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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


For convenient reference, and in order otherwise to increase the usefulness of this work, 
many important improvements have been introduced in the form of the book. It will be found, 
for example, that all the quotations, corrections, and additions of the SUPPLEMENT, hav^o been 
incorporated in the body of the work ; and that the arrangement of words, which was in some 
instances faulty, has been made more consistent; that many corrections have been made 
throughout; and that not a few additional forms and meanings of words have been given. But, 
in almost every case, except where the alteration is merely verbal, the new matter has been 
enclosed within brackets, to distinguish it from the work of Dr. Jamieson. 

No pains have been spared to make this edition of the Scottish Dictionary as correct and 
complete as possible; but, even with the utmost care and attention, in a work of such magnitude 
and diversity, mistakes and omissions are unavoidable. In order to remedy these defects, the 
volumes will come under the eye of ripe and able scholars in all parts of the world, and lists 
of corrigenda and addenda will be collected as the work proceeds, which, when properly sifted 
and arranged, will form an interesting and valuable addition to the great work by Dr. J amieson. 

To secure a result so important, every one who takes an interest in our Scottish literature, 
and in the success of the present undertaking, is respectfully invited to assist ; for, only by 
combination of effort, can completeness be obtained. The Publisher will reckon himself 
]>eculiarly indebted to any readers who will take the trouble of pointing out errors of importance, 
or of transmitting to him such words as have been omitted, with the proper explanations. 

This edition contains Dr. Jamieson’s original Prefaces, his Dissertation on the Origin of 
the* Scottish Language, a List of the Books referred to, or quoted by the Author throughout 
his Dictionary and Supplement, and the List of Original Subscribers. 

When nearly half of the first volume had passed through the press, Dr. Longmuir was com- 
pelled, by tlie state of his health, to withdraw in some measure from the supervision of the 
work. Tlie Publisher was fortunate in securing the services of D. Donaldson, Esq., F.E.I.S., 
Editor of “The Troy Book” in the Early English Text Society’s Series, whose extensive 
knowledge of Scottish literature, and experience as a student of Pliilology, specially qualify him 
for the work. 
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JOHN JAMIESON. 


Edinhuryh, May 20, 1825. 



PREFACE 

[To the Onginal Work,'] 


Some affect to despise all etymological researclies, because of tlieir uncertainty. 
But many other branches of science are equally liable to this objection. Was it a 
clear proof of the wisdom confen*ed on our common parent, that he gave names to 
all the inferior creatures, according to their peculiar natures ? And may we not 
discern a considerable vestige of his primeval state, in the propriety of many of 
the names imposed on things, even in modern languages ? An inquiry into tlio 
reasons of these is not, therefore, a matter of mere unprofitiiblo curiosity. It is 
no contemptible mean of investigating the operations of our intellectual powers. 

The structure of language is, indeed, one imj)ortant brancli of tliat philosophy 
which so nearly interests man, — the philosophy of liis own mind ; — a branch 
which, although less attended to than many otJiers, and often more obscured than 
elucidated by, system, extends its influence through all nations; is, practically at 
least, as well known to the peasant as to tho prince, to the savage as to the man 
of letters ; in the most lively manner, in many instances, delineates tlie objects 
withwliich wo are conversant, exliibiting to others a faithful copy of the im- 
pressions which these make on our own minds ; forcibly illustrates, as far as tho 
oblfque signification of words are concerned, the singular associations of our ideas; 
appears, by its striking analogies, as a gmnd link among tho various individuals 
of the same species, how remote soever from each other as to situation; frequently 
affords a proof of the near affinity of particular nations ; and, by the general 
* diffusion of cert&in primitive terms, or by certain rules of formation universally 
adopted, assigns: i common origin to mankind, although scattered ‘‘on the face of 
the whole earth/^ 

Since the union df the kingdoms, how beneficial soever this event has been in 
other respects, the language of Scotland has been subjected to peculiar disadvan- 
tages. No longer written in public deeds, or spoken in those assemblies which fix 
the standard of national taste, its influence has gradually declined, notwithstanding 
the occasional efforts of the Muse to rescue it from total oblivion. 


c 
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This decline may be traced still further back. The union of the crowns, 
although an event highly honourable to Scotland, soon had an unfavourable in- 
fluence on the ancient language of the country. She still indeed retained her 
national independence, but the removal of the court seems to have been viewed as 
an argument for closer approximation in language to those who lived within 'its 
verge. From this time forward, as living authors in general avoided the peculiari- 
ties of their native tongue, topographers seem to have reckoned it necessary to 
alter tlie diction oven of the venerable dead. In thu.s accommodating our ancient 
national works to the growing servility of their times, they have in many in- 
stances totally lost the sense of the original writers. 

In this manner, even the classical writings of our ancestors have been gradually 
neglected. The alterations occasionally made by editors, :Although sufficient to 
disfigure them, were not carried so far as to keep pace with the ideal refinement 
of their contemporaries. 

It is surprising that no one has ever attempted to rescue the language of the 
country from oblivion by compiling a Dictionary of it. Had this been done a 
century ago, it would most probably have been the means of preserving many of 
our literary pi'oductions, Avhich it is to be feared are now lost, as well as the moan- 
ing of many terms now left to conjecture. — Till of la te, even those who pretended 
to write Glossarie.s to the Scottish books which they published, generally explained 
the terms which almost every reader understood, and quite overlooked those that 
were more ancient and obscure. The Glossmy to Douglas’s Virgil formed the 
only exception to this observation. 

Within these few years, a taste for Scottish literature has revived both in Scot- 
land and England. Hence tlie want of an Etymological Dictionary has been felt 
more than ever'; and It may well be supposed, that all who possess a genuine taste 
for the litoraiy productions of their country, must feel disposed to encourage a 
work which is necessary, not merely for illustrating their beauties, but in many 
instances even for rendering them intelligible. The use of such a work IS not 
confined to our edited books, but may, in a groat measure, prove a key to* our 
ancient MSS. It must facilitate the progress of those, whose studies or empfoy- 
ments lay them under the necessity of investigating the records of antiqxiity, and 
who, especially in their earlier years, ai'e apt to be disgusted at their professions, 
from the frequent occiuTence of tei ms at the meaning of which they can only guess. 

It is undeniable, iTideod, that from the strange neglect of our vernacular lan- 
guage, the signification of some of our law terms is already lost ; and that the 
meaning of othei's, on the interpretation of which not only private property, but 
public justice dej^ends, is so doubtful, as to leave room for almost endless litigation. 

Even these invaluable remains of antiquity, which record the valiant deeds of 
our ancestors, delineate their manners, or exhibit their zeal for religion, excite 
little interest in our time, because they are in a great measure unintelligible. 

Those who possess old libraries, that have been handed down, perhaps through 
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many generations, must be convinced of the necessity of a woi'k of this kind ; 
because the books which were perfectly familiar to their fathers, and which com- 
municated instruction to their minds, or kindled up the flame. of patriotism in 
their breasts, are now nearly as completely locked up to them, as if they were 
written in a foreign tongue. 

Such a work is necessary for preserving, from being totally lost, many ancient 
and emphatic terms, which now occur only in the conversation of the sago of the 
the hai^et, or are occasionally mentioned by him as those which he has hoard his 
fathers use. It may also serve to mark the difference between words which may 
be called classical, and others merely collociuial ; and between both of these, as far 
as they are proper, and such as belong to a still lower class, being more corrup- 
tions, cant terms, or puerilities. 

Many ancient customs, otherwise unknown or involved in obscurity, come also 
to be explained or illustrated, from the use of those words which necessarily refer 
to them. The importance of any thing pertaining to the manners of a nation, as 
constituting one of the principal branches of its history, needs not to be mentioned ; 
and, as the knowledge of ancient manners removes the obscurity of language, 
by a reciprocal operation, ancient language often affords the best elucidation of 
manners. 

Such a Dictionary, if properly conducted, should not only throw light on the 
ancient customs of Scotland, but point out their analogy to those of other Nor- 
‘ them nations. So striking indeed is the coincidence of manners, even in a variety 
of more minute instances, between our ancestors and the inhabitants of Scandinavia, 
as marked by the great similarity or absolute sameness of terms, that it must 
necessarily suggest to every impartial inquirer, that the connexion between them 
has been much closer than is generally supposed. 

Language, it is universtxlly admitted, forms one of the best criterions of the 
origin of a nation; especially whSre there is a deficiency of historical evidence. 
Our c(!»hntry must ever regret the want, or the destruction, of written records. 
But jfn accurate and companitive examination of our vernacular language may, 
•undoubtedly, in part repair the loss; as well as throw considerable light on the 
faint traces which history affords, with respect to the origin of those, who for many 
centuries have been distinguished from the Celtic race, as speaking the Scottish 
language. 

* I do not hesitate to call that the Scottish Langiuxgc, which Inis generally been 
considered in no other light than as merely on a level with the different provin- 
cial dialects of the English. Without entering at present into the origin of the 
former, I am bold to affirm, that it has as just a claim to the designation of a 
peculiar language as most of the other languages of Europe. From tlie view here 
given of it to the public, in the form of an Etymological Dictionary, it will 
appear that it is not more nearly allied to the English, than the Belgic is to the 
German, the Danish to the Swedish, or the Portuguese to the Spanish. Call it a 
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dialect, if you will : a dialect of the Anglo-Saxon it cannot be ; for, from the 
Dissertation prefixed to the Dictionary, it must appear to the unprejudiced reader, 
that there is no good reason for supposing that it was ever imported from the 
southern part of our island. 

How far the work propo.sed possesses the requisites mentioned above, the pub- 
lic must judge. I shall only say, that I have still kept these things m view, as 
necessary recommendations of a work of tliis kind. Particularly, as far as my 
opportunities led me, I have paid attention to the more ancient terms used in our 
laws ; without unnecessarily encumbering the work with many words of Latin 
origin, as to the meaning and derivation of which there can be no dilficulty. 

Many of our nation, not only in the higher, but even in the middle ranks of 
life, now affect to despise all the terms or phrases peculiar to their country, as 
gross vulgarisms. This childisli fastidiousness is unknown not only to intelligent 
foreigners, but to the learned in South Britain. WeU assured that the peasantry 
are the living depositaries of the ancient language of evex'y country, they regard 
their phraseology nearly in the same light in which they would view that of a 
foreign people. 

A learned and elegant writer of our own country seems to regret that the lan- 
guage of Scotland has been so much neglected. “ If the two nations,” he says, 
“ had continued distinct, each might have retained idioms and forms of speech 
peculiar to itself; and these, rendered fashionable by the example of a court, and 
supported by the authoi’Ity of writers of reputation, might have been considered 
in the same light with the varieties occasioned by the different dialects in the 
Greek tongue; might have been considered as beauties; and, in many cases, might 
have been used promiscuously by the authors of both nations. But, by the acces- 
sion, the English naturally bec.amo the sole judges and lawgivers in language, and 
rejected, as solecisms, every form of speech to which their ear was not accustomed.” 
Ilobertson’s Hist, of Scotland, B. viii. ad fin. 

Our best writex’s have felt the disagreeable coxiseqixences of the national servility. 
No man, educated in Scotland, can entirely divest himself of its peculiar idioms. 
Even the learned writer quoted above, Hume, and many others, who have justly 
acquix'ed celebrity in other respects, have not escaped censure, because they have 
been found guilty of using national harharisms. 

In consequence of the late publication of a variety of curious works of Scottish 
antiquity, and of some modern works of genius in this langixage, the English literati 
are now convinced, that a more extensive acquaintance with it is necessary for un- 
derstanding many tex'ms in their oxvn ancient wi’itings, which have formerly been 
coixxraon to both countxies, but have become obsolete in South Britain. 

Even before the revival of a taste for Scottish antiqxxities, the great Lexicographer 
of Englaxid, although not partial to our country, expressed his wish for the preser- 
vation of its language. Boswell gives the following account of what Dr. Johnson 
said to him on this subject. “October 19, (1769) he advised me to complete 
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a dictionary of words peculiar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a specimen. 
‘ Sir, (said he,) Ray has made a collection of north-country words. By collecting 
those of your country, you wiU do a useful thing towards the history of the lan- 
guage."' Life of Dr. Johnson, ii 86 — 87. Lond. edit., 1004. 

It must be evident to every person of ordinary reflection, that a native of any 
country, or one at least who has long resided in it, can alone be qualified to com- 
pose a Dictionary of its language. There is a copiousness in the Scottish, of which 
the native of another kingdom can scarcely form an idea. Although I have spent 
my time in this quarter of the island, and devoted no inconsiderable attention to 
this subject, I find it necessary to acknowledge, that I have met with a variety 
of words and phrases, which, although in common use, I find it extremely difiicult 
to explain. 

On every word, or particular sense of a word, I endeavour to give the oldest 
printed or MS. authorities. I have had the best opportunities of doing so, not 
only from the kindness of my literary friends, but from the access I have had, in 
consequence of the libemlity of the Faculty of Advocates, to their valuable Library, 
which contains a variety of Scottish books and MSS. not to be found elsewliere, 
I am not so fastidious, however, as to reject every word that cannot be supported 
by written authority. In this case, many of our most ancient and expressive terms 
would be for ever buried. Having resided for many years in the county of Angus, 
where the Old Scottish is spoken with as great purity as any wl\ere in North 
Britain, I collected a vast number of words unknown in the Southern and Western 
dialects of Scotland. Many of these I found to be classical terms in the languages 
of Iceland, Sweden, and Denmark. I have also endeavoured, as far as I could, to 
collect the terms belonging to the different provinces of Scotland. It could not 
be expected that literary men would use such diligence, in preparing the way for 
a Scottish Dictionary, as was vised with a view to tlie publication of the Vocahu- 
lario i^ella Crusca ; when books were composed, containing such words as had for- 
merly occurred only in conversation, for the express purpose of supplying the com- 
pileijs of that celebrated work with written authorities. I have therefore been 
obliged to give these words, as I found them, on the authority of the nation at 
large, or of particular provinces. This, I humbly apprehend, is fully as good au- 
thority as that of a variety of later writers, whose works have scarcely had any 
, other claim to the attention of their countrymen, than as they tended to preserve 
the vernacular tongue. If the first compilers of Dictionaries had rejected all the 
terms which they did not find written, many that now pass for classical would 
never have appeared in print to this day. 

This work is not professedly a Dictionary of old English words. But such as 
occur in Scottish works, or seem to have been common to both nations, are ex- 
plained, as well as those that are peculiar to the North ; while their sense is 
illustrated by references to the most ancient English writers, or to Vocabularies of 
Provincial terms. Notwithstanding the length of time that I have been habitu- 
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ated to researches of this kind, I do not, by reason of my local situation, think 
myself qualified to give a complete Dictionary of all the old words used by English 
writers, or of those that belong to different Provinces of England. I have endea- 
voured to compress the work as much as I could, without injuring it ; yet, from 
the great variety of terms, either peculiar to the Scottish, or common to it with 
the English, had I pretended to give a complete view of all the ancient and pro- 
vincial words of both languages, it must have far exceeded any reasonable bounds. 
The words explained, whore it could be done with any degree of certainty, are ex- 
hibited in their relation to those which are allied to them, whether in the ancient 
or in the modern dialects of the Gothic, in the Latin, or in the languages derived 
from it. The correspondeiice of others with similar words occurring in the Welsh j 
Armorican, Gaelic, or Irish, is also pointed out. I have occasionally, although 
sparingly, made etymological references to the Greek, and- even to some of the 
oriental languages. 

I have been engaged in this work, often as a relaxation from professional labours, 
or studies of greater importance, for nearly twenty years. During this period, it 
has almost imperceptibly swelled far beyond any idea I had originally formed with 
respect to its size. 

When I first engaged in this investigation, it was not with the remotest idea of 
publication. Even after proposals had been qiade to me on this head, I designed 
to keep the work on a small scale, and had therefore, in my notes in general, 
merely mentioned the name of the author who uses any word in a particular sense, 
without referring to the place. It was afterwards suggested, that the work would 
be less useful, if it did not contain authorities for the difterent significations ; and 
less acceptable to the public, as they would have no criterion for judging whether 
the sense of the writers referred to had been rightly understood or not. Fully 
convinced of the justness of this remark, I subjected myself to the drudgery of 
going over the same ground a second, and in various instances, a third time. 
After all my labour, I have not been able to recover some passages to which I had 
formerly referred ; and have, therefore, been obliged merely to mention the hame 
of the writer. 

I have often quoted books, which neither have acquired nor have any claim to 
celebrity ; and given extracts, which in themselves scarcely merit quotation. But, 
from the plan adopted, I was under the necessity of doing so, or of leaving many 
words without any authority whatsoever. 

I may have frequently erred with respect to provincial terms, — ^in giving those as 
.such which are perhaps pretty generally used, or in assigning to one county or dis- 
trict what more properly belongs to another. The following rule has been generally 
observed : — The county or district is referred to in which, according to personal 
knowledge, or the best of my information, any term is used ; while, in many in- 
stances, the reference is not meant to be understood exclusively. 

There is reason to fear that I may also have often erred even as to the sense. 
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This can hardly occasion surprise, when it is stated, that words to which I was a 
stranger have been often explained to me in a variety of ways, and some of these 
directly opposed to each other; and that many which are commonly used are 
interpreted very differently, according to the peculiar ideas which are attached to 
them from the humour or fancy of individuals, and in consequence of that inde- 
finite character which marks terms only or principally oral. 

I present this work, therefore, to the public, fully convinced that it has many 
of the imperfections, which must necessarily attend a first attempt of this kind. 
At the same time, I flatter myself that these will be viewed with a candid eye ; 
and am assured that I shall meet with the .greatest share of indulgence from those, 
who, from literary habits of a similar description, have learned the difficulty and 
labour inseparable from such multifarious investigation, in which the mind derives 
neither support nor animation from unity, but every distinct word appears as a 
new subject. 

In case another edition of this work should ever be called for, I will reckon 
myself peculiarly indebted to any of my readers, who. will take the trouble of point- 
ing out any material errors into which I have fallen, or of transmitting to me such 
ancient national terras as may have been omitted, with the proper explanations. 

To all who have encouraged this work, some of them indeed in the most liberal 
manner, I owe a tribute of gratitude. My friends, who, in the progress of it, have 
favoured me with their advice, or assisted me by their conununications, will be 
' pleased to accept of my sincere acknowledgments. Some of the latter stand so 
high in the lists of literary fame, that their names, if mentioned, would do honour 
to the work. But, lest I should subject myself to the charge of ostentation, or 
seem to seek a veil for covering my own defects, or wound the delicacy of any to 
whom I have thus been indebted, I shall re.st in this general testimony of my 
sense of obligation. 

[Edimhurghy 1808,] 


PKEFACE TO THE SUPPLEMENT. 


Seventeen years have elapsed since the publication of the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language. That nothing might be witlilield from the 
public, that could tend to render the work more complete, I then subjoined, as 
Additions, all the information which I had received before it was finished. Subse- 
quently, with the same view, words which had been overlooked, or were formerly 
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unknown to me, with further illustrations or additional significations of those 
already printed, were from time to time incorporated with the original work, that 
an enlarged edition might be in readiness, if it should be called for. 

Such, however, has been the excitement of national interest in regard to our 
ancient language, that, from the mass of information kindly communicated to me, 
it appeared that the Dictionary, if reprinted with all this new matter, would 
appear as almost entirely a different work; and thus render the first edition, 
although it had risen to double its price, of comparatively little value to the 
possessors. 

Many of my friends, I know, blame me, on different grounds, for having 
deviated from my original plan. It would indeed have saved a great deal of 
labour, — of labour of tlie most unpleasant kind, which can only be compared with 
that of taking down every stone of an edifice, when it has been well nigh finished, 
and of then replacing them all in a different form. But the original work having 
been of such extent and unavoidable expense, that I could not have hazarded the 
piiblication of it without being previously assured of the sale of as many copies 
as would indemnify me ; as I had been most kindly encouraged, not only by per- 
sonal friends, but by the liberality of the public, even when, from a very singular 
literary oppo.sition, I had nearly renounced all hopes of success ; it appeared to me 
that I was under a tie of honour to those to whom I felt so much indebted, to 
furnish them wth all my additional information. Without making and printing 
two works totally distinct from each other, this could have been done in no way 
but according to the plan which has been adopted. To prevent the necessity of 
consulting three alphabets, all that was formerly given under the title of “ Addi- 
tions and Corrections,” has been embodied in the volumes now published. From 
the dispersion of the work in various countries,' and the contingencies connected 
with this circumstance, it was judged most expedient that the Edition of the 
Supplement .should bo fully a fourth smaller than that of the original work.* 

When terms were entered into for the publication of this work, it was calcula- 
ted that it would not exceed the size of one of the preceding volumes. Had it 
been foreseen that it would extend to two, it most probably would have seemed 
preferable to have incorporated the whole into one work. 

These volumes owe no inconsiderable part of their value to the rich and ample 
stores which have been opened, since the publication of the preceding ones, in 
consequence of the munificent plan adopted by His Majesty’s Government, for the 
publication of all the Pubhc Records of Scotland ; the greatest part of which had 
not previously seen the light, and were in a great measure unknown. For a copy 
of these, as the volumes have been successively printed under the eye of one con- 
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fessedly so well qualified for the task, Thomas Thomson, Esq., Advocate, Deputy- 
Register, I am bound to acknowledge my obligation to the liberality of the 
Honourable Commissioners, to whom the charge of this great national work was 
entrusted. 

As the revival of a taste for the ancient language of our country has, since the 
appearance of the former volumes of tliis work, been remarkably displayed in 
many works of imagination, some of them of the highest character in this line 
of writing, I have availed myself of the vast variety of national or provincial words 
abounding in them, with which I was formerly unacquainted, and of many additional 
senses or illustrations of the words contained in the Dictionary. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say, without the charge of undue self-commen- 
dation, that in consequence of a more accurate examination of etymons formerly 
given, and of the consultation of many works which I had not then seen, I have 
been enabled to correct various errors into which I had fallen, and to set some 
things in a clearer point of view. Conscious I am that, without a blind attach- 
ment to any system as to the origin of our language, I have endeavoured to trace 
every word to what appeared its most probable source. 

The south and west of Scotland have contributed largely to this work ; osjieci- 
ally the districts of Roxburgh, Ettrick Forest, and Clydesdale. The generality of 
the local terms supplied from the former, are obviously of Scandinavian origin ; 
which may easily be accounted for by the vicinity of the Danish kingdom of 
Northumbria. A considerable number of those, peculia r to the counties of Lanark 
and Dumfries, manifest their affinity to the Welsh; as these counties lay within the 
boundaries, or on the border, of the ancient kingdom of Stratclyde. The words be- 
longing to Ayrshire and Galloway generally exliibit relation to the Irish, or what 
in Scotland is called the Gaelic. 

I have, to the utmost of my power, availed myself of the antiquarian lore of one 
who has justly acquired an unrivalled degree of literary celebrity. I need scarcely 
mention the name of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. I owe much to the works ac- 
knowledged by him, and to others, which the general voice of the public ascribes 
to him, as the only living person who is deemed capable of writing them. On 
every application, however much occupied by his own literary engagements, he 
has manifested the greatest promptitude in forwarding mine. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of mentioning the deep interest that has still 
been taken in my investigations, by one who, although he has filled the highest 
offices under his Sovereign, has retained all his original amenity of manners and 
native benevolence ; and who, amidst the irksome labours of diplomacy, has sought 
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relaxation in philological research. To the Eight Honourable Sir Eobert Liston, 
G.C.B., while I must ever feel the warmest gratitude for the most unequivocal 
proofs of personal friendship, I am also bound to acknowledge my obligations for 
many terms, and additional senses and illustrations, contained in this work. . 

To the unwearied attention of my very learned friend, Thomas Thomson, Esq., 
I have been indebted for many imcommon words and curious extracts, which would 
not otherwise have met the eye of the public. 

To Major-General Hutton, the son of the celebrated mathematician, who has 
smoothed the asperities of a military life by his attachment to literature, the public 
is indebted for the great variety of antiquated words from the Eegisters of the 
city of Aberdeen. During the labour of several years spent in investigating these 
ancient records, with a view to a very interesting work of his own in relation to 
our ancient history, anxious at the same time to render the Scottish Dictionary 
as complete as possible, he has most obligingly noted down all the words, or varie- 
ties of orthography, that he thought might be useful to mo. Those who have the 
pleasure of being acquainted with the General, will have no doubt as to his ac- 
curacy. It is only to be regretted that, in some instances, the quotations have 
been so short as to leave the sense of the term indeterminate. 

From John Stuart, Esq., Professor of Greek in the Marischal College of Aber- 
deen, who is well known for his acuteness and learning, I have received many 
valuable communications, especially in regard to local terms. Similar aid was 
given me by two distinguished scholars. Professors Scott and Glennie, who are now 
beyond the reach of my unprofitable praise, Mr. James Melvin, of the Grammar 
School of the same ancient seat of learning, has been at great pains, not only in 
supplying me with northern provincial words, which I should not otherwise have 
met with, but in pointing out many additional senses which had been overlooked. 
Such, even in an early stage of life, are liis acquirements as a scholar, that, I have 
no doubt, he will soon be better known to the public. 

The words from Moray, Nairn, &c., have been chiefly furnished by the volun- 
tary kindness of the Eeverend Mr, Leslie of Darkland, James Hoy, Esq., Gordon 
Castle, and John Barclay, Esq., Cauldcots, who has engaged con amore in investi- 
gating the relation between the Scottish and the other northern languages. To 
Dr. James Kennedy, of Glasgow, author of “Glenochel, a Descriptive Poem,” I owe 
many of the, terms belonging to the counties of Perth and Kinross. Those pecu- 
liar to Fife were chiefly furnished by my late worthy and dear friend, the Eeverend 
Dr. Black of Dunfermline ; than whom I knew no individual who was better ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of our vernacular language. 
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C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., has from time to time communicated to me, from 
his favourite sources of intelligence, a variety of singular passages; such especially 
as regarded the ancient superstitions of our country. My store of Roxburghshire 
words would have been far more limited, had I not been most liberally supplied by 
the rmwearied assiduity of Thomas Wilkie, Esq., surgeon, Inverleitben, formerly 
in the service of the Honourable East India Company, James Fair, Esq,, Langlee, 
and the Messrs. Shortreeds of Jedburgh. While the works of the Ettrich Bard 
have furnished many antiquated terms, in the explanation of which he has kindly 
assisted me; for many -others, belonging to that pastoral district, I have been 
indebted to his nephew, Mr. Robert Hogg, who is not only well acquainted with 
the popular language, but possesses the power of explaining it with disciiminating 
accuracy. 

My acquaintance with the dialect of Dumfriesshire is chiefly derived from the 
friendly contributions of J. Mayne, Esq., of the Star Office, London, author of The 
Siller Chin, &c., of John Thorburn, Esq,, S.S.C. and Mr. A. Crichton, Edinburgh. 
My list of Ayrshire and Renfrewshire words would have appeared to gi-eater dis- 
advantage, had it not been much increased by the spontaneous and unceasing ex- 
ertions of Mr, Joseph Archibald, a native of the former county, who, although he 
has not enjoyed the same literary advantages with many of my coadjutors, yields 
to none of them in zeal for the preservation and elucidation of our native tongue. 

The Reverend Charles Thomson, now of North-Shields, Nortlmmberland, has, 
ever since the publication of the former part of my work, been engaged in collec- 
ting additional words or senses, especially in the district of Upper Clydesdale; and 
has, in other respects, done much to assist me in my miiltifarious labour. I would 
have to charge myself with ingratitude did I omit to acknowledge how miich I 
owe ^ George R. Kinloch, Esq., Edinburgh, for his friendly exertions in adding 
to list of Clydesdale and also of Kincardinesliire words ; and, indeed, in libe- 
rallj communicating all that he had collected for supplying the defects of my 
Dictionary. I have much pleasure in announcing that he is engaged in making a 
collection of our Scottish Proverbs, which, I have retison to believe, will be far 
more copious and coxTect than any one that has hitherto been published. 

Both in this and in the original work, in what regards the nomenclature of 
plants, animals, and minerals, I have drawn largely on the well-known goodness 
and accurate information of my friend Patrick Neill, Esq., F.R.S.E., Secretary to 
the Wernerian Society. 

I have to regret that the interesting list of ancient words still occasionally used 
in Shetland, which has been commimicated by a very intelligent correspondent, 
Lawrence Edmonston, Esq., Baltasound, came to hand so late that I could avail 
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myself of these only in the latter part of the alphabet. I beg leave to return my 
thanks, in this public manner, to the Reverend Robert Trail, Rector of Ballintoy, 
County of Antrim, Ireland, for the great trouble he has taken in collecting and 
transmitting to me many words wliich I had overlooked in the works quote4 in 
the preceding volumes, and in other books which I had not time to consult pre- 
vious to publication. I must, however, take the liberty to say that, although 
the kindness of my literary friends might seem to have superseded the necessity 
of a considerable portion of personal labour, I have in every instance, when it has 
been in my power, examined the quotations myself, that they might be given with 
as much accuracy as possible. 

To my friend W, Hamper, Esq. of Birmingham — who, even while involved in 
business and burdened with the municipal cares inseparable from the functions of 
the supreme magistrate of so extensive a community, has found time to indulge in 
antiquarian researches — I feel much indebted, for his useful communications in 
regard to provincial English synonymes and antiquated words. 

But did I attempt to particularize all the obligations I have been laid imder in 
the prosecution of this work, both by friends and by strangers (by persons, indeed, 
in very different ranks in society), I might seem to write a Memoir rather than a 
Preface, I cannot, however, omit taking notice of the kindness of John Spottis- 
woode. Esq. of Spottiswoode, who, from his wish to contribute all in his power for 
my information, was so good as to bring with him from London a singidar manu- 
script of his learned ancestor, so well known as the author of “An Account of all 
the Religious Houses that were in Scotland at tlie time of the Reformation.” The 
MS. referred to is entitled “An Historical Dictionary of tlie Laws of Scotland.” 
I have made various extracts from this work. But, although it discovers great 
diligence and erudition, in consequence of its being chiefly confined to legal matters, 
and continued only through part of the third letter of the alphabet, the supply it 
afforded was far more limited than I had previously expected. I am not* less 
bound to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to the venerable Professor Jardine, 
and the other learned Curators of the Hunterian Museum in my respected Alma 
Mater, the University of Glasgow. For many years bad I been in quest of that 
very rare book, the Fromptorium Pavvulonim of Father Fraunces, and did not 
discover, till I had made considerable progress in printing this Supplement, that 
there was a copy in that invaluable Museum. My application for the use of this 
bijou was most liberally complied with ; and I have only to regret that I did not 
see it at an earlier stage. I have, however, as far as possible, endeavoured to 
enrich this work with all that seemed conducive to elucidation or illustration ; 
although at the expense of giving up a variety of terms, as old English, which 
had been formerly deemed peculiar to the northern part of our island. 
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To my learned and amiable friend, Archdeacon Nares, the public is undoubtedly 
much indebted for his Glossa^'y, a work which contains a great deal of curious 
information not to be found any where else. It would have been highly gratifying 
to me had a larger portion of his intelligence regarded the peculiar phraseology or 
manners of Scotland. Owing to peculiar circumstances, I have not had all the 
benefit that might have been derived from this valuable accession to our ancient 
literatvire, nor which I yet hope to have. 

In regard to many provincial words common to the north of England and south 
of Scotland, as well as antiquated terms of a more general description, I have been 
anticipated by my worthy friend and colleague, the Ileverend H. J. Todd, in the 
laige ami useful additions he has made to Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary. He 
has, with great propi’iety, paid far more attention to the etymology of the language 
than his celebrated precursor had done ; and it affords me pleasure to fincl that he 
ami I so frequently concur in our ideas as to the origin of particular words. 

Although iny friend John T. Brockett, Esq. of Newcastle, furnished me as early 
as possible with a copy of his “Glossary of North Country Words, from an origi- 
nal MS. in the Lilnary of J. G. Lanibton, Esq., M.P., with considerable Additions,” 
yet, it did not and could not reach me, till this work was nearly concluded. Erom 
the use I have made of this ingenious and amusing publication, it may well bc^ 
supposed that I would have referred to it much oftener had it been in my power. 


Edinburgh, Mag 20 , 1825 . 
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DISSERTATION 


ON THE 

ORIGIN 

OF THE 

SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


It is an opinion, which has been pretty generally received, and perhaps almost 
taken for granted, that the language spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland is 
merely a corrupt dialect of the English, or at least of the Anglo-Saxon. Those 
who have adopted this idea have assigned, some one era, some another, for the in- 
ti oduction of this language from the South ; each preferring that which seemed to 
have the most plausible claim, without entertaining a single douVit as to the 
solidity of the hypothesis, which rendered it necessary to fix such an era. Having 
longcadhered to this hypothesis, without any particular investigation, it is probable 
that I might never have thought of calling it in question, had I not heard it posi- 
tively asserted, by a learned foreigner, that we had not received our language from 
the English ; that there were many words in the mouths of the vulgar in Scotland, 
,which had never passed through the channel of the Anglo-Saxon, or been spoken 
in England, although still used in the languages of the North of Europe ; that 
the Scottish was not to be viewed as a daughter of thq Anglo-Saxon, but as, 
in common with the latter, derived from the ancient Gothic ; and tliat, while we 
had to regret the want of authentic records, an accurate and extensive investigation 
of the language of our country might throw considerable light on her ancient his- 
f particularly as to the origin of her first inhabitants. 

This assertion seemed to merit a fair investigation. On this I entered, pre- 
possessed with an opinion directly the reverse of that which I now embrace as the 
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most tenable. I am far from spying that it is attended with no difficulties. These 
I mean to submit to the public, in all the force which they appear to have ; while, 
at the same time, I shall exhibit a variety of considerations, which, if they amount 
not to full proof, seem to afford as much as can well be expected, on a subject 
necessarily involved in such obscurity, from the distance of time, and from the 
deficiency of historical testimony. 

The learned Camden, Father Innes, and some other respectable writers, have 
viewed the Piets as Welsh ; and have argued, in consequence, that their language 
must have been a dialect of the Celtic. I will not contend about the name of this 
people ; although there is sufficient evidence that it was written corruptly by the 
Romans. What particularly demands our attention, is the origin of the people 
themselves ; and also their language, whether it was Gotliic or Celtic. 

It would serve no good purpose, to enter into any disquisition as to the supposed 
time of their arrival in this country. As this dissertation is intended merely in 
subserviency to the following work, it will be enough, if it appear that there is 
good reason bj view them as a Gothic race. 

I. Htstouical Evidence. — The testimony of venerable Bede has been univer- 
sally respected, except in as far as his credulity might be viewed as influenced by 
ecclesiastical attachment. It has been supposed, indeed, that many of the legendary 
stories now found in his history, were not written by him ; as, in a variety of 
instances, although they appear in the Anglo-Saxon translation, they are want- 
ing in the original. Being the earliest historian of this island, he must have been 
best qualified to give a just account of the Piets ; and, altliough we should suppose 
him to have been under ecclesiastical influence in matters of religion, he could have 
no end to servo in giving a false account of the origin of this people. Yet, on this 
subject, even the testimony of Bede has been treated as unworthy of regard ; be- 
cause it Is directly eversivo of system. ^ 

lie says — “ Cum plurimam insulae partem, incipientes ab austro, possedissent 
[Britton es], con ti git gentem Pictorum de Scythia, ut perhibent, longis navibu^non 
multis oceanum ingressam,” &c. Lib. i. 1, “ When they [the Britons], beginning 

at the South, had made themselves masters of the greatest part of the island, it 
happened that the nation of the Piets, coming into the ocean from Scythia, as it 
is reported, in a few long ships,” &c. After giving an account of their landing in, 
Ireland, and of their being advised by the Scots of that country to steer towards 
Britain, he adds — “ Itaque petentes Britanniam Picti, habitare per septentrionales 
insulae partes coeperunt : nam austrina Brittones occupaverunt Ibid. “ The 
Piets accordingly sailing over into Britain, began to inhabit the northern parts of it, 
for the Britons were possessed of the southern. 

There is not the slightest reason to doubt that, by the Britons, he means the 
Welsh ; as this is the name by which he designs this people. It is well known, 
that Scandinavia had been called Scythia by Jomandos, two centuries before Bede’s 
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time. De Orig. Get. p. 595 — 597. Is it said that Bede lived too long after the 
settlement of the Piets, to know any thing certain as to their origin ? It is suffi- 
cient to reply, that he undoxditedly gives the received belief of his time, which 
had been transmitted from preceding ages, and which no writer, for nearly nine 
hundred years after him, ever ventured to controvert. If Bede could not know 
whence the Piets came, it can hardly be supposed that we should liave superior 
means of information. 

Bede was certainly well acquainted with the Britons, or Welsh. Now, although 
it should be supposed that he had been misinformed juj to the oingin of the Piets, 
his assertion amounts to a full j)roof that they were quite a different people from 
the former. For had they been Welsh, or indeed Celts of any description, the 
.similarity of language coidd not have entirely escaped his obseiwation. If an 
intelligent Highlander can at this day, after a national sepai’ation of nearly 
fourteen hundred years, make himself understood by an Iiishman, it is totally 
inconceivable that the language of the Piets, if Britisli, should have so fixr lost its 
oi'iginal character in a far shorter period. 

An attempt has lately lieen made, by a learned winter, to set aside this testi- 
mony of Bede, who, it is admitted, “ was contemporary with the Picti.sh govern- 
ment.” “ He sj)eaks,'’ it is said, “ doubtfully of the Piets, as the second people, 
who carne into this island, from Scythia ; firat to Ireland ; and thence to North- 
Britain. But thovigh Bede sbites all this, rather as what ho had heard, than as 
what ho knew, his authority has deluded m.'iny writers, who did not inquire 
whether what he had said 'modestly could possibly bo true.” Caledonia, ji. 199, N. 

But why is it said that Bede speaks doub fully, or, as it is afterwards somewhat 
softened, modestly, of the Piets ? There can be no other reason for this assertion, 
than that he uses the phrase, ut perhibent. He therefore states all this, rather 
as what he had heard, than as what he knew. Doubtless, he could not know it, 
but by some kind of relation. For, although “ contemporaiy with the Pictish 
government,” it has never been supposed that he could have ocular demonstration 
Jis ts> the landing of this people. Is it meant to be objected that Bede does not 
quote his authorities, or that he refers only to traditionary testimony ? In a 
matter of this kind, would it bo surprising that he could have referred to nothing 
else ? Viewing it in this light, there is not the least evidence that it was not the 
, general belief. Had it been merely the report of some, opposed by a differenf. 
account of the origin of this people, he would in sUl probability have said, — ut 
nonnulU perhibent. Had he known any argument agalns,t this account, one, for 
example, from the diversity of language, would he not naturally have stated this '! 

But must perhibent necessarily be restricted to mere report t Has it never been 
used to denote historical narration ? Or, as it occurs in the language of Bede, 
may it not rather be viewed as respecting the more cii’cumstantial account which 
follows, concerning the size and number of the ships, — (ut perhibent, lomjis na vibns 
non multis,) than as respecting what precedes, in regard to the migration of the 
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Piets from Scythia ? It is a singular circumstance, that Bede uses the very same 
verb with respect to the chiefs of the Anglo-Saxons. “ Duces perhihentur 
eorum primi duo fratres Hengist et Horsa.” Lib. i. c. 15. Could Bede be in any 
doubt, whether these were the leaders of liis ancestors, little more than 200 years 
J)cforo his own time ? 

If, however, Bede wrote doubtfully, how could his authority "delude many 
writers ? ” If he indeed mentions this only as a niodest opinion, as a matter of 
mere hearsay, as a thing about which ho was himself* in hesitation ; whence is it, 
that none of these “ many writers,” during nearly ten centuries, ever adverted to 
this till now ? Were they all, witliout exception, so very prone to delusion ? Thif# 
is tmdoubtedly the conclusion we arc left to deduce. They were so blind jis to 
mistake mere doubt for authority ; and tlierefore “ they did not inquire whether 
what he had said modestly could j) 0 ssibly he true” Here the secret breaks out. 
Bede must necessarily be viewed as writing doubtfully, because ho could not pos- 
sibly bo writing the truth. For, although neither Bede nor his followers did 
inquire, “ we now know, from more accurate examination, that the Piets were cer- 
tainly Caledonians; that the Caledonians were Britons; and that the Britons were 
Cauls : it is the topography of North-Britain, during the second and first cen- 
turies, as it contains a thousand tlicts, which solves all these doubts, and settles all 
controveray about the lineage of the Piets.” Caled. ut sup. 

Although Bede knew somewhat about the names of places in North-Britain, wo, 
in the nineteenth century, can form a far more certain judgment : and so powerful 
is this single aigurnent from topography, as to invalidate all other evidence arising 
from direct histoiical testimony. 

Nennius, who wrote about the year 858, infonns us, that “ the Piets came and 
occupied the islands called Orkneys, and afterwards, from the adj!icent islands 
desolated many large regions, and took pos-session of those on the loft, i.e., the 
north, coast (sinistrali plaga) of Britain, where they remain even to thi.^ day.” 
“ There,” he adds, “ they held the thii’d part of Britain, and hold it even until 
now.” Cap. 5. ap. Gale, I. 91). , 

Mr. Pinkeiton has made a remark, the force of wliich cannot easily be set aside, 
that both Nennius and his coadjutor Samuel “ wore Welch,” and that, “ therefore, 
their testimony is conclusive that the Piks were not Welch, for they speak of the 
Piks, wliile the Pikish name was in full power.” Enquiry, II. IGl. 

That the Piets were not Welsh, appears also from the testimony of GUdas, an 
earlier British writer, who calls them a transmarine nation, who came ab aquilone, 
from the north. Ap. Gale, I. 1. 

The Saxon Chronicle, which seems to have been begun about the year 1000, per- 
fectly concurs with the.se testimonies. The account given of the Piets is so simi- 
lar to that of Bede, that it w'ould almost .seem to have been copied from his history. 
It is more minute in one point ; as it says that they came, ex australi parte 
Scythiae, “ from the south of Scythia.” 
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The northern origin of the Piets seems to liave been admitted by Roman writei-s. 
I sbg.1] not urge the well-known testimony of Tacitus, with respect to the striking 
resemblance of the Caledonians to the Germaas ; for, notwithstanding the partial- 
ity of former ages for this ancient writer, as an accurate investigator and faithful 
historian, we are now told, that “ Tacitus talked about tlie origin of the Cale- 
donians and Germans, like a man who was not venj skilful in such investigations ; 
and who preferred declamation to inquuy.” Caled, p. 202, N. 

The testimony of Claudian, wlio was coeval with tlie Emperor Valentinian I., 
deserves our attention. 


-Maduorunt, Saxoiic fuso, 
Orcadoa. Incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 


Goodall, in his Introduction to Fordun, observes oii tins passage, that although 
the Romans slew the Saxons in the Orkneys, it does not follow that they were 
either the inhabitants of the Orkneys, or of Britain. But one consequence is un- 
avoidable, — that oven in this early period the Saxons were acquainted with the 
Orkneys. Hence, also, it seems highly probable, that they were in a state of 
confederacy with the Piets, as being a kindred race. 

StUlingfleet’s reasoning, concerning the testimony of Eumenius, is very sti’ong. 
“ In his Panegyrick,” says the Bishop, “ he takes notice of the dilferont state of 
the Britons, when Caesar subdued them, from Avhat they were in Constantins his 
time. ‘ Then,’ saith he, ‘ they were a rude, half-naked people, and so easily 
vanquished ; but now the Britons were exercised by the arms of the Piets and the 
Irish.’ Nothing can be plainer, than that Eumenius hero distinguishes the Piets 
from the Britons, .and supposes them to be enemies to each other. Neither can 
we reasonably think this a name then taken Tip to distinguish the barbarous 
Briton^ from the Provincial. For that distinction had now been of a very long 
stan4ing ; and if it had been applied to that purpose, we should h<ave met with it 
in Tacitus, or Dio, or Plerodian, or Zozimus, who speak of the Extra-'provimial 
BHtains, under no other name but of Britains,” Orig. Britann. p. 241. 

It has indeed been said, that “the Piets of the third century — appeared to 
Roman eyes under new aspects, and to the Roman understanding under more for- 
,midable shapes.” Caled. p, 215. By the reference to B. i. c. 0, the author seems 
to respect “ tlieir peculiar seclusion Irom the Roman provincials on the south of 
the walls p. 191. But this gives no sort of stitisfaction to the mind, as a reason 
for a new designation. Were they not formerly extra-provincial, as much as in 
the time of Eumenius ? Did they assume a warlike aspect formerly unobserved ? 
Was not their character, in this respect, abundantly well known to Agricola? The 
idea of Stillingfleet, that the ancient Caledonians, although of Gothic origin, 
were about this time joined by a new colony from the continent, is at least worthy 
of mature consideration. V. Orig. p. 240. 
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Ammianus Marcellinus having said, Pictx»s Saxonasque, et Scottos et Attacottos, 
Britannos aennnnis vexasse continuis ; Goodall observes, that “ it cannot be in- 
ferred that the Saxons were Scots or Piets, because these are spoken of as 
different nations.” But from the classification observed by Marcellinus, Pictos 
Saxonasque, he seems to have viewed these as only different names given to con- 
tiguous and kindred nations. 

1 might refer to the general persuasion of Northern writers, that the Piets were 
Goths. Vidalinus, in his work, De Linguae Septentrionalis AppeUatione, Donsk 
Tunga, affixed to Gunnlaug. Saga, has cited Torfaeus, Ser. Reg. Dan. p. 200 — 203; 
Pontoppidan, Gest. Dan. T. 2, c. 2, pp. 226, 227 ; Schoning, Norveg. Reg. Hist. ; 
Torfaeus, Hist. Norv. T. 3, p. 525 ; Run. Jonas, Element. Ling. Septent. ; 
Bussaeus, Vit. Arii Polyhist. c. 3, &c. V. Gunnlaug. Sag. p. 263. 

But I shall not urge this as an argument ; as it may be said that these writers 
were all too late to know with certainty the origin of the Piets. While, however, 
we are assured that the Scandinavians were early acquainted with the northern 
parts of our island, and made frequent descents on them, it must appear singular 
indeed, had we reason to believe that they were univei'sally mistaken with respect 
to the oi’igin of the inhabitants. Had they spoken a dialect of the Celtic, it would 
have afforded sufficient evidence that there was no national affinity with their 
invaders. 

Nor would it be less remarkable, if almost all our own ancient writers had been 
grossly mistaken as to the origin of a people, who make so distinguished a figure 
in our bistoiy, and who so long occupied by far the greatest part of Scotland. 
The general persuasion of the old English writers was the same with theirs. 

But the learned gentleman, formerly referred to, views every species of evidence 
as of no weight whatsoever, when opposed to that of a topographical kind, arising 
from the names of places in the first and second ^centuries ; especially jis these are 
found in the work of Ptolemy the Geographer. It was my original intenj^ion in 
this preliminary dissertation, to throw together, as briefly as possible, the vmrious 
circumstances which indicate the Gothic origin of our ancestors, without entering 
into tho wide field of controversy. But however unpleasant this task, especially 
with a gentleman whose abilities and indefatigable industry I am bound to ac- 
knowledge, and who, whatever may be his mistakes, deserves well of his country 
for the pains he has taken to elucidate her ancient history ; yet, I find it in- , 
dispensably necessary to investigate the grounds on wlfich he proceeds, as other- 
wise any thing hero exhibited, under the notion of argument, might be viewed as 
already invalidated. 

In order to erect or support his argument, that the Piets were Britons, or the 
sjxme people ^ith the Welsh, and that no language was spoken in Scotland, before 
the inti'oduction of what is called the Scoto-Saxon, save the Celtic ; the learned 
writer finds it necessary to assume certain data of a singular description. He 
either takes for granted, or flatters himself that he has proved, that, till a late 
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period there were none but Celts in Germany ; that the Roman historians are not 
worthy of credit, in as far as they insinuate any thing opposed to this hypothesis ; 
that the Goths were different from the Scythians ; that the Belgic was merely a 
dialect of the Celtic ; and that the stone monuments to be found in Britain were 
, fdl constructed by Celts. 

He assumes, that there were none but Celts in Germany, till a late period. 
He does not, indeed, fix the time of the first migration of the Goths into that 
country ; but seems to think that it was scarcely prior to the Christian era. For, 
as far as I can perceive, the only proof which he appeals to, is that of there being 
“ only two tongues (except the Greek) heard on the we.stern side of the Euxine, 
the Getic and the Sarmatic,” when Ovid was banished to Toml by Augustu.s. 
But, because there was a body of Goths at this time residing on the Euxine, it 
cannot amount to a proof that none of this race had previously settled in Germany, 
or in the northern countries. The Suevi, wlio certainly were not Celts, were in- 
habitants of Germany in tlie time of Julius Caesar, possessing the country now 
called Mecklenburg, and some neighbouring districts. The Chuhri extended to the 
Baltic. By many, indeed, they have been viewed as Celts. But the writers of 
the Universal History, whom Mr. Chalmers often quotes with respect, ol)serve on 
this head — “ The learned Grotius, and after him Sheringham, and most of tho 
northern writers, maintain, with arguments u'hich have not yet been confuted, that 
the Cimbrians, Getes, and Goths were one and the same nation ; that Scandinavia 
Was first peopled by them, and that from thence they sent colonies into the islamls 
of the Baltic, the Chersonesus, and the adjacent pLacos, ycL destitute of in- 
habitants.” Vol. XIX. 254. 

A very able and learned writer, who has paid particular attention to the subject, 
contends that “ the Cimbri, who, in conjunction with the Teutones, invaded Italy, 
and were defeated by Marius,” were Goths. “The country,” he says, “whence 
they proceeded, their close alliance with a Gothic tribe, and the description given 
of them by the Greek and Latin historians, who appear to have considered them ’ 
of the same race with the Teutones, clearly prove them to have been of German 
origin. (Plut. in Mario ; Livy, Epit. L. 68 ; Percy’s Preface to Mallet’s North. 
Antiq. p. 38 ; Mallet, Vol. I. 32.) To these considerations it may be added, that 
the name of their leader, Boiiorix, is evidently of Gothic structure ; and that 
Tacitus, who, in his de.scription of Germany, particularly and expressly marks the 
Vew tribes who appeared not to be Germans, is entirely silent respecting the Celtic 
origin of the Cimbri ; and in his account points out no difference between them 
and the other inhabitants. Tacit. Germ. 37.” Edin. Rev. for July, 1803, p. 367, 
368. 

The Suiones have never been viewed as Celts, but generally acknowledged as 
the more immediate ancestors of tho Swedes, although some say of tlie Danes. 
The Sitones, also a Scandinavian nation, were settled in these northern regions 
before the time of Tacitus. Caesar testifies that the Teutones and Cimbri, before 
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hia iXroB, ^xii.rum nostrorum memoria, after harassing all Gaul, had attempted to 
enter into the territories of the Belgae. Gall. Lib. ii. c. 4. 

But when ancient writers insinuate any thing unfavourable to our author’s 
hypothesis, he refuses to give them credit. We have seen with what freedom 
Tacitus is treated on another point. Here he meets with the same treatment, 
although in good company. “ When J. Caesar and Tacitus speak of Celtic 
colonies proceeding from Gaul into Germany, they only confound those recent 
colonies with the ancient people, who appear to have been unhnoum to those cele- 
brated writers. Strabo, u^o was not well informed with regard to Western 
Europe, acquaints us, indeed, that the Daci oh antique, of old, lived towards Ger- 
many, around the fountains of the Danube. Vol. I. 446. If his notion of 
antiquity extended to the age of Her odotus, we might learn from the father of 
history that the Danube had its springs among the Celtae.” Caled. p. 1 5, N. 

Bespectable as the testimony of Herodotus is, it cannot, in this instance, be pre- 
ferred to that of Strabo; for it is evident that he knew very little of the Celts, and 
tills only by report. The accurate and intelligent RenneU does not lay much 
stress on the passage referred to. “ Our author,” he says, “ had heard of the 
Celtae, who lived beyond the eoluinns of Hercules, and bordered on the Cynesiae 
or Cynetae, the most remote of all the nations who inhabited the western parts 
of Em‘ 0 })e. — Who the latter were intended for, we know not.” Geog. Syst. of 
Herod, p. 41, 42. 

If the ancient inhabitants of Germany were unknown to Caesar and Tacitus, 
with what consistency is it said, only in the page immediately preceding, where 
the writer speaks of Mascou’s work on the ancient Germans, that “ the Gothic 

people,” whom he “ considers as the first settlers of his country, obviously 

came in on the Celtic aborigines ; as we learn from J. Caesar and Tacitus f ” 
Caled. p. 14, N. Could these celebrated writere acknowledge the Celts as abori- 
gines, although “ the ancient people ” who inhabited Germany, “ appear to have 
been unknown to ” them ? 

Ho also takes it for granted, that the Goths were a different people from the 
Scythians. 

“ Evei’y inquiiy,” he observes, “ tends to demonstrate that the tribes who 
originally came into Europe by the Hellespont, were remarkably different, in their 
jjersons, their manners, and their language, from those people who in after ages 
migrated from Asia, by the more devious course, around the northern extremities 
of the Euxine, and its kindred Jake. This striking variety must for ever evince 
the difference between the Gothic and the Scythian hordes, however they may have 
been confounded by the inaccuracy of some writers, or by the design of others.” 
Ibid. p. 12. " 

This trssertion seems to have at least the merit of novelty. It is probably 
hazarded by our author, because he wishes it to appear that the Goths did not 
enter Europe so early as he finds the Scythians did ; and also, that the former were 
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never so powerful a race as to be able to people a great part of Europe. But we 
need not spend time on it ; as this passage contains all the proof that is exhibited. 
I shall only add, that, according to Rennell, the Scythia of Herodotus answers 
generally to the Ukraine, — “ its first river on the west being the Danube.” Geog. 
Syst. p. 50. Our author admits, that, during the fifth century before our common 
era, the Goths “ inhabited the western shores of the Euxine, on the south of the 
Danube.” Caled. p. 12, 13. He places them so nearly on the same spot with 
Herodotus, that he cannot easily prove that those whom he calls Goths, were 
not the same people whom “ the father of history ” calls Scythians. 

The accurate Reviewer, formerly quoted, has shewn that, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, the Scythians settled beyond the Tanais, on the Borders of Thrace, before 
the time of Sesostris, who, it is supposed, flourished about 1400 A.C. Hence he 
considers the opinion, independently of its direct evidence, that “ 500 A.C., they 
had advanced to the western extremity of Gaul, as by no means absurd or impro- 
bable." Edin. Rev. ut sup. p. 358. 

He afterwards shews, that Strabo (Lib. vii. p. 295, Causab.) “ evidently con- 
siders the Getae as a Scythian tribe ; ” adding, “ Pliny says, ‘ From the Borys- 
thenes, over the whole adjoining country, all are Scythian nations, different tribes 
of whom dwell near its banks : in one part the Getae, whom the Romans call the 
DacV Hist. Nat. Lib. iv. c. 12. Zamolxis is mentioned by Herodotus, Melp. 
p. 289 ; and by Strabo \ut sup.] as worshipped by the Getae ; and the authors of 
'the Etymol. Mag,, and Suidas, (in voc. Zamolxis) understand the Getae of Hero- 
dotus, whom they quote, to be Scythians.” Ihid. p. 359. 

Perhaps the strangest foundation of Mr. C.’s theory, is his opinion with respect 
to the language of the Belgae. He is well aware, that, if it appear from ancient 
history that their speech was Gothic, his whole fabric must fall to the ground ; 
because it is vmdeniable that Belgic colonies were settled in Britain before the in- 
vasion J>y Julius Caesar. To me, the existence of the Belgae in Britain, when it 
was fet visited by the Romans, ha-d always appeared an irrefragable proof that 
the gothic language was very early spoken, if not in the northern, at least in the 
southern, parts of our island; and of itself a strong presumption that it was pretty 
generally extended along the eastern coast. But our author boldly cuts the 
Gordian knot ; finding it easier, doubtless, to do so than to loose it. 

^ “ The British Belgae,” he says, “ were of a Celtic lineage.” “ This inquiry, 

with regard both to the lineage and colonization of the Belgae in Britain, has 
arisen by inference, rather than by direct information, from J. Caesar, when he 
speaks of the Belgae as occupying one third of Gaul, and as using a dijSerent 
tongue from the other Gauls. De Bel. Gal. 1. i c. 1. Yet, from the intimations 
of Livy and Strabo, Pliny and Lucan, we may infer that J. Caesar meant dialect, 
when he spoke of language. He ought to be allowed to explain his own meaning 
by his context. He afterwards says, ‘ that the Belgae were chiefly descended 
from the Germans ; and, passing the Rhine, in ancient times, seized the nearest 
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country of tlie Gauls.’ Ibid. Lib. ii. c. 4. But Germany, as we have seen, was 
possessed by the Celtae, in ancient times,” &c. Caled. p. 16. N. 

It is evident that the learned writer, notwithstanding the force of historical evi- 
dence to the contrary, is extremely unwilling to admit any distinct migration of 
the Belgae to Britain. For he adds — “It is even probable, that the Belgae of Kent ■ 
( Cantaej may have obtained from their neighbours the Belgae of Gaul, their Gaelic 
name; and even derived such a tincture from their intercourse, both in their 
speech and in their habits, as to appear to the undistinguishing eyes of strangers, 
to be ^ a doubtful descent" 

It is asserted that Caesar gives no direct informcUion as to the Belgae using a 
different tongue from the other Gauls. He does not, indeed, give any information 
of this kind. For, although he uses the common name for the country into which 
the Belgae had forced their way, calling it Oallia, he expressly distinguishes them 
from the Gauls. With respect to the difference of the language of this different 
people, he gives the most direct information. So little ground is there for the 
most remote idea that he meant only a peculiar dialect, that he uses all those dis- 
tinguishing modes of expression, which could be deemed necessary for characterizing 
a different race. He marks this difference, not merely in language, but in customs 
and laws. “ Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter se diflferunt.” Lib. i. c. 1. 
After the lapse of many centuries, every traveller observes the strong attachment 
of the Celts, not only to their langtxage, but to their customs ; and can it be sup- 
posed that they were so thoroughly changed by residing a few centuries in Belgium, 
although surrounded by kindred tribes ? Caesar does not speak like a man who 
was only throwing out a vague opinion. For he elsewhere informs us, that in 
consequence of particular inquiry, which he personally made at the deputies of the 
Rhemi, who of the Belgae were most contiguous to Gaul, “ he found that the 
greatest jjai't of the Belgae were spmng from^the Germans, and that they had 
anciently crossed the Rhine, and taken up their abode there because of the fertility 
of the country, and expelled the Gauls who inhabited these places.” Lib. ii. c. 4. 

Is it not evident from this language, that not only Caesar considered the Gapls as 
a different race from the Gei’mans, but that these deputies also were fully persuaded 
of the same thing ? Had they known, or even suspected, that the inhabitants of 
Germany were originally the same people with the Gauls, would they not naturally 
have said that they had sprung from the Gauls of Germany, and not from those o^ 
Gallia ? Does not the term ortos properly refer to the people or kindred, and not 
to iuiy former place of residence 1 

If a single doubt can remain "with respect to the certainty of the migration of 
the Belgae to Britain, after it had been possessed by the Celts, it must be removed 
by attending' to what the same historian says in another place. “ The interior part 
of Britain is inhabited by those who, according to tradition, were the aborigines ; 
the maritime parts, by those who, for the sake of war and spoil, passed over from 
Belgia, who are almost aU denominated from these States from which they had 
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their origm ; and who began to cultivate the lands which they had conquered. 
The number of men is infinite,” See. Lib. v. c. 1 2. 

An attempt is made to avoid the force of Caesar’s testimony concerning the 
origin of the Belgae from the Germans, when it is said, But Germany, as we 
, have seen, was possessed by the Celtae in ancient times.” This, however, is fairly 
to beg the question. Mr. Chalmers may persuade himself that he has seen this ; 
but, to others, the proof must appear extremely deficient. Although Caesar asserts 

that the Belgae differed from the Celts in language, customs, and laws ; yet we 
must believe that he meant nothing more than that there was some slight differ- 
ence in dialect. Although he asserts that they were mostly spnmg from the 
Germans, we must believe that by them he either meant Gauls, or was not ac- 
quainted with his subject. The reader may take his choice ; for, in the course of 
two pages, both these assertions are made. 

The learned gentleman seems, indeed, to have overlooked an historical fact of 
the greatest importance in this inquiry, wliich has been stated in the clearest light 
by a well-informed writer, to whom I have had occasion to refer more than once. 
This respects the application of the name Celts, as used by ancient historians. 

“The Greek authors appear to use K<xr«)j and roXoTam, and the corresponding names 
of the inhabitants, as strictly synonymous : they apply them sometimes to Gaul in 
general ; at other times the context proves that they are used in their original 
sense. But Belgic Gaul and its inhabitants are most frequently denoted by the 
Words KfXrwi, and k«Xto<. The Belgae appear to have attracted most of the attention 
of these historians ; and their description of them is so uniform and accurate, that 
no doubt can be entertained that they mean the Belgic Gauls, although they call them 
KfXroi. Strabo, speaking of the inhabitants of Britain, says, ‘The men are taller 
than the Gauls (rux RcXtuv), and their hair less yellow.’ Lib. iv. p.l94, 200. In his 
description of Germany, ‘Immediately beyond the Rhine, to the oast of the Celts, 
the Germans live, differing little from the Celtic race (tou KfXTtKot), in their savageness, 
tallness, and yellowness of hair ; and with respect to features, customs, and modes 
of life^ very like the Gauls (row KeXTon), whom we have already described : wherefore 
it is our opinion, that the Romans have given them very properly the name Oer- 
mani, implying the common origin of the Gauls (r«x«T«r) and them.’ Lib. vii. 
p. 290. The faithfulness and exact information of this author are well known : 
we may, therefore, consider liis description of the Gauls as accurate ; but it will 
apply only to the German or Belgic Gauls. Yellow or red hair distinguished a 
German tribe. There was no resemblance between the Celbs and Germans. Dio- 
dorus Siculus gives a very particular description of Gaul (raXorata, KcXt«i,) ; and it is 
evident that these terms are frequently employed, when he is speaking of that 
part which Caesar, from whom he has taken Iiis description, says was inhabited by 
the Belgae. He also expressly says, — ‘ The Gauls (raxarat) are tall, fair skinned, 
and naturally yellow haired.’ Lib. v. p. 212. Polybius, our author asserts, de- 
scribes the Gauls who pillaged Rome under Brennus, as Celts ; he certainly calls 
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them Celts (r«?u»T«», kixt<»i) ; but his enumeration and description of their different 
tribes put it beyond a doubt that they were German Gauls. He particularly 
names and describes the Veneti, Semnones, and Boii. Lib. ii. p. 42, Edit. Bas. 
1549. We have the express testimony of Strabo, that the first were Geiman 
Gauls, Lib. iv. p. 194 ; and the others are enumerated by Tacitus among the tribes 
of Germany ; Tacit. Germ. c. 38, 39. It may be objected, that Polybius mentions 
the Gauls as coming from a country very remote from any assigned to them by 
Tacitus and Strabo. But, in the time of the first historian, the Komans were 
entirely ignorant of Germany, and knew very little of Transalpine Gaul, and 
therefore could not mention the names or situation of the country whence the 
invaders originally came. Polybius says, they proceeded into Italy from the ad- 
joining territory on the north : tliis would be directly on their route from Germany : 
and as they had most probably occupied it for some time, Polybius, both from this 
circumstance and his want of information, would consider it as their original or 
permanent residence. Longolius, in his edition of Taciti Germania, shews that the 
appellations, Semnones and Boii, are evidently derived from the Gothic, and par- 
ticularly applicable to the situation and manners of those tribes. Tacit. Germ, 
edit. Longol. c. 38, 39. Pausanias calls both the Celtic and Belgic inhabitants 
of Gaul, roXaroi and KeXrai ; but as his authority is less important, and his descrip- 
tions not so full and definite, we shall only refer to him. Pausanias, Lib. i. p. 16, 
62, 66 ; Lib. x. p. 644, &c. Edit. Sylbur. Hanov. 1613. 

“ It is stiU more evident that the terms Gallia and GalU are frequently employed 
by the Latin authors, when their observations and descriptions are applicable only 
to Belgic Gaul and its inhabitants. We need not illustrate this point by the 
examination of any particular passages, as it is generally admitted, and easily 
proved.” Edin. Rev. ut sup. pp. 366, 367. 

But the assumptions of the learned writer, wjdch we have considered, are merely 
preparatory to the etymological evidence from Topography, which he pews as 
an irrefragable proof of his hypothesis. We shall first advert to what is said in 
order to shew that the Belgae were Celts. 

“ The topography of the five Belgic tribes of Southern Britain," he observes, 
“ has been accurately viewed by a competent surveyor, [Whitaker, Genuine Hist, 
of Britons, pp. 83 — 145.] and the names of their waters, of their head-lands, and 
of their towns, have been found, by his inquisitive inspection, to be only signifi> 
cant in the Celtic tongue.” Caled, p. 16. 

Candour requires that it should be admitted, that the Celtic dialects seem to 
excel the Gothic in expressive names of a topographical kind. The Celts have 
undoubtedly discovered greater warmth of fancy, and a more natural vein for 
poetical description, than the Gothic or Teutonic tribes. Their nomenclatures are, 
as it were, pictures of the countries which they inhabit. But at the same time, 
their explanations must be viewed with reserve, not only because of the vivid 
character of their imagination, but on account of the extreme ductility of their 
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language, which, from the great changes which it admits in a state of construction, 
has a far more ample range than any of the Gk>thic dialects. Hence, an ingenious 
Celt, without the appearance of much violence, could derive almost axiy word from 
his mother-tongue. Our author has very properly referred to Bullet's Diction- 
.naire, in proof of “ the great variety of the Celtic tongue ; ” Caled. p. 221. For, 
any one who consults that work, must see what uncertain ground he treads on 
in the pursuit of Celtic etymons. 

The learned gentleman asserts, that the names in the five Belgic provinces of 
South Britain are “ only significant in the Celtic tongue.” I dare not pretend to 
say that I can give the true meaning of any of them in another language ; be- 
cause there is little more than conjecture on either side. But if it can be proved, 
that they may have a signification in the Gothic or Teutonic, as well as in the 
Celtic — and one at least fully as probable — this argument must appear incon- 
clusive. 

“ The Belgic Cantae, in Kent,” he says, “ derived their significant name from 
the districts which they inhabited ; being the British Caint, signifying the open 
country.” This observation he applies, and it must apply equally well, to “ the 
Canto/} in North Britain ; ” p. 17. By the way, it may be observed, that this is 
a description of which our author seems peculiarly fond ; although it is of a very 
general natiire. For, as he says, p, 201, that the Piets received from the British 
provincials the descriptive appellation of Peithw, which “ denoted the people of 
the open country ; " in the very same page, explaining Venta, the name of a town, 
he derives it from “ British gwent, which, in composition, is v ent, signifying the 
open country." This also shews the flexibility of the language ; as the same word 
may be either caint, gwent, or went. But might not the Cantae receive their 
name from Alem. and Germ, hant, an extremity, a comer ; margo, extremitas, 
angulus? Does not this more particularly describe the situation? Sclulter, I 
find, vo, j^ant, has made the same observation which had occurred to me. He 
refers to Caesar, who indeed describes Kent, as if he had viewed the name as de- 
scriptive of its situation ; Cujus unum latus est contra GaUiam : hujus lateris alter 
angulus — est ad Cantium. Bell. Gall. Lib. v. 13. It is also far more descriptive, 
than Brit, gwent, of the sitiaation of the Cantae in North Britain, who inhabited 
the East of Ross-shire ; and whose country, as our author observes, p. 66, “ ran 
out eastward into the narrow point ” now called Tarbet-ness. There is at least 
one river in Kent, the name of which is not British. This is the Medway, A.-S. 
Medwaege, i.e. the river which runs through the middle of the country, or holds the 
mid way. It is probable that this was the Belg. name, which the A. -Saxons re- 
tained, because the Welsh call Maidstone, Caer Medwag, i.e., the city on Medway. 
V. Camden. The term Waeg or way appears indeed in the name given to it in 
the Itinerary of Antonine, Vagniacas. 

Mr. Chalmers derives the name of the Thames from Brit. Taw, Tam, See., “sig- 
nifying what expands or spreads, or what is calm.” This river, which is one of 
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the boundaries of Kent, has also been explained as significant in a Goth, dialect, 
by a writer who had no interest in the present question. “ There are two rivers 
in England,” he says, “of which the one is very rapid, and is called Tif-ur, whence 
at tif-a, praeceps ire : the other Temsa, which is almost stagnate, whence at temsa,” 
Ho explains eg fems-a, paululum moveor. G. Andr. p. 237. , 

In Kent, according to Antonine’s Itinerary, three towns have Dur as the initial 
syllable ; Durovei'iium, Durolenum, and Durohrivi, or, as Camden says, more cor- 
rectly, Du7'6brovae. Dur, it has been said, in British and Irish, signifies water ; 
Caled. p, 17, N. But the idea is too general and indefinite, to have given rise to 
so many names as, in different counties, exliibit this as a component term ; as 
BatavodwrttTn, a Belgic town, now Durstede, &c. Schilter has observed, that, in 
composition, it signifies a door or mouth, ostium. Now, although the word occurs 
in Celtic compositions, it seems originally Teutonic. The primary idea is janua, a 
door, which sense it stUl retains in almost aU the dialects of this language. Brit. 
dor has the same meaning. But the Teut. term is far more general. 

The Regni of Sussex were another Belgic tribe. Baxter says, that Ptolemy 
wrote Regid for Rend; and derives the name from C. B. rheng, quivis longus prdo, 
as lying along the coast. He admits that Belg. renc has the same meaning, ordo, 
series ; also flexus, flexus viarum, &c. ; Kilian. It has therefore at least an equal 
claim with the British. The only city mentioned by Ptolemy in this district is 
Nouiomxtgus. Magus, according to Wachter, is a Celtic word signifying a field, 
also a colony or town in a field. It frequently occurs in the composition of con- 
tinental names, en being used for the Latin termination vs. But, although magus 
should be originally Celtic, the name seems to have been formed by a Teutonic 
people, nouio being evidently Teut. nieuw, new. C. B. newydd is synon., but more 
remote. This name is the very same with the ancient one of Nimeguen, Teut. 
Nieuwmegen. This is Novmnagus, i.e. the new colony or town. 

The proper Bclgao possessed at least part of ‘Somersetshire, besides Hampshire 
and Wiltshire. Bath was the Badiza, or, as Baxter reads, the Badiaxt of 
Stephanus. This the British call Caer badon. But it is evident, that the ’name 
is not Brit, but Belg. Germ. Franc. Belg. bad, A.-S. baeth, Alem. pad, balneum; 
Alem. Franc, bad-on. Germ, bad-en, A.-S. baeth-an, lavare. Ptolemy mentions 
Uzella aestuarium, which, Camden says, is now called Euel-mouth, Now Goth. 
os signifies the mouth of a river. Thus Uzella would seem exactly to correspond 
to the modern name ; q. os-euel, the mouth of the Eml. To this day, Oyse in* 
Shetland, where the Celtic never entered, signifies “ an inlet of the sea Brand's 
Descr. p. 70. 

As the names of many of the Belgic towns end in Dun or Dinum, Mr. Chalmers 
attempts to shew that the Belgae must have been Celts, because “ Dunum and 
Dinum are the latinized form of Dun, and Din, which, in the British and Irish, 
as well as in the ancient Gothic, signify a fortified place;” Caled. p. 17, N. But, 
if dun has this signification in the ancient Gothic, the argument proves nothing. 
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From what he has stated, the presumption is that it was originally a Goth, and 
not a Celt. term. For, as he says, that “ Dunum is the name of iJie chief town 
of the Cauci in Ireland, which is asserted to be a Belgic tribe it is questionable 
if any of the other towns, having this termination, were Celtic. Londinum and 
Camelodunum were Belgic towns, being situated in the territories of the Trino- 
vantes. Maridunum, according to Baxter, who reads Margidunum, is from Teut. 
maerg, marl, which is copiously found in the neighbourhood, and d^cn, town. He 
says that, in the modern British, mer signifies meduUa. But in the old Brit, the 
term for marl is the same with that now used in English. It may be added, that 
Germ, dun, as signifying civitas, urbs, is only the term, properly signifying an 
inclosure, locus septus, used in a secondary sense. It is derived from tyn-en, sepire. 
V. Wachter, vo. Dun. 

It has been asserted, that “ there is a radical difference in the formation of the 
Celtic and Gothic names, which furnishes the most decisive test for discriminating 
the one language from the other in toj^ographic disquisitions ; and even in tlie 
construction of the two tongues : such vocables as are prefixed in the formation 
of the British and Gaelic names, are constantly affixed in the composition of the 
Gothic, the Saxon, and English names. — Those tests are so decisive, as to give 
the means of discriminating the Celtic from the Saxon or Gothic names, when the 
form of the vocables compounded are nearly the same.” Caled. p. 491. Without 
disputing the propriety of tins position, it is sufficient to observe that, if this be 
so decisive a test, although the names of places terminating in T)‘in, Dunum, &c., 
are elsewhere (p. 17.) claimed as Celtic, it must bo evident that the claim is un- 
just. Londinum, Vindonum, Milsidunum, Camelodmium, Rigadunum, Mari- 
dunum, &c., must all be Gothic names. 

It is a strong assertion, which the learned writer has made, that “ the topogra- 
phy of Scotland, during the first t\YO centuries of our common era contains not 

a particje of Gothicisni p. 231. “The Camabii, Damnii, and Cantae, of Scotland 
are granted to have been Belgic tribes Ibid. pp. 16, 17, N. The Oarnabii, or, 
with greater approximation to the orthography of Ptolemy, Comabii, have been 
supposed to receive their name from the three great promontories which they 
possessed in Caithness, Noss-Head, Duncansby-Head, and the Dunnet-Head. 
For com, in Brit, is said to signify a promontory. But the name might be derived, 
in the same sense, from Belg. koer, specula, a watch-tower, and nebbe, a promon- 
tory ; q. the people who looked attentively from the promontories. Or, if it 
should be Camabii, it maybe from O. Goth, kar, a man, whence Su.-G. karl, A.-S. 
ceorl, id. V. Karl, Ihre, and Verel. Ind. This most probably gives us the origin 
of a number of names beginning with Car, which Mr. Pinkerton has mentioned, 
without adverting to the use of the term in Gothic (Enquiry, I. 226.) ; as the 
Careni and Camonacae of Scotland, the Carini of ancient Germany, the Carh\ lesi 
and Carbiletae of Thrace, the (7ami, &c. &c. The latter part of the word may be 
from Nahaei or Navaia, the river Navern. Virvedr-um, Duncansby-head, may 
be composed of Isl. ver, ora, and ved/r, tempestas, q. the stormy coast. 
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Concerning Berubium, Noss-liead, it lias loeen said, that “ the word Bery would 
seem to have been a common appellation to such places, as Dungisbay Head, at those 
times [when Ptolemy wrote]. At this day a similar promontory in the island of 
Walls in Orkney, is termed the Bery. The word is clearly of Norwegian deriva- 
tion. It signifies a place of observation; or a principal station for discovering 
the approach of an enemy by sea, when at a great distance.” P. Canisbay, Statist. 
Acc. viii. 163. By mistake, however, the writer applies the name Berubium to 
Dungisbay Head. He says, that “ there is not a place throughout the peuish, 
whose name indicates the least affinity to ” the Gaelic. Turvedr-um may be from 
taer-a, atterere, and vedr, tempestas ; the promontory where the storm rends or 
tears ships. 

We have already adverted to the meaning of the name Cantae. In the 
territory of this tribe was the Vara Aestuarium, or Murray Frith, into which runs 
the river Beaulie, anciently called Farar. Isl. vara, voer in Genit. varar, signifies 
ora, portus, a harbour, ubi appellant naves ; G. Andr. p. 247. Looca, the name 
given by Ptolemy to the Murray Frith, may be allied to Isl. loha, a small harbour, 
porta parva ; Verel. These etymons have at least as much probability as those of 
Baxter ; who deduces Varar from C. B. gwar ar isc, maris coUum, the neck of the 
sea, and Loxa from ael osc, supercUium aquae, the brow of the water. Mr 

Clialmers says, that the latter “ obviously derived its name from the British 

Llwch, with a foreign termination, signifying an inlet of the sea, or collection of 
water p. 66, N. But the Goth, dialects exhibit this word with far greater 
variety of use ; Su.-G. A.-S. Alem. log, laga, a lake ; IsL log, laug, lug, a sea, a 
collection of waters ; Su.-G. heg-a, profluente unda vel mare se proluere; Isl. log- 
ast, fluvium vel aquam tranare ; Alem. lauche, collectio aquaxum, &c., &c. 

He thinks that the Catini, whose name is retained in Caithness, “ probably de- 
rived their appellation from the British name^ of the weapon, the Cat, or Catai, 
wherewith they fought,” q. clubmen : p. 67. But the Cateia was a weapon of 
the ancient Germans. If the testimony of Virgil merits regard, it belonged not 
to a Celtic but to a Teutonic people. i 


Teutonico ritu soliti torquere catciaa. Mn. Lib. vii. 


For this reason, the Cateia was also called Teutona. Hence Aelfric in his A.-^, 
Gl. says. Clava vel Cateia, vel Teutona, annes cynnes gesceot, i.e., “ a javeline of 
the same kind.” Servius informs us, that spears were called Cateiae in the 
Teutonic language. Wachter says ; “ It is properly a javelin, denominated from 
katt-en, i.e», because of its being throvm,” 

This etymon pretty clearly indicates that they were Belgae. They might per- 
haps be the same people with the Catti, a German nation mentioned by Tacitus. 
Their name, according to Wachter, signifies warlike, from the Celt, word cat, war. 
In the specimens which our author has given of the names of Promontories, 
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Bivers, &o., in North Britain, it is granted that many are undoubtedly Celtic. It 
is not, however, a satis&ctory proof of the British origin of the Piets, that many 
British names are yet retained in the country which they possessed. For, while 
it is said that the Scoto-Saxon afterwards prevailed over the Gaelic, it is admitted 
Jhat the Celtic names of places, whether British or Gaelic, still kept their 
ground. It is also well known, that in various parts of England, where the de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxons have resided for upwards of thirteen centuries, the 
names of some rivers and mountains are still British. Lhuyd even goes so far as 
to assert that the names of different rivers are neither Welsh nor Armorican, but of 
Irish or Gaelic origin : whence he infers, that those who now speak the Irish 
language, possessed the southern parts of Britain before the Welsh, and that the 
latter were only a secondary colony from Gaul. Now, if this be the case as to the 
Welsh, who have possessed that country for nearly two thousand years, might 
not the same thing happen in the northern part of the island 1 V. Lhuyd’s Lett, 
to the Welsh, Transl., pp. 12, 17. 

The very same process passes before our own eyes. Do not the British settlers 
in America very generally retain the Indian names of rivers, bays, mountains, 
villages, &c. May it therefore be justly inferred, a thousand years hence, that 
the British were an Indian people ? 

The author of Caledonia observes, p. 221, — “ In the subsequent progress of the 
Gothic tribes over Europe, wherever they occupied countries which had been 
previously occupied by the Celts, the Gothic intruders not only adopted the names 
of the rivers, mountains, and other places, that the more lively g- aiius of the Celts 
had imposed, from a more energetic and descriptive speech ; but, the Gothic col- 
onists borrowed many terms from the more opulent language of their Celtic pre- 
decessors. — The Saxons, who settled in Britain, were prompted, by the poverty of 
their speech, to follow the example of their Gothic fathers.” 

Is not this sufficient to invalidate the argument in favour of the British origin 
of the Piets ? If Goths, it is natural to suppose that, like the rest of their 
brethren, they would retain the Celtic names. 

Thil assertion, however, must not be carried too far. For, notwithstanding the 
concession frequently made by Schilter and Wachter, that words retained iii 
Germany, to which they could not assign a Gothic origin, are Celtic ; other learn- 
ed writers have viewed the matter in a different light. Leibnitz concludes, from 
Boxhom’s Brit. Diet., that the Welsh have borrowed a great deal from the 
German. Oper. Vol. IV. P. I. Hist., p. 193. The truth seems to be, as Ihre 
candidly acknowledges, that some of the most ancient and primitive terms, 
common to the Gothic and Celtic dialects, are so nearly allied, that it is impossible 
to determine with certainty to which of them they have originally belonged. 

Many of the words, indeed, which the learned writer has selected as exclusively 
British, appear in the Goth, dialects. Cove, it is said, signifies a creek, from C. B. 
cof, a hollow trunk, a cavity, a belly. , But A.-S. co/e, Isl. and Germ, ko/e, seem to 
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give the proper sense ; spelunca, a cave. Cove-harbour, (St. Vigeans, P. Forfitrs.) 
is mentioned as confirming the other sense. But its proper name is Ea^-haven, 
The coves in its vicinity are not creeks, but caves. Kyle, p. 34, a strait, is not 
confined to Celt. V. Diet. in. vo. Heugh, p. 35, a height on the sea-coast, is traced 
to C. B. wih, high, &c. But the term is strictly GotL V. Diet. The worcis hav-< 
ing fort, a harbour, in their composition, are very oddly claimed as C. B. Forth, 
it said, p. 36, N., is merely C. B. porth, a haven, being " the great haven of 
Edinburgh.” Far more accurately might it be deduced from IsL jvord, Su.-G. 
fiaerd, a firth. But more probably the frith took the name of the river, a name 
which it bears far above Stirling. There is no necessity that Ram, as signifying 
a point, in a variety of names (p. 36,) should be traced to ram, high, or in C. B. 
what projects. Su.-G. and Germ, ram will answer fully as well; ora, margo; 
terminus. Rin, Rynd, Rhind, denoting a point, may be all traced to Isl. rind-a 
protrude, whence rind-ung, protrusio ; or may be the same with Alem. rin, ter- 
minus, limes, finis, from rin-en, separare. Ross, a promontory, p. 37, may be 
allied to Teut. roetse, rootse, rupes, petra, sive mens praeruptus ; Franc, roz, id. 
Although C. B. trwyn si^ifies a nose, a snout, and Com. iron, a nose, a promon- 
tory, they seem originally the same with Isl. triona, rostmm porrectum. 

Among the Rivers, &c., p. 37, the first mentioned are White Adder and Black 
Adder, the term being traced to C. B. aweddur, running water. But although 
written, in some of the Statist. Accounts, Whittader and Whittater, the vulgar 
pronunciation is merely given. In four instances, where the first of these deno- 
minations is explained, it is resolved, as all the South of Scotland knows it ought 
to be, into White watei'. Allen, Alwen, Elmn, and Ain, p. 38, are claimed as of 
Brit, origin. Alem. ellende denotes impetus, from dUen, festinare. Sw. elf, how- 
ever, signifies a river ; in its inflected form, elfwen or elven. Hence, as has been 
supposed, the Elh in Germany, Lat. Alb-is. Air is traced to C. B. air, brightness, 
or aer, violence. Isl. aer, corresponds to the Utter, furious ; aerast, to rage, aer-a, 
to raise to fury. Avon, a river, may be allied to Su.-G. aa, water in'" general, 
a river, which assumes the inflected form of aan. V. Rudbeck. Atlant., °II. 52. 
Bannochutn does not appear to be a dimin. from Gael, han, as in p. 39,^but a 
Goth, name : V. Bannock in Diet. Bello (C. B. hellaw, a tumultuous raging 
stream) ; Isl. bell-a, to be driven with noise, and aa, water. The name Bran (0. 
Gael, a stream, C. B. what rises over, p. 39, may originate from its lucidity ; 
Germ, brand, clear, bright. • 

The rivers which have the netme Codder, are derived from Brit. c<deddAit/r, the 
hard water, or cell-dxor, Ir. coill-dur, the woody water, p. 40. The latter is most 
natural ; because, when this name was given, it must be supposed that the country 
was almost one wood. Isl. kaelda signifies an impure spring of water, or living 
water in putrid and marshy ground; V. G. Andr. The Dean (p. 41) might 
properly enough be traced to Germ, dien-en, humiliare, as it is a very flat stream, 
that creeps along through Strathmore ; as den, a small dale, seems to acknowledge 
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the origin, q. locus depressus. Don and Boon, derived from C. B. dotwi, Ir. 
don, dark, dusl^, or dmin, deep, may be from Goth. cZon-a, strepere, to make a 
noise. Eden (deduced from C. B. eddain, a gliding stream, p. 43), might be 
traced to A.-S. ea, water, a river, and den, a vale. The veiy prevalent name of 
Esk, notwithstanding its evident affinity to O. Gaul, esc, wysc, C. B. wysg, Is. ease, 
uisg, water, a stream, a river, cannot reasonably disclaim all Goth, affinity. For 
Isl. vme is the genitive of wattn, water, G. Andr., pp. 248, 249, the form of which 
is retained in Germ, toasser, aqua, fluvius. Wachter observes that Belg. esch 
or aech denotes a stream. This he indeed views as formed from Celt. isca. 
But this is at least very doubtful ; for this good reason, that the Goth, dialects 
retain the obvious origin of the name for water, as well as the primary idea, in vos, 
perfusio aquae, &c. V. Diet. vo. Weeze, v. For, as the learned Hyde says, the 
reason why water has received this name, is plainly because it ouseth out. Hence 
he expl. Oafot'd, q. ouse-fort, either the ford, or the castle on the water. Even 
the designation Car-leon-ur-usc, i.e. the city of the Legion on the river, is not ex- 
cfhsively Celt. For Wormius, in like manner, thus explains Dan. os or ois ; Ostium 
fluminis: vel sinum maris notat. ; Monum. Dan., pp. 195, 196. The Runic letter 
0, or Oys, is thus defined ; Sinus maris promontori is acutioribus excurrentibus, 
nautis infestis ; vel etiam ostium maris portum navibus praebens. Literat. Run. 
c. xvi., p. 87 : V. also Jun. Gl. Goth., p. 22. To this day, Isl. aros signifies the 
mouth of the river ; Verel. 

‘ Nothing can be inferred from Ey, in Eymouth, &c., p. 44. For i,t is unquestion- 
ably Goth. If it appears in Celt, in the forms of aw, ew, ea, ly, a river, we find 
Su.-G. a, Su.-G. Isl. Oa, A.-S. ea, pi. aea, Alem. aha, id. Germ, ache, elementum 
aquae, Moes-G. aquha, id. ; V. Ihre, vo. Aa, amnis. Garry (derived from C. B. 
garw, Ir. garbh, what is rough, a torrent), may be resolved into A.-S. gare, geariv, 
expeditus, and ea, aqua, q. the rapid stream, S., the yare stream. Lyne (C. B. 
what is in motion, what flows, p. 46), may be allied to Isl. Un-ur, Germ. Und, 
mild, gentle. Lunan is traced to Celt, lun, hn, lyn, what flows, water, a lake, a 
pool. Isl. Ion, stagnum, lacuna. Now, it is admitted that “ the Lunan in Angus, 
from its tranquil flow, settles into a number of small pools.” Tliere is no necessity 
for deriving Lid, which indeed seems the proper name of the river vulgurly called 
Idddal or Liddell, from C. B. Hid, “ a violent effusion, a gush or “ 0. Gaulish 
lid, hasty, rapid, p. 47. It may be traced to Teut. lijd, transitus, lyd-en, to 
glide ; to Alem. lid, liquor ; to Isl. lid, a bending ; lid-a, to hasten, to pass with 
flight ; or to A.-S. hlid, hlyd, tumult, noise, like Lid in Devonshire, whence Lid- 
ford, A.-S. hlyda-ford, which Somner thinks denominated from its noisy motion. 
Nid is derived from C. B. nidd, neth, “a stream that forms whirls or turns,” p. 47. 
A.-S. nithe is used in a similar sense ; nithe one, genibus flexis, with bent knees, 
from nith-an, deorsum. Nethy and Nethan are said to be diminutives of tho C. B. 
word. Hat Nethan is probably from A.-S. neothan, downwards, q. what descends ; 
and Nethy may be q. neoth-ea, the water which descends, or the stream that is 
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lower in respect of some other. On Orr in Fife, and Orr, Urr, in Galloway, Mr. 
C. refers to C. B. or, cold, wyr, signifying a brisk flow, Basque ttra, water, a river, 
p. 48. Su.-G. tw denotes stormy weather ; Alem. ur, a river, because by inunda- 
tion it lays waste like a wild beast ; IsL orra, Martis impetus. Pool, in several 
compound words, is referred to C. B. pooll, Arm. poull, Gael. a ditch, a ‘pool 
and it is said that A.-8. pol is from the C. B., this word being “ in all the dialects 
of the Celtic, but not in any of the pure Gothic dialects p. 48. ButTeut. poel 
is palus, lacuna, stagnum ; Su.-G. poel, Isl. pod-a, and Germ, pful, id. Tay and 
Tiviot are both derived from C. B. ta, taw, “what spreads or expands ; also tran- 
quil. ” Isl. teig-ia also signifies to extend. G. Andr. deduces Tif-r, the name of 
a very rapid river, from tyfa, praeceps pedare ; Germ, tav-en, diflluere, to flo’w 
abroad. Tweed, “ C. B. iuedd, signifies what is on a side, or border ; the bor- 

der or limit of a country ; ” p. 49. This etymon is pretty consonant to modem 
ideas. But when the name was imposed, Tweed did not suggest the idea of a 
border any more than Tay, &c. Allied perhaps to Isl. thwaette, twaette, to wash, 
from twaa, id., as a river is said to wash a country. A.-S. twaede signifies doubll, 
and may denote something in reference to the river. This name being given to it 
in Annandale, we cannot well suppose it to originate from the junction of the 
Teviot, and what is called Tweed ; although these rivers are so nearly of a size, 
that one might be at a loss to say which of the names should predominate. Tyne, 
“ C. B, tain, a river, or mnning water.” Isl. tyn-a, to collect, q. the gather- 
ing of waters. JBence perhaps Teut. tyne, lacus. 

Yarrow, p. 50, to which the same origin with Garry is ascribed, may have been 
formed from gearw, as above ; or from ge, the A.-S. prefix, and arewa, an arrow, 
as denoting its rapidity. According to Wachter, Germ, arf, id., is used in this 
figurative sense. For he says that Arabo, a river which joins the Danube, has its 
name from aif, an arrow, because of its rapid motion. Ythan, the Ituna of 
Richard, is deduced “ from Brit, eddain, or *elhain, which signifies gliding,” as 
being “ a slow running stream.” Might it not be traced to A.-S. yth, unda, ythian, 
to flow ? 

Among the names of Miscellaneous Districts, appears Dal, as signifying a flat 
field, or meadow, from Brit, dol, Ir. dal, id., p. 53. But this term appears in all 
the Goth, dialects, for a valley; Moes-G. dalei, A.-S. dael, Su.-G. Belg. dal, Isl. 
dal-ur, Alem. tal, tuol, &c. Besides, this is the precise sense of C. B. ddl, as given 
by Lhuyd, vallis ; and Ir. dal has no affinity, as explained by Obrien. . For it sig^ 
nifies a share, a portion, evidently the same with Teut. ded, Su.-G, del, &c. 
Nothing can be inferred from the names including Eagles or Eccles, which our 
author derives from Brit, eglwys, Ir. eaglais, &c., a church. For they are merely 
the corruptions of the Latin name imposed by the monk^. Thus the proper ■ 
writing, of One of the names mentioned, is not A’cc/es-Magirdle, but Ecolesia- 
Magirdle. Nothing is done unless it can be proved that the Gr. word ukXvtm was 
borrowed from the Celtic. If Fordun, Kincardines, and Forden, Perths. be pro- 
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perly derived from Brit, ford, a passage, a road, the Goth, would have an equal 
<^ini j A.-S.ybrd, a ioTd,fore, iter, Su. -G. /oc^^e, viae facilitas. 

Rayne, Aberd. is traced to C. B. rhann, Ir. rann, rain, “ a portion, a division, 
a division of lands among brothers p. 56. IsL ren, signifies the margin or border 
of a field, whence rend, ager limitatus ; Verel. 

Here I shall only add that the learned writer goes so far as to assert that the 
very “ name of the B^lgae was derived from the Celtic, and not a Teutonic, origin." 
“The root,” he adds, “ is the Celtic BcZ,. signifying tumult, havoc, war; Bda, to 
wrangle, to war ; Belac, trouble, molestation ; Belawg, apt to be ravaging ; Belg, 
an overwhelming, or bursting out; Belgiad, one that outruns, a ravager, a Belgian ; 
Belgws, the ravagers, the Belgae p. 17. 

This, although it were true, would prove nothing as to the origin of the Belgae. 
For we might reasonably enough suppose that the name had been given them by 
the neighbouring Celts, who had suffered so much from them, as they invaded and 
took possession of part of their territories. But as our author commends the 
’Glossaries of Schilter and Wachter as elaborate, p. 16, N. (b), as he justly acknow- 
ledges the writers to be “vastly learned,” p. 12, their sentiments merit some re- 
gard. Schilter says ; “ That the name of the Belgae is German, certainly hence 
appears, that this people were of a German origin, and having crossed the Rhine, 
vanquished the Gauls in these lands wliich they occupied.” He then cites the 
passage from Caesar, formerly considered, adding — “ This migration took place be- 
fore the iiTuption of the Cimbri and Teuiones, which was A. Ill, before Christ ; 
because Caesar says that this was, Patrum memoria nostrum, hue the other must 
have been long before, because he uses the term antiquitus" He derives the 
name from Alem. belg-en, to be enraged, a term used by Notker, and still in 
Alsace and Belgium. Thus Belgae is explained as equivalent to indignabundi et 
irritabiles. 

Wachter seems to give the sam5 etymon, vo. Balgen. He observes that ancient 
writers everywhere mark the wrathful disposition of the Belgae ; and particularly 
Jose^us, Antiq. L. xix,, c. 1. BeU. Jud,, c. 16, when he calls the Germans “men 
naturally irascible,” and ascribes to them “ fury more vehement than that of wild 
beasts.” 

II. — But besides the evidence arising from history, it certainly is no inconsider- 
*able proof that the northern parts of Scotland were immediately peopled from the 
North of Europe by a Gothic race, that otherwise no satisfiictory account can be 
given of the introduction of the Vulgar Language. 

It has been generally supposed that the Saxon language was introduced into 
Scotland in the reign of Malcolm Canmore by his good queen and her retinue; or 
partly by means of the intercourse which prevailed between the inhabitants of 
Scotland, and those of Cmnberland, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, 
which were held by the kings of Scotland as fiefs of the crown of England. An 
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English witer, not less distinguished for his amiable disposition and candour 
than for the cultivation of his mind, has objected to this hypothesis with great 
force of argument. 

“ This conjecture,” he says, “does not seem to be perfectly satisfactory; nof are 
the causes in themselves sufficient to have wholly changed the language of the 
country. If, at the present moment, the Celtic lajiguage prevailed over the whole 
of Scotland, instead of being confined to the Highlands, sujjh a testimony would 
compel us to admit, either that the Saxons and Danes had been prevented by some 
unaccountable cause from attempting to form a settlement on the northern shores 
of this island ; or that their attempts had been rendered abortive by the superior 
bravery and skill of the inhabitants. But, as the same Teutonic dialects are found 
to form the basis of the language, both in England and in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, Mr. Hume has been induced, and apparently with great reason, to infer, from 
this similiarity of speech, a similar series of successive invasions ; although this 
success is not recorded by the historians of Scotland. 

“ If this conclusion be admitted, it is evidently unnecessary to refer us to the 
much later period of Malcolm’s reign ; or to seek in his marriage with an English 
princess, in his distributions of lands among his followers, or in the policy which 
induced him to change his place of residence, for the establishment of a language 
which the Saxons and Danes could not fail of bringing with them ; and which, if 
it had not been thus introduced, the inhabitants of the plains would probably have 
rejected as obstinately as those of the mountains.” Ellis’s Spec. Anc. Eng. Poet., 
i. 226, &c. 

To suppose, indeed, that a few foreign adherents of a court, received as refugees, 
could change the language of a country, is to form the idea of something which 
would appear in history as a fact completely insulated. Whether the same elegant 
writer be right or not in his opinion, that William the Conqueror did not think of 
eradicating the Saxon language, his reasoning, abstractly viewed, is certainly 
just. “ WUllam must have known that the Franks who conquered Gaul, and his 
own ancestors who subdued Neustria, had not been able to substitute the Teutonic 
for the Romance language, in their dominions ; that the measure was not at all 
necessary to the establishment of their power ; and that such an attempt is, in 
all cases, no less impnwjticable than absurd, because the patient indocility of the 
multitude must ultimately triumph over the caprice of their armed preceptors.” 
Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 

It is undeniable, indeed, that the Norman-French, although it had every advan- 
tage, and retained its ascendancy at court for several ages, was at length even 
there borne down by the Saxon, which had still been spoken by the vulgar. The 
Romans, although they conquered the South-Britains, civilized them in a consider- 
able degree, and introduced the knowledge of arts among them, seem scarcely to 
have made any impression on their language. The Goths, who subdued the 
Romans, and seated themselves in Italy, were in their turn subdued by the very 
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people to whom they gave laws, as receiving their language from them. For it is 
well known that, although a variety of Gothic words are retained in the Italian, 
by far the greatest proportion is Eoman. 

Can it be supposed, then, without directly contradicting universal experience, 
that a few Saxons, who were not conquerors but refugees, could give language to 
the nation that afforded them protection ? Has any change similar to this taken 
place among the Wejph, who are viewed as the same people with the Piets, not- 
withstanding their intercourse with the English during several centuries, since the 
cessation of national hostilities ? Have the Celts of Ireland renounced their lan- 
guage in compliment to the English of the Pale, as they have been called, who, in 
proportion, were certainly far more numerous than the Saxons belonging to the 
court of Canmore 1 Few nations have been more tenacious of the customs and 
language of their ancestors than the Celtic inliahitants of Scotland. We know 
how little progress has been made for more than half a century past in diffusing 
the English tongue through the Highlands ; although not only the arm of power 
has been employed to dissolve the feudal attachments, but the aid of leanung and 
rehgioh has been called in. The young are indeed taught to read English, but 
often they read without understanding, and still prefer speaking Gaelic. 

Had the Saxon found its way into Scotland in the manner supposed, it would 
necessarily have been superinduced on the Gaelic. This has always been the case, 
where one language prevailed over another, unless the people who spoke the ori- 
ginal language were either completely or nearly exterminated. Thus was the 
Norman gradually incorporated with the Saxon, as the Frank! >lx had been with 
the Latinized Celtic of France. But the number of Gaelic words to be found in 
what is called the Brood Scots, bears a very small proportion to the body of the 
language. 

It is well known; that in many places on the borders of the Highlands, where, 
according to the hypothesis controverted, the one language should appear as it 
were malting into the other, they are kept totally distinct. This is particularly 
remarked in the account of the parish of Dowally in Perthshire. “ It is a curious 
fact, fhat the hills of King’s Seat and Craigy Bams, which form the lower boun- 
dary of Dowally, have been for centuries the separating barrier of these languages. 
In the first house below them, the English is, and has been spoken ; and the 
Gaelic, in the first house (not above a mile distant) above them.” Statist. Acc., 
Xx. 490. In some instances a rivulet forms as effectual a boundary in this respect, 
as if an ocean intervened. 

Malcolm Canmore, according to the testimony of Simeon oLDurham and Bromp- 
ton, in his incursions into England, carried so many captives with him, that they 
were afterwards seen not only in every village, but in every house. Had this been 
literally the case, his army must have borne some resemblance to that of Xerxes. 
But, although this had been literally the case, woxild captives or slaves overpower 
the language of their masters ? Is it not admitted, at any rate, that after the 
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death of Malcolm they “ were driven away by the umotl ermUy of the (^lic 
people that “ the Celtic inhabitants would not submit to ” the authority 
of Duncan, till he had agreed never again to introduce Normans or English into 
their country ; that “ this jealousy of strangers continued under Donal J^ne 
and that it “ occasioned insurrections under William the Lyon ?” Caled., p, 498. 

It is evident that some Saxon Barons, with their followers, received lands in 
Scotland during some of the succeeding I'eigns. But, a few individuals could not 
produce greater effects in Scotland, than all the power of tCe Norman Barons in 
England. It seems also undeniable, that the foreigners of distinction who settled 
in Scotland, particularly in the reign of David L, were mostly Normans, and there- 
fore could not introduce the Saxon. According to Lesley, Hist. Scot., Lib. vi., p. 
201, this was the case even in the time of Canmore. 

It is very questionable, if, even during the reign of Edward the Confesspr, French 
was not the language principally spoken at court. It has been asserted, indeed, 
that during this reign “ the Anglo-Saxon had ceased to be cultivated.” V. Ellis’s 
Spec., i. 39. Camden has said that Edward the Confessor “resided long in France, 
and is charged by historians of his time to have returned from thence wholly 
Frenchified.” Remains, p. 210. 

It has been supposed that this unparalleled change was partly owing to occa- 
sional intercourse with the northern counties of England, which were subjected to 
the Scottish crown. But this intercourse was by far too limited to have any in- 
fluence in completely changing a language. It would be more natural to invert 
the idea and to suppose that the inhabitants of these countries had received the 
peculiar terms, which they retain in common with the vulgar of Scotland, from the 
residence of the Scots among them, whUe the heir-apparent of our crown was 
Prince of Cumberland. 

It is certain that Domesday-book, a work compiled by order of William the 
Conqueror, from an actual survey of the whole of England, does not include any 
of the counties lying to the North of the Humber ; which is a proof thaV in that 
age ; these counties were considered as belonging to Scotland. 

Hardy ng acknowledges that all the country to the North of the Humbe# once 
pertained to Scotland. “ He made the bye ways throughout Britain, and he 
founded the archflamynes, at London one for Logres, another at Yorke for Albanye, 
that nowe is Scotlande ; for that time from Humber north that was that tyme 
Scotland ; and the thyrd at Carleon in Wales, for al Wales.” Chron. Ruhr, of c.i 
33, Fol. 29, a. 

This indeed refers to a period long prior to the Christian era ; and the account 
is evidently fabulous. But I mention it, because it is here admitted by the Chron- 
icler, hostile as he was to the independence of Scotland, as a circumstance which 
could not be denied, that in former times the country to the North of the Humber 
was viewed as a part of Scotland. 
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But there is still a more natural account of the great similaiitj of language 
between Scotland and the North of England. To me it appears that Mr. Pinker- 
ton has proved, from undoubted testimony, that the Piets had possession of the 
North of England for more than a century before Ida founded the kingdom 
•of Bemicia ; and that, although for a time they were subjected to the power of 
the Angles, they afterwards regained their authority in this quarter. V. Enquiry, 
I. 321—335. 

It may be viewed as a confirmation of this account, that, in the North of 
England, th is often changed into d. “ In the N.,” says Lambe, “ ih is fre- 

quently changed into d; as, for father, we say fader; for girth, gird; for Roth- 
hury, a town in Northumberland, Rodhury ; for Lothian, Loudon." Notes to the 
Battle of Floddon, p. 80. 

This is a distinguishing characteristic of the dialect of Angus, which was un- 
doubtedly a part of the Pictish territory. For haith, both, they stiU say haid ; for 
skaith, injury, skaid ; for maith, a maggot, maid, &c. Now, it is well known that 
this is a peculiarity of the ancient Scandinavian. The Icelanders, at this day, 
pronounce the th as if it were d ; they often, indeed, write d, where th occurs in 
A.-S. and in tlie German dialects. 

It has also been supposed that the Flemings, a considerable number of whom 
occasionally settled in Scotland, contributed to the change of language. But, from 
all the evidence that we have of a Flemish colonization, the effect is evidently by 
far too great for the cause. Whatever influence, as ti’adesmen, they might be 
supposed to have in towns, it must have been very inconsiderable in the interior 
parts of the country. As it is said that — “ Aberdeenshire was particularly dis- 
tinguished in early times for considerable colonies of Flemings,” it has been 
inferred that " we may thus perceive the true source to which may bo traced up 
the Teutonic dialect of Aberdeensliire, that is even now called the Broad Buchan." 
Caled., pi 603, 604. But it will appear from the following Dictionary, that many 
of these words are not Teutonic, but Scandinavian. At any rate, the fact is un- 
deniable, that many of the terms common in S., and especially in the North, are 
not to be found in any Anglo-Saxon, Flemish, or Teutonic Lexicon, but occur in 
those of Iceland, Sweden, or Denmark. Were there only a few of this description, 
it might be supposed that they had found their way into our language by com- 
ipercial intercourse, or by some straggling settlers. But their number is such, 
that they cannot be ascribed to any adventitious cause. 

Here I might refer the reader to the following words, under one letter only : 
Bar, Bargane, v. and s., Barrat, Bathe, Bauchle, Beik, Beild, v. and s., Beirth, 
Bene, a., Beugh, Bike, Bilhie, Billie, Bismar, Blait, Blout, Bludder, Boden, 
Boldin, Boo, Bonn, Brctchen, Brade, v. and s.. Brag, Braith, Brash, Break, v., 
Bree, s. 2, Brent, a., Breth, Brim, Broche, Brod, v. and s.. Brogue, Broukit, Btdler, 
V. and 8 ., Burde. I might also refer to Dordermeat, Emmis, Gleg, Ithand, {eident), 
Stanners, and to a thousand of the same description. 

d 
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Hei'e I might also mention the remarkable analogies of idea, displayed in very 
singular figures or modes of expression, common to our language with those of 
the North of Europe, even where the words themselves are radically different. 
Many of these occur in this work, which cannot reasonably be considered as* merely 
casual, or as proceeding from any intercourse in later ages; but, in connexion with ' 
other evidence, may well be viewed as indications of national affinity. I may 
refer to the articles, Loun’s Piece, and Pockshakings, as examples of this coin- 
cidence. 

One thing very remarkable is, that, among the vulgar, the names of herbs in the 
North of S. are either the same with those stUl used in Sweden and other northern 
countries, or nearly allied. The same observation applies, pretty generally through 
S., to the names of quadrupeds, of birds, of insects, and of fi-shes. 

The circumstance of the Scottish language bearing so striking a resemblance to 
the English in its form, which has been undoubtedly borrowed from the French, 
and particularly in its becoming indeclinable, has been urged as a powerful proof 
that we borrowed our language from our southern neighbours. But Mr. Ellis 
has manifested his judgment, not less than his candour, in the solution of this 
apparent difficulty. He shews that, “ at the era assigned for the introduction of 
A.-Saxon into Scotland, as indeed it had not been previously mingled with 
Norman, although it had, the Saxon refugees would never have wished to intro- 
duce into that country which afforded them an asylum, a language which they 
must have considered as the badge of their slavery,” He also shews that, as the 
“ influx of French words did not begin to produce a sensible change in the 
language of England till the beginning, or perhaps the middle, of the thirteenth 
century, its importation into Scotland ought to be capable of being distinctly 
traced ; and that, as tho improvements of the common language would pass by 
slow gradations from the original into tho provincial idiom, the composition of the 
English bards would be clearly distinguished by superiority of elegance.” He 
denies, however, that this is the case, quoting the elegiac sonnet on the death of 
Alexander III., as superior to any English composition of that early periods* 

Upon the whole, he is disjwsed to conclude, that “ our language was separately 
formed in the two countries, and that it Ims owed its identity to its being con- 
structed of similar materuds, by similar gradations, and by nations in the same 
state of society.” He thinks that the Scots borrowed the French idioms and 
phrases, like the English, from the Norman Eomance, “ the most widely diffused 
and most cultivated language, excepting the Italian, of civilised Europe.” He 
idso ascribes a considerable influence to the early and close union between the 
French .and Scots, justly observing, that any improvements borrowed fix)m the 
former would not be retarded in Scotland, as they were in England, by a different 
language being spoken in the country from that which was spoken at court ; be- 
cause “the dialect of tho Scottish kings was the same with that of their subjects.” 
Spec. I. 226—233. 
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As it is evident that the language could not have been imported into Scotland 
by the Saxon refugees with its French idioms, it is equally clear that these were 
not borrowed from the English. For, in this case, the language of Scotland must, 
in its improvements, still have been at least a century behind that of England. 
•Although this had been verified by fact, it would scarcely have been credible that 
our fathers had been indebted to the English for these improvements. Tlie two 
nations were generally in a state of hostility ; and it is never during war that 
nations borrow from each other refinements in language, unless a few militaiy 
terms can be viewed in this light. Too few of our early writers resided long 
enough in England, to have made any material change on the language of their 
country when they returned. Besides, we have a great variety of French terms 
and idioms, that have been early introduced into our language, which do not seem 
to have been ever known in England. 

Here, also, a circumstance ought to be called into account, which seems to have 
been hitherto overlooked on this subject. Many families are mentioned by our 
historians as having come out of France and settled in Scotland, at different periods. 
It appears, indeed, that many families of French or Norman extraction had come 
into Scotland during the reign of Malcolm Canmore. Sub haec etiam tempora 
(says Lesley), Freser, Sanchir, Monteth, Montgomery, Campbell, Brise, Betoun, 
Tailyefer, Bothuell, ingens denique nobdium numerm, ex Gallia venit. — De Reb. 
Scot., Lib. vi. p. 201. It is natural to suppose that these would introduce many 
French terms and idioms ; and, as Mr. Ellis observes, the same language having 
been spoken at the court and in the country, there would be no resistance to them. 

Here, perhaps, it may be proper to take notice of another objection to the 
derivation of our language from Scandinavia. This is its great affinity to the 
A.-Saxon. But this is of no weight. For, although it appears that a variety of 
terms were used in the Scandinavjp.n dialects, which had not passed into the A.- 
Saxon apd other Germ, dialects, the structure of both was so much the same, that 
ancient writers speak of them as one language in tlie time of Ethelred the son of 
Edgar, lUa aetate eadem fult lingua Anglica, Norwegica et Danica; mutatio 
autem facta est, occupata per Wilhelmum Nothum Anglia. Gumilaug. Sag. p. 
87. V. Peringskiold, Moniment, Up.sal., p. 182. Seren. De Vet. Sueo-Goth. 
cum Anglis Usu., pp. 14, 15. 

^ Some have affected to view the celebrated Odin as a fabulous character. The 
more intelligent northern witers, indeed, acknowledge that he, to whom great 
antiquity is ascribed, and who was worshipped as a god, mu^st be viewed in this 
light. Yet they admit the existence of a later Odin, who led the Scandinavians 
towards the shores of the Baltic. While it is a presumption in favour of the 
existence of such a person, it is a further proof that, in an early age, the Saxons 
and Scandinavians were viewed as the same people ; that both Bede and the 
northern writers trace the lineage of Hengist and Horsa, the chiefs who conquered 
England, to Odin. Peringskiold has given the genealogy of Hengist as the twelfth 
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from Odin, which he collected from the most ancient documents, partly printed and 
partly in MS. Bede acknowledges the same descent, Hist., Lib. xv., although he 
shortens the line by several generations. 

♦ 

HI. — The Scandinavian origin of the Piets is illustrated by the history of the • 
Orkney Islands. We have seen that, according to some ancient accounts, they 
first took possession of these. That they were, in succeeding ages, inhabited by 
Piets, is acknowledged on all hands. 

Wallace published an authentic Diploma concerning the succession of the Earls 
of Orkney, digested A. 1403, not only from the relation of their “faythfuU ante- 
cessors and progenitors,” but from books, writings, and chronicles, both in the 
Latin and in the Norwegian language ; and attested by the Bishop, clergy, and 
all the principal people of these islands. In this they inform Eric, King of Nor- 
way, that, when the Scandinavians took possession of these islands, (which was in 
the ninth century,) they were inliabited by two nations, the Peti and Papi ; and 
“ that the country was not then called Orkney, but the land of the Pets, as yet 
appears from the name given to the sea that divides Orkney from Scotland, which 
is called the Petland Sea.” V. Wallace’s Account, p. 129. This, indeed, is still 
called, in the Icelandic histories, Petland Fiord. 

There is not the least ground to doubt that the Piets are here designed Peti. 
This is the name given by Scandinavian writers to the Piets. Saxo Grammaticus, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, calls Scotland Petia; Lib. ix. p. 154. It 
has been conjectured, with great probability, that the Pap4, or Papae, were Irish 
priests, who, speaking a different language from the Pets, were viewed by the 
Nomegian settlers as constituting a different nation, although acting only in a 
religious character. For it appears from Arius Frode, that some of these Papae 
liad found their way to Iceland, before it was discovered by the Norwegians. 

It has been said, indeed, that “there is reason to believe that the, Orkney 
Islands were planted, during early ages, by the posterity of the same people who 
settled Western Europe,” i.e. by Celts; Caled., p. 261. The only proof offered 
for this idea is, “ that Druid remains and stone monuments exist, and that celts 
and flint arrow-heads have been found in the Orkney Islands ; while none of 
these have ever been discovered in the Shetland Islands.” “This,” it is added, 
“evinces that the Celtic people, who colonized South and North Britain, als^ 
penetrated into the Orkney, but not into the Shetland, Islands; and this fact also 
shoivs, that those several antiquities owe their origin to the Celts, who early 
colonized the Orkney Islands alone, and not to the Scandinavians, who equally 
colonized both the Orkney and tho Shetland Islands ;” Ibid. 

Whether what is here asserted as to “ Druid remains, &c.,” be true, I do not 
presently inquire. Let it suffice to observe, that such is the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the learned gentleman, as plainly to show how much he is here at a 
loss for argument. This is, indeed, a complete specimen of what is called reason- 
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ing in a circle. The existence of some monuments in Orkney, contrasted with the 
want of them in Shetland, evinces that “ the first settlers in Orkney were Celts, 
and also shews that these stone monuments were Celtic.” 

It is admitted, that “scarcely any of the names of places in Orkney or Shetland 
• are Celtic.” “ They are all,” it is said, “Teutonic, in the Scandinavian form ;” Ibid. 
Now, this is a very strong fact. We may, indeed, lay aside the limitation. For 
the most competent judges have not found any. If the Piets, who inhabited 
. the Orkney Islands, were Celts, whence is it that not a single vestige of their lan- 
guage remains ? To this query, which so naturally arises on the subject, it is by 
no means a satisfactory answer, that, “ owing probably to some physical cause, the 
original people seem to have disappeared, in some period of a prior date to our 
era.” What could possibly give birth to so strange a conjecture 1 It is the soli- 
tary testimony of one writer, who lived in an age in which nothing could have 
been written that was not true, because it would not have been received had it 
been false. “ During the intelligent age of Solinus, those islands wei’e supposed 
to be uninhabited, and to be ‘ only the haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mew’s 
clang ” Ibid. 

Are we then to view this as the physical cause of the disappearance of the 
original people? Were these Celts so Imrassed by “seals and ores, and sea-mews,” 
that they forsook their abodes, and sought a place of repose on the continent? Or 
did these troublesome animals, in fact, swallow up the wretched inhabitants of 
Orkney ? 

But can this dream of Solinus be seriously mentioned ? Or can it be received 
in an “ intelligent age ?” Ere this be the case, some cause, whether physied or 
moral, which has at least some degree of plausibility, must be assigned for the 
supposed disappeamnee of a people, who had been so regularly settled as to have 
stone monuments and buildings, ^nd so well versed in the art of war as to bo 
acquainted with the use of celts. But it is evident that Solinus was very Ul in- 
formed concerning the Orkney Islands ; as he says they were only three in number. 
And in what he asserts as to their being uninhabited (vacant homine), he gives 
not the remotest hint that the contrary had ever been the case ; but seems indeed 
to consider them as uninhabitable ; Lib. 25. 

Since, then, the account given by Solinus is so directly contrary to all proba- 
bility, to what purpose grasp at it ? The reason is obvious. The great topogra- 
phical test of the genealogy of nations is here pointed directly against the learned 
writer. He must either part with this, or devote all th^ Celts of Orkney to 
destruction. It is only by some such supposition as that which he makes, that 
any reason can be given why the names of places in Orkney are all Teutonic. As 
the stone buildings must necessarily be ascribed to Celts, whence comes it that 
there is not one topographical vestige of this race in Orkney, while the names 
imposed by the British in Scotland remained long after the people were lost ? It 
is supposed that the “ original people ” totally disappeared in some unaccountable 
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manner, and, of course, that their possessions were, for centuries perhaps, unin- 
habited. 

But that no argument may be founded on the Teutonic names in Orkney, we 
are informed, that “ the topography of Orkney, Shetland, and Cathness, is com- 
pletely different from the Saxon topography of Scotland, which does not exhibit 
one Scandinavian name that is distinct from the Northumbrian Dano-Saxon;” that 
“of the Scandinavian names in Orkney, and in Cathness, the great body terminates, 
according to the Gothic construction, in Buster, signifying a dwelling-place ; in 
Ster, denoting a station or settlement ; and in Seter, a seat or settling-place. But 
there is not a single instance of the Buster, the Ster, or Seter, in the topography 
of proj^er Scotland.” Caled., p. 489. 

Three terms are here mentioned, which do not occur, as far as I know, to the 
south of Caithness. They are most probably Norwegian; although, perhaps, it may 
be doubted if they are to be accounted among the most ancient Scandinavian 
terms. G. Andreae is referred to ; but I can find none of these terms in his Lexi- 
con. Nor does it appear that they are common in Orkney. Brand mentions 
Kebis^er in Shetland, p. 110. But a variety of other terminations common to 
Orkney and Shetland, and to Scotland, are quite overlooked by the author of 
Caledonia — as Dale, Ness, Wick, Head, Ton, Bye, so common in the South of S., 
and Burgh. V. Bmnd, and Statist. Acc. Bow, which is undeniably Scandinavian, 
is the name given in Orkney to the principal house on a farm, or on an estate. 
That this was not unknown in Scotland, appears from what is said in Diet. vo. Boo. 

IV. — A pretty certain test of the affinities of nations is their Architecture. A 
variety of circular buildings in Scotland, and in the Orkney Islands, are traditionally 
ascribed to the Piets. They are found in different parts of the country, and are 
of two kinds. One of these is above ground, tiie other almost entirely under it. 
The first includes theii' circular spires and castles, — as the spires of Abernathy and 
Brechin, and the castles of Glenbeg in Inverness-shire. V. Gordon’s Itin., p. 166. 
Their subterranean buildings, or those which are nearly so, externally exhijhiting 
the appearance of a tumulus or mound, are still more numerous. Many of these 
are described by Pennant, in his Tom, and by the writers of the Statistical 
Accounts. 

These are almost universally ascribed to the Piets, whether appearing in the 
Lowlands, in the Highlands, or in the Islands of Orkney. In some instances, 
however, they ai-e called Danish or Norwegian. Even this variation in the voice 
of tradition may perhaps be \’iewed as a proof of the general conviction, which from 
time immemorial has prevailed in this country, that the Piets were originally a 
Scandinavian people. 

They are by far most numerous in those places where we are certain that the 
Scandinavians had a permanent abode, as in Sutherland and Caithness, on the 
coast of Boss-shire, on the mainland, and in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. In 
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Sutherland, there are three in the P. of Kildonan, Statist. Acc., iii. 410; six in the 
P. of Far, Ibid. p. 543 ; almost eveiywhere in the P. of Rogart, Ibid. p. 567. There 
is a chain of Pictish buildings on each side of Loch Brura, P. of Clyne, Ibid. x. 304. 
In Caithness, P. of Olrick, there are six or seven, Ibid. xii. 163 ; a number in Wick, 
«■ and “ throughout the covuitry in general,” Ibid. x. 32 ; in Dunnet, &c. 

The names of these buildings claim peculiar attention. It would appear that 
they are all Gothic. In the Orkneys they are called Burghs or Brughs. Tliis 
word cannot reasonably be claimed as Celtic. Nor is it confined to the islands. It 
is given to one of these structures in Caithness, called the Bourg of Dunbeth. 
Pennant’s Tour, 1769, p. 195. There is an evident affinity between this name and 
that imposed on a fortification in Angus, which tradition calls a Pictish camp. V. 
Diet. VO. Brugh. As the Burians in the South of S. are generally viewed as 
Pictish, although the term may be rendered burging-places, it is not improbable 
that some of them were erections of the same kind with the Burghs. V. Diet. vo. 
Burian. 

They are denominated Piets' houses. Now, jvs the Piets certainly had names for 
their fortresses in their own language, had this been Celtic, it is most natural to 
think that, in some instances, these names would have been preseiwed, as well as 
the Celtic designations of rivers, mountains, «fec., ascribed to this people. 

They are also called Duns. This term is mentioned as equivalent to the other 
two. “ There is a range of watch-houses, and many remains of burghs, duns, or 
Piets’ houses.” P. Northmaven, Orkney, Statist. Acc., xii. 365. .Vuother name 
is also given to them by the vulgar. V. Diet. vo. Howie, Castle- Howie. 

Even in those places where Gaelic is now spoken, they seem to have a Gothic 
designation. Tho valley in which Castlo Troddan, Chalamine, &c., have been 
erected, is called Glen- 6 e( 7 . The final syllable does not seem Gaehc. It is pro- 
bably corrupted from Goth, hygg-a, to build, hygd, pagus ; q. tho glen of the 
building^ or houses. The Pictish castle in the P. of Loth, Sutherland, is in like 
mannqr called Loth-heg, q. the building situated on tho river Loth. The significa- 
tion little cannot well apply here. For what sense could be made of the little Loth':'' 
They are indeed in one place called Uags. “ In Glenloch,” says Mr. Popo, “are three 

[Pictish buildings], called by the country people Hags.'' Pennant’s Tour. 

1769, Append, p. 338. This may be from Gael, uaigh, “ a den, grave, cave;” Shaw, 
In the P. of Liff, they have the synonymous designation of Weems or caves. But 
^ese are obviously names imposed by the ignorant people, because they knew 
neither the use nor the origin of these buildings. 

I am informed, that in Inverness-shire the foundations of various houses have 
been discovered of a round form, with spots of cultivated ground surrounding 
them ; and that when the Highlanders are asked to whom they belonged, they 
say that they were the houses of the Drinnich or Trinnich, i.e., of the labourers, 
a name which they gave to the Piets. By the way, it may be observed that this 
implies, that, accorcUng to the tradition of the country, the Piets were cultivators 
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of tlie soil, while the Celts led a wandering life. This seems to confirm the sense 
given of the name Cruithneach, imposed by the Irish on the Piets, q. ecUers of 
wheat. 

It has always appeared to me a powerful proof of the Gothic ori^n of the Piets, 
that they had left their names to structures apparently unknown to the Celtic in- 
habitants of Britain. But of late this argument has been pointed the other way. 
Mr. King, a writer of considerable celebrity, contends that all these are Celtic 
monuments. The proof he gives is the existence of some buildings of a similar 
kind in Cornwall and South Wales. 

It appears, however, that the remains of what are accounted similar buildings 
in South-Britain are very scanty. “ There are still some vestiges,” he says, “ to 
ascertain the fact. For in the parish of Morvah, in Cornwall, are the remains of 
a most remarkable structure, called Castle Chun, that, as it appears to me, can- 
not well be considered in any other light than as one of the first sort of very rude 
imitations of the mode of building round castles, according to hints given by the 
Phenicians, and before the Britains learned the use of cement. It bears considerable 
resemblance to the Duns, near Grianan Hill in Scotland, and in the Isle of Hay. 

“ It consisted of a strong wall of stones without cement, surrounding a large 
oval area, and having the interior space evidently divided into several separate 
divisions, ranging round the inside, leaving an open oval space in the centre. It 
was even much larger than the two great Duns just referred to in Scotland ; the 
area being 125 feet by 110 ; and it was moreover surrounded on the outside by 
a large, deep ditch, over which was a zigzag narrow passage on a bank of earth, 
with a strong rude uncemented wall on each side. 

“ From the largeness of the area within, it seems exceedingly probable, that 
(whilst the surrounding walled divisions served for stores) the more interior oval 
space was for habitation, like that in a Dun, supplied with floors of timber, supported 
by posts near the middle, but yet leaving still a smaller open area in the centre of 
all. 

c 

“ Dr. Borlase conceived that this, with some other hill-fortresses, which arp con- 
tinued in a chain in sight of each other, must have been Danish.” Munim. Antiq., 
iii. 204, 205. 

But this fort, from the description given of it, appears to difier considerably from 
those call Pictish. It more nearly resembles the hill forts, such as Finhaven, and 
that called The Laws in the P. of Monifieth, both in Forfarshire. Almost the only 
difierence is, that, from whatever cause, they retain indubitable marks of vitrifica- 
tion. In the latter, the vestiges of a variety of small buildings, between the inner 
and outer wajl, are perfectly distinct. 

It is no inconsiderable argument against Mr. King’s hypothesis that Dr. Borlase, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the Welsh Antiquities, saw no reason to think 
that those buildings were British. 
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Besides, it would be natural to conclude that, if the Piets were originally what 
are now called Welsh, and had learned this mode of building from their ancestors 
in South Britain, such remains would be far more generally diffused in that part 
of the island. It is evident, indeed, tlmt these structures were unknown to the 
•Britons in the time of Julius Csesar. In the description of their civitates, there 
is not a hint of anything that has the least resemblance. Nor are they mentioned 
by succeeding Homan writers. 

The learned writer, probably aware of this important objection, brings forward 
a very strange hypothesis, apparently with the design of setting it a.side. He 
thinks that the Piets, who penetrated as far as London, while Theodosius was in 
Britain, saw the British fortresses, and on their return imitated them. Munim. 
Antiq., iii. 187. But this theory is loaded with difficulties. Although it were 
certain that the Piets had penetrated as far as London, there is no evidence that 
they ever were in Cornwall or South Wales. Besides, although they had seen 
such buildings, the South Britons, long before this time having been completely 
brought into a provincial state by the Homans, must necessarily have become 
acquainted with a style of architecture far superior to that of the subterranean 
description. We certainly know that it was because they were enervated by 
luxury that they became so easy a prey to the Piets and Scots. Now, if the Piets 
were so prone to imitate their enemies — ^a rare thing, especially among savage 
nations — would they not have preferred that superior mode of architecture, which 
they must have observed wherever they went ? Did they need to go to London 
to learn the art of building dry stone walls, when for more than two centuries be- 
fore this so many Homan castella had been erected on their own frontiers ? 

If it should be supposed, as this theory is evidently untenable, that the ancient 
Celts brought this mode of building into Scotland with them, whence is it that 
the Irish Celts of this country universally ascribe these forts to a race of people 
differenl^from themselves? As they were undoubtedly of the same stock with 
the W^lsh, and seem in common with, them to have had their first settlement in 
South Britain, how did the Irish Celts completely lose this simple mode of archi- 
tecture ? Did they retain the Abers and the Duns, &c., the names of rivers and 
mountains, which had been imposed by the Piets, because their language was 
radically the same, and yet perceive no vestiges of national affinity whatsoever in 
^he very mode of defending themselves from their enemies, from wild beasts, or 
from the lage of the elements ? He who can suppose that the Celts of Scotland 
would thus renounce all claim to the architecture of their ancestors, ascribes to 
them a degree of modesty, in this instance, unexampled in any other. 

Mr. King admits that one example of this mode of building has been described 
as existing near Dron therm in Norway. It may be observed that the name is the 
same as in Orkney. It is called Su&lsburgh. He reasons as if this were the only 
one known in the North of Europe, and makes a very odd supposition, although 
consistent with the former, that the Danes imitated this mode of building in con- 
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sequence of their incursions into Scotland. V. Munim., iii. 107, 108. But another 
has been described by Dalberg in his Suecia, called the castle of Ym&hurg, which 
is situated in Westrogothia. V. Barry’s Orkn., p. 97. It is probable that there 
are many others in these northern regions unknown to us, either becaiise. they 
have not been particularly described, or because we are not sufficiently versant inc 
Northern topography. What are called Danish forts in the Western Islands, 
bear a strong resemblance to these Pictish buildings. V, Statist. Acc., (P. Barvas, 
Lewis,) xix. 270, 271. 

It is well known that there are round towers in Ireland, resembling those at 
Brechin and Abemethy, and that some intelligent writers ascribe them to the 
Danes, although Sir James Ware claims the honour of them to his own country- 
men, Antiq., i. 129. The Danes-Baths, as another kind of building is denominated 
in Ireland, are evidently the same with the Piets’ houses. Their description ex- 
actly corresponds ; Ibid., i. 137, 138. These Ware acknowledges to be Danish, 
although his editor, Harris, difters from him, because Rath is an Irish word. Dr. 
Ledwich, who contends for the Danish origin of these forts, expresses his “wonder 
at Mr. Harris, who inconsiderately argues for the Celtic original of these forts, 
and that solely from their liish appellation. Rath, which, though it figuratively 
imports a fortress, primarily signified security.” He adds — “ In my opinion it is 
doubtful whether Rath is not a Teutonic word; for, we find in Germany Junkerrct4<, 
ImmerraA^, ifa/ii-vorwald, &c., applied to artificial mounts and places of defence 
as in Ireland.” Antiq. of Ireland, p. 185. Perhaps his idea is confirmed by the 
use of A.-S. wraeth. Although it primarily signifies a wreath, or anything plaited, 
it has been transferred to a fortification; sustentaculum, munimen. Burh wrathum 
werian; Urbem munimine defendere; Caed., p. 43. 21. Lye. Most probably it 
was first applied to those simple inclosures made for defence, by means of wattles 
or wicker-work. ^ 

It may be added, that to this day the houses of the Icelanders, the most un- 
mingled colony of the Goths, retain a striking resemblance of the Pictish buildings. 
They are in a great measure under ground, so as externally to assume somewhat 
of the appearance of hillocks or tumuli. 

The author of Caledonia frequently refers to “ the erudite Edward King,” 
praising him as “ a profound antiquary.” “ After investigating,” he says, “ the 
stone monuments, the ancient castles, and the barbarous manners of .North Britain, 
he gives it as his judgment ‘ that the Piets were descended from the aboriginal 
Britons;’ ” Caled., p. 233. 

But the learned gentleman has not mentioned, that one of the grounds on which 
Mr. King rests his judgment is, that “the Pictish buildings, or those so called, re- 
semble the British remains in Cornwall and South Wales.” It is singular that, 
while both lay down the same general principle as a powerful argument in proof 
of the Celtic origin of the Piets, the one should attempt to prove that these 
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structures are Celtic, and the other strenuously contend that they are Scandi- 
navian, and that the Piets had no hand in their erection. 

The chief reason assigned for the latter hypothesis is, that “ those Burgs, or 
strengths, only exist in the countries where the Scandinavian people erected 
.settlements,” being “ only seen in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, in Cathness, 
on the coast of Sutherland, and in the Hebrides, with a few on the west coasts of 
Boss and Inverness ; ” Caled., p. 342. 

But in a work of such extent, and comprising so many different objects, it is not 
surprising that the various parts should not be always consonant to each other. 
The author has in one place referred to the siibterraneous buildings in the parish 
of Liff, as of the same kind with those existing in Orkney ; to a work of the same 
kind in Alyth parish ; to several subterraneous works in the paiish of Bendothy, 
expressly called Pictish buildings, Statist. Acc., xix. 359 ; to a considerable number 
of these in' the parish of Kildrummy, Aberd. “Similar buildings,” he adds, “have 
been discovered in several parts of Kircudbright Stewartry;” Caled., p. 97, N. 
None of these places are within the limits assigned for the Scandinavian settle- 
ments. 

Several others might have been mentioned. Some in tlie neighbourhood of 
Perth have been described. V. Pennant’s Tour, iii. Append., p. 4,53. In the 
parish of Stonykirk, Wigton, are some remains of Druid temples and Pictish 
castles; Statist. Acc., ii. 56. Edwin’s hall, parish of Dunse, Berwicks., corre- 
sponds to the account given of the Castles m Glenbeg. “ It is supposed to have 
been a Pictish building ; ” Ibid., iv. 389, 390. The Round-abouts in the parisli of 
Castletown, Boxburglis., “are commonly cjilled Piets Works;” Ibid., xvi. 64. 
It appears, then, with what propriety it is said, that “ the recent appellation of 
Pictish castles, or Piets houses, has only been given to those in Orkney and Shet- 
land, in Cathness, and in Sutherland.” Caled., p. 343. • 

Mr. CJjalmera has given such an account of tho remains of one of these forts, in 
the pa^^h of Castletown, as plainly to show that it corresponds to those which he 
elsewhpre calls Scandinavian, “ There are two of those forts near Herdshouse, 
two on the farm of Shaws, one on Toftholra, one on Foulshiels, one on Cocklaw, 
one on Blackburn, and one on Shortbuttrees. When the ruins of this fort were 
lately removed, there was found, on the South side of it, a place which was ten 
feet wide and twenty feet long, and was paved with flat stones, and inclosed by 
tlie same sort of stones that were set on edge ; and there was discovered, withm 
this inclosure, what seems to intimate its culinary use, ashes and burnt sticks.” 
Caled., p. 94. 

It is also urged, that “ not one of these strengths bears any appellation from 
the Pictish, or British language ; ” and that they “ have no similarity to any of 
the strengths — of the genuine Piets, or British tribes in North Britain ; ” Ibid., p. 
343, 844. But, as all the force of these arguments lies in what logicians call a 
petitio principii, no particular reply is requisite. 
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It is said that many of these edifices, “ in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
and in Cathness, have been erroneously called Pictish castles, Pictish towers, and 
Piets houses, from a fabulous story that attributes to Kenneth Madalpin the 
impolicy of driving many of the Piets into the northern extremity of our island ; 
whence they fled to the Orkney and Shetland Isles.” But it has been seen that, 
these designations are not confined to the districts mentioned. Besides, to sup- 
pose such a mode of denomination is entirely opposite to the analogy of tradition. 
For it is almost universally found, that the works of an early age, instead of being 
given to the more ancient people, to whom they really belong, are ascribed to those 
of a later age, who have made some considerable figure in the country. Thus, in 
many places in Scotland, camps, undoubtedly Roman, are vulgarly attributed to 
the Danes, Nor is it at all a natural supposition, that, in those very places said to 
have been occupied by Scandinavian settlers, their descendants should be so 
extremely modest as to give away the merit of these structures, which’ they con- 
tinue to view with wonder and veneration, from their own ancestors to an earlier 
race, with whom they are sxxpposed to have been in a state of constant hostility, 
and whom they either expelled or subdued. 

The idea that these designations originated from “ the fabulous story ” of the 
Piets being driven to the northern extremity of our island, has no better founda- 
tion than what has been already considered. The general opinion was entirely 
different from this. For it w.as “asserted by ignorance, and believed by credulity, 
tha,t Kenneth made so bad an use of the power, which he had adroitly acquired, as 
to destroy the whole Pictish people in the wantonness of his cruelty Caled., p, 
333, 

I shall only add, that it is not easy to avert the force of Mr, King’s argument 
against these being viewed as Danish works. They are to be seen in parts of the 
country into which the Danes never penetrated, lie refers to that called Black 
Castle, in the parish of Moiilin, in that division of Perthshire called Athol Munim. 
ill, 199, In the Statist, Acc, it is said : — “ The vestiges of small circulai; build- 
ings, supposed to have been Pictisli forts, are to be seen in difierent parts, of the 
parisli,” P, Moulin, v. 70, Mr, King, after Pennant, also mentions one on the 
hill of Drummin, opposite to Taymouth ; another, within view of that, above the 
church of Fortingal; a third, opposite to Alt-mhuic, in the neighbourhood of Killin; 
a fourth, under the house of Cashly ; a fifth, about half a mile west, &c,, <kc, Y. 
Pennant’s Tour, 1772, p, 50 — 53, “ Most of these,” says Mr. King, “lie in Glen 

Lion: and they shew how numerous these kind of structures were in what was 
once the Piets country.” 

It has also been asserted that “the same Celtic people, who colonized South and , 
North Britain, penetrated into Orkney, hut not into the Shetland Islands.” The 
reason for this assertion is, “ that no stone monuments ” nor “ flint arrow heads ” 
have “ever been discovered in the Shetland Islands;” Caled., p. 261, N. 

But obelisks, or standing stones, are found even in the Shetland Islands, into 
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whict the Celts never penetrated. Contiguous to one of the Burghs in Walls, 
“there is a range of lai^e stones that runs across the neck of land, and may have 
been intended to inclose the spot, as a place of burial, which the budding does not 
occupy.” Statist. Acc., xx. 113. In Bressay, &c., are “several perpendicular 
stones, about 9 feet high, erected, no doubt, for the purpose of commemorating 
some great event, but of which we have no account.” Ibid., x. 202. In Unst, 
“ two ancient obelisks remain — one near Lund, a thick and shapeless rock; the 
other near Uy a Sound, seems to have been a mark for directing into that harbour, 
and is ten and a half feet high.” Ibid., v. 201. Whether flint arrow heads have 
ever been discovered in Shetland, I cannot well say; but I have seen knives, made 
of a kind of agate, which were fovmd in one of the Burghs; and am certainly in- 
formed that some stone hatchets are frequently met with, of the same kind with 
those found in cairns in Scotland. 

V.— -The absurd idea of the extermination of the Piets by the Scots, as well as 
that of their expulsion, is so generally exploded, that it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing on the subject. It is incredible, that a people who seem to have been far less 
powerful than the Piets, should have been able either to exterminate or to expel 
them. Could we suppose either of these events to have taken place, what must 
have been the unavoidable consequence ? Either that the extensive country 
called Pictland must have remained in a great measure desolate, or that the 
‘country of the Scots must have been deserted. For it cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed that the Scots, all at once, especially after a succession of bloody wars with 
the Piets, should, so increase in numbers as to be able to people, and stUl less, to 
defend the whole of Scotland and its adjacent islands. 

The only reasonable position therefore is, that the Piets in general remained in 
their former seats! Now, if it appear that the people presently inhabiting these 
districts retain the Names which ^belonged to the Piets, it is a strong proof that 
they are the lineal descendants of this people. If it further appear, not only that 
these names are not Celtic, but that they are the same or nearly so with those of 
the Scandinavians, as they are transmitted to us in their most ancient monuments, 
it must amount to a proof that the Piets had a Gothic origin. 

Residing in the county of Angus, which all allow to have been a part of the 
Pictish dominions, I had many years ago employed this as a test of the origin of 
the people. I was induced to make this trial, from the circumstance of finding 
many words commonly used there, which I had not found anywhere else, and 
which, upon examination, appeared to be the same with those that are still used 
in Iceland and other Gothic regions. 

The multitude of monosyllabic names must strike every one who passes through 
that part of our country. Now, it is well known that this forms a distinguishing 
character in the nomenclature of Scandinavia; that the names„universally admitted 
to be most ancient, generally consist of one syllable. 
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Upon comparing many of the names in Angus, whether of one or more syllables, 
with those in the Moiiumenta Danica of Wormius, in Frode’s Scheda, and especi- 
ally in that singular work, the Landnamabok, which gives an account of the 
different families that settled in Iceland about the middle of the ninth century^ it 
a23i>eared that many of them must have been originally the same. 

Tiiey are such as do not occur, as far as I have observed, in any memorials of 
the Anglo-Saxons. Although a greater analogy were observable here, it could 
only be set down to the account of the common origin of the various Gothic tribes. 
For, the names in Angus could not reasonably be ascribed to Saxon settlers, unless 
it were supposed that the country had in great part received its population from 
England. They cannot be accounted for on the idea of any Scandinavian settle- 
ment in the middle ages ; for, it is universally admitted that no such settlement 
extended farther southward than Ross-shire. 

A writer of great research, to whom we have had occasion frequently to refer, 
has indeed lately attempted to show that all the names of the Pictish kings are 
British. “ The names of the Pictish kings,” he says, “ have not any meaning in 
the Teutonic; and they are, therefore, Celtic.” They are not “Irish, and conse- 
quently they are British ; ” Caled., p. 207. Here I must make the same observa- 
tion as before with respect to the topography. I cannot pretend to give the true 
meaning of these names, as there is no branch of etymology so uncertain as this. 
But if I can give a meaning, and one which is at least as probable as the other, it 
must apj)ear that the Teutonic, as far as names can go, has as good a claim to the 
royal line of the Piets as the British. These names vary considerably in the 
different chronicles. Where any name is given according to a different reading 
from that adopted in Caled., p. 206, it is printed in Italics. Where there is a 
blank in the middle column, no British etymon has been given in that work. 


Pictish Names, 
\. DruBt, 

Bon of Erp ; 

2. Talorc, 

Son of Aniel ; 

3. Necton Morbet ; 


British Etymon^ Caled. 
trwsty din. 


ialarWj harsh-fronted ; 
ialorgauj splendid fronted. 
anailj openness. 

7iwython, a person full of energy. 


Teutonic Etymons, 

Su.-G. trocsty dristig, Germ, dreist, Alem. 
gi-dro8ty daring. 

IbI. erp-Ty species gulonis ; arfy an arrow ; 
arfe, an heir. 

IbI. talay number or tale, a.nd orgy jurgium, 
or orJcaiiy vires, strength. 

Su.-G. aenne, front, if, Isl. el, id, a storm, 
q. stormy-f rented. 

Isl. neck-a, incurvaro, tanne, dens, q. 
crooked-tooth ; or nech-ia, humiliaro, 
ton, vox, q. low-sounding. 

Su.-G. moer, famous, het-a, vibrare, q. 
famotis in hra^idiahing the sword. 

Germ. gurUen, to gird, moge, powerful, q. 
with the strong girdle ; Pink. Enq., ii. 
298. 


4. Brest , Gurthinmoch ; 


V. Bnist. 
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Pictish Names. 
5. Galanau Etelich ; 


6. D&drest; 


7 , Dre«t, 

Bon of Girom ; 


8. Gartnach^ or 
Gartyvait ; 


9. Gealtraim ; 

10. Talorg, son of 

Muirchoilaich, or 
Mordeleg; 

11. Drest, 

son of Munait, or 
Moneth ; 


12. Galam, or 

Oalariy with 

Al^h ; 


13. Brldei, 

perhaps rather Brude 
or Brudi; Brude-uSy 
Adomnan, Vit. Co- 
lumb. 1) ii. c. 17. Bed. 
1, iii. 0. 4. 

Son of Mailcon, 
Meilochon, 

Mailcom ; 


British Etymon^ Caleb. 


godrmt, beginning of tumult. 


grivTiy conveying the idea of 
Btoopiug. 


gxorchnmjdf of an ardent temper ; 
gwrchfuxidy an ardent leap ; 
gwrihnaid, an opposing leap. 


gailtrain, one that prowls about. 


bradw treacherous, brad, treach- 
ery. 


Mailcwm, MaeUjom, a common 
name, implying the origin of 
good. 


Teutonic Etymons. 

IbI. galeim, rabiduB, furioBUB ; Su.-G. gcUen, 
vitioBUB. 

Su.-G. aettlaeqg, prosapia, or its cognate 
aedel, noble, and lik, like. Germ, adelich, 
noble, q. a^ttalich, from aette, father, 
and lick, like, similis. 

IsL daa, a very ancient Goth, particle, 
signifying, in composition, skilful, excel- 
lent, worthy, like Gr. f.v; and Germ. 
dreist, daring, Alem. droes, a strong or 
brave man, vir poteus, fortis. V. 
Drust, No. 1. 

Su.-G. omgaer-a perdere, (inverted), q. 
the destroyer ; or geir, military instru- 
ments, and orn, round about, q. sur- 
rounded with armour. 

Su.-G. gard, Alem. garte, a guard, and 
Su.-G. natt, night, or nog, enough, or 
naegd, neighbourhood ; q. a night- 
guard, a Qulhcient guard, or one at 
hand. 

Su.-G. gacllt, Bonus, ram, robuatuB, q. loud- 
sounding. 

V. Talorc, No. 2. 

Su.-G. murk, dark, and laega, snare ; q. 
insidious ; or moerd-a, to kill, to murder, 
and laega, q. preparing murderous snares. 

V. Druat, No. 1. 

Isl. mun, mouth, and aet~a, to oat, q. vo- 
racious mouth. Many Germ, names are 
compounded with mxmi, id. 

A.-S. mon, homo, and eath, eth, facilis; q. 
a man of an easy temper. 

Isl. gall, fel, and ame, iioxa, odium ; (|. 
having hatred like gall. Or, gall, vitium, 
and an, sine, q. without defect. 

Isl. aba, saginare, and eyfe, exuviae; q. 
fattened with spoil. Or V. Elpin, No. 
27. 

Isl. briddi, eminebat, Verel. ; breicba, to 
extend, and Su.-G. e, law, q. one who 
extends the law, who publishes it. 

Su.-G. hrud, a bride, and e, lawful, q. born 
of wedlock, as opposed to bastardy. 
Or brodd, sagitta, and ey, insula, q. the 
arrow of the island. 

Isl. meij, puella, lockun, seductio, q. the 
seducer of virgins ; or, maele, speech, 
and kmin-a, to know, q. elocjuent. 

Su. -G. maela, tribute, S. mail, and komm-a, 
to come, q. one employed for lifting the 
royal taxes. 
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Pictish Names, British Etymonj Caled. 

14. Gartnaich, son of 

Domolch, — or 
Doni'iiack ; 

15. Nectu, tho nephew of 

Verb, more commonly 
Verp, 


10. Cineoch, or Ciniod , — Cimoch, cyiiog^ a forward person, 
son of 

Luthrin ; 


17. Garnard, son of gwmart\ masculine strength ; 

Wid, Vaidf or Fodt ; 


18. Bridei, the son of Wid. 

19. Talore ; ) 

20. Talorgan, ) 

son of Enfret ; 


21. Gartnait, son of 

Donnall ; dyvnwal^ of the weaned couch. 


22. Drest. 

23. Bridei, Bredei, son of 

Bili ; or BiUy Bihjf Bcli, a common name, bellicoms, 
Innos, p. Ill, 112. warlike. 

24. Taran, Tharan; taran, thunder. 

25. Bridei, son of 

Dereli. 


0 

Teutonic Etymons. 

V. No. 8. 

A.-S. Jow, judgment, and ele, every one, q. 
appointed as a judge in the kingdom. 
Or, from vicinus ; q. a judge who 
is nigh. 

Apparently coir, of Necttm, No. 3. 

Germ. werh-e7i, ire, q. the walker ; or 
werh-en, ambiro, whence twerb-en, a pro- 
curer. 

Isl. verpf verp-Uj jacere, q. one who throws, 
casts, or slings. 

Su.-G. hilly kind, and oek-a, to increase, q. 
having a numerous offspring. V. No. 
30. 

Germ, laut, Alem. luty sonorus, and nnn, 
torrens, q. having the sound of a tor- 
rent. Or luty Celebris, and rinn-en, to 
walk, q. like Gahga Rolf, famous for 
walking. Lut occurs in this sense, in a 
great many Alem. and Teut. names. 
V. Wachter, Kilian, &c. Or, Alem. lut^ 
and hreiny purus, castus, q. the chaste. 

Su.-G. giaeniy cupidus, and art, Belg. aardt, 
natura, indoles ; q. of an eager, or per- 
haps, of a covetous disposition. 

Isl. veid'U, Sw. ved-a, to hunt, q. the 
hunter. Or the same name with that of 
Odin, Vid-ur, G. Andr. i.e. furious. 
Sw. vaed, a pledge. 

Su.-G. foed-a, alere, q. one who feeds 
others, tho nourishor. 

V. Nos. 13 and 17. 

V. No. 2. 

Isl. an, Alem. en, negative particle, and 
frid, peace, q. without peace. Perhaps 
tho same with Ansfrid, glonosa pax ; 
Wachter, vo. Frid, Or from SxT.-G. en, 
intensive, (V. Fiva, Ihre) and frc^Ua, to 
eat, q. to destroy. 

V. No. 14. 

Su.-G. don, din, noise, and wal, slaughter. 
Or dofn, stupid, and vxdd, power, q. under 
the power of stupor. 

V. Drust, No. 1. ' 

V. No. 13. 

Su.-G. hillig, equal; Isl. hyla, an axe, hiUr, 

• a whirlwind. 

Isl. torunnin, expugnatu difficilis : ihoran, 
audacia, boldness. 

V. No. 13. 

Su.-G. daei'e, fatuus, or Isl. dyr, cams, 
and elia, pellex ; q. infatuated, or be- 
loved, by a concubine. 

V. Nos, 3 and 25. 


26. Nechton, son of Dereli ; 
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PictUh Names. 

27. Elpin ; 


28. Ungos^ Unfvustj 8on of 


Urguif, or Verguat; 


29. Bridei, son of Urguis. 

30. Ciniod, son of 

Wredech, 

Wirdechf Viredeg. 


31. Elpin^ son of Bridei. 

32. Drest, son of Talorgan. 

33. Talorgan, son of Ungus. 

34. Cananl, son of 

Tarla ; 


35. Constantin, Cuastain; 

36. Ungus, son of Urguis. 

37. Dreft, and Talorgan, son 

Ql Wthod ; 


38. Uuen, Uven ; 


59. Wred, Feredeeh, son of 
Bargoit ; 


40. Bred; 


British Etymoriy Caleb. 
tJJiny the same as Eng. clf» 


gorchestf great achievement : or 
gtoyr, in composition xvyr, a 
man. 


Owriad, a common name. 


cynwyl, conspicuous ; 

torlu, oath-breaking ; or turllay 
heap. 


a name appearing among the re- 
guli of Strathcluyd ; 


Teutonic Etymons. 

This equally applies to A.-S. Su.-G acl/, 
Alom. aly, nanus, daemon. A\fy a 
Scandinavian proper name. Worm. 
Monum. p. 194 ; also A{/twn, Gunn- 
laug, S. p. 92. Su.-G. ivin, amicus, q. 
a friend of the fairies. A.-S. \vyn signi- 
fies joy. 

Su.-G. ung^ young, and uns, denoting man- 
ner or quality, as roht-ww», right-eotw. 
Or unn-a, cupere, and csty amor, q. desir- 
ous of love. 

Alem. ur, beginning, g^is, (jxmey Germ. 
gnss, Tout, a river. Or Su.-G. 

wargy a robber, and wis; WargiiSy an 
exile, Salic Law. Moes-G. toair, A.-S. 
wer, Su. -G. waery Isl. ver, a man ; and 
gust-Ty ventus rigidus ; q. the man of 
storm. 

V. No. 13 and 28. 

Su.-G. kyriy a family, and oed, possession, q. 
of a wealthy or noble race. 

Su.-G. wred, enraged, with the common 
termination ig. Or tcacr, Isl. ver, vir, 
and dcig-r, mollis, q. a soft or inactive 
man. 

V. Nos. 27 and 13. 

V. Nos. 1 and 2. 

V. Nos. 2 and 28. 

Isl. kiatr, scitus, and wal, slaughter, q. 
skilful in destruction; or Su.-G. kann, 
possum, and Isl. aul, ale, powerful in 
drinking. 

Su.-G. Tor, the god Thor, and laug, law. 
Thorlaug, a common Isl. name. 

apparently borrowed from the Homans. 

V. No. 28. 


TFthoil, same as the common 
name Ithel, signifying, knit- 
brow. 

the well-known name of Owain, 
signifying, apt to serve. 

like Wredech, No. 30 ; 

Bargoit, or Bargod, a name men- 
tioned in the Welsh Triads. 


hrid, brad, treachery ; bradog, 
treacherous. 


Isl. u, negative, and thole, tolero, q. im- 
patient. 

Isl. u, Su.-G. 0 , negative, and Isl. vaen, 
Su.-G. vxien, beautiful, q. not hand- 
some. Owaen, an adversary. 

Su.-G. wred, A.-S. wraeth, iratus ; Belg. 
wreed, austenis. Or V. No. 30. 

Germ, bar, bare, naked, and got, good ; or 
Su.-G. berg-oed, one who defends his 
possessions, from berg-a, biarg-a, to de- 
fend, and od, oed, property. 

Su.-G. broads, rash, sudden, quick ; 
braede, rage ; or bred, latus, broad, a 
term common to all the Northern 
tongues. 
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The preceding list includes those names only, of Pictish kings, whict are 
reckoned well warranted by history, Tliere is a previous list, also contained in the 
Chronicon Pictorum, which has not the same authority. But although there may 
not be sufficient evidence that such kings existed, the list is so far valuable, as it 
transmits to xis what were accounted genuine Pictish names. Here I shall there- 
fore give the whole list of kings, with similar names from the Landnamabok, that 
Icelandic record which refers to the middle of the ninth century, adding such 
names as still remain in Angus, or in other counties, which resemble them or seem 
to have been originally the same. A, added to the word, denotes Angus. Where 
the name given in the middle column is from any other authority than the 
Landnamabok, it is marked. 


Pictish Names. 


Isl. Ijandnamab. 


Scottish Names. 


1. Cniidiio ; 


Cruden, A. 

2. Circui, pron. Kirkui ; 


Kirk, A. 

3. Fidaich ; 

4. Fortreim ; 


Fettie. 

6. Floclaid ; 


Flockart. 

6. Get; 

Gaut-r, Goti. 


7. Ke; 

8. Fivaid ; 


Kay, A. 

9. Gedool, — Gudach ; 

10. Donbecan. 

Kadall; 

Cadell, A. 

11. Oliinecta ; 


AfHeck, A. 

12. Guidid ; 

Oodi. V. Pink. Enq. ii. 288 ; 

Goudie. 

13. Gestgurtich ; 


Gat girth. 

14. Wurgest ; 


Fergus, 

15. Brudi ; 

Broddi, Brodd-r ; Bruthu, Worm, 

Brodie, A. 


Mon. p. 108. 


16. Gedd, or Gilgidi ; 

Gyda, Gydia ; 

Gedd^, S. B. 

17. Tharan ; 

Thorarinn, Thorama ; Thoron, a Sw. 
name, Ihre, vo. Tor, 

Torn, A. 

18. Morleo. 


c 

19. Deokil ; 

DaUakoll. 

• 

20. Kimoiod, son of Arcois ; 

Eirik-r, genit. Eirikis. 


21. Deoord ; 


Durie. * 

22. Bliki Blitirth ; 

Blig, Blaka ; 

Blaikio. 

23. Dectoteric, or 


Dogherty, 8.B. 

Deotheth, 


Duguid ; also Dalgity, 

brother of Diu ; 


Dow, A. [IHgitkf A. 

24. Usoonbust, or Combust. 

25. Carvorst. 

Camus, a Danish general. V. H. Boot. 
Hist. ccL. 


26. Deoar Tavoia ; 

27. Uist. 

Darri, p. 374. Diri, p. 149. 

Dewar; Daer, also Deer, A 

28. Rue ; 

Roe, 7th King of Denmark ; 

Rue, A. 

29. Gamait, or Garnaird ; 


Gamer. 

30. Vere ; 


Weir, A. 

81. Breth ; 

32. Vipoignamet. 

Breid-r, Bratt-r. 
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Pictish Names. 


hi. Landnamab. 


Scottish Names. 


33. Oanut, (Ulao-hama ;) 

34. Wradech Vechla, or Vechta; 

expl. the white, as in one 
• Ohron. it is rendered Albus. 

35. Oamat di uber, Oarnat-dives, 

in another Chron. 

36. Talorc, Talore. 

37. Druat, son of Erp ; 

38. Talorc, son of Amylo ; 

39. Necton, son of Morbet ; 

48. Galam, Galan, with Aleph ; 

50. Gartnaich, son of Domnech ; 

53. Gamat, son of Wid, Vaid, or 
Pode ; 

59. Bredei, son of Bili ; 

61. Derili ; 

*64. Oengns, son of Tarla ; 

70. Canaul. 

71. Oastantin, Cuastain ; 


70. Bred ; 


a common Dan. name. V. Pink, ut 
sup. p. 293. 


Reddoch. 


Expl. the rich, from Goth. Germ, di, 
the, and uber, nota abandantiae ; 

Pink., Ibid. 

Throst-r ; Drusta, Worm. Mon., p. 277. 

Erp-r. 

Imlay, Iralach, A. 
Naughton, A. 

Geallande ; Alof, same as Olof, Olaf, Calliim, A. 

Olave. 

Dimmock. 

Vadi ; Waith, Wade ; Pod. A. 

Braidie ; Bailie, A. 

Doral, Worm. Mon., p. 194, signifying, 
devoted to Thor, 

Thorlaug ; Angus, A. 

' Oonnal. 

Constantine, corr. Corn- 
tain, was the proper 
name of P. Adamson, 
Abp. of St. Andrews, in 
Ja. VI. ’s reign. 

Braid, A. 


Among other Pictish names the following occur in our history. 


Pictish Name»k 

Brand, Pidk. Enq., i. 311, also Isl. Gudmundr sun Brands, lilius Brandi, 
Eriatni-saga ; 

Bolge, Pink. i. 310 ; 

Pinleich* Ibid., 305 ; 

Rikeat, Ibid., 305 ; 

Fen ten, Ibid., 448 ; 

Baitan, Ibid. 

Muirethach, Ibid. 

Thana, (residing at Meigle, A. 841) Pink., i. 461. 

Cait, a Pictish name ; 

Pennach, Ibid. 

Fachna, Fordun., i. 189. Pink., i. 301. Phiachan, Ibid. 310, 

Maicerce, Ibid^, 444. 


Names in Angus, 
Brand. 

Boag, Boog ; Buik. 
Finlay. 

Ricart. 

Fenton, pron. Fenten. 
Beaton ; Beattie. 
Murdoch; Murdie. 
Thain. 

Kid. 

Finnic. 

Faichney. 

Muckarsie, Fife. 


The following names, which are most probably Pictish, have great affinity to 
those of Iceland and Denmark. They almost all belong to the vicinity of Forfar, 
or to the parish of Brechin. 
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Names in Angus. 
Jarron ; 

Kettlo ; 

Mar ; 

Saamond ; 

Ivory ; 

Durward, pron. Dorat ; 
Annan ; 

Thorbum ; 

Eaten ; 

KeUl; 

Herill ; 

Osbum ; 

Thom, pron. Tom; 

RiddcU ; 

Suttio ; 

Teuk ; but, perhaps errone- 
ously, written Cook. 

Ivie ; 

Buill ; 

Dali; 

Ireland, pron. Erland; 

Gouk ; 

Mauna ; 

Grubbo ; 

Hackney ; 

Round ; elsewhere Renwick ; 
Tyrio ; 

Rait ; 

Hobbe ; 

Bowie ; 

Carr, Ker ; 

Sword ; 

Doutliie ; 

DufFiis ; 

Binnie ; 

Udnoy, (Aberd.) 

Skea ; 

Stot ; 

Birae ; 

Laidenhead ; 

Grim ; 

Elrick ; 

Collie ; 

Hepburn ; 

Bimie ; 

Dakors ; 

Hood ; 

Arnot ; 

Marr ; 


DISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN 

IsL and Dan. Names. 

Simon. Jorundar-aim, Jorundr filius, Kriatni-saga, p. 116. Jorund-r, Ar. 
Erode, p. 76. 

Keitel, Thorsteina sun. Kriatni-aaga. 118. 

Hadid Marssun, Maria dlius, Ibid., 122. 

Saemund, Ibid., 124. 

Ivar, Ibid., 126. 

Thorvard, Ibid. A. 981. 

Onund-r, Ibid. A. 981. 

Thorbiorn, i.e. tlie bear of the god Thor. 

Ystin, Worm. Mon., p. 191. Asten, Ibid., 316. Su.-G. Aatmn, amaaiiis. 
Hire, VO. Astf amor. 

Kield, Worm. Mon., p. 184. 

Harald, Ibid., 186. Heriolf-r, Landnam. pass. 

Osburn, Kristni-saga, p. 188. Oabiurn, p. 195. 

Tumo, Ibid. 

Rudl, Ibid., 196, 

Suti, Ibid., 240. 

Tuke, Ibid., 196. 

Yfa, and Ebi, Ibid., 286. 

Biola, Laudnamab., p. 22. Belli, Ibid., 339. 

Dalla, Ibid., 266. 

Arland, Worm. Mon., p. 458. Erland^ the name of an Earl of Orkney, a 
Norwegian, A. 1126. Johnst. Antiq. 0. Scand., p. 244. 

Gauk-r, Landnam., p. 305. 

Magnus, a common Isl. and Dan. name, pron. Mauna, Orkney. 

Grubbe, Worm. Mon. Addit., p. 16. 

Hacon, Ibid., 498. 

Ranvaug, Ibid., 503. Rannvoig, Landnam., p. 99. 

Derived perhaps from tho name of the god Tyr, aa Torn from Thor, and 
Wood from Woden. 

Reto, Worm. Mon. Addit., p. 10. 

Ubbe, Ibid., 14. 

Bui, Johnst. Antiq. C. Scand., pp. 76, 77. 

Kari, Ibid., 110, &c. (Karo, Erode.) 

Siwurd, Sigurd, Norwog. name in Sutherland, A. 1096. Ibid., 251. 
Dufthak<r, Landnam., 13, 15, &c. 

Dugfus, Ibid., 140. 

Buna, Ibid., 19. 

Oddny, Ibid., 263. 

Skagi, Skeggi, Ibid., 253, 254 ; from skaegg, hair. 

Stoti, Ibid., 72, 88. 

Bersi, Ibid., 60, 170. 

Lodinhofd (shaggy Ibid. , 284. 

Isl. Grim-r ("severus). Ibid., 39. 

Alrek-r, Ibid., 274. Alrec-r, 76. A.-S. Aelfrio, Aelric. 

Isl. Kolia, Ibid., p. 36. 

Hallbiorn, Ibid., pass. 

Biarna, Biami, 277, 346. 

Dalkr, Ibid. 

Aud-ur, (rich) Ar. Erode, 13, 75. Odda, Kristnia, 124. Aod, Pictiah name, 
Pink. Enq., i. 311. 

Arnold, Erode, 70, 

Maur, Ibid., 64, 66. 
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Names in Angus. 

Mann, vulgarly Mannie ; 
St«iu; 

Tait ; 

Hislop ; 
fruthrie ; 

Haldane ; 

Rollock ; 

Halley; 

Hedderwick, Hiddrick ; 
Hairatanes ; 

Orme ; 

Swine ; 

Alston ; 

Graeme ; 

Sheeris ; 

Craig ; 

Skeir ; 

Crabb; 

Silvie ; 


IsL and Dan, Namfs, 

Mani, Ibid., 30, 31, 

Stcinn, Ibid., 53. 

Teit-r, Ibid. 

Isleif, Ibid. 

Godrod-r, Ibid. Oudraud-r, Gudrid-r, Landnam. Gautor, Worm. Mon., 511. 
Halfdane, Ibid. Haldan-r, Hervarar, S. 

Hrollang-r, Ar. Frodo, 76. 

Helgi, Ibid. 

Heidrek-r, Hervarar, S. 

Herstoin, Ar. Frodo, 27. 

Orm-r, Hervarar, S. 

Sweyn, Ibid. 

Hallstein, Ibid. 

Grim-r (severua). Ibid. 

Skiria, a man’s name, Johnst. Antiq. 0. Scand., p. 3. 

Kragge, Worm. Mon., 104. 

Skardi, Landnam., 64. 

Krabbo, a Danish name. 

Sylfa, Worm. Mon., 123. . 


It is most probable that the following names should be viewed as belonging to 
the same class. Craik, (Su.-G. kraJca, a crow) ; Lounie, Dundai’g, Mikie, Gorthie, 
Fitchit, Don, Gall, Daes, Linn or Lind, Low, (Su.-G. lo<ja, flamma) ; Deuohar, 
Bunch, Bawd, Boath, Darg, Dargio, Bean, Strang, Cudbert, Couttie, Coutts, 
Shand, Cobb, Neavo, Tarbat, Storrier, Candie, Duguid, Broakie, Proffit, Eaton, 
Fands, Croll, Kottins, Porris, Pressok, Myers, Byers, Noish, Towns, Hillocks, Hear- 
sel, (Su.-G. haer, exercitus, and saell, socms, a companion in warfare) ; Glenday, 
Mesims, Kermach, Leys, Dormont, Crockat, Leech, Emslio, Mug, Livy, Geekie, 
Legge, Craw, Stool, Machir, Goold, Herd, Lumgair, Laird, Rind, Annat, Elshet, 
Pyat, Pet, Stark, Sturrock, Mamie, Grig, Rough, Doeg, pron. Doug, Cossar, Pros- 
ser, Torbet, Logie, &c., &c. • 

• 

VI. — The analogy of ancient Customs also affords a powerful test of the affinity 
of nations. I need scarcely mention the almost inviolable attachment manifested 
to these, when transmitted from time immemorial, especially if connected with re- 
ligion, or upheld by superstition. 

The Celtic inhabitants of this country objierved one of their principal feasts on 
Hallow-eve, which is still called Sarnh’in. V. Shannach. But there is no 
memorial of any festival at the time of the winter solstice. The names which they 
have given to Christmas, Corn, Naddig, Arm. Nadelek, Gael. Nollig, Fr, Noel, 
Nouel, are all evidently formed from Lat. Natal-is, i.e. dies natalis Christi. In 
Com. it is sometimes more fully expressed, Deu Naddig, literally, God’s hirth-day. 
In Ir. it is called Breath-la, Breith-la ; but this means notliing more than hirth- 
day. 

Thus it appears, that the Celts have not, like the Goths, transferred the name 
of any heathen feast to Christmas ; which nearly amounts to a proof, that they 
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previously celebrated none at this season. The matter is, indeed, more directly in- 
verted between the Goths and the Celts. The former, observing their principal 
feast in honour of the Sun, at the winter solstice, transferred the name of it to the 
day on wliich it is supposed our Saviour was born ; and adopted the Christian de- 
signation, such as Christianity then appeared, of Korss-maessa, or Rood-day, for 
the day celebrated in commemoration of the pretended Invention of the Cross. 
On the other hand, the Celts, continuing to observe their great annual festival, also 
originally in honour of the Sun, in the beginning of May, retained the pagan de- 
signation of Beltane, with most of its rites, while they adopted the Christian name 
of the day observed in commemoration of the birth of our Saviour. This diiference 
is observable in our own country to this very day. In those counties, of which 
the Piets were the pennanent inhabitants, especially beyond Tay, Yule and Rood- 
day are the designations still used : while Beltane is unknown, and Christmas 
scarcely mentioned. But in those belonging to the Celtic territories, or border- 
ing on it, particularly in the West of Scotland, Yule and Rood-day are seldom or 
never mentioned. 

This of itself affords no contemptible proof that the Piets were a Gothic nation, 
and that they still exist in those districts which were possessed by their ances- 
tors ; especially, when viewed in connexion with the great similarity between the 
rites still retained in the North of Scotland, and those formerly common through- 
out the Scandinavian regions, in the celebration of Yule. The analogy must forci- 
bly strike any impartial reader, who will take the trouble to consult this article 
in the Dictionary. Had the Piets been exterminated, or even the greatest part 
of them destroyed, and their country occupied by Celts, it is improbable that 
the latter would have adopted the Gothic designation of Yule ; and quite incon- 
ceivable, that they would have totally dropped the term Beltane, used to denote 
the most celebrated feast of their forefathers. Why should this be the only term 
used in those places formerly under the Celtic dominion, and totally unknown in 
Angus, Mearns, and other counties, which their language, after the subjugation of 
the Piets, is supposed to have oveiTun ? Did they borrow the term Yyle from 
a few straggling Saxons ? This is contrary to aU analogy. Did the Saxons them- 
selves adopt the name given by their Norman conquerors to Christmas ? Gekol 
was indeed used in A.-Saxon, as a designation for this day ; but rarely, as it was 
properly the name of a month, or rather of part of two months. The proper apd 
ecclesiastical designation was Mid-unnter-daeg, Mid-winter-day. Had any name 
been borrowed, it would have been that most appropriated to religious use. This 
name, at any rate, must have been introduced with the other. But we have not 
a vestige of it in Scotland. The name Yule is, indeed, still used in England. . But 
it is in the northern counties, which were possessed by a people originally the 
same with those who inhabited the lowlands of Scotland. 

Here I might refer to another singular custom, formerly existing among our 
ancestors, that of punishing female culprits by drowning. We observe some ves- 
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tiges of this among the Anglo-Saxons. Although it prevailed in Scotland, I can 
find no evidence that it was practised by the Celts. It is undoubtedly of German 
or Gothic origin. V. Pit and Gallows, Diet. 

, VII. — A variety of other considerations might be mentioned, which, although 
they do not singly amount to proof, yet merit attention, as viewed in connection 
with what has been already stated. 

As so great a part of the eastern coast, of what is now called England, was so 
early peopled by the Beloae, it is hardly conceivable, tliat neither so enterprising 
a people, nor any of their kindi-ed tribes, should ever think of extending their 
descents a little farther eastward. For, that the Belgae, and the inhabitants of 
the countries bordering on the Baltic, had a common origin, there seems to be 
little reason to doubt. The Dutch assert that their progenitors were Scandina- 
vians, who, about a century before the common era, left Jutland and the neigh- 
bouring territories in qiiest of new habitations. V. Beknopte Historie van’t 
Vaderland, i. 3, 4. The Saxons must be viewed as a branch from the same stock. 
For they also proceeded from modern Jutlaird and its vicinity. Now, there is 
nothing repugnant to reason in supposing that some of these tribes should pass 
over directly to the coa.st of Scothind opposite to them, oven before tlie Christian 
era. For Mr. Wliitaker admits that the Saxons, whom he strangely makes a 
Gaulic people, in the second century applied themselves to navigation, and soon 
became formidable to the Homans. lILst. Manch, B. i. c. lii. Before they could 
become formidable to so powerful a people, they must ha’, c been at least so well 
acquainted with navigation as to account it no great enterprise to cross from the 
shores of the Baltic over to Scotland, especially if they took the islands of Shet- 
land and Orkney in their way. 

As we have seen that, according to Ptolemy, there were, in his time, different 
tribes of Belgae settled on the norlhern extremity of our country, the most 
natural idea undoubtedly is, that they came directly from the continent. For had 
these Belgae crossed the English Cliannel, according to the common progress of 
barbaroils nations, it is scarcely supposeable that this island would have been 
settled to its utmost extremity so early as the age of Agricola. 

There is every reason to believe that the Belgic tribes in Caledonia, described 
by Ptolemy, were Piets. For as the Belgae, Piets, and Saxons, seem to have had 
a dommon origin, it is not worth wliile to differ about names. These frequently 
arise from causes so trivial, that their origin becomes totally inscrutable to suc- 
ceeding ages. The Angles, though only one tribe, have accidentally given their 
name to the coimtry which they invaded, and to all the descendants of the 
Saxons and Belgae, who were far more numerous. 

It is universally admitted, that there is a certain National Character of an 
external kind, which distinguishes one people from another. This is often so 
strong, that those who have travelled through various countries, or have accurately 
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marked the diversities of this character, will scarcely be deceived even ^ to a 
straggling individual Tacitus long ago remarked the striking resemblance 
between the Germans and Caledonians. Every stranger, at this day, observes 
the great difference of features and complexion between the Highlanders and the 
Lowlanders. No intelligent person in England is in danger of confounding the 
Welsh with the posterity of the Saxons. Now, if the Lowland Scots be not a 
Gothic race, but in fact the descendants of the ancient British, they must be sup- 
posed to retain some national resemblance of the Welsh. But, will any impartial 
observer venture to assert that, in feature, complexion, or form, there is any such 
similarity, as to induce the slightest apprehension that they have been originally 
the same people? 
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Mannering (Guy), or the Astrologer, 3 vols., 12mo, 
Edin., 1816. 

Romans Historiques, Traduits, &c. Guy 

Mannering, Paris, 1822. 

Manwood’s Treatise and Discourse of the Lawes of 
the Forrest. 4to, Lond., 1698. 

Many’s (Peter) Truth’s Travels. — Pennectiik’s Scottish 
Poems, 4to, p. 85-115. There is ^mother poem, by 
the same author, entitled his Obligation given in to 
King James VI. Ibid., p. 16-19. In the Edin. 
Monthly Magazine and Reviews for Sept. 1810, we 
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have an extract from The CronicU the Hous of 
Setortf eompyUit in meter. Be Johnb Kiminotoun, 
a/uw, PxTBR Mantb. It contains forty stanzas, 
each consisting of eight lines. It forms part of 
what is called The Blue Book of Seton^ in the posses- 
sion of W. Hay, Esq. of Drummolyier, 

Marioreybanks, Annals of Scotland from the year 

• 1514 to the year 1591, 8vo, Edin., 1814. 

Marriage, 3 voU, 12mo, Edin., 1818. 

MarshiJl's Economy of Yorksliire, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Lond., 1796. 

of Glocester, 2 vols., 8vo, 

Gloc., 1789. 

of the Middle Counties, 2 vols. , 

8to, London, 1790. 

Martinis Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
.land, 8vo, Lond., 1716. 

Voyage to St. Kilda, 8vo, Lond., 1753 ; 
also 1st Edit., Lond,, 1698. 

Marline’s Reliquiae Divi Andreae, or the State of the 
Venerable and Primeual See of St. Andrews, 4to, 
St. Andr., 1797. 

Massey’s Ovid’s Fasti, 8vo, Lond., 1757. 

Massinger’s Works, by Gifford, 4 vols., 8vo, Lond., 
1805. 

Maxwell’s ^Bp. of Ross) Burden of Issachar, 4to, 164G. 

(or Arkland) Select Transactions of the 

Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agricul- 
ture in Scotland, 8vo, Edin., 1743. 

Practical Bee Master, 12mo, 

Edin., 1747. 

Mayno’s Glasgow, a Poem, 12mo, Lond.j 1803. 

Siller Gun, a Poem, 12mo, 

Meagher’s Popish Mass celebrated by Heathen 
Priests 8vo, Limerick, 1771. 

Melvil’s (Sir James) Memoires, Fol., Lond., 1683. 

Mellvill’s (Mr. James) Memoirs, entitled Historic of 
the Life of J. M. MS., Fol. 

Menage Dictionaire Etymologiquo, Fol., Paris, 1694. 

Menagiana, ou Les Bons Mots, <Sbc. , de M. Menage, 
4 tom., 12mo, Paris, 1729. 

Morcurius Caledonius, from Dec. to March, 1661, 
4to, Eoin. ' 

Messinghami Florilegium Insulae Sanctorum, Fol., 
Paris, 1654. 

Meston’s Poetical Works, 12mo, Edin., 1767. * 

Michaelis Introdtictory Lectures to the New Testa- 
ment, 12mo, Edin., 1779. 

Milne’s ifescription of Melrose, 12mo, Kelso, 1782. 

Minot’s Poems (written about 1352), 8vo, Lond., 
1795. ^ 

Minsheu’s Guido to the Tongues, Fol., Lond., 1627. 

Minucii Feliois Octavius, 8vo, Lugd. Bat., 1672. 

Monipennie’s Abridgement or Summarie of the Scots 
Chronicles. Edin., 1633, 8vo, 

Monro’s (Col. Robert! Expedition with tho Worthy 
•Scots Regiment (called MacKeye’s Regiment), «&c. , 
Fol., Lond,, 1637. 

(Deah of the Isles) Description of the Wes- 
tern Isles of Scotland, called Hebrides, 12ino, 
Edin., 1774. 

Montfaucon L’Antiquitd Expliqu^, avec Supplement, 
15 tom., Fol., Paris, 1722-1757. 

More’s (Sir William, of Rowallane) True Crucifixe 
for True CathoUckes, 8vo, Edin., 1629. 

Morgan’s (Lady) Florence Macarthy, an Irish Tale, 
4 vols., 12mo, Lond., 1818. 

Morison’s Dictionary of Decisions, Supplement to, 
Vol. I. — IV., 4to, Edin., 1824. 


Morrison’s Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 
8vo, Montrose, 1790. 

Moryson’s (Fynes) Itinerary, Fol., Lond., 

Mortrayo’s Travels, 3 vols., Fol., Lond., l<23and 
1730. 

MS. Royal College of Physicians, Edin., Fol. ; about 
the age of Robert Bruce. 

Murrajrs (of Gleiidook) Laws and Acts of Parliament, 
Fol., Edin., 1681. 

Muses Threnodie, by H. Adamson, in Cant’s History 
of Perth. 


N. 

Nares* (Archdeacon) Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Customs, Pro- 
verbs, &c., 4to., Lond., 1822. 

Neill’s (P.) List of Fishes found in the Frith of Forth, 
and Kivers and Lakes near Edinburgh, with Re- 
marks, 8vo, Edin., 1810. 

Account of Britiali Horticulture dra\vn up 

for tho Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 4to, Edin., 1817. 

Tour through some of tho Islands (.>f 

Orkney and Shetland, 8vo, Edin., 1806. 

Nicol’s (Alexander) Poems, Nature without Art, 
12mo, EtUn., 1739. # 

(Rev. J.) Poems chiefly in tho Scottish Dia- 
lect, 2 vols., 12mo, Edit!., 1805. 

Nioolson’s (Bp.) Scottish Historical Library, 8vo, 
Lond., 1702. 

Nigel (The Fortunes of!, 3 vols., Edin., 1822. 

Nimmo’s History of Stirlingshire, 8vo, Edin., 1777. 

Northern Antiquities (Illustrations of), from tho 
Earlier Teutonic and Scandinavian Uomancos, Ito, 
Edin., 1814. 


0 . 

O’Brien’s Irish-Engr^h Dictionary, 4to, Paris, 1768. 

Ogilvy and Naim’s Trial, 8vo, Edin., 1765. 

O’Halloran’s General History of Ireland, 2 vols., 4to, 
Lond. , 17/8. 

Olai Magni Historia, De Gentium Soptontrionalium 
variis conditionibus, dec., Fol., Basil, 1567. 

Olavii (Magni) Specimen Lexici Runici, Fob, Hav- 
uiae, 1650. 

Orem’s (William, Town-Ch^rk of Old Aberdeen) De- 
scription of the Chanonry, Cathedral, and King’s 
College of Old Aberdeen in the years 1724 and 1725, 
12mo, Abord., 1791. 

Orkney (Rentals of.) V. Peterkin. 

Orknoyinga Saga, sive Historia Orcadensinm, 4 to 
Hafniae, 1780. 

Orosii (Pauli) Adversus Paganos Historiarum Libri 
Soptem, 8vo, Colon., 1582. 

Ortus Vocabuloruni Alphabetico Ordino, cum 
vernacule linguo Anglicane oxpositione, 8vo, I^ond., 
Wynkyn de Worde, [A. 1518.] 

Ovidii Opera, Cnippingii, 3 tom., Amstol., 16<s;;. 

Ozell’s Rabelais, 12mo, Lond., 1750. 

r. 

Pallas, Travels through the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, tfec., 2 vols., 4to, Lond., 1802. 

Palice of Honour, bo M. Gawin6 Dowglas, Bischojj 
of Dunkeld, 4to, Edin., 1579, also in Pinkerton’s 
S. Poems, Reprinted. 

Palsgraue, Leclaircissoment do la Langue Fran9oysc, 
Lond., Fol., 1530. 

Pardovan’s Collection. V. Stev:aH, 

Patrick (St.), a Novel, 3 vols,, 12mo, Edin., 1819. 
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Patten’s Account of the Late Expedicioun in Scot- 
land, ap. DalyeU’s Fragments. 

Peddie’s (Alex.) Manufacturer, Weaver and Warpers* 
Assistant, 12mo, Glasg., 1814. 

Peden’s (Alex.) Two Prophetical Sermons, entitled, 
Tht Lords trumpet souitding an Alarm to Scotland^ 
tfec. 4to. Without date or place. 

^-^Lifo. V. Walker. 

Pelletier, Dictionnairo de la Langue Bretonne, Fol. , 
Paris, 1752. 

Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, 1769 and 1772, 3 vols., 
4to. 

Tour in Wales, 1773, 8vo, Dublin, 1779. 

— British Zoology — of Birds, 2 vols., 8vo, 

Warrington, 1776. 

of Fishes, 8vo, Chester, 

1769. 

Pennecuik’s Description of Tweeddale, and Scottish 
Poems, 4to, 1715. 

Description of Tweeddale, with Notes, 

8vo, Leith, 1815. 

(Alex.) Historical Account of the Bluo 

Blanket, 12mo, Edin., 1722. 

Penrose’s (Llewollin) Journal, 4 vols., 12mo, Lend., 
1815^ 

Pcrcy’s^eliques of Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols., 
T2mo, Dublin, 1766. 

Peringskioldi Mouumenta Uplandica, Fol., Stock- 
holm, 1710. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 3 vols., 8vo, Edin., 
1819. 

Potorkin’s Rentals of the Ancient Earldom and Bishop- 
rick of Orkney, 8vo, Edin., 1820. 

Petrie’s History of the Oatholick Church, Fol., 
Hague, 1662, 

Petticoat Tales, 2 vols., 8vo, Edin., 1823. 

Pezii Thesaurus Anoedotorum, sen Veterum Monu- 
inentorum, 6 vols., Fol., Aug. Vindel., 1721 — 1728. 

Phillips’ New World of Words, edited by Kersey, 
Fol., Lond., 1706. 

Philonis Judaei Opera, Fol,, Colon. Allobrog., 1613. 

Picken*s (Ebenezer) Poems and Epistles, mostly in 
the Scottish Dialect, with a Glossary, 8vo, Paisley, 
1788. 

Miscellaneous Poems, Songs, 

, 2 vols. , 12mo, Edin. , 1813. To distinguish this 
from the preceding, it is quoted os Vol. 1. or II. 
w'ithout the date of the edition. 

Pinkerton’s Enquiry into the History of Scotland, 2 
vols., 8vo, Lond., 1789. 

History of Scotland, 2 vols. , 4to, Lond. , 

1797. 

— Select Scottish Ballads, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Lond., 1783. 

Ancient Scottish Poems, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Lond., 1786, quoted in Dict. by the name of 
Maitland Poems. 

— Scottish Poems Reprinted, 3 vols., 8vo, 
1702, quoted S. P. R. or Repr. 

Essay on Medals, 2 vols., 8vo, Lond., 1789. 

Piper (The) of Peebles, a Tale, by a Weaver in Kirry- 
muir, 12mo, Dundee, 1703. 

Vitscottie. V. Lindsay. 

Player’s (The) Scourge by H. I. ; i. e.^ (if I recollect 
right,) Hugh Innes, who was a Minister to a con- 
gregation of the people called Cameronians, in the 
Calton of Glasgow. It was printed about 1757. 

Plinii Historia Mundi, 4 vols., 16mo, Lugd., 1561. 

Ploughman’s (Piers) Vision, 4to, [ascribed to Rob. de 
Langland, and supposed to have been written be- 


tween A. 1384 and 1390.] Edit. 1650 is generally 
quoted ; sometimes that of 1561. 

Ploughman’s (Pierce the) Orede, Fol., Lond., 1814. 

Poems, chiefly in the Broad Buchan Dialect, Ajax’s 
Speech to the Grecian Knabbs^ Ulysses’s Answer, 
&o., 12rno, Edin., 1786. 

Poems, English, Scotch, and Latin, 8vo, Paisley, 
1794. 

Poetical Museum, 12mo, Hawick, 1784. 

Polidore Vergile’s Notable Woorke, (Abridgement 
of) by Thomas Langley, 8vo, Lond., 1546. 

Pontoppidan’s Natural History of Norway, fol., 
Lond., 1755. 

PorteouB of Noblenes, 4to, Edin., 1508. Adv. Lib. 

Potter’s Archaelogia Graeca, 2 vols., 8vo, Lond., 

1761 . 

Priests of Peblis, (written before 1491) in Pinkerton’s 
S. Poems Reprinted. 

Procopius do Rebus Gothicorum, Persarum, et Van- 
dalorum, Fol., Basil, 1531. 

Promptorium Paruulorum siue Clericorum, (also en- 
titled, Promptorius Puerorum, and Promptuarium 
Paruulorum, Fol., Lend., ap. Ric. Pynson, 1499. 
llie author of this very scarce book was Richard 
Frauncea, a preacliing or Black Frier. Heame Infonns 
us, that in the beginning of a copy of this book, that was 
lent to him, ho found written, in an old hand, the follow- 
ing note : Nomen Compilatoris istius libri est FrattiV 
liicardus Fraunces, inter quatuor parietes pro Christo 
incluaus, V. Hcarne’s Langtoft’s Chronicle, p. 624, 625 ; 
and Tyrwhitt’a Chaucer, ii. 636. 

Piyce’s Arcliaeologia Cornu-Britannica, or Cornish 
vocabulary, 4to, Sherborne, 1790.^ 

Pryce’s Archaeologia Cornu-Britannica, or Cornish 
Grammar, and Comish-Enghsh Vocabulary, 4to., 
Sherbonie, 1700. 

Ptolemaei Geographia, Fol., Basil, 1562. 

Q. 

Quarles’ Divine Fancies, 4to, Lond., 1633. 

R. 

Ray’s Philosophical Letters, 8vo, Lond., 1718. 

Collection of English Words, 12mo, Lond., 

1691. 

Ramlay’s Evergreen, 2 vols., 12mo, Edin., 1724. 

Poems, 2 vols., 8vo, Lond., 1800. 

Tea-Table Miscellany, 2 vols., 12mo, Edin. 

1793. 

Scots Proverbs, 12mo, Edin.. 1776. 

Ramus, Commentaries of the Ciuill Warres of 
Fraunce, 3 vols., 4to, Lend., 1574. 

Rastell’s Collection of Statutes, 4to, Lond., 1559. 

Exposition of Terms of the Lawe, 8vo, 

Lond., 1579. 

Rauf Coilyear. V. Laina^s, &c. 

Receipts in Cookery, (Collection of) 12mo, Edin. 

Regiam Majestatem, The Auld Lawes and Constitu 
tions.of Scotland, FoL, Edin., 1609. 

The same in Latin, Fol., Edin,, 1609. 

Reid’s Scots Gardner, 4to, Edin^ 1683. 

Relph’s Poems, chiefly in the Cumberland Dialect, 
12mo, Carlisle, 1797. 

Rennel’s Geographical System of Herodotus, 4to, 
Lond., 1800. 

Richards’ English and Welsh Dictionary, 2 vols., 
12mo, Lond., 1798. 

Ritson’s Scotish Songs, 2 vols., 12mo, Lend., 1794. 

Ancient [English] Songs from the time of K. 

Henry IIL, 8vo, Lend., 1790. 
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Kitaon’s Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, 8to, 
hond,, 1791. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, 3 vols., 

8vo, Lond., 1802, quoted as E. M, Horn, or -R, 

i^Robin Hood, 2 vols., 8vo, Lond., 1705. 

Roberts’ Treatise of Witchcraft, 4to, Lond., 1016. 

Robertson’s History of Charles V., 4 vols., 8vo, 
Lond., 1772. 

(W.) Index to Records of Charters, 4to, 

Edin., 1798. 

Rob Roy, in Three Volumes, 12mo, Edin., 1818. 

(Trials of the Sons of) 12nK), Edin., 1818. 

Rollocke’s Lectures upon the First and Second 
Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, 4to, Edin., 
1606. 

upon the Epistle of Paul to 

the Colossians, 4to, Lond., 1003. 

upon the History of the Pas- 
sion, <fec., 8 VO, Edin., 1G16. 

Rommant de la Rose, FoL, Paris, 1531. 

Glossaire de, 12mo, ibid., 1735. 

Ronan’s (St.) WeU, 3 vols., 12mo, Edin., 1824. 

Roquefort, Glossaire de la Laugue Romane, avec 
Supplement, 3 toin., 8vo, Paris, 1808, 1820. 

Rosini Anticpiitatea Ronianae, 4to, Amst., 1686. 

Ross's Holonore, or The Fortunate Shepherdess, 8vo, 
Aberd., 1768, First Edit. , also Aberd., 1780, Third 
Edit. 

Rothelan, Romance of the English Histories, 3 vols. 
12mo, Edin., 1824, 

Rudbockii Atlantica, 2 vols., Fob, Upsal., 1680. 

Ruddiman’s Introduction to Anderson’s Diplomata, 
12rtio, Edin., 1773. 

Ruickbie’s Way-sido Cottager, consisting of Pieces 
in Prose and Verso, 12rno, Hawick, 1807, 

Russel’s Conveyancing, 8vo, Edin,, 1788. 

Riitherford’s Religious Letters, 8vo, Glasgow, 1765. 

Rynibegla, give Annales Veterum Islandorum, &c., 
4to, Havnijio, 1780. 

Rymeri Foodera, 20 tom., fob, 1704-1735. 


S. 

Sadler’s (Sir Rfilpli) State Papers and Letters, 2 vols. 
4to, Edin., 1800. 

Saker’s Narboniis, 2 Parts, 4to, Lond., 1580. 

Savage’s History of Germany, 8vo, Lond., 1702. 

Saxonis C^ammatici Hist. Daiiica., Fob, Franc., 1576. 

Saxon (Tne) and the Gael, or the Northern Metro- 
polis, 4 vols., 12mo, Lond., 1814. 

Scacchi Myrotheciiim, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sa- 
cro-Profanorum, Fob, Hag., Com., 1725. 

Schedii (Eliae) De Dis Germanis Syngrammata, 8vo, 
Amsteb, 1648. 

S<lliilten Thesaurus Anti<pntatura Toutonicarum, 3 
tom.. Fob, Ulmae, 1728. 

Schotti (Gaspar) Physica Curiosa, sivo Mirabilia 
Naturae ot Ai*tis, 4to, Herbipoli, 1697. 

Scotish Poems of the Sixteenth Century, 2 vols., 
12mo, Edin., 1801. 

Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, 8vo, Lond., 1719. 

Scot’s (Reginald) Discovery of Witchcraft, 4to, Lond., 
1684. 

Scott’s (of Scotatarvet) Staggering State of the Scots 
Statesmen, 12ino, Edin., 1754. 

— — r— (of Satchels) True History of the name of 
Scot, 4to, Edin., 1776. 

— — (Andrew) Poems, 12mo, Edin,, 1805, and 

Kelso, 1811. 


Scott, (Sir W.) Lady of the Lake, 4to, Edin., 1810. 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3 

vols., 8vo, 2d Edit., Edin., 1803. 

— Lay of the Last Minstrel, 8vo, Edin., 

1806. 

Border Exploits, 12ino^a wick, 1812, 

Second Sight (Treatise on the) 12mo, Edin., 1764. 

Seldeni F^eta, sou Corniuentarius Juris Anglicani, 
4to, Lond., 1686. 

Senecae Opera, 8vo, Ainsttd., 1634. 

Serenins, Englisli and Swodisli Dictionary, 4to, 
Nykoping, 1767. 

Do Vetemm S\ico-Gothorum cum Anglis 

Usu ot Commercio, 4to, Hiunburg, 1734. 

Servii Notae in Virgiliiim, Fob, Vonet., 1514, 

Sewol’s English and Dutch Dictionary, 4to, Amst., 
1727. 

Shakspearo (Rood’s), 21 vols., 8vo, Lond., 1803. 

Shaw’s Gaelic and English Dictionary, 2 vols., 4to, 
Lend., 1780. 

Sherwood’s (Robert) Dictionary, English and French, 
Fob, Lond., 1650. 

Shield’s (Alox.) Notes and Heads of a Preface and 
Lecture preached in 1688, 4 to, printed 170#. 

— Faithful ContoiidingH (of the Select 

Societies) displayed, 8vo, (Jlasg. , 1780. 

Sliirrofs’ Poems, 8vo, Edin., 1790. 

Sibbaldi Plialainologia Nova, Hvo, Lond., 1773. 

Scotia lllustrata, F«tb, Edin., 1684. 

Sibbald’s (Sir R.) History of Fifo and Kinross, 8vo, 
Cupar-Fife, 1803. 

(James) Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, 

(finoted Chrun, aS’. P.) with Glossary, (quoted GL 
4 vols., 8vo, Edin., 1802. 

Sigeberti Gemblaccnsis tq^i-onicoii, ab anno 381, ad 
1113, 4to, Paris, Cl 3. 

Sinclair’s (Sir John) Statistical Account of Scotland, 
21 vols., 8vo, Edin., 1791 — 1799. 

• Observations on the Scottish Dialect, 8vo, 

Lond., 1782. 

(George) Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, 

12mo, Glasgow, 1769. 

Miscellaneous Observations on 

Hydrostaticks, 4to, Edin., 1672. 

Sinclair’s (John) Simple Lays, J2mo, Perth, 3818. 

Syiuson’s (A. of Dalkeith) Christos Testament un- 
folded, 8vo, Edin., (Raban) 1620. 

(of Kirkinner) Large Description of Gal- 
loway, 8vo, Edin., 1823. 

Skene’s Lawes and Actes of Parliament, Fob, Edin., 
1597. 

Do Verborum Signiticaiiono, Fob, Edin., 

1599. 

Skinner, Etyinologicon Linguae Anglicanae, Fob, 
Lond., 1671. 

(Rev. J.) Miacellaiioous Collection oi. Fu- 
gitive Pieces of Poetry, 8vo, Edin., 1809. 

Smith’s Gaelic Antiquities, 4 to, Edin., 1780. 

Life of St. Columba, 8vo, Edin., 1798. 

Smugglers (The), a Tale descriptive of the Sea-coast 
Manners of Scotland, 3 vols., 12mo, Edin., 1819. 

S<»ciety Contendings. V. 

Solini Historia, 8vo, Lugd., 1560. 

Somervilles (The Memorio of), a Hisbjry of the Ba- 
ronial House of Somerville, 2 vols., 8vo, Edin., 
1816. 

Spaowife (The), a Tale of the Scotish Chronicles, 3 
vols., 12n)o, Edin., 1823. 

S|>aldiiig*s History of the TrouV)les in Scotland from 
1624 to 1646, 12mo, 2 vols., Aberd , 1792. 

h 
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Spanhemii Historia Sacra atque Ecclesiastica^ FoL, 
Lugd. Bat., 1701. 

Speculum Kogalo (give Kongs-Skiigg-Sio), lal. Dan. 
et Lat. , 4to, Soroe, 1763. 

Spelmaniii Glossariuin Archaiologicum, FoL, Load., 
1687. 

Spenser’s (Edmund) Works, by Rev. H. I. Todd, 8 
voU., 8 VO, Loud., 1805. 

Works by Hughes, 6 vols., 12nio, 

iKJTld., 1715. 

Spottiswoode’s Historical Dictionary of the Laws of 
Scotland. MS. in the possession of John Spottis- 
woode. Esq. of Spottiswoode, [consisting of 155 
sheets folio, but continued only to Col.] 

(Dr. James). Bishop of Colgher in 

Ireland, Breefe Meinoriall of the Life and Death 
of, 4to, Edin., 1811, from MS. in the Auchinlock 
Library. 

Spots wood’s History of the Church of Scotland, Fol., 
Loud.. 16.55. 

Stairs (Lord), Institutions of the Law of Scotland, 
Fol., Ediii., 1759. 

Stapleton’s (Thomas) Translation of Bede’s History 
of tHl Cliurch of Englaiido, 4to, Antwerp, 1565. 

Steam- Boat (The), 12mo, Edin., 1822. 

Stehelin’s Traditions of the Jews, 2 vols., 8vo, Lend., 
1743. 

Stephaiii (Rf)b.) Dictionarium Latino-gallicum, Fol., 
Piiris, 1538. 

Stewart’s (of Pardovan) Collections concerning the 
Worship, &c., of the Church of Scotland, 4to, 
Edin., 1700. 

Stewart’s Elements of Gaelic Grammar, 8vo, Edin., 
1812. 

(Col. David) Sketches of the Character, 

Manners, and Present State of the Highlanders of 
Scotland, 2 vols., 8vo, Edin., 1822. 

Abridgment of the Scots Acts, 12ino, 

Edin.. 1707. 

Stillingtieet’s Origines Britannicae, Fol., Lond., 
1685. 

Stockii Clavis Linguae Sanctao, 8vo, Lipsiae, 1753. 

Strutt’s Gluj-Oamena Aiigd-Leodj or Sports and 
Pastimes of the Peojde of England, 4to, Lend., 
1801. 

Strutt’s Horda AngeZ-cynnan, or Compleat View of 
the Manners, Customs, Arms, Habit^ &c, of the 
Inhabitants of England, 2 vols., 4to, Lond., 1774. 

Stuart (Marj^, a Historic^ Drama, Svo, Loud., 1801. 

Stukeloy’s Medallic History of Carausius, 2 vols., 
4to, Lond., 1757. 

Summary View of the Feudal Law, 8vo, Edin., 1710. 

Suetonius Tranquillus, cura Graevii, Amstel., 1697. 

T. 

Taciti Annales, cura Brotier, 4 tom., 4to, Edin., 
1796. 

Tales of my Landlord, 4 vols. , 12mo, Edin. 

Second Series, V, Heart of 

Mid Lothian. 

TTamiahiU’s Soldier’s Return, with otlier Poems, 
12nio, Paisley, 1807. 

Tarrtis’s (William) Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect, 12mo, Edin., 1804. 

Taylor’s (William) Scots Poems, 8vo, Edin., 1787. 

Tennant’s Anster Fair, with other Poems, 12mo, 
Edin., 1814. 

— Cardinal Beaton, 8vo, Edin., 1823. 

TertuUiaiii Opera, Fol., Paris, 1616. 

Thierry, Dictionairo Fran 9 oi 8 > Latin, par Jean le 
Frere, Fol., Paris, 1673. 


Thom’s (of Go van) Works, 12mo, Glasg., 1799. 

(Walter) History of Aberdeen, 2 vols., 12mo, 

Aberd., 1811. 

Thorkelin’s (Grime J.) Fragments of English and 
Irish History, 4to, London, 17^. 

Thwaites, Heptateuchus, &c., Anglo-Saxonice, 8vo, 
Oxon., 1698. < 

Tyndale’a Obedyeuce of aChrysten man, 4to, Lond.^ 
wUIwiit date. 

Tyrie’s Refutation of ane Ansuer made be Schir 
Johne Knox, 8vo, Paris, 1573. 

Tyrwhitt’s Glossary. V. Chaucer. 
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A 71 Explanation of the Contractions used m this Work 


A. Bor, Anglia Borealis, North of England. 
Adj. Adjective. 

Adv. Adverb. 

Alem, Alemannic language. 

Anc, Ancient, or Anciently. 

Ang. County or dialect of Angus. 

Arm. Armorican, or language of Bretagne. 

^.-S. Anglo-Saxon language. 

Belg. Belgic language. 

Cambro-Britannic, or Welsh lan- 
guage. 

Celt. Celtic. 

Chauc. Used occasionally for Chaucer. 

Clydes. C ly ( iesdale. 

Comp. Compounded. 

Compl. S. Complaynt of Scotland. 

Conj, Conjunction. 

Conlr. Contracted, or Contraction, 

Corn. Cornish, or language of Cornwall. 

Corr. Corrupted, or Corniption. 

Cnmb. Cumberland. 

Dan. Danish Language. 

Defiv. Derivative, or Derivation. 

Dim. ^ Diminutive. 

Dimin. 

E. English language. 

Ed.y Edit. Edition. 

Errat. Erratum, or Errata. 

ExpL Explain, explained. 

Fig. Figuratively. 

Finn. Finnish, language of Finland. 

Fr. Frenoli language. 

Franc. Frankish, Theotisc, or Tudesque 

language. 

Fids. Frisian dialect of the Belgic. 

Gael. Gaelic of the Highlands of Scot- 

land. 

Germ, German language. 

Cri., Gloss, Glossary. 

Goth. Gothic. 

Or. Greek language. 

II eh. Hebrew language. 

I lisp, Spanish language. 

hnper. Imperative. 

Ir, Irish language, 

Isl. Islandic (or Icelandic) language. 

Ilal. Italian language. 

Jun. Sometimes for Junius, 

i., Lat, Latin language. 

Loth. Lothian. 


L. B. Barbarous Latin. 

Metaph. ^Metaphor, Metaphorical. 

Moes-G. ^Moeso-Gothic, as preserved in 
Ulphilas’ Versionof the Gospels. 
Mod. . Modem. 

N. Note. 

O. Old. 

Orkn. Orkney. 

part. pr. Participle present. 

pa. past. 

Pers. Persian language. 

pi. Plural. 

Precop. P^’ceopensian dialect of the Gothic. 

prej). Preposition. 
pret. Preterite. 

pron. Pronoun ; also, Pronounce, Pronun- 
ciation. ^ 

Prov. Proverb. 

Q. , q. Quasi. 

Qu. Query. 

g. V. Quod vide. 

R. Glouc. Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. 

Rxidd. Riiddiman’s Glossary to Douglas’s 

Virgil. 

S. After Islandic quotations, denotes 

Saga. 

S. Scottish, Scotland; also, still used 

in Scotland. 

S. A. Scotia Australis, South of Scotland. 

S. B. Scotia Borealis, North of Scotland ; 

also, Northern Scots. 

S. 0. Scotia Occidentalis, West of Scot- 

land. 

8. ^ Substantive. 

Su.-G. Suio-Gothic, or ancient language of 

Sweden. 

Sw. Swedish language, (modeni). 

Syn.Synon. Synonym, or synonymous. 

T. Tornus ; sometimes Title. 

Term. Termination. 

Tweed. Tweeddalo. 

V. Vide, see; also. Volume. 

V. Verb. 

V, a. Verb active. 

(\ impers. Verb impersonal. 

V. n. Verb neuter. 

ro. Voce. 

Wacht. Sometimes for Wachter. 

* 


* The asterisk signifies that the word to which it is prefixed, besides the <Jommon meaning in English, is 
used in a difierent sonso in Scotland. 

The contractions of some other names will be learned from the List of 
Editions of Books and MSS, quoted. 



ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 

SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


A 

This letter, in our language, lias four different 
sounds : 

1. A broad, as in E. all, walL U is often 
added, as in cald^ written also cauld. In the 
tennination of a word, when an inverted 
comma is subioined, as a\ it is meant to 
intimate that tne double I is cut off, accord- 
ing to the pronunciation of Scotland. But 
this is merely of modern use. W is some- 
times used for ll by old writers, as aw for 
all. 

2. in lai\ nmky tak^ Scottish, as in last, past, 
English. 

3. A, in lane, alane, mane, S. like bane, fane, 
E. The monosyllables have generally, al- 
though not always, a final e quiescent. 

4. A, in dad, daddie, and some other words, S. 
as in read, pret. ready, E. 

A is used in many words instead of o in E. ; 
as oyie, hone, long, song, stone. These we 
w’ritc ane, bane, lang, sang, stane. For the 

.. Scots preserve nearly the same orth^’aphy 
with the Anglo-Saxons, which the English 
have left ; as the words last mentioned cor- 
respond to the A.-S. a?i, ban, lang, sang, 
Stan. In some of the northern counties, as 
in Angus and Mearns, the sound of ee or ei 
prevails, instead of ai, in various w ords of 
tiiis formation. They pronounce ein, bein, 
stein, after the manner of the Germans, who 
use these terms in the same sense. 

Mr. Macphei*son has attempted to fix a standard 
for the pronunciation ‘of words in which this 
letter is found, marking the a with an oblique 
stroke above it, when it should be sounded 
ae or ai. But any attempt of this kind must 
fail. For it is probable that, in the course 
of centuries, there has been a considerable 
chango in the pronunciation of this letter. 


In some instances, the rule does not ^pply 
in our own tirne^. Although the prep, sig- 
nifying ^rom, is generally pronounced frae, 

J ^et fra is also used in some parts of Scot- 
and. Na is most generally pronounced as 
written. It is probable that ga, to go, was 
formerly pronounced in the same manner, 
although now gaa>; because the part, retains 
this sound. Ma, more, although now pro- 
nounced like may, in the reign of Jlaiy 
must have had the broad sound. For ykene 
writes maa. The phrase ane or rnaa fre- 
quently occurs ; De Verb. Sign. vo. Eneya. 
Where o occurs in modern E. we frequently 
use au; as auld, h'>uid, faidd, instead of old, 
bold, fold. 

A is sometimes prefixed to words, both in S. 
and O. E., where it makes no alteration of 
the sense ; as abode, delay, which has pre- 
cisely the same meaning with bade. This 
seems to have been borrowed or derived 
from the A.-S., in which language abidan 
and hidan are perfectly synon., both simply 
signifying to remain, to tarry. But in some 
of the ancient Gothic dialects, it w'as used as 
an intensive particle. Thus it is still used in 
Isl., {is afall, inijietus, from falla, cadere. 
Naud, without the prefix, signifies evil ; 
anaud, great evil.- G. Andr. Lex. p. 4. 

Ihre has made the same observation w^itli re- 
spect to this letter in Su.-G., giving alik as 
an example, which he renders, valdc similis. 
It occurs in many A. S. words, in which 
there seems to be no augmentation. Wach- 
ter, however, mentions abaer-ian, deniidare, 
as a proof of its intensive power ; Proleg. 
sect. y. I am inclined to tnink, that some 
traces of this may yet be found in tlie 
English language. One would almost su})- 
pose ihvii gdown were more forcible than the 
simple term down; and that it had been 
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originally meant to express a continuation 
in falling, descending, or in being carried 
downwards, or a prolongation of the act. 

A occurs occasionally as a tenninative particle ; 
as in allya^ alliance. By the Anglo-Saxons 
it was used as a termination both to adjec- 
tives and substantives. 

A sometimes signifies on ; as asidey on side, a- 
ifmfe^ on the gi’ufe. In this sense are Isl. 
a and Su.-G- aa used. The very instance 
given by Q. Andr. is a grufu^ cemui, proni. 
Ad liijgia a grufuy id est, in faciem et pectus 
ac venti’em prostratiis cubare. Johnson 
thinks that a, iu the composition of such 
fCnglish words as asidey afooty asleepy is some- 
times contracted from at But there is no 
reason for the supposition. These terms are 
]>lainly equivalent to on footy on side^ on 
sleep. Thus on field is used in same sense 
with modern afield : 

Ann fair Hwoit May of mony ooo 
Scbi) went on feild to gather floiiris. 

• M<tiila7ui PoeinSy p. 190. 

A is used, by our oldest writers, in the sense 
of one. The signification is more forcible 
than that of a in E. when placed before 
nouns in the singular number. For it de- 
notes, not merely one, where there may be 
many, or one, in particular ; but one, ex- 
clusively of others, in the same sense in 
which ae is vulgarly used. 

A fyflchor quliilura lay 
Uoaid a ryver, for to get 
Hys nettin that he ha*l thar set : ~ 

A ntfchl, his nettia for to 

He rase ; and thar well lang duelt lie. 

Barbour ^ xix. 657. MS, 
i. 0. “owe night.” 

Re hhn lieheld, and said syne to himsell, 

Her is merwaill, quha likis it to tell, 

That a person, be wortliines of hand, 

Trowys to stop the power of Ingland. 

Wallace., v. 363. MS. 

Thus, alsd, where it is printed in Perth Edit. 

Bot hys awn strength mycht nocht again yai be. 

In MS. it is, 

Bot his a strength mycht nocht again thaini he. 

Ihid. X. 335. 

The Brows Robert 
A Byschape favoryd and Erlys twa, 

Of Glasgw, Athole, and Maro war tha. 

Wyntoivn, viii. 11. 173. 

It is sometimes improperly written ta, 

“For suppose Christ be thing in hiinselfe ; yit 
tiio better gnp thou have of him, thou ai’t tlie surer of 
his promise.” Brtice’s Serm. on the Sacr. Sign. D, 
S. a. 

“Sometimes they gave it ea name and sometimes 
tine vther.” Ibid. E. 5. b. 

This, as wo learn from Ihre, is a Su.-G. idiom. A, 
he says, in pluribus Suio Gothiae partibus, Dalekarlia, 
VVestrobothnia, Gothlandiaquo unitatis pota est ; ut a 
man vir unus. 


Aeis now written, in this signification, in place 
of Ay which seems, as tmis used, to have 
had anciently the same pronunciation. Alt 
though ae and ane botii signify one, they 
differ considerably in their application, Ae 
denotes an object viewed singly, and 
alone; as, Ae swallow disna mak a sim- 
mer.'^ Ane marks a distinction often where 
there is a number ; as, I saw three men 
on the i:oad ; ane o’ them turned awa’ to the 
right hand.” 

A is often used, in vulgar language, as an 
abbreviation of hoBy i. e. havey the aspirate 
being suppressed ; as A doncy “ have done,” 
thus ; ^ 

Ane spak in wordis wonder crouse, 

A done with ane mischance. Old Song. 

For they were a’ just like to eat their thumb. 

That he wi* her me far ben should a come. 

Hoads^denore, First Edit, p. 11. 

‘‘Ain the Teutonick tongue signifieth water ; 
and this is the reason the names of so many 
of these ysles end in Ay to shew they are 
pieces of land surrounded with water.” MS. 
Explication of some Norish Woixls used in 
Orlcn. and Shetl. [Rather eyy iWand.] 

AAIRVHOUS, 8, “The place of meeting 
apj)ointed by the Foud Grenerall, or Chief 
Governour, Shetl.” MS. Expl. of Norisli 
Words, ut sup. 

This we ought certainly to trace to Isl. arf, orf, 
bacillus nunciatorius quo communitas ad judicium 
convocalmtur. Hence, atfarihing, judiciiim hoc modo 
convocatum. The term primarily signifies ap arrow ; 
and it would seem that this was the signal anciently 
employed. Su.-G. hudkafie was used in the same 
sense. Tliis is confirmed by the Su.-G. tenn heraury 
tbssem acl bellum evocans, Su.-G. fuxeroery signum 
niuitiatoriiim j which Ihre deduces from kaer, an army, 
and orr, aur, an arrow; this, marked with certani 
signs, being used by the ancients for assembling the 
multitude. It wonld appear that the anew, having 
been used primarily in war, had been r^ained— the 
name at least — in calling the people to the place ap- 
pointe<l for judicial decisions. V. Croishta&ich and 
Fykb Crock. Thus aairvhous denotes the Imuae ap- 
pointed for judgment. 

AAR, «. The alder, a tree, S. O. V. Arn. 

AARON’S-BEARD, The dwarf-shrub 
called St. John’s Wort, Hypericum per- 
foratum, Linn. Roxb. 

The name is the same in Sweden, Jokannis-oert. 
Linn. Flor, Suec. N®. 6S0. It is sin^lar that the 
same superstitious idea should prevail in Sweden, as 
in S., in regard to its anti-magical infiuence. Linn, 
•informs us that it is called Fuga dasmonumy and light- 
foot gives a similar account, superstitious in 

Scotland carry this plant about with them as a charm 
against the dii'c effects of witchcraft and enchant- 
ment. They also cure, or fancy they euro their ropy 
milk, which they suppose to be imder some mahg- 
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naut in%uence, by putting this herb into it, and 
milking kfresh upon it. Flor. Scotio. i. 417. 

ABACK, ABAK, adv. 1. Away, aloof, at a 
distance, S. 

O would they stay o^adb ftrae courts, 

An’ please tnemsi^ wi* countra sports. 

It wad for ev'ry an^ be better. 

BumSf iii. P. 

Aheicke is an obsolete E. w'ord, which was used in 
regard to space. Johns, derives it from back. A. *8. 
iHiec is indeed the origin, but ^ a peculiar form, as 
having the preposition prefixed ; an hacc^ also on bnec- 
/ing, a tergo, ^ne, retrorsum, *^at his back, behind 
liackward ^mner. It is formed like aright^ from 

• A.-S. on riht ; away^ from onweg^ &o. V. Awa’ wi’. 

Isl. a hob, a tergo. 

2. Behind, in relation to place, S. 

The third, that gaed a woe a bacJ^, 

Was in the fashion shining, 

Fu’ gay that day. 

BurnSy iii. 29. 

And quhen thay by war runnyng, tliaro hors they store, 

And tarnis agane incontinent at comiiiandis, 

To preif thare hors, with jauillingis in thare handis ; 

Syne went ahak in sounder ane for space, 
llkaue at uther rynuyng with an race. 

Doug. ViryU, 147, 8. 

•"h Back ; used in relation to time past, Angu.s. 

Eight days aback a i>ost came frae hiiiisoll, 
gpeoriug for you, and wondriug unco sair, 

Tiiat ye lia<l broken tryst in sic affair. 

Jiosit'a JJelm<irey p. 37. 

Tyrwhitt calls tliifl word, as used by C'hauccr, in tlie 
same sense, ^ax. But on baec is the A.-S. phrase 
ciorresponding to retrormniy a b(nng often substituted 
for A. -8. aiufO. K. on. In this sense Moes-O. ibukai 
Aud ibukhna nm used, and Isl. a abakt rctroi'suin ; (i. I 
Audr. 

ABAD, Abade, Abaid, s. Delay, abiding, 
tarrying ; the .same with Jhd^ bade, 

HiMcliop Synclar, witli out langur ahaiefy 
Met thaiin at GlaliimyHS, syne furth with thaim he raid. 

, * Wallace, vii, 1032. MH. 

The fader of liauinniH Pf^rtiniu^ al the gate, 

With lu« byg hand schot the Bo.hip furtii hir went, • 

I’liat swyfter than tlie south wynd on selio spreiit ; 

Or as ane fieaud arrow to land glade, 

^ in th^depe ports enterit but abode. 

i. e. without delay. Doug. Viryil, 135, 42. 

A i(il^occurs, ibid. 152, 38. A.-S. abiU-aUy ina- 

ncre. 

ABAID, part pa. Waited, expected. 

This sail be ouer trjnimnhe udw lang ohaid, 

• To se thy awln son on this here tre laiil. 

Doug. Viryily'Mly 2fh 

• A. S. altady expet^tatus. The latter is the very word 
, used by Virgil. . 

To A BAY, Abaw. v. a. To astonish. A layd^ 
part. pa. astonished. 

“ Yeild yow.'inadanie,” on hicht can Schir Lust say ; ' 

A wourde sciio culd not speik scho was ho abayd, 

K. Ilarty i. 48. 

Many men of his kynde sauh him so abautd. 

For liim thei fauht with inyude, & oft so w^s he sailed. 

H. Bninne, p. 210. 

Chaucer uses ahawed in the same sense. Abaw luua 
been viewed as liaving a ooiiunon origin wdth alays. 
But the former, as Tyrwhitt has obsened, is certainly 


from Fr. esMi ir ; the phrase. Moult m'eihaby de h 
merwUley being thus used in the original Eoiii. Hose ; 
where Chaucer uses abotoed, Abay is undoubtoiUy tbc 
same word, slightly altereil. 

To ABAYS, V. a. To abash, to confound ; 
Fr, (ibasft^ir^ id. 

Ahausyd of that aycht thai w'arc. 

Bot had thai kuawyn the cans all. 

That gerris swvlk E lippis fall, 

Tlial suld nouclit have Imd abay.syn^. 

Wyntown, viii, 3?. 74. 

ABAITMENT, 8. Diversion, sport. 

' For (juha sa list aere gla<lsjiin gamia lere, 

Ful mouy inery abailawnlu followis here. 

Dtnuj, Viryily 12r), .'ir). 

Rudd, says, **f. from ahatc^ because they abate the 
weannesfs and uneasiness w'e are niuler by oiir scriouH 
occupations ; for which cause they are also called 
dlvtrsionsy because they divert our cares ami anxieties. ” 
Lye, however, has obsei-ved on this word, tliat Ann. 
ebata is ludere, and ebat ludus ; coiicluiUng tliat this 
is the origin ; Jun. Ktym. Angl. He is certainly right. 
For the tenn appears in a variety of fonns. llesides 
these two Ann. words, Bullet mentions ebiid, pleasure, 
diversion ; and thateVy which lie ivndors bculio ; as in- 
deed most pnibably F. badhiy and bculinagvy may be 
traced to this source. O. Fr. ebaudh is renderetl reerr- 
are, relaxare, laetarl, tenne popnlaire, qui signifie se 
rejouir ; also, tresaillir do join, voluptati indntgere, 

I.e jour s’est ebaudis, belle est la matinee 
L4, Solaine est leve, qui abut lu rousee. 

iinyot do S’antouil. 

0. Vr. .ehaudly hilaris ; ebaudise, hunieur giiie ; 
ehaudmementy joie, rejouissance. The following words 
are still in use ; ebat, diversion, recreation, and ebnt(> • 
merit, id. the veiy word in question ; passe teni)fs, 
rocreatio animi. Diet, de LVev. 

ABANDOUN. In abandoun, adv, at random. 

He-bml tlmiiu gang to bvkker syne 
1’ho Hcottis ost in abandoun ; 

Thai gerd tliaiiu cum ajHin thaiiu doun ; 

For luyelit thai gar thauu brek uniy. 

To haiff thaim at tUair will thoucht thai. 

Borlmir, xix. .'Wfi. MS. 

One might suppose that the secoml and third liiu*s 
should have tlic following punctuation : 

Tlie Scottis ost ; in abandoun 

Thai gerd thaim cum apon.thaini doun : 

They caused them to come upon their encTnit s at full 
Sliced. Ill edition 1620 it is tliuH expressed, 

The Scottish oast in a randonn. 

At abandoun is also used. 

Bot sonc oftro tliat pry me wes past, 

The Hcottis men dang on sa fast, 

And schot on thaim at ahandoini. 

As ilk man war a camjiioun. 

That all thalr fuyis tuk the llyclit. 

Borbovr, xv. Tilt M S. 

All tha alsua of the Town 
Ischy^ to fecht at abandown. 

Wijiitianny ix. 8, 24. 

The phrase, as thus used, conveys the idea of great 
violence. Fr. Mettre tout a /’ abandon, to imt every 
thing in disorder, to leave all to lie pillaged. Mettre 
sa forest en abandon, to lay the forest open, to make 
it common to all men. Cotgr. Abandon is used in 
Horn, de la Rose, to signify, at discretion. Its most 
common modem meaning is, at large, at random, at 
will. , . 

Some suppose that this term is composed of these 
three Fr. wools, d, ban, and don-ner, ‘q. to give up to 
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interdiction ; that in, to expose any thing to the dis- 
cretion of the public. Du Cange derives it from d and 
handotiy ([. res posita in banniim, vel in bandum missa, 
i. e. proacripta ; bandmn being used, L, B. for tiaiumm. 
But Wachter’s conjecture is more probable than either. 
He derives Fr. abatulonner fnjrn the old Gothic word 
bfuul a stamlard. This term seems -to have bcien used 
^ the Longobardi ; as Moes-G, handwo denotes a sign, 
Mar. 14, 44. Gaf m lewjandH im bandwon ; The traitor 
gave them a sign j which term, as has been obseiwed, 
«tould easily l>e transferred to a military sign or stan- 
♦lard.* Et hue otiam, says Wacliter, refeiri potest 
<lictio Gallica H^ahamlonm ry emancipar<5 sc alicui ; et 
quasi sub vexillum ejus se tradere, si oomponatur a 
band et donner ; vo. Band, V. Npolm. vo. Banda, 
Hence the word has come to signify free will, that is, 
according to the original idea, the will or pleasure of 
that person under whose standard another enlisted 
Ininseif. This idea is retained by Chauc. in the use of 
the word bamlon, 

Grete loos hath largoH.se, and grote prise ; 

For botho the wise folke and unwise 
Were wholly to her handoii brought. 

So’ well with yoftis had she wrought. 

Jhwi. hose, V. 1163. 

In the original it is A son bandon, V. Banpounk. 

To ABANDON, w. a. 1. To bring under 
absolute restriction. 

Oftsyss (luheii it wald him lik, 

He wtmt till liuutyug with his inenye, 

And sWa the laiul (dnindonmyt he, 

Tliat dmst iiane wariio to do his will. 

Barhout, iv. 891. 

Henoe ahandonit is used as signifying, *i brought into 
subjection to the will of another.” 

Abandomt will he noght bo to benio that is borne. 

Or ho bo Htronyoit with stronth, yone stome for to schorc, 

Mouy ledis sal be loissit, and lilns forlorno. 

Qaxmn and Qol, i, T2. 

i. e. he will never give allegiance to any chieftain bom 
. of woman. Fr. Abandonner sa liberty, et se rendre 
serf ; gi’atificaro libertatem suain alicujua potontiao. 
Thierry, 

It ia used in the same sense by Bcllenden. 

“ Kenneth exhortithia folkis to aa.sailye feirslie thair 
ennymes & to perseiicir in forueiit battal, that it may 
be discussit be the day, quhiddir the .Scottis sail ahan- 
doun the Pichtis, or the Pichtis the Scottis.” Cron. 
B. 10, c. 10. Utmm Scoti Pictis — leijes essent daturi 
so (liacernoretur die. Booth. 

2. To let loose, to give permission to act at 
pletisure. 

The har<ly Bnice ane ost abandomiyt, 

XX thowsand he rewllyt be force and wit, 

Wpon tho Scottis his men for to reskew ; 

Serwyt thai war with gud siwris cnew. 

• WallacCy X. 817, MS. 

Fr. Abandonner f to give over, to leave at random. 

B. To destroy, to cut off. 

Quhon Wallace saw auheu thir gud nfcn was gayn, 

^ liOrdis, he said, nuhat now is your consaill ? 

Twa choyss thar is, tho best I rode ws waiH. 

Yondyr the King this ost ahamlonand^ 

Heyr Bruce and Beik in yon battaill to stand. 

Wallace, x. 259, MS. 

The meaning is, that King Edward was destroying tho 
Scottish army under The Stewart, This is onb^ an 
obliciue sense of the term as last explained ; destruc- 
tion, whether of ixenom or things, beinff the natural 
consequence of their being given up to the will of on 
exasperated soldiery. 


r 

4. EfTectually to prevent ; nearly in tlie sense 
of deter. 

**To dant their attemptatis, and to ahajndoun thaym 
in tymes cumyng that th'ay sail noeht inuaid France, 
nor this thy realme with sa bludy indursionis as thay 
did afore, Charlie of France be deliuerit mynd of his 
nolnllis desyris to be oonfiderat with the,” &c. Be^- 
lend. Cron. B. 10, c. 2. * 

This corresponds with Horum temeritati ut obuie- 
tur, &c. of Booce. 

This use of the t^*m has some resemblance of the L. 
B. phiTiso, Dare inAnbaiulomun, 

ABANDONLY, adv. At random, witlioiit 
regard to danger. 

Ho tuk the strenth magre thar fayis will ; 

Abaifuionly in bargan oaid'thar snll. 

Wallace, iv. 670, MS. 

Ahrtndomly Cambell agayno thaira baid, 

Fixat vpon A visa that was bathe depe and braid. 

Ibid, vU. 653. MS. 

ABA RR AND, part. pr. Departing from, £. 

aberring. 

Heir s^l your grace vnderstand how inuiolatly the 
faith of Crist hes been obseniit be yoiire progenitouris, 
ncuir aharrand fra sicker religion and piete. ” liellend . 
Cron. Concl. 

ABASIT, 2 >arf. pa. Confounded, abashed. 

Aboue all vtheris Dares in that steile. 

Thame to bohald abasit wox gretumly. 

Doug, Virgil; 141, 13, V. Abays. 

ABATE, 8. Accident ; something that sur- 
prises one, as being unexpected. 

And therewith kest I douh myn eye ageyne, 

Quhare as I saw walkyng under the toure, 

Full secrfitely, new ciimyn hir to pleyne, 

The fairest or tho flrosoheat young flour© 

That ever I saw, methcucht, before that houre, 

For which sodayne abate, anon ostert 
ITie bludc of all my body to my hort. 

, King* 8 Quair, ii, 21.^ 

Perhaps from Fr, abbot, 4r, a fall, or wind-fall ; or 

. Mattre, to daunt, to overthrow ; or rather from abetdr, 
hebetem, stupidum reddere ; abet-i, hebes ; stupefac- 
tion being often the consequence of an unexpected 
event, it may deserve notice, however, that 
hyd-a, Su.-G. bind-a, signify, accidere ; and bud, casus 
fortuitus. 

ABATE, 8. ‘‘Event, adventure.” Gl. Sib. 

For quliich sodayne abate anon astert 
The bludo of alhmy body in my hert. 

K. Quair, Chron, S, Poetry, i. 19. • 

It certainly signifies casting down ; 0. Fr. abat, 
Paction d’abbattre ; Roquefort. > 

To ABAW. V. Abay. 

ABBEIT, s. Dress, apparel. 

This nycht, befolr the dawing cleir, 

Methocht Sanct Francis did to me appelr, 

With ane religious ahbeit in his hand, 

And said, In this go cleith the my jservand. 

Refuse the world, for thou mou be a h^eir. 

Bannatyne Poam, p. 26. 

This is evidently a corruption of habU, the h being 
thrown away ; in tho same manner as in Arm. ahyt, 
dbyta, and abitua are used in the sense of habitus, 

. dress. 
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A quest t&n wild he tak of the monke that hare the coroune. 

His aJbiU be gsn forsake, his ordre lete alle donne. 

R, Brwnn^t p. 172. 

ABBACY, AbbasY, s. An abbey ; abatia^ 
Low Latin.” Sir J. Sinclair, p. 111. . 

**Aiidattour that thair be na vnionis nor annexa- 
tiounis maid in tyme to cum to Bischoprikis. Ahhcisein, 
nor Pryoreis of ony benefice.” Acts Ja. III. 1471. c. 
54. Edit. 1666. 

ABBEY-LAIRD, A ludicrous and cant 
term for a bankrupt, for one at least who 
finds it necessary to take the benefit of the 
girth oi the confines, of Holyroodliouse as a 
protection from his creditors, Loth. 

•It seems to be of considerable antiquity. 

When broken, frae care 
The fools are set free, 

When we raak them lairds 
In the Abbey ^ quoth she. 

Cock Lami^ Herd's Coll. ii. 30. 

ABBIS, 9 .pL Surplices, white linen vest- 
ments worn by priests. 

“Item, ane chesabi^ of purpour velvot, with the 
stoyle and fannowne orphia ; twa abhU ; twa amcittis 
of Bartane clayih ; dornik. to bo touellis, unschapin ; 
ane belt ; twacorporallis.” Coll. Inventories, A. 1542, 

p. 68. 

L. B. cdha^ id. from Lat. albtiSf white ; denominatcKl 
from' the colour. Du Cange remarks, that albcm ge- 
rcr<», and ease in albist or esse albati^ were phrases ap- 
plied to the clergy, when they proceeded to perform 
ecclesiastical function^ ; and that hence 0. Fr. auhd 
was equivalent to ordincUus, 

ABBOT, s. Probably for dress, habit. 

“Thair was ane herald sent in England — with the 
king of Scotlandis ordour of the garter ; to witt, ane 
abbot maid according to the ordour, with ane gairter 
of gold sett with pretious stones, and all other orna- 
mentis according to the ordour.” Pittscottio’s Cron, 
p. 415, 

ABBOT of ViyiESSOUN,a8ort of liistrionic 
character, anciently used in Scotland; • but 
afterwards prohibited by Act of Parltamcnt. 

' “ It is statute and ordanif that in all tymos cummin^, 
TRt'wmufi' of persoun ho chosin Robert Hude^ nor Jjyull 
Johne, Abbot of Vnressoun^ Quenis of Alaii, nor vthor- 
wyse, n&uthcr in Burgh nor to landwart, in ony tyme 
tocum. And gif ony Prouost, Baillios, counsall, and 
communitie, chesis sic ano Poitionage, — within Burgh, 
the chesaris of sic sail tyno thair fredome for the space 
of fyue yeiris, and vtherwyse sal be punist at the 
Quenis groco will, and the acceptar of siclyke office 
salbe banist furth of the Realme. And gif ony sio 
•persounis — beis chosin outwith Burgh, and vthers 
landwart townis, the chesans sail pay to our souerane 
Lady, X. pundis, and thair persounis put in waird, 
thair to remane during the Quenis grace plesoure.’* 
Acts Marie, 1555, c. 40. Edit. 1566. 

The particular ^:'ea8on of this prohibition is not 
mentioned. It does not appear to have been the effect 
of the Protestant doctrine. For as yet the Reforma- 
tion was strenuously opposed by the court. It was 
most probably owing to tne disorders carrie<l on, both 
in town and country, under the pretence of innocent 
recreation. • The followinjj sentence of the Act of 
Parliament implies something of this nature. “Gif 
“ony wemeu or vtliers about simmer treis [perhaps 
“May -poles] singand, makis perturbatioun to tnc 


‘Quenis liegis in the passage tlirow Burrowis and 
‘vthers landwart townis, the .women perturbcUouris 
‘for skafrie of money, or vtherwyse, salbe takin, 
‘handellit, and put vpone the Cukstulis of euerie 
‘Burgh, or towne.” V. Scaftuk and Cuok-stulk. 

“One other <lay the same Freir maid ano uthor sor- 
mono of the AhUote (Jnreassone, unto whom, and quhaia 
lawis he compairit Prelatis of that age ; for thai was 
subdowit to na lawns, na mair than was the Abbot e 
Unreasone,^' Knox’s Hist. p. l.l. 

There is an allusion to tlie same sport in Soot's 
Poem on May. 

Abbotis by rcwll, and lordis but rcHsono, 

Sic senyeoris tymis ourwoill this sossono, 

Vpoun thair vyce war lang to waik ; 

Qnhaifl falaatt, fibilnes and trewsono, 

Has rung thryis oure this zodiak. 

Scot^ Rirr-Orceii, ii. 187. MS. 

Here, while the poet insinuates that such games had 
formerly been customary in the beginning oi May, ho 
beautifully alludes to the disordered state of society in 
his own time ; declaring that the season allotted for the 
games did not suffice for those who really acted the 
part of Abl>otB 5y, i. e. against Rule, and Lords without 
Reason ; .as they greatly owertveiled, or exceeded the 
proper tinie. There would bo a groat waiking or vaca- 
tion, did others wait till they had finished their nz/rc, 
or part in the play. Perhaps, indeed, he uses vyce in 
the same manner in wffiich ho has uso<l a« capable 
of a double sense, and signifying that theirs was truly 
a vicious part. V. Ourweilb. 

A simitar character was well known in England. In 
an old memoir of shows and ceremonies exhibited iit 
Christmas, in the reign of Henry VII. in tlio pahwe of 
Westminster, A. 1489, it is said; “This Christnnvs I 
saw' no disguysings, and but right few plays. But 
there was an Abbot of Misrule^ that matle much snort, 
and did right well liis office.” Warton’s Hist. Eng. 
Poetry, i. ‘2.39. At f'R?ubridge, this character was 
called ImperatoVt or J .Uiperor, . One of tlio Masters of 
Arts was placed over the juniors every Christmas, for 
the regulation of their games and diversions dunng this 
season of festivity, The Latin comedies and tragedies, 
os well as shews and dialogues, were to be under his 
authority and direction. His j^wor continued for 
twelve tlays and it wajsf nmewed on Candlemas day. 
In the colleges of Oxford they had a temporary officer 
of the same kintl, who yvos calletl Princeps Natali- 
cins^ Christmas Prince^ or Lord of M iarule. 

It seems uncertain whether our ancestors borrowed 
their Abbot of Un-reason immediately from the English, 
or from the French. For the latter also had their 
Abh^ de LiessSf or Abbot of Joy^ Abbas LaetUiae — 
Du Cange. V. Warton’s Hist. K. Poet. ii. 378, 381. 

Polyclore Virgil says, that so early as the year 1170, 
it was the custom of the English nation to celebrate 
their Christmas with plays, masques, and the most 
mamificont spectacles ; together with games at dice 
ana dancing, This practice, he acids, was not confonn- 
ablo to the usage of most other nations, who permitted 
these diversions, not at Christmas, but a few days before 
Lent, at the tiyic of Shrove-tide. Hist. Angl. lib. xiii. 
fol. 211. ap. Wai’ton, iii. 307. The same writer observes, 
that the Cliristmas Prince, or Lord of Misrule, is almnsi 
peculiar to the English. “The Christenmasse lordes, ” 
ne adds * that l)e commonly made at the nativitie of 
the Lorde, to whom all the household and famifio, with 
the master himself, must be obedient, began of the 
equalitid, that the sorvauntes hiwl with their masters 
in Satumus feastes, that were called Saturnalia ; where- 
in the Sorvauntes have like authoritie with their mas- 
ters, duryng the tyme of the said feastes.” V. Pol, 
Virg. do Ker. Inventor. Translat. B. 6. ch. 2. 

But notwithstanding the testimony of tliis I'rsjKJct- 
able writer, these revels seemed to have prevailed as 
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early in France. For we learn from Boletus, who 
flourished in the church of Amiens, A. 1182, that the 
Feast of Fools was observed his time ; and that, dur- 
ing tills season, there were some churches, in which it 
was custtimary for even the Bisho}>s and Archbishops 
to engage in spoHs, in the monasteries, with their un- 
derlings, and demean themselves so far as to play at 
the ball. Be Divin. pllic. cap. 12^. The letters of 
Peter of Capua, Cardinal Legate in France, A. 1198, 
are still extant ; in which he commands Odo, Bishop 
of Paris, and all the clergy of his church, utterly to 
alxilish thd Fea^t of Fools^ which prevailed in the 
church of Paris as in other churches. 

The Abbot of Unrecoion or Misrule^ and the Boy 
Bishop^ so well known both in England and in France, 
although (liflerent characters, were elected in the same 
manner, and for the same ludicrous purposes. We 
have seen that, in a later |)eriod, an election of this 
kind took place at an university. But the custom had 
Ikjcii immediate lx)rrow'ed from the Cathedrals and 
Monasteries, for, in these, the younger cler^ (clori- 
culi) amused themselves in this mminer. »o strong 
was the attachment to this kin<J of diversion, that not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the Cardinal Legate, 
alreaily referred to, it still continued in France. For 
we fiinl it interdicted by the Council of Paris, A. 1212, 
and afterwards by other councils. Nor need we won- 
der, that Popes and Councils interiiOBcd their authority, 
as the mimic prelate and his attendants introduced the 
very service of the church into their sports, in such a 
manner as must have directly tended to turn the whole 
into ridicule; 

'I'hc procession of the Boy Bishop seems to have 
been intro<lucod in subserviency to the Festival of the 
Innocents, appointed in commemoration of the slaugh- 
ter of the children of Bethlehem. It had been fan- 
cied, that a procession, in which boys (those belonging 
to the choir) were the principal actors, would be a 
lively rejn’esentatiou of the unoffending character of 
those who had fallen victims to the cniol jealousy of 
Herod. It would appear, that, in the introducrioii 
of this rite, nothing was meant that might have an 
in*elijgious or immoral tendency j if so much may, be 
said in favour of a practice, which, while it wlmitted 
chihlren to the performance of the offices of the church, 
not only tended to bring these into contempt, but ne- 
cessarily made way for the gi-ossest abuses. 

“The Episcopus Choristarvmf gays Gregorie, “was 
chosen by his fellow-children ujiGn St. Nicholas daie. 
Upon this daie rather than anio other, becaus it is sin- 
giilarly noted of this Bishop (as St. Paul said of his 
Timothie) that he had known the scriptures of a 
childe, and le<l a life sanctissime ab ipsis meunabilis 
itichoatxnnf The reason is yet more properly and ex- 
jiressly set down in the English Festival. — “We rede 
while he lay in his cradel, he fasted Wednesday and 
Friday ; these dayes he would souke but ones of the 
day, and ther wyth held him plesed, thus he lyued all 
his lyf in vertues with this childes name. And there- 
fore chilldren don him worship before all other saints,” 
&c. IJb. Festivals, fol. 65. 

“From this daie till Lmoceuts dale at night {it 
lasted longer at the first) the Episcopms Puerorum was 
to hear the name, and hold up the state of a Bishop, 
answerably habited with a crosier, or pastoral staff in 
his hand, and a miter upon his head, and such an one 
too som had, as was — (saith one) — verie much richer 
then those of Bishops indeed.” “The rest of his fel- 
lows from the same time beeing, were to take upon 
them the style and oouuterfaict of Prel^enas, yielding 
to their Bishop (or els as if it were) canonipal oliedi- 
encc. And look what service the verie Bishop himself 
with his Bean and Prebends (ha<l they been to offici- 
ate) was to have performed, the Mass excepted, the 
verie same was don by the Chorister Bishop, and his 


Canons upon the eve and the holiedaie.” •Episoopus 
Puerorum, p. 115, 116. 

It is said that he also received rents, duties, Ac., 
during the time of his office $ that he held a kind of 
visitation ; and that, if he died during the oontiuu- 
ance of his dignity, “his exsequies were solemnized 
with an answerable glorious pomp and sadness.” Ibid. 

Those who wish to have a particular aocount of the 
ritual observed on this occasion, will find it in th^ 
work cited above. It is now time to retup ,to the con- 
sideration of the Feae^ of Fools; which, however 
nearly it resembled the ceremony of the Bc^ Bishop, 
and although confounded with it by the Council of 
Basil, was, as Gregorie has remarked (p. 119, 120), a 
different institution. 

This festivity was called the Liberty of December, 
as being ob8ei*ved towards the close of that month. 
Beletus, foimerly mentioned, as well *06 Polydore Vir- 
gil, traces it back to the time oi heathenism. “This 
ubei-ty,” he says, “ is called that 6i Becember, because 
it was in former times customary among the heathen, 
that in this month both male and femide bond-servants, 
as well as shepherds, had a kind of liberty granted to 
them, and enjoyed a sort of equality with their masters, 
being admitted to the same festivities, after the har- 
vest was gathered in. ” Some of the customs observed 
at tins time plainly declare a heathen origin. From 
the decrees of the Council ol Rome, A, 1445, we learn 
that in the Ludi Fakiortm, the actors appeared larva- 
tis faciebus, with masks ; and this is assigned as one 
reason of their being prohibited. We shall have oc- 
casion to attend more particularly to this custom, under 
the article Gysab, q. v. 

It has been seen that the Act of Parliament makes 
mention of “ wemen or uthers singandf so as to “make 
perturbatioim to the Quenis liegis.” This seems more 
immediately connected with the character of the Quenis 
qf May. It is probable, however, that a custom of 
this kind had been attached to the festivities of the 
mock abbot, For the Theological Faculty of Paris, in 
a circular letter sent to the Bishops of France, A. 1444, 
complained that the i>rio8ts and clergy themselves, 
having created a Bishop, Archbishem, or Pope qf Fools, 
during the continuance of his orace, “went about 
masked, with monstrous aspects, or disguised in the 
appearance of women, of lions, or of players, danced, 
and in their dancing sung indecent songs f in choro 
cantilenas inhonestas cantabaut. • This was not all. 
“They eat fat viands near the horns of the altar, hard 
by the person who was celebrating Moss ; they played 
at dice, (taxillorum), in the same place ; they incensed 
with stinking smoke from the leather o L ol d so lfefi : ^ 
they run and danced through the whole clrnKsfiJ "UcT*" 
I>u Cange, vo. Kalendae, p. 1666. 

Thus, although the grounds on which (mr Parlia- 
ment proceeded in passing this act are not particu- 
larly pointed out, we may conclude from analogy, that 
the abuses which had prevailed in our own country in 
the celebration of these sports, had been such as to 
merit the attention of the legislature. 

The following account is given of the election of a 
Lord qf Misrule, among the vulgar in England ; and of 
the abuses committed on this occasion. 

“ First of all, the wilde heads of the parish, floeWng 
togithor, chuse them a graund captaine of misebiefe, 
whom tliey innoble with the titl^ of Lord of Misrule ; 
and him they crowne with great solemnity, and adopt 
for their king. This king anpoynted cho<wth forth 
twentie, fourty, threescore, or an hundred, like to him- 
self, to waite upon his loi^ly majesty, and to guarde 
his noble person. Then every one of these men he in- 
vesteth with his liveriejf of greene, yellow, or some 
other light wanton colour, and, as though they were 
not gnwdy 3 mough, they bedeoke themselves with 
scarnes, ribbons and laces, hanged all over with gold 
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ringea, ^retioui stonea and other iewela. Thia done, 
they tie aboute either legg^e twentie or fourtie bellee, 
•with riche handkerohiefee in their handes, and some* 
timee laide acroese over their shoulders and neckes. 
Thus all thinges set in order, then have they their 
hobby horses, their diagons, and other antickes, to> 
getiier with their baudie pipers, and thundring drum- 
mers/ to strike the devirs daunoe with all. Then 
* march thia heathen company towards the church, their 
— ►ers jpypin^ their drummers thundriM, their 
Jes jyngling, their bandkerchiefes fluttering 
aboute their heades like madde men, their hobbie 
horses and other monsters skirmishing amongst tho 
throng : and in this sorte they go to the church 
thougn the minister be at prayer or preaching, 
dauncing and singing with such a confused noise 
that no man can hear hitf own voyoe : and thus these 
terrestrial furies spend the sabbath day. Then they 
have certaine papers, wherein is painted some ba- 
belerie or other of imagerie worko, and those they 
call my Lord of Misrule’s badges or cognizances. 
These they give to every one that will give them 
money to maintain them in this their hoatneniah de- 
vilrie ; and who will not* show himself buxonje to 
them and give them money, they shall be mocked 
and flouted shamefully ; yea, and many times car- 
ried upon a cowlataffe, and dived over lioode and 
eares in water, or otherwise most horribly abuB6<l.” 
Stubs, Anatomic of Abuses, 1595, V. Godwin’s Life 
of Chaucei», i. 161—163. 

ABC, an alphabetical arrangement of duties 
payable to government on goods imported 
or exported. 

‘ Eeserveand alvyis to his maiestie the grit custumes 
of all guidis alsweill inbrocht as ^ryit furth ; — quhilk 
custome salbe tane of the saidis guiais conforme to the 

{ larticular A B C set doun anont tho saidis customes 
)e the lordis au<litouris of his hienes chekker.” Acta 
Ja. VI, 1.597, Ed. 1814, iv. 162. 

ABE, s, Dimin. of Ebenezer, pron. q. Ebc, 
Roxb. 

A BEE. To let ahee, to let alone, to bear 
with, not to meddle with, S. 

Ha’d your tongue, mither, and let that a ' 

For hiH oild and iny eild can never agree : 

They’ll never agree, and that will be seen ; 

P’or he is fourscore, and I’m but Ivfteen. 

RiUon's S. SongSy i. 176, 177. 
“0. E. abyPy Chaucer Speght,”Gl. Lyiidsay. This 
wo/d, li^evor, is not in Spelt’s Gl. ; nor have I ob- 
served that it is used by Chaucer in any similar sense. 
Lei a bee is merely a coir, of E. lei he^ used |>reci8ely in 
the same manner. 

AUE£. y. Let abbe. 

« 

AeEE, used in the same sense as he. 

To Let Abee, to let alone, S. V. To Lai 
Be. 

Let-abee, used as a noun, in the sense of for- 
bearince, or connivance. Let-nibee for let- 
abee^ one act of forbearance meeting another, 
mutual forbearance. There maim be let-abee 
for let*ahee^ there must be a kind of com- 
position in the exercise of mutual forbear- 
ance, S. 


“Miss Brenda is right,” said Claud Halcro ; “T am 
for let-a-be/or kUa-hpy as tho beys say ; and never hiwli 
about a warrant of liberation.” Tho Pirate, iii. 227. 
V. Bairk’s Bargain, and Byganes. 

Let abee, far less, not to mention. 

“ He couldna sit, let abee stand,” S. ^ 

ABEECH, Abeigii, adv. Aloof, ^‘at a shy 
distance;” chiefly used in tho West of 
Stand abeighy keep aloof. 

When thou an’ I were young and skeigh, 

An’ stablo-nieals at fairs wore* dreigli, 

How thou wad prance, an’ snore, an’ skieigh, 

^ An’ tak the road I 

Town’s boilies ran, an’ stood alteiyhy 
' An’ ca’t thee mad. 

BvrnSy iii. 142. V, SKicinf. 

This may bo viewed as a corr. of ahah ; unless wo 
should suppose, from tho form of* the word, that it is 
more immediately allioti to Aloin. bahy Germ, hachy tlm 
back. Isl. a huiy however, is used in a souse pretty 
much allied, as corresponding to abroculy afield. llHina 
skal best feitay enn bund a hue ; Tho horse must fat- 
tened at homo, tho dog afield ; foris, vel rui*o, Hava- 
maal. G. Andr. j). 40. 

The oldest example I have met with of tho use of 
this wonl is in aii allegorical song composed in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

Whene'er lier tail play’d wliisk, 

Or wlion her Iook grew sheigh, 

It’s thou the wise ruild man 
Was blytho to stand aheigh. 

Amd Gray Mare, Jacohite Relics, i. 6!'. 

An’ now the glonin coniin on 
The lasses turned skeigij, man ; 

They hid the.msels aniang the corn, 

To keep the lads afte.igb, man. 

Davidson's Scasonsy i. 90. 

A remark has l)C(! i made on the etymology hero 
given, that certainly has a just claim to tho reader’s 
attention. 

“It is rather singular that, at the word Aheighy tlie 
common English expression of ‘stamling at hoy' sliould 
not have occurred cither to Mr. Boucher or Dr. .Jamie- 
son. Tho English phrase is fully exemplified by .Johii- 
aon, and derived from tho French ahoisy wliich, as it 
aeeiiiH to have been oriwnally a hunting term, and our 
terms of the chacc are chiefly Iwrroweil from tho French, 
is probably right. If so, the Hcottiah aheigh is only a 
corruption of the Knglisli at bay." British (.’ritic, 
April 1808, p. 401. 

This, doubtless, points to the true origin of the term. ' 
I do not suppose, however, tliat affpigh is corr. from'K. 
at bayjy but that,, like many other terms in our laii-^ 
guage, it had been originally lK)rrowod from the Kr. 
The Fr. word appears in a variety of fonns, not merely 
abois and abbotSy but abniy abay, ahhaiSy altbayy and 
ahMy all denoting the barking of a dog. Ours most 
nearly approaches to the Fr. phrase, Tenir e.n ahoisy 
faire langnir, lloquefort ; I'enir en ahhayy to hold at 
bay, Cotgr. 

ABEFOIR, adw Formerly, before. 

— “All and sindrie the landis, teynil-scliawes, and 
vtheris abone specifeit, — quhilkis wer abe/oir vnite, 
Croat, and incorporat in ane haill and frio tonnendrie, 
callit the tennendrie of Dunfedling.” Acts Ja. VI. 
1609, Ed. 1814, p. 457. 

This term frequently occurs in the same sense, MSS. 
Alierd. Reg. ; also in Pitscottie, Edit. 1814 ; as in p. 
29, a be/oir. 

ABEIS, Abies, prep. In comparison witli, 
in Fife.^ ^‘Tliis is black abeis that;” — 
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London is a big town abies Edinburgh/’ 
Beisy in Loth. * 

T^iis may be a corr. of alheiL In this ca«e the re- 
solution would be, ^^Alheii the one be black, the other 
is more so ;” — Albeit EtUiibiirgh l>e large, London 
suqjasscs it.” But I hesitate as to this etymon. V. 
Beis, ^preps and Albuist. 

A BEE AND, part, pr. Going astray, E. aher- 

• ring, 

“Ala sone as the Saxoiiis had conquest Britaue on 
this manner, thay vsit the cursit ritis of Faganis, aher- 
and fra the Cristin faith, & makand odoratioun to 
ydolis, as thay wer institute in thair first errouris. ” 
Bellend. Cron, B. viii. c. It). 

To ABHOR, V. a. To fill with horror. 

It wald abhor thee till heir red, 

Tlio saikle.s bliido that he <lid fjchod. 

Lyndsay'a WarkU^ 1692. p. 79. 

ABIDDIN, part. pa. W aited for. 

“8. Augustine vryttis, hou that Pelagius the hac- 
retike vas condcinnit in the Concile of Falaestina be 
sindrie bisohopis, ])ot at the lost quhen he vaa con- 
demnit be Iiinocentius bischop of Rome, he sayis that 
la farder iudgement aucht to be abiddin.'' Nicol 
Bunio, F. Ill, a. 

To ABY, V. a. To suffer for. 

0 wrcdiit man ! 0 full of ignorance ! 

All thy plesanco thow sail right, tloir (thy, 

Ilenrysone^ Bannatync Ponm, p. 135. 

Lord Hailes renders it buy. But, although I see no 
other orij^n than A. -8. byg^av^ eiucro, tlio E. verb does 
not explain it, unless it be used in a highly metapho- 
rical sense. It is certainly the same word which oc- 
curs in Chauc. under the difiereut forms of abegge^ 
alteye, abie^ rendered by Tyrwhitt as above. 

For if thou do, thou shali it dear (dor, 

Chan, yemane's Prol, v, 16612. 

Gower uses abeye. 

But I was slowe, and for no thynge 
Me lyste not to loue obeye 
And tliat I nowe full sore ahoye. 

Cuiif. Am, F, 70. b. 

It occurs in an older work. 

So it may betide, ihel salle dere able 
My that thoi hide, my men in prison lie. 

H. BrunnCf p. 159. 

i. e. mine, my projierty. 

It seems to be used ncafTyniPliie sense of Lat, luo. 
In one place where Virgil uses peMdOf Douglas trans- 
lates it ahy. 

0 ye wrochit pepyl I gan he cry, 

With cniell pane full dere ye sail aby 
Tliis wilful rage, and with your blude expres 
Tlie wrangis of sic sacrilege redres. 

Viryil, 228, 41. 

Palsgrave expl. the term in this manner: “I abye; 
I forethynke, or am punisshod for a thynge.” B. iii. 

. F. 136, b. 

ABIL, adj. Able. 

He wes in his yhowthede 
^ A favre, swete, plesand chyld 

At all poynt formyd in fassown ; 

Abil; of gud coudityowno. 

Wynto'iimf vii. 6. 344. 

Johnson derives this from Fr. habile^ Lat. Juilnl-is, 
But there are various terms to which it may more pro- 
perly bo traced ; 0. B. a6/, Belg. ahel. id. Mr. 
Maepherson has mentioned Isl. and 8u.-G. 


strength. To this may' be added Isl. hell\ Su.-G. 
baell-at posse, valere ; oc^Ue^ pert^tia. Mrr Chalmers 
in his Gl. refers to A.^S. abel^ whence, be says, £. abk, 
But,there is no adj. ol this signification. The s. 
bal indeed signifies strength, also craft, wisdom. 

ABIL, adv. Perhaps. V. Able; 

ABYLL, adj. Liable, apt. 

“This woman knawing hir hous mony dayis afore 
dbyll to be eerit, send to Kyng Edward, and desirit 
rcscours.” Bdlend. Cron. B. xv. c. 9. Perhaps from 
Fr. habUet fit, apt. 

ABILYEMENTIS, Abeilyementis, «. pi : 
1. Dress. 

Sir Thomas Urquhai*t approaches very near to the • 
ancient form of the word. 

^*In these so handsome clothes, and oMliaments ho 
rich, think not that either one or other of either sexo 
did waste any time at all ; for the masters of the 
wardrobes had all their ^ments and apparel so readv 
for every morning, and^the ohamber-liulies so well 
skilled, that in a trice they would be dressed, and 
compleatly in their clothes rrom head to foot;.” Ra- 
belais, B. i. p. 247. 

2.- Accoutrement, apparatus of what kind, 
soever. 

“That certain lordis — ^ger mak or got schippis, 
buschis, & vther gret pynk Ixitis, witht nettis, & al 
ahilyementiH ganing tharfor for fisching.” Acts Ja. 
III. 1471, Ed. 1814, p. 100. 

— “Artilyearis & nuldir, with vthir abeilyementis 
of weire,” &c. Ibid. 1479, p. 126. 

ABITIS, 8. j)l. Obits, service for the dead. 

Tliay tyrit God with tryfillis tume trentalis. 

And daisit him with [thair] daylie dargels, 

Witli owklie Ahiiis, to augment thair reutalis, 

Mantand mort-munilingis, irilxt with monye leiR. 

Scotty Bannatym PimnSy p. 197. 

Lat. ohit-usy death ; used in the dark ages for the 
office of the church performed for the dead. Ayiniver- 
sariumy dies obitus quotannis recurrons, officium Eocle- 
siasticum. Du Cange. 

ABLACH, 8. 1. “A dwarf; an expression of 

contempt/’ Gl. Sliirr. S. B. Gael, abhachy id. 

tin tjhe kirk- yard he fast did joo, 

I wa£ lie »a Jieoly ; 

An’ a' the ablachs glowr’d to see 
A bonny kind o’ tulyie 
Atweish them twa. 

Christmas BoHingy Ed. 1805. 

The author altered this to kenyies (V. Ed. 1809) ; 
which has a very difiereut signification. 

2. The remains of any animal that has become 
the prey of a dog, fox, polecat, &c. A herd. 

8. A particle, a fragment ; used in a general 
sense, Meanis. 

This might be supposed to resemble Isl. q/top, any 
thing superfluous, Dan. aflagty left. ^ 

ABLE, Ablts, Ablins, adv. Perhaps, perad- 
venture. 

Bot thay that hos aue conscience large, 

And thinkis thay baue na mair ado, 

Bot only j^iching to luke to, 

And that out perfwnctoriiy 
Auis in four oulkis, and aJble ma, 
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FerduuiCQ tlirettene or thul com thalr» 

God wait 0 a waul tbat will.ftur. 

DUOL Clerk ttntd CourUaur, p. 16. 

The man vmy 

That cannot oonnt blla lunaoh^ 

Ghe^ aUd Sloe, at. 79. 

iaatill uaecIf'^S; ' 

To lat von gae. gin ahe speared, wbatll ye give me, 

I’ve ablifu said, that I IhU tak you with me. 

lUm'a Helenore^ p. 104. 

Bat sp^ to speak, and spare to speed ; 

She^ (Mims listen to my vow : 

Should she refuse, I’ll lay my dead 
To her twa een sae bonnie blue. 

BwmSy iv. 299. 

A. Bor. reafefe-sfo, according to Ray, from A.-S. 
Qeabk potena, (a word 1 oaimot find in any lexicon.) 
Proiude YeMe-eea aonat ad verbum Potest ita se 

* habere. 

• ABLE, adj. 1. Fit, proper. 

**Alsua in cozmideratioun that his hiones cousigne 
and counaalour foirsaid is oy and apperand air to vm* 
qohill James erll of Mortoun hie guidsohir, and thairby 
maist abU to sucoede to hhn, his landia, honouris and 
dignities. His maiestie thairfoir is maist willing that 
he bmik the samyn,** Ac. Acts .Ja. VI. 1581, Ed. 
1814, p. 262. 

AbU is here used as synon. with ^abil, q. v. 

2. Liable, in danger of. 

— **The said Johnno (Achesoun) — is able to decay, 
and his bmdis will be comprisit. And our said souerano 
lord, Ac. having pietie of the said Johnne, quha is able. 
to wrak,” i, e. Imble to ruin, **{or na deid nor occasioun 
comraittit be him, bot rather for seruice,” Ac. Acte 
Ja. VI. 1687, Ed. 1814, p. 496. 

— “Finding your self abk to drovne, ye wald preis 
sgane to the boit.” Banuatyue’s Trans, p. 160. 

“ Woulde ye knowe if a judgement be comming on 
a creature, I will tell you ; if I finde the knaue sleep- 
ing and snorting in raurther, adulterie and wicked- 
nesse, I will say, Thou art able to cot a black wak- 
ning,’* Hollock on 1 Thes. p. 237. V. Abyll. • 

ABLEEZE, adv* In a blaze^ S. 

** The very bushes on the ithor side wore abUeze- with 
the flashes of the Whig guns.” Bride of Lammormoor, 
ii. 247. 

ABLINS, adv. V. Able. 

ddv. To come a-botl, to begin to 

boil, S. 

“This ^thout any other preparation, is put into a 
pot on the fire, and by the time it ravise a-botl, is trans- 

, formed into a coagulation, or jelly, of a considerable 
degree of thickneis.** Agr. Surv. Kincai’d. p. 432. 

A-BOOT, adv. To boot, the odds paid in a 
bargain or .exchange, Koxb. 

ABORDAGE, s. Apparently, the act of 
boardingji sMp, 

The master farther gettis of the ship takin be him 
and the companie, the mt Cabill and anchor for his 
aJbordctg^*^' Sea Lawis, Balfour’s Pract. p. 640. 

Fr. abord-er^ to board. 

'ABOUT-SPEIOH, s. Circumlocution, 

Rycht so by often tymes 

And semblabiU woiw we corapyle our rymea 

Vir^» 10. L 12. 


ABOWYNE, Abonb, Anovty pr^. 1, Above, 
as signifying higher in place ; aboon.^. Gl. 
Yorks, Westmorel. 

Abowne the towue, apon the south part sid, 

Thar Wallace wold aud gud Luinly ubid. 

WailacCf viii. 746. MS. 
Obowen is used in this sense in 0. E. 

Bot In the yere after, oboitye^n Orini8l>y 
* Eft thoi gan ary\ie thorgh .sonde ijrioiudy. 

Thorgh lals Edrike, that tham thi<ler huHtod. 

H, Brumutf p. 42. 

He also writes aboaen aud abowai, p. 82. 

2. Superior to, S. 

So quhat he dols, that swa fowlly 
Fleys thus for his cowartly ; 

Bath him and his wencusyt he, 

And gerrls his fayis iibowxjne Ihj. 

Barlmir, ix. 94. MS. 

Sa knychtlyk apon athir sid, 

Oiffand and takand rowtia roid, 

That pfyme wes possyt, or men mycht so, 

Quha masf at thor ahmo myclit bo, 

Barhnir^ xv. 66, MS. 

i. e. who they were that hatl most the superiority 
thoi*c. 

What part soonest (xh(me should Vw. 

Edit, 1620, p. 277. 

A.-S. Ahx^an^ id. Junius thinks tluit A. -8. bufan is 
from be which he derives from super, as 

hinnan is from he innan. Alem. uj] id. would have 
been a more natural etymon for t(/aw. 

Su.-G. aw is a particle abided to words, which often 
denotes motion towanls a place. V. Owe. 

3. Over. 

“Tullus rang xxxii ye) Is in grot© gloro abonc tlie 
Romanis.” Bellenden’s T. L.\. p. 67. 

ABRAIDIT, parf. aoj. A tenn applied Iw 
caq^nters to the surface of a ragstone, used 
for shaqang their tools, when it has become 
too smooth for the purpose, Roxb. 

O. Fr, abradanty wearing away ; Lat. abrad-erey to 
Bcra{>e or shave oflT, 

To ABREDE, v, a. To publish, to spread 
abroad, 01. Sibb. A.-S. abraed-ariy propalare. 

To ABREDE, r. t*. To start, to fly to a side. 

And thare I founde aftir that Diomede 
Keccivit had that lady brycht of hewe, 

Troilus Here out of his wiite (dmde. 

Uexxrysone's Teat. Vreneidey Ghron, S. P. i. 168. 

Chaucer ahraidty id. [Isl. hreiduy to spreatl.] V’. 

Bkadk, V. 1. 

ABREED, adv. In breadth. S. (B. Bums. 
ABREID, adv. Abroad, at large. 

The story of Achilles stout 

With gold wes browderd thair aJjirtdd. 

BwreVs Knit, Queen. IVdtson'a Coll, ii, 9. 
This may be derived from A.-S. abred-any oxtendere. 
The Isl. however aflfords a far more natural derivation. 
In this language, bratd signifies roail, way ; which O, 
Andr, derives from brijL frango, because in making a 
road, it was necessary to break down woods 2 ^d remove 
other obstacles. A brandy or brautUy corresponds to E. 
abroad. Thus At ganga a brauty fara aoraydy rida 
brutiy abire, discedero. Exiles wore anciently designed 
brautwr-gaungumenrif q. men who went abroad. Dan. 
borte, bort. The vulgar 8. x>hraBe Is similar. Of 

B 
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one who flies for debt, or to eeoape justice, it is said, 
♦* He has tane the rood,*’ or ** gaieJ*' 

* * T^e prophecy got abread in the country, that when- 
ever Mistioot’s mve was fund out, the estate of Rnock- 
winnock should be lost and won.*’ Antiquary, ii. 245. 
Ahraid is still used in this sense in Ettr. For. 

2. Asunder ; as, among children at play, 
“ Haud your legs ahre%d\!^\ I creep through,” 
Roxb. ^ 

Hence the phrase, Fa^n ahreid, fallen down asunder, 
ibid, 

A.-S. ahroid-an dilatare, alyraedde extendebat. 

ABSOLVITOR, Absolvitoub, Absol- 
viTUR, s. A forensic term, used in two 
different ways. 1. Absohitur ab instantia. 
“ One is said to be absolved from the in- 
atancey when there is some defect or infor- 
mality in the proceedings ; iox thereby that 
instance is ended until new citation.” Spottis- 
woode’s Ijaw Diet. MS. 

2. Ahsolvitur from the claim, ‘‘When a per- 
son is freed by sentence of a judge from 
any debt or demand, he is said to have ob- 
tained abaolvitur from the pursuer’s claim^ 

Ibid. 

“Boclaris the haill remanent ressones of roductioun 
l>ofore specefoit relevant, — except in the speciall heidis 
thairof alwne written quhairfra absolvUour is geven.” 
Acts Ja. VI. 1597, Ed. 1816, p. 130. 

“Haddo — for his* safety and protection paid also to 
the earl 8000 merks, — by whose means he had got an 
absolvitor^ as was allodged, from these claims, long 
Ijefore, in presence of a full committee.” Spalding, 

' i. 304. 

Evidently from the use of the 3d pers. sing, of the 
Ijat. verb in this deed ; — Absolvitur, 

ABSTACLE, e. Obstacle. 

“ Att this tyme, some of the Kingis serwautis that 
came out with him, maid abstaclc, and debaitt.” Fit- 
scottio’s Cron. p. 2A 

ABSTINENCE, s. A truce, cessation of arms. 

“It was the 27 of September, some days before the 
expiring of the Abstinencet that the Noblemen di<l 
meet (as was appointed) to cppsult upon the means of 
a wrfect peace.” Spotswood’s Hist. p. 263. 

L. B. Abstifientiat id. Ab armis ccssatio. Gall, olim 
ahHtinence, Avons a6cord4 et acoortlons (^uo la soull- 
rauce, ou 1’ Abstinence de guerre, soit eloign^e. Rymer, 
T. ii. 800. V. Du Cange. 

ABSTRAKLOUS, adj. Cross-tempered, 
Ayrs. 

Perhaps a misnomer of obstreperom, like vulgar E. 
obstropuwus, 

AB-THANE, Abthane. V. Thane. 

ABUFIN,jr,r^. Above. 

“The said Robert abbot sail content the said Wil- 
liam the said some of xv marois of malis of the landis 
abvjin writin,” &o. Act, Dom. Aud. A. 1478, p. 69, 
This nearly resembles the A.-S. form of the prep. 
ahnfan, V. Abowynb. 


ABULYEIT, Abulyied, ABn.YEiT, paH. 
pa. 1. Drest, apparelled. 

With the blesi^ torchs of day, 

Abulyeit in his lemand fresche array, 

Fnrth of his palloe riall ischit Pkehus, 

. . Dtny. 399, 89. 

2. Equipped for the field. 

“And they that ar neir hand the Bordo-wri. kr 
ordanit to haue gude houshaldia and weill abUyeit men, 
aa effeiris.” Acts Ja. H. 1455, o. 61. Edit. 1566. 
abuilyiedy Skene, c. 56. 

Fr. Habiller, to clothe. 

ABULIEMENT, s. Dress, habit, S. 

“He despited his oompimy, and took purpose to 
humble himself, and come in a vile abuUiement to the 
King, and ask pardon for the high ofifenoe that he ^ad 
committed.” Pitscottie, p. 46. 

It is most commonly used in the plural number, and 
signifies dress in general. 

“ Thay auld faderis war geuyn to imitatioun of Crist 
in pouertfe ; — ^nocht arraying thaym with gold, ayluer, 
nor precious abiUyementis, “BeXienA, Cron. B. xiii, c. 
11. Vosteque precioBO, Boeth. V. also Quon. Attach, 
c. 21. 

Although this is plainly from Fr. habilvment^ Skinner 
inclines to view it as corrupted from ohellishTrients^ and 
connected with emhellish. 

To ABUSE, V, a. To disuse, to give up the 
practice of any thing. 

“At [That] the futbal and golf be abusU in tym 
cummyng, Sc the buttis maid up, & sohuting usit after 
the tenor of the act of parlyament.” Pari. Ja. III. A. 
1471, Ed, 1814, p. 100. Abusit is substituted for the 
phrase “not to be usit” in the act referred to, Ja. II. 
A. 1467, c. 71. Ed. 1566. “Nocht usyt,” Ed. 1814, 
p. 48. V. Vyssis. 

L. B. abuti^ non uti. V. Du Cange. 

Abusioun, Abusion, 8. 1. Abuse. Fr. 

’ Abusion. 

“Ilerefore oure souorane lord, willing — to seclude 
and put away ^1 sic abusiouns^ ewill vsis, 9c extor- 
siouns put on his wple — has, be autorito of this par- 
liament. ordinit to do sessit and left the taking of the 
^dis Cawpis in all tymes tocum.” Acta Ja. IV. 1489, 
Ed. 1814, p. 222. 

2. Deceit, imposition practised on agi other . 

“ The mighty G(kI, seeing the a7>>im'on of the King, 
turned the matter so that he was taken aqd soon after 
shamefully justified.” Pitsoottie’s Hist. Edin. 1768, 
p. 257. 

His preistes mumblit absolnticmn, 

And many other false abus-iown^ 

The Paip has done inuent. 

Poems 16th Cent p. 189. 

AO, Ec, conj. But, and. 

Trlstrem, for sothe to say, 

Y wold the litel gode ; 

Ac Y the wraied never day. — 

Ac thei ich wende to dye. 

Thine erand Y schal say. 

Sir Trittrem^ p, 119 ; 120. 

Barbour uses ec for and, or also. 

The gud King, upon this maner, 

Comfort thaim that war him ner \ 

And maid thaim gamyn ec solace. 

77ie .Bruce, m. 466, MS. 

R. Giouo. uses oc in the same manner. 
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At LohSone he was ibore, ac an eldore brother iher 
was. CSiron. p. I 

A.-8. aeCf eae, Moes^G. auf:, Alem. aah, Su.-O. ocA, 
ocJt, Belg. eoA, id, Thia seenia the imper. of the v, 
Bignifying to add, A.-S. Moee-G. a¥k’‘an, Ao. 

Lat. oe oorreaponM, [Isl. old oo, modem op, old.] 

^CCEDENS, 9 . A terra used in referencse 
to rent in money, 

— **Of the first oc&tdenB that ctimis in ^e Den i 
[Dean] erf gUdiahandis.’* Aberd. Reg. V. xvi. p. 525. > 

L. B, Accidentia is expl. as equivalent to tucaeia^ or 
£. escheat ; Du Cange. I hesitate, however, whether 
it should not be traced to Lat. accedere, to oome to, as 
denoting the first sum that the Dean should* get into 
his hanos. Thus the phrase is pleonastic. 

ACCEDENT, $. An accession, or casualty. 

** About this time the e^l of Stirling departed this 
life at London, who for all his court and ac9edents left 
no great estate nor means free behind him." Spalding, 
i. 217. V. Acxtkdbns. 

To ACOLAME, v, a. To lay claim to, to 
demand aa one's right. 

That quha that persewes not within the said apace, 
thay, thair airia, executouris, or assia^yis, sail ncuor 
be hard to persew the samiu — notwithst^ding quhat- 
sumeuer iurisdictioun, priuilegeia, lawis or constitu- 
tiounis, quhilkis the saidis persounis, or ony of thanie 
had, hcMS, or may pretend, or accUvme^ as gran tit be our 
said souerane L^y,” Ac. Acts Mary lw3. Eil. 1814, 
p. 637. 

“The Commissioner’s G. — protest^ad that the said 
act — is contraire to the perpetuall custom©, and never 
acelamed befoir." Acts Cha.*I. Ed. 1814, V. 282. 

AcclamyL claimed, occurs frwiueutly iu Aberd. Reg. 
MS. 

L. B. acclain-arCf idem quotl Clamarct vendicaro, as- ^ 
serere. Acclamer quelque chose. A rclamaint ipsa jure ' 
hereditario has supradictas terras, Sim. Duneun. V, 
Du Cange. 

ACCOMIE, Accumie, s , A species of mixed 
metal, S, 

• The term is used by that miserable writer, Sco^ of 
Satchell, when describmg the reliques of the celebrated 
Micliael Scot, 

i^jirriting pen dJd seem to me to be 
rdeu’d metal, like steil, or accumie. 

Hist. Name of iScot, p. 34. 

% 

Accumie Pen, «. A metallic pencil employed 
for writing on tablets, S. 

ACCORD, V, n. As accordsy an elliptical 
phrase, commonly used in our. legal deeds, 
acmetimes fully expressed thus, as accords of 
lawy i. e, as agreeable, or conformable to 
law. 

This in some respect corresponds with the phrase 
as effeiris. But the latter has a more extendeil signifi- 
cation, being used to denote any thing proportional, 
^convenient, fitting, becoming, Ac. aa well os confor- 
mity. As effdrs of law never occurs, although as ac-' 
cords is frequently used in this form in deeds and ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

* ACCOUNT, «. To lay one’s account with, 
to assure one’s i^lf of, to make up one's mind 


to, anything, S. This, according to Dr. 
Beattie, is a Scotticism. 

“I counsel you to lay your account with sufieriug." 
Walker’s Peden, p. 56. 

ACE, s. 1. The smallest division of any 
thing, Orkn. 

2. A single particle, ibid. 

Isl. dss, unitas in f^sera seu talis ; mouas ; 0. 
Andr., Verel., Haldoi*aon. 

ACE, s. Ashes, S, V. As, Ass. 

To ACHERSPYRE, v, n. To sprout, to ger- 
minate. 

This term is used concerning barley, when in the 
state of being made into malt. It baa been generally 
imderstooil aa applicable to the barley, when it shoots 
at both ends. But aa the woiti ia atill commonly uaed 
in Scotland, I am informed by thoae who should Ih) 
best acijuaii»ted with it, that the Imrley ia said to aeh- 
ersiiyre not when it shoots at Iwth ends, but ■when it 
ahoota at the higher extremity of the grain, from which 
the stalk springa up ; aa it is the achen^pyre that forms 
the stalk. Wlicn the seed gtirminates at the low er 
end, from which the root springs, it is said tc) cojm. 
V. COME. In the operation of malting, the barley in- 
variably obaorvoa the natural courae. It ahoota firat 
at the lower end, a considerable time before it ocher- 
sieves. Kre this take place, the roots are aometiinoH 
al>out an inch in length. A» soon aa the achfVKpf/re 
appoara, the malt is reckoned fit for the kiln. The 
maltatora do not wish the stalk-germ to aiq>ear even 
above the point of the seed, lost it should be too niucli 
weakened. Hence the following complaint against 
those who hod been carolouH m this respect : 

“ They lot it ocltcrsnyr'^ and shute out all the thrift 
and gul>stance at baith tiie ends, quhere it sould come 
at ane end onely." Chalmerlan Air, ch. 26. 

From the mode of expression here used, the U^nn, 
which properly deiiotea one gennination only, has been 
untlorstood aa including botn ; ospociully as achernpy- 
riny ia the last of the two. For the grain, when al- 
lowed to acker npyre to any conaideraolo degiee, in- 
deed “ahutea out all the thrift and substance at baith 
ends,” because it has formerly come at the lower end. 
I strongly suspect indeed that the word come^ ns used 
by Skene, is ^ lie umleratooil at least in tlio general 
sense of springing. 

Skinner supposes that the word is compounded of 
A.-S. decevy corn, and E. a shaiqi pciint. As A.*S. 
aechir signilies an ear of corn, (spico. Lye), the word 
may have lieen formed from this, or Su. G. nakar com, 
ana «pira, which denotes the projection of any thing 
that 18 long and slender. Douglas uses echeris for ears 
of com. In the Lyfe of St. Werburge, spi/re occurs in 
the sense of twig or branch. Warton’s Kiat. 1*. If. 
18.3. Ackerpril, a potatoe with roots at both emls : 
Lancaah. Gl. A. iW. V. Eoher. 

Dr. Johns, quotes Mortimer, as using arroepire in 
the same sense with the S. word ; also ncroapired as a 
participle. This he derives fijpm Gr. aKpos, summus, 
the highest, and jireipay spira. But cireipa denotes a 
roundm or circle, a coil of ropes, Ac. and does not, like 
Goth, spiray refer to a sharp |x>int. Acrospire seems 
to have been lately impoiiied ipto the E. language. 
It was unknown to Miiisheu, llthough mentioned in 
Kersey’s cklition of Phillip. 

It may be added that 0. E. spyer sigtufiee to shoot 
out in an ear, as a blade of oom. “1 spyer, as come 
dotho whan it begynneth to woxe rypo. Je espie. 
This wheate spyerSh fayre, God saue xt.” Palsgr. B. 
iii. F. 369, a. 
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Aohebspybe, 8. The germination of malt at 
that end of the grain from which the stalk 
grows, S. V. the v. 

ACHIL, adj. Noble. V. Athil. 

To AOK, V. a. To enact. V. Act, v. 

AC K A DENT, s. Expl. A spirituous liquor 
resembling rum,” Ayrs. ; apparently the 
corr. of wsomo foreign designation beginning 
with Aqua, 

ACKER-DALE, adj. Divided into single 
acres, or small portions. 

“He — ortlers his affairos in Gillmortoune, from 
which lands he reap^ as much benefite — as he did 
from any other of his barronies, — beii^ all of it in 
ackeV’dale land (except the Drum and Gutters, duely 
l>ayed). because of the neer neigh lK}urhead of 
toune of Edinburgh.*’ Memorie (3 the Somei^vills, i. 
168. 

A.-S. aecer, an acre, and dael-aiif to divide. V. 
Fkeith, V. sense 3. 

AOLITE, Aoklytb, adv. Awry, to ono 
aide, Roxb. ; synon. Agee, S. 

lal. hlU signifies devexltas, and A.-S. hlithe jugum 
mentis. But i>erhapa the wonl is merely a corrup- 
tion, q. a-gleyiL V. Gley’d, oblique. 

ACORNIE, 8, Apparently, a drinking vessel 
with ears or handles ; perhaps the same with 
Quaich, 

“/iem, a silver cup, with silver acomie and horn 
spoons and treuchera.” Deprod. on the Clan Camp- 
Ixdl, p. 80. 

Fr. acorn^f honietl, having horns. 

ACQUAINT, part. adj. Acquainted, pro- 
nounced as if aoquenty S. acquantj S. B, 

It occurs in the metrical version of the Psabns used 
in S. 

lliou also uiost entirely art 
Acquaint with all my ways. Psa. exxxix. 3. 

“ He is weel acque^U wi’ a’ the smugglers, thieves, 
and banditti about R«linburgh.” Heart M. Loth. ii. 

' 7 . , 

ACQUART, Aikwekt, adj. 1. Averted, 
turned from. 

2. Cross, perverse, S. 

Dido aggreuit ay, quliil he his tale tuld 
Wyth acquart luke gan toward liim behaM, 

Roll vug vmquhile mr eno now here now tharo, 

Wyth sycht vnstabill wauerand ouer al quhare : 

And all enragit thir wordls gan furth brade. ^ 
Doug. Virgilf 112, 26. 

'l*he word here usodj^y Virgil is aversuA. Acquart 
is still used in this sense, S. as is aukward in E., and 
has been derived from A.-S. aewerd^ aveitius, per- 
vci-sus. 

ACQUATE, pret: * Acquitted. 

“ — Doe find and deolair, that the said noble Erie 
Alexander Erie of Levin — worthily acquate himself of 
the great place and trust was putt vpon him to be ge- 
nerall of thair annies.” Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V. 
517. 


To ACQUEIS, V. a. To acquire. * 

No swaging bis ragin(|p 
'Micht mitigate or raeis : 

Sic badness and madness, 

Throw kind, he did acqxma. 

BwreVsPUg. WaUom,*8 CoU. 19, 
Formed from Fr. oegm, otcquiHt part. Lat. arquisUua, 

I aoqoired. 

To ACQUIET, V, a, 1. To quiet, to bring 
to a state of tranquillity. 

** Beoaus thair hes bone greit abusioune of justice in 
the northt partis, — the pemU ar almaist gane wilde, — 
it is tharefor statut — ^for the acquietting of the pepill 
be justice that thair bo in tyme to cum Justicis and 
scheriflfis deput in thai partis,” 8co, Acts Ja. IV. 1503, 
Ed. 1814, p. 249. 

2. To secure. 

“In the causa peraewit be Cuthbert Menyeis of 
Achinsell aganis ^bert Menyeis of the ^nooh — to 
werrand, acquiet^ and defend, to the said Cuthbert k 
hiB airis the huidis of Achinsell,” ko. Act. Dom. 
Cone. A. 1489, p. 133. 

L. B. acquiet-aret quietum seu securum reddere, from 
quietus. Fr. acquiter une terre, “to quiet a peece of 
laiid, to rid it from suits, trouble, and oontroversie, by 
recovering, or delivering, it from such as usurped it ; 
to cleere the title thereof.” Cotgr. 

To AOQUTTE, v. a. This has been under- 
stood as signifying to revenge. But it is 
very doubtful. 

“He exhortit his men to haue enrage, set asyd al 
dredour (gif thay had ony) remembring the gret spreit 
and manheid of thair eldaris, that tmay may acfquite 
thair deith ; and thocht thay faucht with vnfortunat 
chance of battal, that thay be nocht vnreuengit of 
thair ennymes.” Bellend. Cron. B. 6, c. 13. 

Ingentesque spiritua auitoe virtutis recordati resu- 
mereut : cauerentque ne, si forsitan aduersante Marte 
moriendum foret, iiiuUi occumborent. Booth. 

It is not the death of ancestors that was to be aven- 
I ged, but their own death, if they should fall in battle. 

ACRE, s, “An old sort of duel fought by 
jingle combatants, English and Scotch, be- 
tween the frontiers of their kingdom, with 
sword and lance.” CoweFs Law Diet. 

In the Annals of Burton, A'. 1237, we 
plaint, that in the diocese of Carlisle, even the abbots 
and priors, when challenged by any belonging to the 
kingdom of Scotland, wore wont Acram committere 
inter fores utriusque regni. 

Cowel conjectures that, “as this judicial sort of 
duelling was called camp-fig^t the combatants 
champions^ from the open field that was the stage of 
tryal, aecer among the Saxons being the same with 
campus, the borderers on Scotland, who best retaii.ed 
the Saxon dialect, called such Oamp-fighi, Acre fight, 
and sometimes simply Acre.^* 

It does not appear, however, that there is any affi- 
nity between Lat. camn-MS as denoting a plain, and A.- 
S. camp, oertamen, oellum. The morndsh writers 
might indeed think that they were originally the same, 
ana thus substitute Acra, denoting a pUun or level 

- field, for camp, as if the latter had origmally 
synonymous. 

. I have met with no other proof of this use of the 
term. It corresponds in so far, however, with that of 
Isl. and Stt.-G. hdlmr, which literally signifies a river- 
as being the place genera&y . chosen for 
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aingla o^bat, was hence used to dexkote the place of 
comhat : Campm^ in oironliun baoulis inoluaus, quern 
Bibi describebant in oertamen eingulare deeoensuri, 
forte exinde, <^uod in in<^ poeitum erat vetenbus, <n* 
miUM ejusmodi duellia eligere^ ut ignavo omnia elaben- 
di via ^8Bcladeretar. Ihre, vo. iiolme. Hence Ad/m- 
gangOf deaoenaua ad certamen. 

ACRE-BRAID, «. The breadth of an a<;r«, S. 

Wad Fhillia loo me, PhlUit soud poaaesa 
Sax acre-braid o’ riobeat paature graaa. 

PieJbei^*8 Poena., 17S&^ p. 104. 

ACRER, *. A very small proprietor, S. A. 

** £54,097 : 7 : 3 belonga to laaaer commoner% includ- 
ing those small pr^rietors known by the provinoial 
name of dcrerera [L. acrers], portioners, ana feuara.*’ 
Surv. Roxb. p. 15. 

To ACRES, Accrescb, r. n. 1. To increase, 
to gather strength. 

Ay the tempest did acres^ 

And na was lykiu to giow los 
Bot rather to be mur. 

Bwrel'a Pilg. WoUaon'a Coll, ii. 81. 
Fr. Aecroi84ret id. occrow^, increase. Lat. aocrescere. 

2. This term is still used in our law, as ex[n?ess- 
ing that one species of right or claim flows 
from, and naturally falls to be added to, its 
principal. 

**Accre9ce — denotes the accession of one part, to the 
property of another part ; aa, when a person dispones 
the property of any subject, whatever nght afterwards 
befalls to him or his heirs, accreecee to the purchaser, 
as if it had been in his person when he aisponed.” 
Spottiswoode’s Law Diet. MS. 

To ACT, Ack, v. a. To require by Judicial 
authority ; nearly the same with E. enact, 
with this difference, that there is a transition 
from the deed to the person whom it regards ; 
an old forensic term, S, 

**Seing 1 am a.ctU m the buikis of the said oomrait- 
tee not to dopairt aff the towne without licence — l^m 
heavilie damneiied,” &c. Acts Cha, I. Ed, 1814, V. 
361. 

“That Thomas Kenedy of Barony be ackit to con- 
itdlb to the saidis William & Marioune the soume 
of twontj li for certaue merchandiss & lent siluer 
auoht to dihe said vmqhuile Schir Patrik be the said 
Thomas.” Act. Dom. Gone. A. 1491, p. 221. 

“The said Robert grantit, in preseus of the lord is, 
that he haid causit the said Adam to be akkit in the 
offioialis buk to the soume of j*'- merkis,” &o. Act. 
Dom. Cone. A* 1493, p. 310. 

ACTENTIKLY, adv. Authentically. 

— “The first gift — was maid be vmqhuile our soue- 
rane lord— in the tendir and nonage m the said vm- 
quhile our souerane lord, and was thareftir reuokit ; 
— and na oew gift, confinnacioun, nor infeftment oc- 
tentUdy gevin agane sene the said reuocacioun.” Act. 
Dom. Gone. A. 1478, p. 31. 

ACTION SERMON, the designation com- 
monly mven in S. to the sermon which pre- 
cedes the celebration of the ordinance of the 
Suppter. 


This has been generally viewed ae referring to tlio 
action of symbolically eating the body and blood of 
the Saviour. By some, however, it has been supposed 
that it may tove been borrowed from the Fr. phrase 
for thanksgivinff. Action de gmcee. The following day 
in S. is commoiuy called the Thanksgiving Day, 

ACTIOUN, 8, Affairs, business, interest. 

“ Yit sa far as pertenis to our actioun^ consider tlmt 
dUr ennymes are to fecht a^^is ws, quhome we neuir 
^ offendit with ininris.” B^lend. (’ix)!!. B. 6, c. 17. 
Quod ad rem nos tram inaximo attinet. Booth. 

ACTON, 8. A leathern jacket, strongly stuffed, 
anciently worn under a coat of mail. 

Our historian Losly describes it as made of leather. 

*Lorioa hamia ferrets consorta munioliantiir, hanc tu- 


p. 53. According to C'aseneuvo, 
auquehm was anciently a doublet stuiled with cotton, 
well pressed and quilted, which military men wore 
under their coats ot mail ; and, in latter times under 
their cuirasses, for more e^ctually resisting the stroke 
of a sword or lance. Grose says that it was “com- 
posed of many folds of linen, stuiled with cotton, 
wool, or hair quilted, and commonly covorcnl with 
leather made of buck or doo skin.” Milit. Aiiti(i. ii. 
248. 

“It is statute, that induring the time of weir, tlnU 
ilk laick landed man haueand ten piinds in gudos and 
ffoir, sail haue for his bodio, and for defence of •the 
Kealme, ane suHioient. Actons ane l>asnet, and ane 
gloue of plate, with ano spoai-o and sword. Quha Inrs 
not ano Acton and basnet ; he sail haue ane glide 
habirgeoo, and ane gudo irn Jak for his lK)die ; and 
ane ini kiiapiskay, and gloues of plate.” 1. Stat. lioh. 
I. ch. 26. 

Fr. Hoquiion; 0. Fr. av fveUm^ hanclon ; Germ. 
hockete; L. B. AketoUj w ./«. Matthew Paris calls it 
Alcalto. Gasenouve contends that its proper name is 
alcotOf which he whiiiisioally supposes to 1)6 fonned of 
Arab, al and coto cotton ; mid ing, that auquHon 
anciently signified cotton, for which he quotes various 
authorities. Du Gange inclines to denvo the term 
from G. B. actuurny given by Boxhorn, os si^fyingi 
lorica duplo, duplodos. But the most probaTdo deri- 
vation is that of M. Huet, moiitionod Diet, de Trev. 
He views Fr. hoipielon os a diminutive from hoque and 
• hougnCf which occur in Monstrelct. Ces grands clercs 
k sea rouges hutrnes, I/uque^ he 8upj)Ose8, was used 
for Attc/tf, which denoted a piece of female dress. 
The word, he adds, is Flemish. Belg. hnyk is on old 
kind of cloak, which in former times was worn by 
women. Most probably, however, the word was not 
restricteil to female dress. For Kilian renders huyekt 
toga, pallium ; q. d, hmdke, ab hoeden^ i. e. a tuondo, 
sicut toga a tegendo. What favours this etymon 
. from huyckcf is that Fr. . lun/Ueton is defined by 
Gotgr. “a short coat, cassock or jacket without 
sleeves, and most in fashion among the country 
people:” — Colobion, sagum, Diet, do Trev. In the 
X Vth century, according to Lobineau, hoequet signified 
ootte d’armes. Thus, huyk denoting a cloaK or mantle ; 
its diminutives Itapiet and hgqueton may have been 
primarily used to signify the jacket or short coat worn 
by peasants, and, in a secondary sense, a stuffed jacket 
for the purpose of defence. The phrMeology used by 
French writers shews that thp hoqmton was properly 
a piece of common dress. For Gotgr. calls “a 
Bouidier’a cassock, or horseman's coat-aimour,” hcM^ue- 
ton de gv/nrt, 

ACTUAL, adj. An actml minister, some- 
times an actual man; a pbrase, still used by 
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the vulgar, to denote one who is ordained to 
the office of the ministry, as distinguished 
from one who is merely licensed to preach; 

S. 

“The Bishop hath presented an (wtual minister, Mr 
George Henry, fit and qualified for the charge, now 
being, according to the Act of Parliament, fallen into 
his hand, Jure aevohto" Wodrow’s Hist. i. 181. • 

Q. in actu; L. B. actus, officium, miiiisterium ; Du 
Can^o. 

I find this term has the sanction of Parliament. 

“The deane of the said chaptourc, with samony of 
thame as salhappin to be assembled, sail proceid and 
chuse the persoun quhome his maiestie pleased to no- 
minat and recommend to their elcctioun ; he alwayis 
being an actuall minister of the kirk, and sail elect 
none vther then ane actual minuter to l-)o so nominat 
and rocomendit be his maiostye as said is. Acts, Ja. 
VI. 1617, Ed. 1814, p. .529. 

Here wo have a congi d'elire without any disguise. 

ADAM’S WINE, a cant phrase for water as 
a beverage, our first fatlier being supposed to 
have known nothing more powerful, S. 

“Some take a mutchkiu of porter to their dinner, 
Imt I sloken my drowth wi’ Adam's wine." Sir A. 
Wylie, i. 107. 

ADDER-BEAD, s. The stone supposed to be 
formed by adders, Nitlisdale. 

Yo maun slcove-button’t wi’ twa adder -heads ^ 

Wi’ uncliristcnod fingers Tiuuin plait down the breeds. 

Jinnaitts Nithsdale Sony, p. 111. V. Bead. 

Addek-Stane, 5. The same with Adder-head, 

8 . 

“Tlic glass amulets or ornaments arc, in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, called Adde.rutancs, and by the 
Welsh Gleini. na, Droedh, or L)rui<l-gla8s, which is in 
Irish Qlainc nan Druid he, glaine in this language sig- 
nifying glass, tho’ obsolete now in the Welsh dialect, 
and T)re8erved only in this Glcini na Droedh . — The 
two last kinds [of monuments of the worship of the 
Druids, of glas.s, and of earth bak’d extremely bard], 
\\’ere ornaments or magical gems, as were also those 
of chrystal ami agat, either perfectly spherical or in 
tho figure of a lentil.” Toland’s Hist, of the DruidB,^. 
Lett. 1. § 16. 

“The very same story is told of the [in 
the Low lands of Scotland] w hich Pliny relates of the 
Druid’s Egg, without the omission of one single circum- 
stance.” il)i(l. Notes, p. 273. 

ADDETTIT, 'part. pa. Indebted. 

I that was by enuy and haitrent 

Of myno awme pepll wdth thare hale assent 
Expellit from rny sceptre and my ryug, 

And was addettil for my misdoing 
Unto oiir cimtre to haue sulferit pane. 

Daily. Virgil, 351, 7. 

i.c. I ow'ed it, debueram, Virg. Fr. endehU, id. 

* ADDLE, adj. Foiil ; applied to liemid sub- 
stances; ‘‘an addle dub,” a filthy pool, Clydes. 

ADE, Ad IE, 8. Abbreviations of Adam^ and 
pron. Yedicy South of S. 

“Afie BeW.-^Ade Graliam.” Acts 1585. III. 391. 
393. Adie Bell, 392. 

“ Woel,” quo' she, “my life, my Adie, 

Fouth o’ bless live in thy words 1 ” 

A. Scott's Poems, 1811, p. 178. 


ADEW, gone, departed, fled. • • 

And like as that the wyld wolf in his mge, 

KnaWand Ills recent fait and grete outrage, 

Quhen that he has sum young grete ox in slane, 

Or than werryit the noltnird on the phine, 

Tofore his fais with wapinnis him perse w, 

Anone is he to the hie mont adeio. 

And hid him selfe ful fer out of the way. 

Dmg. Virgil, 394, 87. • 

Used as an adj. in an oblique sense^ fi om Fr. adieu, 
which sometimes approaches pretty near to this. 
Adku est aussi un terme de commando men t, de cha- 
grin, ou de refuB, lorsqu’on chasso, ou congddie quelqu’ 
un. Apage te. Diet de Trev. 

ADKWy part. pa. Done. 

On Keityngaym a straik cliosyn he hais 
In tho byrnes, that polyst was full bryclit ; 

* The punyoand hed the plattys porsit rye lit, 

Tlirouch tho body stekit him but reskew ; 

DertHy to dede that chyftane was adew ; 

Baithe man and horss at that strak he bar down. 

Wallace, vii. 1199. MS. 

It haa boon suggested, that Kertgngagm should he 
road Kinrcyngaym in MS.; tho name of the person 
being Cressingham. 

TWs is not, like tho preceding, a figurative use of 
Fr. adieu ; but from A. -8. adoa, facere, a don, tollere ; 
Ood thamn ado to hcora agnum lande ; Go«l thenceforth 
took away their own land. Oros. iii. 5. ap. Lye. 

ADHANTARE, 8. One who haunts a place. 

“ Vaigaris, adhantaris of aillhoussis, ” &c. Ab. lleg. 

ADHEILL, 8. That district in S. now called 
Athol. This is the old orthography. 

I wate weile 

Tliat thar the erlo wes of AdheUl. 

Ba/rhour, iv. 62. 

The same in MS. In Wallace it is Adell, Accord- 
ing to Garnett, Adh signifies happiness or plea- 
sure, and oil great Blair a plain clear of woods), 
BO that Blmr-adh-oll," tho name of tho fine valley 
extending from Blair Castle to Dunkeld, “probably 
means the great pleasant plain ; which is very descrip- 
tive of it.” Tour, II. 44. 

ADIENCE, To gie adiencey to make room; 
as, to give a wall adiencey not to confine it 
in its extent, Fife. It is viewed as synoii. 
with S. scouth. L. B, adjencAae used-fo r 
adjacentiae, appendices. 

Dedit — dictae villac intus et extus, & tot^ps territorii 
aisanciarum {easements), adjendartim & pertinenci<*irum 
ejusdeni; Du Cange. Fr. adjanc-er signifies to set 
fitly, to match duly, to put handsomely together. 

ADILL, Addle, a. 1. Foul and putrid 
water. 

As on the altaris, bimand full of sence, 

Tlie sacrifice soho offerit, in hir presens, 

Ane grisly thing to tell, scho gan behald 
In hlak cdill the hallowit watter cald 
Changit in the altare, furth yet wynis gude 
Anone retumit into laithlle hlude. 

Doug. Vvrgil, 116, 61. 

Latices nigrescere saoros. Virg. 

2. The urine of black cattle, Renfrews. 

Hence, To addle, v. a. to water the roots of plants 
with the urine of cattle, ibid, 

E. addle occurs only as an adj,, “originally applied 
^ Dr. Johnson, “and signifying such as 
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produce •nothing.” He derives it from A.-S. adel^ a 
disease. But A.-S. adU has also the sense of tabum, 
filthy gore ; Teut, adUl^ filt^ mire. The same word, 
among the Ostrogoths, and in other parts of Sweden, 
denotes the urine of cattle. Dire obiMrveB, that C. B. 
wUUxil signiries/oeces.* and, aocordins to Davies, 0. B. 
Juull is marcidus, putris. Sa.iG. mejere. 


ADIORNALE, Adjournal, Acte of, s. 
The designation given to the record of a 
sentence passed in a criminal cause; a for- 
ensic term, S. 

— ‘‘The suidis personis to bring with thame and pro- 
duce befor my said lord Gouemour and thre estatis of 
parliament the pretendit acte of Adiomalef sentence, 
and procca of lorfaltour, — deceniand that the add 
Jhone I^rd Glammis had committit art and port of 
the consiling and nooht reueling of the oonspiratioune 
and imaginatioune in the distructioune of vmq^uhilo our 
souirane lordis maist nobill persouue of guae myud, 
quliem God assolye, be pusoune [poison], einaginate 
and conspirit be vmquhue Jonet Lady Glammis hia 
nio<ler,” &o. Acts Mary 1642, Ed. 1814, p. 420. 

Sometimoa the term occurs by itself. • 

-—“As at mair leiith is contenit in the said process, 
adiomalef deorete, convict, and dome of foirfaltour 
foirsaid.” Ibid. p. 677. 

It seema also used as equivalent to register. 

“ Ordania lettrea to be direct chargemg all sic per- 
sonis as ar or sall)e fund in registoris or adiomall, 
standand douunoeit rebellis, and at the homo — to com* 
peir personalic,” &o. Acts Ja. VI. 1590, p. 625. 

The Ijooks in whioh these justiciary records are 
contained am <^led the Books of Adjotimal, Whether 
the term originated from the power of the court to 
adjourn from time to time, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. 


To ADIORNIS, V. a. To cite, to summon. 

“Tha hail adiornisi him tharfor as insufficient stuf.” 
Abei-d. Reg. A. 1545, v. 20. Fr. adjoum-er, L. B. 
adjortfi-arff id. 


ADIST, prep. On this side. 

“I wish you was neither adist her, nor ayont her.” 
»S. Prov. “Spoken to them who jeer you with some 
woman that you have an aversion to.” Kelly, p. 899. 

It might seem allied to Genn. diss^ hoc, with a jiVc- 
fixed, as equivalent to on ; thus signifying, on this 
(supply) side. 

It is pT©n. adiest, Ajrrs., and is dillbrontly expl., 
as signifying, on that side ; lieing opposed to annkstf 
wWch is rendered, on this side, and applied to the 
object that is nearest. It indeed seems merely A.-S. 
on nmwisUt in vicini^ prope ad. Bed. v. 12, from naah, 
near, nigh ; formed like E. aside^ from on side, &c. 

This word is not only pron. adist, but athist Dumfr. 


ADMINICLE, 8, Collateral proof. 

m — “Quhilkis writtis being — maliciouslie obscurit, 
gif thai be falss, quhill proecs of tymo, decciss of 
parties, wittnessis, and writtaris, tak away all admi- 
nicks of improbatioun,” &c. Acts J. VI. 1698, 
Ed. 1814, p. m, 

“When it is to be proved by the testimony of 
witnesses, the pursuer ough^ in the general case, to 

S roduce some adminicle in writing, i. e. some oollateral 
eed referring to that which was Tost, in order to found 
the action,” Ac. Ersk. Inst. B. iv. tit. 1, sec. 56. 

Fr. adminicule, help, aid, support. 


of the said Archbishope of Glasgow,” Ac. Acts Clm. 
I. Ed. 1814, vol. V. 151. 

The terra, as here used, might appear to signify 
property, such as a pendicle of land, as it is said to 
hold few, ♦ 

Adminiculate, part, pa, ••Supported, set 

forth. 

“I remit you— particularly to these two defences 
of an extrajudicial confession, and the promise of life 
given to me thereupon by the chancellor ; — upon the 
verity whereof I am content to die, and ready to lay 
down ihy life; and hope your charity will bo such to 
me, a dying man, os not to mistnist me therein, espi^- 
cially since it is so notoriously admin ienkUe by lui act 
of secret coimcil, and yet denied uj)on oath by the 
principal officers of State present in council at the 
making of the said act.” Crookshank’s Hist. i. .‘181. 
Lat. atlminicuUari, to prop, to support. 

To ADNULL, v, a. To abrogate, to aimiil. 

“That our soverane lord, with aviso of his tliiv 
estatis, will adnull all sic thiugis.” Acts Ja. IV. 1489. 
Ed. 1814, p. 222. 

— “All his blunt iKiftltis and pithlcs ailelyerie m 
Bchot, to infinn and adnull his awm cause rather than 
to strentho the samin.” N. Winyet’s Quest. Keith. 
App. p. 222. 

Lat. adnuU-are, from ad and nvU-us. 

ADOIS, Ai)OK8, Addois, s,pL 1. Busiiigss, 
affairs. 

It is frequently used in this sense, Al)erd. Reg. MS. 
“Thai wer directit be his Maiestic to returne witli- 
in this realme ffor certane his Maicstics spcciall itdois 
within the same.” Acts Ja. VI. 1592, Ed. 1814, p. 
568. 

“They directit Capitane Wauchop with his hand to- 
ward Aberdiene, be sea, to Adame Gordoun, lieuten* 
nent in the north for the (iiieene, to supplie him in his 
addois. ” Hist. J amos the Sext, p. 1 08 *. 

This is merely the pi. of E. ado ; which, os far as 1 
have observed, occurs, in that language, only in the 
singular. In S. it is scarcely ever used except in pi. 

ur. Johns, has said that tliis is formed “ from the v. 
to do, with a before it, as the Fr. affaire from a and 
fairc.'^ But Mr. Todd lias justly remarked that the 
origin is A. -8. aelo-a faoere. 

2, It is very commonly used as denoting diifi- 
culties, like E. ado ; as, “ I had my ain 
adoes,^^ i.e, peculiar difficulties, S. 

To ADORNE, v, a. To worship, to adoiv. 

“Bot vttcrly this command forbiddis to mak ymagin 
to that cffcck, that thai suld bo adomit A wirschippit 
as goddis, or with ony go<Uy honour, the qubilk sen- 
tence is expremit be thir wordis ; Non adorahis ea 
neque coles ; Thow sail nocht adorne thame nor wii-schip 
thame as goddis.” Arbp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 
Fol. 23, b. 

ADOW. Naething adow, worth little or no- 
thing, Roxb. 

From the v. Dow, to be able, A.-S. dug-a/n, prodesse, 
volere. 

ADRAD, part, adj. Afraid,' Upp. Clydes. 

A.-S. adraed-an, timere. 


Adminacle, 8, ADRAD, part, pa. Afraid, Gl. Sibb- 

• — * ‘Having no relation to any ocfminac/e haldand few CiJhaucer, adrad, adradde, A.-S. adraed-an, timere. 
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ADRED, adv. Downright, from Fr, adroit^ 
or droitj and this from Xat* directua^ Rudd. 

ADREICH, adv. Behind, at a distance. To 
fallow adreichy to follow at a considerable j 
distance, S. a 

*‘The more he standis' a dreich fra it, he heris ay 
the better.” Bellend. Descr. Alb. c. 6. Remotissime, 
lloeth. 

Skinner mentions adrig\ quoting these words, al- 
though without any reference : 

** The King’s Doughter, which this sigh, ' 

For pure abashe drew her adrigh,'* 

They occur in Gower’s Conf. Fol. 70. It is evidently 
the same word, explaine<l by Skinner, Prae mero metu 
so 6 oonspectu suoduxit. He erroneously derives it 
from A.-S. dr\f-an^ adr\f-an^ pellere. V. Dreioh. 

ADREID, conj. Lest. 

« And tho for feir I swet 

Of hir langage ; bot than anone said echo, 

List thou se farlies, behahl tl)atne yonder lo, 

Yit studie noclit ouir mekill adreia thow warie, 

For I persauo the halUiupJn ane farie. 

Police, of Uonoivr^ iii. at. 65. 

Mr. Pinkoiijon i|L his Gl. renders xoarie in tho two 
senses of get worae and curae. Adreid is undoubtedly 
the imperat. of A.-S. adraed-an^ timere, used as a 
emj. Retd is used in the same sense, S. B. V. Rkkd, 

and conj. 

ADRESLY, arft). With good address. 

Of gret pepil the multitude 
On llki) siti, that thare by st 
(Jommendyt heily his aflero, 

His aporte, and his manere, 

As ho hym hawyt adreslg^ 

And hia court taucht »a vertuously, 

As ho ro8emly<l a Lord to be 
Of hey state and of reawte. 

Wyntoiony ix. 27, 317. 

To ADTEMPT against^ r. n. To disobey, 
Aberd. Keg. V. Attemptat. 

To ADVERT, r. a. To avert. 

Fra my sinnes advert thy face. 

Pvenis IGth Cent.^'j^. 

Advertence, aduertance, «. i. Ret- 
inue. 

The king is into Paris, that sail I warrand, 

And all his aduertance that in hia court dwellis. 

Ravf CoilyeaVt C. j. b. 

2. Adherents, abettors, advisers. 

** In the hender end of the quhilk counsall they blewe 
out on Schir William o£ Creohtoun, and Sohir George 
of Creohtoun, and thar advertence f Short Chron. of 
Ja. II. p. 36. 

Fr. advertdr^ to give advice. 

To ADVISE, w. a. To Advise a Cause^ or 
Process J to deliberate so as to give judg- 
ment on it ; a forensic phrase, S. 

— “And desyrit the estatis to ailuise the procesSf and to 
pronouqce thair sentence of parliament thairintill ac- 
cordiim to the aantis probationis and thair consciencis.” 
Acts Ja. VI. 1693, Eld. 1814, p. 9. 

“ And desyrit the saidis estaitis of parliament to ad- 
vise the depoaitionis of the saidis witnessis and vtheris 
probatiodis, and to pronunce thair sentence,” &c. Ibid. 


L. B. ctdvis-are does not seem to have%een used 
actively, merely signifying, consukre, deliberare. 

To BE Aduybit with* To be ready to give 
judgment, in consequence of deliberate in- 
vestigation. . • 

— “Thehaill wreittis^and probationis being red, sene 
k oonsidderit be the saidis mull estaitis of parliament! 
— and thay ihaincttA being lyiplie etduysU, — findis, de- 
cemis,” 6 dc. Ibid. p. 11. 

To ADVOCATE, v* n. To plead; sometimes 
used actively, S*, as to advocate a cause ; Lat. 

I advoeare* 

• For men seldom advocate against Satan’s woik and 
sin in themselves, but against God’s work in them- 
selves.” Euth. Lett. P. 11 . ep. 2. 

ADVOUTRIE, Advoutry, s* Adultery. . 

“She allso procured h}^ to be devoroed from his 
leefpl wiff, .uppon a charging of hymself, that he had 
lived in frequent advoutry, specify with one Lady 
Rerfss.” Anderson’s Coll., IV. P, 1, p. 101. 0. Fr. 

advoultrerie, advoutire, &c. V. Avoutbrie.' 

To ADURNE, t>. a. To adore 5 the same mth 
Adome. 

“Qif ye deny Christis humanitie, be ressoun of the 
insoparablb conjunctioun thairof with his divinitie, to be 
adurnit; yo ar alrady oonfundit by the example of 
the thre kingis quba MwmUt him in the crib, and be 
exemple of utheris also in the Evangel.” N. Winyet’s 
Questionis, KeithVHist. App. p. 238. 

ADWANG. 

At length when dancing turn’d adwa'ng, 

Quo’ aunty. Mains, ye’U gie’s a sang. 

W, Beattids Tales, p. 11. 

This should have been printed a dwang, literally a 
toil or labour, i. e. tiresome from long continuance. 
V. Dwano. 

AE, adj,^ 8. 1 . One, S. 

Ah, chequer’d life 1 Ae day gives joy. 

The uiest our hearts maun bleed. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 180. V. the letter A. 

2 . Used with superlatives in an. intensive 

sense, S. 

He’s gane, he’s gane ! he’s frae us to^ 

Tho ae best fellow e’er was bom 1 

Bwms's Elegy on Ca^t. Henderson, iii. 426. 

“Come to my hand, thou lang taper spearment — the 
half o’ thy virtue has never been kent. Thou art the 
ae softest thing a hizzie fond o* daffin can sew in the 
hem o’ her smock.” Blackw. Mag. Aug. 1820, p. 613. 

It has been justly observed to me by a literary 
friend, that this use of the S. word resembles t^t of 
Lat. unus. a 

Justlssimus mus 

Qui fuit in Teucris. VWg* JBn. ii 426. 

Ae-b BAST-TREE, «. A swifigle^tree by which 

only one horse draws in ploughing, Orkn. 

Ae-fur, adj. 'Having all the soil turned over 
by the plough in one directfon, Olyd^. Sel- 
kirks. 

Ae-fuBtLand, s. Ground which admits of 
being ploughed only in one direction 
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cause ^of its steepness, in which only one 
^ furroto can be drawn, as the plough always 
returns without entering the soil, Selkirks., 
Clydes. ^ 

As-FUia-BBAS, a synon. phrase, ibid. 
Ae-haun’t, adj. Single-handed, S. O. 

“They wadna be a o* ^’pping ye like ajeled, 
they’re no sae ae-hauf^t, Sauit Patrick, i, 220. q. 
haiong “one hand.” 

Ae-P01Ktit-gaibss, s. Sedgo-grass, a species 
of carex, Lanarks. ; i.e. single-pointed grass. 

. The reason why this tribe of plants is denominated 
Ae-poirUit Gnirsg, is because the ^Kiints of its blades are 
sharper and much more stiff than those of rich succulent 
grass. 

AE, adj. Only, S. 

Thou kill’d my father, then vile Southron, 

And thou kill'd my brethren three, 

Whilk brak the heart o’ my ae sister, 

I lov’d as the light o’ my eo. 

Young Maxwell ^ Jacobite Relics ^ ii. 33. 

“ His only sister dying with grief for lier father, and 
three brothers slain.’’ Ibid. N. p. 273. 

V. the letter A. 

AE, adv. Always, E. aye. 

“O but ae I thinke that citie must be glorious !” Z. 
Boyd’s Last Batt. p. 807. 

Johns, mentions A.-S. awa^ Or. act. But he might 
have referred to some synon. terms which have a nearer 
resemblance; Isl. ap, semper; Su.-O. ae^ nota uiiiver- 
salitatis, oe-^W, oiimi temixire ; e aevum, ewig aeternUs ; 
Isl. aefe^ Alom. e«a, Belg. eeum^ as well as Lat. aev-uniy 
sooulum ; Moea-O.'ahe aotenium. * 

AER, 8. Oar. 

“Na mail sail buy herring, or any fish, quhilk is 
brocht in the shippe to the towue, befoi'e the ship 
ly on dry land, and put forth an aer.” Stat. Gild. ch. 
22. s. 1. ■ V. Air. 

AFALD, Afauld, Aefauld, adj. .1. 

Honest, upright, without duplicity. 

Tharefore, my derest fader, I the Jjray, 

Bo al»8ic doutia of Buspitioun away ; 

Gif ony sic tfiochtis restis in thy inynd, 

And troistis wele Enee afaUl and kyiid. 

Doug. VirgU^ 471, 39. 

“It is anisit and sene sjieidfull, that the said coun- 
saU now chosin in this present Parliament bo sworne 
in the Kingis presence & his thre Estatis, to gif his 
hiexies a trew and of aid counsall in all maters con- 
cerning his Maiestie and his Kealiuo. ” Acts Ja. IV. 
1489, e. 28. Edit. 1566.* 

•“ We faithfuUie and solemnelie swear and promcis, 
to tak a trew aefauld and plain pairt with His Ma- 
jestie and amangis oure selAs,* for diverting of the 
appearand ganger threatned to the said religion, and 
His Majesties estate and standing' d^nding tbair- 
upon.” Band of Maintenance, Cou. oi Conf. ii. 109, 

ilo. 

2. It is used to denote the unity of the divine 
essence in a Trinity of persons. 

'The afauld Goil in TrenyU 
Bring ws hey till his mekill blia ; 

Quhar alwayis lestand liking is. 

Barbowr^ xx. 6l8. MS. 


Afald Godbede, ay lesting but discrepance, 

In personis thre, equale of substance, 

On the I cal with humyl hart and milde, 

Doug, Virgil t 11, 27. 

The term is still commonly used in the fii^st miisc, 
and pronounced as if written aefald^ S. Fitwn ^oiie, 
and/<ffd fold. V. the letter A. This composition, 
in the some sense, is common in the IVorthoni 
languages ; Moos-G. ainfalth, simplex, Matt. 6, 22. 
Isl. ei^auld; Sw. enfaldia, A.-S. anfeaki, Alem. and 
Franc, einfalta, ew/alti/ihOf Genn. einfalt^ BeJg. 
tenvoudig^ (vouw^ a fold) ; (j. having only orte fold. 
The formation of Lat. simplex differs, as denying the 
existence of any fold, sine plica. V. Ankfai.d. 

“James Erll of Moi’toun — maid fay th and gaif his 
ayth — that ho sould gif his aufauld^ hull, and trt^w 
counsall in all thingis sonld happiii to lie proponit in 
counsale.” Acts Ja. VI. 1579, Ed. 1814, p. 121. 

It is also written Aufall ami Rffaukl. 

“That the said Williamo — sail tak awfall, trew, and 
piano part with him and his foii-saiilis in all and simlre 
iiis and thair actionis, quarrellis,” &c. Acts Ja. VI. 
1592, Ed. 1814, p. 6iM. 

— “ Wee, and overie ano of us — sail tiik trow, effanld. 
piano and upricht paiH with him, to the defence and 
mantenance of his quarrell,” Ac. Bond to Both well, 
1567, Keith’s Hist. p. 381. 

AFAST, adj. 

I wiot him back, that yo ycod aff frae me, 

Wi’ time enough at biime in time to bo 
And in gneed noa), a>id seem’d as sair agast 
To hear tho news, and as afa.d. 

Tliis took him by tin; stammack very sair, &<;. 

Ross's Ildenore^ p, .34. 

This cannot signify, w'ondcrtMl as fast ; i. e. wondered 
as much as tho other did. In first edit, it is, “ fairly ’d 
assa fmt.'* It n)ipearK, that this is a phrivse nsocf in 
tho higher parts o.' Angus, tho litoral meaning of which 
the author nimself <i' I not understand ; ana therefore 
that he hesitat^’d .is to the mode of writing it. Then' 
can he little reason to doubt Hint as afast is tlic proper 
mode ; or that it is radically tho same with A.-S. (U'W. 
faesf.^ juris, legis, religioiiis tonax, religiosus, Lye, vo. 
Faest ; from aew, jus, lex, and facst, lirinus. The idea 
soeins l)orrowed from one w ho is under the inlluenoe of 
religious ten*or ; as corresponding wdth tlio preceding 
term agastf or aghast, not iinjirohaldy dedii(;e<l from a 
[perliaps ratlior A.-S. owj, and gast speetrmri, q, ter- 
nfied like one who luis sceh a si)eetre. The idea might 
seem more fully expressed, di(f we supixjse that A.-S, 
egCf or/ti, terror, whence E. ntec, Innl constituted the 
first syllable. But I have met with no example of egt . 
faest. In this case, tho literal signification would be, 
“fixed,” or rivetted with awe. 

Afaldly, adt\ Honestly, uprightly. 

“The faderis, for fere of tlio Tarquinis, iiitertcnit 
tho popill with continual henefaetis and gu<liH, to mak 
tliamo stand the mndv afaldly at thair opinioun.” Bel- 
lend. T. Liv. p. 137. 

To AFYAND, v. a. To attempt, to endea- 
vour, to try. 

Warly tliiii raicl, and liold ilmr hoiRs in aynd, 

For tliai trowide weyll Sotherow waM afyand 
With luiil) power at anys on thaim to sett ; 

Bot Wallace kcNt thair pow’cr for to lett. 

Wallace, v. 874. MS. Perth Edit. id. 

But in Edit. 1648, it iscliangorl to offend. A.-S. afand- 
{an, teiitaro, to prove or make trial ; Somn. R. of 
Brunne uses feeride in the same eenso ; inunediately 
from A.-S. fajul-iauj id. 

AFF, adv. 1. Off. 
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But thinkna, tnaii, that I’ll 1)6 set off sae, 

For I’ll hae satisfaction are I gae. 

Roas'i HeUncyre^ p. 81. 

As to this particle, the S. corresponds with most of 
tha Northern dialects ; Moes-G., Su.*G., and Isl. qf, 
Aiem. db, Dan. a/, Belg. qf^ id. G. Andr. and Jun. 
derive it from Or. airo, which, before a word beginning 
with an aspirate, is a^*. Ihre observes from Priscianus, 
that in Old Ijat. a/ was used for ah^ as in the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables. JSei Pater filiom ter venum duit, 
af patre liber estod. 

Xff o.t the knot, lunatic, S. B. 01. Shirr., perhaps 
from the idea of a joint being dislocated. 

Aff or on. It is desired that one should be either 
off or ottf that he should detennine one way or ano- 
ther ; as in merchandise, that he should either strike 
the bargain, or entirely break it off. Aff and on. 
Those v^o lodge on the same floor are said to be 
and on. A sicK poi*8on is also said to be aff and on as 
ho was, when thcie is no discernible difference in his 
situation. Su.-O. of och on is used in a different 
sense, as denoting an unsettled state, ultrocitroqno, 
Hire. 

2. A ff and on as he was, situation. 

This use of the phrase, however, does not seem quite 
accurate. It appears to be more strictly applicable to 
a fluctuating state, as perhaps intimating that there is 
no permanent cliangc, notwithstanding the occasional 
voi-iatious of the <li8case. 

3. It is equivalent to E. unsteady, vacillating, 
as regarding conduct, S. 

This adv. is also used witli the addition of about. 
Aff and on about , pretty much about; as, ** Aff and 
on about twenty,” i.c. twenty or thereabout, S. 

AFF, prep. From, off, as denoting lineage, 
S. 

“I could sliow ye letters frao his father, that was 
the third <f^’Glcnstrae, to my father,” &c. Rob Roy, 
ii. 233. 

Aff ane’s fit, weakly, or unfit for any work ; 
as, never saw him sae fsair aff his jit 
[foot] as now,” S. 

AFFCAST, 5. A castaway. 

‘ In the minde, in the hart and conscience of him 
that hes sa smored and oppressed his faith, it will oft 
limes come to pas in his awin judgement, hauiiig his 
oies fixt on him self oulie ; that he will thinke him to 
bo a reprobate, to l)o ano affr.ast, and neuer able to re- 
coucr inercie.” Biiice’s 8cnn. on tilie Sacr. 151K). 
Sign. T. 4, b. 

AFFCOME, 1. The termination of any 
business, the reception one meets with ; as, 
I had an ill affcomc,” 1 came off with an 
ill grace, I was not well received, 

2. It is also sometimes used in the sense of 

escape; S. Su,-G. reditus; from 

af of, and komm^, to cqme. 

“I houp we’ll hae a gude ajfcorne.*' — “I’m for the 
good Oncome, — a fear for the ajjeome. ” Tennant’s Card. 
Beaton, p. 156. 

3. An evasive excuse, or^ something fdrei^ 
to the subject of discourse; hedging; as, 
“ That’s a puir affcomef S. 


AFFECTIOtJN, Relationship, consan- 
guinity ; or affinity. 

“ That na yersone offerit to pm vpoun assyissis — 
salhe repelkt quhan thai attene to the partie aduersar 
in the lyke or nerrar greis of that same sort of 
Acts Ja. VI. 1667, Ed. 1814, p. 44. 

Ii. B. A^ecimt filii, consanguinei, uxor, n^tes, 
Caritatea dixit Ammianus Maafoellinuii. V. Du Cange. 
The use of the term is evidently metaphorical, from 
that tenderness of affection which ought to subsist be- 
tween those who are nearly related. 

Affeibino, adv. In relation or proportion; as, 
‘^It’s no sae ill aff airing to,” said of any* 
work done by a person who could not have 
been expected to do it so well, Ettr. For, V. 
Afferis, Effeius, V, 

AFF-FA’INS, s. pi. Scraps, castings, S. 

“Her kist was weU matle lip wi’ affJaHm,'* H. 
Blyd’s Contract. 

What has fallen off. Sw. affaU-a^ to fall off. 

AFFERD, part, pa. Afraid. 

There is na drede that sail mak vs afferd. 

Doug, ffirgilf 30, 17. 

Chaucer, offer ed^ aferde. A.-S. afaered^ id. The word 
is still used by the vulgar in E. 

AFFERIS, Effeirs, v, impers, 1. Recomos, 
belongs to, is proper or expedient. 

The kynryk yham T nocht to have, 

Bot gyff it fall off rycht to mo ; 

And gyff God will that it sa be, 

I sail als frely in all thing 
Held it, as it affervi to king.; 

Or as myn eldris foroucli me 
Hald it in froyast rewate. 

Barbour , i. 162. MS. 

In the same sense this term frequently occurs in our 
laws. 

“It is sene speidfull, that restitutioim ^ maid of 
victuallis, that passis to Berwyk, Roxburgh, and Ing- 
land vnder sic panis, as efftirin.'^ Acts Ja. IV. 1466. c. 
67. Edit. 1560. V. Abui.yeit. 

2. It is sometimes used as signifying what is 
proportional to, S. ^ 

“That the diet bo deserted against all Resetters, 
they taking the Teat^ and such as will not, — that 
these be put under caution under c^at'sums effeir- 
ing to their condition and rank, ana quality of their 
crimes, to appear before the .Justices at particular 
diets.” Act Council, 1683. ap. Wodrow, ii. 818. 

Rudd, khinks that it may be d^erived from Fr. a/- 
faire^ business, work. But it is eAddently from O. Fr. 

f ertj an imporsonal v. used preoisejy in sense first. 
Coto. Affierta, conviendra ; ne conVient 

; U V 0 U 8 ajiertj il vous convient. Rom. de la 
bose. The author of the Gl. to this old book says, 
that the term is still used in Flanders. ***Afferir^ 
vieux mot. Appartenir. On a dit, Ce qui lui affitrtf 
pour dire, Ce qui lui convient.” Diet. Trey, It needs 
scarcely adciod, that the Fr. v. has evidently been 
derived from Lat. affero^ from ad and /ere. AccorcU 
is now frequently used in the same sense in law-deeds. 
V, Effeib, V. 

AFFECTUOUS, adj. Affectionate. 

“Weaucht to lufe our self and sa our nichtbour, 
with one affectuoua & trew lufe vnfenyetly.” Abp. 
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Hamiltotn’s Catechieme, 1551, Fol. 39., b. V. 

Effbctuous, 

AFFER, Effeir, Effere, s. 1. 

Condition, state. ' 

Quhen the King left had the sporing, 

Hya charge to the gud King tauld he. 

^ Aid he said, he wad blythfir se 

Hys brothyr, and se the afer 
Off that ounti-^, and of thar wer* 

Barbour, xvi. 27. MS. 
...Fele tymes in hawtj/ ^ere for drode 
The portia vesy thay, gif ocht war nede. 

Doug. Virgil, 280, 88. - 

2* yfarlike preparation, equipment for war. 

To Schortwode Schawe in hairt thai maid thaiin boun, 
Chesyt a strenth, quhar thai thar lug^g maid : 

In gnd offer a quhill thar still he baid. 

Wallace, iv. 614. MS. Hffeir, 1648. 
Erll Patrlk, with xx thousand, but lett, 

Befor Dunbar a .stalwart sege he sett. — 

Thai tald Wallace off Patrikls gret offer. 

Thai said, Forsuth, and ye myoht liim our set, 

Power agayne ryoht aone he iiiycht nocht got. 

Wallace, viii. l60. MS^ 

3. Appearance, show. 

And syne to Scone in hy raid lie. 

And wea maid king but langer let, 

And in the kingia stole wea set: 

As in that tyme wes the nmner. 

Bot off thair noble gret affer, 

Thar aeruice, na thuir realto, 

Ye sail her na thing now for mo. 

Barbmir, ii. 182. MS. 

It bos perhaps the* same sense, as restricted to military 
appcai'ance, iii the following passage : 

ilamest on hors.s in to thair armour clcr, 

To seik Wallace thai went all furth in feyr ; 

A tliou.san<l men weill garneat lor the wer, 

Towart the vvode, rycht awfull in offer. 

Wallace, iv. 628, MS. 

4. Demeanour, duportment. 

That fro answered with fayr afeir. 

And said, “ Seliir, mercio for your mycht! 

Thus mau 1 bow and arrowis bcir, 

BecaUs > am ane banoist wvcht.” 

‘ M urn iug Maiden, Slnitland Poems, p. 207. 
This word seems ta have no aflinity with the pre- 
ceding V., and as little with Fr. affaire, business. It 
. is to all appearance radically the same with Fair, fere, 
q. V. • 

AFFGATE, 8, A mode of disposing of, an 
outlet ; applied to merchandize • an affijate 
for goods^ Loth.; perhaps rather affgety q. to 
get off, 

AFFHAND, used as an aJj, 1. Plain, honest, 
fclunt, given to free speaking, S.; affn~hand, 
Ang. From and hand. 

This word is also used adverbially in the same sense 
with E. off hand, without premeditation. 

Wer’t my case, ye’d clear it up aff-hand, 

Ramsay* 3 Poems, ii. 164. 
—Ah 1 Symie, rattling chiels ne’er stand 
To deck, and spread the grossest lies off-hand. 

Ibid. p. 88. 

2. Forthwith, without delay, Loth. 

— Ere they flinch they will offhand 
E’en gae their ways. The Uar*6t Rig, st. 108. 


AFFLUFE, Aff look, otfr. 1. Without hmjk, 
off hand. To repeat any tiling a^ufe^ is tt» 
deliver it merely irom memoiy, witliout ha\ - 
ing a book in one’s hand, S. 

2. Extempore, without premeditation, S. 

How snackly could he gi’e a fool reproof, 

E’en wi’ a canty talo he’d toll aff Iwf / 

Uamsay's Pmms, ii. 11. 

Wliene’or I shoot wi’ my air gmi, 

’Tisay affloof. Daviuson*s Seasons, p. ls;i. 

3. Forthwith,^ immediately, out of liancL 

**Sae I was ca’d in to the praosenco, and sent awa 
cffl&of tac spoer yo out, an’ bring yc tao speak tao the 
muckle fo’k.^’ Saint Patrick, i. / 6. 

AFFORDELL, adj. Alive, yet remaining. 

In the MS. history of tho Arbiithnot family, writ- 
ten in Latin on the one page, with an English transla- 
tion on tlie opposite page, the word occurs thrice thus : 

Fratnimejus alii jam obi- “Of his brother sum ar 

erunt, alii etiain snpersunt. dead, utheris yit affordell. ” 

Kt liberos alios quorum “Of quhais posterity 
tainen postcri aut non su- aithcr nano offoraclf, or ar 
jiersunt, aut ignomntiir. unknawin.” ^ 

Quanun nonullae una “Of quhais postoritie 
cum posteris supersmt. sum yit ar affordell.''* 

• This seems nearly akin to the 8. jdirase, fo the fore. 
Whether tho tenninatiou dell l>e alli(}(l to A. -8. dael, .'is 
signifying in part, is uncertain. The term most close- 
ly resemoles the Ihichati wonl Fordals, “stock not 
exliaustcd.” V. Fohdkl, eulj. 

AFFPUT, 8, Delay, or pretence for delaying, 

S. Affputtingy Delaying, trifling, dilatory, 
putting off, "6, 

AFFRAY, .9. Fear, terror. 

Stonayit sa gretly than thai war, 

Tlirow the force off that fynst assay, 

That thai war in till gr^d affray. 

Barbour, ix. 605. M8. 

Chaucer, id. Fr. aff re, effroys, a fright ; evidently of 
Gothic origin. 

Affroitlie, adv, Affrightedly, Rudd. 

,Fr. Effroyer, to frighten. 

To AFFRONT, v, a. To disgrace, to put to 
shame, S. 

Aftkont, 8, Disgrace, shame, S. 

“Tins sense,” l>r. .lohrison remarks, “is rather 
peculiar to tho Scottisli dialoid.” The only example 
ne gives of it is from a Scottish Meritor. 

“ Antonins attacked the pirates of.Crete, and, by bis 
toogi’oat pre.siimption, was defe.ated ; upon the sense of 
which affront ho died of gi’ief,” Arbuilinot on Coins. 

Affronted, part, adj. Having done any thing 
that exposes one to shame, S. 

Affuontless, adj, ^oi susceptible of disgrace 
or shame, Aberd. 

AFFSET, 8, 1. Dismission, the act of putting 
away, S. Moes-G. afaat jan^ amovere. 

2. An excuse, a pretence, S. 
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But words I wiuna lanRor using be, 

Kor will sic affaeta do the turn with mer 

Roaa'a ffaUnore, 

AFFSIDE, 8. The further side of any object, 
S. Sii.-G. a/sideSf seorsum ; from af off, and 
sida side. 

AFFTAK, 8. A piece of wa^rpshness, tending 
to expose one to ridicule, Fife. 

Afftakin, 8. The habit or act of taking offy or 
exposing others to ridicule, ibid. 

AFL AUGHT, adv. Lying flat, Roxb. q. on 
fiaught ; from the same origin with Jlaucht in 
Flauchthred, 

AFLOOIIT, AvLOVQiiTy part. pa. Agitated, 
in a flutter, S. 

“ Al this flay and nicht bygane my mynd and body 
is njlocht^ sjjccially son I hara thir innocent men as 
ciiielly tormentit.’* Bcllend. Cron. B. ix. oh. 29. 
Nulla quiea detur, Boeth. V. Flocht. 

AFORE-FIT, A’fore-fit, adv. Incliscrtinin- ^ 
ately, all witliout exception, Upp. Clydes. ; 
q. all before the foot. 

.iVFORGAYN, prep. Opposite to. 

A forgayn the schippis ay, 

As tliai sahyt, thai held thair way. 

Barbour^ xvi. 555. MS. 

This may be from A.-S. ofer over, and gean^ ageri, 
contra; or, by an inversion of Su.-O. gent-i^mr^ gen or 
gent^ signifying contra, and ofwer trana. Or it may 
have the aame origin with Foreank^jt, (p v., also Fore- 

CAINST. 

AFORNENS, Opposite to. 

ITie castelle than on Twed-inowtli made, — * 

Sot ewyn a-for-nens Berwyke, 

Wes tretyd to be castyii down. 

Wi/7itowa, vii, 8, 899. 

V. Forb-anent. 

AFRIST, adv. On trust, or in a state of delay. 
V. Frist, v. 

AFTEN, adv. Often, S. 

Thus when braid (lakes of snaw have cled the green, 

Af'ten 1 have young sportive gilpies seen, 

The waxing ba' with meikle pleasure row, 

Till past their pith it did unwieldy grow. 

Rammt/a Poems, i. 322. 

Lye views A.-S. cufft, iterum, as the origin of E. oft. 

AFTER ANE, adv. Alike, in the same man- 
ner, in one form, S. i.e. after one. Belg. by 
een is used in the same sense. 

...A’ my time that’s yet bygano, 

She’s fix’t my lot maist qfter nne. 

' Cock'a Simple Straina, p. 69. 

AFTERCAST, s. Conseqtlence, effect, what 
may ensue; as, durst na do^t for fear o’ 
the aftercaety* Roxb. 

AFTFR-CLAP, 8. Evil consequence. Gl. 
Sibb. 


AFTERCOME, s. Consequence, w6at cornea 
aftcTy South of S. 

‘‘And how are ye to stand the o/tercome^ There 
will a black reckoning with you some day.” 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, . ii. 9. 

“I fear she is ruined for this world, — an* for the 
aftercomef I dare hardly venture to think about it.” 
Ibid, ii. 48. ♦ 

Afteboummbb, s. a successor. 

—“That he and all his aftercurmierB may bruik the 
s^en, as a pledge and taiken of our good-will and 
Jcindneas for his trow worthiness,’* Letter Ja. V. 1542, 
Nisbet’s Heraldry, i. 97. 

AFTERGAIT, adj. 1. Applied to what is 
seemly or fitting ; as, Thai 8 8omething 
aftergaity that is somewhat as it ought to be, 
or after the proper manner, Lanark. 

2. Tolerable, moderate, what docs not exceed ; 
as, ‘‘Tm ill o’ the toothache; but I never 
npand sae lang as it’s ony way aftergait ava,” 
Roxb. 

It is applied to the weather ; as “I’ll be there, if the 
day’s ou^t aftergaitf* ibid. From the prep, after ^ 
and gait, way, q. “not out of the ordinary way.” 

To AFTER-GANG, v. n. To follow. 

With great hamstram they thrimled thro’ the thrang, 

And gao a nod to her to qftergang, 

Ho 88*8 Ilelenore, p. 86. 

It would appear that this v. is used in the higher 
paHs of Angus. A.-S, aeftergan, subsequi. 

AFTERHEND, adv. Afterwards. V. Ef- 

TIRHEND. 

AFTERINGS, Aft’rins, s. pi 1. The last 
milk taken from a cow, S. Lancash. 
Derbysh. id. A.-S. aefter, post. Alem. 
afterin, posteriora ; Schilter. 

Stane still stands hawkie, he her neck detes claw, 

Till she’ll frae her the massy afVrins draw, 

• 'itforiami's Poetm, p. 186. 

2 . The remainder, in a more general sense ; as, 

the afirins o’ a feast,” East of Fife. 

3. Consequences, Ayrs. 

“I have been the more strict in setting down these 
circumstantials, because in the bloody afteringa of that 
meeting they were altogether lost sight of.” R. Gil- 
haize, iii. 88. 

AlFTERSUPPER, 8. The interval between 
supper and the time of going to rest, Lanarks. 
V. Foresupper. 

AFTERWALD, 8. That division of a farm 
which 18 called outfield in other parts of Scot- 
land, Caithn. 

— ‘ ‘ The outfield land (provincially aftenoald). ” Agr. 
Surv. of Caithn. p.,.87. 

Can this have any afiKnity to the A.-S. phrase, atfter 
tham wealde, secus sylvam ; q. ground taken in from 
the forest ? 

AFWARD, adv. Off, away from, Renfr. 
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TUb can soothe our sorrowing breasts, 

Want and care set ctfmLtd whizzing. 

A* WUson*9 Poms, 1790, p. 194. 


AGAIN, ado. At another time; used inde- 
finitely. 

This will learn ye, ye young ramshackle.*’ 

Reg. Dalton, i. 190. 

‘“Here’s sunket for ye;— fifteen sugar pippins.— 
Even take some of tho rme^, and greet about ms gifts 
.. ooain, and get another ; he was a leash lad and a Iw.” 
Blackw. Mag. May 1820, p. 160. 

AGAYNE, Aoanb, prep. Against. 


Tlie kyn 
Agayns 


: of Frawns that tyme Jhon 
lym gadryd hys ost anon. 

Wyntov^i, viii. 43, 10. 


With thir (Mans grete Hercules stude he. 

Dong. Virgil, 141. 26. 

O, E. agm. 


Agm tliat folc of Wostaex hii nome an batayle. 

h, OUmc. p. 240. 

A.-S. gean, agen, ongean, Su.-G. gm, igm, Isl. gegn, 
gen. Germ, gegen, id.* Mr. Tooke “believes it to be a 
past participle, derived from the same verb, from which 
comes the collateral Dutch verb jegenen, to meet, ren- 
contrer, to oppose.” 

' Agane is still used in this sense in various counties 
of S. 

‘ ‘ Deacon Clank, the white-iron smith, says that the 
government folk are sair agane him for having been 
out twice.” Waverley, hi. 219, 


To AG AIN-0 ALL, v. a* 1. To revoke. 

“And that the said Robert sail nocht revoke nor 
again-call the said procuratour rmhill it be vsit & hafe 
effect.” Act. Dorn. Cone. A. 14^), p. 70. 

2. To oppose, to gainsay; so as to put in a 
legal bar in court to the execution of a sen- 
tence : synon. with False, v, 

“That the dome gevin in theschirrof court of Drum- 
fress — was weile govin & evil (ujain cal/it , — The dome 
gevin — & falsit and againe caliit — was weile gevin,” 
&c.. Tarl. Ja. HI. A. 1469, Acts Ed. 1814, p. 04. 


Againcalling, 8 . Recall, revocation. Reg. 
Aberd. passim, 

“Wit ye we, of our speciale* grace, to have respitt, 
supersedeil;, and clelayit — Edward Siuclare of Strome, 
Ac. ffor art A part of the convocatiou A gadering of our 
lieges in arrayit battel agains umq* Johnne Erie of 
Cathness, — to endure but ony rovocatioun, obstacle, 
impediment, or againcalling quhatsumever,” Barry’s 
Orkney, App. p. 491, 492. 

Again-gevut, «. Restoration. 

“And alas to sole ane instrument of resignacioune 
Slid agane gevin of the foresaid landis A annuale, of the 
quhilkis lettrez the selis wer distroyit, ” Ac. Act. Dorn. 
Cone. A. 1491, p. 229. 

To Agane-say, V. a. To recttll ; ‘‘ Revoke 
and agane-say.** Aberd. Reg. A. 1538. v. 
16. 


A-GAIRY. To Go Aoaibt, to leave one’s 
service before the term-day, Orkney. 

The origin is very doubtful. It can scarcely be 
traced to A.-S. geare, geara, gearo, olim. quondam, 
‘ in time past, in former time,” (Somner) j bemuse this 


seems properly to denote time considerably remote, or 
long past. I hesitate as to iti relation to A.-S. ageara 
jxaratus ; although it might be supposed tliat the phrase 
signified, to go (m as prepan^ for doing so, as is vul- 
garly said, “with bag aud baggage.” Isl. gerra. sig- 
nifies homo vanus et absurdus. 

AG AIT, adv. On the way or road. 

A stronth thar was on the wattir off Ore,* 

With in a roch, rycht stalwart w¥ocht olT tre ; 

Agait befor mycht no man to it wyn, 

, But the GOUHeut ofll’ thaim that <lin'ilt within. 

On the bale gid a ro('li ami wattir was, 

A strait eiitrd forsuth it was to pass. 

Wallace, vi. 802. MH. 

This has hitherto been printed as two words, a gait ; 
but it is one in MS. ; from a in the sense of on, and 
gait way. A.-S. and Isl. gata, V. Gait. 

AGAIT, adi\ Astir, S. B. q. 07i the ijait or 
road, as, ^^Ye’ro air agait the day.” 

Agaitward, Agait waiud, adv. 1. On tlu* 
road ; used in a literal sense. 

“The Erles of Ergylo and Athole wos that same tlay 
agaitwaird to return to thair awin dwellingis.” Bfl- 
haven MS. Moyae’s Mem. da. VI. fol. 7. 

“Thehaill tounsmen of Edin^ past on futo rif/a/V- 
inarrf that day.” Ibid, fol. 41. 

“Thelonlof Mortoim ha<l put tlie Regent’s (h’acc 
agaitward.'' Bannatyuo’s Trans, p. 170. 

2. In a direction towards ; referring to the 
mind. 

“Eftir he had bo thir moanis, and many utheris, 
brocht W8 agaitward to his intent, ho pnrtlie extorted, 
and partlie obtenit ouro promois to tak him to on re 
husband.” Q. Mary’s Instruotionis, Keith’s Hist. p. 
391. 

A’-GATES, adv. Everywhere, literally afl 
ways, S. 

“ Yo maun ken I was at tho shirra’s the day ; foi', 
— I gang about a' gates like the troubled spirit.” An- 
tiquary, ii.^128. V. AlgaIt. 

AGATIS, adv. In one way, uniformly. 

Ane off them is Astrologi, 

Qahar clorkys, That ar witty, 

May knaw co)\j unctions off planetis, 

And nuhethir that thar courss thaim settis 
In soft segls. or in anary ; 

And off the lie wyn all halyly 
How that the dlspoHitioun 
Suld apon thingis wyrk her doun, 

On regionos, or on cliraatis, 

Tliat wyrkyg nocht ay ouhar agatis, 

Bot Biim ()uhar lesa, and sum quhar niiir, 

Eftyr, 08 thair bomys strokyt ar, 

Othir all cwyn‘, or on wry. 

Barbour, iv, 702. MS. 

This passage, having been miaunderstooil, has been 
rendered in Ed,, 1620 : 

That all whore worketh not allgailes : 
whereas the meaning is, “that worketh not every 
where in one way." FVoin a one, and aatis, which may 

either the plur, or the gen, of A.-S. gat, gala, V. 
Gait. 

AGEE, A-jeb, adv. 1. To one side, S,; 
from a on, and/ee, to move, also to turn or 
wind. 
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He kaiiiefi hU hair, indeed, and gaea right snug, 

With ribbon-knots at his blue bonnet lug ; 

Whilk pensylio lie waai^s a thought cwee. 

Rwmw^s Foems^ il. 76, 76. 
Tod Lowrie slee, wi' head (wee^ 

Despis’d baith Pitt and Hood man, 

And Cecil Wray, and a’ his fry ; 

He kent his friends were gndo, man. 

JR. OalUrwaj/s roema^ p. 208. 

To look agye, U> look aside ; Gl. Yorks, V. Jbk, v. 

2. A-jar, a little open, S. 

But warily tent, when ye come to court me, 

And come nae, unless the back-yott be a-jes ; 

Syne up the back-style and let nae body see. 

And come as ye were ua comin to mo. 

BuniSf iv, 98. 

3. It Is sornetimes applied to the mind, as ex- 
pressive of some degree of derangement, S. 

“His brain waa awee but he was a braw 

preacher for a’ that.” Tales of My Landlord, iv. 161. 

To AGENT, V, a. To manage, whether in a 
court of law, or by interest, &c., S. ; from 
the s, 

“Tlio Duke was carefully solicited to agent this 
weighty business, and has promised to do his endea- 
vour.” Baillie, i. 9. 

“Thir conndaints were strongly agitated before this 
committee, whereof the lord of Balmerinoch — was jiro- 
aideiit, — agented also by the laird of Craigievar. ” Spald- 
ing, i. 303. 

To AGGREGE, AgoueaOge, v. a. To 
aggravate, to increase, to enhance. 

“Quluvreye aggregeonr iiiiuris be reiifyng of cer- 
tane ilis fra our dominiouu, we viiderataud ye ar na 
lauchfull jugeis to geif decision of oiiy iiiiuris or richtis 
perteiiing to ws or our liems.” Bcllend. Cron. B. xiii. 
c. 17. ExaggeratiSj Booth. 

“The Assembly hereby declares that presbyteries 
have a latitude and liberty to aggreadge the censures 
above simcified, according to the degrees and circum- 
stances of the oflhnces.” Acts of Assem, 1646, ji. 312. 

“ Therefor© to transact so with (iod, whilst I foresee 
such a thing, were only to aggrege my CQ4|demnation.” 
Guthrie’s Trial, p. 243. 

Fr. aggreg-er^ id. evidently from Lat. aggrtg-are, to 
associate, to gatlicr together. , 

To AGGRISE, v. a. To affright, to fill with 
horror. 

With fyre iufernale in myne (ibsence also 

I sail the follow, and fra the cald dede 

Keyf from my membrys thya saul, in euery stedo. 

My goist sail be present the to aggrise^ 

Tliou sal, vnwourthy wicht, apoun thys wise 
Be puuyst wole. 

.Doag. Virgil, 113, 17. 

This word is nearly allied to S. grounc, to shudder. 
Agrise, os used by Chaucer, signifies both to shudder, 
and to make to shudder. In the last sense, it is said ; 
Lordings, I coude have told you (quod this frere) 
Swicne pcines, that your hertes might agrise. 

Sonijm. Prol. v. 7281. 

I A. -S. agrys-an horrere. V. Gryis. 


We baena tnense like cruel man ; • 

Yet tho’ he’s paukier far than we, 

Whatreck 1 he gangs as aft aglee. 

Rtcken^a PoernSj i. 67. V. Qlet. 


AGLEY, A-glt, adv. Off the right line, 
obliquely, wrong, S. * 

But, mousle, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best laid schemes mice an’ men 
Gang affc a^ty. 

jBimle, iu. 148. .V. Glbt. - 


AGNAT,‘ Agnate, Agnet, «. The nearest 
relation by the father’s side. 

“ It is — ordanit anent the broif of tutorie — that he 
that is nerrest agnet, and of xxv yciris of age, fulfilling 
the laif of the poyntis of the breif, salbe lauchfull tii- 
touv, suppoia the childe that happynia to be in tutory 
haif ane yoi^ brother or sister,” &c. Pari. Ja. HI. A. 
1474, Acts M. 1814, p. 106, 107. Agnat, Ed. 1566. 

“George Douglas’s brother was cognosoed nearest 
agnate.*^ Chalmers’s Life of Mary, i. 278. *• 

From Lat. agnatd, kindred by the father’s side. 
Hence most proDably Fr. anciently eldest, 

finst born ; although Menage derives it from aiUe natus, 
Fr. aineaae, Norm, ainneeache, primogeniture, seem 
merely corr. from Lat. agnatio, relationship by the fa- 
ther ; as it W’as this that gave the birthright. 


AGREATION, a. Agreement, Fr. 

“ Tho government of all coinpaneis in these king- 
domes can have no reference to a popular agrexition 
of all tho vndertakers.” Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, vol. 
V. 229. 


AGREE ANCE, Agreement, Aberd. 

“The committee of estates of parliament travail be- 
tween them for agreeance, but no settling.” Spalding, 
i. 338. 

“Haddo seeks peace, friendly ; but no agreeance at 
homo nor abroad.’^ Ibid, ii, 98. 

AGRUFE, adv. Flat or grovelling., V. 
Grufe. 

AGWET, the name anciently given to the 
hill on which the castle of Edinburgh stands. 

Such, at least, is the account given by .lohn Hordyng. 
Speaking of Ebranke, king of Britain, he says ; 

Ho made also the maydon castell strong, 

Tliat men nowo callotn the castel of Etlenburgh, 

That on a rock standetii full hye out of throng, 

On mount Agwet, wher men may see out through 
Full many a tonne, castel and boi'ough, 

In the shire about. It is so hjie in syglit. 

Who will it scale, ho shall not find it light. 

* ^ Chrtm. Fob 20. b. 

This perhaps is a con*, of the name which is said to 
have been imposed on this hill, in the langua^ of the 
ancient Britons ; Mynyd Agntd, mount Agned, whence 
it is pretended tho fortress was called Oastdh mynyd 
Agneid ; Amot’s Edinburgh, p. 3. H. Boece calls the 
town itoelf Agneda, Hist. Fol. 12, 58. 

“ C. B. agen signifies a clift, ageniad a rifting, and 
agenedig cleft. lliuB, Caatelh Mynyd Agnet mi^t be 
equivalent to “the castle of the nfted mount.” 


AGIE, 8. All abbrov. of the name Ag7iesy S. 
B. 

AGLEE, Aglet, adv. Aside, in a wrong 
directioii, S. O. used in a moral sense. 


AIIECHIE, An exclamation uttered 

in ludicrous contempt, Loth. V. Hech, 
I Hegh. 

AHEST, adv. Behind, Aberd. 
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•Mjrier g*ed oreepin’ up ahin, 

An’ stappit site and slcoar. 

OoeVi Simple Stratne, p. 121. 


AHIND, Ahint, prep. Behind, S. 

1. Behind, in respect of place , ehinU Cunvb. 
id. 

• Bat fat did Ajax a' this time f 

E’en lie like idle tike ; 

He steer'd na’ sin Bigeia’s hill, 

Bat idipt afUnt the dyke. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialeeit p. 22. 
A.'S. hindant fioet ; Moes-G. hindana^ hindar. Shall 
we suppose that there is any affinity with Isl. hima, 
inunoror ? 


2. Late, after, in regard to time, S. 

3a Applied to what remains, or is left, S*. 

It seems that lad has stown your heart awa’, 

And ye are following on, wi' what’a ahind. 

Ro 88*6 Uelenore, p. 68. 

4. Denoting want of success in any attempt 
or project; as, ‘‘YeVe fa*n ahind (ahint) 
there, i, o. you are disappointed in your 
expectations, S. 

5. Expressive of error or mistake in one’s sup- 
position in regard to anything, S. 

6. Marking equality as to retaliation, when it 
is used with a negative prefixed. I shan- 
na be ahint wi’ you,” I shall be even with 
you, I shall be revenged on you, S. 

In the two last senses, it has ne^irly tho power of an 
adjective. 

To (.>OME IN Ahint onej v. n. To take the 
advantage of one, S. 

“ Had M‘Vittie’8 folk behaved like honest men,” he 
said, “he wad hae like<l ill to hae co7ne in ahint them 
and out atore them, this gate.” Rob Roy, iii. 265. 

To Get on. Ahint one, to get the advantage 
of one in a bargain, to take him in, S. . 

I know not if the phrase may allude to a stratagem 
often practised in a state of hostility, when an enemy 
was wont ip make another his prisoner by leaping on ’ 
horseback behind him, and forcibly holding hia nands. 

AHOMEL, adv. Turned upside down ; ap- 
plied to a vessel whose bottom is upwards, 
Roxb. 

Fsom a for on, and Quhemle, q. v. 

AICH, 8. Echo ; pron. as nx in Or. vox. 
•This is the only, term used in Angus to denote the 
repercussion of sound. In tho Gothic dialects. Echo 
has had no common appellation. It is evident that our 
forefathers have originaUy consider^ it as something 
supernatural. For it has received a variety of person^ 
designations. In A. *8. it is called Wudu-maere, or the 
wooaland nymph ; maers not ^ing confined to the 
night-mare, but used as a generic term. The North- 
ern nations give it the name of Dwergormal, or the 
speech of the Fairies, ^gmies, or Droicha, (for our 
word Drokh acknowledges the same origin) which 
were supposed to inhabit the rocks. The Celtic nations 
seem to nave entertained a similar idea. . For echo in 
Gael, is Mactaluh, i.e. “the lone son of the rock.” 


AY, adv. Still, to this time ; as, He’s ay 
livin’,” he is still alive, S. 

My mither's ay glowrlu’ o’er me. Old Song. 

To AICH, V. n. To echo, Clydes. 

The lintie'b blithe on the gowden whin, 

An’ the gowdnpiuk on tlie Hpray ; 

But blither far was the munnaid's sang. 

Aichan frae bank to brae. 

Mannaiden of (Jiytlc. Kdin. Mag, Mag, 1820 , 

AICHER (gutt.) 8. A head of oats or bar- 
ley, Orkn. V. Echer and EoHERsrvuK. 

AYCHT, 8. An oath. Aberd. Reg. A. 1548, 
V. 20. V. Athe. 

A mere perversion in orthography. 

AICHUS, IIAICHUS, (gutt.) A heavy 
fall, wliich causes one to respire stixingly, 
Meafns ; apparently from IIech, Heoh, r. 

AIDLE-HOLE, A hole into which the 
urine of cattle is allowed to run from their 
stables or Ayrs. V. Adilt., Addle. 

“ By the general mode of treatment, a hole ia dug at 
ths outside of the byre, wliich might contain fi*om two 
to three hundred gallons, and is ttmned the aidle-hole f 
Agr. Surv. Ayrs. 

AID-MAJOR, Apparently equivalent to 
E. adjutant. 

“That particularly it may bo granted us, to choose 
the laird of Carloups, and the laird of Kersland, or 
Earlstoun, l>o admitted for aid-majoi\^' Society Con- 
tendings, p. 395. 

AYEN, 8. A (erm applied to a beast of the 
herd of one year old ; also to a child ; 
Buchan. Pron. as E. aye. 

AYER, 8. An itinerant court. 

“ Thar lord is ilkman be hiiuHolf is in ane amercia- 
ment — sic ^ efferia to be taken in tho said Justis 

Act, Audit. A. 1470, p. 57. 

AIERIS, 8, pie Heirs, successors in inheri- 
tance. 

“Robert Charteris of Aymisfolde protestit that the 
delay — anont the landis of Drumgrey suld tume him 
to na preiudice tuichingo his posseBsioiin, nor to his 
aicris nmnt the richt and possessioun of Xhe sainyn.” 
Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1472, p. 42. 

ATFER, 8. A term used by old poojile in 
Ettr. For. to denote the exhalations wliich 
arise from the ground in a warm sunny 
day ; now almost obsolete : Startle^o-atobie 
and Summer-coutSy synbn. 

Teut. alocrue, prajstigiae, dclusioiies ; Indus, luaus ; 
from alv-en, larvam agere ; ludere ; formed from alf, 
alve (E. elf), incubus, fauuus. Isl. aefr, hot, fierce, 
kindling. 

AIGARS, 8, Grain dried very much in a 
pot, for being ground in a quern or hand- 
mill, S. B. 

Ulphilas uses Moes-G. akrem to denote grain of any 
kind. As in S. all grain was anciently ground in this 
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way ; the word, originally applied to grain in general, 
might at length, when new modes of preparation were 
introduced, 1^ restricted in its meaning, as denoting 
that only which was prepared after the old form. 
Aigar-meal is meal made of grain dried in this manner; 
and aigar-broaCt a sort of pottage made of this meal. 
V. Brosk. Su.-G. aker, lal. amr, com, se^es, Ihre; 
A.-S. aeceVf achyr ; Germ, aehr, Alcm. oAir, spica; 
Franc, uoachar^ fructus autiunnales, vxickarhafry fer- 
tilis. Some have derived these words from Moes-G. 
nuk-a; Alem. auch-on ; Belg. ceck-erit &c., augere, as 
denoting the increase of the field ; others, .from ek, eg, 
ech, acies, because of the main beine sliarp-pointed. 
Perhaps Moes-G. akra, a field, may rattier be viewed as 
the ongiu ; especially as Su.-G. aker denotes both the 
field itself and its produce. 

To AIGH, V. a. To owe, to be indebted* 
Aighand, owing. S. B. 

Su.-G. aeg-a, id. lag aegor honom aaa mycket ; 
Tautum illi debeo ; Iliro. Isl. eig-a. But as the 
primary sense of these verba is, to possess, we may 
view ours as also allied to Moos-G. aig-an, A.-S. ag an 
habere, possidere; Thus a transition has been made 
from the idea of actual possession, to that of a right to 
possess : and the term, which primarily si^ifies what 
one has, is transferred to what ne ought to liavc. Gr. 
habeo, seems to have a common origin. 

AIGHINS, 8, pL What is owing to one ; 
especially used as denoting demerit. When 
one threatens to correct a child, it is a com- 
mon expression, I’ll gie you your aighins*' 

S. B. 

Our word, in form, closely corresponds to Moes-G, 
nigins, possessio. Aagiez, in 0. Fr. signifies debts ; 
Rom. do la Rose. 

To AIGIIT, Eght, V. a, 1. To owe, to be 
indebted. Aberd. 

2. To own, to be the owner of, ibid.; synon. 
Audit V. Aigii. 

AIGLET, 8. A tagged point. 

Fr. esguileite, q. d. aculeata. It is also explained a 
jewel in one’s cap. Gl. Sibb. 

AIGRE, adj. Sour. Fr. 

“ Wine, — when it hath not only bocom aigre, but so 
rotten also, os it can neither be counted wine nor serve 
for vinegar, may then not only be condemned as repro- 
bate, but even lustly bee cast out as not only improfit- 
able but also noysome and pestilent.” Forbeses Dis- 
covery of Pervers Deceit, p. 7. 

’ Aiken, Aikin, adj. Of or belonging to oak ; 
oaken, S. 

“ That ane man of hbnour be send to the said king 
of Denmark — with letters supplicatouris — for — bring- 
ing hame of aikin tymmer, qunilk is laitlie inhibite to 
Ix) sauld to the inhabitantis and liegis of this realme,” 
&c. Acts Mary 1563, Ed. 1814, p. 545. 

An auld kiat made o’ wands,— 

Wi' aiken woody bands. 

And that may ha’d your tocher. 

Maggie's Tocker, Rer^s Coll. li. 78, 

Through aiken wild on’ birken shaw 
The winsome echoes rang. 

Manmiden qf Clyde, Edin, Mag, May 1820. 


AIK, Ayk, s. The oak, S. 

Bot yone with couerit hodis by and by, 

With ciuile crownis of the string <Uk tw, . 

Sail beild and found to thy honour, quod h^, 
Nomentum cleU, and Oabios the toun, 

Doug, VtugU, 198.. 1. 

Plur. akie, Doug. 'Firg., 169, 18.; A.-S. do, aee; Alem. 
eih, ekhe; Su.-G. e£; IsL eik; Germ, eicke,' Beltf. 
eike, id. 

AIKEB, 8, The motion, break, or movement 
made by a fish in the water, when swimming 
fast, Roxb. ; synon. dwaw. 

^ Isl. iack-a, continue agitare. 

AIKERIT, adj, (pron. gaikert)^- Eared ; weil 
aikent^ having full ears ; applied to gr^in. 
Tweedd. V. Aigar8. 

AIKIE GUINEAS, 8, The name given by 
children to small flat [pieces ofj shells, 
bleached by the sea, Meams. 

AIKIT, pret Owed, Aberd. Reg. MS. 

I AIKRAW, 8, The Lichen scrobiculatus . 

I Linn, This is only a provincial name con- 
fined to the South of S. V. Staneraw. 

“ L, Scrobiculatus. — Pitted warty Lichen, with 
broad glaucous leaves ; Anglia. Aikraw ; Scotia aus- 
tralibus.” Lightfoot, lu 850, 851, 

AIKSNAG, 9. V. Snag. 

AYLE, 8, 1. A projection from the body of a 

church ; one of the wings of the transept. 

2. An inclosed and covered burial place, ad- 
joining to' a church, though not forming 
part of it, S. It has received this designa- 
tion as being originally one of the wings, or 
a projection. 

“ Donald was buried in the laird of Drum’s aile, with 
ihany woe hearts and doleful shots.” Spalding, ii. 282. 

Moes-G. alh, templum ; A.-S. alh, id.- as used by 

. Cmdmon. V. Jun. Groth. Gl. Hence perliaps by trans- 
position, A.-S. heall, Sii.-G'. and E. hall, ^ 

AILICKEY, 5. The bridegroom’s man, 'ho 
who attends on the bridegroom, or is em- 
ployed as his precursor, at a wedding. 

On Friday next a bri<ial stands 
At the Kirktown. — 

I trow we’ll hae a merry day, 

And I’m to be the A likay. 

The Far^r's Ra\ st. 51, 63. 

“ The bride appoints her two brido-maids, and the 
bridegroom two male attendants, termed ex ojfieio 
Allekayn.^* — “The victor’s meed of hononr [in nding 
the broose] is a pair of gloves, and the pnvileTO oi 
kissing the bride, who is now led home by we allekays, 
her maids having previously decorated the breast of 
their coats with a red ribbon, the badge of office.” 
Edin, Mag. Nov. 181^ p. 412. 

It appears that the same term originally denoted a 
footman or lacquey. V. Aliaket. 

This is the only word uHed in Ang., although in 

. other parts of S. ne who holds this p&oe is called the 
best man. 
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Thitf i«>rd is most probably very ancient ; as ooini> 
pounded of Su.-G, r, Germ. <Ae, A.-S. aetce^ marria^ 
and Sw. Uukoy, Gorm. Wpeu a runner, explained by 
Waobter, cursor, iiervus a pedibiis ; frO'm Su.-G. 

Germ, lack-en^ Ijpcifc-en, currere. This name might be 
vcjry properly mven ; as be to whom it belongs not 
omy sertes Ime bridegroom, but is generally sent to 
ni^t and BrkLg home the bride. Wachter observes, 

• that the tToid lok has been difThsed, W the Goths, 
throu^ Frsmoe and Spain, to which Italy may be 
adde<L For hence Fr. lacqmy ; Hisp. locayo; Ital. 
lacch€; ing, Uicquey. The e. lak and Uicka a^ traced, 
both ^ 'Waohter and Lire, to Gr. Xof a term applied to 
the feet, iruf xoa Xa(, manibus pedibusoue ; and by 
the forfn^r, inewed as related to E. legt Su.-G. laegg, 
Isl. legg^Tf and Ital. laeca, 

AILIN, s. Sickness, ailment, S. 

AILSIB, r# .The contraction of the female 
nsLme Aliaon ; as, ^‘Aifeie Gourlay,^’ Bride 
Lam. S. 232. 

AINCE, adv. Once, S. V. Anis. 

Aixcin, adv. 1. Once, Ettr. For. 

2. Used aa.equivalent to E. /oiVZy; as, He’ll 
ride very weel, gin he were aincin to the 
road,” i.e., fairly sdt a-going, ibid. 

Ainst, adv. Used for Aince, S. 

Scren. gives at enast as a Sw. provincial phrase sig- 
nifying, una vice, 

AIN, adj. Own. V. Awin. 

AYND, End, s. Breath. 

With gret payne thiddir thai him broucht ; 

He wes sa stad, that he ne moclit 
Hys ay7id bot with gret paynys draw ; 

Na apek bot giff it war weill law. 

BarboWy Iv. 199, MS. 
This sayand with richt hand scho hynt 
The. hare, and cuttis in tua or that scho etynt, 

And tharo with all the naturale hete out queiit, 

And with ane pufj of aynd the lyfe out wont. 

Dmty. Virgil y 124, 65. 

O. E. onde breath. It also signihes vehement fury. 
Seyiit Edward the yonge martir was k} ng of Engelonde ; 
Yong y niarterid he was thorw trecherie and 

• MS, Lives of Saints y Ol. R, Bi-unney in vo. 
Leulyn had despite of Edwartle’s sonde. 

Bot worred also tite on him with nyth k onde. 

R. Brunncy p. 237. 

** with the utmost malice and vehemence Gl. Heanie 
adds, “It is a French word, signifying a wave which 
goes with force.” But it is merely a metaph, use of 
Bie word primarily signifying breath, spirit. Isl. 
andst ond; Su,-G. ande; A.-S. 07id. G. j^dr. derives 
tht Isl. word from Heb. n3H, anahh, suspiravit, gemuit, 
Lex. p. 1?. 

A. ^r. pans, the breath ; y being prefixed, like 
A.-S. ge. , 

To AYND, Ainle, Eanl, v, n. To breathe 
upon. 

1. To draw in and throw out the air by the 
lungs. 

“For ane familiar example, Sfkaif ergo rtutf, a« I 

, wald say, he aindee. ergo he Hues. * Bessoning betuix 
Crosraguell and J. ICnox, E. ii. a. 


2. To expire, without including the idea of in- 
spiration ; to breathe upon. 

“ Efter his reaurrectioun-— he eanelit on thame and 
said : — Eeaaaue ye the haly spreit.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s 
Cateoh. Fob 13^ b. 

3. To blow upon, as denoting the action of the 
air. 

“ Gif thay fynd thair cggis ayndU or twichit be men. 
thay leif thayni, and layis eggia in ane othir place.” 
Bellend. Ll^r. Alb. ch. xi. ^jus auheiitu et afilatu 
vel leviter iinbuta, Boeth. 

Hence ayndinfjy breathing ; and aynding stedcy a 
breathing-place. 

The donk nicht is almalst rollit away, 

And the feirs orient wil that I withdraw ; 

I feile the aynding of his liorsis blaw. 

Dirug. ViirgUy 162, 34. 

Thare may be sene ane throll, or aynding stcdty 

Of terribil Pluto fader of hel and dede. 

Ibidy 227, 41. Spiracula, Virg. 
Isl. and-dy Su;-G. atul-nsy respirare. Ihre views the 
verb as formed from the noun ; and it » evident that 
the latter is much more frequently usea with us than 
the fonner. Su.-G. and-as often signifies to die. 
Hence are formoii Isl. andlat cxspiraro, and Su.-G. 
aeiulalykt. V. In lake. 

AINLIE, Familiar, not estranged ; Sel- 
kirks.; given as synon. with Innerly 

Tins might seem to be rrttlically the same witli 
Su.-G, weuligy familiar. But» as ainlie is viewed as 
synon. with innerly. which signifies affectionate, I 
would prefer Isl. einUxeg-ry siiicerus, ingenuus ; if it be 
not merely from ain, our own, and Ik, q. attached to 
what is viewed as one’s own. 

AINS, adv, Onco. V. Axis, 

AINSELL, Own self, used as a S. 

They are wonderfu’ suriirised, no doubt, to see no 
crow'd gathering binna a wheen o’ the town bainis that 
had come out to look at their ahisel/s. ” Keg. Dalton, 
i. 193. 

AYNDLESSE, ar//. Breathless, out of breath. 

Quliilc to qiihile fra, 

ITiai clarnb into the crykys sua, 

Qiihile hallf the crag thai clumbyn had ; 

And thay a place tlial land na brad 
Tliat thai inycht syt on anerly. 

And thai war haiuUes and wery : 

And thair abad thair ayxid to ta. 

Barbour y x. 309. MS. 

But in edit. 1620, instead of handles it is ayndlessCy 
which is undoubtedly the true rea^ling, for the sense 
requires it, os well as the connexion with the follow- 
ing line. The effect of climbing up a steep rock, that 
on which the castle of Edinburgh stands, is here ex- 
pressed. It may bo oljserved, that there a#e various 
evidences that the edit. 1620 was printed from a MS. 
different from that written by Ramsay, and now in the 
Adv. Library. 

AY QUHAIR, adv. Wheresoever. 

“ Bot all the gnfiis ay quhair they be fundin, to pay 
the said yield, after the taxatiouu, baith of Clcrkis, 
Baronis, and Burgesses.” Act Ja. I., 1424, o. 11, Ed. 
1566. 

This ought 4o be written as one word, being merely 
A.-S. ahwar, ubioimque, “ in any place, wheresoever 
Somnei'. It is also written aeghwaer. Can this 
from a, aa, semper, and hvfat, hwaer, ubi ? 

D . 
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AIR, Atr, Ab, Abe, adv. 1. Before, for- 
merly. 

In Sanot Jhonstoiui, die^syt can he fair 
Till this woman the quhuki spak of ayr, 

WiOlace, iT. 704. MS. | 

The Cliffurd, aa I Bade ar, 

And all his rout, rebatyt war. 

harbowr^ xil 336. MS. 
Thare was ane hidduous battall for to sene, 

As thar nane vthlr bargane art had bene. 

Vi/rgU^ 63, 46. 

0. E. arc, before, R. Glouc., R, Brunne. • 

2. Early. Very air, very early in the morning, 
S. Airer and airest are used as the comp, 
and superl. 

It is a common proverb, “ An air winter’s a sair 
winter,” S. 

Airness, s. The state of being early, S. as 
‘^the airness o' the crap^" or harvest. 

Of this assege in thare hethyng 
Tl>e Inglis oysid to mak karpyng ; — 

“ Come I arc, come I late, 

“ I fand Annot at the yhate.” 

Wyntovm^ vili. 38, 143. ^ 

A re morrow^ early in the morning. 

I irkit of my bod, and mycht not ly, 

Bot gan me blis, syne In luy wedis dressis : 

And for it was are niorr&w or tymo of messis 
I hint ane scripture, and my pen furth take ; 

Syne thus began of Virgil the twelt buke. 

Dotig. Virgil^ 404, 34. 

1. c. ** about the time of prayer or saying mass^** A.-S. 
On aer morgen, prime mane. Bed. 5, 9. Moes-G. air ; 
A.-S. ocr; Alem. er; Belg, eer; E. ere, ante, prius, 
Moea-O. air, and Isl. oar, aur, also simiify tempus 
matutinum. Ulph. Filu air this dagis, Mark. 16, 2. 
valde mad^', or in S. Fell air in the aay : Junius con- 
jectures that Moes-G.’ air had been formed, and had 
borrowed its meaning, from Gr. rfp, diluculum, tempus 
matutinum ; so that it might originally signify the iirst 

art of the natural day, and be Mterwards extended to 
enote any portion of time preceding another ; Gl. 
Goth. ^ But there is no occasion for having recourse to 
the Gr. for the root. Su.-G. ar signifies the beginning, 
initium, priucipium ; which is a radical idea. 

Ar war altda, tha ecki var ; 

Principium erat aevi, quum nihil esset. 

Voluspa, Sir, 3. 

Franc., Alem., and Germ. Mr, although now only 
used in composition, has precisely the same meaning ; 
as in urhild, imago primitiva, uranen, proavi, ursache, 
principium, causa originis. It is often used as synon. 

• with Germ, vor, before. 

AIR, adj. Early, S. ' 

** You wou’d na hae kent fat to mak o’ her, unless it 
had been a gyr-carlen, or to set her up amon* a cum 
> air bear^^ fley awa the ruicks.” Journal from Lon- 
don, p. 2. i.e. “early barley,” that which is sown so 
early in the season as to be soon ripe. 

AIR, 8. Expl. “ hair, used for a thing of no 
value.” 

Fcrme luve, for favour, feir, or feld, 

Of riche nor pur to speik suld spair, 

For luve to hienea hes no held. 

Nor lychtleis lawlines ane air. 

But puttis all persohis in'compalr. 

Jiannatyne Poems, p. 192, 

Lord Hailes has most probably given the proper 
sense of the word . But ;t may deserva to be mentioiied, 


that Isl. 00 / denotes the emallest object (imaginable. 
Primitivum fmnuUssimum quid, et ro aropop signmeans; 
G. Andr. 

• * 

AIR, Aibe, Ayr, Ab, «. An oar. 

A hundreth shlppis, that rather bur and ayr. 

To turss thair gad, in hawyn was lyand thar. 

* ^ WaUace,!^ 1066. MS.^ 

Then schippyt tW, for owtyn mar, ^ 

Sum went till star; and sum tiU or, 

- And rowyt be the Ue of But, 

Banimr, ill. 676. MS. 

0. E. are, Ritson’s A. M. Rom. A.-S. and Alem. 
are; Isl, oar; l)an. aare; Su.-G. ara, id. Some de- 
rive this term from Su.-G. or-o, to plough ; as sailing 
is often metaphorically called, plou^ng the waters. 

“ The tyde of the sea betwixt this yle and Jvra is so 
violent, that it is not possible .to passe it, either by 
sayle or ay re, except at oertane times.” Descriptiouii 
of the Kingdomo of Sootlande. 

This is still the pronunciation of the north of S. It 
occurs in a Prov. applied to one who ha# too many 
undertaking, or who engages in a variety of business 
at once ; “He has o’er many, airs i’ the water.” 

AIR, Aire, Ayr, a. An heit. 

And quhen it to the king wes tauld 
Off Ingland, bow thai senup till hatiid 
That castell, he wss all ungry ; 

And callyt his sone till hyin in hy, 

The eldest, and aperand ayr, 

A young bachelor, and st^k, and fa 3 nr, 

Schir Eauuard callyt off Cfamau&rane, 

Barbour, Iv. 71. MS. 

Bot Bruce was knawin weyll ayr off this kynrik, 

For he had rycht, we call no man him lik. 

WaUace, il 866. MS. 

Hence ayrschip, inheritance. 

Anent the ayrschip of moualbil gudis, that the airis 
of Barronis, gentihnen, and frehaloers ^1 hauo, It is 
statute and ordanit, that the saidis airis sail haue the 
best of ilka thing, and efter the statute of the Burrow 
Lawis.” Acts Ja. III. 1474, c. 60. edit. 1566. 

Moes-G. arhi; Isl. and Su.-G. arf ; Alem. erhe, erve; 
A.-S. yr/; Belg. oor; Lat. haer-es. The Su.-G. word 
primarily signifies, terra, arv-um; and, in a secondary 
sense, the goods of the soil, fundus una cum eedificiis, 
et (]^uicqui3 terrie adheeret ; Ihre, Thus it ha# been 
originally applied to landed property, descending by 
inheritance ; as the term heritage, which, in our laws, is 
still opposed to moveable property, extends not only 
to the land itself, but to all that adheres, to the soil. 

Sw. arfskap exactly corresponds with our term. 

AIR, Aire, Ayr, a. An itinerant court of 
justice, E. Eyre. 

That gad man dred or Wallace suld be tane ; 

For Suthroiin ar full autaille euir ilk man. 

A gret dyttay for Scottis thai ordaud than ; 

, Be the lawdayis in Dund4 set ane Ayr, 

Than Wallace wald na longer soiome thar. 

TfaWace, i. 276. MB. 

“ About this time the King went to the south land 
to the Airs, and held justice in Jedburgh.” Pi&cottie, 
p. 135. 

The judges of such courts are L. B. sometimes called 
JustUiarii itineremtes, Roger of Hoveden writes, A. 
1176, that Henry II. of E^land appointed tres Jus- 
titiarioB itinerantes.. They are also called Justitiarii 
errantes ; Pet. Blesensis, Ep. 95 ; sometimea Justitiarii 
itineris, as in Trivet’s Chron. A. 12M, Justitiarius itineris 
de Corona. By K^ghtom, A. 1353, they are designed, 
Justitiarii super uEyre. V. Du Cange. In the laws 
of Rob. 111. of Scotland, it is ordained, that the Lords, 
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having oKnrts of regality* should hold, twice a. year, 
itinera Justitiarii, c. 30, ^ ^ 

Skene derives this from Iter^ which indeed is the 
Lat, word used in our old laws, and translated Aire. 
Skinner preferii Fr. erre, a way. It would appear that, 
we have borrowed the term from the.En^sh ; and 
that they had it immediately irom the Fr. For we 

^dn^ it in use among them from the time of the Con* 
quest. Pur ceo qne ui c<nnmen fine et ainnx^in^t de 
tout le countie en eire dm justices pur faux jugeUAentn 
Ac. WiU. I. ca. 19. RasteU. Fol. 238, b. 

AIR, s. A very small quantity ^Orkn. 

This has every appearance of being a very ancient 
Goth. term. Gudm. Andr. gives Im. dr, aar, m an 
Isl. or Goth, primitive, conveying the very same idea. 
Minutissimum quid, et to dro/uor significaua ; — atomon, 
et unitatem, senei principium. — Aar insuper vocamus 
atomoa in radiis aolarib^, per feneatram domua ilia- 
l>entes. t^ex. p. 15. Pul via minutisaimua, atomua in 
radiia aolaribua ; Holddraon. '' Principium remm imte 
creationem. Ar var alda^ tha ecJci var; Principium 
erat, cum nihil adhuc eaaet produotuin. Edda, Verel. 
Ind. It has been supposed that the Gr. term Apx^ has 
had a common origin. 

To Air, v. n. To taste, Orkn. 

Apparenfly to take “ a very email qtiantity,” from 
the a. explained kbove. 

AIR, 8, A sand-bank, Orkn. Shetl. 

“They have alao aome Noriah Words which they 
commoiuy uae, which we understood not, till they were 
explained ; auch m Air, wluch signifies a aand-bank.’* 
Brand’s Zetland, p. 70. 

“Atr, a bank of sand.” MS, Explication of some 
Norish Words. 

Perhaps the most proper definition is, an oi>en aea- 
bea^h. “Most of the oxtenaivo beaches on the coast 
are called airs; aa Staur-air, Wfiale-air, Bou^air,** 
Edmonston’a Zetl. i. 140. 

The power thou dost covet 
O’er tempest and wave, 

* Shall be thine, thou proud maiden, 

, By beach and by cave 

By stack, and by skerry, by noup, and by voe, 

By AtV, and by wick, and by helyer and gio, 

And by every wild shore which the northern winds knqw, 
And the northern tides lave. 

The Pirate, li. 142. 

Isl. eyre, ora campi vel ripae plana et aabuloaa. G. 

. Andr. p. 00. Byri, ora maritima. Alias Byri eat 
sabulam, i.e. gross aand or gravel. Verel. Ind. This 
word, in Su.-G., by a change of the diphthong, aaaumea 
the form of oer; signifying glarea, locus scrupulosus, 
whence in composition stenoer, our stanners, Oer alao 
signifies campus, planities aabuloaa, circa ripam. V. 
Ihre in vo. 

To AIRCH (pron. q. AiW^A), v. n. To take 
a4m,Ao throw or let fly any missile weaj)on 
with a> desira to hit a particular object, 
Roxb. Aberdeens. It is not at all confined 
to shooting with a bow, 

“ Shoot again, — and 0 see to airch a wee better this 
time.” Brownie of BoilabeCk, i; 155. 

1 can scarcely think that this is corr. from A irt or 
Airth, id. It have been borrowed from the use 
of the 8, Archer, E. a bowman. 

Aibch, Abch, ». An aim, Aberd. Roxb. 
Abohbb, «. .A marksman, Aberd. 


AIRCH, Aibqh, (gutt), adv. Scarcely, 
scantly, as, “ That meat’s airch dune,” i.e. 
it is not dressed, (whether boiled or roasted), 
sufficiently, Loth. 

A.-S. earh, earfUice, reiniaae. V. Airoh and Ergh. 

AIBEL, 8. 1. An old name for a flute ; pro- 

•ly applied to a pipe made from a reeih 
^Ik. Liudes. 

This inight seem to bo a dorr, of air-hole, a name 
which m^it be given to the instrument, from its stnic^ 
ture, by those who knew no other name. 

2. Transferred to musical tones of. whatever 
kind. Box, 

The beetle began his wild airel to tune, 

And sang on the wyude with ane eirysome crooU. 

WinL Ev, Tales, ii. 203. 

To AIRQH, V. n. To hesitate, to be re- 
luctant, *S. 

“ I airghit at keuillyng withe him in that thrawart 
haughty mootle.” Wmt. Ev. Tales, ii. 41. V. Ekgh, 
Akgh, V. 

AIRGH, adj. Expl. “hollow;” and used 
when anything is wanting to make up the 
level, Ettr. For. 

Perhaps it properly means “scarcely sufficient” fur 
any purpose, v . Khgh, scanty. 

AIRISH, adj. Chilly, S. 

To Airn, V. a. To smooth, to dress with an 
iron ; aim’d, ironed, s. 

Now the saft maid- 
Recks uae, I trow, her want o’ rest, 

But dinks her out in a’ her best, 

Wi’ weel aim>'d mutch, an’ kirtle clean, 

To wait the hour o’ twill et e’en. 

Pichm's Poems, i. 79. 

Airns, 8, pi. Fetters, S. V. Irnb. 

AIRT, Art, Arth, AikTii, s. 1. Quarter of 
the heaven, point of the compass. 

Maistres of wodfiis, beis to us happy and kynd, 

Releif our lang traaell, quhat euer thow be, 

And under qtiiiat art of Ibe heuin so ble, 

Or at qubat coist of the warld finaly 
Sail we arriue, thow teich us by and by. 

• Doug. Virgil, 23, 22. 

In this sense we commonly say, “What airt's the 
wind in?” i.ov Frpm what point does it blow? Airt 
is the ^neral pronunciation in the west of S., airth 
in the Eastern counties. 

2. It is used, by a slight deflection from what 
may be accounted its primary sense, to de- 
note a particular quarter of the earth, or 
one place as distinguished from another. 

Thus, in the passage already quoted, coist of the 
warld,” or eartn, is dUtiifguished from “art of the 
heuin.” It often occurs in tnis sense. 

Wallace ansuerd, said, Westermar we will. 

Our kyne ar slayne, and that me likis ill ; 

And othir wortbi mony in that ori ; 

WiU Gbxl 1 leifie, we sail os wreke on part. 

WaUaoe, i. 809. MS. 
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Yit, for the lytle quantance that we had. 

Sen that I'se the in eturt sa straightly stad, 
Quhairever thow ga* in eird or drt^ 

With the» my freiud, yet aall 1 never part 

Priests of Peblis, p. 48. 

Thow siild have sene, had thou bidden in yone airt^ 
Quhat wise yon hevenlie company oouversit 

I purpoisit ever till have duelt in that art. 

Police qf Honowr^ iil st. 83, 91.' 

3. Used in a general sense, like E. hand, tide, 

&c. 

** If all I have done and said, to this purpose, were 
yet to do — I would desire it as mv mercy to do it 
again, and sa^ it again, and that witn some more edge 
and fervour, in the foresight of all that hath followed 
of sorrow* and reproach from all airths,'* M Ward’s 
Contendings, p. 215. 

On every art is sometimes used in the same sense in 
which we say, on every handt or on all sides. 

Thair is witliin an lie inuironit on athir part, 

• To breke the storme, and wallis on euery art^ 

Within the wattir, in ane bosom gais. 

Dony. 'firgil, 18, 7. 

“Iliis Donald gathered a company of mischievous 
cursed limmers, and invaded the King in every art\ 
wherever he came, with great cruelty.” Pitacottie, 
p. 55. 

“We expect good news from that Baillie’s 

Lett. ii. 55. 

Hardyng is the only E. writer, who, as far as I have 
observed, uses this word. Nor is it unlikely that he 
learned it from the Scots, during his residence among 
them. For it seems very doubtful, whether we ought 
to lay more stress on his using this term, as a proot of 
its being old K., than on'his testimony with respect to 
the many vouchers he pretended to have found in this 
country, of its being all along dependent on the Eng- 
lish crown. But let us hear John hiiuself : 

This Galaad then rode forthe, with his route. 

At euery way ho made a kn ‘ * - 

To tyme the! were al seuerally gone out, 

And none with hyra ; so echo one had theyr part : 

And gif any met another at any ardt, 

Hys rule was so, he should his felowe tell 
His aduenturos, what so that hyni* befell. 

* • Chronicle, F. 69. b. 

The singular orthowaphy of the term might of itself 
induce a suspicion, tiiat the use of it was an innovation. 

This word has been ^nerally^ derived from Ir. and 
Gael, atrd, miarter, cardinal point, a coast ; as on aird 
shoir^ from the Eastern quarter. Thus, Sir J. Sinclair 
says : “The verb art is probAbly derived from the 
Gaelic am/, a coast or quainter. Hence the Scots also 
say. What artf for What quarter does the wind blow 
fi'oni 7” Observ. p. 26. Arctus being the name given 
in Lat. to the two famous constellation^ called the 
bears^ near the North Pole, which is desired Polus 
Arcturus; this might seem to be the origin of our word. 
This being also that quarter to which the eye of the 
astronomer or traveller is directed, . it might be sup- 

f osed that this at length gave name to all the rest, 
t might seem to conhrm the conjecture, that C. B. 
arth sigmiies a hear (Lhuyd) ; and towconmlete the 
theory, it might also be supposed that the Provincial 
Britons borrowed this desig^ion from the Romans. 

The Gothic, however, presents claims nearly equal. 
Germ, or/, place ; die 4 orte ‘oder gemnden des £!rd- 
hodenSf the four regions or parts of the earth, Wari 
also has the sense of loaa; warts ^ werts, versus locum. 
Wachter derives or/, as signifying towards^ from wertSf 
which has the same sense. Verel. renders Isl. uar/, 
versus plagM orbis ; Nordan-vart, versus Septen- 
trionem. Belg. odrde, a place or quarter. These are 
all evidently allied to Moes-G. versus } ut, 

Orientem, Occidentem versus ; in connection with 


which Junius mentions A. -8. easttbeard, %)eat-v}eard ; 
Goth. Gl 

The lA. employs another word in the sense of airth 
or quarter, which can scarcely be thought to have any 

, affinity, unleM it should he supposed that r has been 
softened doym in pronunciation. ^Hiis is aet, att, plur. 
atter; attha astteTt octo plagae ; / sudur aett, to the 
south : i nordri towards th^ North. 

• » Li 

To AIRT, Art, v. a. 1. To direct; to mark 
out a certain course ; used with' respect to 
the winch as blowing from a particular 
quarter, S. . 

“ That as to what course ships or boats would take 
to proceed up the river, would, in his opinion, depend 
upon the mode by which their progress was actuated, 
either by pulling, rowing, or sailing, and as the wind 
was airtea.** State, ITraserof Frasei^eld, 1805, p. 192. 

2. To give direction, or instruction, in order to 
find out a certain person or place, or any 
other object. It properly respects the act of 
pointing out the Course one ought to hold, S. 

** To art one to any thing ; to direct or point out any 
thing to one.” Sir J. Sinclair, p. 26. 

As the verb is not used by our ancient writers, it 
has certainly been formed from the. noun. Art occurs 
as a V. in O. £. ; and mi^t at first view be considered 
as the s^e with this. But it is quite different, bpth 
as to meaning and origin. 

My poore purs and noynes stronge 

Have artid me spoke, as i spoken have. 

— Neede hath no laws, as that the Clerkes trete : 

And thus to crave artith me my neede. 

Hoedeve^ p. 53, 56. 

When I was young, at eighteene yeare of^e, 

Lusty and light, aesirous of plesaunce, 

Approaching on full sadde and ripe courage, 

Loue arted me to do my obeeruance, * 

To his estate, and done him obeisaunce, 
Commaunding me the Court of Loue to see, 

Alite beside the mount of Citharee. 

Chaucer, Court of Lov% I 46. 

Tyrwhitt renders the word, conisirain^ which indeed 
seems to bo its natural meaning in all the thrse pas- 
sages quoted ; from Lat. arc/o, id. To these we may 
^add another in prose. 

“ In France the people sal ton but little meat, except 
their bacon, and therefore would buy little salt ; but" 
yet they be artyd (compelled) to buy more salt than 
they would.” Fortescue on Monarchy^ ch. 10. V. 
Ellis, Spec. E. P. i. 314. . 

Ah. gentle lady, airi liiy way 
* Across this langsoine, lancly moor ; 

For he wha’s dearest to my heart 
Now widts me on the western shore. 

TannahilVs PoemSt p. 147. 

He erted Colly down the brae, ^ 

An* bade him scour the flats. 

Davidson*s Seasons, p. 51. 

3. To direct as to duty. * ^ 

“ I perceive that our vile affections— cling too heavily 
to me in this hour of trying sorrow, to permit me to 
i-„_ jjjy duty, or to air/ you to yours.” 

Heart M. Loth. ii. 185—6. 

“After this discovery of a possibility to be saved, 
there is a work of desire quickened in the soul. — But^ 
sometimes this desire is airted ainiss, whilst it goeth* 
out thus, ‘ What shall 1 do that I may work the works 
of God ?’ ” Guthrie’s Trial, p. 89. 

4. To Aibt on, v. a. To urge forward; point- 
ing out the proper course, G^loway. 
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— fTp the steep the berd| wi* akin* shanks, 

Pursues the fremmit yowe ; and now and then 

KrU 071 the tir'd tike with awa, a, dti *' 

Ibid, p. 24. 

5. To A|BT ouL To discover after dili^nt 
search ; as, ‘‘I airtU him oxU;" I found nim 
after long seeking, Roxb. 

Abti ia uMd in the tame tena* by old Palsgrave,' 
Fo. iii. F. 162, b. “ I arte^ I oonstrayne [Fr.] Je con- 
strains ; — I maye be MO^arcted that 1 shall be f ayne to do 

AIRT and PART. V. Art. 

AIR-YESTERDAY, The day before yes- 
terday, Banff 8. V. Herb-Yesterday. 

Air-Ybstrben, g. The night before last, 
Galloway. V. as above. 

AISLAIR, adj. Polished, S. 

** A mason oan nooht hew ane euin aUIair without 
direotioun of his rewill.” Hamiltoun’s Cate* 

chisme, Fol. 6, a. 

Aislar-Bank, s. . A reddish-coloured bank, 
with projecting rocks in a perpendicular 
fonn, aa resembling aslilar-work, Roxb. 

AISMENT, Aysy AMENT, s* Used in the same 
^ense with E. easement^ as denoting assis- 
tance, accommodation. 

“Naneof them soil freelie giue, or for anie price 
sell, or transport, or carie bowcs, aiTowes, or anie 
kind of armour, or horse, or other aUmentis to the 

• common enemies of our Realme.” 2. Stat. Rob. I.- 
Tit. 2. 6, 33. Ft. aisementf commodum, Diet. Trev. . 

AIT, Oat or Oaten; for it may be viewed 
either as a s. in a state of construction, or 
as an adj. * 

I the. ilk vmquhiliB that in the small aii rede 
Toned my sang, syne fra the woddis yede, 

And feildis'about taucht to bo obevsand, 

Thocht he war gredy, to the bissy husband, ^ 

Ane thanlcfull werk made for the plewman's art, • 

Bot now the horrible stern© dedis of Morte. 

Doiig. Virgil^ 12, 20. 

Aits, «. pi. Oats, S. . •’ 

The corns are good in Blainshes ; 

Where aits are fine, and said by kind, 

That if ye search all thorough 
Meanis, Bucham Mar, nane better are 
Than Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 

^ RUmi's S. Songs, ii. 121, 122. 

A.-S. €da, ate, id. Hafre is the word used, in the 
same sense, in the Germ, and Scandinavian dialects. 
Pue might almost suppose, that as this grain consti- 
tuted a principal part of the food of our ancestors, it 
had heixee received its name. For Isl. sixties the 
act of eating, and the pi. oueU, food in genenu, pabula, 
.prffida, G. Andr. A.-S. aei has the same meaning ; 
edulium, Lye. It has the diphthong, indeed, whereas 
ate, avena, ia without it. Hut this is not matClial ; 
as a and ae are commonly interchanged in A.-S. 

Wild aitSf bearded oat-grass, S. Avena fatua, 
Linn. 

The beard- ot this plant, I am informed, ia ex6ui-« 
sitely sensible to moisture ; and hygrometers are often 
oonstructed of it. 


Aiten, adj . • Oaten, 8. 

Pan playing ou the aiten reed 
And shepiierdft him attending, 

Do here resort their flocks to feed^ 

The hills aivl haughs commemling. 

Riteon's S, Songs, il. 120. 

AIT, 8. A custom, a habit ; especially used 
of a bad one, Mearns. 

Isl. oede, aedi, indoles, mos. 

AITEN, 8. A partridge, Selkirks. 

As the term hoen or han, denoting either a cook or 
hen, is the ibial syllable of the name of this bird in va- 
rious languages, (as Teut. /eWMaw, Bclg. roephoi o. 
Su.-O. rapp?tanj, Aiten may bo ail-hen., or the fowl 

♦ that feeds <unong oats. This birti has an A.-S. name 
with a similar termination ; erec-hmne, perdrix, a pjir- 
tridge, Somnor. Su.-G. aaker-fioeiia, id. q. an ttC 7 v, or 
Jitkl-hen. 

Ait-Farle, 8. One of the compartments of 
a cake of oat-bread, S. 

Twa pints o’ woel-boilt solid sowins, 

Wi' whauks o' gude ait-farle cowins,— 

Wa<l scar(‘o ha© ser’t tlie wretch. 

A. Wilson's Poems, 1790, p. 91 . V. Farlk. 

Aitseed, 8. 1. The act of sowing oats, S. 

‘'That the Sessioun and College of Justice salbe^in 
— vpoun the first day of Nouembor yeirlie, and sail sitt 
— quhill the first day of Merche nixt thairefb&r ; and 
that the haill monoth of Morcho sallM) vacance for the 
aitseed:^ Acta Ja. VI. 1.587, Ed. 1814, p. 447. V. 
Bkirseid. 

2. The season appropriated for sowing oats, S. 

“ Quhan did that happen ? ” “ During the aitseed.'" 

AITH, Ayth^., Oath* V. Atue. 

AITH, or AIFTLAND, That kind of land 
called infield^ which is made to carry oats a 
second time after barley, and has received 
no dung, Ang. Perhaps from A.-S. aeft^ 
iter urn. 

AITII-IIENNES, 8. pi, seems to signify Iteath-^ 
hens^ as being bred on the heath, 

“Na man sail sell or buy any Murofowles, 

Blackcocks, Aith-hennee, Tenuigaiios, — [or] any sic 
kinde of fowles commonlie vsed to be chased with 
Hawks, vnder the paine of ane hunder pounds to be 
incurred, alswell be the buyer as the seller.” Ja. VI. 

* Pari. 16. c. 23. Skene’s Pec. Crimes, tit. 3, o. 3. 

AITLIFF CRAP, «. In the old husbandry, 
the crop after bear or barley, Ayrs, 

This has been derivotl from Ait, oats, and Li/'^*to 
plow, q. v. It is, however, written Oat-leavc by Max- 
well. V. Bear-Lkave. 

AIVER, 8, A he-goat, after h6 has been 

f sided. Till then he is denominated a buck. 
utherl. 

This is evidently from a common origin with Ilebrun, 
id. q. v. 

AIVERIE, adj. Very hungry, Roxb. ; a tenn 
nearly obsolete. V. YeveSy. 
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AIXMAN, 8. 1. A hewer of wood, Sutherl. 

2. One who carries an axe as his weapon in 
battle. 

‘ ‘ That every aveman that has nowthir ^re nor bow ’ 
i»al hafe a targe of tree or leder/* &e. rarl. Ja. III. 
1481, Ed. 1814, p. 132, axman, Ed. 1566. 

“This laird of Balnamoone was captaine of the aix- 
rfie7if in whois handis the* haill hope of victorie stood 
that day.” Pitscottie’s Cron, p. 106, 

AIX-TRE, 8, An axletree, S. 

“Item, twa gross cnlverinis of found, mountit npoun 
their stokis, quheillis and avxireis^ gamisit with ime, 

• having thre tymmer wadgis.” Coll. Inventories, A. 
1566, p. 166. V. Ax.Trbk, 

AYSYAMENT. V. Aisment. 

AIZLE, s. A hot ember. V. Eizel. 

AKYN, Oaken. A iyn tymmer, oaken 
timber; Aberd. Reg. A. 1538. V. AlKEK. 

Bessy with wedgeis he 

Stude schidand aue fouresquare dhyn tre. 

Doug. Virgil^ 226, 27. 

ALAIGH, adv. Below, in respect of situation, 
not so high as some other place referred to, 
Selkirks.; from on and laigh, low. 

ALAIS, s. pL Alleys. 

Fortrace and Werk that was without the toun, 

Thai brak and hrynt and put to confusioun : 

Hagls, o/ats, be lawbour that was tliar, 

Fulvoit and spilt, thai wald no froit spar. 

, WaU^, il 21. MS. 

ALAK, Wallace, viii. 1407. V. Lak. 

ALAKANEE, inter j . Alas, Ayrs. 

The cheeriest swain that e'er the meadows saw ; 

A lakanee /—is Robin gone awa' ? 

iHoken's Poeins, 1788, p. 20. 

The first part of the word is evidently E. a/acifc, alas. 
The second resembles Su.-G. aj oh ! and naa verily. 

ALAGUST, s. Suspicion. V. Allagust. 

ALAMONTI, 8. The storm-finch, a fowl, 
Orkn. 

“The Btorm-^noh ( vrocellaria pel agicat Linn. Syst.) 
our alamontif is vey frequently seen in the friths and 
sounds.” Barry’s Orkney, p. 302. 

The name seems of Ital. extract, from ala a wing, 
and morUet q. the bird that stiU mounts, or ke^s on 
its wing, agreeing to a well-known attribute of this 
animal. 

‘ ‘ For trial sake chopped straw has been flung over, 
which they" would stand on with expanded wings ; 
but were never observed to settle on, or swim in the 
water.” Penn. Zool. p. 563, 654. V, As.silao, the 
name of this bird in St. Kilda. 

R. Alamotti, as in Neill’s Tour, p. 197. It is pron. 
q. alamotUiS or alamootie. It may be from Ital. ala a 
wing, and moto motion, q. “ever moving;” or, if a 
Goth, origin be preferred, it might be deduced from 
all A omnia, and occurrere, q. “meeting one every 

W'here.” 

ALANE, Allans, adj . Alone. 

Hys Douchtyr succede sail in his sted, 

And hald hys herytage hyr alane, 

VIIL 4. 823. 


This, as Mr. Maepherson has observed, is^quivalent 
to her in modem S. 

Quhat wene ye is thar nans, 

That euir is worth hot he aUanst 

Borhowr^ xv. 414, MS. 

“ Commonlie, g;if a man al^pis in sinne, and rysis 
not in time, ane shine will draw on another : for there 

. is neuer a sin the alane : but ay the mair greate and 
heinous that the sinne be, it hes the greater and war 
sinnes following on it.” Bruce’s Serm. on the Sacra- 
ment, 1500. Sign. 0. 8. b. * 

.^em. alain; Germ, allein; Felg. alleen; Su.-G. 
allenat adv. alone. The word, however varied in 
form, is evidently froiq^ all apd ain, ein, een^ one ; q. 
entirely one, one and no more. Waohter has justly 
observed, that in the ancient dialects, the same word 
denotes one and alone, without any difference. Thus 
in Gloss. Keren., einer occurs in the sense of mm, 
einera for sofa, and einen solum. We may add, that 
Moes-G. atns signifies both unus and solus. 

ALANERLIE. V. Allanebly. 

ALANG, ALAN08,.^re^. Alongst, S. 

He het me alangs the hachhane, — he struck me on the 
backbone. It conveys the idea of a longitudinajl stroke, 
or one affecting a considerable portion of the object 
that is struck. 

Su.-G. laangs, id. 

ALASTER, ALI8TER, s. A common abbrevia- 
tion of the x\ 2 oc[i^ Alexander^ especiallv in the 
countries bordering on the Highlands, S. 

**Alinter Sandieson,” &c. Spalding, i. 1^. 

Alaster an’ a’s coming. -r^Tacofci^e Relics, i. 151. * 

ALAREIT. V. Lareit. 

ALARS ; Alar8 yet. 

— VapourH hote rlcht fresche and weill ybet : 

Dolce-of o^oiir, of fiuour maist friigpint, 

The siluer droppis on daeeis distillant ; 

Quhilk verdoiir branches ouir the o/ors yet, 

With smoky sence the mystis reflectant. 

Police of Honour, Prol. St. 2. edit. 1679. 

This, may signify, the yet or gate overspread with 
the branches of the alder ; or the gate maile of this 
tree : A.-S. air ; Sn.-G, al ; Alem. elira, id. ; Su.-G, 
alar, of or belonging to the alder-tree. I suspect, 
however, that it is this alder, but th&^lder that is 
meant. For as the elder. or bore-tree is still by the 
superstitious supposed to defend from witchcraft, it 
was formerly a common custom to plant it in gardens. 
In many it is preserved to this day. It is probable, 
therefore, that the allusion is to this tree ; ana that for 
greater security, the trunk of it mighff be used for sup- 
porting the garden-gate, if this itself was not also 
made of the .wood. ^Ig. holler, id. 1 dare not assert, 
however, that alars may not here sign^ common or 

f eneral, q. the gate which opened into the whole garden, 
n thi^^joaso, it would be toe same with allaris, q. v. 

ALAVOLEE, adv . At V. Alla- 

vpuE. 

ALAWE, adv. V. Lawb. 

' ALBLASTRIE, s. 

There sawe I dresse him, new out of hant. 

The clyiabare gayte, tlA elk for alUastrye. 

Kinfs Omir, c. v. st. 5. 
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**Wh#t the meaning of the quality expressed by 
tMaUryt is, I cannot find out. The colour of this 
animal is dark giey;** Tytler. AlblasCrye seems to 
signify the exeroise of tiie oross-bov. Can the ex- 
pression r^er to the cAace of the elk, or the arrdws 
of a larger kind, as those shot from the crosa-hoWf 
employed by its pumuera for killing it? V. Aw- 
BLaSTXB. 

ALBUIST, eonj, " Though, albeit, Ang. 

Shortsyne unto our glen, 

Seeking a bership, came yon unko men ; * 

^ An* our aln lade, albuist I say*t mysell, 

But guided them right oatikaklly and anell. 

jRosa*a ffeUnore, First Edit p. 62. 
This seems the same with E. albeU, or formed like it 
from all, beta often used for (*€, and it Piece is morelf 
the common abbreviation of albuUL V. Fixes, and 
Abess. . « 

ALCOMYE, 8. Latten, a kind of mixed 
metal still used for spoons. 

£. alchymy: ace^AnU apoons, spoons made pf al- 
chymy, S. Bor. \ * 

From thens vnto his chalmer went he syne. 

About his %:hulderi8 assayU his hawbrek fyue. 

Of bumist male, and shyuand rychely 
Of fynest gold and quhiily alcomye. 
le. of a whitish colour. 

Doxtg. VirgU, 409, 28. 

It has received this name, as being the result of a 
cliemical preparation. V. Lattoun. 

ALD, AliDB, Auld, adj. 1. Old, S. Yorks. 

. Westmorel. 

Bot as I ^nd Phyllp the aide 

Wqs the Emperoure, that tuke 

Fyrst Crystyndome, as sayis cure buke. 

• WynCoton, v, 9 . 14 . 

Furth of the chyii of this ilk hasard atdd, ^ 

Crete tludis iscnis, and styf isenchokillis cauM, * 
Donne from hia stonie and grisly herd hyngl.H. 

• Doug, Virgil, 108, 29. 

Aid is. used by R. Brunne in the same sense. 
A,*S. eM; Alem., Franc., Germ, and Precop. aU. 

Mr. Tooko derives E. eld, old, from A.-S. ytd-an, Ud- 
an, to remain, to stay, to continue, to last, Ac. Divers. 
Furley, ii. 198, 199. The v. is also written aeld-iaru 
It would seem, however, that the etymon ought to be 
inverted. Alem. alt-en corresponds to A.-S. ealddan, 
and signifiSb prolonwart ; as if formed from the idea of 
age or Umg life, primitive sense of Alem. alt is 

cretus, adultus, denoting a mrson grown-up, or come 
to maturity ; being merely the part, post of af-e/i, to 
grow, crescere. y, Wachter in vo. This is undoubt- 
edly the same yrith Isl. al-a, to’ nurse, also to fatten ; 
enutrire’, swnare. • Hence Verel. derives aW-r proles, 
liberi, and Moes-G. aids, generatio, setas. 

2. sOften used as characterising what is deemed 
quite unreasonable or absurd ; always as 
expressive of the greatest contempt, S. 

As Here’s an auld wark ablmt naething;” — 
** Please to draw off your party towards Gartartan— 
You will please grant no leave of absence to any of 
your troopers—* Hese’s auld ordering and oounter-or- 
aering,’ muttered Garschattachin between his teeth.” 
Rob Koy, iii. 103, 

** Auld to do,** a great fuss or pother. This phrase 
occurs in an E, form, ** So there was old to do about 
ransoming the bride^^m.” Waverley, i. 279. V. To 
Clxik the Cuntis. 


Auld sairs. The • renewing of old party 
quarrels or contentious, is called ** the ripping 

up o’ aM sairSf* i.e. old sores, S. 

% 

ALD AY, adv. In continuation. 

I oast me nocht alday to gloiss in gloii;, 

♦ Or to langar legendis that ar proUxt. 

Cockelbie Soto, v. 813. 
Tent. aWc-da( 7 «, quotidie ; indies. * 

ALDERMAN, s. The term formerly used to 
denote a mayor in the Scottish boroughs. 

** Touching the election of officiares in burrowos, iw 
aldermen, biullies, and other otRciaros, because of great 
contention yeirly for the chusing of the sainen, tni'ow 
multitude and clamour of commounes, simple per- 
sones : it is thought expedient, that na ofiiciarcs nor 
councel be continued alter the kingis lawos of bur- 
i*owo8, farther then ane yeir.” Acts Ja. Ill, 1469, o. 
20. Skene. 

** The election of aldermen, (afterwards oallQul pro- 
vosts, and baillies, ) is fonnally wrested from the peo- 
ple of the burghs, ujxui pretence of avoiding annual 
clamours.” Pinkerton’s Hist. Scotland, i. 271. 

It occurs in the lists of those called Lords Auditors, 
A. 1409. 

** B^or the Commisaai'e Walter Stewart Ahlermun of 
Strivelin — Robert Macbrai*e Alderman of Dinimfres.” 
Act. Audit, p. 9. 

— “At [That] lottres be wirtin to the Alderman A 
balyeis of ^ Perth to dfstrenye him thairfor.” Act. 
Audit. A. U71, p. 21. 

“ The mamstrate styleil provost in some burghs, was 
denominated alderman at Air, so late os 1507. Scotst. 
Cal.” Pink, Hist. ii. 411, N. 

The term eaUlorman was, in the times of the Anglo- 
Saxon^ used in a '^ery extensive sense; denoting “a 
prince, a primate, n noble-mon, a duke, an eanc, a 
petty vice-roy;” -^''mner. After the Norman conquest, 
Aldenna-nnus civUatis, sivo biiryi, seems to have been 
e(juiva]ent to Mayor or Provost. ' There was also tlie 
Judermtmnus Ilundredi, the alderman of the Ilundreil 
or Wapentake, apparently corresi^nding with the 
modern use of the term in E., as denoting the alder- 
man of a tmrd. V. Spelnian in vo. The Provost of 
Edinburgh seems to be mentioned for the first time, A. 
1482. Ihnkerton, ut sup. p. 311. # 

ALEDE, ^r. Rille. Ich alede^ each rule. 

• Fiftene yere bo gan hem fedo, 

Sir Roband the trewo ; 

He tauKbt him icli alede 
Of icn maner of glewo. 

Sir TrUlrem, p. 2*2. 

A.-S. alevexl-an ducere, to load. 

To ALEGE, V, a. expl. ^‘To absolve from 
allegiance.” Fr. alleg’-er. 

All his liegis of alkyn grels, 

Coiulitiownys, statis, aiitl <pmliteiA, 
aud lawit, alegit he 
Of alkyn alth of fewt4. 

Wynt<ntm^ lx. 20. 67. 

ALENTH, adv. The same with Eng. length 
conjoined with far, 

1. To come alenth, to arrive at maturity, S. B. 

2. To gae far alenih^ to go great leagtha, ibid. 

8. 7b be far alenthyif} be^far advanced, to make 
great progress or improYement, ibid. 
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ALERON- 

“The hundreth salt Brouage, contenand nine score 
bollis, Scottis waiter met, is reknit to be worth in 
fraught twentie tunnis Aleron, ** Balfour’s Pract. p. 87. 

This word is printed, as if it referred to the name of 
a place whence the measure had been denominated. 
But it may* be from Fr, d la ronde^ i.e. in compass^ as 
being measured by bulk : unless we shall supjMse an 
error in orthography for Or leant or Aurelian. Xe 
veautT Orleans, liat. Dolium Aurelidnenae, is mentioned, 
Diet. Trev. vo. Tonneau, 

ALEUIN, adj. Eleven. 

“ Quhen ye hef veil socht the verite, ye sal fynd 
that it is the false blude that discendit of Sergpstes 
and Engestes (Hengist) quhilk var tua Saxons that 
cam vitht aleuin thousand Saxons fra thair auen ISun- 
tra, to support and supple the kyng of Grit Bertanye, 
(quhilk is nou callit Inglaiul, quha vas opprest be cruel 
ciuil veyris.” Compl. Scot. p. 133. 

“It 18 sen the tyme of Hierome aleuin houndreth 
threttie sax yens.” Kennedy, Commendator of Cros- 
raguoll, p. 7o. 

It needs scarcely be observed, that the vowels are 
frequently interchanged ; or, that in old writing u is. 
most frequently used where we employ 

ALGAIT, Algatb, Algatis, adv. 1. Every 
way. 

0 Tjatyne pepil, forsoith I walJ algait, 

And so had ^ne fer l)ettir, wele I wate, 

Full lang or now auisit had we be, 

Twiching the comnioun wele and niaterls hie. 

Doug, Virgil, 872, 80. 

2. At all events, by all means. 

Beseik him grant vntill hia wretchit lufe 
This lattlr reward, sen all gaiiR ye wyl fle 
Tary quhyil wind blaw sort, and stabyl se. 

Dmg, Virgil, 114, 51. 

Tyrwhitt evidently mistakes the sense of this word, 
as used by Chaucer, when he renders it ahoays. He 
quotes the following passages in support of this sense. 

My lord is hard to me and dangerous. 

And min office is ful laborious ; 

And therfore by extortion I levo, 

Forsoth I#ke all that men wol me yeve.. 

A Igates by sleigh te or by violence 
Fro yere to yere I win all my di« pence. 

i\eres T, v. 7013. 

Misquoted in Oloss. as if 7031 : i.e. I acquire my sus- 
tenance, every way, whether it be by fraud or by force. 
This exactly corresponds to the first sense. 

1 damned thee, thou must ctlgaie be ded : 

And thou also must nedea lese thyn hed, 

Sompiu T. V. 7619. 

If the poor fellow, in consequence of being condemned, 
lost his head, he would certainly from that time for- 
ward alioaya be dead ; as after such a loss it is not 
likoly that ho would come alive again. But would 
Chaucer be chargeable with so rioioulous a truism? 
This seems rather to correspond to the second sense, 
than to the first ; q.d. “ It is a done cause with thee; 
thou must at all events lose thy life. ” The expression 
literally means all voays, from all and qaU, way, q.v. 

Heame explains it properly as used in this sense ; 

“ To London he wild aXle gait,'' 

R. Brunne ; to London ho would (go) by all means.” 

ALHALE, Alhalely, adv. Wholly, en- 
tirely. ^ • 


jisny loliit repareUit I but ftj«, o 
And his feris fied from the deith cUhale, 

Doug, VirgU, 112, 62. 

Prom aU and hail, hale, whole, q, r. 

ALYA, Aia^ia, Aliya, 1. Alliance. 

Bext^. full sone Schyr Johne [Senteth] gert dycht 
Off hyg awn kyh, and off alya was bom, 

To this tresoun he gert thaim iall be suom. ' 

Wallace, K 991. MS. 

The name Menteth, however, U supplied from edi- 
tioiis. Fr. allie, id. The word, as used in this pas- 
sage in Wallace, seems properly to denote allianoe by 
marriage. 

“ He [Darius] hed of strangearis that var his frendis, 
and of his allya, to the qummer of thre hundretht 

« thousand men !” Compl. S. p. 121. It has been just- 
ly observ^, that “the Saxon termination a is fre- 
quently given to a word of Latin origin, which 
English has received through the medium of the Sax- 
on p* as adewia-, an adage, aqonUx, agony, Gl. 

Compl. S. The same observation is applicable to some 
Lat. words immediately borrowed from the IV. 

2. An ally. 

* “ Our said soveraiile Lorde hes bene diverse times 
mooved be his dearest brother, cousing, and oMia, 
the King of Denmark, and his Emba&saaoure^ in his 
name, sent in this realme ; that the said Morning gift 
might be maid gude, to the Queenes Hienesse, and 
she entred in reall possession thereof, to her awin 
proper use.” Acts Ja. VI. 1693. c. 191. Murray. 

3. It is sometimes used as a pluralnoun, signi- 
fying allies. 

.“Incontineht all his allia and friendis ruschit to^ 
hames,” Bellend. Cron, b, vi. c. 1. 

ALIAY, s. Alliance. 

“ Mare oure the saidis ambaxiatouris sail haue«om- 
missioune — to renew the haly aUay, lig, and confido- 
racioune maid betuix the realmez of Franco and Scot- 
land, lik as hoabene obseruit and kepit.” Acts Ja. IV. 
1488, Ed. 1814, p. 207. Allya, Ed. 1566, fol.*79, b. 

ALYAND, pari. pr. Keeping close |ogether. 

Thar leyff thai laucht, and past, but delay, 

Rycht far alyand, In a gud aray ; 

To Stirlyng com, and wald noent thar abyd ; 

To se the north forth than can he ryd. 

Wallace, ix. 1965. MS. 

i.e. right fairly keeping in a compaotp body. Fr. 
alli-er, to join, to knit, to confederate ; jungere, 
conjungere, sociare. Diet. Trev. 

To ALYCHT, r. a. To enlighten. 

Tlie nixt day following, with hia lamp brlcht 
As Phebus aid the ground or erth (UxchU^^ 

Full euill at eis quhen Dido on this kynd 
Spak to her sister, was of tlie samyn mynd. 

Doug, Virgil, 99, 26. 

A,-S. aliht-an, illuminare ; alyhtnysse, illuminatic*. 

ALIENARE, s. A stranger. 

Gyf that thou sekis ane alienare vnknaw, 

To be thy maich or thy gud sone-in-law^ 

Here ane lytil my fantasy and consate^ 

Doug, VirgU,m,^% 

Lat. aUen-u8, 

I ^ 

To ALIE^ V. a. To cherish, to nurse^ to pettle^ 
Shetl. 

From Isl. oLa alera, gignere, parere, pasoere ; in 
pret. el ; whenoe elde foetus, item pastura, saginatio, 
aUn nattts, saginatus ; G. Andr. p. 8. He views this 
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Aft allied & Heb. *1^, yalad foetas. There can be no 
doubt of its affinity to Lat. al-ere. The Goth. v. seems 
to point out the orijnn of eld, S. eldifit feuel, q. what 
nourishes iliane. For Ihre gives acoendere as the 
primary sense of Sn.'^G, al-Of of which gignere and 
saginaro are viewed as teoondary senses. Ulphilas 
uses alidan Uiur for the fatted calf.'* 

A^IE, 8. 1. The abbreviation of a man’s name* 
Acts 1585| iii. 393. 

2. Of the female name Alison; sometimes writ-’ 
ten Elief Sk 

ALIMENT, 8. A forensic term denoting the 
fund of maintenance which the law allows to 
certain persons, S. 

* In this case the aliment was appointed to continue 
till the majority or marrii^ of the daughters, which 
ever should first happen. ” Ei'sk. Inst. B. i. tit. 6. §58, N. 

To Aliment, t?. a. To give a legal support to 
another, S. . 

Parents and cliildren are reciprocally bound to alu 
metU each other. In like manner, liferontere are i>ound 
to aliment the heirs, and creditors their imprisoned 
debtors, when they are unable to support themselves.” 
Bell’s Law Diet. i. 25. 

ALISON, 5. A shoemaker’s^ awl, Shetl. V. 
Elsyn. 

ALIST. To come alut^ to recover from faint- 
ness or decay ; applied both to animals and 
vegetables. The expression is used with re- 
spect to one recovering from a swoon, S. Bor. 

I b«<ie you suoak, but yo iioe auflwer made ; 

And syne in naste 1 lift/od up your head : 

But never a sinacle of life was there ; 

And I was just the neist thing to despair. 

But well’s roy heart that ye are come aliet. 

Ross's Hclenorej p. 15. 

Isl. c.liost denotes the dawn of day, diluculuro jam 
invalens, G. Andr. ; from a, corresponding to on, 
and lio»t light,' Whether there be any amnity, is 
uncertain. A word, originally denoting the return 
of day, might without a violent transition be used to 
denote the revival of decayed objects. 

This may be merely the A.-S. part. pa. alyeed, libo- 
ratus, from ily9-an bberore, redimere ; q. freed from 
faintness or decay, restored to a better state. 

ALYTE, adv. A little. 

Yit will the Deith alyie withdraw his dart, 

All that lyis in my memoriall, 

I sail declair with trew vnfenyeit hart. 

Lyndsay's Warkia, 1592, p. 210. 

It is also used in O.^E. V. Airt, u. and Lite, 

ALE, interj. Ah, al^. 

All my hart, ay this is my sang, &c. 

AU my Loue, leife, nice not, &c. 

Poems ^ 16th Cent. p. 130, 206. 

Probably it has been written with the large w, aw^ 
which in MSS. can scarcely be distinguished from 
double 1. 

ALL AT ALL, adv. On the whole; Chaucer, id. 

Ane herd of hertis is mors strong at ail, 

Havand ane lion aganis the houndis foure, 

Than herd of lionis ainyit hi battall, 

Havand ane hert to be thair govemoure.- 

Bellend. Proh^^ evii. Edit 1821. 


And thi scharpe fygurate sang ViMiliane, 

So wisely wrocht vythoutyne wore! in vane, 

My wavering wit, my cunning febill at alL 
My mynd misty, ther may not mys ane fall. 

Lknig. Virg. 8. 84. 


ALLAGRUGOUS, adj. Grim, gTiastly, 8. B. 

** She looked sae aUagmtgom that a body wou’dna 
hae oar’d to meddle wi’ lier.” Jourual from Loudon, 
p. 7. 

This might be fonne<l from oil or Moes-G. alia, and 
pruoKS, q. all ghastly. In the W^est of S. mahujrugous 
IS used in tlie same sense, q.v. 


AIjLAGUST, s. 1. Suspicion. 

“ Fan they saw us a’ in a bourach, they liad tiomc 
ailagust that some mishanter had befaln us.” Journal 
fix)m London, p. 5. 


2. Disgust, Gl. Shirr. 

Qu. a. all agnst t or, os Fr. gonst, gout, is used meta- 
phorically in the ^ense of existimatio, judicium, it may 
be from the phrase a It goust, has a taste or smack of 
anything. 


To ALLAYA, r. a. To ally. 

“Than throcht that mut l)onftflce that ye hef schauen 
to them of ther free vil A vitht ano ^liao mynde, tluii 
vil allaya them vitht you, qiihilk sal cause ferme and 
jHjrpetual pace to be betuix Home and Samnete.” 
Compl. S, p. 156. Fr. alti-er, id. 


ALLAKEY, 8, An attending servant, a 
lackey. - 

— ‘^Deponis the day libelled he saw George Oaig- 
ingclt ana Walter C’mikschank allakey standing in the 
yaird with drawin sv\r>nli8.” Acts Ja. VI. 1600, Ed. 
1814, p. 211, 212. 

“And saw at that tyme the erle of Gow’rie enter iu 
at the yet with tua drawin sword is, ano in ilk hand : 
and ane allakey put ane steill bonnet on his heid.” Ibid, 
p. 212. 


ALLANERLY, Ai-aneri.ie, adj. Sole ; 
only, 

“Besokand thy Hienes thairforo ffb be sa fauorable, 
that this berar James our secund and allant* rly nonm 
may have targe to leif vndor thy faith & justycc. — 
And thus we aesyre to be obseruat to this oure allan- 
er/y sonne.” Bellcnd. Cron. B. xvi, o. 15. Qui uui/s 
— superstes est, Booth. 

‘ ‘ Camillus, efter that he had loist his alanerlie son 
in batall of Veos, callit all his cousinjris and dcre’ 
freindis, — and demandit thame quhat tnay wald do 
concemii^ his defence aganis the tribunis of {>epil.” 
llelleud. T. Liv. p. 447. 

“That ano alaverly sesing to be takin at the said 
principals chyinmea sail stand and be sufficient sesing 
for all and sindry the IaiidiB,”&c. Acts Ja. V^. 1540, 
Ed. 1814, p. 379. 


Allaneblie, Alanerly, Allenably, adv. 
Only, S. 

—“The preciua germe of your nobilite. bringis 
nooht furtht, alanerly, branchis aude tendir leyuis of 
vertu : hot as veil it bringis furtht salutifiere & hoil- 
sum frute of honour.” Compl. 8, n. 1. 

“Deforcement in poyndingj ana the pleyes of the 
Crowne, perteines u> the King's court aUanerlie.'* 
Rek. Maj. B. 4. c. 27. Tit. 

*^It pertains to God alktutrlk to know the inward 
thoughts and hearts of men.” Pitecottie, p. 58. 

E 
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The ingenious author of the Gl. to Compl. S. says, 
**qua8. oXandy'' But the word is oorop* of oiX and 
anerly, only, q.v. This, accordingly, had at times 
been anciently written as two words ; as in the follow- 
ing passage : 

Men isayis that ma schippis than sua 
Pressyt that tvm the toun to ta ; 

Bot for that thar wes brynt hot one, 

And the engynour tharin wes tane ; 

Her befor mentionn maid I 
Bot off a schip aXl anerly. 

Barbour t xvii. 470. 

This is printed according to the M8. 

ALL AlNYS, adv. Together, in a state of 


Kyndnes said, Yha, thai ar giid Scottisraen. 

Than Will said, Nay; weryte thou may ken; 

Had thai bene gud, aZ anys we had boyn ; 

Bo reson heyr tlio contrar now is seyn. 

Wallace, x. 226. MS. 

Edit. 1648, 

All in one we had been. 

AH anys seems literally to signify, all qf one ; from 
A.-S. anea, the genit. of an, unus. 

ALL ARTS, Alleris. Common, universal, 
an old genit. used adjectively. 

The lordis gawe assent thare-til. 

And ordanyt with thaire allaris will, 

That Inglifl fluid the Scottis pry a, 

And thai thaira on the samyn wys. 

Wyntovm, viii. 86. 178. 
Thus argewe thai emistlye wone ofUiaa ; 

And syn to the samyn forsuth thai assent lialo ; 

That sen it nychlit Nature, thair alleris maistria, 

Thai coud nocht trete but entent of the temperale. 

Jloulate, i. St. MS. 

Instead of offis, as in Ed. Pink, it is qftsiss in MS. 
“Thair alleris maistris” is literally, the mistress of 
them all. From A.-S. allera, genit. plur. of all, 
omnis ; Gloss. Keron. allero, alleru, omnium ; Belg. 
alter, id. 

Aller, or alre, is used in Old E. with more pro- 
priety than allaris, and in the same sense. It is said 
of Erie Godwin, that ho 

— Let smyte of her alre houodys, & made a reufol dom ; 
i.e. he caused them all to be beheaded. R, Glouo. p. 
327. 

Ye be but members, and I aboue al. 

And sith 1 am your allerhede, I am your alUrhele. 

P. Plmiyhmaii, Fol. 111. a. 

“As I am the head of you all, I am your common 
health, or the source of your prosperity.’ V. Aller. 

ALLA-VOLIE, Allevolib, adj. Giddy, 
volatile. “ An aUe^voUe chield,” a volatile 
fellow, S. V. the following word. 

ALLA-VOLIE, Alle-volie, adv. At ran- 
dom. 

Ane faith perfumit with fyne folle. 

And mony vain word alla-wlie; 

Tlw prayer is not half sa holie, 

House-lurdanc, as it semis. 

Philotua, 8t. 111. 


“ I spake it quite allevolie,** S. I spoke it at ran- 
dom. ft is sometimes written entirely in the Fr. 
form. 

“ This again increased the numbers of the people in 
arms at the meetings f and warm persons coming in 
among them, projects were spoke ot A la voU^ and 
some put upon courses they at first had no view of, 
nor design to come to.” Wodrow’s Hist. ii. 41, 


On the voley, O. E. id. ^ 

What we sjieak on the voley begins to work ; 

We have laid a good foundation. 

“A literal trat^ation of the Frenoh' phrase d la 
voUe, which signifies ai random, or ineoneideraXely,** 
Note, Massinger^ HI. 181. « * 

ALLAB, Alleb, s . . The alder, a tree, S. , 

“In this stratum many roots of lar^ trees are to be 
I found, i^noipally aUar (alder) and bTrch.” P. Long- 
I forgan, Ferths. Statist. Aco. xix. 557. 

To ALLEGE, v, n. To advise, to counsel. 

“Sum allegit (howbeit victory succedit) to assoilye 
nocht the chance of fortoun ony forthir,” Bellend. 
Cron. B. vi, c. 19. Suaderent, Boeth. 

L. B. alleg-art, mandatis instruero. 

I To ALLEGE, r. a. To confirm. 

“Appius began to rage — sayand—becaus he wald 
nocht allege the law concerning lent money, he wes 
impediment that na army suld be rasit be auctorite of 
the senate.” BoUond. T. Idv. p. 146. Jus non dixisset, 
Lat. 

L. B. alleg-are, ligare. 

ALLEGIANCE, Allbgeanob, s. Allega- 
tion. 

— “ The lordis ordanis bothe the pai’fcijs to haue let- 
tres to summond witnes to pmfe sic allegiance as thai 
schew before the lordis.” Act. Audit. A. 1474, p. 34, 
“ The pursuer pleadit that the former allegiance 
aucht and sowld be repelbt,” Ac. Burrow Court, 
1591, Melville’s Life, i. 257. 

ALLEIN, adj. Alone, S. B. Germ. id. V. 

Alane. 

To ALLEMAND, v. a. To conduct in a 
formal and courtly style, Ayrs. 

“ He — presented her his hand, and allemanded her 
along in a manner that shdllld not have been seen in 
any street out of a king’s court, and far less on the 
Lord’s day,” Ann. of the Par. p. 308. 

Ital. a la mano, by the hand ; or Fr. a la main, 
readily, nimbly, actively. Aller d la main, etre d’une 
^galite de rang, Roquefort. 

ALLE-MEN, adj. Common, universal. 

A bastard shall cum fro a forest, * * 

Not in Yngland borne shall ho bo, * 

And he shal wyn the gre for the best, 

Alle men leder of Bretan shal he be. 

True Thwnas, Jamieson* s Popul, BaU, ii. 88. 
That this is the sense appears from what follows : 

Truly to wyrko he shalbe bonne. 

And aU leder Of Brotans shal he be. 

I i.e. universal leader. 

This mode of expression is common in Su.-Q. Al 
menarikeme kaer ; Regni (ommunis querela; Chron. 
Rhythm, p. 181. T/uS* hyllade honom cJle i maen; 
There all gave him homage ; ibid. p. 262, ap. Ihre vo. 
Metf, pubOcus. A.-S. maene, Alem. communis. 
Teut. alle man, omnis homo, aX-ghemeyn, wuyeraus. 

ALLER, adv. Wholly, entirely, altogether. 

In this maner assentyt war 
The Barounis as I said vow ar. 

And throuch thar ofZer bale assent, 

Messingeris till hym thai sent, 

That was than in the haly land, 

On Saracenys wlhrayand. 

Barbour, i. 187, MS. 
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This i# merely AUari^^ <UUris, need adverbiallv, 
without the unneoeasary and anomalout use of the 
tennination m, borrowed from the genit. sing., and 
affixed to the jdur. in the aame case. A Ider frequently 
occurs in R. Bnmne's Chron.; as alder besty beat of all, 
alder neo^ next of aU. 

AUeria here used nearly in the same manner as in 
^ other Northern language. *'To the superlative,’’ 
says Sewel in his Belg. Grammar, **i8 often prefix^ 
alder or cUkr, the more to heighten its superlative, 
sense ; as aller^ve/rstandiget^ the most understanding of 
all ; ” p. SI. To the same purpose Kilian. Af/rr, Om« 
nium. Superlativis* pulchr^ praej)onitur, eorumoue 
significationem adauget haec dictio; ut allerUstey alter- 
kkynete^ allermeesU, Omnium opiimus, minimus, 
maximus. Germ, allerhochatey the most High; oiler- 
gelehtiteUy the most learned. Sw. aldra is also used 
as a note of the superlative ; as, den cUdromh'aete ut* 
tyaag, the securest wf^ ; den ahiraekonaste J^ichOy the 
most beautiful girl ; Widogren. AUer hale is a pleon- 
asm ; as hale or whole necessarily includes the idea of 
all. V. All^S. 

ALLERIS, s, pL Allies, confederates,” 
Bud4* But 1 have observed no passage in 
Doug. Virgil that can authorise this explana- 
tion. Perhaps the leanied glossarist mis- 
took the sense of the following : 

Lat Latyne pepill sitting by to se, 

How myne illune with swerde, in thare presons, 

I sail reiieuge and end our aliens offence. 

P. 406. 1. 

Tliis Rudd, might view as signifying “the ofl'cnco 

g iven, or injury done, to our allies, B4it it un- 
oubtedly means, “our ^neral offence, the injury 
done to aW / ” cornmnne, Virg. The ingenious, editor 
of the Poems of James I. has fallen into the same 
mistake, when explaining the following passage : 
r will that Owl Hofje. seniand to the bo, 

Youre allerio frendo, to lot tlie to luuni. 

King's QuaiVy iii. 40. 

“Your ally, associate, or confederate.” N. V. Al- 
LARIS. 

ALLERISH, adj. Chilly, rather cold ; as, 
‘‘ an alleri^h moniing synon. a miell 
morning,” Teviotd. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Elriscuie, q. v. 
The sense given above is nearly allied to that inaAed 
as 6. “ Surly, austere,” as regarding the temjKir. 

ALLEVIN, part, pa. Allowed, admitted. 

In haly legendi.s have 1 hard 

Ma Bouctis of biachoppis, nor freirifi, be sic Bovin ; 

Of full few froiris that has bene sanctis 1 reid. • 

Bannatxjm Ponrus, p. 25. 

Mr, Pinkerton explains this as abpve, Maitl. P. p. 536, 
and it is certainly the sense. The origin is A.-»S. alef- 
ant conoedere, permittere. 

Su.-G. lo/w-ay permittere, Moes>0. laub-jan (in its- 
laub-jan) id. 

ALLIA. V. Alta. 

a£lyns, adv. 1, Altogetlier, thoroughly. 

Than thay buskyt to the byuke, beiniis of the best ; 
Tlieking crounit with gold ; 

Dukis deir to behold ; 

Aligns the banrent bold 
Gladdit his gest. 

Ctdwan and Ool, i. 16, 

Mr. Pinkerton interrogatively explains this always. 
But it seems to signify altogether, thoroughly ; Su.-G. 


alleinf^y allaengis, A.-S. ailing eallenga, Moes-G. 
allUy id. omniuo, prorsus, V. Dire, i. 82. 

2. ThU ifi used* as signifying, more willingly, 
rather, Selkirks. 

ALLISTER, adj. Sane, in full possession of 
one’s mental faculties. He’s no alluter,'' 
he is not in his right mind, Teviotd. * 

This might seem allied to Aust, q. v. 

ALLKYN, Axkyn, adj. All kind of. 

They still say, avt kyn kindy S. Bor. A.-S. eall-ct/tt. 
omtdgenus, all kind. V. Kin. 

To ALLOCATE, r. a. To fix the propor- 
tions due by each landholder, In an augmen- 
tation of a minister’s stipend, S. Synon. to 
Local. 

— “The tithes, which are yet in the hands of the 
lay -titular, fall, in the Becoiuf place, to be allocated," 
Ki-skiue’s Inst. B. ii. t. 10, sec. 51. 

ALL OUT, adv. In a great degree, beyond 
comparison. 

Allaco ! vii^lu, to inokill, and that is syii, 

To mekil aU out sa cruel piinyHsing 
Has thou Hufferit cortis for sic ano th 
Doxig. I 

idd, renders this But this dc 
express the meaning, as .appears from the following 

And ivith that word asaerablyt thal. 

Thai wer to few all mity perl’uy, 

With sic a rout for to fyclit. 

IktrboHTy XV. 146. MS. 
Sixty men against four thousand, were fully too few^ 
uhon that Schyr Jlion Wallace weyll wudirHtud, 
o awav, ho waid, tharoff oa now no mar : 

Yho did full rycht ; it was for our woylfur. 

Wyhar in weyr ye ar all out than I, 

Fadyr m arniess ye ar to lae for thi, 

Wallacey v. 081. MS. 

All outy q. omne extra, every thing else excluded ; 
nearly the 6ame in sense as utterly. 

ALLOVER, prep. Over and above. • 

“Item — two thousand seven hundred and tiftic-four 
morks ; wliich makes his emolument above twentio- 
four thousand marks a yeare, by and allover his hen- 
table jurisdiction.” Cullodcn Pap. p. 335. 

To ALLOW, i\ a, 1. To approve of, 
generally with the prep, of subjoined. 

— “ Man alknoet of man, because he sees some good 
qualities in him, which qualities he never gaue him, 
for God gaue him them. But when God allmoes of 
man, he aUowcs not for any good thing he sees in liim, 
to moue him to allow of him, hut all the allowing of 
God is of free grace.” Rollock on 1 Thes. p. 55. 

This sense must bo also view^ed as old E., though 
not mentioned by Johnson. He indeed quotes 1 Thes, 
ii. 4. as an illustration of the sense “ to grant license 
to, to permit,” while it obviously signifies to approve, 
“But as we were aUowed of God to be put' in trust 
with the gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing 
men, but God, which trieth our hearts.” There cau 
be noMoubt that bedoKifidsfJte&a strictly signifies, ‘ ‘ ws 
were approved of. ” 

2. To praise, to commend. 
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Anone qnhen this aimable had endit her speche, 

Lond lauchand the lalf aUcwit her meikilL 

Thmbar, MaiUomd PoemSf p. 68. 

Chaucer uses ahue in the same sense. This word 
may have been immediately formed from Pr. cUlouer, 
to approve ; which Menage derives from lAt. aUaud-o, 
But the true origin is certainly to be sought in the 
Oothio. V. Lore. 

AlloV^anoe, 8, Approbation. 

“There is a difference betwene the allotocmce of men, 
when they allow of men, and Clod when he allowes ol 
men. — His all<mayice of vs was not for any graoe was 
in vs. — And so it is the alhwance of (rod himsetfe that 
makes man meet to that office.” Rollock on kThes. 
ii. 4, p. 54, 55. 

To ALLO.WSS, V. a. To loose, to release 
from. 

“The officiaria to pass and allowss the arrestment,” 
Ac. Al)erd. Reg. A. 1541, V. 17. 

A.-S. alys-atif liberare. 

ALLPUIST, Apiest, Apiece, conj. Al- 
though, S. B. 

“The third was an auld, wizen’d, haave . coloured 
carlon ; — we^iad been at nae groat tinsel apiest we had 
been quit o’ her.” Journal from London, p. 2. Per- 
haps corr. from albeit, 

ALLRYN, adj. Constantly progressive. 

For in this warld, that is sa wyde, 

Is nane detenuynat that sail 
Knaw tUiugis that ar to fall, 

Bot God, that is of maist powest^, 

Reserwyt till his maiosU, 

For to knaw, in his prescience, 

Off ollryn t yme the mowence. 

Iiarlx)ur, i. 134. MS. 

From all and A.-S. rinn-arif to flow, to run, 

ALLSTRENE, adj. Ancient. 

Suppois I war ano old yaid aver, 

Scliott furth our cleuche to squislie the clevis, 

And he<l the strentliis of all streno be vis, 

I wold at Youl be liousit and staid. 

MaiHaiid Poems, p. 112. 

Probably from A.-S. aid, old, and strynd, genoratio, 
strytt-cm, gignorc ; perhaps the same as Austrme, q. v. 
For cleiHS and bevis, read clevir and bevir. 

ALLTHOCHTE, conj. Although. 

The sonnys licht is nauer the wers, traist me, 

Alttfwchte the bak his brielit l)eaiiies doith fle. 

Douy. Vinjil, 8, 49. 

Mr. Tooke derives E. though from A.-S. thaf-ian, 
ihaf-igan, to allow. But there is not the same evidence 
here, as with pesiwet to some other conjiuictions il- 
lustrated by this acute and ingenious wnter. It cer- 
tainly is no inconsideraUc objection to this hypothesis, 
that it is not supwrted by analogy, in the other North- 
ern lanj^ages. In A.-S. ihecdi signifies though, Alem. 
thach, Isl. O.-Sw. tho, id. I shall not argue from 
Moes-G. thauh in ihauhjaha, which Jun. views as 
synon. with though ; because this seems doubtful. In 
O.-E. ihah was written about 1264. V. Percy’s Re- 
liques, ii. 2, 10. In Sir Tristrem, thei occurs, which 
nearly approaches to A.-S. ikeah, V. Thki. 

Instead of tkoch, in our oldest MSS. wo ^nerally 
find ihochi, aUhoeJU. This might seem alli<M to Isl. 
thoett quamvis; which, according to G. Andp. 
i^cop. for tho at, from tho lice^ etsi ; Lex, p. 

But it is more probable that our term is merely A.-S. 
thoJue, Moes-G. thahUa, cogitabat ; or the part. pa. 0^ 


the V. from which thwk is derived ; im, in latter 
times, protnded, except, Ac. have been formed. Resolve 
althocht, and it litemly signifies, ** all being thought 
of,” or taken into acoount which is the very iqea 
meant to be expressed by use of the conjunction. 
Indeed, it is often written aU thocht. 

All thoeht he, as sue entile sum tyme vaty, 

Ful perfytelie he wri^ sere mysterls fell. — 

AU thoefu our faith node uane authorising 
Of Gentilis bukia, nor by sic hethin sparkis, 

Yit Virgin writis mony lust dau^ omiding. 

Dou^ Vir^, Prol, 169, 10, 15. 
The synon. in Germ, exhibits some analogy, Dachte 
being the imperf. and part. pa. of donk-m ; dock, 
although, may^have been formed from the same verb. 
V. Thocht. 

ALLUTERLIE, Aluttbbl.y, adv. Wholly, 
entirely. 

All thocht that women broolit thame to foly, 

Yit bait thay not women alutterly. 

Doug, VwgU, 279, 32. 

Tyrwhitt derives utterly from Fr, ovUr^e, But it 
is evidently from A.-S. uter, utter, exterior, (from ut 
extra;) Su.-G. yttre, yttrelig, id. 

ALL-WEILDAND, adj. All-governing. 

Than said he thus, AlUweildo,nd God resawe 
My petows spreit and sawle amang the law : 

My carnoill lylf I may nodit thus defend. 

WaUace, ii. 173. MS. 

According to Wachter, allwalt and allwaltig are 
very ancient compounds, although now obsolete ; 
sometimes applied to God, as expressive of his om- 
nipotence, and sometimes to princes, to denote the 

S eatness of their power ; Franc, aluualt, omnipotent. 

e derives the word from all and walt-en posse, Isl. 
all’Vald-ur, id. Our term comes immediately from A.- 
S. weald-an, imperare. 

' ALMAIN, s. The German language. 

— “ A French printer, of the best renowned this 
day — has offered — to come in Scotland — and to print 
whatever work he should be oSmmanded, in so much 
that theio should not be a book printed in French or 
Almain, but onqp in the year it should be gotten of 
him.” Pet, Assemblv 1574, Melville’s Life, i. 464. 

* O. Ft. AUman, Alleman, the German language ; 
Cotgr. 

ALMANIE WHISTLE; a flageolet of a very 
small size, used by children. Aberd. 

The name intimates, that whistles of this kind had 
been originally imported into Scotland from Germany ; 
and that they had been early imported, before this 
country was known by that designation, which has 
been adopted, or rather revived, in later times. It is 
singular, that to this day the most of our toys are 
brought from the Low Countries bordering on Germany. 

The Alamaiini, according to Wachter, wers a ipixed 
race of Gormans and Gauls ; from whioli drcumirtance 
they received their name ; not q. all men, omnes 
homines, but from all, el, alius, auenus, q. homines 
peregrini, strangenR The Marco^maa^^y havi^ left 
the country lying between the Danube iind the iffirine, 
and gone into B^emiiK a few unsettled Gauls entered 
into their former territories. They were soon after 
joined by many Germans, and foni^ between them 
what was called the Alliunannic nation. They were 
long considered as didiinct from the Germans. But at 
length this mon^el raoe gave their name to the 
country, hence csllra L. B. Akmamia; Fr. Allermgne; 
O. E. Almaine; S. AhMmie* V. Cellar. Geogr. i. 386, 
387. 
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This h called, by Sir lliomas Urquliart, the Ailmm 
Flute. 

He learned to play upon the Lute, the Virginals* 
the Harp, the AUnwft Flute with nine holes, the Viol, 
and the Sackbut** Transl. Rabelais, B. i. p. 103, 
Flute d*Aleman, Bab, ^ 

*ln another place, he renders it more strictly ac- 

^ cording to the langtmge of hiseBOuntry. The passage 
occurs in arstrange incohereift compound of nonsena^ 
by which he means to expose the oMcurities of judicial 
litigation. 

— **The mastere ol the chamber of accompts, or 
members of that committee, did not fully agree amongst 
themselves in casting up the number oi Altnanie wais- 
tleSf whereof were framed these spectacles for piinoes, 
which have bean lately printed at Antwerp.’^ Ibid. 
B. ii. p. 78. 

That this was formerly the name commonly given, 
in S., to Qonnany, appears from the language of Ni- 
niane Winyet. 

— “ Few of the Protestantis at this present in Al- 
lemmie knd utheris cuntreis, denyis the rycht use and 
practise of the Lordis Supper to be callit ane sacrifice 
or obkUioun, Abp. Keith^s Hist. App. p. 231. 

ALMARK, A beast accustomed to break 
fences, Shetl. 

Su,-G. denotes a territory, also a plain, a pas- 
ture ; and maerke finis, limes, a ^undary. I cannot 
conjecture the origin of the initial syllable ; unless the 
term be viewed as eUiptical, q. a beast that overleaps 
all boutularies. 

ALMASER, Almosbir, s* An almoner, or 
dispenser of alms. 

Then cam in {lie maistor Ahnaser^ 

Aue homelty-joinelty ju flier. 

Dunbar f Maitland Poems, p. 94. 

Qude JTope remains ouer among yone sort, 

A fine miiiBtraii with uiony mew and sport., 

And Peiiie is the kingis alnu^eir. 

Palice qf ffanour, iii. 60. 

Pr. aulmomier; Teut. allmoessenier, id. The word, 
however, seems immediately formed from Almoust q. v. 

AIjMERIE, Almorie, a. Anciently a place 
where* alms were deposited, or distributed. 
In later times it has been used to denote a 
press or cupboard, where utensils for house- 
Koeping^ai'e laid up; pron. as E. ambry, 

Qo clois the burde ; and tak awa the chyre. 

And lok in all into you almorie. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poeim, p. 73. 

Ay his e was on tfie almerte. 

Ibid, p. if. 

Nevertheles, in ^rtain cases, the wife sould bo 
answerable, that is, mf the thing stolleu is found and 
apprebend<^ within ^er keyes, quhilk she hes in her 
cure wd keipi^, as witbin her spense, her arke or 
almerte p and gif the thing stollcn be found within her 
keyes : she as consentand with her husband, sail be 
oul^le, and punished.” Quon. Attach, c. 12. s. 7. 
A.-S. almerige, repositorium, sorinium, abacus ; O. Fr. 
aumaire^ « 

The term alm^ry was applied by our forefathers to 
inolosures appropriated for a variety of purposes for 
family use. Wo read of “a met almery,” a place for 
bolding meat; **awes6hale almery,” for holding ves- 
sels of a larger shse ; Act, Dom. Cone. A. 1489, p. 131 ; 
“a cop almery,” a cupboard; Ibid, p. 98; “a wayr 
almery,” probably fct oontftixiing warea or articles of 
varioiu kinds ; Ibid, p, 131. 


O. E. almery, Almery to put moato in, itites or/- 
moires;” Palsgraue, B. iii, f. 17. In 0, Fr. awmire. 
He also writes the E. word aumbrye, F. 18. 

ALMONS, Almonis, ». Alms, . 

“Gif the defender, beand an eccledastioall persoun, 
hald the land or tenement of the kirk in name of fre 
almons, albeit the persowar be ane temporall jwi'soun ; 
the same plea and actioun audit and sould be decydit 
befoir the ecclesiasticall court.” Balfour’s Tract, p. 28. 

• landis go via to thame in name 

of fr4 almonis he the King, or bund to mak him 
homage.” Ibid. p. 241. 

He seems still to write tlio word in this form ; O. Fr. 
aulmosne, id. 

In S. pron. aumos ; A. Bor. id. Ray’s Lett. p. 322. 

ALMOUS, Almows, «. Alms, S. 

He wes a iiian of ahwws grt'te, 

Bath of nioiit', and of mete, 
like iiycht in priwat^ 

Ho wuld wytu the uecessyti 
Of all, that node had iiere him by. 

)Vynt(rwn, vi. 2. 67. 

Wyte, i.o. make himself acquainteil with, know. 

“ In thir wordis ahnychty Ood expresly promissis 
Buificient wdth A foiith of warldly geir to all tliame, 
quliilk for his sake blythly giftis almom to the puir 
|>eple.” Ahp. Hamiltoiui’s Catechisme, 1551, fol. p4 a. 
The silly tVier bduiifit to fleedi 
For almous that he m<.si8. 

Spec. Godly Ballads, p. 36. 

Chaucer, almesse ; A.-S. almes, ahnrsse ; Sw. «/- 
mosa, id. Lat. elermos)/va, Or. 'eXerjpoaijtfrf, mercy. 

Under this term I may tak(5 notice of a curious fact, 
in relation to begging, which perhaps has been gene- 
rally overlooked. So late as the roign of James V^. li- 
censes hatl been granted, by tlio several luiivcrsities, to 
some poor students — to go tlmmgh the country beg- 
ging, m the same inanner as the j^oor schdars, belong- 
ing to the Chureh ot Rome, do to this day in Ireland. 

Among those designated “ydill and Strang beg- 
garis” are reckoned— “ all vagaboundis scjollaris of tlio 
vniuersiteis of Sanctandrois, (llasgow, and Abirdene, 
not licencit be the rector and Uene of fivciiltio of the 
vniuersitio to ask almous.'' Acts Ja. VI. 1574, Ed. 
1814, p. 87. 

It were alms or aamous, used to <lonote what one de- 
RerVes, but in a ba<l sense ; as, “ It won VI be an aumous 
to gie him a wee^g|ayed skin,” it wouhl be a good or 
meritorious act ; ^ihrase very frequently use<l, S. 

“Tliose who leave so good a kirk, it were hut ahns 
to hang them.” Scotland’s Glory and her Sliainc, 
Aberd. 1805, p. 44. 

Almousser, 8, Almoner. 

— ** It hes pleatrit the kingis maiestie ffor the gude, 
trew, and prolfitablo seruico done to him 1 x 3 his belouit 
maistir Fetir Young, liis hiencs preceptor and maister 
almousser, and that in the educatioune of his Iiienes 
vcrtewouslio in lettres during his minoritio, to haue 
confennit certanc iufeftmentis, quhilkis the said maister 
Fetir hes obtenit of certano few landis of the abbacio 
of Aberbrothok,”&c, Acte Ja, VI. 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 
236. • 

ALMOWR, t. Almoner. 

'‘James Spottiswood was commanded to stay with 
the queene, and attend her Ma^® as her Almowr." 
Mem. of Dr. Spottiswood, p. 3. 

ALOFT, adv. Eauiv^lent to f/p, as referring 
to a state of warxare. 

“There were then tsome robbers aloft in the high- 
lands, of whom they made the bruit to pass, that they 
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would como down and beset the ways.” Guthry’a 
Mem. p. 46. 

To ALOUS, V. a. To release, Afeerd. Reg. 
MS. V. ’Allows. 

ALOW, prep. Below. It is also used as an 
adv. in the same sense, Ettr. For. 

Chaucer uses alowe as an adj. in the sense of low. 

A-LOW, adv. On fire, in a blazing state, S. 

“ Sit down and warm ye, since the sticks are a4ow»** 
The Pirate, i. 103. 

To Gang A-low, to take fire, or to be set on 
fire, S. 

‘ That discreet man Maister Wishart is een to gang 
it’loxo this blessed day, if we dinna stop it.” Tennant's 
Card. Beaton, p. 114. 

ALOWER, Alowib, adv. All over. 

“ Ane uther of blew satine pasmentit alower with 
gold & silver, laich nekit with bodies and ayde slevis.” 
Coll. Inventories, A. 1578, p. 221. It frequently oc- 
curs here. 

“ Aiie uther pair of crammosie satine pasmentit aU 
owir with braid pasmentis of silvir and gold.” Ib. p. 
226. 

ALPE, s. An elephant. 

Thai made hir bodi bio and blae, 

That er was white so alpes bon ; 

Seththon aeyd he to hia men 
Pi'isouna hir swithe anon, 

Legexul St. Katerine^ MS. 01. Compl. p. 332, 
Alpes hon is ivory. A.-S. elp^ ylp^ elephas ; radically 
the same with Hob. alujih^ bos. 

ALQUHARE, All quharb, adv. Every 
where. 

The large hald here and thare 

Was fillit full of Grekis oner alquhare. 

Doug. Virgil^ 65, 31. 

Full slyd sche slyppys hyr merabria ouer alquhare. 

Ibid. 218, 64. 

Tlie Quene Dido, excellent in bewt«^. 

To tempill cummis with ano fare menyo 
Of lusty Youngkeris walking hi|||bout, 

Ijike to the goddes Diane with nir rout, 

Endlang the fliide of EuyroU on the bra, 

Or vnder the toppes of hir hill Cynthia^ 

Ledand ring dancis, cjuhain fonowi.s oner all quhare 
Ane thousand nymphis dokand hero and thare. 

IbUi. 28, 42. 

This tem must bo substituted for Dguhare in The 
Houlate^ 

The Dowglas in thay dayis, duchtye alquharey 
Archibald the honorable in habitationis, 

Weddit that wlowk wicht, worthye of ware. 

With rent and with riches. 

Pari ii. st. 19. MS. 

i.e. “every where brave,” or “powerful in war,” 
From allejx^tmharey where ; Moes-C. and Su.-G. Aiaor, 
A.-S. hwoevy Franc, and Alem. nuar, Germ, war, Belg. 
waer. The word is formed like Alem. eocouuertiy 
similar in sense, ubique, omiii loco, from eoco all, and 
uuart place. Wachter thinks that uuarty locus, is 
merely a derivative from wwar, ubi, by the addition 
of ty in which manner derivatives are frequently 
formed. One would almost suspect, however, that 
htoary uuavy had originally been a *noun signifying 
olace. Douglas uses it as if it still were so ; by pre< 
fixing the prep, oucr, over; outer all quhare^ q. over 
every place. It may perhaps deserve to be men- 


tioned, that Moes-G. Atnoi: seems nearly Wied to 
hvHvrh-an ire, a v. denoting motion towaids a place ; 
and Su.-G. hwarf-wa^ reverti,,abire, expressing <mange 
of place. 

ALRY, adj. • Fof its different senses, V. El- 

BISCHB. 

ALRYNE, «. 

Thy tour, and fortres lalrge and lang. 

Thy nychbours dois excell 

And for thy wallis, thik and strang, 

Ihow justlle belts the bell.— 

Thy work to luik on is delyite, 

So clein, so sound, so evin. 

Thy alryne is a niervall grelt, 

Upreiching to the hevin. 

Maitland Poemsy p. 266. 

This apparently’ signifies a watch-tower, or the 
highest part of a casHe. The passage forms part of 
the description of the ancient castle of Letbin^un. 
8u.-G. hall or hald signifies a tow'er, from hma to 
- defend ; thence hallarty which, as occurring in Chron. 
Rhythm., is rendered by Ihre, praesidium : the 
watchmen are designed nallarem: BeUy Teut 
signifies termination. Thus it may here signify the 
highest point or pinnacle. Ir. rin is synpn., denoting 
a summit. 

‘ ALS, conj. As. 

Thus Wallace ferd als fers as a lyoun. 

Wallacey IL 118. MS. 

Bower thus records the language of a ve^ simple 
and laconic charter of K. Athelstane, wliich must 
have given fully as good security for the property 
disposed, os the multiplied tautologies of a modem 
deed. 

I kyng Adclstane 
Giltys hero to Paulan 
Oddam and Rotldam, 

Als gude and als fair, 

As evir thai myn war ; 

And tharto witnes Maid my wyf. 

Fordun Scotichron. R xix. c. 51. 
The phraseology is undoubtedly modernised. In'R. 
Glouc. it occurs in the sense of as. 

Ala was gbnerally employed in the first of a 
comparison, as appears from the authorities already 
qivoted, Mr. Tooko has given another from Douglas. 

— Sdie 

Glidis away vnder the fomy seis, 

Als swift as ganye or fcJdderit arrow fi^is. 

VirgUy 323 , 46 . 

“A^,” says this acute writer, “in our old English 
is a contraction of Aly and es or aa: and this Aly 
(which in comparisops used to be very properly em- 
ployed before the first. or as, but was not employed 
Wore the second) we now, in modem English sup- 
press.” — “As is an article; and (however and when- 
ever used in English) means the same as /^, ot fPhaty 
or Whkh. Jn the German, where it still eMinUy re- 
tains its original signification and use (as so also ddes) 
it is written, JE^.” Hence he resolves the quotation 
from Virgil in this manner : “She glides away (with) 
a/2 ^/iat swiftness (with) tsAIcA feathered arrows fly.” 
Divers. Purley, i. 274 — 277. 

This is extremely ingenious, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the resolution of the passage corresponds 
to its moaning. But it does not appear that ala is 
formed from cu and os. This supposition is contrary 
to the analogy of the language. It might be traced to 
A.-S. eallesy omnino, omnimodis, Lye; penitus, plen- 
SLTihy fully, absolutely, perfectly ; Somn. This is used 
in conjunction with awoy «o ; Wa eaUea awa, non ita 
penitus, not wholly or altogether so. As we have seen 
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that Al$tT^ allaris, aUeriSt ia the gen. plor. of taU, aU^ 
^omnee ; taXla. omnino, seems to be merely the gen. 
sing, used adverbiidly* Moes^G* aUk has the same 
sense. Thus the passage might be resolved : 

Attogdh/tr swift as ganye, &c. 

But I. prefer deriving it from A.-S. eaU and so. 
Thus eoM 9voa is used m oomnarison ; tall stm tarn 
e anpe, Lye, aXs qft ; and sms myceUs^ tantidem. 
The latter seems to be the very phrase which so com* 
monly occurs in our old laws. v. Alsheklb. 

Germ, als is used as a particle expressive of com- 
narison, als wiSf tanquam ; ' somU als, tarn quam. 
Wachter observes that this is the same with Germ. 
alsOf sic, ita; and formed from it per apoco^n. Of. 
the latter he gives the following account : Ortum a 
simplici so, sic, ut ; et praefixo all, quod rursus sensum 
intendit. 

ALS; Alse, adv. Also, in the same manner. 

I can als tell how othyr twa 
Poyntis that welle eschewyt wer 
With fyfty men, and but wer. 

Barbouvt xvl 498. MS. 
My faithfull fadyr diapitfully thai slew, 

My brothir als, and gud men mony ano. 

Wallace, il 193, MS. 

“ Ande alee the prudent duo Perecles, quha hed the 
goueming of the oomont veil of Athenes xxxvi yeiris, 
yit in his aige of lx yeiris, he loft the gloriua etait of 
Athenes, A past to remane in ane litil viiWe quhar he 
set his feliciti^ to keip nolt and scheip.” (S)mpl. S. p. 
69. 

This ia evidently an abbrev. of A.-S. call sioa, id. 
Tha cwasth he eall swa to tham othrum ; Then said he 
also to the second, Matt. xxi. 30. Add aleun aelstoa, 
item, etiam. According to the learned aiithonof Erea 
Ilrepoei^ra, ^'tho German so and the English so (though 
in one language it is called an A dverh or Conjunction ; 
and in the other, an Article or Pronoun), are yet both 
of them derived from the Gothic article sa, so: and 
have in both languages retained the original meaning, 
viz. It or Tivai, i. p. 274.” 

But some ditHculties occur here, which, as they 
could scarcely escape the penetrating eye of this 
writer, he ought at least to have mentioned. What 
good reason can be assigned for deriving^Germ. and E. 
so from Moes-G. sa, so, signifying it or ilmt, rather 
than from swa and sm., two particles used in^the 
same Moes-G., and at the very same period of its ex- 
istence, precisely in the sSnae of the Geim. and E. 
terms? If our modem particles must be traced to 
Moes-0. sof so, it might oe supposed that the latter 
were used, in the language of Ulphilas, in the sense of 
the former. But there is not the least evidence of this. 
It must at any rate be supposed, if this be the* projxjr 
origm of our so, that the Goths had formed their 

g iriicles, bearing the same meaning, from their article. 

ut how can.it oe accounted for, that, in an age in 
which both were equally in use, there should bo such 
a difference in form? Sa must have been unnecessarily 
l^a^fonned into swa; and so, perhaps, Still more 
'^ried, by appearing as stec. If, however, there be no 
affinity between these particles and the demonstrative 
article or pronoun, in Moes-G. ; how can it reasonably 
be suppom that the Germ, and £.. would form their 
so from the Moes-G. article, rather than from one of 
two n^ords formed to their hand in that language, and 
bearing the very sense they wished to express? Were 
they under a necessity of doing that, which the 
Moeso-Qoths did not find it necessary to do for them- 
selves ? Or had the Goths so far deviated from a 
fundtoental principle in grammar, well-known to the 
Germans and English, tlu^ the latter spumed their 
spurious adverbs, and proceeded dt novo on the proper 
ground? It must bq evident that our author can 


assert, with still less propriety, that £. so is derived 
froin the Moes-G. so, so ; when it is recolleot^ that 
A.-S. swa occurs times innumerable, as sifi^yiug sir^ 
ita. It appears unquestionable, indeed, that K. so is 
derived from Moes-G. stoa, through the medium of the 
A.-S. particle perfectly corresponding both in form 
and sense. Iiie descent may indeed be traced. 
Moes-G. and A.-S. stea is retained in our old writings; 
sometimes appearing as sua. It was gra<UiaUy softened 
into sa; and in more mo<leri\ writings into sae, S. K. 
So is nothing else than Moes-G. and A. -8. swa, with w 
thrown out, and a, as in a thousand instances, changed 
into o. V. Sua, Alsua. 

ALSAME, adv. Altogether. 

And here ful oft st bnrdifU by and by, 

The heres war wouiit togydder sit ahainc, 

Quhen brytnit was, efter the gyso, the raiiie. 

Doug. Vindl, 211, 14. 

From A.-S. all, tall, all, and same, together. 

A Isamen is used in the same souse ; and frequently 
occurs in MS. Royal Coll. Phys. Edin. 

Alcm. dlsainen^ simnl. MUimo alsaman azin, Otfrid, 
iv. 9, 36. Hence alsamanon, congregare. 

ALSHINDER, s. Alexanders, Smyrniuni 
olusatrum, Linn., S. 

Dear me ! there’s no an (dahindcr I itieet. 

There’s no a whinny bush thai trips my leg, 

Tliere’s no a tulloch that 1 set my foot on, 

But WOOS remembranco frae her dear retreat. 

JJmuUd ami Flora, p. 82. 

ALSMEKLE, adi\ As much. 

“That all men Secularis of the Realmo be weill 
purvait of the said harnes and wapinnis, — vnder the 
painis followand, that is to say, of ilk gentilman,— 
at the tliride default x. puml, and alsmekfe als oftymes 
as he defaltis ef tei •.'’^art. ” Acts Ja. 1, 1425. c. 67. 
Eilit. 1566. V. cunj, 

ALSONE, adv. As soon. 

And alsmie os the day wes clear, 

Tlmi that with in the castell wer 
Had armyt thaim, and maid thniin boiin. 

Barbour, xv. 131, MH. 

It seems to be properly aU none, from als conj. q. v. 
and A.-S. sona, soon. 

ALSSAFER, adv. In as far; Aberd. Reg. 
MS. 

^LSUA, adv. Also. 

And the trels begouth to ma 
Burgeans, and brycht blomys alsua. 

Barbour, v. 10. MB. 

Than Venus knawing hir spoch of fonyeit myml, 

To that effect, scho mycht the Ti-ojane kynd 
And woris to cum furth of Italy al»ua, 

Withhald, and kepe fVom boundis of Lybia, 

Answered and said. 

Doug. Virgil, 103, 24. 

A.-S. alswa, id. V. Als, adv, 

ALSWYTH, adv. Fortlnvith. 

Bot a lady off that countrd, 

That wes till liim in ner degre 
Off cosynage, wes wondir blyth 
Off his arywyng ; alswuth 
Sped hyr til him, In full grfit by, 

With fourty nwju in cuirmany. 

harbour, v. 136. MB. V. SwiTH. 

ALUNT, adv. In a blazing state, Roxb. 
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To Set Alunt, v. a. 1. To put in a blaze, 
ibid. 

2. Motaph. to kindle, to make to blaze, S. 

For If they raise the taxes higher, 

They ’ll set almU that smoostin’ fire, 

Whulk ilka session helps to beet, 

An’, when It burns, they'll get a heat. 

Uogffh Scot. PasiomXs^ p. 16. 

Bweet Me^ maist set mv saul aluni 
Wi’ rhyme, an’ Pate’s diseaHe, 

A. Scott's Poefins, 1811, p. 81. V. Lunt. 

ALWAIES, Alwayis, conj, 1. Although; 
notwithstanding, however. 

* Alwayis Makdowald wea aa invadit, that it wea 
ncccasar to him to gif battal to Makbcth.” Bellend. 
Cron. b. xii. c. 1. 

“The kind and manor of this disease is conceiled, 
alwam it may be gathered of the penult verse of the 
chapter.” Bruce’s Serm. 1091. Sign. B. fol. 1. It is 
rendered although in the Eng. ed. 1617. 

‘ ‘ The remonstrants, with all their power, would 
have opix>8eil it, [the coronation of Charles II.], others 
nrolong^ it as long as they wore able. Always^ 
blessed be Go<l, it is this day celebrated with great joy 
and contentment to all honest-hearted men here.’* 
Baillie’s Lott. ii. 367. It also frequently occurs in 
Bpotswood 8 Hist. 

Tills may l^e viewed as a Fr. idiom, as it resembles 
toutes/oWf which literally signifies all timss, but is used 
in the sense of although,. It seems questionable, 
however, if this be not merely a kind of translation 
of the more ancient term algaies^ which, as lias been 
seen, occurs in a sense nearly alhod, signifying at all 
events. 

2. Sometimes it is used as if it were a mere 
expletive, without any definite meaning. 

“ Nochtheles, he beleuit (gif his army faucht with per- 
seuerant Constance) to haue victory be sum chance of 
fortoun, Alwayis he set down his tentis at Dupline nocht 
far fra the water of Erne.” Bellend. Cron. TB. xv, c. 2. 

Nochttheles is the translation of nihil tamen in Boeth. 
But there is no term in the original corresponding with 
alwayis. 

AMAILLE, B. Enamel. 

About hir neck, quhito os the fjh’e amailley 
A gudelie chyne of small orfeveryo 
Quharc by there hang a ruby, without faille. 

Like to ane hert semapin verily, ^ 

That, 08 a apork of lowe so wantonly 
Semyt blmyng upon. hir quliito throto. 

King's Quair^ li. 29. 

“White as the enamel produced by means of the 
fire.” Tytler conjectures that “the two last words 
have been erroneously transcribed,” and that “the 
original probably is, Quhito as the fayre anamaUl^ or 
enamell.'^ ButFr. cmai/ is used in the same sense ; 
also Dan. ampi, Belg. malie^ email. Junius, vo. 
Enamelf refers to Teut. maelen^ pingere, A.-S. maef, 
imago ; and seems to think that the root is Moes-0. 
mel-jaii, scribere. “The fyre amaUle^'^ is an ex- 
pression highly proper. It corresponds to the Lat, 
name mcaustum ; encaustas, enamelled, q. bumt-in, 
wi-ought with fire. It is, however, fayre anmaille ; 
Chron. S. P. i. 21. 

A mmellf id. 0. ^ mmell for gplde smythes [Fr. ] 

eJitnael;" hence “aminellyng, [Fr.] esmailleure 
Palsgrave, B. iii. f. 17. The y. also occurs. “I aw- 
mell as a ^Ide smyth dothe his worke : — Your broche 
is very well ameUed.** Ibid. F. 144, a. 


Amalyeit, part. pa. Enamelled. * 

“Item sex duzane ol buttonis quhairof thair is 
amalyeit with qoheit and reid tbrie duzane and the 
uther thrie duzane amalyeit quhite, and blak.” 
Inventories, A. 1679, p. ^8. 

AMAIST, adv. Almost, S. ; amecut. West- 
morel. 

Ere ye was bom, her fate was past and gane, 

And she ainaist forgot by Uka ane. 

Ross's Bslenofe^ p. 126. 
■A.-S. ealmaest ; Belg. almeestf id. 

AMANG, Amangis, prep. 1. Among. 

This prerogatywe than 

The Gottis fra the Peychtis wan ; 

And was ke^d welle alwayis ' 

Amang the Peychtis in thare dayls. 

Wyniovm, iv. 19. 40. 
The }ave, that levyt In that cuntre, 

Banyst fra thaiue a gentyl-man, 

Thai duelland aimnyys thame wes than. 

Wyntown^ U. 9. ■'32. 

Amang, S. Westmorel. 

This, as has been very justly observed concerning 
the E. word, is from the idea of mixture ; A. -8. meng- 
aUi ge-meng-auj Su.-G. maeng^a^ lal. meng-ay misoere. 
But Wachter derives Germ, mtng-m to mix, from 
Tnaengd multitudo ; to which corresponds Isl. rnenge 
turba, colluvies hominum, G. Andr. It may therefore 
be supposed that amang means, in the crowd. The idea 
of its foimation from maeng-a miscere, might seem to 
be supported by analogy ; Su.-G. iblandy among, being 
formed in the same manner from bland-a to mix. It 
is to b# observed, however, that bland signifies a crowd, 
as well as Isl. menye. Hire accordingly resolves iblandy 
inter, by in turba ; from i prep, denoting I’w, and blandy 
mixtura, turba. In like manner. Gaol, mecssgy amonff, 
is evidently from measg-am to mix, to mingle. V. 

I Menyix. 

2. It seems used adverbially as signifying, at 
intervals, occasionally. 

It wes gret cunnandnes to kep 
Thtr taknl in till sic a thrang ; 

And wyth sic wawis ; for ay atnanOy 

, ITie wawys reft thair sycht off laiul, 

^ Barbieury iu. 714. MS. 

AMANG HANDS, in. the meantime, S. O. 

“ My father — put a’ past me that he od&ld, and had 
he not deet amang handSy — I’m sure I canna think 
what would hae come o’ me and my first wife.” The 
Entail, i. 284. 

A.-S. gemang tham has the same meaning, interea, 
“in the mean time,” Somner. 

AMANISS, prep. Among, for amangis. 

“Thaffor ilk soy tour of the said dome, and thar 
lordis ilkman be him self, is iu ane amerciament of iho 
court of parliament ;->-and in ane vnlav of the said 
ayer for thaim ; and in ane vnlau of the parliament 
armnks thaim al, sic as eiferis of lav.^^ Act. Audit. 
A. 1476, p. 67. 

AMBASSATE, Ambassiat, ». 1. This term 
is not 8}7ion. with embassy, as denoting the 
message sent ; nor does it properly signify 
the persons employed, vieww mdividnally: 
but it respects the same persons considered 
collectively, . * 
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'fhan the omhoMuie. thAt wne Tetomit agane, 

From Diomedes ciet4 JEthoUane, 

< He bad do sohaw the oredence that they brocbt, 
Perordoure aUude there anewere, falaim itocht. 

Doug, Virgily 369, 38. 

In thia sense it is used ia 0. B. 

The kvivge then gsae nnt^that hye ambassate 

Full riche nftee and mlds enonghe to apende ; 

And bad tueim «ue tkeii* lordes, in whole senate. 

His letters so, whiche he then to hym sende. 

Hwrdynge'a Chron. Fol 74. b. 

Fr. amboeeadey id. 

2. I fiud It used in one instance for a sinj^e 
person. 

*‘It W08 ooncludit to send twa Biiicli*y ambasaatoum. 

Anc of thaim to paa to the oonfiderat kyngis of 
Scottis and Pyohtis. — The aeound amhaasat to paa to 
Ktiua capitaue of France.” Bellend. Cron. B. vii. c. 

16. 

This term baa by many learned writers been traced 
to a remote* age. Featua has observed, that with £n« 
nins amhactesy in the Gaulic language, denotes a ser- 
vant. From Caesar, Bell. Gall. o. 14, it api^eara that it 
was a name mven by the Gauls to the retainers or 
clients of goeat men. This term has passed through 
almost all the Goth, dialects ; Moes-G. andhuMay 
minister, whence andhahtjany miniatrare ; A. -S. amhihty 
embehty ymheiity nunister ; Alem. arahald ; ampahtiy 
Gl. Mens. lah anuH^ ainboty id. It has been deduced 
from am or amhy oiroum, and hiet-my prxecipero, otic 
who receives the commands of another ; from Alem. 
mdi hachy jxlfet tergum } from amb and adU-erty q. cir- 
cuinagere, one who is constantly enga^l as acting for 
his superior. That the first sy liable simiifies circum is 
highly probable, because it apx>ears both as ambiht aiul 
jnMiht m A.-S. ; and altliough and is used in Moes-G., 
from the structure of the word, it would seem that babty 
or bahtSy is the second syllable. But whatever tie the 
formation of this word, it is supposed to have origi- 
nated the modem term. It is indeed very probable 
that'L. B. ambaacioy found in the Salic law as signify- 
iiiff honourable service, was formed from Alem. am- 
id., and thence ambaackUor. 

AMBAXAT, s. The same with Ambassate, 
embassy, 

— ^^Exceptahd — the acciouns pertening to my lorxlis, 
and personiB ^at suld pass in our souerane lordis lega- 
cioun & embaxat,'^ Act. Horn. Cone. A. 1491, p. 200. 

AMBRY, s. A press in which the provision ' 
for the dally use of a family in the country 
is locked up, S. “A word,” says Johns. 

still used in the northern counties, and in 
Scotland.” V. Almbrie, Atimrie, and 
Cap-Ambry. 

“They brake down beds; boards, embriesy and other 
tihiber Work, and made fire of the samen.” Spalding’s 
Ti%ub, ii. 188. 

AMBUTIOUN, .. Ambition. 

“ Comdder weill quhat ye ar, for ye ar — to fecht for 
na am^fuUfMn nor auarice, hot allanerly be constant 
virtew.” Bellend. Cron. B. v. c. 3. 

To AMEISE, Amese, Ameyss, r. a. To miti- 
gate, to appease. 

Bot othyr lordis, that war him by 
Antmaayt the King In to party. 

Badxntt, xvl. 184. MS. 

i.e. in part assuaged his indignation. In edit. 1620, 

Hes iMomdy Ac. 


-He message send 

I Tyl Arwyrsgus, than the Kyng,-r 

For til aiaesS all were and stryie. 

Wyntawny v. 3. 49. 

This has no connexion with Fr. mmof-fr, cohibere, 
r^rimere, to which Rudd, inclines to trace it. Mr. 
M^pherson mentions C. B. mamCy soft. This Ihre 
considers as derived from Su.-G. ma«-a, to warm ; 
maaa sig foer eldatiy ante fooum pandiculari. But 
■ ,{tha origin undoubtovily is Germ. w.aM-en moderari, 
tieiihperare,.mitigare ; Franc, metzrany id. Germ, meuma- 
tofn, is iiw most generally used. Wachter traces 
inese terms to Germ, maasy Alom. mezy modus. 'The 
V, Meky q. v. is used in the same sense with Ameia. 

AMEITTIS, 8, pL Ameit denotes the amice^ 
the first or undermost part of a priest's 
habit, over which he wears the alb.” 

“Item ane ohesabill, — twa abbis, twa ameittia of 
Bartanc clayth,” &o. Coll. Inventories, A. 1542, p. 
68 . • 

Fr. amiciy L. B. amici-uay primum cx sex induinentiM, 
cpiscopo et presbyteris conunuiiibns ; AmicUiSy Alba, 
cftnguluin, Stola, Manipulus, ct Planeta. Du Cange. 

AMEL, 8* Enamel. 

“ Her colour outvied the lily and the damask rose ; 
and the amel of her eye, when she smiled, it was iin- 
|K>88iblo to look steadfastly on,” Winter Ev. Tale.s, 
li. 8. V. Amaillk. 

AMENE, adj. Pleasant, 

For to bohftld it was ano glore to so 
The Btabillyt wyndys, and the caliiiyt se, • 

Tlie soft scHRoun, the tirniameut nerene, 

The loune ilhimlimto are, and firth amnia. 

Doug. Virgil, 400, 4. 

Lat, amoen-vSy id. 

AMEBAND, a<Ij. Green, verdant. 

I walkit furth about tlio feildis tyte, 

Qubilkia tho repleiiiRt studo ful of dolyte, 

With lierbiw, comes, cattel and fi*ute treis, 

Pleute of Htore, birdis and beny bcis, 

In avietaivd luedls fleand est and we.st. 

iJuug, Viryily 449, 13. 

Fi-om the colour of the emerald, Fr, emeraud. 

It is conjectured that this has been written Amer- 
and ; u and n being often mistaken for each other. 

To AMERCIAT, r. (r. To fine, to amerce. 

— “To cause beoallit absents, to vnlaw and arnarnaf. 
trauBgressouris, ” &o. Acta Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V. r)0‘2. 
Lat. part, amcrcial-iia. 

AMERIS, Aumers, Embers. 

The assiH depe, murnand with moiiy cry, 

Doun did thay cast, and scrappis out attains 
The hete anwriSy and tho birtullit banys. 

hung. Virgil, 368, 27. 
Lurid and black, hlg giant Rtoofl 
Scowl’d like a thunder-cloud ; 

Blao as the levin glanst bis inane ; 

His een like auinera glow’d, 

^ Jamieson's Pojyul. Ball, i, 248. 

This, 1 apprehend, is the pron. of Moray, A. -8. 
aemiyriay Bclg. amereuy Su.-G. morja ; ItA. eimyrm, 
favilla j which some derive from efwttr tenuis fumus, 
Dan. cm, jem, favilla. 

AMYDWART, prep. In or toward the midst 
of. 
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He thare with mony thousand can hy, 

And euin amydvfart m his trono j^te, 

For him arrayit, takin has his sete. 

Dmig, Virg, 187, 25. 

AMYRALE, Amyrall, j». An admiral. 

Of Frawns thai tuk wp all of were — 

And si wo the Ainwrale of that flot. 

Wyni(yuyn^ vil 9. 99. 

Fr. amiral; Belg. ammirael; Ital. ammiragliOi L. B. 
admxralim, Kilian refers to Arab, cmmir^ rex, impe^ 
rator ; more properly, wmir^ a prince, a loiji. Hence, 
it is said, among the Saracens and Turks, the satrap of 
a city, or prefect of a province, had the title of Am\ica 
and ArnXraL According to l)u Cange, he who had 
the command of a fleet was also, among the Saracens, 
called Amiral. Admiraiiua is mentioned by Matt. 
Paris, as a Saracen designation. A. 1272. According 
to Mr. Ritson, the original Aranic is am/>er al omrah^ 
or prince of the princes ; Gl. K. Met. Rom. 

The learned Lundius (in his Not. ad LL. West- 
Goth. ) views it as a word of Gothic origin ; and as 
fonned of a, the mark of the datiVe, ra/r, mor, the sea, 
and al all ; q. toti mari prsefectus. V. Seren. Addend, 
in Not. 

To AMIT, \\ a. To admit. 

Quhat will ye mar ? this thing ainUtyt wal5, 

That Wallace sxild on to the lyoun pas. 

Wallace, xi. 235. MS. 

A mil my asking, gif so the fatis gydls. 

Doug. Virgil, 154, 46. 

AMITAN, /f. A fool or mad person, male or 
female; one yielding to excess of anger, 
Diimfr, 

C. B. ameth denotes a failure. 

AMITE, s. . An ornament whicli Popish 
canons or priests wear on their arms, when 
they say mass. 

— “3 albs and 3 with parutes therto of the 

same stuff.” Hay’s Scotia Sacra, MS. p. 189. 

0. E. amess, amke^ amki, id. V. Ameittis. 

AMMELYT, part. pa. Enamelled. 

Sum «telo hawbrekis forgis furth of plate, 

Bimyst flawkertis and leg hames fute hate, 

With latlt sowpyl siluer weil amindyt. 

Doug. Virgil, 230, 26. 

Fr. emoitUer ; L. B. amaylare ; Belg. emailer-en ; 
Dan. ameler-er, id. V. Amaille. 

To AMMONYSS, v. a. To admonish, to 
counsel, to exhort. . 

And quhen Schw Aymer has sene 
His men Ileand naly hptlen, 

Wyt ye weil him wes full way, 

Bot he moucht nocht atnmonyse sway. 

That ouy for him wald tome ag%in. 

Ba/rbour, viii. 349. MS. 

1. e. “admonish so, or in such a manner.” He also 
uses armnesising for admonishing. V. Monestyng, 

AMOREIDIS, i. pi. Emeralds. 

“Resaavit fra the erll of Murray ane cordoun of' 
bonnet, with p^irUs, rubeis, and amoreidia ; the nom- 
ber of rubeis ar n 3 me, and of greit peirlis xlii, and of 
emeroldis nyne,” Coll. Inventories, A. 1579, p, 278. 

AMORETTIS, #. pi. Loveknots, garlands. 

And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hewe, 

Of plumys partit rede, and quhite, and blewe : 


Full of quaking spangis b^cht as gold, 

Forgit of sohap like to the amorettia. 

Quair, 11. 27, 28. 

Not yolad in silk was he, 

But all in flouris and flourettis, 

Y painted all with cmof^tis. 

Chatteer, Bom. Rose. 

Fr. amourettes, love-tricks^ dallianoea, Cotgr. 

To AI 4 OVE, Amow, V, a. To move with 
anger, to vex, to excite. 

The Kyng WUlame nevertheles 
Heyly amount thar-at wes, 

And stwde this gud man hale agayne 
In fawour of hys awyne chapyllayne. 

Wyntoum, vli, 8. 278. 

For thoucht our fayis haf mekill mycht, 

Thai have the wrang and succudry ; 

And cowatyss of senyowry 
Amowys thaim, for owtyn mor. 

Bcurbou/r, xil. 299. MS. 

Amove is used in 0. E. Fr. emouv-oir,' id. 

AMOUR, 8. Love. 

Of hete amou/ria the subtell quent fyre 

Waystis and coiwumis merch, banis and lire, 

Doug. Virgil, 102, 3. 

Fr. amour, Lat. amor. 

AMPLEFEYST, ... 1. A sulky humour, 

Loth. Roxb. ; a term applied both to man 
and beast. A horse is said to tak the ample- 
feyst, when he becomes restive, or kicks with 
violence. It is sometimes pronounced 
feyst. 

2. A fit "of spleen ; as, He’s ta’en up an 
, amplefeyat at me,” Roxb. 

3. Unileccssary talk ; as, “ We canna be 
fash’d wi’ a’ his amplefeyatSj’ ibid. 

Here, I suspect, it properly includes the idea of such 
language as is expressive of a troublesome or discon- 
tented disposition. 

If mmple/eyat should be considered as the oridnal 
form, we might trace the term to Isl, wamhill, aodo- 
rtien, and/y^r, flatus, peditus, from fya-a, pedere. 

AMPLIACIOUN, s. . Enlargement. 

“ He tuke purpois to spend all the mdhie and riches, 
ottin be this aventure, in ampliacioun of the Hous of 
upiter.” Bellend. T. Liv. p. 91. , . 

Fr. ampliation, id. * ^ 

AMPTMAN, s. The governor of a fort. 

— “ Before my departing, I took an attestation, from 
the Amptman of the castle, of the good order and dis- 
cipline that was kept by us there.” Monro’s Exped. 
P. ii..p. 9, 10. 

Dan. amht-vmnd, seneschall, castellan, constable, 
keeper of a castle, from amhd, an office, employment, 
or charge ; Swed. aembetsman, a civil officer ; Teut. 
ampt-man, amrnau, praefectus, praetor. Kilian, 

AMRY, 8. A sort of cupboard. V. Aumrie. 
AMSOHAOH, 8. A misfoiiune, S. B. 

But there is nae need. 

To siokan an amahaoh that we drive our head. 

As lang’s we’re sae skair’d i!rae the roiimlng o t. 

Song, Bo 8S*8 SUenore, p. 185. 

Ir. and Gael, anshogh, adversity, misery. 
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AMSHACK,’«'. “Noose, fastening,” Gl. 
Sibb. 

This seems the same with Ifam-8kackei^ q»v. 

To AMUFF, r. a* To move, to excite. 

** That na man tak on hande in tyme to oum to amtfff 

^ or mak weir aganis other vnder all payne that may 
folowe be course of comuioun lawe.” Pari. Ja. I. A, 

1424, Acts £d. 1814, p. 1. V. Amove. 

•AN. • In ^N, adv. V. In. 

To AN, V, a. 

Wist yo what Tristrem ware, 

Micne gode y wold him aw ; 

Your owhen soster him bare. 

^ Sir 2Vw/rm,#p. 42. st. 66. 

Y tidce that me Gode an. 

Ibid. p. 144, 

“To owe, what God owes me, i.e. means to send 
me Gl. I apprehend that the v. properly signifies, 
to appropriate, to allot as one’s own ; not as immo- 
diatdy allied to A.-S. ag-an^ Su.-O. aeg-a ]x)SRidere ; 
but to egn-a^ proprium facere. Germ, eigen-fn^ eign-f w, 
id. from Su.-O. egen^ Germ, eigen, proprius, one’s own; 
as A.-S. agn-ian, ayn^igean, possidere, arc formed from 
agen proprius, a derivative from ag-an, w*lience E. otn\ 

Thus an, to which the modem oum corresponds, is re- 
lated to ag^an, only in the third demo. 

It seems, however, to be also used improperly in the 
sense of atve, or am indebted to. 

Sir King, God loke the, 

As y the love and an, 

And thou hast served me. 

Ibid. p. 47. 

AN, And, covj. 1. If. 

We ar to fer fra hurne to flcy, 

Tharfor lat ilk man worth i bo. 

Yone argaUryngis of tills oountre ; 

And thai sail fley, I trow, lychly, 

And men ossoile thalm maulyly. 

Barbour, xiv. 282. MS. 

Luf syn thy nychtbouris, and wirk tliame ua vnriclit, 

Willing at thou and thay may hanc the sicht 

Of heuynilys blys, and tyi.st thaiiie nooht tlieifra ; 

For arid thou <lo, sic luf dow nocht aiie atra. 

iJvug. Virgil, 95, 54. 

And thow my counsal wrocht had in al thing, • 

Ful welcum had thou bene ay to that King. 

BrieMft of PebUs, p. 44, 

And in generally used for i/ throughout this room. 

At thlr wordis gud Wallace brynt as fyr ; 

Our haistoly he ansuerd him in ire. 

ITiowleid, he said, the auth full oft has beyii, 

Thar and I baid, quhar thou duffst uocht be Kcyn, 

Contrar enemya, na mar. for Scotlandis lyclit, 

Ilian dar the Uowlat quheu tliat the <lay is brycht : 
lliat talll full meit thow has tauld Iwj thi sscll. 

To thi desyr thow sail me nocht compell. 

Wallace, x. 146. MS. 

• There havel bidden, where thou durst. not be seen. 

Edit. 1648. p. 269. 

It must be ot8eWe(l,.that if and h©r< signify if, it 
must be viewed as in immediate connexion with these 
words, ^ • 

’ That taill full melt, Ac. 

In this case, Wallace, instead of absolutely asserting, 
only makes a supiioBition that he appeared where 
vStewart durst not snew his face ; and on the ground of 
. this supposition applies Stewart’s tale conoeniiug the 
Howlat to himsw. If this be not the oonnekion, 
which is at best doubtful, amd is hero used in a sin^lar 
sense. It might, in this case, signify ,«inily, iiicmod ; 
analogous to Isl. enda, quidem, G. Aiidr. p. 61. 


It is frequently used by Chaucer in the sense of (/\ 
Fayu wolae I do you mirthe, and I wlste how. 

Canterbury T. v. 768. 

For and I sbulde rekene every vice. 

Which that she hath, ywU I wer to nice. 

Ibid. v. 10307. 

An, as far as 1 have oliserv’^ed, appears to be the more 
modem orthography, borrowed from vulgar pronun- 
ciation. 

“ (f and An, spoils many a good charter.” S. 
Prov. Kelly, p. 200. 

Dr. Johnson has observed, that “ a;i is sometimes, in 
authors, a contraction of and \f quoting, a 
proof, the following passage from Shakespeare : 

-He muHt Hpoak truth, 

An they will take it, so ; if not, he’s plain. 

But this conjecture has not the slightest foundation. 
Su.-G. aen is used in the same sense with our a7L 
Pailiicula oonditionalis, says Hire, literarum elementi.s 
et sono referens Grsacorum cal', si. Ho adds, that it is 
now almost obsolete, although it occurs very frequently 
in the ancient laws of the Goths. ACn fae Jlogher, si 
• pecus tronsiliorit ; “an the fe fie,” S. Leg. Westg. 

Mr, Tooke derives an from A. -8. an-an dare ; as 
synon. to if, gif, from gif -an, id. Somner indeed ren- 
ders An as equivalent to do voi dono, I give or grant ; 
quoting this instance from a testamentary deed in 
A. -8., although without mentioning the place, AJrenf 
that ic an minum klaforde, Ac. Iriinum quod ipso 
donavi Domino ineo. Lye translates An, iiidulgeat, 
largiatur, Caedm. 41, 4, As ainf seems to bo the ohl 
ortho^aphy of this word, Mr. TfX)ke might probably 
view' it as from the same origin with ana, used in its 
common sense, et ; which lie dei’ives from An-an-ad, 
dare oongeriem. But as 8u.-0. aen has not only the 
signification of si, but also of et, in the old laws of the 
Goths ; and as Isl. end has the same meaning ; it does 
not api>ear probable that the A.*8axoiis would need to 
clap two words togeihef, in order to form a conjunction 
that was every inomeut in their mouths. 

2, All is sometimes used as equivalent to 
although. 

“Get enemies the mastery over Christ as they will, 
lie will ay be up again upon them all, an they* luid 
sw'orn’t.” W. Guthrie’s 8enn. p. 11. 

ANA, Anay, A river-island, a holm ; 
pron. q. awnOy Koxb. 

“The Ana, or island, opposite to the library [Kelso], 
was many feet under water, as was also the pier-head. 
Not a vestige could be seen of Wooden d/nt.— We re- 
giot to observe that the Mill Ana, which so beauti- 
ul an ornament to this place,— is materially injured, 
and one of its finest trees overthrown.” Caledoniui 
Mercury, Jan. 29, 1820. 

“Depones, that the nolt never pastured on the 
Anay ; and that when they did ly down, it was always 
on the stones at the head qf the Anay ; and that when 
the cattle came into the water-(diannel at tlie head of 
Wooden Anay, there was no glass growing, unless 
wliat sprung up among the stones,” Froof, Walkei of 
Easter Wooden, 1756, p. 1, 2. 

The termination would certainly indicate a Goth, 
origin ; Isl. ey, A.-S. eage, 8u.-G. oe, denoting an 
island ; which Hire traces to Heb. 'W ee, id. This 
word forms the termination of these well-known desig* 
nations, the Sudereys, the Nonlercys, i.e. the southern 
islands, the northern islands ; and of most of the 
names of the islands of as it appears even in 

their general denomination. But the initial syllable 
bears more resemblance to the Celtic, and may be 
‘viewed as originally the same with C.-B, atvon, Gael. 
amhain, pron. avain, a river, retained as the name of 
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several rivers in Britain. Ooidd we suppose the word 
comp, of a Celt, and Goth, word, it would be q. Awon- 
«V, the river-island. Su.-G. oe», however, deno^ an 
island attached to the continent; insula, continenti 
adtixa ; Loccen. Lex. Jur. Suio-Goth. p. 22. 

I am informed, is in Tweeddale used in the 
same sense with Ana, 

To ANALIE, V. a. To dispone, to alienate ; 
a juridical term. 

“ Prelate may not analie their lands, without the 
Kin^s confirmation.’* Reg. Maj. B. ii. c. 23. Tit. 

“The husband may not analie the heretage, pr lands 
pertaining to his wife.” Quon. Attach, c. &. 

In both places ali&nare is the term used in the Lat. 
copy. In the first passage, although aiialie occurs in 
the Title, dispone is the term U8e<l in the cliapter. 
This is also the case, Ibid. c. 20. The wo^ is evi- 
dently formed from the Lat. v. by transposition. 

Analier, 8. One who alienates goods, by 
transporting them to another country. 

“ The King’s land and realme is subject to weir- 

fai*e ; and therefore sould not be made poore by analiers 
& Bcllers of gudes and geir transported furth of the 
re.alme.” 1 Stat. Rob. I. c. 23. § 1. Alienalores^ Lat. 
copy. V. the v. 

To ANAME, V, a. To call over names, to 
muster. 

In the abbay of Hexhamo 
All thare folk thai gert anaine ; 

And iu-tll all thare ost thai fand 
Of men armyd hot twa thowaande. 

Wpitown, viii. 40. 104. 

ANARLIE, adv. Only ; tlie same with 
anerly. 

“That ane richt excellent prince John© duke of 
Albany,— naturaill ana lauchful sono of vm- 
(luhile Alex^ duke of Albany,— is the secund persouno 
of this realme, & tuiolie air to his said umciuhile/a^er.” 
Acts Ja. V. 1516, II, 263. V. Anekly. 

To 'ANARME, Annaiimb, v. a. To arm. 

“Ilk burges hauand fyftie pundis in ^dis, salbe 
haill anarmit, as a Gentilman aucht to be.’^ Acts Ja. 
1. 1429. c. 137. edit. 1666. 

ANCHOR-STOCK, «. . Properly a loaf 
made of rye; the same with Anker-Stock. 

“ One of the first demonstrations of the approach of 
Christmas in Edinburgh was the annual appearance of 
large tables of anchor-stocks at the heoti of the Old 
Fisnmarket Close. Tlieso anchor -stocks^ the only 
species of bread made from rye that I have ever ob- 
served offered for sale in the city, were exhibited in 
every variety of size and price, from a halfpenny to a 
half-crown.’*^ Blackw. Mig. Dec. 1821, p. 691. 

ANCIETY, Ancietib, s. Antiquity. 

“ The Clerk Register did move before your Lop®. — 
1. The of Ms place.— Answer 1. Fortheanciefic 

of his place,” Ac. Acts Ch. II. Ed. 1814, vii. App. 68. 
O. ¥v, antidt aucient. V. Auncietik, 

ANCLETH, Hancletii, s. Ankle, Gl. 
Sibb. 

AND, conj. If. V. An. 

AND A*, An’ a’, adv. Used in a sen^ dif- 
ferent from that in which it occurs in E., as 


explained by Dr. Johnson. In S/ it seems 
properly to signify, not every thing^ but ^ in 
addition to what has been already men- 
tioned also, besides.’^ 

The red, red rose is dawning amd a\ 

—The white haw-blooni drops nlnnie an* a\ 

— r the*howe-howms o’ Nltnsdale my love lives an* a*. 

Hem, Nithe. Song, p. 110, 111, 112. 

For And a*. V. Sta’. 

Ani> all was anciently used in the same sense. 

“ Item ane claith of estate — with thte pandis and 
the taill and all freinyeit with threid of gold.” Coll. 
Inventories, A. 1561, p. 133. 

ANDERMESS, ». V. Anoyr’s-Day. 

ANDYR’S-DAY, Androis-IiJbss, Ander- 
ME88, s. Th(} day dedicated to St. Andrew, 
the Patron Saint of Scotland, the 30th of 
November. 

—I me went this Andyr*8 day^ 

Ffast on my way making my mone, 

In a mory momyng of May, 

Be Huntley my self alone, 

. Ti've Thomas t ’Jamieson* s Pop. Ball. ii. 11. 
“Anont sohnond fishing for the watoris of Forth, 
Teth and Tay, and their graines,— that they may be- 
gin at Ajuietmeas as was done befoir.” Acts Cha. 1. 
Ed. 1814, vol. V. 275. 

“The haill olergie — laitlie grantit — the sowme of 
2500 Lih. to be payTt l)e thamo to his Grace at the first 
of Midsomer l^t bipast, and the sowme of 2500 Lib. 
at the foist of Hand Andro nixtocum. — Tlie saidis pre- 
latis hes instantlie a^linsit to my said Lord Govemour 
— thair partis of the said AndroU-Meaae-l'erme^ togid- 
der with the rest of the last Midsomer-Tenne awana be 
thamo.” Sed*. Counc. A. 1647, Keith’s Hist. App. j). 
55. ^ 

Tlie name of Andirs^ness Market is still given to a fair 
held at this season, at Perth. 

Saintandrosmes occurs in the same sense. 

“The lordis assignis to Dungall M‘Dowale of Mac- 
carstoune — to prufe that he has pait to the Abbot of 
Kelso xij chalder, iiij belle of melo & here, A iiij bolle 
of quhete for the teindis of M’karstone, of the termes 
of Saintandrosmes , md Candilmes last past.” Act. 
Dom. Cone. A. 1480, p. 76. 

More strictly it denotes the night preceding 8t. 
Andrew’s day, Aberd. Porths. “ Andirmes, Andirsmesy 
or the vigill of Sanct Androu.” Aberd^*/^g. 

Andrime88-Ewin, a . The vigil of St. An- 
drew, the evening before St. Andrew’s day. 

“Ho — askit at the sheriff till superoed quhill the 
XX vii j day of Novembr, quhilk is Setterda, forrow An- 
drimess ewin next to cum,” Ac. Chart, Aberbroth. 
F. 141. 

ANDLET, 8. A very small ring, a mail. 

'' Andlets or males the pound .weight^ls. fid.” 
Rates, A. 1670, p. 2. Fr. mnelel, 

ANDLOOIS. 

• ^ 

“Produoentis et quadraginta monilibus dictis ami- 

locis deauratis ad usum domine regine xxxvi s.” Corn- 
pot. Tho. Cranstoun, A. 1438. 

The meaning of amUocis is in so far fixed by monili- 
husj but it is uncertain whether we are to underatand 
this as denoting necklaces, or ornaments in general. 
The latter seems the preferable sense, because the 
number mmi^oned-~rtwo hundred and forty. ^ Did hot 
tho same objection lie against the idea of rings, this 
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might \m vieired mi oorr. from 0. Fr. andetj ba^e, 
ftnneau, annulus; Roquefort, SuppL: or had there 
been the ali^teat probability that braoeleta bad been 
meant, we mkht have traoed the term to A.«S. hand^ 
manua, and me sera, q. handdocks, or looks for the 
wrists. 

^JNDREW, (The StVa designation occasion- 
ally given to the Scottish gold coin which is 
more properly called the £yon. 

“The St, Andrew of Robert 11. iireighs generally 
88 gr, that of Robert m. 60 pr. the St. Andrew or 
Lion of James H. 48 gr. This continued the only de* 
vice till James HI. introduced the unicorn holding the 
shield.*’ Cardonners Numism. Pref. p. 28. 

ANE, adj. One* 

The Kin^ off irehery 
Come to^hyr Eduaard halily, 

And thar manredyn gan him ma ; 

Bot gUf it war ane or twa. 

Barhimr, xvi 304. MS. 

“ As the signes in the sacraments are not alwayis ane; 
ea the same in baith, are not of ane number : For in 
baptisms, wee haue but ane element, into this sacra- 
ment ;wee Jiaue twa elements.” Bruce’s Serm. on the 
Sacrament, 1690. Sijm. F. 2. b. 

Moes-G. ain ;A.-8. an, one; anc. Su.-G. an; mod. 
Su.-G, en; Alera., Germ., and lal. ein; Belg. een; 
Gael, aon, id. * 

Ane, article, signifying one, but with less em- 
phasis. 

Mr. Maepherson justly observes, that this is proper- 
ly the same with the adjective. “In Wyn town’s 
time,” he adds, “ it was rarely used before a word be- 
mnnipg with a consonant, but afterwards it was nut 
before aU nouns indifferently. V. Douglas and otner 
later writers.” Barbour, who preceded Wyntown, 
uses it occasionally before a word beginning with a 
consonant, although rarely. 

In till his luge a fox he saw, 

That fast on ane salniound gan gnaw, 

>ur, xix. 664. MS. 

To AlNE, t>.* n. To agree, to accord. 

SwA haphyde hym to U the Kyng 

And dnya for hys rawnsownyng • 

For to gyf that tyme hym tyle 
Schyppys and wyttaylo til his wylle. 

Wynicnm, iii. 3. 42, 

Germ, ein-en, id. Sensu forensi eat ooncordare, con- 
venire ; $ic/i vereifien, pacisci. Wachter. This s^ms to 
bo merely an obIi(me sense, of etn-en, statuere, synon. 
with Su.-Q. en-a, nrmiter sibi aliquid proponore. Isl. 
eining, unio ; 'Su.-G. enio, Germ, etnig, concors. I need 
scarcely observe, that all these evidently refer to Ane, 
en, one, as their origin. 

ANEABIL, 6. Am unmarried woman. 

• “ Bot gif he hes mony sonnes, called Mnlierati 
(that is, gotten and procreat vpon ane concubine, or as 
we c^mimoidie say, vpon cme ANEABIL or singill 
' woman, whom he mar^ therofter, as his laxqfull wtfe) 
he may not for anie light cause, without consent of his 
heire, giue to the said after-home sonne, anie parte of 
his heretage, albeit he be weill willing to doe the 
samine.” ^g. Maj. B. ii. c. 19. s. 8. 

Anahle is an old Fr. word, simfying, hahUe, cap- 
able. The Scots, according to Menage, have formed 
from it .the forsenic term whahUis, to denote a man 
who is not married. C’est un vieux mot qui se trouve 
sou vent dans les.vieiUes Chiurtes. Aptus, idoneus. 
Diet. This may be the origin of A'neahil as sig- 


nifying a woman who, being single, is not legally dis- 
qualified, or rendered ut{fU lor being married. 

ANEDING, 8. Breathing. 

. On athir half that war sa stad. 

Per the rycht gret heyt that tnai had, 

For fechtyn, and for sonuys het, 

That all tnair H^sche of swate wes w«te. 

And sic a stew ralss out off thaim then, 

Off aneding bath off horss ttn<tmon, 

And off powdyr ; that sic myrknes 
In till the ayr alK)W)nie thaim wes, 

That it wes woudre for to se. 

Barbour, xl 616. MS. 

This word is printed as if it were tWo, edit. Pink. 

‘ But it is one word in MS, Thus it has b^n read by 
early editors, aiul understoo<l in the sense given 
above. For in edit. 1620, it is rendered breaSihuj,* 
p. 228. V. Avnd, V, 

AlNEFALD, adj. Honesty acting a faithful 
part. 

And farthermare, Amata the fare Queue, 

Quhilk at al tymeH thine ane- fold freynd has bene, 

Wyth hir awne hand dois sterno lyjmand law. 

And for effray hir selfe has brocht of claw. 

Doug. Virgil, 436, 16. 

Fidelissima, Virg. Hero it is printed, os if the two 
syllables foimed separate wor<ls. 

This is evidently the same with qfald, with this dif- 
ference only, that in the composition of it a, as signify- 
ing one, is used ; and here ane, in the same sci^se. 

ANE 1ST, Aniest, Anist, prep. Next to, 
Ayrs. Roxb. ; used also as an adv. V. 
Neist. 

Tlie auld wife aniest the fire — 

She died for lack of suisliing. 

Herd^s Coll. ii. 16. 

“ Off I sets for gray stono anist the town-clougli. ” 
Blackw. Mag. Nov. 1820, 201. 

ANELIE, adv. Only. 

“Wee are conjoined, and fastnod vj^ with ane 
C'lirist, bee the moyan (sayis heo) of ane spirito ; not 
bee ane carnal band, or bee ano grosse conjunction ; 
but anclie bo the band of the hnlio spirito. ” Bnico’s 
Seim, on the Sacrament, 1.690. Sign. 1. 3. b. 

ANELIE, adj, ^le, only. 

— “Johne duke of Albany — is — anelie air to his- 
ymouhile fader.” Acts Ja, V. 1516, V. II. 283. A.-S. 

. anelie, unicus. 

ANELYD, part, pa. Aspired ; literally, , 
panted for. 

Eftyr all this Maxiniiane 
Agayne the Empyre wald have tanc ; 

And for that cams in-tyl gret stryfe 
He lede a lang tyrne of hys lyfe 
Wyth Constantynys Sonnya thre, 

Tliat mielyd to tliat Ryawte. 

Wyntmn, v. 10. 480. V. Also viil. 38. 231, 

Mr. Maepherson has rightly rendered this “aspired 
although without fpving the etymon. 8ibb, explains 
anelyd, incited, excited ; from A.-S. anael-an, incitare. 
But the origin of the word, as used by Wyntown, is 
Fr. anhd-er, “ to aspire unto with great endeavour 
Cotgr. Lat. anhel-o; L. B. anel-o, 

ANE MAE. V. At akb mab wi’t. 

ANENS, Anenst, Anent, prep. Over 
agains^ opposite to, S. 
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Thare waa unoccupyid, 

Lyand be-yhond an arme of se 
Antns tliame, a gret contr^. 

Wyniown^ iv. 19. 12. 
Tharfor thair oat but mar abaid 
Buskyt, and ewyn a/i\efnX thaim raid. 

Barbour^ xix, 512. MS. • 
With tliat ano Bchip did spedely aprocbe, 

Fill plosandly sailing vp^on the deip ; 

And sine did slack hir saillis. and gan to creip 
Toward the land aiient quhair that I lay. 

Lyndsay*8 WarkiSf 1692, p. 256. 

A nentf id. Lianoash. Gl. Some derive this from Gr. 
oppositum. Skinner prefers A.>S. tiean, near. 
The Gr. word, as well as ours, together with Moes-G. 
a?utf Aleni. andi Su.-G. ami, ama, contra, seem all 
to claim a common origin. But 1 suspect that aneM 
is corr. from A.-S. ongeartf ex adverse. V. Fore- 

ANKNT. 

Ben Johnson uses antmt, in one passage, in the same 
sense. 

— There’s D. and Rug^ that's Drug, 

And, rlglit aninsi himi a dog snarling Er ; 

There’s , The Alchemist 

AN ENT, Anentis, prep, 1. Concerning, 
about, in relation to, 

Anent Hospitallis that aro fundat of Almous deidis, 

• throw the kingis to be vphaldin to pure folk and seik, 
to be vesyit be the Chancellar, as thay haue bone in 
the kingis progenitouris tyme.’* Acts Ja. I. 1424, c. 
30. oiUt. 1566. 

Arumtis Heretickia and Lollardia, that ilk Bi8ho|)e 
sail gar in^uyre to the Inquisitioun of Heresie, quhair . 
ony sic beis fundin, and at thay be punisit as Law of 
halie kirk requyris.” Ibid. c. 31. 

Anmt the petitiouu maid anent the debtis con- 
tracted be the Frenche men of Weir in this cuntre, tlie 
saids concordit, that the King aiid Quein sail cans re- 
stoir all that quhilk h^penis to be found cevin and 
granted to the Kingis Lieuetenent and his Captanes, 
and utheris officiaris, for the nurischment, sustenta- 
tioun, and maintenance of the said Frenchemen, or 
that quhilk beis found aucht be the Lieutenent, for ser- 
vice of his Majesty, that may appeir be writ, or con- 
fessioun of parties.” Knox’s Hist. p. 230. 

Perhaps this is merely an oblique sense of the term 
which signifies opposite to. It might originate from 
the mode of stating accounts, W marking the sum duo 
over against the name of the oebtor ; or rather from 
the manner in which it was customary to answer peti- 
tions, by marking the reply to each particular clause, 
directly opposite to the clause itself, on the margin. 
Hence the term might be transferred to whatsoever 
directly referred to any person or business. 

• Wiclif uses anentis in the sense of wUht according to. 

“ Anentis men this thing is impossible; but anentis 

Go<l alle thingis ben possible Mat. xix. 

“ Anens the malez and proffitis of the landis of La- 
thoris within the barony of Kynelward, — the lordis of 
cousale decrettis,” ^c. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1488, p. 93. 
This is softened from Anentis. 

2. Opposed to, as denoting a trial of vigour in 
bodily motion, Aberd. 

— Twa woe boaties paHseiigers convey, — 

An' trail’d by horses at a slow jog trot, 

Scarce fit to baud anent an auld wife on her foot. 

D. Andersmi's PoeinSf p. 71. 

3. In a State of opposition to, in reasoning, 
Aberd. 

Could modem heads, wi’ pliilosophlc wit, 

Wi' argument anent an auld wife jiit ? Ih^. p. 73. 


To ANERD, Annebe. V. Akhebd. 
ANEBDANGE, s. Retainers, adherents. 

^'The erle of Buchan— on the ta part, and William 
erle of Erole on ihe tothei; part, for thaim self ^ thar 
parti j A anerdancct — assoarit ilkain vther cmhil the 
fyrst day of May next tocum.” Act. Dom. tk>no. A. 
1478, p. 21. V. AnherdaKdb, 

ANERLY, Anyblt, adv . Only, alone, 
singly. • 

* Strange wtrageouss enrage he had, 

Quhen he sa stoutly, hsm^aUanCy 
For litill strenth on erd, has tane 
To fecht with twa hunder and ma ! 

Thar with he to the ford gan ga. 

And tbai, apon the tothyr party, 

That saw him stand thar 
Thringand in till the W'attyr rad, 

For off him litill dout thai had ; 

And raid till him, in fuU gret hy. 

Barbour^ vi. 182. MS. 

In edit. 1620 it is rendered aUanerlie, the latter being 
more commonly used and better understood, when this 
edit, was published. 

No wald I not also that I suld be 
Cans or occasioun of sic dule, quod he, 

To thy nmist reuthfull moder, traist, and kynd, 
Quhilk anerlie of hir malst tendir mynd, 

From al the vthir niatrouns of our rout. 

Has folio wit the hir louit child aboiit, 

Ne for thy saik refusit not the se. 

And gaif na force of Acestes ciete. 

Btnig. Virgil, 282. 47. 

From A.-S. anre, tan turn, only. This may be a 
derivative from an used* in the sense of solus, alone. 
Hence Lye gives an and am’e as equally signifying, 
tantum, vo. An. Anre is also nearly allied .to the 
Aletn. Rclj. emtr, eineru, solus, sola. But I am much 
inclined to think that, although somewhat altered, it 
is the same with Su.-G. enhvar, Isl. ein hvor, ouisque; 
esj)ecially as this is 'a very ancient word, Ulphilas 
iises ainhvaria in the sense of guilibet; hence the 
phrase, Ainhvaiyanek ize handuns analang jands ; 
unicuique vel singulis illorum manus imponens ; laying 
his hands on every one of them, Luk. iv. 40. It con- 
firms this hypothesis, that A.-S. anra gehwylc signifies 
nnmtpiisque, every one, Mat. xxvi. 22. This, although 
obviously the origin of allanerly, seems to have been 
^ entirely overlooked. It is merely q. all alone, or 
singly. 

Anerly, Anerlie, adj. Single, solitary, only. 

“Yit for all that, thair wald none of thame cum 
to Parliament, to further thair desyre with ane anerlie 
vote.” Buchanan’s Admon. to Trew Lordis, p. 19. 

It occurs in Pinkerton’s Edit, of Tlie Bruce. 

And quhen the King Robert, that was 
Wyss in his deid and anerly. 

Raw hiH men sa rycht douohtely 
The peth apon thair fayis ta ; 

And saw lus fayis defend thaim sa ; 

Than gert he all the Irachery 
That war in till his company, 

Off Arghile, and the Jlis alsiia, 

Speid thaim in gret hy to the bra. 

Barbour^ xvili. 439. 

But it must be read, as in MS., auerty. 

ANERY, a term occurring in a rhyme of chil- 
dren, used for deciding the right of beginning 
a game. Loth. •“ 

Anery, twttery, tickery, aovfn, 

Aliby, crackiby, ten or eleven ; 
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* Pin-pan, muskidan, 

Twewimi, twodhim, twenty-one. 

Blackw, Mag, Aug. 1821, p. $8. 

Teut. riye sigmfiea rul^ order, series, .d fiery may 
be‘q, een-tye^ one or first in order ; «iea-rM<v second in 
order. 2Wad^wi^A.-S. induoDuspartibus. j 

Anes, adv. Once* V. Anis, Ants. 

Akes errand. Entirely on purpose, with a 
sole design in regard to the object mentioned; 
as to gaey to come, to send ones errandy a 
very common phraseology, S. ; and equiva- 
lent to the obsolete expression, for the nanys 
or nonce, 

“My uncle Mr. Andro, Ac. and I heiriiig that Mr. 
George Buchanan was weak, and his historie under the 
press, past ower to Edinr. anne» earend to visit him 
and sie the wark,” J. Melville’s Diary, Life of Mol- 
viUe, L 278. 

PerhM originally an A.-S. phrase, anes afiretid, lite- 
rally, ufuus, vel soil nuntii, of one messagoj anea being 
the genitive of an, unua, also solus. V. End’s krran i>. 

ANETH, prep. Beneath, S. 

As he came down by Merriemas, 

And in by the benty line, 

There has he espied a door lying, 

A neath a bush of ling. 

Miixairday Border, i. 77. 

Then sat she down andh a birken sliado, 

That spread aboon her, and hang o’er her head ; 

Cowthy and warm, and goyrany the gieen, 

Had it, instead of night, the day time been. 

Ross’s Hdenore, p. 62. 

A.-S. neothan, Su.-O. ned, Isl. fi^dan, Belg. no- 
den, id. The termination an properly denotes mo- 
tion from a place ; Hire, vo. An, p. 87. 

ANEUCH, adv. Enough, S. 

Quhat elr scho thocht, scho wist it war In vane. 

Bot thal war glad ancuch. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poeim, p. 80. 

It appears that the synon. term 0. E. was anciently 
pron. with a guttural sound. 

Whan the! had so robbed, that tham tliouht inouh, • 

Tboi went ageyn to schip, k sailo vp drovdi. 

R. Brunm, p. 59. 

This also appears from A.-S. genog, genoh, satis. Mr. 
Took© views the A.-S, adv. as the part. pa. {Ge.noged), 
of A.-S. G^nogan, multiplicare. Divers, Purl. p. 472, 
473. Perhaps it is more natural to derive it from 
Moes-G. janoh, multi, many. 

Anew, plirr. of Aneuch, s. Enow. 

On kneis he faucht, felle Inglismen ho slew, 

Till hym thar socht may fe^tars than anciv, 

• Wallace, i. 824, MS. V. Enkuch. 

Al^EW, Antau, adv. and prep. Below, be- 
neath, -Aberd. From A.-S. on and neoth, as 
E. away from on-waeg. V. Anbth. 

ANEWIS, t.pl. 

A chai>ellet with mony frescYi anetois 
8che had upon hir heae, and with this hong 
A mantill on hir schuldries larae and long. 

King’s Quatr, v. 9. 

Mr, lytler renders this ** budding flowers,” But I 
have met with no cognate term ; umeas it be a met^h. 
use of Fr. anneau, a ring ; q. a chaplet oomposea of 
various rings of flowers in full blossom. 


To ANGER, V. n. To become angry, S. 

When neebors anger at a plea. 

An’ just as wud as wud can be, 

How easy can the harley-brec, 

Cement the quarrel. Bums, iii. 116. 

To Anger, v, a. To vex, to grieve; although 
not implying the idea of heat of temper or 
wrath, S. 

“The Lord keep vs from ang^ng his spirit ; if thou 
an^ef*him he will an^r thee. -therefore angernoi tlie 
spirit of Jesus.” Rmlock on 1 Thes. p. 305. 

“ I formve you, Norman, and will soon bo out of the 
way, no lon^r to anger you with the sight of me.” 
Lights and Sliadows, p. 64, ^ » . 

^ Isl. angr-a, dolore ^cero. V’, Angib. Thus the 
Scottish langiiogo seems to retain the original sense. 
Angersum, ailj. Provoking, vekatious, S. 

ANGELL IIEDE, «. The hooked or barbed 
head of an ai*row. 

A l>ow he hair was byg'and weyll beseyn, . 

And arrou.ss als, bath lang and scliarpe with all, 

No man was thar that Wallace bov^ mycht dnill. 

, Rycht siark hw was, an«l into souir gor, 

Bauldly [he! schott amang lhai men of wer. 

Ane angell nede to the hultifl ho drew, 

And at a schoyt the fonuast Honc ho k1o\i. 

Wallace, iv. 554. MS. 

A.-S., Dan., and Genn. angel, a hook, an angle; 
Teut. anghd, Belg. angel, as denoting a sting, seems 
to be merely the same word, used in a difl'cront and 
. perhaps more ori^ual sense ; as, angel der hyen, the 
sting of bees. Kilian mentions Tout. angheUcn, as an 
old word signifying to stin^. Hence the E. term to 
angle, to fish. Wachter derives our theme from ank-en 
to fix, whence anker, an anchor. 

Isl. avngull, hamui^, uncus j O, Aiulr. p, 20. 

ANGIR, 8. Grief, vexation. 

Thare-wyth thai tyl tho Kyng ar gane, 

And in-to cumpany wyth thamo has tane 
Tlie IVankis men in thnre hclpyng. 

And knelyd all foure be-for the Kyng, 

And laid, qwhat ese of pes mycht rys, 

And how that angrys mony wys 
In-tU all tyme mycht rys of wer«. 

Wyntoum, ix. 9. lOJ. 

Mr. Maepherson derives this from Gr. I'liis, 

indeed, is mentioned by Suidas and Phavorinus, as 
simifying grief. But it is more immediately allied to 
Isl. angr, dolor, moeror, G. Andr. Su.-G. and Isl. ’ 
angra, dolore afficere, to vex ; which Hire deduces from 
Su.-G. *aang-a, premere, arctare. Moes-G. angvu, 
Alem. engi, Germ, and Belg. eng, as well as C.-B. ing, 
all correspond to Lat. ang-mtns, and convey the idea 
of straitness and difficulty. To tlieso may bo added 
Gr. V. Ihre, v. Aanga, 

ANGLE-BERRY, e. A fleshy excrescence, 
resembling a very large hautlxw strawberry, 
often found growing on the feet of sheep, 
cattle, &c., S. 

ANGUS-BORE, V. Auwis-Boee. 
ANGUS DAYIS. 

“ Ane grone buist paintit on the lid, quhairin is se- 
vin angua dayis of smdrie sortis ; twa twme buist is 
out- with the same,” Ac. la/ventories A. 1578. p. 240. 

A« the articles here mentioned are mostly toys, 
dayis may denote what are now in Edinburgh called 
dies, i. e. toys, V. Dxb. As to the moaning of the 
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term conjoined with this, I can form no reasonable 
idea. 

4t 

To ANHERD, Aneed, Annebe^ Enherde, 
V. n. To consent, to adhere. 

In Argyle wea a Barown 

Tliat had a gret affectyown 
To this Stwart the yhyng Roberd ; 

And als hys wil wes til e7iherde 
To the Scottis mennys party. 

W^ntotoTit viii. 29. 164. 
Thare anerdia to our nobill to note, quhen hym nodia, 
Tuelf cronnit Kingia in feir, 

With all thair atrang poweir, 

And meny wight weryer 
Worthy in wedis. 

Oawan and Qol. il 8. 

Anherd hereto ilk man richt fauorably, * * 

And hald your*pece but outliir noyie or cry. 

Uouff. Virgil^ 129, 48. 

Juno annerdiL and gaif consent thareto. 

Ibid, 443, 19. 

<< — Scho gat finalie ano sentence aganis King Dauid 
to annere to hir as his lawchful lady and wyffe.*’ 
Bellend. Cron. B. xv. c. 16. * 

This has been traced to O.Fr. aherd-re id. . But 
without the insertion of a letter, it may be viewed gs 
derived, by a slight transposition, from A. -S. anfiraedt 
aiiraedf constans, concors, unanimis ; which seems to 
be composed of an, one, and raed, counsel, q. of one 
mind. It can scarooly be imagined that Su.-O. en- 
haerde, obstinacy, erm^dig, obstinate, are allied ; as 
being formed from haerd, durus. 

ANHERDANDE, Akhekden, s. A re- 
tainer, an adherent. 

—“That James of Lawthress sono and apperande 
air to Alex^ of Lawthress of that ilk salbe harmless & 
scathless of thaime, thair freihdis, partij and an/ier- 
dandie, and all that thai may lett, in his personis and 
gudis hot as law will efter the forme^f the act of Par- 
Uament.” Act. Audit, A. 1478, p. 71. 

“That Johne M‘Oille sail benarmeles of the said 
Williame and his anlierdem hot as law will.” Act. 
Dora. Cone. A. 1480, p. 54. 

AN YD, preU Agreed. V. Ane, v, 

ANIE, 8* A little one, Kinross. ; a diminutive 
from S. an6, one ; if not immediately from 
A.-S. aenig ullus, quisquam. 

ANIEST, adi\ or prep. On this ,side of, 
Ayrs. V. Adist. 

ANYNG, e. Agreement, concord. 

Antiochus kyng 

Wyth the Romanis mode anyng. 

\Vynt()\on, iv. 18. Tit. 

ANIMOSITIE, «. Firmness of mind. 

“Thair tounes, besydis St. Johnstoun, ar vnwallit, 
which is to be ascryved to thair anvmositie and hardi- 
ness, fixing all their suooouris and help in the valiencie 
of their bodies.” Pitscottio’s Cron. Introd. xxiv. 

Fr. animoaiU, “firmnesse, courage, mettell, l)oldne88o, 
resolution, hardinesse,” Cotgr.; L. B. a/nimosit’Oa, 
generosum animi propositum ; animi vehemeutia ; Du 
Cange, 

ANTING, s. 

Vthale Landis, Roich, Anwng, samyn,” Ac. 
Acts Ja. VI. 1612, p. 481. V. Roich. 


ANIS, Ants, Ains, adv. 1. Once. 

And thooht he nakit was and vode of gere, 

Na wound nor wappin myoht hym mya enere. 

Dodag, Virgil, 887, 20. 

“ Yee liaue in Jvde 8, that faith is aim giuen to the 
saints : aim giuen : that is, constantly giuen, nener to 
bee changed, nor vtterlye tane fra thrae.*’ Bruce’s 
Serm. on the Sacr. 1590. Sign. T. 4, a. 

Mr. Maopherson says, but without the least reason, 
that this is a “ oontr. (A ane ayia,'' It is merely the 
genitive of an one, A.-S. ernes, also rendered aemd ; 
q. actio unius. temporis. Pron. as airm, or yince, S. 
eenu, S.-B. 

Anys also occurs as the gen. of Akx. 

Bere your myndis equate, as si am,y8, 

As commoun freyndis to the Italimia, 

Doug, Virgil, 467, 16. 

i.e. as all of am. 


It is also commonly^ used as a ^n. in the sense of, 
belonmng to one ; anis hand, one% hand, S. 

“He got yearly payment of about 600 merks for 
teaching an improfitable lesson when he pleased, ams 
in the week or anes in the month, as he hj^ed best.” 
Spalding’sTroub. i. 199. 

Thorosby mentions eance, once, as an E. provincial 
term ; Ray’s Lett. p. 826. 


2. 1 have met with one instance of the use of 
this word in a sense that cannot easily be 
defined. 


**Anea, Lord, mak an end of truble ; Lord, I co- 
mond nw spreit, saull and bodie, and all into t}iy han- 
dis.” Bannatyne’s Trans, p. 426. 

1 see nothing exactly analogous in the various senses 
given of E, Once, It would seem to convey the idea of 
the future viewed indefinitely ; q. at some time or other. 


ANIS, Annis, 8, pi. Asses. 

So mony anis and mulis ^ 

Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 42. 

The word, however, is here used metaph. as in most 
other languages. It also occurs in the literal sense. 
The muill frequontis the annia, 

And hir awinkynd abusis. 

ScoU, Chrnn, 8, P, ill 147. 

'‘Su.-G. aana, Isl. eane, Fr, Gr. ov-os, Lat. a«?w- 
ua, id. ^ 

ANKERLY, adv. Unwillingly, jSelkirks. . 

Teut. engher, exactio, from engh-en, angustare, coarc- 
tare. 


ANKER-SAIDELL, Hankebsaidlb, e. A 
hermit, an anchorite. 

Throw power I charge th4 of the palp, 

Thow noyther gime, gowl, glowme nor gaip, 

Lyke auMr-aa/tdell, lyke unsell aip, « 

Like owle nor alrische elfe. , 

Philotua, St. 124. Pink, S, P, Hepr, m, 46. 

0 ye hermits and hankeraaidlis, 

' That takis your penance at your tables, 

And eitis noct xneit restorative,— 

The blest abune we sail Seselk 
You to delyvir out of your noy. 

Dunbar, Chron, & P, i. 236. 

This seestns to be merely a corrupt use of A.-S. 
ancer^tU, which properly signifies an ariohorite’s 
cell or seat, a kormitage ; Sonin. Germ, einsidler de- 
notes a hermit, from ^ alone, s^ sidler, a settler; 
qui sedexn suam in solitudine fixj^ Waohter. Not 
<^y does JL'S. oncer signify^a hermit, and O.E. anker, , 
(Chaucer, ^m. Rose, 6348), but Alem. einchoraner. 
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C. B. aiAer, Corn, ankar, and Ir. anghaXrt ; all from 
Lat. anachortta^ Or. apax^/^pv^t tTOTk waxuptip, to 
recede. 

In this ^nae ancAre is need by Palagr. ** It is a 
hArde r6ly|nron to be an oacAre, for the^be shytte 
within waUi^ and can go no farther.” F. 400, b. He 
renders it by Fr, oitere. 

« SetUe is a Yorks, term. * * A langseUU is a long wain< 
scot bench to sit on.** Clav. Hiid. ** A bench like*b 
settee. North.** Grose. It resembles the deit of the 
North of 8. Grose afterwards describes the Lang* 
mdle or settle^ as being **a long form, with a hack and 
nmu ; usually nlaoed m the chimney >oomer of a farm- 
house.’* This description is nearly same with Uiat 
given of our rustic settee. V. Deis. • 

ANKERSTOOK, s. A large loaf, of a long 
form. The name is extended to a wheaten 
loaf, but properly belongs to one made of 
rye, S. It has been supposed to be so called, 
q. an anchorite’s stock, or supply for some 
length of time;*’ oi^ more probably, from 
some fancied resemblance to the stock of an 
anchor.” Gl. Sibb. 

ANLAS, s. ** A kind of knife or dagger 
usually worn at the girdle;’* Tyrvvhitt. 
This is the proper sense of the word, and 
that in which it is used by Chaucer. 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 

Ful often time Jie was knight of the shire. 

An aneCacet and a gi^iere all of silk, 

^ Heng at his girdel, vmite as morwe milk. 

Canterbury T. 369. 

But we find it elsewhere used in a different sense. 
His horse in fyne saudel was trapped to the hele. 

And, in his cheveron bilome, 

Stode as an unicome, 

Als sharp as a thonie, 

An aailae of stele. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Ool. ii. 4. 
Hero the term signifies a dagger or sharp spike fixed 
in the forepart of the dofensivo armour oi a horse’s 
head. Bullet renders it petit couteau^ deriving it from 
an diminutive, And Arm. /tic, lacquein, to strike. This 
word is found in Franc, anclaz^ analeze, adlumbare, 
vel adlaterale telum; which has been derived from /ez, 
latus, ad latus, juxta. C. B. anglas signifies a dagger. 
Anelfice, according to Watts, is the same weapon which 
Ir. is called ekein. The word is frequently used by 
Matt. Paris. He defines it ; Genus cultelli, qiicxl 
vulgariter Anelacins dicitur; p. 274. Lorica erat 
indutus, gestans Anelacium ad lumbaro ; p. 277. 

ANMAILLE, s. Enamel. V. Amaille. 

ANN, s. A half-ye^s salary l^ally due to 
the heirs of a minister, in addiuon to what 
w4s due expressly according to the period of 
his incumbency, S. 

*'If the incumbent survive Whitsunday, then shall 
belong to them for their incumbency, the nslf of that 
year’s stipedH or benefice, and for the Ann the other 
lialf.** Acts Cha. H. 1672, o. 13. 

Fr. annai€L id. L. B. anneUa denoted the salary of a 
year, or half-year, after the death* of the incumbent, 
appropriated m some churches, for necessary repairs, 
in others, for other purposes. V. Du Cange. 

It Is singul^ that Anfla or anno should occur in 
Moes-G. for stipend. **Be content with your wages,” 
Ituke ill. 14. Junius says that the term is evidently de- 


rived from lAt. annona. But he has not adverted to 
the form, annom, which is in the dative or ablative 
pluraL 

Isl. onn-a signifies, metere, opus rusticum facere ; 
ann, oura rustioa, aratioues, sationes, fomioaesio, mes- 
sis ; Verel, Bid. 

Annbt, 3. The same with Ann. 

And the proffittis of thair benefices, with the fructos 
speciolio on the grund, with the annet thareftir to i>er- 
tene to thome, and thair executouris, alsweill abbottis, 
« prions, as all vther kirkmen.” Acts Ja. VI, 1571, 
,Ed. 1814, p. 63. 

To ANNECT, v, a. To annex; part. pa. 
annexty Lat. arinect^o. 

“ Our said souerane lord — lies vnoit, annex t, oreat, 
and incorpoiate, & be thir prosentis creatis, vneittis, 
annectis & incorporatis all and sindrie the foirsaidis 
erledome,” &c. Acts Ja. VI. 1681, Ed. 1814, p. 256. 

ANNEILL, 8. Most probably the old name 
for indigo. 

“ AnwfiW of Barbarie for litsters, the pound weight 
thereof — xviij s.” Rates, A. 1611, p. 1. Called erro- 
neously anceil^ Rates, A. 1670. 

Indigofera Anil is one of the nlaiits cultivated \ Anil 
being ^he specific, or rather tiio trivial, name of the 
plant. 

ANNERDAILL, 8, The' district now de- 
nominated Annandale. 

“ Thair was manic complaintcs maid of him to the, 
govemour and mamstrates, and in speciall vpoun the 
men of Annerdaill?^ Pitscottie’s C’ron. p. 2. 

The name was still more anciently called Anandir-' 
dale, V. Macphorscn’s Geog. Illustr. 

ANNEXIS AND nONNEXIS, a le^i^l phrase, 
occurring in old deeds, as denoting every 
thing in any way connected with possession 
of the right or property referred to. 

“ The laiidis, lordschip, ajid baronio of Aimendale, 
witli the toure and fortalices tharof, aduocationis ami 
clonationis of kirkis, thare annevie and connexUty ami 
all thare T)©i’tinenti8,” &c. Acts Ja. V. 1540, Ed. 1814, 
p. 361. 

I'he phrase, in the Lat. of the law, seems to have 
been, annexiset connexis, 

ANNEXUM, 8, An appendage ; synon. with 
' S. Pmdicle. 

“ — He clomis the samyii [laiidis] to pertene to liiin 
l>e the forfaultour of Johno Ramsay, as a pendicle and 
annexum of the lordschip of Bothuile,” Act. Doiii. 
Gone. A. 1492, p. 271. 

Lat. a.nnex-U8y appended, coiijoineil ; Fr. annexty. an 
annexation, or thing annexed. 

ANNIVERSARY, a. A distribution an- 
nually made to the clergy of any religious 
foundation, in times of Popery. 

**W© have given — all anniversary^ and daill-silver 
whatsoever, which formerly ^rtained to any chap- 
lainries, prebendaries,” Ac. Chart. Aberd, Y, Daill- 
niLVKR. 

• L. B. anniveriariuniy distributio ex anniversarii fun- • 
datione clericis facienda ; Du Cange. 

ANNUALL, Annuell, s. The quit-rent "or 
feit^duty that is payable to a superior every 
G 
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ear, for possession or for the privilege of 
uilding on a certain piece of ground; a 
forensic term, S. 

— “The ohaplaine, &c. will contribute and pav the 
part of the expensis for the rait of thair annwxily and 
the maill of the hous, as it payis presentlie, that thay 
sail haue thair haill annum eftor the bigging of the 
hous.” Acts Mary 1555, Ed. 1814, p. 489, 490. , 

Here the annuall is evidently different from “the 
main of the hous,” i.e. the rent paid for possession of 
the house itself, as distinguish^ from that due for ' 
the ground on which it stands. This is also denomi' 
nated the 

Ground Annuall. 

“Item, the ground annuall appeiris ay to bo payit, 
quha ever big the ground.” Ibid. p. 490. 

Annuellah, 8. The superior who receives 
the annuall or duty for ground let out for 
building. 

“The ground annuall appeiris ay to pay, &c., and 
failyeing thairof that the annuellar may recognoace 
the ground.” Ibid. . 

Lat. annuaHft^ Fr. annuel^ yearly. V. Tor Axnukli.. 

ANONDER, Anoner, prep. Under, S. B., 
Fife. Anunder, b. A. 

Auld sloeket Lawrie fetcht a wyllie round, 

• And claught a lamb anoner Nory’s care. 

Ross' a Ildenore^ p. 14. 

« He prayed an’ he road, an* he sat them to bed ; 

Then the bible anunder hia arm took he ; 

An’ round an’ round the mill-house he gacd, 

To try If this terrible sight ho could see. 

Jloijg's Mountain Bard^ p. 19. 
Teut. onder id. This, term, however, seems retained 
from A. -S. in-undor^ intra. huundor edoras ; Intra 
tecta ; Caedm, ap. Lye. It seems literally to signify 
“ in under the roofs.” 

To ANORNE, v, a. To adorn. 

Wythin this place, iu ol pleeonr and thiyft 
Are hale the pissance qiinilkis in iuat battell 
Slane in defence of thare kynd cuntre fel ; 

— And tliay quliilk by thare craftis or science fyne, 

Fand by tnare subtel knawlege and ingyne, 

'Thare lyfe illumynyt and anornit clere. 

JJoug. Virgil^ 188 , 24 . 

Ferliaps corr. from L. B. inoni-are, omare ; used by 
Tertullian. 

0. E. id. “I anourne, I beautyso or make moi-e. 
pleasaunt to the eye. — When a woman is anowmed 
with ryche appurayle, it setteth out her beauty double 
as moehe as it is.” Palsgr. B. iii. f. 149, b. He ren- 
ders it by Fr. Jt aome. 

ANSARS, 8,^L 

“David Deans believed this, and many such ghostly 
encounters and victories, on the faith of the Amars^ or 
auxiliaries of the banished prophets.” Heart Midi. 
54. 

O. Fr. anseoTt juge, arbitre ; Roquefort. 

ANSE, Anze, Ense, conj. Else, otherwise. 
Ang. 

It can scarcely be supposed that this is a corr. of 
E. elee, I recollect no instance of I being changed, 
common use, into n. It is more probably al Bed to 
►^u.-G. arniars, id. As E. else, A.-S. mis, .Su.-G. 
ae^eSf Dan. ellirSf are all from the old Goth, elf other ; 
8u.-G. annarSf Gerin. and Belg. anderSf else, are de- 


rived from Su.-G. annan, andre, Moes-€l. antltar, 
Alem. under,* Isl. onnor, aLM> signifying alius, other. 

ANSENYE, «. A sign ; also, a company of 
soldiers. • V. ENSBn{yTE. ' * 

ANSTERCOIP, ». 

— “ Foir Copland, settertoun, onsfercoip.” Acts Ja. 

Vl. A. 1612 . V. Roich. 

To ANSWIR (Ansur) of, r. n. To pay, 
on a claim being made, or in correspondence 
with one’s demands. 

“Lettres were direct to anamr the. new bisohope of 
St. Androis— o/ all the fructes of the said bischopnek.” 
Bannatjme’s Trans, p. 304. 

“Thai ordane him to be anmrit of his pensioun.” 
Aberd. Reg. 

“ To be payit & anmrit thairfor yeirlie,” &o. Ibid. 
A. 1541. 

Borrowed from the use of L. B. responderCf praes- 
tare, solvere. ♦ 

ANTEPEND, Antipbnd, s. A veil or screen 
for covering the front of ^ an altar fci some 
Popish churches, which is hung up on festi- 
val days. 

“Item, ane antepend of blak velvot, broderrit with 
aue image of our Lady Pietie upoun the samyno. 
Item, ane frontall of the samyn wark. Item, ane bak 
of ane altar of the samyne with the crueyfix broderrit 
thairupouu.” Coll. Inventories, A. 1642, p. 58. 

“Item, the vaill with the towes, a vaill for the 
round loft, and for our Lady. Item, courtains 2 red 
and green, for the high altare. Item, the covering of 
the sacrament house with ane antipend for the Lady’s 
altar, of blew and yellow broig satm. Item, ane anti- 
pend for the sacrament house, with a domick towle to 
the same.” Inventoi’y of Vestments, A. 1569. Hay’s 
Scotia Sacra, p. 189. 

L. B. antiiyend-iumf id. V. Pietik. 

To ANTER, V. n. 1. To adventure, S. B. 

But then 

How anter'd ye a fioldward sae your lane ? 

Rossis Kdeuxortf p. 81. 

I 2.“ To chance. 

tho’ it should aider the weather to bide, 
with beetles we’re sot to the drubbing o’t. 

And then frae our fingers to gnzdge arf the hidh, 

With the wearisome wark of tho rubbing o’t. 

Ross's lldenortf p. 136. 

“We cou’d na get a chiel to shaw us the gate al- 
puist we had kreish’d his lief wT a shilHn ; bat by ^id 
tuck wo anter'd browlies upo* tho rod.” Journal mzm 
London, p. 6. 

3. It occurs in the fornisof a part., as signify- 
ing occasional, single, rare. Ane anfnn anc, 
one of a kind ihet with singly and occasion- 
ally, or seldom, 8. ' 

CJou’d feckless creature, Man, be wise, 

The summer o’ his life to prize, m 
In winter he might fend fu’ bauld, 

His eild unkend to nippin oauld. 

Yet thii% alas I are antrin folk, 

That lade their scape wi’ winter stock. 

Ferguaaon's PomSf ii. 81. 

It is certainly the same yrith Auntsb, q.v. 

It seems to admit of doubts whether this term, as 
used by the vulgar, be not radier allied to Isl. Su.-G. 
andra, vagari, whence Dan. vomdre, Ital. andarc, id. 
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AjjtbbcW, 8. A misfortune, | mischance, 
S. B. Probably from antery aunter^ adven- 
ture, and casty a throw; q. a throw .at ran- 
dom. 

Up in her face looks the snld haa forfaim. 

And says, Ye will hard-fortun’d oe, my balm ; 

• Frae Ibuks a fleldward, nae i^ae fouk at ham«, 

Will oome the anteroaat ye'll hae to blame. 

Hose' 8 Udtnm'8^ p. 61. 

ANTETEWME, s “Antetune, antiphone, 
response Loixl Hailes.' 

Protestandis takis the freirie auld <mUievm€^ 

Reddie ressavaris, hot to render nocht ; 

So lairdis upliftis mennis leitlng ouir thy rewme, 

And ar rycht crabit quhen thay crave tnanie ooht 

mnnalyne Poems^ 199. st p. 19. 

A!N[TICAIL, 8, An antique, anytliing that 
is a remainder of antiquity. 

They do find sometimes severall precious stones, 
some cutt, some uiicutt ; and if you be'curious to en- 
quire, you will find people that make a trade to sell 
such tmngs amongst other anticaiUJ^' Sir A. Balfour’s 
Letters, p.< 179. 

** When they are digging into old i-uius, for anti- 
• cait8f (as they aie continually doing in severall places), 
they leave off when they come to the Terra Virgine.** 
Ibid. p. 129. 

Ital. anticaglia^ **all manner of antiquities, or. old 
monuments Altieri; 

ANTYCESSOR, Antecessowh, Ante- | 
CE8TKB, ». Ancestor, predecessor. 

Our Aniee.es8(mrU^ that we suld of relde, 

And bald in luyude thar uobille worth! deid, 

We lat ouvsHde, throw werray sleuthfulue.s, 

And castis W8 euir till uthir besyncH. 

• Wallace., i, 1. MS. 

“Euerio man is oblist.to deffond the gudis, here- 
tagia and possessions that his antece«tre^ and forbearis 
hes left to them ; for as Tucidides hes said in his sycond 
beuk, quod he, it is mair dishonour til ane person to 
tyne tliO thyn^ that his anteceMrvH and forl^ria hos 
oonqueist be gnte lauboura, nor it is dishonour quhen he 
failves in the cbnquessing of ane thing that he mtendit 
tyl haue conquesit fra his mortal enemy o.” CompUS. 
p. 291. 

Lat. antecessor, one that goes before ; formed as pre- 
(iecesHor, and oorrospondin^ in signification. Hence E. 
mcestor, through the medium of Fr. ancestre, 

ANTICK, s. A foolish, ridiculous frolic, S. 
In E. it denotes the person who acts as a 
buffoon. 

ANUNDER, prep. Under. V- Anonder. 
Al^AYN, part. pa. Provided, furnished. 

For thi, till that ihalr capitaiie 
War coweryt off his mekill ill, 

. Thai thoucht to wend sum streiitlii.s till. 

For folk for owtyn capitane, 

Bot thai the bottir be CMuyn, 

Sail nocht be all sa in deid, 

As thai a Lord had ^aim to laid. 

Barhour, lx. 64. MS. 

This word is left by Mr. Pinkerton as not under- 
stood* But the sense given above agrees very weU 
with the connexioxi^ and the Word may have been 
formed from Fr. id., which pnmarily signi- 

ffesi having receivea a portion or child^s part ; appan- 
er, to give a younger son his portion ; L* B, apan-are. 


Hence apanapium^ appanage, the portion given to a 
younger child. FV, iw/n or Lat. pan-is is evidently 
the origi^ word. For, as Du Cange justly obsen'es, 
apanare is merely to make such p^o^^BioI| for the junior 
members of a family, that they may have the means of 
procuring bread. 

In Edit. 1620, it is in pain^ But this, as it opposes 
the MS., is at war with common sense. 

-4PAYN, adi\ 1. Reluctantly, unwillingly : 
sometimes distinctly, a payn. 

And thoucht sum Imj olf sic boiintd, 

Quhen thai the lord a!\d his inonye 
Seys iloy. yeit sail thai (hy avayn ; 

For all moil rtois the deid rycht I’ayno, 

Barbour, ix. 89. MS. 

i.e. “They will fly, however reluctantly, because all 
men eagerly desire life.” The play upon the verb Jfey 
gives an omeurity to the passage. 

2. Hardly, scarcely. 

The haill consaill thus dcniyt tluiiiu amang ; 

The touu to sege thaini thocht it was to lang, 

And nocht a jmmi to wyn it bo no slytilit. 

Wallace, viii. 910. MS. 

Although the language is warped, it most probably 
signifies, “ that they could hardly win^ it hy any 
stratagem.” 

Fr. a peine, “scarcely, hardly, not without much 
• ado Cotgr. 

3. It seems improperly used for in case. 

'J’o gyff battaill the lordis eonth iioclit couMont, 

Ta* 88 Wallace war off Scotland crownvt King. 

ITiar consaill I’anil it war a peraloiis tiling 
For thocht thai wan, thai wan bot as thai war ; 

And gyff tliai tynt, thai lossyt Inglund lor eiilrniar, 

A payn war put in to the Scottis hand. 

Wallaci', viii. 629. MS. 

In case it were put, .Vc., in some copies. A payn, how- 
ever, may siimify as soon as. This is anotJier sense of 
Fr. a peine; Fresq’. aussi tut, nbi, stcUvrn aOjue, Diet. 
Trev. 

4. Under pain, at the risk of. 

With a bauld spreit gud Wallace blent about, 

A prevHt he askyt, for Ood that deit on irl. 

King Kduuard tnan coinmandyt bis clergil*, 

And said, I cbaige, apayn off loss of Ivwe, 

Nunc bo sa baula you tyraud for to sebrywe ; 

He has roiig lang in contrar my hienuce. 

Wallace, xi. 1313. MS. 

In editions, it is on payn. Fr. a peine is also iisc«l 
in this sense. V. also Wall. vi. 668, and viii. 1261. 

APARASTEVR, adj. Applicable, congruou.s 
to. 

“I will nevirforgett the glide sjiorto that Mr. A. 
your lordschip’s brother tauld me of ano nobill man of 
radoa, it cummis sa oft to my memorie : and indeid 
it is aparasfevr to this purpose we have in hand.” 
Lett. I^gan of Rcatalrig, Acts Ja. VI. 1600, p. 421. 
Aparastur, Cromerty’s Acc^ p. 103. 

Allied perhaps to O. Fr. apparohtre, to appear j 
apareissant, apparent. 

APARTE, s. One part. 

— “ That the said convent of Culross wes oompellit 
& coakkit to inak the said *assedationc — l>e force A 
died, A that avarte of the said convent wes takin A 
presoiiit, quhill thai grantit to the said assedatione. ” 
Act. Audit. A. 1494, p. 202. 

Often written as one word, like twaparte, two thirds. 

To APEN, V. a. To o^jen,* 8. 
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To hen cH thing that a/pen$ cmd steehSf to be aoquainte<l 
with everything. 8. 

“ A boay wiS think he get’s wit o’ ilka thing it apens 
on’ steeks.^’. Saint Patrick, i. 76. 

To APERDONE, v. a. To pardon. V. 
Appaedonb. • 

A PER SE, an extraordinary or Incompar- 
able person ; like the letter A by itself^ 
which has the first place in the alphabet of 
almost all languages.” Rudd. 

Maist reueren<i Virgil, of Ijatine poetls prince, 

Gem of Ingyne, and flude of eloquence ; — 

Lanteme, lade steme, myrrour and A per se^ 

Maister of maistoria, awete sours and springand well, 
Wide quhare oner all ringia thyne heuinly bell. 

Doiig. Virgil^ 3, 11. 

Hcnrysono uses the same mode of expression. 

0 fair Crescide, tlio flour and A per se 
Of Troio & Grecft, how were thou fortunate. 

To chaun^e in filth al thy feminity, 

And bo with fleshly lust so maculate ? 

Testament of Creseide^ v. 78. 

Junius has observed that this metaphor nearly ap- 
proaches to that used by the Divine Being, to express 
his absolute porfectioii, when he says, “I am Alpha 
and Omega,” Rev. i. 8. But there is no propriety in 
the remark. For the force of the one metaphor lies in 
the use of A hy itself ; of the other, in its dyeing oon- 
ueote<l with Omega^ as denoting Him, who is not only 
the First, but the Last. He ooserves, with more jus- 
tice, that* this mode of expression was not unusual 
among the Romans. For Martial calls Coilnis, Alpha 
penulatorumt i.o. the prince of i)aupers ; Lib. ii. ep. 57. 

xVPERSMAR, Apirsmart, adj. Crabbed, 
ill-humoured ; snell, cakchie, S. synon. 

Get vp, (soho said) for schame be na cowart ; 

My heid in wed thow hes ane wyifes hart, 

Tlmt for a pleaand nicht was sa mismaid I 
Thau all in anger vpon my feit 1 start. 

And for hir wordis war aa apirsmart, 

TJnto the nimphe I maid a bustoous braid. 

Police of Honouf, iii. 73. p. 63. edit. 1573. 
Ajiei'smar Juno, that with gret vnrest 
I^ow cummeria erd, are, ana se, quod he, 

Sail tume hlr mind bettir wise, and with me 
Foster the Romanis lordes of all erdlye gere. 

Dong, Virgil, 21, 36. 

Rudd, conjectures that it may bo from Lat. asper ; 
as othei's from Fr. aspre. But it seems rather from 
A.-S, of or, afre, rendered both by Somner and Lye, 
bitter, shaiq) ; or rather Isl. apur, id. (aspoi* acris, aa 
apurhylde, acre frigua, G, Andr.) and A.-S. smeorte, 
Su.-G, smarta, Dan. and Belg. amerte, pain, metaph. 
applied to the mind. Apersmart seems to be the pre- 
ferable orthography. 

APERT, adj. Brisk, bold, free. 

And with thair suerdis, at the last, 

Thai ruBchyt omang thoim hardely. 

For thai off Lome, full manlely, 

Gret and apert deisns gan ma. 

Barbour, x. 73, MS. 

It occurs in R. Bruime, p. 74. 

William alle apert his ost redy he dyght. 

Fr. apmrt, expert, ready, prompt, active, nimble, 
Cotgr. The origin of this word, I suspect, is Lat. 
apparat-xis, prepared, appar-o, 

APERT. In apert, adv. Evidently, openly. 


And mony . knyclit, uid mony . Udy,* 

* Mak 0h apert rycht ewill cher. 

Barbowr, xlx. 217, MB. 

Fr. fipertj appert, open, evident, in which sense 
Chaucer uses the term ; ll^pert, it is evident ; aperte, 
ly. Appar^olr, to appear, is evidently the imme- 
origin of the adj., Lat, appar-eo, 

Apbbtly, adv. Briskly, readily. 

Bot this mde Brie, nocht forthi,. 

The sege tuk full apertly : 

And pressyt the folk that thar in was 
3wa, that no6ht ane the yet durst pass*. 

Barbowr, x. 316, MS. V. Apsrt, adj. 

APERT, Appebt, adj . Open, avowed, mani- 
fest. 

— In mare appert takin of traiste and bartliness in 
time cummyng, scho has, be the avyse of the saids 
thre estates, oommittit .to the said Sir Alexander's 
keping our said soveryne Lord the King, hir derrast 
son, imto the time of his age.” Agreement between 
the Q. Dowager and the Livingstons, A. 1439. Pinker- 
ton’s Hist. Scot. i. 514. 

The word here seoms allied to Lat. appert^, open. 
It corresponds to the Fr. impors. v. 11 appert, it is ap- 
parent, it is manifest. 

A PEBTHB, Aperte, adv. Openly, avowedly. 

“The said William Boyde band, & oblist, A swore, 
that in tyme tocum he sail nocht ontormet with the 
li^dis nor gndis pertening to the said abbot A con- 
uent — nor sail nocht vex nor truble thaim nor thair 
seruandia in tyme to cum be him self nor nane vtheris 
that he may let in preve nor in a perthe, but fraude or 

g ‘le, in the pesabfe broukin A joysing of 4hair said 
ndis,” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1479, p. 

In another place the phraseology is — “bathe in 
priua A aperte.^ Ibid. A. 1488, p. 121. 

This ought evidently to be one word. But in the 
MSS. whence these acts are printed, words are often 
divided in a similar manner, as our lord for ouerlord, a 
bove for above, above, Act. Dom. Cone. p. 70, Ac. The 
phrase m preve nor in aperthe, certainly signifies “in 
private or openly ; ” Fr. priv6 privily, aptn't open, 
Aperthe, indeed, more immediately resembles Lat. 
apertA, openly. 

APIEST, Apiece, conj . Although. V. All- 

PUIST. 

APILL RENYEIS, s, pi. A string or neck- 
lace of beads. , 

Sa mony ane Kittie, drest up with raldin chenyes, 

Sa few witty, that weil can fabillis lenyie, 

With apiU remyeis ay shawand hir goldin cheno, 

Of Satnanls seinye ; sure sic an unsaul mehyie 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Dunbar, Banmtyne TomSf p. 45. 

Q. a rein or briBle of beads, formed like apples. 
Lord Hailes observes, that as “the Fr. phrase, p<mmt 
d'amlyre, means an amber bead in shape and oolotgr like 
an apple, whence E. pomander, it is reasmui.bl6 to sup- 
pose that, either by analogy,* or by imitation, apil, 
apple, had ithe same sense with us.” Note, p. 257, 1^8. 
Perhaps it is a confirmation of this idea, tnat, in our 
version of the Book of Proverbs, we read of “ apples of 
gold.” Waohter and Ihre have observed that the 
golden globe, impressed with the figure of the crpss, and 
present^ to the emperors on the day of 4heir corona- 
tion, is called Germ. rekhsapfeL Su.-G. riksaple, lite- 
ridly, “the apple of the empire or kiiu^om.” This 
the Byzantine writersjealled fiyKw ; and he who bore it 
before the emperor wem fiouigiaed pn\o^pot^ or the 
apple-hearer, V. Ar^tiBRxkois. 
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APLAt/E, ado. Conveying the idea that one 
ia present, as mposed to that of hia being 
absent; as, “He’s better awa nor aplace” 
i.e. it ia letter that he- should be absent 
than present, Clydes, softened probably 
from Fr. m place, in any particular place. 

APLIGHT. 

Cronnes thai gnn crake, 

Manl, ich wene, apligfU, 
ttaunfayl ; 

Bitoene the none, and the night, 

Last the batayle. 

Sir Trutrem, p. 49. 

once, literally, one 01. Hoame, (01. R. 
Olouo,), renders it “righX, oompleat Ritson, com- 
plete, perfect. The latter observes, that the etymology 
cannot be ascertained. 

Whon the kyng of Tara aauh that siht 
Wodde htf was for wraththe aplikt. 

In bond he hent a m 

Ky^ig of Tara, Ritson^a E, Rom. I 164. 

So laste the turnement aplt?U, 

Fro the morwe to the niht. 

• Ibid, p. 178. 

A.-S. pliht^ periculum, plUU-arit periculo objicere 
se ; as perhaps originally applied to the danger to 
which persons exposed themselves in battle, or in 
single combat. 

APON, Apoun, prep. Upon. 

And gyff that ye will nocht do sua, 

Na awylk a state apmi yow ta. 

All hale my land sail yourls be, 

And lat me ta the state on mo, 

Barbour, i. 420. MS. 
Constantyin a-pon this wys 
Tyl Romo some, as I yhow dewys, 

And thare in 40 the l.«epyT fello, 

And holyd wes, os yhe nenl me telle. 

Wyniown, v. 10. 375. 

Ane Ersche mantill it war thy kynd to wer, 

A Scotts thewttil wndyr thi belt to bor, 

Rouch Towlyngia apon thi harlot fot^^. 

Wallace, i. 219. MS. 
King Eolua set heich apoun his chare. 

J)ouy, Virgii, 14. 51. 

Su.-G. A, ano. c/ is used in the same sense. Upp-a 
frequently occurs in that lan^age, which nearly cor- 
responds to the vulgar pron. of the pr^p- in this coun- 
ty. As, however, A.-S. ufa signifies above, and 
hioes-G. higher ; it is very probable, as Mr. Tooke 
supposes, (Divers. Purl. p. 461,) that we arc to trace 
this prep, to an old noun signifying high; especially os 
l/ar nas the form of the comparative, 

APOBT, Apobtb, 8, Deportment, carriage. 

Be wertuoua aporU, fair having 
• Resemyl he couth a mychty King. 

Wyntoum, ix. 26. 76. 

This is merely Fr. qpporf used metapb. from cupporU 
€r, to carry ; from Lat. ad and porto. 

To APPAIR, V. a. To injure, to impair. 

“Bot in Setounis hous were sa toony commodious 

m opportuniteis for hir purpois, that how sa euer hir gud 
name wer tbairby appairit, scho must nedis ga thitoer 

n e.*’ Detectioon Q. Mary, S. Edit. 1572. Sign. 
. a. Appeyred, Eng, Edit. 1571. 

For onr stale it apevm, without any reson, 

& tille aUe onr heires grata disheriteson. * 

R. Brwme, p. 290. 


It is a sin, and eke a gret f^lia 
To apeiren any man, or hlni defamo. 

Chaucer, Cant. T. 8149. 

Pr. empir-er id, V. Pabb, v. 

APPAEALE, Appabtlb, Apparaill, «. 
Equipage, furniture for war, preparations 
for a sie^, whether for attack or defence-; 
ammunition. 

Jhone Crab, a Flcmyng. als had he, 

That W 08 of sa gret suteltti 
Till ordane, and mak appaaraill, 

For to defend, and till assaill 
Costcll of wer, or than citt^, 

That nano sloyar mycht fundyn bo. 

Barbiiur, xvii. 241, MS. 

Baronys als of mokill mycht, 

With him to that assege ha<l lie, 

And gert liis schipnis, by the se, 

Bring schot and other apjMraill, 

And gret waruysone of wictailJ. 

/bid, 293, MS. 

« Fr. appareil, provision, furniture, is also used to de- 
note pi'epai’ations for war. Tout cet appareil oU)it 
centre les Arabes. Ahlanc ; Diet. Trev. 

To APPARDONE, Apbudone, v. a. To 
forgive, to pardon. 

“Ye man appardotie mo mf I say that ye ar rather 
blindit than thay.” Nicol Bumo, F. 111. b. 

“My shej^ heare my voice, &o. And therefore’ if 
that any multitude vnder tho4itlo of the kirk, will ob- 
trude, vnto vs, any doctrine necessar to bo liolcuod |o, 
our saluation, and bringeth not for the same the ex- 
pres words of Jesus Christ, or his aix)8tle8, Ac. men 
must aperdone me, althogh I acknowledge it not to be 
the kirlt of God.” Knox, Ressoning with Ci’osraguell, 
C. i. b. 

To APPELL, V. a. To challenge, 

“There were many Southland men that appeUed 
other in barrace, to fight l)eforo the king to the <lcad, 
for certain crimes of Icso majesty.” Pitscottie, p, 2,34. 
Edit. 1768. 

The w'ord, as here used, obviously includes the sense 
of L. B. appell-are, occusaro ; agpdlum, in jus vocatio, 
accusatio. Fr. appel-vr, to accuse, to impeach. 

To APPELL, V. n. To cease to rain, Ayrs. 

This seems to differ merely in the soiyid given to 
the vowels from Uppil, q.v. 

APPBN FURTH, the free air ; q. an open 
exposure, Clydes. 

“The lassie and I bure her to the appen furth, an’ 
had hardly won to the lone, whan down cam the wea- 
rifou milkhouse.” Edin. Mag. Dec. 1818, p. 503. 

APPERANDE, Appearand, adj. Appar- 
ent, Aperand, Aberd. Reg. A. 1521. 

Apperande, used as a s. for apparent heir. 

“Mr. Thomas Ilammiltoun apperande of Preistis- 
field,” Ac. Acts Ja. VI. 1592, Kd. 1814, p. 564. 

“ There was killed — of chief men — the laird of Glen- 
oaddel, older; ’M^Dougoll, appearand of Rara,” Ac. 
Spalding, ii. 271. 

Apperantlie, ode. Apparently. 

^*And quhan ye ar glad to know, quhat ye sould 
imptin^ apperamie that sould be na newingis to you.” 
Ressomng betuix CrosragueU and J. Knox, D. ii. a. 
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APPILCARIE, 

This is a word communicated to me, as used in old 
songs of the South of S., although the meaning is lost. 
“ I l)ocht my love an apilcarie.** 

** He hocht his winsome Mary^ 

A tree- trow and ane ajnlcartc.** • 

APPILLIS, *. pi. 

Jerusalem as ajimllis lay in help ; 

But thou, gude Lord, ryse vp, and nae mair sleepe. 

I^a, Ixxmi, Poems 16lh Ceniv/ry^ p. 108. 

Rendered “apples’* in Gl, But na it seems singu- 
lar that such a metaphor should l)o introduced with- 
ou^j the slightest giound from the text, strange as these 
Ballats are ; I suspect that the writer uses this word, 
to avoid repetition, borrowing it from Fr. appiler^ “to 
hoape, or pile, together ; ” Cotgr. 

To APPIN, V. a. To open, S. O. Gl. Surv. 
Ayrs. 

APPIN, adj. Open, S. 

“ Ther is ane eirb callit helytropium, the quhilk the 
vulgaris callis soucye ; it hes the leyuis appin as lange 
as She soune is in our hemispere, and it closis the 
leyuis quhon the soune passis vndir our orizon.” 
Comid. S. p. 88. 

Han. aaoerit id. The other Northern lan^ages pre- 
serve the o. On this word Lye refers to IsL c/wa, op. 
aloramen. Hire derives it from Su.-G. upp, often used 
in the sense of opening ; os we i^liy, to break up. In 
like manner, Wachter derives Germ, offeu^ id. from 
. aiif^ up ; adding, that A.-S. yppe signifies aportus. 

APPLERINGIE, «. Southernwoods. Ar- 
temisia abrotonum, Linn. 

Fr. apildf strong, and auronne^ southernwood, from 
lat, abrotonum^ id. I know not if this has any con- 
nexion with Apill rmyeiSy c^. v. 

“The window — looketl into a small garden, rank 
with apphrmgyy and other fragrant herbs. ” Sir A. 
Wylie, i. 44. 

“Would you like some slips of appkringy, or tansy, 
or thyme ? ” Petticoat Tales, i, 240. 

To APPLEIS, V* a. To satisfy, to content, 
to please. 

Of mansweto Piano fast thareby. 

l^e altaro eith for tyl applets vp8tandi,s, 

Oft ful of sacryfyee and fat offerandis. 

Doug. Virgilf 286, 22. 
Gif thou wald cum to hevj'iiis bliss, 'm 
« ITiyself applets with sobir rent. 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 188. 
Than thaiikit thai the Queyn for her trawaill. 

Off hyr ansuer the King applessit was. 

Wallace, viii. 1490, MS. 

One would supiiose that there had been an old Fr. 
verb, of the form of Applaire, whence this had been 
derived* 

APPLY, 8. Plight, condition. 

Unto the town then they both yeed, 

Where that the knight had left his steed ; 

' They found him hi a good apply, 

Both hay, and com, and bread him by. 

Sir Egeir, p. 48. 

This might seem allied to Han. pley-er, to use, to be 
accustomed ; or to tend, to take care of ; Su.-G. pleg* 
en, plegh en, id. But it is rather from Fr, V. 
Ply. 

APPLIABLE, adj. . Pliant in temper. 


— So gontill in oU hi. [Urt] gettis, and 

That all that saw hir saw tuay luvit hlr as thair l^e. 

Colkeldie Sow, v. 662. 

APPONIT. . ■ 

— “ He, for hixnaelfe and the remanent of the pre- 
lates, being present, as ane of the three eitatis of the 
' said parliament, dissassentit therto Hmplieiter: bot'' 
apponit thaim therto, unto the t^e that ane provin- 
cifu Counsel might be had of ui the clergy of this 
realm.” Keith’s ffist. p. 37. 

This is an error, for opponit, opposed, as in Acts of 
Pari. V. u. 415, £din. 1814. 

To APPORT, V. n. To bring, to conduce ; 
Fr. appoTtrery id. 

“Of this opposition, woo may gather easilio, quhat 
the resurrection and glorification apporis to the 
bodie. Shortly, bee thame we see, that the bodie 
is onely spoilt of corruption, shame, infirmitie, 
naturalitie, and mortalitie.^’ Bruoq’s Serm. on the 
Sacr. 1590. Sign. M. 3. a. 

APPOSIT, part. pa. Disposed, willing ; 
Aberd. Reg. A. 15.60, V. 24. Lat. appoeit- 
US, apt, fit. 

To APPREUE, Apprievb, v. a. To approve. 

So that Acest my souerane that appreue 
Be not efferd. Dares, na thing the greue. 

Doug. Virgil, 141. 83. 

Fr. approuv-€T. 

I To APPRISE, V. a. To approve; used as 
signifying a preference. 

“This last opinioun was apprisit.** Bellend. Cron. 
B. vi. c. 19. 

Hano sententiam veluti altera potiorem, oontracta 
multitudo sequuta. Booth. 

0. Ft. apretr-ier, apris-ier, evaluer, estimer, Roque- 
fort ; Lat. appret-iare. 

Apprisit, part pa. Valued, prized. 

“Amang all his memoriall workis ane thing was 
maist apprisit, that — he was sett na los to defend^pece, 
than to defend his realme.” Bolleuden’s T. Liv. p. 
37. 

Apprising, s. Esteem, value.’ 

“The Romans, — war gretely inflammit, that na 
w'erkis war done be thame w’ourthy to have qnprwiwo.” 

• Ibid. p. 294. 

APPRO CHE AND, part. pa. Proximate, in 
the vicinity. 

“ Now wes the pepill and power of Rome^sa strang, 

. — that ft wes eimale, in glore of armes, to <my town 
approcheand.^' ^llend. T. Livius, p. 17. Ouilibet/- 
nitimarum oivitatum, Lat. 

' To APPROPRE, Appbopib, v. a. To appro- 
priate. 

— “To preif that Andro Lokart of the Bar appro- 
pHs axtd occupiiB thre akir of land, — with the mare to 
liis vse,” ko. Act. Audit. A. 1489, p. 146. Appropir, 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1538. * • 

Fr. appropr-ier, id. 

APPUY, e. Support. 

“What ajjpuy, or of whom shalLshe have, being 
forsaken of her own and old friends Lett. Lething- 
ton, Keith’s Hist. p. 233* 
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Ft. **tk stuy, buttresse, prop, rest, or thing to 
lom on ; Cotgr. « 

To APUNOT, Appuhot, v. n. To settle. 

** It ia apunctU A aooordit betwix William Coluile — 
A Robert Charteris, — that the said William and Ro- 
bert sail cmiveyne k met one the mome efter Sauct- 
androBB n&t to eum,*’ Ac. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 
1488, p/93. AppunctUf Acts Ja. III. 1485, hM. 1814, 
p. 170. 

L. B. appundua/ret notions nonnihil diversa pro Pa- 
cisci, oonvenire, Pactum articuliB seu punctia ^tino- 
turn facers. 

Appunctuament, 8. A convention or agree- 
ment with specification of certain terms. 

**RatifijB and appreuis the contract and appunehia^ 
ment maide betmx Archibaldo Douglas Thesaurer — 
and James Achisoone goldsmyth maister cunyoour, 

^ tuiching the stryking & prenting of money, gold, and 
Biluer, m all punctia k artiolissftir the form and ten> 
enour of the said contract.” Acts Ja. V. 1526, Ed. 
1814, p. 310. 

Jonnne Ballontyue secretare to the Erie of Anguss 
— gaif in oertane omria in writing, quhilkis concemit 
grace and appunctuamenV* Ib. p. 324. 

L. B. ajpjmncttuiment-ii.m, pactum vel couventum 
punctia articulia sive capitulia distinctum ; Du Cange. 

To APPUROHASE, v. a. To obtain, to 
procure. 

“The said James Hamilton being advertise<l by bis 
tame, Bishop James Kennedy, of the king’s good mind 
and favour towards him, which he appurchaaed by his 
moyen, shewing to him,” &c. Pitscottie, Ed. 1728, p. 
53. 

AR, Are, adv. Formerly ; also, early. V. 
Air. 

To AR, A re, Ere, v. a. To ear, to plough, 
to till. 

Ouer the boundis of Aiiaonia 
His ^ue ilokkis pasturit to snd fra ; 

Fiue bowis of ky unto his hame reparit, ♦ . 

And with anehundreth plowis the land he arit. 

Doug, Virgil, 226. 34. 
The folk Auruncane and of Rutuly 
This ground sawis full ynthrittely. 

With Hcharp wlewis and steill sokkis sere 
Thay hard nulls hirstis for till ere. 

Ibid, 373. 16. 

Moes-G. ar-ian, Su.-G. aerda, Isl. cr-ia, A.-S, 
ian, Alem. err-en, Germ, cr-ew, Lat, ar-are, Gr. 
apaiu, id, Ihre views Heb. dretz, as the foun- 
tain; ^ich, he says, is preserved ip Gr. apa, and 
Celt. ar. S. 

ARAQE, Arragb, Aryagb, Auarage, 
^VEH4.GE, 8. Servitude due by tenants, in 
men and horses, to their landlords. This 
custom is not entirely abolished in some 
parts of S. 

**Arage, vtherwidee Avera^et — sfSni&es service, 
qnhilk the tennent aucht to his master, be horse, or 
carriage of horse.” Skene, Verb. Sign, in vo. 

« Ther is nay thing on the lauberaris of the grond to 
burtht jmd land hot arrage, caragCt taxationis, violent 
spulye, and al vthyr sortie aduenite, quhilk is on- 
mercifully exsecut daly.” dompl. S. p. 192. 

—“That he should pay a rent of 201. usual mony of 
the realm ; 4 dozen poultrie, with all aryaga and car- 


ri^e, and do service use and wont.” MS. Register 
Omoe, dated 1538. Statist. Acc. xiii. 535, N. 

** Arage and carriage,” is a phrase still commonly 
used in l^es. 

This word has been obscured by a variety of deriva- 
tions. ' Skene traces it to L. B. avaria^ “quhilk signi* 
lies ane beast.” According to Spelm. the Nortlium- 
brians call a horse **avar, or q/cr,” vo. AJra. 8. 
a?fer, eavar, q. v. Ihre derives aveHa from 0. Fr. 
owf, now oeuvre, work ; ‘as the word propwly sig- 
nifies a beast for labour. Ho observes that avoir, 
in Fr. anciently denoted possessions, wealth, vo. 
Haftvor. Elsewhere, (vo. Hof, aula,) he says that, in 
Scania, hqfwera denotes the work done by peasants to 
the lord of tho village ; which they also call ga til 
hofwa. 

The authors of Diet. Trev., taking a different plan 
from Hire, derive the old Fr. won! avoir, ojics, divitiao, 
from avaria, Co mot en oe sons est veiiu do avrra, ou 
averia, mot de la basso latinit^, qn’oti a dit do toutes 
soiies de bieus, et sur-tout de*meuble8, des chevanx, 
et de bestiaux qui servent au laliourago. They aJild, 
that the Spaniards uso averiaa in the same sense. 

Skene, although not the Injst etymologist in the 
world, seems to adopt the most natural plan of deriva- 
tion hero. The tciTn has been derived, indeed, from 
tho V, Ar, are, to till. “ Arago,” it has boon said, “is 
a servitu(lo of men and horees for tillage, ijnposed on 
* tenants by landholders.” It lias been reckoned iin- 
probable, that this word should owe its origin to L. B. 
averia, “as it is often opposed to carage, a servitude 
in carts and horses for carrying in tho landholder’s 
com at harvest home, and convoying homo his hay, 
coals, Ac.” GI. C/Ompl. S. It is certain, however, 
that in L. B. aragium never occurs, but averagum fre- 
quently ; and it can 1)0 easily supposed, that average 
might DO changed into arage or arrage ; but tho re- 
verse would by no means be a natural transition. 
Besides the oldest orthigrni)hy of the term is auarage, 

“It is stiitute ai» ”1 ordaiiit, — that all landis, rentis, 
custumis, burrow maillis, femes, martis, muttoiin, 
pultric, amirage, cariage, and vthcr dewtei8,'that war 
m the handis of his Progenitouris and Father, quhouui 
G(xl assolyie, the day of his dcceis ; notwithstanding 
qubatsumeUr ossignatioun or gift bo maid thairvpono 
under the greit seill, preuie scill, or vthei*s, be al- 
lutcrlio cassit and annullit : sw'^a that tho haill pro- 
fitis and rentis thairpf may cum to our souerano Lord.” 
Ja. IV. A. 1489. c. 24. Edit. 1566. 

It may be added, that tho money paid for being 
freotl from the bimlen of arage was called averpanug 
in the E. laws. Averfteimy, hoc est, quietum esse 
(to be quit) de diversis denariis, pro averagio Do- 
mini Regis [Rastall] ; — id est, a vecturis regiis, quae a 
tenentibus Regi praestantur, Tributum, qucwl prao- 
statur pro immunitate carroparae, seu vccturae. i)u 
Cai^, vo. Averptny, 

Nor is there any evidence that ** arage is op- 
posed to caragef* They are generally* conjoined m 
S. but rather, by a pleonasm common in our lan- 
miage, as terms, if not synonymous, at least of simi- 
lar meaning. Carriage may have been added, to shew 
that the service required was extended to the uso of 
oars, carts, waggons, and other iinploments of this 
kind, as well as of hopses and cattle. For Skene seems 
rightly to understand arage, as denoting service, “bo 
horse, or carriage of horse.’’ .But when it is recollected 
that, in former times, as in some parts of S. still, the 
greatest port of cariage was on the bocks of horses ; it 
will appear probable, that it waa afterwards found 
necessa^ to add this tonn, as denoting a right to the 
use of all such vehiclea as were employed for this pur- 
pose, especially when these l)ecame more coipmon. 
The phrase, cum auaragiia et enragiiSf is Quoted by 
Skene, os occurring in an Indenture executed at Perth, 
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A. 1871, betwixt Robert Stewart, Earl of Menteith, 
and Isal^ll Countees of Fif^ resigning the Earldom of 
Fife into the King’s hands, in favour of the said Earl. 

By Du Cange, Carktgtmn is rendered, veotura cum 
carrOt quam quls domino praestare debet ; - nostris 
dunnage. As, however, this word is not restricted to 
carriage by means of cars. Whins, &c. it seems at times 
in our old laws to have denoted the work of men em- 
ployed as porters. Hence one of the articles to be 
inquyred by secret inquisition, and punished be the 
law,^’ is, **of allowance made & given to the Baillies 
of the burgh {in their comptea) and not payed to the 
pure, for cartage and doing of other labours.” Chal- 
merlan Air. c. 39. s. 42. 

This oorrelponds to the account given in our Sta- 
tistics. On other estates, it is the duty of servants 
to ca^ out and sprea^l the dung for manuring the 
proprietor’s land in the seed time, which frequently 
interferes with his own work of the same kind. It is 
also the duty of the tenants to fetch from the neigh- 
bouring sea-norts all lihe coal wanted for the proprie- 
tbr’s use. The tenants are also bound to go a certain 
number of errands, sometimes with their carts and 
horses, sometimes a-foot ; a certain number of long 
errands, and a certain number of short ones, are re- 
quired to bo performed. A long errand is what re- 
quires more than one day. This is called Carriage.'' 
P. Dunnichen, Forfar, u 433. 

Averagium is explained by Spelm. with such latitude 
as to include all that is signitied bythe S. phrase arage 
and cartage. Opus, scilicet, quod averiis, e^uis, bobus, 
plaustris, currifms, aut Regi perficitur rations praedii 
aut aUter, altcVive domino. 

Ihre supposes, .with considerable probability, that 
hqfer, among the Germans, formerly signified a horse ; 
as St. Stephen’s day, called Hafer-weike, was otherwise 
denominated in the same sense der groaae P/erdstag, 
or the great horse-day. He also thinks, that oats, 
anciently in Sw. called haestaJeom, i.e. horse-com, was 
for the same reason designed hafre-kom, and compen- 
diously hafre ; vo. Hafra, 

X shiUl only add, that, although it se^ms to me most 
probable, that (erage is derived from averia, a beast for 
work, it is not at ^ unlikely that the origin of this is 
O. Fr. ovre, work ; especially as SpcWl. informs us, 
that according to the customs of Domesday, avera was 
the work of one day, which the king’s tenants gav^ to 
Jhe viscount. The term avera, as denoting work, 
might very naturally be transferred to a beast used 
for labour, as we still say in S., a wark-beast, V. 
Aver. 

ARAYNE, part. pa. Arrayed. 

Eftir thame mydlit samin went arayne 
ITie vthir Troyanls and I’olkis Italiane. 

iJoiig, Virg. 470, 21. 

O. Fr. array6, id. 

To ABAS’, Arbacb, v. a. 1. To snatch, or 
pluck away by force. 

Alysawndyr than the Ramsay 
Gert lay hym down for-owtyn lete ; 

And on his helmo his fute he sete. 

And wyth gret strynth owt can aras 
Tlie trownsown, that thore'stokand was. 

Wyntown, viii. 36. 127^ 

That notabill spoils fUrth of hir Ingoing place 
The mene sessoim all armour did arrace ; 

My traisty sword fra vnder my hede away 
Stall scho, and in the place brocht Menday. 

- Doug. Virgil, 182. 23. 

It is sometimes used by Doug, for emovere, and at 
other times for diripere, in the original. 

Fr. arrach^er, to tear, to puU by violence ; to pull 
up by the roots, from Lat. eradic-o. 


2 . To raise up. 

Before thafhe al xnaist gracitu Eneas 
His handis two, as tho theeustume was, 

Towart the heuln ^ Vplyft and arrace ; 

And syne the chyla Ascaneus did enbrace. 

Doug, nrgU, 456. 2a 

This sense is so different from the former, that one 
would think it were put for arraiae, q. to raise up. 

ARBY, 8. The Sea-gilliflower, Orkn. 

“The Sea-gilliflower, or Thrift, (statice armeWa), 
well known in Orkney by the name of Arby, covers 
the shores. Fonnerly its thick tuberous roots, sliced 
and boiled with milk, were highly prised in Orkn^ as 
a remedy in pulmonary consumption.” Neill’s Tour, 
p. 68, 69. V; also Wallace’s Orkn. p. 67. 

ARBY-ROOT, s. The root of the sea-pink, 
or Statice armeria, Orkney. 

ARBROATH PIPPIN, the name of an 
apple, S. V# OsLiN Pippin. 

ARCH, *Argh, Airgh, Ergh, (otU.) adj. 
1. Averse, reluctant; often including the 
idea of timidity as the cause of reluctance, 
S. 

The pepil hale grantis that thay wate 
Quhat fortoun schawis. and in quhate estate 
Our mattoris standis ; but thay are arch to schaw, 
^hisperand aniangis thame, thay stand sic aw. 

Bot cans him thame libert4 to speik, 

Do way bis hoist, that thair breith may out breik, 

I mone of him, be quhais vnhappy worde. 

And fraward thewis, now dede on the eras 
Sa mony chief chiftauis and dukis lyis ; 

Forsoitli I sail say furth all myne auise. 

Do 2 ig. Virgil, 874. 24. 

2. Apprehensive, filled with anxiety, S. 

Ochon I it is a fearfu’ nicht t 
Sic saw I ne’er before ; 

And fearfu’ will it be to me, 

I’m erch, or a' be o’er. ♦ 

JamiesorCa PopvX, Ball. 1. 233. 

Chaucer uses erke for weary, indolent. 

And of that dede be not erhe, 

But ofte sithes haunt that werke. 

• Rom. R, V. 4866. 

In the cognate languages, this wor^ is used to ex- 
press both inaction and fear ; the former, most pro- 
bably, as proceeding, or supposed to proceed, from the 
latter, and among warlike nations accounted a strong 
indication of it. Sometimes, however, the word varies 
its form a little, as used in these different senses. 
A.-S. earg, desidiosus, iners, slothful, sluggish ; earh, 
(riClfric. Gram.) fugax, timorous, and ready to run 
away for fear ; Somn. It is also used in the same 
sense with earg , . Isl. arg-ur, reformidans j argr, 
piger, deses, G. Andr. p. 16. arg, Carm., I^brog, 
St. 22. Su.-G. arg, ignavus ; oarg, intrepidus; ISstp- 
pon, arge, timid ; arget, fearfully ; argo, tuneo ; Leem. 
Vossius referii this word to Gr. apy-oi for dapif-oa, from 
a priv. and e^ov opus. ' 

It is wq{1 jmown, that as among the ancient Goths 
the highest^raise was that of warlike glory, in- 
activity in military exercises was a great reproach. 
One of this description was called argur, or inli. B. 
arga. According to an ancient ordinanoe, JhraeU 
§i thegar 'hefnir, mn argur aUdre ; a thrall or slave 
was to be avenged only late, but an arg^r never; 
Gretla. c. 18. ap. Ihre, It came to be used, in heat 
of temper, as a term of reproach, apparMitly of the 
same meaning with poUroon or coutard in modem 
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Si OQM alium Argam pja fttrorem elaina* 
V( Leg. tx>ii||[Qbard. lib. 1. Tit. 5. ; Da Oftnge. 

And in thoee ogee, in which the* meet es^ted virtue 
was bravery, this most have been a most ignominious 
designation. He who submitted to the imitation, or 
who was even subjected to it, was viewed in the same 
light with one in our times, who has been legally de- 
emred infamous. Hence we find one commander say- 
ing to another; Memento, Dux Fredulfe, quod tn« 
Inertem et mutdlem dixeris, et vulgari verbo, argOf 
vocaveris. PauL Diacon. Lib. 6. c. 24. It has idso 
been explained by Bohehus, Ijpelman, Ac. as si^fying, 
in these laws, a oockold who tamely bore his disgrace. 

V. Eroh, s. 

To Arch, Aroh, v. tu To. hesitate, to be re- 
luctant, S. V. Ergh, V. 

Archnes, Arohness, 9. 1. Reluctance, 

backwardness* 

^ ** If, says he, our brethren, after what we have writ 
to them and you, lay not to heart the reformation of 
their kirk, we are exonered, and must regret their 
archness (backwardness) to improve such an op(>or- 
tunity.” Wodrow’s Hist. i. xxxiL 

2. Obliquely, used for niggardliness, q. reluc- 
tance to part with anything. 

For archness, to had in a grote. 

He had no will to fie a bote. 

Legend Bp. St. Androis, p. 333. 

ARtTilE, a. Tlie abbreviation of Archi- 
baldy S. 

“ Archie Home,” Acts 1586, iii. 391. 

A RCHIEDENE, 8. Archdeacon : Lat. archie 
diacon-^us, 

** His hienes, Ac. oonfemiis the lettrea of diraisaioun, 
resimiatioun, and ouergiving maid be vmquhill George 
principall of 8anctandrois,” Ac. Acts Ja, 

VI. 1687. BrU 1814, p. 606. 

ARCHILAGH, Archilogh, Archilo^e, 
(ch hard), s. The return, which one, )vho 
has been treated in an inn or tavern, some- 
times rqpkons himself bound in honour to 
make to the company. When he calls for 
his bottle, he is said to give them his archi- 
lagh^ Loth. South of S. 

“ I propose that this good little gentleman, that 
seems sair fourfoughen, as I may say, in this tuilyie, 
ehall send for a tass o* brandy, ami iM pay for another, 
by way of arckUowe^ and then we^ll birl our bawbees a’ 
round about, like brethren.” Bob Roy, iii. 25. 

• It has been conjectured, that this (Uke many other 
proverbial or . provincial designation^ has originated 
from some gooa fellow of the name of Archibald Loch, 

' who would never leave his company while he had rea- 
son to reckon himself a debtor to them, or without 
giving them something in return. But the term does 
not hnply the idea of a full equivalent. 

I am indebted, however, to a literary friend for sug- 
gesting, that it is from Belg. her again, and gelag,Tev^. 
ghelaegh, shot, share, club ; q. a return of entertaiu- 
jnent, a second club as repaying the former. V. Law- 
in, liAUOH. 

Or, as it has been a common custom, from Hme im- 
memorial, for the host to give a gratuitous bottle or 
glass to a party to whom he reckons himself much in- 


debted, the term may be q. htertsgelack^ the mastci* or 
landloid’s club or shot. 

ARCHPREISTRIE, Arohiprestrib, s. 1 . 
A dignity in collegiate churches during the 
time of popeiy. 

‘‘Gran tit — with consent of vmquhill George erle of 
Diimbar, — vndoubtit j^tronc of tiio sai<l armpreistrir 
and colledge kirk of Dumbar,” Ac. Acts Oia. 1. Kd. 
1814, V. 613. 

Here the archpriest was under the dean, and supe- 
rior to eight prelietidanes. L. B. orchi^treshtfieri dein'de 
dicti, qui hodie Decani rurales, archidiacoiiis subjccti : 
Du Cange. 

2. Used as synon. with vicarage. 

— “The denrie of Dunbar, including the jwrsonage 
and vicarage of the paroebin of Quliittengem ; the «r- 
chiprestrie or vicarage of Dunbar, including all the kirk- 
landis and teyndis vseit A wont of all and haill the pa- 
rcK^hin of Dunbar.” Acts Ja. VI. 1606, Kd. 1814, p. 
293. 

Dunbar was a collegiate church, oousisting of a ilean, 
ssiarchpriedly and eighteen canons. It was founded by 
Patrick, Earl of March, A. 1342. In Bagiinont’s Holl, 
it was rated in this ratio ; Decanatus de Duubjir, X. 1 3. 
6. Archiepresby terns, £8. Ac. V. ChHliners's Calo<l. ii. 
511. 

Tliis arch -priest, it appears, was next in rank to the 
dean, and superior to all the canons. 

Fr. arche-presire, a head-priost. L. B. archipreshgtn . 
In a more early period, the arch-priests, in a cathedral 
church, acted as viesrs to the bishop. They wore after- 
wards the same with rural deans. V. Du Cange. 

ARE, 8. An heir. 

“The said (iawin douvit thatTho wes are to his said 

r ntschir,” Ac. Ac*- Dom. Cone. A. 1494, p. 368. 
Air. 

To AREIK, Arrbik, v. a. To roacli, to ex- 
tend. 

Thay elriche hrethir, with thair lukis thrawin. 

Thocht nocht awalit, tlmre Htandhig liauo we kuawin ; 
An horribil sorte, wyth nmny cainHqlml beik, 

And hedis semaud to the heuin arreilc. 

^D(mg. Viryil, 91. 19. V. Maw, r. 

A. -8. arecc-an, assequi, to get, to attain, to reach, to 
take ; Somn. V, Rkik. 

AREIR, adv. Back.- 

Bot wist our wyfls that yo war heir, 

Thay wold raak uU this town on tteir. 

Thairfoir we reid yow rin arcir 
In dreid ye bo iiiiscaryit. 

Li/ndsay, S. P. Ii. li. 211. 

Pr. arriere, backward ; Lat. a retro. To rin art^Jr, 
to decline, synon. with miscarry. 

AREIRD, adj. Rendered in Gl. ‘destruction, 
confusion.” 

Thocht heuin and eird suhl ga areird. 

Thy word sail stand fast and periyte. 

Poems of the Sixteenth Cent ury, p. 64. 

It is evidently the same with Areir, q. v. To ya 
areir, is merely to go backward, metaph. to go to dis- 
order. 

To AREIST, Arrbist, v. a. To stop, to 
stay ; Fr. arest^er id. Doug. Virg. 

Areist, 8. But areUt^ forthwith, without de- 
lay* 
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Jupiter ; and Mercury, Imt artist^ 

Di^it to obey hie grete uaeris behest 

Doug, Virg, 108. 7. 

ARE MORROW, early in th^ morning* V. 
Air, adv. 

To AREND, V. n. To rear ; a term applied 
to a horse, when he throws back his fore- 
part, and stands on his hinder legs, Fife. 

The crune of the bluiter, 

Wi* the glare of wUp’s lioht, 

Pat Rob in a flatter, 

An’ the horse in a fricht 
He aremiU, he stendit, 

He Hang an' he fam’d, &c. ’ MS, Poem, 

0, F^. anriem, backward ; Roquef. vo. Arrert ; or 
arann^er^ rompre lea reins, from rcnea, ibid. 

ARENT, s. Contraction for annual rent. 

“ Everie man should pay the tent pairt of his yearlie I 
rent, alaweill to burgh as landward. — Ordanit that the > 
moneyes, or drent^ or lyfrent shall beare ane equall and 
proportionall burding with the saidis rentis, trade, and 
housemaillis.” Acts Cha. I. EH. 1814, V. 311. 

ARER, 8. An heir ; arerisy heirs. 

“The lords — decretia — all & hale the saidis landis 
of Mekle Amace — to be broikit & joisit be the said Henri 
A; his areriit afss frely os he did before the making of 
the saidis evidontia.’^ Act. Audit, A. 1488, p. 120. 

— “ That the lard of Vchiltre & his areris auld wer- 
rand him the tak of the saidis landis for all the dais of 
his lif, eftir the forme of his Isfttrez of tak maid thar* 
apone.’^ Ibid. p. 127. 

Apparently corr. from L. B. haereditarAus, id. 

ARESOUND, pret. 

An harpour made a lay, 

Tliat Tristrem aresouiid he ; 

Tlie harpour gode oway, • 

— “ Who better can lat se."— 

Sir Tristremt p. 34, st. 61. | 

“Criticized,’’ 01. Perhaps rather, derided; from 
Lat. arrideo, ieum^ to lau^ at, or arrmo, 

Areson is used by R. Brunno in the sense of per- 
etiadCf or reason with, 

Yit our messengers for Gascoyn were at Romo, 

Foiire lordes fulle fers, to here the nape's dome, 

'ITicr foiupe at Rome war to areson the pape, 

Tlie right forto declare, & for the parties so schape. 

To whom the right suld be of Gascoyn euer b ay. 

Chron. p. 314. 

ARETT YT, part, pa. Accused, brought into 

judgment. 

And gud Schyr Dawy off Brechyn 
Wes off this deld arettyt syne, 

Barbour, xix. 20. MS. | 

1. e. his treason against King Robert. EHit. 1620, 
arrested. But by this change, as in a great vimety of 
instances even in this earW edit., the meaning is lost. 

The term is from L. B. rect-are, ret-are, rett-are, 
arett-are, explained by Du Cange, aocusare, in jus 
▼ocar© ; also, more strictly, reum ad rectum faciendum 
■ubmonero. Arretati de crimine oliquo ; Fortescue, de 
Leg.' Angl. c. 36. It is not quite unknown in our law. 

“jGif ane Burges is chcdUnqed to doe rkht for ane 
trespasse, and detained be his challengers within 
burgh, and offers ane pledge for him : gif he is taken 
in t^e of day, his chcdlengers sail convoy him to the 
house quhere he sayes his pledge is.” Burrow Lskwes, 

0 . 80. B. 1. In the Lat. copy it is, Si quia fuerit irre- 
tUus de aliquo malefacto, kc. In tne Al. 

rectabuSf i. vocatur in jus, ut rectum faciat, to oo richt. 


These barbaric terms seem sometimes to fimlude the 
idea of oonviction, and subjection to punishment or to 
make the amende honorable. Perhaps the word is used 
in this sense ^ Barbour. Du Cange views arretare as 
the origin of A. arreler, to arrest. 

Su.-G. raet, jus, not <^y denoM oompensation, but 
frequently, capital punishment; hence, afraetta, to 
behead, and raeUOf to judge, also to punish capitally 
Germ, richten, to pimish, to take vengeance. Ihre re- 
marks the resemblance between the sense of the Su.>G.' 
terms, and Fr, Justicier, L, B. justiciare. V, Justify. 

ARGENT CONTENT. Ready Money. 

“King Wyllyam sal pay ane, hundredth thousand 
poundis striueling for his redemption, the tan^ half to 
be payit with argent cojUent, And for sickir payment 
of this othir half, he aal geif Cumber, Huntingtoun 
and Northumbirland vnder ane reuersioun, ay and quhil 
the residew of his ransoun wax payit to the kyng of 
Ingland.” Bellend. Chron. b. xiii. o. 5. Partem unam 
praesentem, Booth. Fr, argent comptant, id. ^ 

To ARGH. V. Eboh, v, 

ARGIE, 8, Assertion in a dispute, side of a 
question which one takes. *He is said to 
keep his ain argicy who, whatever be said 
to the contrary, still repeats what he has 
formerly asserted, 8. Bor, ; synon. with 
keeping one^s ain threap, ' 

This word might at first view seem to be corr. 
formed from the B. v. argue. But- Su.-G. ierga is 
used in the same sense, semper eadem obgannire, ut 
solont aniculaa iratce; Dure. Isl. iarg-r, keen omiten-* 
tion. 

To ARGLE-BARGLE, v, n. To contend, to 
bandy backwards and forwards, S. Aurgle- 
barginy Loth.; Argie-bargiey Fife. 

But 'tis a daifln to debate, 

And aurgle-bargin with our fate. • 

Ramsay's Poems, I 836. 

This may be referred to the same fountain as the last 
Word. Besides the terms mentioned, we may add Isl. 
arg, enraged; jarga, to contend. In Gl. Ramsay, 
however, eaggle-bargin is given as synon. If this be 
well authorised, the term may properly signify to 
haggle in a bargain, ♦ 

“She told me she wadna want the meal till Monday, 
and I’ll stand to it.” ‘ Dinna gang to argle-bargle wi* 
me,* said the miller in a rage.” Pettiooat Tales, i, 
212 . 

“ Weel, weel,” said the laird, “dinna let us argot- 
hargol about it ; entail your own property as ye will, 
mine shall be on the second son.” The BntatL i. 53. 

It may be added, that Gael, iorgkail, iorgml, denotes 
strife, a tumult, a quarrel. 

Arqoi>Baboolous, adj. Quarrelsome^ con- 
tentious about trifles, Ayrs. 

“ No doubt hia argol-bargolous disposition was an 
inheritance aocnmulated with his other oonqueat of 
wealth from the mannerlesa Yankies,” The Aovost, 
p. 194. 

To ARGONE, Abgowsb, Abowe, AimEW, 
V. a. 1. To argue, to contend by argu- 
ment. 

Than said the Marls, Myns errour I coofes ; 

This fruatir lavs all Is bot vanits ; < 
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ignontfice me lio hardinee, 

To argone to agm toe variU. 

BwM^tUyine PomM, p. 92. 

2. To censure, to reprehend, to chide with. 

Than koew^thal weiUe that it was he in plape, 

Be hone and weide, that a/rgovmd thaim befor. 

Wcdlace, iv. 83. Ha 

Ane wrgvmde thafcn, as thal rwentl throuch the toun, 

The starkaet man thAt Haeylrvg than knew, 

And ale ho had off Ivchly worole ynew. 

WaUace, vi. 126. MS. 

Armoe is used in the same sense by Wyntown and 
Douglas. 

As in oure tnal^ro we procede, 

/ SanMAon may fall’ this huk to r^e, 

Sail call the aiitour to rekles, 

Or armtfe perchaus bys cuimandnos. 

^ CronykU, v. 12. 280. 

Not you, nor yit the Kyng Laiy^vt but leis. 

That wont was for to reyng in plesand pece, 

I wyl argew of thys maner and offence. 

Forsoith I wate the wilfhl violence 
Of TumuB al that grete werk brocht about. 

D(Mg. VirgUt 468. 64. 

Ft. argther^ Lat. argu-o, 

AEGOSEEN, s. The lamprey, according to 
old people, Ayrs.; q. having the een or eyes 
of Argus. 


ARGUESYN, s. The lieutenant of a galley; 
he who has the ^veniment and keeping of 
the slaves committed to him. 


■ ** Sone efter thair arryvell at Nances [Nantz,] tliair 
mdt Salve was sung, aim a glorious painted Ladie was 
Brocht in to be kissiL and aniongest utheris was xiro- 
sentedT to one of the Bcottis men then ohaiuyeid. Ho 
gontillie said, Truble me fwl ; sucJie an uiolle is accur- 
$U ; mid tliair/oir I mil not tuiche it. The Patrone, and 
the Arguesynt with two OfSciers, having the cheif 
chairge of all suche matters, said, Thaw sail handle it. 
And' so they violentlie thruist it to his faioe, and pat it 
betw;ix his hands, who seing the extremitio, tuke the 
idolle, and advyaitlie luiking about, he caist it ip the 
rerer, and said, Lat our^L^ie now save hirseJf ; sche 
is lyM aneuche^ lat hir leime to swyvie, £)fter that was 
no Scottis man urgit with that idolatrie. ” Knox, p. 
83. MS. i. id. Ar^iser, MS. ii. and London edit. 

I have given this passage fully, not only as enter- 
taining, but as shewing the inte^ty and undaunted 
spirit of our Scottish Keformers,'even in the depth of 
adversity, when in the state of galley-slaves. Knox 
does not mention the name of this person. But the 
story has strong traits of resemblance to himself. 

Fr. argousiUt id. Satelles remigibus regendis ac 
custodiendis preepositus. Diet. Trev. 


• Allied to tnis is A. Bor. ** argosies, ships Grose. 
This seems to be a veiy ancient word. There has 
probably been an 0. Fr. term, simifying a ship, near- 
ly of the same form with that still used in the North 
eff £. For L. B. argis occurs in the same sense. It is 
used by Gr^r. Tujon. Argis hand modica mercibus 
referta x>er lUgerim vehebatur. It had occurred to me 
that the name had probably originated from the cele- 
brated Argo, the ship of the Arponauts, in which Jason 
sailed to XKWsession of the golden fleece. And 1 
And that Biis very idea is thrown ont by Du Oanm. 
The Word may have beem introduced into France by 
the inhabitants of MarsdUes, who, if is well known, 
were a Greek colony. 


•ARGUMENT, ». A piece of English, 
dictated to boys at school, to be turned into 
Latin ; the subject of a version, Aberd. 

To ARGUMENT, t>. a. To prove, to shew. 

** Treuth it is, the kirk testifeis to the congregation 
ft oertiflis, quhilk is autentik soripturo, quhilk is 
nocht : quhilk argumentis nocht that the 8crix>ture 
takis authoritie of the kirk.” Kennedy, Crosmguell, 

p. 100. 

ARIT, pret. Tilled, eared. V. Ar, Are, r. 

ARK. Meal-ark, s. A large chest for 
holding meal for a family on a farm, S. 

“A* the meal-gimels the country wadna stand it, 
let abee the wee bit meal ark o’ Chapelhope.” Brow- 
nie of Bodsbeok, i. 12. 

ARK, 6. A large chest, especially for hold- 
ing com or meal ; S. Loncash. 

— Aue ark, ane almry, and laidills two.— 

‘ Bannatyne Poems, 169. at. 4. 

Behind the ark that hads your meal 

Ye 'll find twa standing cork it well. 

Ramsay^a Poetna, ii. 627. 

The word is also used in old deeds, for that kind of 
box used in lakes, x>oud8, ftc. for catching cels. This 
is called an esl-ark, 

A.-S. arce, erce, a coffer, a chest ; Alom. area ; 
Su.-G. ark; Lat. area. In John, xii. 6. where we 
read, “He had the hcvg,'' the woi^ arka is used by 

• UlphilxvB, as denotii^ a chest or casket for containing 
money. Gael, arc, id. • 

Ark of a mill, s. The place in which the 
centre wheel mns, S. 

ARK-BEEN, s. The bone called the os 
puhisj S. B. 

To ARLE, V. a, 1. To give an earnest of 
any kind, S. 

2. To give a piece of money for confirming a 
bargain, S. 

3. To put a piece of money into the hand of a 
seller, at entering upon a bargain, as a 
security that lie shall not sell to another, 
while he retains this money, S. 

“The schireffe siild oscheit all gudes, quhilkis ar 
forestalled, coft, or arkd be forest^lers, in-bijng 
the twa part thereof to the Kingis vse, and the thrid 
part tp himselfo.” Skene. Verb. Sign, R. 1. a. 

As arkd is distinguished from cqfl, the meaning 
would seem to be, that the goods may be escheated, 
although not actually purcliased by a forestoller, if 
the vender be in terms with him, or so engaged that 
he must give him thfl refusal of the commodity. 

L. B. arrhare, arrhis sxKmsam dare; Du Cange. 
Bubarrare was used in the same sense. Si quis ue- 
ponsaverit uxorem, vel subarraverit. — Julian Pon- 
tif. Deer. Salmas. Not. in Jul. CM>itol. 254. Fr. 
arrher, arrer, to give an earnest. Diet, Trev. Arr^, 
“be8|)oken, or mr which earnest has Jtieen given,” 
Cotgr, V, the s, 

ARLES, Eblib, AitLis, Afii.ifr>PBimiB, 
AiBLE-PENNr, t. 1. An earnest, of what- 
ever kind ; a pledge of full possession. 
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This was hot erlys for to tell 
Of infortwne, that eftyr felL 

WyTUoum^ vlU. 27. 21. 

Of his ^dnes the eternal Lord alsone 
Hestons the merite with grace in erlia of glore. 

Doug. VirgUy 367. 20. 

“The heart ^te a taiet of the ewetnee that ie In 
Christ, of the joy whilk is in the life euerlastiiig, 
quliilk taist is the only arlis-penny of that full and 
l>e^te joy, quhilk saull and l^ie in that Ijfe shall 
enjoy. And the arlis-ijennie (as yee knaw) inann be a 
part of the sowme, ana of the nature of the rest of the 
sowme.” Bruce’s Serm. on the Sacrament, 1590. Sign. 

S. 2. a. b. 

Here tak’ this gowd, and never want 
Enough to gar you drink and rant ; 

And tills is but an arle-penny 
To wliat 1 afterward design ye. 

Ravisay'i PoeinSy ii. 661. 

Tho word arlen is still used, in this general sense, in 
vulgar conversation. S. 

. “ 'J’hy hart may be blyth for wonlly thinges, because i 
thou art an earthlie bodie. A king may rejoyce in a | 
kingdomo, &o. but if they be not taine out of God’s 
handes, as arlettpeiinies of heauenly and spirituall be- 
notites, the spinte of Christ shall not rejoice in thee.” 
Rollook on 1 Thes. p. 300, 301. ^ 

“ Paul saies in another place, that the spirit is mven \ 
thee as an arleapenny of thy saluation. — Thou loses 
the if thou make him sad.” Ibid. p. 317. 

2. A piece of money given for confirming 
a bargain, S. This is evidently a more 
restricted use of the term ; although that* 
in which it generally occurs, in its simple 
state, in our old writings. 

“And that thay diligentlie inquyre, gif ony maner 
of persuuu gefis arlU or money on ony maner of fische, 
that cuinmiB to the mercat, to the effect, that the 
saraiii may be sauld upono ane hiear price.” Acta Ja. 
IV. 1540. 0 . 78. edit. 1566. 

“The buying and selling is effectuallio and per- 
il belie compleit, after that contractors are agreid 
anent the price ; — quhen the arlis (or Qo(Ps pennie) 
is given be the buyer, to the seller, and is accepted be 
him.” Reg. Maj. b. iii. o. 10. s. 2. 4. 

“ Quhon arlea arc given and taken ; gif the buyer 
will passe fra the contract, he may doe the samine 
with tinsell of his arlea, ” ibid, s. 6. 

Both ttrfcs and arUa-penny are used in this sense, A. 
Bor. The latter is denned by Phillips, “a word used 
in some parts of England, for earnest-money given to 
servants.” 

A piece of money, put into the hands of a 
seller, when one begins to cheapen any 
commodity ; as a please that the seller shall 
not strike a bargain with another, while he 
retains the arles in his hand, S. 

The word is use<l in this sense, most commonly in 
fairs or public markets, especially in buying and sell- 
ing horses or cattle.'' Where a multitude are assem- 
bled, this plan is adopted for preventing the interfer- 
ence of otners, who might incline to purchase, while 
tfie buyer and seller were on terms. The general 
rule, indeed, is, that no other interferes, wmle he 
knows that the vender retains the arlea ; but waits 
till ho see whether the bargain be concluded or broken 
off. V. the V. 

This word is evidently derived from Lat. arrhahOy 
which the Romans abbreviated into arrha. It de- 


noted an earnest or pledge in general. was very* 
‘ often used to signify the earnest, which a man gave 
to the woman whom he espoused, for the condnna* 
tion of the contract between them. This, as we 
leam from Pliny, was a ring of iron. For the an- 
cient Romans were lohg prohibited to wear rings of 
any other metal. Hist. L. 33. c. 2* In the middle 
^es, the term seems to have been principally used 
in this sense. V. Du Cange, v. Axra, 

The term was emfdoyed with respect to contracts of 
any kind. When a bai^ain^was made, an earnest 
(arrhay or arrhabo) was given. But this, it has been 
said, was not to confirm, ^t to prove the obligation. 
V. A4ams’ Rom. Antiq. p. 286. 

The custom of giving arlesy for confirming a bargain, 
has prevailed pretty genei^ly among the Gothic na- 
tions. It is still preservira in Sweden. That money 
is called f rida achillingy which, after 'the purchase of 
houses, is given to the Magistrates, as an earnest of 
secure possession ; Christo^er, ap. Ihre, vo. Friil. 
The term /rid seems here to signify privilege, security. 
Loccenius says, that whatever one nas bought, if the 
bargain be confirmed by an earnest (arra)y it cannot 
be dissolved ; l^uec. Leg. Civ. p. 60. Other Swedish 
writers give a different account of this matter. It is 
said, in one of their laws, “ If the vender has changed 
his mind, let him restore the double of that which he 
has received, and repay the earnest Jus Bircens, c. 6. 
In our own country, a servant who has been hired, and 
has received arlesy is supposed to have a right to break 
the engagement, if the earnest be returned within 
twenty-four hours, niis, however, mayjiiave no other 
sanction than that of custom. 

Aulus Gellius has been understood as if he had 
viewed arrhabo “as a Samnito word.” But his 
language cannot by any means bear this construction. 
Cum tantus, inquit, arraho penes Safnnites Populi 
Romani esset ; Arrabonem dixit pc obsides, ct id 
maluit quam pignua dicere, quoniam vis hujus vocabuli 
in ea sententia gravior acriorque eat. Sed nuuo arraho 
in Bordidis vei^is haberi coeptus, ac multo reotins 
videtur arra ; quanquam ai'i'am quo<me veteres stepe 
dixerunt. Noct. Attic. Lib. 17. c. 2. Ed. Colon. 1533. 
In this chapter he gives some quotations, which he had 
noted down in the course of reeling, from the first 
book of the Annals of Q. Claudius ; for the purpose of 
marking the singular words employ^ by that hiswrian, 
or the peculiar senses in which ho had used those that 
were common. Among these he mentions arrhabo. 
“When the Samnites, ne says, were in possession of 
BO grea{[ an arraho of,” dir “from the Romans.” — 
These are the words of Claudius, and all that Gellius 
miotes from him. Thou follows his own remark on 
this use of the term. “ He has called the six hundred 
hostages an arrahoy choosing rather to do so, than to 
use the word pignua ; because the force ot this term 
(arrabo) in that connexion, is much greater. But now 
men begin to view it as rather a low word, &c. 

It is evident that neither Claudius, nor Gellius, gives 
the most distant hint as to arrluxho being of Samnito 
origin. Both refer to that disgracefin agreement 
which the Romans, under the consulate of T. Vetu- 
riuB and Sf>. Posthumius, after their army had b^en 
inclosed near the Caudina Forka, made with the 
Samnites, when th^ delivered up six hundred knights 
as hostages. Liv. Hist. Lib. 9. o. 5. They assert that 
the Samnites were in possession of an arraboy not 
literally however, but more substantially, when they 
had so many honourable hostages. 

The Romans, it would appear, borrowed this 
term immediately from the Greeks, who used etppaptau 
in the same sense. They also probably borrowed 
from the Greeks the custom of giving a ring as a 
sponsal pledge. This custom prevails among the 
latter Greeks at least. . For Hesyohius gives the de- 
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■ignatioa ^ tLppafiw^uuca, to KtiBipfMt tpopfut and wtptBt* 
which were different kinds of rin^ commonly 

f iyen as pledges. V. Casanbon. Not, m CapitoUn. 
87. ^ d 9 se is the connexion between the Gr. 

term and Heb. arban, that we can scarcely view 

it as the effect ol mero aocident. This is the word 
used to denote the pledge given bv Judah to Tamar, 
«in token of hla determination to fulfil his engagement 
to her ; Gen. xxxviii. 17, 18, 20. It may auo be ob- 
served, that the first thing she asked in pledge was his 
signet. The word is from arab, negotiatus est, 
spopondit, fide jussit, fidem interposuit. 

Arles is a diminutive (n>m Lat. arra, formed, as in 
many other cases, by adding the termination le, q. v. 
Fr. arres, erreSf id. acknowledges the same origin; 
as well as Su.-G. emesl, Dan. emitz^ C. B. em^ ernes, 
Ir. aimeigJ^ although rather more varied. Shaw in- 
deed mentions iarlus as a Gael, word, signifying, an 
earnest-penny. But it seems very doubuul if it bo 
not a bornc^wpd term ; as there appears no vestige of 
it in Ir., unless airUac^aim^ to lend or borrow, be 
reckoned such. 

In Sw. an earnest is also called faestepening^ from 
fassiat to confirm, and pening, (whence our j^enny); 
and Oudzj^ifig^ as iil Reg. Maj. OwVs penny. It re- 
ceives this name, accoixling to LocceuiUB, cither be- 
cause the money given was viewed as a kind of reli- 
gious pledge of the fulfilment of the bargain, or ap- 

n riated for .the use of the poor. Antiq. 8u.-G. 

17. The last is the only reason given by Ihre, 
and the most probable one. In the same sense he 
thinks that A.-S. Oodgyld^ was used, an offering to 
God, money devoted to pious uses ; Germ. OoUes geldf 
Fr. denier de Dxeu^ L. B. denarius Dei, V. Du Cange. 

In Su.-G. this earnest was also denominated lithkop^ 
lidkojTf (arra, pignus einptionis, Ihre ;) Germ. lUkop^ 
Ifykauf; from sicera, strong drink ; Moes-G, lAihu, 
id. and kop^ emptio; q. the drink taken at making a 
bargain. This term, Ihre says, properly denotes the 
money allotted for compotation between the buyer 
and seller. We find it used in a passage formerly 
quoted. When it is required, that he who changes 
his mind as to a bargain, should ** repay the earnest,” 
the uhrase is, ^iaelde lUhkopii; Jus. Bircens. ubi. sup. 
In S, it is still very common, especially among the 
lower classes, for the buyer and seller to drink to- 

? ;ether on their bargain ; or, as they expjxfss it, to the 
lick of their bargain. Nay, such a finn hold do ira- 
l>ropor customs take of the mind, that to this day many 
cannot even make a bargain without drinking; and 
would scarcely account the proffer serious, or flie bar- 
gain valid, that were made otherwise. 

ARLIOH, Arlitch, adj. Sore, •fretted, pain- 
ful, B. Perhaps from Su.-G. arjr, iratus, 
arga^ laedere. It may be derived, indeed, 
from aervy cicatrix, whence aerrad^ vulne- 
ratus ; Dan. arrigy grievous, troublesome. 
V. Arr. * • 

ARISiY, ait?. Early. 

— He wmbethinkand him, at the last, 

In till his hart gan wndcrcost, 

That the King had in custome ay 

For to ryss wrly ilk daVj 

And pass weill far fra bia menye. 

Barbour^ v. 564. MS. 

IsL cMrkiy mane, G. Andr. p. 14. But this is rather 
from A.-S. arlictf id. 

ARMYN, Abmtno, ». Armour, arms. 

Berwik wea tans, and stuffy tsyn, 

Vith men, and wittaill of armyn, 

Barbour, xviL 264. MS. 


Fourtene hundyre hale armyngis 
Of the gyft of his lord the Kyngis— 

He browcht— Wynhum, ix. 6. 23. 

ARMING, s. Ermine. L. B. armtn-eo, id. 

** Item ane pair of wyd slevis of arming flypand bak- 
ward with the bordour of the same.” Coll. Invento- 
ries, A. 1561, p. 128. 

ARMLESS, adJ, Unarmed, destitute of war- 
like weapons. 

**The Old town people — came all running — with 
some few muskets and hagbutts, others with a rusty 
sword, others with an heailloss spear. The laird of 
Craigievar took up all both gocnl and l>ad, and divide<l 
them among his own armless soldiers.” Spjdding’s 
Troubles, i. 160, 161. 

ARMONY, «. Harmony. 

Dirk bene my muse with dolorous amvony, 

Doug, Virg» P^l. 88. 5. 

ARMOSIE, adj. 

“Ane lang lows gowne of blak artnosie taffetie with 
a pasment of gold about it.” Inventories, A. 1578, p. 
^19. 

Fr. armousin itself signifies taffeta, ft is defined in 
Diet. Trev. as a species of taffeta which comes from 
Italy and Lyons. net says that armoisin is for orrnoi- 
siV^^cause it came"originaUy from the isle of Ormus, 
This, then, seems to be the same with “ Orvinise 
taffatis.” Chaim. Mary. V. Okmtaisig. 

ARN, s. The alder; a tree. S., pron. in some 
counties, q. ann. 

Hob. pH, aran, is th« name given to the wild ash 
tree with broad leaves ; L.vt. orn^us, Fr. erene, 

“ Feam is evidentlv lerived frqm the arn or alder 
tree, in Gaelic Feamn, " P. Fearn, Ross. Statist. Aoct. 
iv. 288. 

“The only remedy which I have found effectual in 
this disorder Js, an infusion of am or alder-bark in 
milk.” Prize Kssays, Highl. Soc. S. II. 216. 

C. B. Xlem, guemen, Arm. vern, guern ; Germ. 
erlen-haum; “Fr, aulne ; Lat. aln us. It seems the same 
tree which in the West of S. is also called eller and 
aar, 

ARN, t?. subsL Are ; the third pers. plur. 

Thus to wode arn thel went, the wlonkost in wedes ; 

Both the Kyng and the Quene : 

And all the douchti by dene. 

Sir U auxin and Sir Ool. i. 1. 
Women am borne to tliraldom and jicnanco. 

Chaucer, Man Lawea T. 4706. 

A.-S. aron, sunt. 

ARNOT, 8, Leg flea] Amot^ a stone lying 
in the field, Aberci. q. earth-^knot ? 

ARNOT, 8. The shrimp, a fish ; Aberd. 

I ARNS, 8, pL The beards of com, S. B. 
synon. awns. Franc, am, id. 

ARNUT, Lousy Arnot, s. Earth-nut 
(whence corr.) or pig-nut ; Bunium bulbo- 
castanum, or flexuosum,. Linn. 

“Tall Oat-Grass, AngUs, Swines Amuts at Earth- 
Nuts, Sootis.'* Lightfoot, p. 105. • 

“ Had this husbwdiy been general in the dear years, 
the poor had not been redu<M to the neoessity of 
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living on Amoto, MyleSi or the like.’* Maxwell’s Sel. Vr, arondelte, l^rondelUp hinmdeUe^ from Lat. 

Trans, p. 226. ^ Hirundot id. 


JurntU, id. A. Bor. Ray. ** HaremU. earthnut;” 
Thoresby, Ray’s Lett. p. 3^. Tent, cteranoot, id. 

AROYNT theey O. E. Shakes^ar, For a 
conjecture as to the origin, V. Runt, v. 

ARON, s. The plant called Wakerobin, or 
Cuckoo’s-pint, Arum maculatum, Linn. 
Teviotd. Sw. Arons^ert^ id. 

ARORYS, 8. pi. Errors ; Aberd. Reg. 

AROUME, adv. At a distance, so as to 
make way. 

The geaunt aroume he atode. — 

Sir Triatrm, p. 144. 

^ A.-S. rume late, or rather mm locus ; on mm. 

ARR, 8. A scar. Pock^rrs^ the marks left 
by the small-pox, S., also, Lancash. Su.-G. 
aerPy Isl. aer^ or^ A. Bor. arr, id. 

ToARRAOE. V. Aras. 

ARRAN-AKE, s. The speckled diver, Me^ 
gu8 8tellatu8y Brunnich. r. Luss. Dunbar- 
tonA Statist. Acc. xvii. 211. 

ARRANGE, s. Arrangement. 

“In the first the arhunge to be maid at lenthe an- 
suorande to the king of Xnglandis first writtingis, and 
all vtheris in schoi’t and breif, &o. Acts Mary 1542, 
Ed. 1814, p. 412. 

ARRAYED, part. adj. A teim applied to a 
mare when in season, Fife. 

This seems merely the E, term used in a peculiar 
sense, q. “in order. 

ARRAS, Arress, s. The angiilkr edge of a 
stone, log, or beam. Loth. 

“ The rebbits of that window would hae look’t better, 
gin the mason had ta’en aflT the arras.” “Thai jambs 
would have been as handsome, and would hae been 
safer for the bairns, if the arress had been tane aff,” 
i.e. if the sharp edge had been hewed off. 

ARRED, adj. Scarred, having the marks of 
a wound or sore, S. Dan. arred, id. Hence 
pock'-arredy marked • by the small-nox ; 
Su.-G. koppaerigy id. variolis notatam habens 
faciem, kopp being used, by transposition, for 
pok; Dan. kop-arred. 

Isl. aerr-a cicatrices faoere, vulnera infligere; Verel. 

ARREIR, adv. Backward. To ryn arreiV, 
rapidly to take a retrograde course. 

Than did my purpose ryn arreir, 

The qohilk war langsum till doolair. 

^ Lyndsay^s Com^laynt 

Chauo. arere, id. Fr. arriere, Lat. a retro, 

ARRQNDELL, s. ■ The swallow, a bird. 

The ArrondeUt so swift of flight, 

• Down on the land richt law did Uoht, 

So sore he was opprest 

Bwrel^s WoUarCs Coll. iL 68. 


ARROW, adj. Averse, relac^nt, Aboid.; 
the same with Asoa, &c. . 

— An* rogues o* Jews, they are nae orroto, 

Wi* tricks fu’ sly. 

D. Anderson* s Poemsy p. 116a 

*ARS£, «. The bottom, or hinder part, of 
anything; al9,.a «ae^m,the bottom of a 
sack, S. 

Absb-Burd of a cart, the board which goes 
behind and shuts it in, S. 

ARSECOCELE, «. A hot pimde on the 
face or any part of the body, S. B. 

The word seems to have been origiolllV confined to 
pimples on the hips. These may have been thus de- 
nominated, because of their rising in the form of a 
cockle or small shell ; in the same maipier as pimples 
on the face are by Chaucer caUed whelkea white. 
Teut. aera-bleyney tuDerculus ip ano, Kilian. 

ARSE -VERSE', a. A sort of spell used to 
prevent the house from fire, or as an anti- 
dote to ArsoTiy from which the term is sup- 
posed to be derived, Teviotd. 

Most probably borrowed from England. 

ARSEENE, 8. A quail. 

Upoun the sand that I saw, as the sanrare tane, * 
with grene awraons on hede. Sir Gawane the Drake ; 

The Arseene that our man ay pricband in plane, 

Corrector of Kirkiue was clepit the (Jledce, 

ffoulatoy i. 17. 

' But the passage has been very inaccurately tran- 
sctibed. It is thus in Bann. MS. 

U^pqn the sand yit I saw, as th^amare tane. 

The Arseene that ourman ay prichand, Ac. 

Awmons might be read aiomouss. Ourman is one 
word, i.e. over-man or arbiter, which corresponds to 
tho office assi^ed to the Claik in the foUowmg line. 

• A.-S. aerachent cotumix, Aelfrio. Gloss, also ersc- 
henn, Pea. civ. 38. frdm ersc and henn, q. gallina 
vivarii. 

ARSELINS. adv. Backwards, Clydes. S.B. 
Also used as an adj. 

Then Lindy to stand up began to try ; 

But — ^he fell araelins back upon his bum. 

Jio$a*8 ffeUncre, p. 43. V. Dxni). 

Belg. aeraelen, to to backwards; oerseHngy receding ; 
aerseUncksy (RiHan) oackwards. 

Absgliits Coxtp, tEe act of falling backwards 
on the hams, Roxb. * - 

ARSOUN,«. Buttocks. [Saddle-bow-— Skeat.] 

With that the King come hastily, 

And, intill hys malanooly, 

With a trounsoun IntUl nis neve 
To Schyr Colyne sic dusche he geve, 

That he dynnyt on his arsom. 

Barhwr, zvt 127. Edit 1790: 

ART, Abd. This termination of many words, 
denoting a ^pardcolat habit or affection, is 
analogous to IsL and Germ, art, Belg. aart, 
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nature, disposiUon; Vi'S, drunkard, battard; 
Fr. babiUard, a atutter^ ; S. bombard, Jum- 
bart, a drone, otunkaiH, of a stubborn dispo- 
sition ; hastard, basly, passionate. 

and JURE. 

That all barronia and frehaldaria, that ar of aub- 
atanoa, put tbair eHaat aotmia and airia to the aoulia 
fm thai oa aucht or n^e yeiria of a^ and till remane 
at the grammer eoalia» quhill thu be oonmetentlie 
founditi and haue perfite Latyne ; and tbareftir to re- 
mane thre veria.at the aoolis of Art and JUr^ ana that 
thai may bane knawlege and vnderstandihg of the 
Uwia.’* Acta Ja. IV. 1496, Ed. 1814, p. 238. 

Thia phrase evidently rrapecta the philosophical 
olaasea inria^denoe. Art^ however, may include 
grammatioal atndiea ; aa the phrase, FacuUoM Artium, 
mcludea grAipmar, rhetoric, and philosophy. V. Du 
Cange, vo. Ars, Jure is evidently from Lat. jus-ria, 

ART and PART.* Accessoiy to, S. 

The phrase is thus defined by the judicious fihrskine. 
** One may be gmlty of a crime, not only by perpetrat- 
ing it, but by being accessory to, or abetting it ; which 
is called in the Boman law, ope et conailiOy and in ou^ 
art and part,^ By art is understood, the mandate, in- 
stigation, or advice, that may have been riven towanls 
oopunitting the crime ; pari expresses the share that 
one takes to himself in it, by the aid or assistance 
which he rives the criminal in the commission of it.’* 
Institute; !B. iv. T. 4. s. 10. 

Wyutown seems to be the oldest writer who uses 
this phrase. » 

Schyr Williame Besat gert for-thl 
Hys Ghapelane in hys chapell 
Denwns cursyd wyth buk and bell 
All thai, that had 
Of that bryniiyn, or ony art. 

The Byschape of Abbyrdene alsua 

He gert cursyd denwns all tha a 

That lotidr] be art or part, or swike, 

Oort uryn that tyme this Erie Patryke. 

Chron, vli. 9^ 635, Ac. 

Swike^'^BA denoting fraud, or pefhaps merely oontriv- 
seems to be aaded as expletive of art, 
juhen he (Godowyne) hard the nobillis lament 
the deith of Alarude the Kiu^ brothir, he eit ane 
p^e of brede, & srid, God gif that breid wery me, 
gif svir 1 wes othir art or ]^rt of Alarudis slauch- 
ter : and incontinent he fell down weryit on the 
breid. Bellend. Cron. B. xii. o. 8. Ita me superi 
pane boc strangulent, inquit, ut me authore Alarudus 
veneno neoatua eat ; Boetn. 

** Bot gif the other man alledges that he is arte and 
parte of that thift, and will proue that, conforme to 
the law of the land ; he quha is challenged, sail defend 
himselfe be battell, gif he be ane frie man.** Reg. Maj. 
B. iv. c. 14. 8. 4. — Dicat quod iste arlem et partem 
habuit ; Lat. copy. 

C^ncemi^ Ja. IV. it is said; **He was moved to 
pm to the Dean, of the said Cha^l Royal, and to have 
bis counsel, how he might be satisfied, in his own con- 
science, of the art and part of the cruel act which was 
done to his father.” Pitscottie, p. 95. 

Partaker is sometimes substituted iw paH, 

**Gif his maister or sustenar of this thief or reuar 
refusis to do the samin, [i.e. to deliver him up] : he 
■albe haldm airt A partaker of his euill deidis, and 
salbe aocnsit thaiifoir, as the prinoipall theif or reifar.’* 
Acts Ja, V. 1515. e. 2. Ed. im. 

The phrase is sometimes partly explained by a 
pleonasm immediately following. 

^ **The committer m the sUmobter, blond or inva- 
sion, in manor foresaid ; or being eUrt, part^ red or 


couttsell thereof, -^ hmU be oondenmed.*’ Ja. VI. Pari. 
14. o. 219. A. 1594, Miuray. 

hi the London edit, of Buchanan’s Deteotion, the 
pln rase, Act and Part Occurs twice in the indictments. 
[This is one proof among many, that this translation 
was made by an Englishman.] Arte is substituted in 
the Scottish edit, of the following year. 

This phrase, as Erskine says, expresses what is 
called in the Roman law, ope et conetUo, It must be 
observed, however, that the language is inverted. 
Whence the expression originated, cannot be well con- 
jectured. It caimot reasonably supposed that the 
word art lias any relation to the v. Airt, to direct. 
For besides that this verb does not appear to ^be an- 
cient, it would in this case be admittM, that those 
who used the Lat. phrase formerly quoted, artem et 
partem, misunderstood the proper sense of S. art, Tlie 
phraseolo^ does not seem to navo been used, oven in 
the middle ages. The only similar expression 1 have 
mot with is Sw. rdad oeh daad, Tiena napon med 
road och daad, to assist one with advice and interest ; 
Widegr. Lex. i.e. red and deed, 

AR^AILYE, 8 . Artillery ; applied to offen- 
sive weapons of whatever kind, before the 
introduction of fire-arms. 

The Sotheron mon maid grot dofens that tld. 

With artailye, that felloune was to bid, 

With awbloater, gaynyo, and stanys fast, 

And hand gunnys ryent brymly out thai cast. 

Wallace, vil. 994. MS. 

V. Artillikd. 

ARTALLIE, Abtaillib, a. Artillery. 

** Ho— caused massones — big ane great strenth, cal- 
led the outward blokhous, and garnischod tho same 
with arUdlie, poudor, and b^illettis?’ Pitscottio’s Cron, 
p. 310. 

“Or they cam to the craigs. of Corstorphine, th^ 
heard the artaiUie sohott on both sides.” Ibid. p. 32 d. 

ARTATION, 8 . Excitement, instigation. 

“ Attour iffc (Macbeth’s) wyfe impaciout of lang 
tary (as all wemen ar) specially quhare thay ar desirus 
of ony purpos, gaif hym m-et artation to persew the 
thrid weird, that scho mient be ane quene, calland him 
oftj'raes febyl, cowart, A nocht desirus of honouris, 
sen he durst not assailye the thy tig with mauhefd A 
ourage quhilk is offerit to hym be Muiuolonco of for- 
toun.” Bellend. Cron. B. xii. o. 3. Instigabat— in- 
citat ; Booth. L. B. artaUo, from arto used for arcio, 
are, to constrain. 

— ** And to geif thame artatioune to invaid his hie- 
nes, that thai mychte deceme ^ubethor it ware maire 
ganand to fecht with him or desist tharfra.” Acts Ja. 
V. 1528, Ed. 1814, p. 327. 

ARTY, Airtie, adu Artful, dextrous, in- 
genious, Aberd. Loth. 

Teut. aerdigh, ingeniosus, solera, argutus ; Dan. ar- 
tig. id. Isl. artug-r, artificiosus. 

ARTHURYS HUFE. The name given by 
Douglas to tho constellation Arcturus. 

• Of euery steme the twynkliug notis ho, 

That in the stit heuin moue cours we se, 

Arthwrya hv/e, and Hyade$ betaiknyng nine, 

8yne WaiUng strete, the ifer^aud the Charle wane. 

VirgU, 86. 42. 

In riving it this name, tho translator evidently al- 
ludes to that famous building udiich in later times has 
been called Arthur^a Oon. It appears from Juvemd, 
that, among i&e Romans in his time, Arcturua was 
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imposed as a proper name, from that of the constel- 
lation. 

Tills, then, being the ori^' of the name Arthur; 
as used among the Latins, Douglas, when he meets 
with this star, makes a transition to that celebrated 
British prince who, at least in wiitings of romance, 
bore the same name ; at once a compliment to Ar- 
thur, and to hii^ own country. By a poetical liberty, 
which he claims a right to use even as a translator, he 
gives the British prince a place in the heavens, along 
w'ith Julius and other hero^ of antiquity. He gives 
him ^o a Iwif or sacellum there ; in allasion, as would 
seem, to that line remnant of antiquity, which about 
this time began to be ascribed to Arthur. V. Hoir. 

ARTILLIED, part, pa. Provided with ar- 
tillery. 

“ He was so well artillied and manned that they 
durst not mell with him.” I^itscottie, p. 124. Fr. 
artUUer^ to furnish with ordnance. 

ARTOW, Art thou ; used interrogatively. 

Hastow no myiide of lufe, quhare is thy make I * 

Or artow seke, or smyt with jelouaye '/ 

Kind's Quair^ ii. 80. 

To him I spak full hardily, 

And said, What ertoio^ V^elamy ? 

YuHime and Oawin^ v, ‘i78. E. M. Horn. 

8tiU used in some parts of S. 

Isl. ertu, id. The verb and pron. are often con- 
joined in S. in colloquial language, as in Germ, and 
Isl. 

ARVAL, Arvil-Supper, s. The name 
given to the supper or entertainment after 
a funeral, in the western parts of Roxb. 

Arvilly a funeral. Arvill Supper^ a feast 
made at funerals, North. Grose. 

“In the North this [the funeral] feast is called an 
nrval or arvil-mpper ; and the loaves that are some- 
times distributea among the poo^ arvaUhread.'^ 
Douce’s Illustrations, ii. 203. ^ 

The learned writer conjectures that arval is derived 
from some lost Teut. term that indicated a funeral pile 
on wliich the body was buxued in times of Paganism ; 
aa Isl. aerill signifies the inside of an oven. But arva,l 
is ’undoubtedly the same with Su.-G. arfoel, silicer- 
nium, convivium funebre, atque ubi cemebatur brnro- 
ditas, celebratum ; Hire, vo. Arf^ p. 106. It has 
evidently originated from the circumstance of this 
entertainment being given by one who entered on the 
possession of an iimeritance ; from arf hereditas, ami 
oel convivium, primarily the designation of the beverage 
which we call ale. 

Under Aarsmot (vo. Aar, annus, p, 57), Ihre re- 
marks that funeral rites were observoa, in the time of 
Popery, on the day of interment, afterwards on the 
seventh day, then on the thirtieth, and at length, if it 
was agreeable to the heirs, after a year had expired ; 
and that on this occasion, the relations of the deceased 
divide<l the inheritance among them. It was univer- 
sally understood, indeed, that no heir had a right to 
take possession of his inheritance, before giving the 
arval or funeral feast. . 

Ihre also observes, that the rites of the thirtieth d^y 
were called traetingundf i.e. literally, three decades, 
and maanodimot, from maanad a month, and mot time. 
As the latter term* is obviously analogous to O. £. 
montkU mind (Su.-G. maanads-motsoel ), perhaps in the 
correspondent term Traeiiugund we have aomething 

, that may throw light on our Trental, May it not 
intimate, that the thirty masses, indicated by this 
temi, weio said on thirty suooestive days terminating 


wit}i the mofUh^s mind^ or funeral feA^t celebrated 
thirty days after death 7 

The term arwU may have been left in the north of 
E. by the Danes (who write it wrfvo^oel). For although 
A.-S. yr/ denotes an inheritance, I see no vestige of 
the composite word in this language. Isl. erfe is synon. 
with arval; Parentalia; ad drekkia erji, convivando 
parentare defunctis ; G. Andr. p. 15, 16. 

Wonnius gives a particular account of the Arffueod, 
“ a solemn feast, which kings and nobles celebrated in 
honour of a deceased parent, when they succeeded to 
the kingdom or inheritance. For,” he adds, “it was* 
not permitted to any one to succeed to the deceased, 
unless he first* received the nobles and his friends to a 
feast of this description. One thing princip^y attend- 
ed to on this occasion, was that, m honour ox the de- 
funct, the heir taking the lead, vast bowls were drunk, 
and his successor bound himself by a vow to perform 
some memorable achievement.” Monum. Danio. p. 
36,37. 

AS, coxy. Than, S. 

“Better be sansie [sonsie] as soon up;” S. Prov. 
“That is, better good fortune, than great industry;” 
Kelly, p. 56. 

** As in Scotch,” he subjoins, “in comparison an- 
swers to tJtan in English.” N. 

I have only observed another proof of this anoma- 
lous use of the particle ; “Better ^ dead as out of the 
fashion Ferguson’s S. Prov. p. 9. 

Nor is far more frequently used' in this sense. 

AS, Ass, Asse, Al8e, s. Ashes; pi, Assis. 

Remember that thou art hot 
And sail in as return agane. » 

Dnnbarf Bannatyne Poettis, p. 87 , 

Eftir all was fallin in powder and in cm, 

And the grate hete of fiambis quenchit was, 

The roliouis and the drery ameris syne 
Thay eloknit, and gan weschin with sueit Vyno. 

* Voag. Virgil^ 170, 52. 

• O ye cauld assis of Troy, and fiambis bayth, 

And extreme end of cuntrd folkis', hare I 
Drawis you to witnes.-* — Ibid. 68, 25. 

“I sal speik to the Lord, quhou be it I am bet 
nuldir ande asse. ^t is v]^in in the 17 cheptour of 
likiclesiaBticus, Ornnes fiomities tefTa et cinis^ at men ar 
eird and alse.** Compl. S. p, 238. 

, Ass, S. In some counties pron. aiss; A. Bor. ass, 
Moes-G. aria, Alem. asca, Germ, and Belg, asc/te, 
vSu.-G. and Isl. aska. Some trace these terms to Gr. 
afa, pulvis ; others to Heb. UXM aes/i, ignis ; ashes be- 
ing the substance to which a body is reduced by fire. 
Hence, 

Asshole, b. The place-for receiving the ashes 
under the grate. Isl. amgrua ; Sw. ash'- 
grafy q. the grave for the ashes. 

ASCENSE, B, Ascent ; Lat. aacens^* 

This isope [hyssop] is humilitle, 

Right law intill ascense. 

Poms \Uh Cent, p. 114. 

ASCHET, B, A lar^ flat plate on which 
meat is brought to the table, S. Fr. aaeiettey 
a trencher-plate,” Cotg. 

It is most probable that Fr. assiette la of Goth, orimn, 
and that it had been introduced by the Frails. For 
Isl. osk-r and Su.-G. ask, denote a vessel. Thus Isl. 
kemu ask is expl.; Vasendum in quo butyrom asserva- 
tur, Verel. It ih tiunslated by Sw. oytia^ a pail. 
Ihre renders ask pyxis ; giving Mod. Sax. asch^ as 
synon. 
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To ASORIVE, AflCRiUE, Ascryvb, r. «. 
1. To ascribe. 

** Albeit this word be oommon to both, yet most 
properly it is cueriutd to the bodies of the godly.’* 
Koliock on 1 Thes. p. 209. 

S. To reckon, to account. 

— “ His foirsaid farder intromiesioun — sal be ascryvU 
in payment and satisfactioun of his principall souniee 
pro tanto.'^ Acts Ja. VI. 1621, Ed, 1814, p. 609. 
Bannatyne writes askryve^ Trans, p. 235. 

Fr. adscrir&, “to enroll, register, account, reckon 
among others ; ” Cotgr. 

A SEE, 8. The angle contained between the 
beam and the handle, on the hinder side of 
a plough, Orkn.; synon. NicL 

Isl. 08 si^iifiea a beam ; trabs, also pertica. . Ee per- 
haps is n. E. fyf, “the eye of the liam.” In l>an. 
this would be oas-oiV, in Isl. aas-auya. 

Asshole, s. 1. The ^ilace for receiving the 
ashes, &c. V. under As, Ass, &c. 

2. A round excavation in the ground out of 
doors, into which the ashes are carried fn)m 
the hearth ; Meams. 

Lancash. mhIioIc, aefiole, id. Tim Ikd)bius. 

AvSHIEPATTLE, «. A nr-glccted child, 
Shetl. 

Isl. pntii si^ifies puerulus ; Ilaldorson. As anhi is 
cinis, what if the term deuote a chihl allowed to lie 
among an/ien f J^iUin or liyyia i to sit or lie among 

tlie aslies, was a phrase used by the ancient Goths, ex- 
pressive of great contempt. AekffiH^ used as a single 
designation, had a similar meaning, qui cineribus op- 
I)cdit ; Hire. This kin<l of phi*aseology evidently 
originated from their having so low an estimate of an 
unwarlike life, or peaceful death. V. Stkak-Death. 

ASIIYPET, adj. Employed in the lowest | 
kitchen work, Ayrs. 

“When I reached Mi's. Damask’s bouse, she wiis 
one to bed, and nobody to let me in, dripping wetl as 
was, but &n*a8hypet lassie that helps her for a ser- 
vant.** Steamboat, p. 259. V.*AssiKP#r. 

ASH-KEYS, 8, pL The name given to the 
seed-vessels of the ash, S.; also Ashen-hey, , 

“The gold is shelled down when you command, as 
fast as I nave seen the ash-keys fall in a frosty moiTiing 
in October.*’ Talcs of my Landlord, i. 141. 

Reid widtes it hjes, ** The several wayes of increas- 
ing them are, hrst by seeds, kyes^ kemells, nuts, 
stones. ” Scots Gardener, p. 56. 

^*The Ash, only raised by the seed, called the Ashen- 
key,'^ E. Haddington, Forest Trees, p. 12. 

“It is raised from the key^ as the ash,” Ac. lb. p. 16. 
Culver-keys^ the keys or seeds of an ash>treo, Kent ; 
Grose ; q. Do they derive their names from culver ^ a 
pigeon? 

ASHLAR, adj. Hewn and polished, applied 
to stones, S. 

**Dr. Guild goes on most maliciously, and causes 
cast down the stately wall standing within the bishop’s 
close, curiously builaed with hewn stone, and — brake 
down the ashlar work about the turrets, &c. ** Spalding, 

ii. 127. 


Johns.' gives this, although without any example, as 
an £. wora, but expl. it in a sense ^ite different 11*0111 
that in which it is used in 8.; “fVoe^nes as they 
come out of the quarry, of different lengths, bi-eadths, 
and thicknesses.*^ 

Fr. aisselle^ a shingle, q. smoothed like a sliingle ? 

ASIDE, 8, One side. Ich aside^ every side. 

Swiche meting nas never made, 

With sorwe, on ich iis^de. 

Sir Tristrein, p. 17. 

Analogous to the mwlem phrase ilka side ; only that 
c, signifying one, is conjoined to the noun. 

Aside, prej>. Beside, at the side of another, 

S. 

She op’t the door, .she let him in, 

Hh cuiist amide his dreepin’ plaidiu ; 

“ Blaw your warmt, ye rain an’ win’, 

“ Since, Moggie, how I’m in (Uride ye.” 

Tanmih ill's p, 

It seems formed q. on side, like E. away, 

ASIL, Asil-Tooth, s, * The name given to 
the grinders, or dentes rnoldres, those at the 
extremity of the jaw, Roxb. Assal^Tooth. 
Lanarks. 

This must be railically the same with Su.-G. o.rel. 
For oxeliand denotes a gi'indci', dens molaria ; Hire. 
He views the word as a derivative front ore bos, tan- 
ms ; ocldingthis query, Is it because they most nearly 
resemble the teeth of oxen? He gives A. Bor. axel- 
tooth as synon. But Grose writes it assledoofh. Hire 
also mentions Isl. jarksel, id. According to the ortho- 

0 )hy of G, Anar, this is jnxl. He (leriveH it from 
, which denotes a failure of the bnitli ; althougli 
the idea is directly the i > vense. Perhaps the origin is 
1 »L jack- a continue :.g)tare. * 

This would suggest the same idea with the Lot. de- 
simiation molariSf as refemng to the constant action 
01 a miln. may be (d>8erved, however, that in the 
Moes-G, veiWon of Mark ix. 42. OMtiu quairnus is used 
in rendering \ido% /xr»\eit:oT, a mill-stone; “whence,” says 
Junius, “I conclude that tin; Goths, with whom iisihi 
tlenottJH an ass, called a mill-stone anilu in imi- 

tation of the Greeks, by whom the upper mill-stone 
was flenoiniiiated orof, i.e. the ass.” Goth. (d. Were 
we certain that this idea M^re well-founded, vssaf 
Mould, according the use of the term in the oldest 
Goth, dialect, be equivalent to molaris, or yrinder, 

A8YNIS, 8. pi. Asses. 

“ Thair hors ar litill mair than osynis." Bellend, 

Descr. Alb. c. 15. Fr. asiie^ Lat. a sin -us, id. 

• 

ASK, Aw8K, s. Eft, newt; a kind of lizard, 
S. asker, Lancash. 

Be-west Bertnno is lyand 
^ All the landys of TrlandiJ : 

*riiat is ane lande of iiohyl ay re, 

Of fyrth, and folde, and flowry h fayre : 

'I’liarp nakyu bent of wenym may 
LyM'e, or lent atoure a day ; 

Am askf or eddyre, to^le, or paflo, 
yupl>oH tliat tliai bo tliiddyr hade. 

Wyntovm, i. 13. 55. 

— Scho wanderit, and yeid by to uu elricho well. 
Soho mot tliar, us I wene, 

Ane ask rydand on a suaill. 

And cryit, “ Ourtane fallow haill ! ” 

Pink. S. P. Jiepr. iii. 141. also Bam. M8. 
Au^hin used improperly as a translation of Lat. 
aspis^ in a curious passage in Forduu’s 8cotichron. 

I . . 
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Tlie unlatit woman the licht man will lait, 

Gangis ooitand in the curt, homit like a ^t 
With pi^k youkand eeria as the awsk gleg. 

Vol, II. 876. V. Law, v. 

Dispone thyself, and cum with me in hy, 

Edderis, aakUy and wormis ineit for to be. 

Henry acme f Bannatyne Poerna^ p. 1S6. 

It seems to be a general idea among the yul^r, that 
what we call the aSe is the dap we read of in Scripture 
and elsewhere. This notion must have arisen from the 
resemblance of the names; and has very probably 
contributed to the received opinion of the newt being 
venomous. 

A. Bor. aaher ; Germ, eidecka^ eidex ; Franc, edehm, 

cffUlefisa ; A.-S. iuhexe^ Belff. egdiaaet haagdiase, Isl. 

V/A/a, Su.-G. odlUf Ft. aacaJahey id. Wachter derives 

the Germ, term from <?y, eg^ ovum and tyg-cn^ gignere ; 

q. produced from an egg. 

ASK, 8» The stake to which a cow is bound, 
by a rope or chain, in the cow-house, Caithn. 

Isl. cw, pertica ; Su.-G. aae^ tignum, trabs. 

* To ASK, V. a. To proclaim two persons In 
the parish church, in order to marriage ; to 
publish the bans, Aberd. Loth.; synon. Cry. 

This may be viewed as an oblig[ue use of the v. as 
used in the language employed lu the formulary of 
Church of England, in reganl to the solemnizatiou of 
marriage ; as a certificate must be produced bearing 
that the bans have been thrice ashed. 

A SKLENT, Asclent, Asklint, adv. Ob- 
liquely, asquint, on one side, AdanU E. 

“Vndertho second sort, I comprehend al motions, 
cogitatioi^, and actions of our whole life, whereby we 
decline nouer so litlo, and go asclent from that perfect 
duty, qiihilk wo aught to God and to our neighbour.” 
Bruce’s Eleven Serm. 1591.- Sign. N. 5. 2. 

Maggie coost her head fu' nigh, ^ 

Look’d (takiatU and unco skeivh. # 

Bumay iv. 26. 

Let then survivors take the hint, 

Read wJiat they can in fate’s dark print, 

And lot them never lo<ik asklint 

On what they see. 

R, GaUdiway^s Poeins, p. 102. 

Skinner, Johnson, and Lemon, all derive E. slants 
aalanty from Belg. slanahct a serpent ; without obseiw- 
ing that the very wora is preserved in Sw. slant, id. 
from slind, latus. Thus aslant is literally, to one side. 

ASKOy, adv. Asquint, obliquely, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

This has the same fountain with E. askew; Dan. 
skiaev, Su.-G. skef, oblicmus, from the inseparable par- 
ticle ska, sko, denoting disjunction. 

ASLEY. Horses in asley^ are horses belong- 
ing to different persons, lent from one to 
another, till each pei*son’s land be ploughed; 
Orkn. 

ASPAIT, adv. In flood, Clydes. 

I’ the mirk in a stound, wi’ rairan’ sound, 

A apait the river rase. 

^armaiden qf Clyde, Edin. Magi May 1820. 

ASPECT, 8. The serpent called the asp, or 
aspik. 


Thair wes the Viper, and th’ Aspect^. 

With the serront Chelidereot, 

Qohois stink is felt afar. 

^reCs PUg. WatsorCa CoU. ii. 21. 

Fr. aspic, id. 

ASPERANS, adj. Lofty, elevated, pompous ; 
applied to diction. 

I yow beeek, off your beneuolence, 

Quha will nocht low, lak nocht my eloquence. 

It is weill knawin I am a bural man ; 

For her is said as gudly as I can. 

My spreyt felis na termys asperam. 

Wallcyne, xi. 1468. 

In Perth edit, aspriance. But here it is given aa in 
MS. Fr. aspirant, Lat. aspirans, part. 

ASPERT, adj. Harsh, cruel. 

ITiough thy begynyng hath ben© retrograde. 

Bo froward oppoeyt quhare till aapert. 

Now sail thai turn, and lake on the dert. 

King* 8 Qmir, v. itf. 

If this be the sense, the term is probably from ^r. 
aapre, Lat. asper, id, • • 

ASPYNE, a. Apparently meant to denote a 
boat. 

The gynour • 

Hyt in the aspyne with a stane, 

And the men that tharin war gane 

Sum cled, sum dosnyt, como douB wynland. 

Barbmir, xvil. 719. MS. 

The writer having said that their boats were well 
festmjt, this might seem to signify one of the fastenings ; 
Isl. Keapa, Su.-G. haspe, Germ, hespe, A.-S. haepse, 
uncus, sera ; a bar, a bolt, a hook, E. hasp ; which 
Wachtor traces to heb-en, tenere. The term, however, 
should perhaps rather be understood of one of the 
boats referred to. For Teut. hespinghe, and espinck, 
signify cymba, a small boat or yawl ; and Sw. eaping, 
a Tong boat. 

To ASPARE, V. a. To aspire ; Aberd. Reg. 
ASPOSIT, part. pa. Disposed. 

** Evill nspoait persones,” i.e. ill-disposed, prone to 
mischief. Aberd. Reg. A. 1565, V. 26. 

This term is quite anomalous. 

ASPRE, adj. Sharp. 

Sagittarius with his aap-re bow, 

By file ilk syng weryte ye -may know 

The changing courss quhilk niakia gret deference. 

And lewyss had lost tnair colouris of plesence. 

. WeUlace, iv. 5. MS. V. AflPKRT. 

ASPRESPER, 8, 

Compleyne also, yhe worthi men of wer, 

Coiuployne for hym that was your , 

And to the dede fell Sothion yeit he : 

Compleyne for him your treumphe had to her. 

WaUace, ii. 280. Ma 

I find nothing, in the Goth, dialects, allied to aapre ; 
unless it be supposed that this was a spear made of 
poplar, from A.-». aape, id. This passage may perhaps 
receive a gleam of light from L. B. aapar, aaparia, uoi 
lanceae tenentur; Du Can^. It must be admitted, 
however, that Hany the hfinstrel also uses the phrase 
c^pre bow. V. AspRib. This would indicate, that the 
term rather respects the quality of the Instrument. 

ASPRjLANGE. V. Aspebaks. 

To ASS, V. a. To ask. 

O mercy, lord, at thy gentrioe I asa, 

Eenrysone, Lyon and Moua, st. 21. 
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bUIt Freir behuifit to floods 
For aimoiiB tliat he a$aU» 

Spec, Godly Sange^ p. 86. 

Germ. eUch-en, Franc, ewc-ofi, id. 

ASS, t. Ashes. V. As. 

ASSAILYIE, V. o. To attack, ,to assail. 

A fell bykkyr the Ingllssuien begun, 

Asaailyeid B&yr with mony cruell man, 

IFo^octf, XL 406. MS. 

Fr. cteeaUl-irt id. Meiu^ wildly derives this from 
Liat. afflart, ]^t it is evidently from L. B. adeaXArf^ 
(issaXdre, invadere, aggr^i. In via adeeUirt^ Viliam 
adecUire ; Leg. Salic, pass. V. Du Cange. 

ASSAYIS, s. Assize, convention. 

In this t 3 ^wn(l alna font 
Agayne till the Assays than past, 

And ankyd thame, how thai dwne. 

Wyniown^ viii. 5. 158. 

ASSAL-TEETH, s. pL The grinders. V. 
Asil. 

ASSASSINAT^ilr. An assassin; an improper 
use of the Fr. word denoting the act of 
inurdef. 

— “Haxton of Katliillet, — as was alletlgod, was one 
of the oMdasivate oi Bishop Sharp.” Law's Memori- 
alls, p. 107. 

ASSEDAT, pret Gave in lease. 

“ He aesedat his fiaching,” &c. Abord. Reg. A. 1545, 
V. 19. 

"ASSEDATION, a. 1. A lease, a term still 
commonly used in our legal deeds, S. 

“Anetak and aesedatioun is not sufHcieiit, quhilk 
wantis the yeirlie dutie quhilk sould be payit tluiir- 
foir, or tho date or witnessis.” Btdfouris Tract, p. 
200 . 

2, The act of letting in lease. 

Craig (do Feud.) uses L. B. cMsedatio for a lease. 
Carpentier expl. makiatio, aiinuae pensionis assignutio. 

“(iif any millie in tho assedation of the King’s 
rents, is ane partaker thereof, — Gif there be ane mide 
asffedaUorit and vptaking of the common gude of tlie 
burgh ; A gif faithful compt be< made therof to the 
community of the burgh.” Chalmerlan Air. c. 39. s. 
37. 45. 

L. B. aeeed^are^ aaeid'Cre^ censiun describere, taxare, 
imponere, peraequare : talliam, sive iiuiiOBitum vec- 
tigal vel tributum cum aequsditate singulis viritiiu 
taxare ; Du Cange. Fr. as«etnr, id. Skinner derives 
Aendedion from ad and eedee, 

Td ASSEGE, 11 . o. To besiege. * 

• Hym-self thare than dwelland, 

Lynoolue hys ost was aaseaeande. 

Wyntovm^ vil 9. 76. 

Fr. a8sieg-€r;Jj. B. aeeid-iaref obsidere. Aemdiaverunt 
oastrum Montissilicis. Murat. T. 8. col 434; Du 
Cange. From Lat. ad and eedeo, 

Assegb, «. Siege. 

The assege than [thai] scalyd swne. 

* JFynloufTii vil 9. 87. 

To ASSEMBLE, v. n. To join in battle. 

Wyth aU few folk, as thai ware. 

On thame ammUyd he thare. ' 


Hot at the assemblyng he wee there 
Ill-til the mowth stiykyn wyth a spere, 

Qwhill it wp in the hamys ran 

' ' IKywIowm, vlil. 83. 88. 


— By Carhame aamniblyd thai : 

Thare wes hard fychtyng, I harde say. 

Ibui, ix. % 26. 

Fr. aesenihUeVy from Su.-O. mml-Uy Germ, eamletiy 
Belg. zamcl-my id. These verbs are formed from Siu- 
G. and Genn. mi?i, a prefix denoting association and 
conjunction, Moes-G. saman, in com|>o8ition eauui, 
una, cum ; A. -8. and Isl. earn. Lat. smiu/, Gr. 
apa, have been viewed as cognate particles. From 
earn Ihre derives same conuors, and earnjay unio ; al- 
though it is not improbable that tlie lirat of these may 
have oeen the radi<^ word. 


Assemble. «. Engagement, battle. 

nmn bathe the fyrst rowtis ryclit tlmre 
At that tiaaenM wencust war. 

WyntowHy viil 40. 192. 


ASSENYHE, e. Tho word of war. 

And quhen tho King his folk has sono 
Begyn to faile ; for propyr tone, 

Hys OHitmyhe gan he cry. 

And in the stour sa liarclyly 
Ho ruHchyt, that all the Beniblo Rchiik, 

Barlnmi'y ii. 378. MS. 

This word is corr. from Ensknyik, q.v. 


ASSIE, adj. Abounding with ashes, Loth. 
V. As, Ass. 


ASSIEPET,s. A dirty little creature; synon. 
with SkodgiCy Roxb.; q. one that is con- 
stantly soiled with aas or ashes, like a pet 
that lies about the mgle-side, V. Ashypet 
and Ashiepatt^w. 


To ASSIG, V. n? 

One is said to *' (i88ig him ane sulficient nychtbour,” 
Abc^rd. Eog. MS. 

This is mobably an error for Arngn, If not, it may 
l>e from 0. Fr. ameu-kr faire assooir, poser, placer, 
Ro^picf. ; q. “set down beside him.” 

ASSILAG, 8. The stormy petrel, a bird ; 
Procellaria Pelagica, Linn. 

“ The aaifUng is as large as a linnet. — It comes about 
the twenty second of March, without any regard to 
winds.”- Martin’s St. Kilda, p. 63. 

“It presages bad weather, ainl cautions the seamen 
of the approach of a tempest, by collecting under tho 
stems of the ships ; it braves tne utmost fury of the 
storm.” Penn. Zool p. 653, 664. 

“ The seamen calf these liirds Mother Carey' h 
chickens,*^ Sibbald’s Fife, p. 111. N. 

The term has x>crhaps a Clael. origin, from eaacal, Ir. 
eaahaly a storm, and some other wgrd, forming the 
termination, as ache danger, or aighe. stout, vahant ; 
q. braving the storm. Several of its names have a 
similar reference ; Germ. etorrn-Jincky Sw. etorm-waderH 
vogely Lat. proceUarkXy Ac. 

ASSILTRIE, «. Axle-tree. 

Out of the sey Eous lift up his lieid, 

1 merie the horse, whilk drawis at device 
The aeailtrU and goldiu chair of price. 

Of Titan 

Pad. lion. Prol. 4 . Amltrey Viig. 165, 46. 

Fr. aseeul, Ital. aeailey id. 

To ASSING, V. a. ■ To assign. 
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'^Quhilk day thai assing for tho taxatiouu/* &c. 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 15. 

To ASSYTH, Assyith, Syith, Sithe, 
V. a. To make a compensation, to satisfy. 

This V. is still commonly used in our coiirts of law, 
as denoting satisfaction for an injury done to any 
party. 

“Gif thay be conuict of sic trespas, that thay be 
punist, and find borrowis till assyth the King and the 
partie compleinand.” Acts Ja. i. c. 7. A. 1424. Edit. 
1566. AsiiyUhf Skene. 

The Byschapryke of Dunkeldyn swne 
Fell vairnnd, and the Pape gave that 
Til this Jhon Scot. • Fra he it gat, 

Assythyd in sum part than wes he. 

Wyntown, vii. 8. 3.59. 

Dougla,a, in his Virgil, uses »yith in the same sense ; 
but I have omitted to mark the pla.oe. 

“ Yit the Kyng was nocht full Hiihit with his justice, 
hot with mair rigoure punist Mordak to the deitl^ be- 
• cause he was allint to the dayd Donald, & participant 
with hyra in his treason.” Bollend. CVon. B. ix. c. 
28. 

Syith^ sithe, is evidently the oldest term ; from which 
ansyth has afterwards been fonned in our courts of 
law, which is not yet quite obsolete. 

Skinner derives the word from Lat. ad and At-S. 
sithe vice. But the origin is Su.-O. and Isl. saett-a 
conciliaro ; and in a passive sense, reconciliari. Saett 
maal oeh hoett, is a common phrase in the Gothic 
laws ; denoting an action for which a fine is jiaid, 
and hostages ai ‘0 given. This corresponds to what 
is expressed in the statute quote<i al>ove, being 

punished, and finding borrowis {ov sui’eties) till assyth 
the King^” &c. The Su.-G. phrase in S. would li- 
terally be, “ Syth in maill and bote;” i.e. satisfy 
by paying a certain sum a% reparation. V. Syth 
and Botk. Ihre, under Saetta, mentions as^Uh and 
OMsUhnient, as cognates ; although by mistake he 
calls them E. words. Aseeth and asseth are indeed 
use<l by O. E. wiiters in the sense of satisfaction. 
V. the s. Hire refers to A.-vS. sett-an, as having the 
sense of coinponere. But Somner exulams this Lat. 
tium only by these E. wor<ls, “to maue, to compose, 
to devise, to write.” Germ, setz-en, in<leed, signifies, 
inimicitias dei^nerc ; skh mit iemand setzen, recon- 
ciliari cum aliquo. This is given by Wachter as only 
a figurative sense of selzen, ponere. Although Ihre 
hesitates as to the origin oi the Su.-G. word, this 
analogy renders it highly prObaVde, that saelta, con- 
ciliare, is in like maimer merely the v, saetta, ponere, 
used figuratively, like Lat. componpre. Ir. and Gaol. 
nioth-am also signifies, to make atonement. 

Assyth, Assytiiment, Syth, Sithement, s. 
(.^inpensation, satisfaction, atonement for 
an offence. A t^sythmetd is still used in our 
courts of law. 

And quheii that lettyr the Kyng had .sene, 
Wytli-owtyu dowt ho wes rycht tone, 

And thowcht full assyth to tA. 

And vengeance of the Brwis allsua. 

Wyntuwn, viii. 18. 106. 

“Gif ane man rydand, slayes ane man behinde him, 
with the bender feit of his hoi*se ; na assythment sail 
be given for his slauchter, bot the fourt feit of the 
horse, quha with his hieles did straik the man, or the 
fonrtpartof the price of the horse.” Reg. Mag. B. 
iv. c. 24. 8, 2. 

“T(ie freir Carmebte (quhilk wes brocht as we haue 
writtin) be King Edward to put his victory in versis 
wes tane in this feild, & commandit be King Robert 


in siifwfMnt of liis ransoun to write as he flaw.” BeL 
lend. Cron. B. xiv. c. 11. 

Ye Ismalites, with scarlat hat and gowne, 
Your^bludie boist na syth can satisfie. 

Godly Ballads, p. 1. 

This seems to refer to the anatl^ema pronounced by 
the Pope, his legate, or any of the cardinals ; or to a 
papal interdict. ' 

Thus oLseeth is used by Wiclif. “And Pilat willynge 
to make ase^th to the puple lefte to hem Baral)a8 and 
bitooke to hem Jhesus betun with scords to be cruci- 
fied ; ” Mark xv. Asseth in another MS. 

Su.-G. saett, reconciliation, or the fine paid in order 
to pKioure it. V. the v. ayd Saucht. 

To ASSOILYIE, V. a. 1. To acquit, to free 
from a charge or prosecution ; a forensic 
term much used in our courts of law, 

“ The malefactour assoilyied at the instance of the 
partie, may be accused by the King.” Reg. Maj. B. iv. 
c. 28. Tit. 

The apothecary Patrick Hepburn his son being pur- 
sued os successor titulo lucratlvo, for a debt or his 
father’s upon that ground ; and|^ough the Right of 
Lands granted to him by his lather was before the 
debt, yet it was revocable, and under reversion to the 
father upon a Rose noble, when he contracl^d the debt 
ly belled. 

The Lonis assoilyied from the passive title foresaid ; 
but reserved reduction. 

Dirleton's Decisions, No. 184. 

2. To absolve from an ecclesiastical censure ; 
as from excommunication, 

“ Bic thingis done, Kyng .Johne and his realme wes 
amoylyefi fra all censuris led aganis thaym.” Bellend.* 
Oon. B. xiii. c. 10 Joannes excommunicatione 
est, et Angliae regnum ab interdicto levatum ; Boeth. 
l"he Archobyschape of Yhork that yhere, 

Be autorytA and powero 

Of the Pape, assoylyd then 

Alysawndyr our Kyng, and his lawd men. 

But the Byschapys ana the clergy 
Yhit he leit in cursyng ly, 

All lK>t of Saynct Andrewys So 
The Byichttpe Willame- 

Wyntovm, vli. 9. 159. 

A soil, asoilen, asoul, in 0. E. denote the absolution 
given by a priest. 

“He asouled al tfiys folc, tlio he hod all thys y told.” 
R. (tIouc. p. 173. in a later MB. it is OAoilede. 

To be cursed in consistory, she counteth not a beane, 

For she copeth the couiissary, and coteth his clarkes, 

She is assoyled as sone as her selfe lyk^tb. 

P. Ploughman, Fol. 13. b. 

i.e. she gives a cone as a bribe to the commissary, and 
furnishes coats to the clerks of the Bishop’s court, that 
she may Ix) absolved from the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. V.*Cowel. • 

3. To pronounce absolution from sin, in con- 
sequence of confession. 

“Quhairfor, 0 christin man & woman, according to 
the doctrine, ordinatioun and command of God and 
haly kirk, cum to confessioun, seik for ane lauchful 
minister, quhilk may pronunce the wordis of absolu- 
tioun to tne and assotye the fra thi synnis, and ken 
that he occupies the pl^e of God, thairtor bow doune 
thi self to m^ thi confessioun to him.” Abp. Hamil- 
toun’a Catechisme, Fol. 155. a. 

This term occurs in a pamge which deserves to be 
transcribed, not only as giving a Just picture of the re- 
laxed morality of the Church of Rome, but as affording 
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a proof ol the freedom and eeverit;^ with which she 
was lampooned by early poetical writers in England, 
as well as in other ooontriee. Money is personified 
under the name of Mede or Reward. 

Than came ther a confeaaor. oopid as a Frier, 

To Mede the mayd, he mellud thes wordee, 

And sayd full softly, in shrift as it were 

Though lewd men & lerned men had lien by the bothe 

And lalsenes had yfouled the, all this fifty wyuter, 

I shal asBoyU the myselfe, for a scmo of whete ; 

And also 1 m thy bedman, and beare wel thy message 
Amongest knightes k clerks, oousoience to tume. 

Tlien Mede for her misdedes to that man kneled, 

And shroue her of her shroudues, shanieles 1 trow 
Told him a tale, and toke him a noble * 

For to,be her bedman, and her broker also. 

Than h'e assojfled her sone, and sithen ha sayde ; 

We haue a window in working, wil set vs ful high ; 
Woldest thou glase the gable, k graue tberin thi name, 
Seker shoukle thy soule be, heauen to haue. 

P. Ploughman's Vmon, Fol. 12. a. b. 
Here the word denotes absolution from guilt, where 
no censure was in force, but as connected with auri- 
cular confession. The phrase, toke him a noble, means 
gave DV reached to him a piece of money of this de- 
simiatiou. A.-S. belatc-an^ tradero, oomraittere. Our 
old writers use l^eteathy beiattyfU^ in a similar sense. 

4. To absolve from guilt one departed, by 
saying masses for the soul ; according to the 
faith of the Romish church. 

Thai haiff had hym to Dunfemlyne, 

And him solemply erdyt syne 
In a fayr tumb, in till the quer. 

Byschappys and Prelatis, that thar wer, 

AssoHyeit him, c^uhen the serwice 
Was done as thai couth best dewiss. 

Barbour ^ xx. 289. MS. 

This is sometimes represented as the act of God, in 
consequence of the prayers of men. 

“The haill thre Estatis of the Realme sittand in 
plane Parliament, — lies reuokit all alienatiounis, als- 
Weill of landis and of iMssessiounis, ub of mouablo 
^dis, that war in his Fathers possessiouii, quhame 
God assolyie^ the tyme of his doceis, geuin and maid 
without the apise and consent of the thre Kstatis.” 
Acts Ja. II. 1437. c. 2. edit. 1566. 

5. Used improperly, in relation to the response 
of an oracle ; apparently in the sense bf 
resolving what is doubtful. 

Bot than the King, thochtfull and all pensiue 
Of sic monsteris, gan to .seik beliae 
His fader Faunas oratoure ami ansuare 
Quhilk couth the fatis for to cum declare ; 

And gan requiring responsionns alsua 
In the schaw vnder hie AlVmneo. — 

Thidder hail the pepiU of Italia, 

And all the land eiK of Enotria, 

Thai*e doutsum asking tursis for ansuere 
And thare peticiouns gettis assoilyei here. 

Virgil^ 207. 43. 

If occurs in a similar sense in 0. £. “I assoyle a 
harde questyon, [Fr.] Je souls. — Assoyle me my ques- 
tyon, and I shall gyue the a payre of hosen : Souls ma 
(iemande,” Ac. Palsgr. B. ui. f. 154, a. “He hath 
git forthe a questyon whiche no man can ansoyle him : 
n a icy proimsd vne question quo nul icy ne peiiui as- 
souldre.*’ Ibid. f. 327, b. 

The word is evidently corr. from Lat. abaolv-Cfi'e^ 
which was not only used as a forensic but in the 
dark ages bore that ve^ sense in which it occurs in 
the passage quoted from Barbour. Absolvere Def mdos^ 
est mcere collectam mortuomm ; Ahsolvt, Bomine, aui- 
mos fideUnm defnnetorum. Sacerdotes audito paroch- 
ianorum suorum obitu, statim obso^vonf eos cum Psal- 


mis pro defunctis, et Colleota ; Odo Kpisc. Paris, in 
Praeoept. Synodal. § 7, Du Can^. 6. Fr. absouUl-re is 
thus defined ; E reis violatae r^monis et pietatis pro 
nihilo habitae eximere ; absonls, f^olutus ; Le Frere. 
But it Boems to have been immediately derived from 
the Lat. litur^. Of this the following passage affords 
a proof, as well as a further illustration of sense 3. 

“This powar and auctoritie [to forgeue syimis] the 
reist, as the minister of Christ vsis S oxicutis quhen 
e prontmeis the w^oixlis of absolutioun, sayand thus : 
Ego ahsoluo U a jieccatU tuis^ In nomine oatris^ et 
et spiritus aancti. Amen, I assoilye the fra thi synnis, 
In the namo of the father, the soune, and the haly ' 
spreit. Amen.” Abp. Hamiltouu’a Catechisme, Fol. 
151. b. 

6. Also used improperly, as signifying to un- 
riddle. 

“ Of thee may bee put out a riddle, What is it which 
hauing throe feete, walketh with one foote into its 
hand ? I shall assoile it ; It is an oliio man going with 
a staffe.” Z. Boyd, Last Batt. p. 529. 

Assoiie^ af)8oilli% dccharg6, absous, dispense ; Gl. 
Roquefort. 

To ASSOi^YIE, Essonyib, v. a. 1. To dffer 
an excuse for absence from a court of law, 

“Gif ane man is CMonyiedAt the fourt day, be reason 
of seiknes or bed evill, or being beyond Forth : he will 
have respit, or ane continuation of fourtie dayes.” 
Sttft. K. Will. c. 26. 8. 1. 

2. Actually to excuse ; the excuse offered being 
sustained. 

“He cannot be essonyiedy bot l)c tfiose la>vfull 
essoiiyies.” Quon. Atu^oh. c. 57. s. 5. 

“iW quhataoever wilt essonyie any partie, against 
the soyto of any nn ij, —it ImIioucs tke cssonyjor to 
name his awin name.” — Bai*on (^oiirts, c. 40. s. 2. 

As used by Barbour, it is nearly equivalent to ae- 
quitted, ' 

I wald blythly that Miow war thair, 

Bot at 1 nocht rej)rowyt war. 

Oil tliin maiier weile wyrk thou may ; 

'ITiow Mall tak Forranfl my i>alfmy. 

Aiul for thair is mi horsK in this land 
Swa Hwycht, na yeit na weill at liaml, 

Tak him as off thine awynw hewid, 

As I had gevyn thairto na rcid. 

And gyff hya yhemar oucht gruchys, 

Luk that tnow tak liym magre his. 

Swa sail I weill assonyeit be. 

Barbour y ii. 125. MS. 

3. To decline the combat, to shrink from an 
adversary. 

Wallace preyst in tliarfor to set nuneid. 

With a gud sper the Bruce was serwyt but baid ; 

With grot inwy to Wallace fast ho raid : 

And he till him asHvnyeii noclit for thi. 

The Bnicc him myssyt as Wallace paRsyt by. 

Wallace y 866. MS. 

i.e. although Bruce was so well armed, Wallace did 
not practically excuse himself from fighting. 

R. Glouc. uses aaoyne.d for excuseil. PHsoine, a legal 
excuse, Chaucer, Pewoiie’s T. v. 150 ; Gower. 

He myght make non eaatoiye. 

Co7i/. Am. Fol. 17. b. 

Fr. essoyn-evy exonAery “to excuse one from appear- 
ing in court, or from fipjng to the wars, by oatn that 
he is impotent, insumcient, sick or otherwise neces* 
sarily employed CotCT. 

It can scarcely be doubted that this word has had 
a Gothic origin. As Bu.-G. son-a, foer^soti^ay and 
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Gorm. «un-en, aigiiify to reconcile, to ^explain ; the 
latter aleo denotes judgment in whatever way. Moes- 
G. »un-jan is still nearer in sense. For it means, to 
justify. Ocumnjoda warth handuyeit wisdom is justi- 
fied ; Luke vii. 35. Junius in his Goth. Gloss., refera 
to ftwnjeina^ good, as probably the root, llie idea is 
not lumatur^. For what is justification, but a decla- 
ration that one is good or righteous in a legal sense : 
or what is it to reconcile, to app^e ; but, bonum vel 
propitium reddore ? The derivatioii may, however, be 
inverted. The adj. may be from the verb, V. Es- 
HONYIK, «. 

A SSOPAT, part. pa. At an end, put to rest, 
laid aside. 

* ‘ Answered that it wes not intended as ane ^ustifi- 
cdtione of the band, for they did im^ne that all of 
that kynd wes already assopat. Acts Clia. I. Ed. 1814, 
V. 667. 

Fr. assop-ivj “to lay asleep; to quiet; to sup- 
presse.” Cotgr. 

ASSURANCE, s. 1. ^‘To take assurance of 
an enemy ; to submit, or do homage, under 
the condition of protection.” Gl. Compl. 

“ Sum of you romanis in youro auen housis on the 
Inglis monnis a-saurance . — As sune as the Inglis men 
dreymis that ye haue failyet to them, than thai repute 
you for there mortal enemies far mair nor thai repute 
ony Scottis man that vas neuyr assurit,^* Compl. S. 
p. 114. 

Fr. asdeurement was used nearly in the same sense. 
Dwiner asseurtmenty fidem dare. C’ost un vieux mot 
qui so dispit autrefois pour (tsmrancey Sio, V. Diet, 
Trov. These writers derive it from assecurarey from 
(wf ’and decurusy q. rendre sur. V. L, B. Assecurare, 
and Assecuramentumy Du Cange. 

2. “This word of old was the same with Law- 
borrows now.” Spottiswoode’s MlS. Diet. 

AST, pret. V. Asked. 

To Maist : Hanani sone he past, 

Aud sowniOB of silver fra him ast — 

In borrowing while he come ])ak. 

Legtnd Bp, St. AmiroiSy Poems leth Cent. p. 328. 

To ASTABIIj, V. a. To calm, to compose, 
to assuage. 

Thare myndis mesis and astablia he, 

And gane thame promys rest in time ciiiiiming. 

Do^iff. Vinj. 466. 27. 

O. Fr. rstabl’iry to establish, to settle. 

ASTALIT, part. pa. Decked, or set out. 

His hors he tyit to ane tre treuly that tyde ; 

^ne hynt to ane hie hall 
That wes astaZil with pall : 

Weill wroght wes the wall, 

And payntit with pride. 

Oatean and Ool. i. 6. 

Fr. estdibeTy to display, to shew. 

To A START, Astert, v. n. 1. To start, to 
^ fly hastily. 

It is used as a t;. n. in 0. E. “I asterte^ 1 shonne 
or auoyde from a thyng. — I can nat astarte from him. 
— 1 (utertey I escape.’* Palsgr. B. iii. f. 154, a. 

For quhilk sodayne abate anon astert 
The blude of all my body to my hert 

Kmg*e Qmiry ii. 21. 


2. To start aside from, to avoid. <• 

Giff ye a goddesse be, and that ye like 
To do me.payne, I may it not astert. 

Ibid. U. 25. 

Hero it is used in an active sense. Germ. etarz^eUy to 
start up, O. Tout, steert^eny to Ay. 

ASTEER, adv. 1. In confusion, in a bustling 
state, q. on stir^ S. 

My minny she’s a scalding wife, 

Hads 9k the house asteer, 

RitsoiVs S. SongSy I 45. 

2. iTsed as equivalent to abroad, out of doors;- 
as, “ Ye’re air asteer the day,” you ftre early 
abroad to-day, S. 

To ASTEIR, V. a. To rouse, to excite, to 
stir. 

My pleso\ire prikis my paine ay to prouSke ; 

My solace, sorow sobbing to asteir. 

K, Uenry*s Test. Poems 16^^ Cent p. 262. 

A.-S. astyr^iany excitare. 

A STENT, 8. Valuation. 

— “That Dauid Halyday and his moder sal bruk 
and joyss the x a. worth of land of aid admt of Dal- 
ruskel for the termes contenit in the lettre of asseda- 
cion,” &c. Act Audit. A. 1479, p. 89. 

Here wc observe the first stage m the transition from 
Extent to Stent. V. Stent, s. 1. 

ASTERNE, adj. Austere, severe ; having a 
harsh look, Roxb. Doug. Virg. 

ASTIT, Astet, Astid, adv. 1. Rather ; as, 
astit better y rather better ; astit wasy rather 
was ; “ I would astit rin the kintry,” I 
would rather banish myself ; Lanarks., 
Ayrs., Dumfr. 

Astet is rendered “rather,” and resolved by “instead 
o’ that.” Gl. Surv. Ayrs., p. 689, 691. But it seems 
merely a corr. and oblique use of ala tyty as soon as, 
Uttar being used for rather, Selkirks. V. Tvtb, Tyt, 
(idv. It is well known that the primary sense of E. 
rath^ is “ more early,” in respect of preparation. 

2. Astidy as well as, Roxb. 

ASTRE, 8. A star, Fr. 

Tlie glistering astres bright, 

Quhilk all the night were cleoro, 

Olfusked with a greater light, « 

Na langer dois a] 

"imcy Ch/ron. S. P. lU. 886. 

ASTREES, 8. The beam of a plough, Orkn. ; 
perhaps from Isl. as and trS lignum. V. 
Asee. 

To ASTRIOT, V. a. To bind legally; a 
forensiq term. 

— “Nane salbe haldin nor astrictU to mak foraer 
pa3nnent of thair pairtis of the said taxatioun.” Acts 
Ja. VI. 1585, Ed. 1814, p. 426. 

Astrikkit, part pa. Bound, engaged. 

—“That Valerias wes but ane private man in Hie 
timp that this aHh wes maid, and, be that ressbun, 
thay aucht nooht to be astrikkit to him.” Bellend. T. 
Liv, p. 236. 
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Lat. oitHct-us^ id* L. B. cutrkHOf ooactio, 

ASWAEP, adv. Aslant^ Ettr« Fon 

This word seems to claim kindred with Su.-G. stivp-a 
vagari,. or A.-S. noap-at^ tweop^an, verrere. It is 
formed on the same principle with the E. phrase, “to 
tf^e a sweep,*' 

A-SWIM, adv. Afloat 

“The soldiers sleeping carelessly in the bottom of 
the ship upon heather, were all through the 

water tnat came in at the holes dhd leaks of the ship, 
to their great amazement.** Spalding, i. 60. * 

AT, conj. That, » 

And ouhen Ferandis modyr herd 

How hyr sone in the bataill ferd, 

And at he swa wes discoinfyt ; 

^ Scho rasyt the ill spyryt als : 

And askyt quhy he gaoyt had 
. Off the ausuer that he hyr mad ? 

Barbour, iv. 288. MS. 

It is frequently used by Barbour in the same sense. 
And for the woice iti euiry place suld bide, 
if ^ he was ded, out throuch the land ho wide, 

In presence ay scho wepyt wndyr slycht ; 

, BoC gudely moytls echo graithit him at hir mycht. 

And so beiel In to that 8 amm 3 m tid, 

QuhiU forthinnar at Wallas worthlt wycht. 

• WaUacs, IL 282. 286. MS. 

• Thai dowtyd at hys senyhburry 
Suld thame abawndown hilyly. 

Wynto'Sn, il. 9. 36. 

It is sometimes used by the Bishop of Dunkold. V. 
Irne. It also occurs in our old acta of Parliament. 
V. An ENT. prep, Litstar, &c. 

It has oeen observed in a note preffxcd to the 
Gl. to Wallace, Perth edit., that is to be oonsid- 
erod as a contraction for that, “which the writer 
of the MS. had made use of for his own convenien> 
cy.” But this is a mistake. For it is the same with 
Dan. at, * Jeg troer at han vU horn; I believe that he 
will come. In Isl. ad is sometimes used ; and also at. 
Their spurdu at ; audiverunt quod ; they were informed 
that; Kristnis..p. 52. Sw. at, id. jflo aeet da, atwi 
maage gifwa dem swar ; Who art thou, that wo may 
give an answer ; John i. 22. Su.-G. att, a conj. conos- 
ponding to I,.at. ut. lag will att tu gor thet ; I incline 
that you do this ; Dire. * 

Nor was it quite unknown to 0. E. writers. Of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Gower says ; 

L5rke an oxe his mete 

Of grasao he shall purchace and oto, 

IVll at the water of the heueii 
Ifath waashen hym by tymes seuen. 

Can/. Am. FoL 23. b. 

AT, pron. That, which. 

Lordingis, now may ye so, 

That yoiie folk all. throw sutelte, 

Schapis thoim to do with slycht, 

That at tliai drede to do with mycht. 

Ba/rbour, ii. 825. MS. 

I drede that his gret wassalage, 

And his trawaill, may bring til] end. 

That at men qohile fml iitill wend. 

Barbour, vi. 24. MS. 

Claudyus send Wespasyahe 

Wytht that Kyng to fecht or tret^, 

Swa that for luwe, or than for threte. 

Of fors he suld pay at he awcht. 

Wgntovm, v. 8. 89, 

Thair man that day had in the merket bene ; 

On Wallace knew this caiifoU case so kene. 

His mastyr speryt, quhat tithingis at he saw. 

Wallace, il, 298. MS. 


This is undoubtedly the meaning of at that, R, Bruniie, 
p. 74. although sxpl. hy Ueame, as many as, adeo ut 
fOTsitan roponendum sit, al that. 

William alle apert his oste redy he dyght. 

At that thei mot fynd, to suerd alle tiiel yede. 

This mode of expressing the pron. seems to have 
been borrowed from the similar use of the cot^, 

* AT, prep. Used as signifying, in full pos- 
session of, especially in relation to the mind, 
S. V. Himsell. 

AT ALL, adv. ‘‘Altogether,’* Rudd, iiei^ 
haps, at best, at any rate. 

—Tin scharpe fygnrate sang Virgiliane, 

So wisely wrocht vithoutyne word in vane. 

My wauering wit, my cunning fobill tU all. 

My inynd misty, ther may not niys anu fall. 

Doug, Virgil, 8. 34. 

AT ANE MAE Wl’T, at the last push ; q. 
about to make one attempt more as the last ; 
Ettr. For, 

“Here’s the chap that began the fray,*’ said Tam ; 
“ye may sjxict at nim. He rather looKs as he were 
at ane mae leiV.” Perils of Men, i. 310. 

“As to the storm, I can tell you my sheep are just 
at ane mae \oVt, I am waur than ony o’ my neigh- 
bours, as I lie higher on the hills.” Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 1823, p. 313. 

ATANIS, Attanis, Atanys, Atoxis, at/i*. 
At once ; S. at ainze. 

lliarto also he ekit and gaif vs then 
Gcntil hors, and pilVitis, and lodismen : 
lies supploit V8 with r waris and marineris. 

And armour plenh' ’it^nis for al our foriH. 

Doug,^VirgU, 84. 4. 
Schir Wawine, wourthy’in wail. 

Half ane span at ane sjiail, 

Quhare hifi harues wes hail, 

Ho lie wit attanis, 

Oa%mn ami Ool. iil. 26. 

AT A^ WILL, a vulgar phrase, signifying to 
the utmost tluit one could wish, S. 

ATCHESON, Atchison, e. A billon coin 
or rather copper washed with silver, struck 
in the reign of James VI,, of the value of 
eight pennies Scots, or two thirds of an Eng- 
penny. 

“ I should think that these atchisons appnoachetl the 
nearest to the black coin of James III. which we have 
mentioned before ; for the first whitish colour, which 
discovers itself in these atchisons, seems to indicate 
that they are mixed with a little silver, or laid o>'er 
with that metal.” Rudd. Introcl. to Anderson’s 
Diidom. p. 1,37. 

“Tliey will ken by an Atchison, if the priest will 
take an offering ;” Ramsay’s »S. Prov. p. 72. 

“ An Atchison is a Scotch coyne wortn fower Bodies ;” 
Gl. Yorks. 

Bp. Nicolson writes Atcheson, and erroneously sup- 
poses this coin to be the same as that kind of black 
money coined by James III. Scot. Hist. Lib. p, 314. 
But it would appear that Rudd., when adverting to 
the mistake of iNicolson, falls into another still greater. 
For he says, “It is incredible, that a coin, which was 
in value the fourth part of a penny, in the time of 
James III., should thereafter rise to eight entire 
pennies, that is; thirty-two times the value ;** Ibid. 
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But the accurate Rudd, ha^ not observed^ that the 
penny mentioned in Acts Ja. 111. c. 9.» to which four 
of these copper coins are reckoned equal, is a silver 
peimy, although perhara of inferior quality. For then 
the mode of reckoning by ^)ennie8 Scots, as referring to 
c’ojjper coin, had not been introduced. The Aichesorit 
however, was only equal to eight of these copper 
pennies. 

This coin received its denomination from one A thin- 
an Englishman, of, as his name was pron. in S., 
Atchesm, He was assay-master of the Mint at Eldin- 
burgh, in the bjjginning of the reign of James VI. Mr. 
Pinkerton calls the coin Atkimmi^ Essay on Medals, 
ii. p. 111. But it was always pron. ks above. This 
coin bore the royal aims crowned. Jacobus 1). G. R. 
Sco. R. Oppitf. Ediub. ; A leaved thistle crowned. 
Cardonnel, Billon Coins ; Plate i. Fig. 21. 

AT E’EN, in the evening; Saturday at e'eriy 
pron. as if Saturday teen^ Saturday evening, 

S. 

“Aye, Sir, he’s at hame, but he’s no in the house : 
lie’s ay out on Saturday at e'en” Guy Mannering, ii. 
259. 

‘ ‘ But come, I am losing my Saturday at e'en.” Ibid. 

p. 281. 

ATIIARIST, Houlate lii. 10. V'. Cithabist. 
ATHE, Aith, s. Oath; plur. athis. 

— All the Lordis that thar war 
To thir twa wardanya athis swar, 

Till obey thoiu in lawte, 

Giff thaim hapiiyt wardanya to be. 

Barbour^ xx. 146. MS. 
He swore the gret aUh bodely, 

That he siihl bald alle lelely: 

That he had said in-to that quhile, 

But ony cast of fraud or gyh^. 

* ix. 20. 85. 

“ We remember* qu hat aythe we have maid to our 
comoun-welthe. — Knox’s Hist. p. 164. 

Moes-G. aiY/t, Precop. eth^ A.-S. ath, lal. aedj Su.-G. 
^ etV, Dan. Belg. ec</, Alem. Germ, eid, id, V. tJd ; Hire. 
Rolg. eed has been traced to Heb. my, eeda a sworn 
testimony ; *iy, eed, a witness, especially one under oath. 

ATHER, 8. The adder, Clydes, 
Ather-bill, 8. The dragon-fly, Clydes. 

Ather-, or Natter-cap, 8. The name given 
to the dragon-fly, Fife. 

ATHER, conj. Either. 

t* This, kind of torment quhilk I call a blind torment, 
ather it is intended in ano high degree, or then it is 
remitted that they may suffer it.” Bruce’s Eleven 
Serm. 1591. Sign. Z. 2. a. 

A’ THE TEER, scarcely, with difficulty, 
“ Can you lift that t ” A. ‘‘ It’s a’ the teer” 

S. 

This is evidently a corr. of the words all that ever. 
All that euer” [Fr.] tout tauque, or tout quanque; 
Palsgr. F. 456, a. 

ATHIL, Athill, Hathill, adj. Noble, 
illustrious. 

The Paip past to his place, in his pontificale,' 

The athd Emprour annon nycht him neir. 

Kings and Patrearkis, kend with Cardynnallis all, 
Addressit thame to that dess, and Dukis so deir. 

HoutaU, iii. 4. 


It also occurs in the form of ocAif, addll, r 
Thairfore thai counsell the Pape to wryte on this wys, 

To the achU Emprour, souerane in sale. 

Ibid, i 22. 

Thair was the BgiU so grym, grettest on ground is, 

Achill Emproure our all, most awfuU in erd. * 

Ibid. ii. 1. 

But in both places it is aihUl in Bannat 3 me MS. 

It is also used as a substantive ; sometimes aspira- 
ted hathill, hathel, plur. hatheles ; elsewhere without 
the aspirate, achill^, plur. for athillea. 

His name aUd liis nobillay wes noght for to nyte : 

Tliair wes na hathiU sa belch, be half ane fute hicht. 

Oawan and Qol. iii. 20. 
With Imith his handis in haist that haltane couth hew^ 
Oart stanys hop of the hathill that haltane war hold. 

Ibid. 25. 

Thus that hathel in high withholdes that hende. 

Sir Oaivan and Sir Oal. ii. 28. 

“ Hathel in high,” very noble persohT 
The birdes in the bo wes, 
lliat on the goost glowes, 

Thai skryke m the skowes. 

That hathelea may here. 

Ibid. i. 10. 

All thus thir achilles in hall herlie remanit, 

With all welthis at wise, and wirschip to waill. 

Houlate, iii. 17. athillea, MS. . 
The letter t has been mistaken for c, from the jpreat 
similarity of their form iu^he Bann. and other MSS. 
It is, indeed, often impossible for the eye»to discern 
any difference. 

* Mr. Pinkerton- inquires if aehill means high ? He has 
nearly hit on the signification ; but has not adverted 
either to the oririn, or to the true orthography, which 
might have led him to the other. 

This word, whether used as an adj. or a. is evidently 
the same with A.-S. aethel, nobilis. Hence the desig- 
nation, Aetheliny, a youth of the blood royal, as tklgar 
Atheling ; and the phrase tnontioned by Verstegan, 
aethelborm man, a man nobly born, also, a gentleman 
by birth. Lord Hailes has justly observed that “the 
Anglo-Saxons, as well as other nations, formerly used 
the word Aetheling, to denote men of the noble class, 
although it may by de^es have been appropriated to 
the sons of the royal family.” Annals, i. 7. That it 
was at length appropriated in this manner, seems 
pretty clear. Qeonga aetheling is equivalent to, regius 
juvenis. Bed. ii. 12 ; iii. 21. 

Su.-G. add also si^ifics nobilis, as well as praeci- 
puiis, praestans. lore derives it from aedel, edel,' 
which, equally with its ally, aett, in the ancient dialects 
of the Gothic, denoted kindred, as did also 0. B. eddyl. 
He founds this derivation on the following circum- 
stance ; — that those who were not noble, or free, were 
not considered as having any pedi^ee ; just as slaves, 
among tlie Romans, were supposed to propo^te, not 
for themselves, but for their masters. As Goth, and 
C. B. edd corresponds to Lat. gens, oognatio ; it is 
thought to confirm this derivation, that Pr. Gentil- 
homme, K. Oentleman,. oonsonaait to Aethel, cdeli have 
their origin from Lat. gens, gentilia, Hisp. hidglgo, a 
gentleman, has been renders q. hyo de algo, i.e. the 
son of some one. But Camden observes with more 
probability, when speaking of HtJiding ; “-Hence also 
the Spaniards, which descended from the German- 
Goths, may seem to have borrowed their Idalguio, by 
which word ‘they signify their noblest gentlemen.” 
Remains, , vo. Mhdbert, Accoraing to 

author quoted by Ihre, among the Goths in the middle 
ages, Aeaen, as synon. with genUlia, was often used to 
denote a nobleman or gentleman. 

Loccenius thinks that this term may owe its origin, 
either to adel, odul, proper or here<|ita^ possession ; 
or to attel, alt, kind, generation ; Antiq. Suio-Goth. 

p. 68. 
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Wachipr derives Germ, adtl from <uUe, fether. For 
what, says he, is nobility, but iliastrioua ancestry? 
Hence, he observes, among the Romany those were 
accounted noble whose forefathers had discharged the 
higher offices of the state. Thus, they were designed 
patrea^ and pcUricU. 

Isl. audUngt rex, and audling^w^ optimatum unus, 
are evidftntly from the same soorce. These, however, 
G, Andr. derives from audr, riches ; audga^ to become 
rich ; audgur^ rich, anciently haudur, also heid. 
Hence, he say^ a king is caJled audUng^ from the 
abundance of his riches, a copia opum et census ; Lex. 
p. 19. 

Su.>G. adUnfft juvenis nobilis, corresponds to A. ^8. 
aethelingt eadling; L. B. adeling> us; as these are synon. 
with L. B. domicellua, clito, abrids^ from tnclyiua^ and 
Su.-G. juncker, i.e. young lord. Only, thetenns allied 
to aeihding were not so much restricted iiFauy dialect 
as in A.>S.* 

Various theories have been given as to the formation 
of the term ofthtlmg or adding. Spelman says that th^ 
Anglo-Saxons used the termination liiig to denote pro- 
geny, or as si^ifyins younger. It has been also sup. 
posM, that m wis composition, has the sense of 
imago, q. the image of a noble person. To both these, 
Lord Hailes prefers the h 3 rpoth 68 is of Papebroch, Vit. 
S. Marg. that ling is thodnark of the adjective in the 
J^orthem lan^ages ; as Nortling, borealis, oatling, ori- 
entidis.*’ “Adev’ h»«uMs, “is the noun, and ling the 
adjective. Hence Edgar Aedding, is Edgar the noble. 
There arc many examples of this in modem FJnglish. 
Thus, from the noun /ur<!, mercc% is foi*me<l the ad- 
jective ^ire/itt/ 7 , mercenarius.” Annals, ubi sup. 

The learned writer is undoubtedly mistfikkon, in 
saying that ling is the mark of the ^jeutive in the 
Northern language's. For it is indee<l the mark of 
a peculiar cl5is of substantives. When this tonni.* 
nation is affixed to a n. s., it forms a personal de- 
signation, expressing the subject denoted by the noun, 
as far as it is applicable to a person. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxons called a husbandman eorlMingt because of 
liis labour in the earth; an oppressor nidlin^j^ from 
nid (orce; one who received wages hyrling, from Ayr, 
merces. The very term, mention^ by Lord Hailes as an 
^ample, is properly a substantive used adjectively. 
This termination also converts an adjective into a sub- 
stantive, possessing the quality which the adjective 
signifies ; as Genh. frenidlmg, a ktranger, ivom fremd., 
strange ; jungling^ a youth, from Ju7?7, young. ^ 

8omner denies that ling denotes o&priiig or descent. 
Wachter adopts the opposite hyjjothesis, and gives a 
variety of proofs. But there seems to be no satisfac- 
toiy etymology of the word as used in this sense. 
While some deduce it from ling, imago, and others 
from C. H/llun, effigies ; Wachter traces it to langen, 
tangere, because* a man’s ofispring at^ so near to him, 
.that they may be compared to objects which are in a 
state of contimt. This etymology, hdwever, is greatly 
strained. 

It deserves observation, that there is no evidence of 
Ung occurring in this sense in Su.-G- *Tho inhabitants 
of the East are denominated oederlaenningar, an<i 
oeiterlig is eastern. Ing, denoting a son, is m Su.-G. 
the termination which marks descent. This Ihre 
views as allied to C. B. engi, to bring forth, to be bom. 
The proper origin of this termination paost probably is 
Su.-G. ynget often written mg, ynge, young. JTiius 
Ihre says, that Adling is juvenis nobilis ; ak Germ, ing 
is juveni^ and, in patronymics, equivalent to son. . 
From this termination, as used by the Germans, the 
descendants of Charlemagne were called Carolingi. In 
the same manner were Wie terms Merovingi, Aitinqi, 
&c. formed. There can be no doubt that ing is the 
proper termination in aetheling, as the radical term is 
aetnel. Shall we suppose that ling is merely t^ ter- 
mination, occasionally a little altered, for making the 


sound more liquid ; especially as the letter in the 
Gothic dialects, is, as Wachter observes, a very ancient 
note of derivation and diminution ? 

I shall only add, that the Anglo-Saxons formed their 
patronyniics by the use of the termination ing. Thus 
they said, Conrad Ceoldtmid-ing, i.e. Conrad the son 
of Ceolwald ; Ceoldwald Cuth-ing, Ceolwald, the son 
of Cuth ; Cuth Cuthwin-ing, Cuth the son of Cuthwin. 
V. Camden’s Remains, Surnames, p, 132, William 
of Malmesbury observes, that the son of Eadgar was 
called Kadgarlng ; and the son of Edmund, Edmtsnding. 
Hickes has given various instances of the same kind ; 
as Pudding, the sou of Putta ; Bryning, the son of 
Bryna, Ac. Dissert. Ep. ap. Wachter, vo, Jny, V. 
Udal Land.s. 

ATHILL, Hathill, s. A prince, a noble- 
man, an illustrious persoijage. V. the adj. 

ATHIR, Athyr, 2 yron, 1. Either, whichso- 
ever. 

Tlie ju8tyng thus-gate endyt is, 

And athyr part went home wytli pris, 

Wyntovm; viii. 36. 2. 

2. Mutual, reciprocal, 

“Oftymes gret foliciteis cumis be contontioun of un- 
happy partcis invading othir with athir injuries, as 
happmnit at this tyme oe this haisty debait rising be- 
tuix Duk Mordo and his sonnis.” Bollend. Cron. B. 
xvi. c. 20. 

Athir Uthir, one another, each other. 

How that Eneas wyth hys fader met, 

And athir vthir wyth frcyndly wourdis gret. 

Dimg. Virgil, 189, 3. Ruhr. 
Mony a wychl and worthi man, 

As athir apon vihyr than, 

War duschy' dedo, doun to the ground. 

harbour, xvi. 164. MS. 
With strookes sore, ayihcr on vtft,er bet. 

liardyyig's Chr. Fob 38, a. 

A.-S. aegther, utornuo. We find a phrase somewhat 
similar in Oros. 2, 3. Heora aegther othei^ne o/doh ; 
Eorum uterque alteiuim occidebat. V. Either. 

Skinner views the A.-S. word os ConiiK>iinded of ttec, 
•tiain, and thaer, postea. What analogy of significa- 
tion is here, I cannot perceive. It is written more 
fully aeghwaether. As hwaelher signifies uUr, E. whe- 
ther, and the term is used to distinguish dilf’erent ob- 
jects ; may it not have been formed from hwa, qui, 
who, and thaer the article in the genitive ; as eciuiva- 
lent to which of thene, dr c(f the — things mentioned im- 
mediately after? V. Eithkr, Or. 

3. Used in the sense of other. 

“In this battal was slono Walter Bryde,^ Robert 
Cumyn, with mony other gentyl men and oomraonis. ” 
l^llend. Cron. B. xv. c. 8. 

A. -8. author, authre^ alter, another. 

ATHOL BROSE, honey mixed with aqua- 
vitae ; used, in. the Highlands, as a specific 
for a cold, S. Meal is sometimes substituted 
for honey. 

— “The Captain swallowed his morning draught of 
Athole Broae, and departed.” Heart Midloth. iv. 236. 

ATHORT, prep, 1. Through,. S., athwart^ E. ’ 

“This coming out to light, posts went forth odUort 
the whole coun&y, with an information writteh'^y Mr. 
Archibald Johnston ; for to him the prior infonnatfims, 

K 
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both from oourt and othorways, oft after midnight, are 
communicated/* Baillie*8 Lett. i. 82. V. TAortoub, 
adj, 

2. Across, 8. athwart^ E. 

It is used in the same sense as an adv, 

ATHORT, adiu Abroad, far and wide. 

** There goes a speech aihort, in the name of the 
Duke of Lennox, dissuading the King from war with 
us.'* Baillie's Lett. i. 83. 

ATHOUT, and adv. Without, Fife. 

V. Bethout. 

ATHRA W, adv. Awry ; Ayrs., Duinff. 

Shonther your arms. — 0 had them on tosh, 

And not athraw. Mayne's Siller Gun, p. 20. 

From a, or rather A.-S. on, and thraio-an, torquere. 

ATICAST, 8. A silly, helpless, odd sort of 
person ; Shetl. 

tsl. atkaet signifies insultatio, obtrectatio, summum 
scoinma. Sliall we trace the term to this source, as 
denoting an object of ridicule or contempt ? 

ATIR, Eattr, 8 . Gore, blood, mixed with 
matter coming from a wound. 

Of his E dolpe the flowand blude and atir 
He wosche away all with the salt watir. 

Doug. Vvrg. 90, 45. 

Cruorem, Virg. 

*A.-S. aeUeTf aeUor^ Alem., Isl., and 

Germ, eiter, Su.-G. c^tcr, venenum. But Belg. eyter 
signifies pus, sanies. It seems to be generally aamitted 
by philologists, that Alem. eit-en^ to bum, is the root ; 
because the most of poisonous substances ai*6 of a hot 
and burning quality. Hence Su.-G. eitemaMsla^ urtica 
urens, or burning nettle. AiUr still signifies purulent 
matter, Lincolnsn. 

ATO, adv. In twain. 

. To the stifles he gede, 

And even ato hem schsre. 

Sir Tiiairein, p. 31. st. 46. 

A.-S. on iiva, in duo. 

ATOMIE, 8. A skeleton, S.; evidently corr. 
from anatomy. 

** Many folk hear sermon, yea, many sermons ; but 
they are like those poor folk that died by the dyke 
side not long since in some of your remembrances : 
when there was a kind of famine ; — the more they did 
eat, they grew like cUomiea or skeletons.” Serm. anixed 
to Soc. Contendings, p. 111. 

ATOUR, 

The pchipmen, with gret apparoill. 

Come with thair schippis till assaiil ; 

With top castell wamyst weill, 

Off wicht men armyt in to steill. 

Thair batis wp apon thair mast 
Drawyn weill hey, and festnyt fast, 

And presayt with that gret atour, 

Towart the wall : hot the gynour 
Hyt in the aspyne with a stane. - — 

% Bao'ixnir, xviL 717. MS. 

Early editors have taken the liberty of substituting 
auerUure. But gret atour seems synon. with gret ap 
paraiilt ver. 711. O. Pr. atour^ attire. Signifioit 
autrefois tout oe qui servoit k omer et k P|urer une 
femme. Omatus, mundus muliebris ; Diet. iVev. 

ATOUR, Attourb, prep. 1. Over, S. 


Wallace in fyr gert set all haistdiy, • 

Brynt wp the kyrk, and all that was tharin $ 

Atour the roch the laiff ran with dyn. 

Waltace, vil X068. MS. 

2. Across. S. 

Soho tuk him wp with outyn Verdis mo, * 

And on a caar wnlikly thai him cast : 

AUntr the wattjr led rdm with gret woo,* • 

Till hyr awn houss with outyn ony hoo. 

Wallop ii. m MS. 

3. Beyond, as to time ; exceeding. 

**Gif — the King poesesse the Idhds perteining to the 
manalayer, in reapect of the minority of the overlord, 
a4tour the space of ane year and a day ; and happin to 

g ‘ue and dispone the lands as escheit, to any man ; he, 
quliom they are given, sail possesse them, sa lang 
as the man-alayer lives.** Qqou. Att. o. 18. s. 4. 

4. Exceeding, in number. 

Thai ware twenty full thowsand, 

That come in Scotland of Inglis men ; 

And npucht atloure auuht thowsand then 
Of Scottismen to-gydd^ syne 
Agayne thame gaddrya at Roslyne, 

Wyntovm, viil 10. 234. 

Skinner derives this from Fr. A tour, en tour, more 
commonly a Ventour, circum. But aocording to Diet. 
Trev., alerUour is now obs<^e^ and instead of it autbur 
is used«as a prep, in the same sense. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, wliother it is not immediately of Goth 
origin. Wc migj^t suppose it comp, of Su.-G. at, de- 
noting motion towards a place, and ofiver over ; or per- 
haps, notwithstanding the change of the vowel, from 
A.-S. ute and o/er. 

By AND Attour, prep. Besides, over and 
above, S. 

** There came warrant from about 29 epls and lords, 
hv and o/f our barons, burgesses, Ac., signifying through 
all Scotland to thir covenanters the groat danger they 
were in for religion.** Spalding, i. 108. 

**Both Aberaeens were— ordained to funysh out 
(by and attour the footmen — ) the furniture of six rick - 
masters,*’ Itc. Ibid. i. 230. 

5. In spite of ; as, I'll do this attour ye,” i.e. 
in spite of • all resistance on your part. 
'Meams. 

ATOUR, Attour, adv. 1. Moreover. 

** Attour, the King shall remain in thy governAient 
and keeping, till he come to perfect age.” Pitscottie, 
p. 13. " 

Attour, behald to athir Deciiis, 

And standyng fsr of tua that halt Drusus. 

^ Doug. Virgil, 196. IT, 

In the same sense by and attour oftpn occurs in our 
laws. 

2. Out from* or at an indefinite distance from 
the person speaking, or the object spoken of. 

Bot gif my power not suifloisnt be. 

Or grete ;^euoh, quhy suld I drede or spaTO 
To purcbes help forsoith attour alqubare I 

Doug. Virgil, 217. 1. 

Attouf^ algukare is meant to give the sense of us- 
quam. In this sense it is atiU used. To stand eU- 
tour, is to keep off ; to go attour, to remove to some 
distance, S. « 

ATBY, Attrib, adj. 1. Purulent, contain- 
ing matter ; applied to a sore that is can- 
kered. S. * 
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** The junde eC the diaee^ m ye mey gather out of 
that yerse» was a peatileiitioiu byk,— atie aUrie kind 
of byle, staking out in many heaM or in many j^ukee; 
for 80 the nature of the word signifietiL” Bruce's 
Eleveh Serm. Fol 1, b, This ui rendered maUerie^ in 
the Eng. edit. 

Belg. eUerig, full of matter ; eiterrm, to suppurate. 

• As we have here the phrase, ** ane aUrie kipd of byU,** 
it corresponds to Su.-0. etterbold, ulcus urens ; Ihre, 
vo. JEUer. 

2. Stem, grim. 

Black hairy warts, about an inch between, 

0*er db her cUry phiz beneath her een. 

/toss’s Hdenore, p. 85. 
An’ bein bouden’d up wi’ wrath, « 

Wi’ airy face he ey’d 
The Troian shore, an* a* the barks 
That tedder’d fast did ly 

Alang the coast. 

Poem in the Bucham, Dialecty p. 1. 

Attem, fierce, cruel, snarling, ill-natured; Glou* 
cest. Grose’s Prov. Gl. 

This mi^t seem more allied to Lat. oter, gloomy ; 
stormy, raging. But perhaps it is merely a motaph. 
use of the term as used in sense first ; as we speak of 
an angry sort, 

3. Peevish, fretful; an atrie wambling a fret- 
ful misgrown child ; Caithn. 

ATRYS, 8. pL 

In*a satire* on the change of fashions, written per- 
haps towards the middle of the seventeenth oentuty, 
we liave a curious list of articles of female dress. 

My lady, as she is a woman, 

Is born a helper to undo man. — 

For she invents a thousand toys, 

That house, and hold, and all destroys ; 

As scarfs, soepbroas, tulfs and rings, 

Fairdings^ facings and powderings ; 

Bebats, nbands, bands and niifs, 

Lapbends, shhgbands, cufis and mugs, 

Folding outlays [ourlays '/] pearling sprigs, 

AtrySf vardigals, periwigs ; 

Hats, hoods, wires, and also kells. 

Washing-balls, and perfuming smells • 

French-gows cut out, and doi^e-bauded, 

Jet rings to make her pleasant-handed. 

A fan, a feather, bracelets, gloves, • 

All new come-busks she dearly loves. 

For such1;rim bonv baby-clouts 
StUl on the laird sue greets and shouts ; 

Which made the laird take up more gear. 

Than all the lands or rigs could bear. 

Watson’s CoH, 1. 80. 

The only .word which seems to have any resem- 
blance is Fr. atour, a French hood ; Chauc. attour, 
V. Atoub; s, 

ATEYST, 8. Appointment, aasignation. 

He is sa fiill of jelosy, and ingyne fals ; 

^Ever imagining in m^md materis of ewill, * 

Compassand and castand casUs ane thowsand, 

How he sail tak me with ane trew atryst of ane uther. 

Dunbar f MaUmid Poms, p. 49. 

Same as Tryst, q.v. 

ATTAMIE, s. Skeleton, S, 

Abbreviated from Fr. anaiomit, which not only de- 
notios dissection, but the subject: **a carcasse cut 
up,” Cotgr. 

To ATTEIOHE, tj. a. -To attach-, LL, 
pa88%m. * * * 


— Qubilk ordinar juges, Ao. salhave power to 
Meht and arreist the personis transgressouris of the 
said actis.” Acts Ja. VI. 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 226. 

ATTEILLE, Attbal, s. This species of 
duck seems to be the wigeon^ being distin- 
guished from the teal. 

Dr. Edmonstone Is fully of this opinion,--** Anas 
Ferina (Lin. Syst.), Astern, Pochard, Great-headed 
Wigeon.” ZetL ii. 265. 

He views the Teal as the Anaa'Quorquodula. 

According to Mr. Low, it is different from both the 
wigeon and the teal. Speaking of the latter, he says: — 

** Besides this 1 have seen another bird of the teal- 
kind here called AtUal, It is found in our lochs in 

.^t numbers in winter; is very small, brown or 

isky above, and a yellowish belly ; but I have not 
been able to procure specimens of it, so as to distin- 
guish it properly.” Fauna Oroadensis, p. 146. 

** They discharge any persons quhatsomever, with- 
in this realme in any wyse to sell or buy any— 
Termi^nts, wyld Dukes, TtiUes, AUeiUes, Gold- 
ings, Mortyms, Schidderems, Skaildraik, Herron, 
Butter, or any sik ^\do of fowlles, commonly used 
to be chased with Halkos, under the paine of ane 
hundroth pounds to be incurred alswell by the buyer 
as the seller.” Acts Ja. VI. 1600. c. 23. Murray. 

“Last Sept. Widgeons or atteillis 2; wild duckis 4.** 
Dyet Buik of the Kingis hous at Falkland, Edin. Mag. 
for July 1802, p. 35. 

The name is still retained in Shetland. ** There is a 
large species called the Stock-duck, and smaller species 
called tealos and altiles,” P. Dunrossness, Statist. 
Aoc, vii. 394. 

Dr Barry seems mistaken, therefore, when, speak- 
ing of the Teal, he says, that of this the ** AUtal is 
perhaps only a variety.” Hist. Orkney, p. 300. He 
makes the wigeon a different bird; ibid. p. 301. 

Sir R. Sibb, inquires, if tho Anasciraa^ or Summer 
Teal, be what^ur forefathers called the A teal ^ Prodr. 

р. 2. lib. 3. 21. Bat Pennant suspects that tho bird, 
called the Summer Teal, is merely the female of the 
Teal. Zool. ii. 607. 

The teal, according to Pennant, is called **CimhriSf 
Atteling-And, ” ibid. 606. In Isl. the turdus marinus 
is denominatc^l Tialldr ; G. Andr. 

ATTELED, pret. Aimed, Sir Gawan and 
Sir Gal. ii. 26. V. Ettlb. 

ATTEM^AT, s. A wicked and injurious 
enterprise. 

*‘ Yit nocht saciat by thir aUemptcUis they brak 
downe the wal of Adryana.” .Bellond. Cron. B. viii. 

с. 5. This is the word which-lie still uses. Fr. at- 
tentat, id. 

It would appear that this term is ^ever used in so 
indefinite a signification as that of E. attempt. It 
seems always to include the idea of something, if not 
morally evil, at least physically so, as injurious in its 
consequences. In the passage quoted from Bellendon, 
the phrase, ** Yit nocht saciat oy thir attemptatis,” is 
the version of, Nec his malis et incommodis in nostram 
gentem, sedata cst bostium trucukntia ; Boeth. It 
irequently occurs in our Acts, in relation to the raids 
on the Border. 

— *‘ To ansuer—ffor— nocht assistand personaly— at 
dais of Trewis haldin be the said wardane for refor- 
matioune of attemptatis to be maid A ressauit for mu- 
tuale obseruatioune of pece A trewis laitlycoutractit,” 
Ac. Acto Ja, V. 1626, Ed. 1814, p. 303, - 

It is not witk OiUtmptatis that the phrase, to hi fifastft 
is immediately connected, as if these acts were view^ 
m future ; but with rtformatioune. 
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L. B. attemptat-io^ nefaria molitio, scelus, Gall. <U- 
tmtat, ap. Ryper, To. i. p, 364 ; Du Cange. The pro- 
per sense of Fr. attentat is scelus, facinus ; Diet. Trev. 

ATTEMPTING, s. Perpetration, commis- 
sion, with of subjoined, used in a bad sense ; 
synon. with Attemptat. 

** Yit sindrio wikit personis — ceissis not commonlio 
in thair priiiate revenge to hoch and slay oxin and 
horses— and to hupd out hair men and vagaboundis to 
the attempting of sic foul and schamefull enormitois.” 

.Acts Ja. VI. 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 217. 

More than a mere attempt or endeavour is obviously 
meant. 

To ATTENE, v. n. To be related to. 

— “Thai attenit. to the partio dofendar — in als neir 
or nerrar degreis of that sam sort of aifectioun.** Acts 
Ja. VI. 1567, App. Ed. 1814, p. 44. V. Affectioun. 

Fr. s* attmir A, “ to be liiiked, or joynetl in con- 
sanguinitie with Cotgr. 

ATTENTLIE, adv. Attentively. 

“Praying the nobilis — to consider attmiUe^ and 
trewlie juge, our former caussis to proceid of na hat- 
ront, nor intent to move diabolical scditioun. ” N. W in- 
yet’s Quest. Keith’s Hist. App. 226. 

ATTENTIK, adj. Authentic ; Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1548, V. 20. 

ATTER-CAP, Attikoop, ». 1. A spider, S. 

The pratling pyet matches with the Musis, 

Pan with Apollo playis, I wot not how ; 

The attircopa Minerva's office usls. 

Tliese be the greifa that garria Moutgomrle grudge, 
lliat Mydas, not Mocaenas, ia our judge. 

* Montyo7nery^ MS. (Jhrm. S. P, iii. 505. 

2. An ill-natiu-ed person ; one of a virulent or 
malignant disposition, S. 

Northumb. cUtercop, id. Cumb. attercob^ a spi- 
der’s web. A. - 8 . otter coppe^ Aelfr, atter-coppa, 
arauoa ; evidently from aUer, venenum, and copp, 
calix ; receiving its denomination partly from its form, 
and partly from its character ; q. a cup of venom. In 
Aelfric’s Gloss, we find fleonde naeddre^ i.e. a flying 
adder, given as synon. with atter coppe,^ For the worn 
adder is merely atter ^ aetier^ venenum, *U8od as a de- 
signation for that species of seiment. Hence the same 
term is explained by Somn. adder and poyson. Hi Isl. 
the name of a serpent ia formed in the same manner as 
that of a spider in A.-S. This is eitr-orm.^ a poisonous 
worm. It does not appear that in A.-S, aetter was 
used in composition with urgrme^ worm. We find, 
however, a synon. desimation for a serpent in old E. 
which has been overlooked by both Skinner and 
Junius. This is wyld worme. 

I 86 the suime, & the se, and the sonde after, 

And where that byrdes & beastes makes they yeden ; 
Wyld Wi/rmes in woodes, & wonderful fowlea 
Wyth fleked fethers, and of fell colours. 

P. Ploughman^ Fol. 58. a. 

If the epithet loyld were not reckoned sufficient to 
determine the sense, it would be confirmed by the 
Miii'cumstance of their being mentioned as inhabitants 
of tooodes. But the writer afterwards alludes to the 
noxious quality of these worms: — 

— Wild worms in woo<i8 by winters yow greuith, - 

And msketh hem welnyghe tneke k mllde for deftute, 

And after thou sendest hem somer, that is hir souerayn ioye. 

FoL 78, s. 


The idea is, that the cold of winter, and want of 
food have such an effqot even on serpents as nearly to 
chan^ their nature. 

Although worm be here used in this sens^, as well 
as in Isl., in connexion with a word expressive qf 
quality, it may be observed that Moos-G. voaurm 
simply signifies a serpent. Atgaf izvin *valdufni 
trman ^faro imunm, I nave given you power to tr^ 
upon serpents, Luke x, 9. Su.-G. and Dan. orm 
has the same signification. A.-S. tourm sometimes 
occurs in this sense. At other times it has an epithet 
conjoined, as fah wyrm^ the variegated worm, wyrm- 
throwendy the convolvent worm. 

It appears that the term in some plUrts of S. still 
retains this sense. 

“Above the south entrance of the ancient parish 
church of Linton, in Roxburghshire, is a rude piece of 
sculpture, representing a knight, with a falcon on his 
arm, encountering with his lamce, in full career, a sort 
of monster, which the common people call a worm, or 
snake.” Minstrelsy Border, ii. N. p. 98, 99. V. also 

p. 101. 

ATTIR, 8. Proud flesh, or purulent matter 
about a sore, Aberd.; evidently the same 
with Atir, used by Gawin Douglas, q. v, 

ATTIVILTS, 8. Arable ground lying one 
year lea, Shetl. 

The latter part of this word seems orimnally the 
same with Avil and Aw at, q. v., used^to denote the 
second crop after lea. But the ori^n seeifis very 
doubtful, 

ATTOUR, prep. V. Atour. 

ATWA, adv. In two, Clydes. 

ATWEEL, At well, adv. Truly, assuredly, 
S. corr. from I wat weel, i.e. I wot well. 

I mind it well enough, and well I may,' 

At well I danc’d wr you on your birth day. 

Hobs' s Helenore, p. 21. 

“ Atweel I would fain tell him.” Antiq. iii. 214. 

It is sometimes abbreviated to 'TwteU 

ATWEEN, pyrep. Between, S. V. Atwebsh. 
ATWEESH, prep. 1. Betwixl. 

As far as I ween. 

They’ll nae be angry they ore left alone. 

At^ioeesh themselves they best can ease their pain ; 

Lovers have ay some clatter o’ their ain. 

Shirrefs' Poms, p. 83. 

Mr. Tooke observes that E. betwixt “is the imper- 
ative be, and the Gothic [i.e. Moes-G.] twos, or two.” 
Divers. Purley, i. p, 406. - ^ 

Twos is the acous. of twa, twai. But the terminations 
of the A.-S. synonyms, betweolw, betweox, hetwux, be- 
twyx, have no relation to twegen, two, in its state 8f de- 
clension, Wachter views Germ, zwischtn^ between^ as 
formed from sun, two, by the intervention of whe, a 
particle used in derivation. Thus, he says, from huU- 
en, to cover, hUsche, vehiculun^ is formed, Ac. V, 
Prolog, sect. 6. This idea might seem to have some 
collateral support from Franc, tuisc, entuischan, Belg. 
tuschen, between. 

2. Denoting the possession of any quality^ or 
relation to any particular state, in a midoung 
way^ Aberd. 'Atwern is^used in the same 
sense: Atmen the twa; id. as, How are 
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ye the day t ” Only atween ilie two,** uq* 
only so so in respect of health, S* These 

• are often conjoined ; as, Atweeeh and atween, 
so so, Aberd. 

AIL interj. 1/ Used like Aa E. as expressive 

• of surprise, S. Dan. aw, oh ; expressive of 
pain. 

2. As augmenting the force of an affirmation 
or negation ; as, Au aye^ O yes; Au na^ O 
no ; Aberd. In the comities towards the 
south, 0 or ou is used. 

AYA\ adv. 1. Of all ; as denoting arrange- 
ment or place, in connexion witli first or 
tasty 3. 

His craft, the Blacksmiths, first ava, 

Led the procession, twa and twa. 

Mayne'a Siller Om, p. 22, 

2. At all. 

She neither kent spinning nor carding, 

Nor brewing nor baking ava\ 

So^ig, Ross' a Helenore^ p. 145. 

Corr. from qf all, 

AVAIL, Avale, 8. 1. Worth, value. 

*^That all j^uniall paines of ofifendera sal be taken 
up in gold and siluer at the avail of the money quhen 
the actes were made,” A:c. Acts Ja. VI, c. 70. 

** To preif the avale of certane bullatis, poulder, and 
pilkis [pikes ?] A wagis [wedges] of ime,” Aberd. Keg, 
A. 1548, V. 20. 

2. Means, property. 

“Order for Garrisons in the Border, and that the 
Sherifis tax and return mens avails for bearing the 
charge.” Stewart’s Abridgm. S. Acts, p. 102. 

AVAIEL, 8. Abasement, humiliation. 

ITie labour lost, and leil service ; 

The lang availl on humil wyse, 

And the lytill rewarde agane, 

For to considder is ane pane. 

• Dunbar ^ Maitland Poems ^ p. 116^ 

This term is used to denote the humiliation neces- 
sary in serving, and in expecting favour® at court. 
Fr. aval-er, avall-er, to fall down, to be brought low ; 
aval, down ; perhaps from Lat. ah alto. Ital. avaUre, 
to serve, seems nearly to express the idea contained in 
the passage. 

AVAILLOUR,*. Value. 

— “Baxteris, Brousteris, Ac. sail retain na mair 
within thair awin housis, to the use and justentatioun 
of thair families, than th6 avaittour of iiii. d. foralltlie 
rest sould be commoun to all persounis that lykis to 

. buys” Balfour’s Pract. p. 65, 

Fr. V. Valour. 

AVAL, 8. The same' with Avil, Durofr. V. ' 
Avil. 

To AUAEE, V. n. To descend. 

Thare was na strenth of vailyeant men to wale, 

Nor large fludis on yet that mycht auale. 

Doug, Virgil, 160. 44. V. Availl. 

0. E. id. “ I awxk as the water dothe ,whan4t goeth 
downe wardes or ebbeth. [FrJ Jauale. The water 
auakth apace.— 'It is awdyng water, let vs departs.” 
.Pali^. D, iii. F. 155, a. 


AVALOUR, 8. Avail. 

“ That the saidis preoeptis be— of als grete strenthe, 
avalour, and effects, as thai ware directs to Jbone 
abbot of Paslay, now keper of the privay sele.” Acts 
Mary 1642, Ed. 1814, p. 424. 

To AUALK, V, n. To watch. 

“ He deolairis planelie, that the euro of the vniver- 
sal kirk appertenia to him, and that he is put as in the 
vatche, to aualk ouer the hail kirk.” Nicol Bume, 
F. 89, a. 

A.-S. awaecc-an, vigilare. 

To A VANCE, V. a. To advance ; Fr. 
avanc-er. 

“The saidis- prelatis — avansU to my said LortL 
Governour — thair partis of the said Androia-Mosse 
Terme.” Sed^ Counc. A. 1647, Keith, App. p. 55. 

Avanoement, s. Advancement, Fr. 

— “ He — is dalie burdynnit A chargit with tho avanct- 
ment of greit sowmes of monio to his hjenes,” Ac. 
Acts Ja. VI. 1694, Ed. 1814, p. 78. 

AVAND, part. pr. Owing ; v being used 
for w, and vice versa. 

“ Safere as sal be fundin avand of the saide tochire, 
— the said Robert sail — pay the samyn,” Ac. Act. 
Dom. Cone, A. 1488, p. 93. 

AUANT, Awant, s. Boast, vaunt. 

Agyt men of the cief(6 Aurunca 

Wyth grete auani foruoith than hard I sa. 

Of this cuntre Schir Dardanus ylx>re, 

• Throw out the se socht fer aud ferthemiore. 

Douy. Virgil, 212. 80, 

Skinner mentions a conjecture, which has consider- 
able probability ; that this word has had its orimn 
from Fr. avant, l^efore ; as denoting tho conduct of a 
man who pr^ers his own works to those of anot^iei-. 
It would seem, indeed, that there had been an old Fr. 
verb of this fom^ as Chaucer writes avaunt for boast. 
Gower does tho same. 

Whereof to make myn avaunt 
It is to reason accordant. 

CoinJ'. Am. F. 21. a. b. 

Ho there also speaks of 

Tlio vyce called avauntance, 
i.e. boosting, in like manner designed avauntry, 

AVANT AGE, s. A certain right according 
to the .old laws of France. V. Evantage. 

AVANTOURRIERS, a. pU Forerunners of 
an army, perhaps what are now called 
picquet guards. ^ 

^ * Tho avantcurrier 8 of the English boast were come 
in sight, whilest tho Scots were some at supper, and 
others gone to rest.” Hume’s Hist. Doug. p. 99. 

Fr. avant-coureur ; from avant, before, and courir, to 
run. 

AUCHAN, Aohan, 8. A species of pear, S. 

“ The Auchan aometimes receivoa the epithet of 
grey or red: it is an excellent pear, said to be of Scot- 
tish origin.^’ Neill’s Hortic. Edin. Encycl. No, 113. 

Achan, Reid^s Scots Gard’ner. • V. Dongukvillb. 

Whether this derivation has been borrowed from the 
name of a place cannot now be determined. 

AUCHINDORAS, 8. • A large thorn-tree, at 
the end of a house ; Fife. 
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AUCHLET, a. A measure of meal, Wig- 
tons., Aberd. 

** Old Creadie himself has often bought oatmeal at 
sevenpance the auchletf a measure which^usoiUly con- 
tained two pounds more than the present stone does.” 
Caled. Mercury, J Nov, 1819. 

From auc/Uf eight, and A.-S. A^^ sors; like S. 
Jirlot, fyrlett from /eird fourth, and lot At two pecks 
to the stone, the cbuchlet, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of weight in different counties, is merely the 
half of the Jirlotf or the aucht lot or portion of a boll. 

AUCHLIT, a. Two stones weight, or a peck 
measure, being half of the Kirkcudbright bu- 
shel; Galloway. 

To AUCHT. V, a. 1. To own, to be the 
owner of, Aberd. V. Aioh, and Aight. 

2. To owe, to be indebted to ; used in a literal 
sense. ^ 

The cattell and giidis that oumis to the fair and 
merkat of the bu^h of hldinburgh, aucAt iia custume 
to the Schiref of hSinburgh ; bot the Provest os Schi- 
ref of the burgh of £<.ii]^urgh aucAt and sould have 
the custume of all the said cattell and gudis cumand to 
the merkat.” A. 1487, Balfour’s Pract. p. 84. 

Here the verb is evidently used in two different 
senses. In the first of these, it most frequently occurs 
as a participle, awiktand, 

AUCIIT, AwcHT,;3re<. of Aw. 1. Possessed. 

’the bamage of Scotland at the last 
Aseeinblyd tharue, aud fandyt fast 
To ches a Kyng thare land to stare. 

That of auncestry cummyn were 
Of Kyngis, that awAt that reawte, 

And most had rycht thare kyng to Ikj ! 

Wyntoxm^ viii, 2. 9. 

It is used in this sense by R. Brunue, p. 126. 

In his sextend yere Steuen that^the lend a^tht 
Maid scho died here, hir soule to God betauht. 

In Su.-G. there are three synon. verbs, correspond- 
ing to our OM>, aight and aucAt. These are ac, cMoh-a, 
and ai^a, which not only signifies possidere, but debore. 
JIan bar 8om atta; Ita se gerebat ut debebat; Loccen, 
Lex. Jur. Su.-G, 

2. Owed, was indebted. 

For law or than for threte, 

Of fors he suld pay at he aucht. 

Wyniovmt v. 8. 89. 

It also occurs in this sense, R. Bnmne, p. 247. 

The dettes that men them ther stedes & thor wonyng, 
Were taxed & bitauht to the esebete of the kyng, 

Aucht, v. imp. Ought, should. 

Aucht thou yit than leif this welfare and joy. 

And in sic peroU seik throw the sey to Troy ? 

Doug. Vvrgilt 110. 33. 

This is originally the pref. of Aw, q. v. It is some- 
times used in a different form. 

Weill auchtia th4 to glore and magnifle. 

• • PaLice qf Honour ^ Frol, st, 10. 

i.e. It becomes thee well. 

« Auchten is used in a similar sense. 

Wele auchten eldaris examples vs to stare , 

Til hie curage, al honour til ensew, 

Quheu we consider quhat woorsohip thereof grew. 

boug* Vir^t 864. 9. 

It seems to be from A^S. ahtont the third p. plur. 
pret, of A.-8. Ag-<wi. 


Aucht, ». Posaesnoa, propeiij. . 

And I thar statotis and sere lawis theyih taucht, 

Assignand ilkane propir houses and anoht. 

Doug. Virga, 72, 4." 

Here the word strictly denetes that property wixioh 
is defined by law, as exclnaivelT onee own; corre- 
sponding to, Jura domosque damun. Virg. lib. 8. 
V. 189. 

Ane evill wyfe is the werst aucht. 

That ony man can half ; 

For he may novir sit in saucht, 

. Onleas he be hir sklaif. 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 176. st. 6. 

This phrase, t?ie werst aucht, contains an obyious re- 
ference, in the way of contraposition, to that well 
known in our old laws, the best aucht, as denoting the 
most valuable thing of one kind that any man pos- 
sessed. 

The term is still commonly used, nearly in the same 
manner. J hatf na a bawbee in aw my aucht, S. I have 
no money in m^ possession. 

A.:d. a>cht, id. Moes-G. aigin, aihn, peculiaris ac 
propria possessio; both from their respective verbs, 
op-an ana cUg-an, 

Bad Aught, a bad property, implied tQ an 
obstinate ill-conditioned child, 

Bonny Aught, a phrase applied to a person 
contemptuously, S. B, 

Ay auntie, gin ye kent the botmy augf,t / 

’Tib true, she had of warld's gear a fraught ; 

But what was that to peace and saught at name. 

And whilk is worse, to kirk and market shame i 

Ross* 8 Uelenore, p. 35. 

Aucht, 'part. pa. Owed, 

Anent the fee aucht to the said Patrik, that the 
rcssavour pay him sa mekle as is awing him.” Act. 
Dom. Cone, A. 1472, p. 16, 

AUCHT, arf;. Eight; S. 

And thai for gret specyaltd 
Bade wyth hym forthwart apon way 
Hym til Berwyk tilconway 
Wyth aucht hundyre speris and mA 

Wyntown, ix. 4. 57. 

« Auhte, id. 0. E. * 

The date was a thousand & fourscore k auhte. 

R. Rnmiw, p. 84. 

Moes-G. ahtau, A.-S. eahta, Germ, aht, Belg. acht, 
Isl. Su.-G. atta. Gaol, ocht, id. 

To this word we must, in all probability, refer a 
passage in one of Dunbar’s poems, left by Mr. Ilnkerton 
as not understood. It is impossible, indeed^ to under- 
stand it, as it appears in the poem. 

Klrkmen so halie ar«nd gude, 

, That on their oonsci^ce rowne and rude 
May turn wucht opin and ane wane ; 

Quhilk to oonsidder is ane pane. 

Maitland Poems, p. 146. 

The first line is evidently the language of irony. 
Aucht cannot ^ meant in the sense of any thing, E. 
ai^ht ; for it is not used in this sente by our old 
wntors. Opin can as little sigmfy open ; for then the 
passage would be without meaning. It must certainly 
be viewed as an error of some &anscriber for ousen. 
Making this supposition, the sense is obvious. 
conscience of a miurchman, in that age of dmkness, 
was so round, or perhaps rowme, large, and wo rude, of 
suoh hard materials, that tight oonn, with a tea in, might 
turn on it. A carriage, oiuled a wain, drawn by six 
or eight oxen, is atiU nmoh inr use in the Northern 
parinofS,* 
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Auchtano, AvcHTENf The ei^th. 

TIm prolooff of tbe <»w3kUmd6 buk 
ln«>to this onwter now vho lake. 

viii. Rviyr, 

Unto Enee geuis the €mckten bnke 

Baith fidlowBchip and annoure. aoha list lake. 

’ Ihmp. VvrgU, 12. 4a 

* Thia doea not oorreapond to the ordinal numbers 
used in Moea-G. and A.*S., aJUuda and eaJUeMha. 
But Mr. Macpherson refers to Isl. aahinde, id. Su.>Q. 
atUng is the eighth part of any thing. 


AUCHTIGEN, Auohtikin, «. The eighth 
part of a barrel, or the half firkin ; a term 
formerly used Aberd. 

From aucJU eighth, and ken or kin, the Tent, termi- 
nation generally used in the Qames of vessels, as ibtft- 
dehm, So, 

AUCTAKY, s. Increase, augmentation. . 

David Mackaw — mortified 1200 merks, for main- 
tenance of 2 bursars; beside the like sum, an large 
auctary to the library.” Craufurd*s Univ. Edin. p. 
137. 

Lat* aucfar»-um, advantage, overplus. 


AUCTENTY, adj. Authentic. 

“Our said souerane lord — g^f commando to the said 
maistere James Foulis — ^to geif out the auctmty copy 
of the saidis domes of forfaltour.** ' Acts Ja. V. 1540, 
Ed. 1814, p. Sai. 

AUDIE, $. ^A careless or stupid fellow;” Gl. 
Surv. Naim. 

This, although merely a provincial term, seems of 
great antiquity ; and is most probably allied to Isl. 
atui, Su.-G. oa, oed, Teut. ood, faoilis ; q, a man of an 
easy disposition, one who may be turned a^ way. 

' Kilian renders ood, vacuus, inanis, vanus. The Isl. 
term is frequently used in a composite form ; M aud- 
true, oredulus, easy to trow or believe ; audgmntur, 
faoilis deoeptu ; audkendur, easily known, Ac. It is 
radically the same with A.-S. aeth, eath, easy, S. eith. 

To AVEY, n. 

** And our souerane lord will oauss his aduocatis*to 
be present the said day to avey for his interess in the 
saia matter.” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1492, p. 249. 

Perhaps allied to Fr. advoyer, an overseer, an advo- 
cate ; or rather to L. B. avoi-are, actionem intendere, 
movers ; Carpentier. 

AVENAND, adj. Elegant in person and 
« manners. 

Than 8chir Qauane the p,y, grete of , 

And Schir Lancelot de Late, wlthoutin 

And avenand Sobir Ewin thai ordanit : that tnre 
g\> the schore chiftane ohargit fra the kyng. 

Oawan ana Ool. 11 3. 

He wes yhoung, and aoenandf 

And til all lordis ryoht plesand, 

Wyntmon, vi. 18. 161. 

Fr. advemvd, avenant, handsome ; also, courteous. 

AVENTURE, s. V. Aunter. 1. Chance, 
accident. In all aventgurU and caiae^ in 
every case that may happen. 

“ It is thooht expedient that oure— ^uirane lord,— 
sttld annex to his erone» for the hpnorabiU support of 
his estate riale, in ell aiMdowia end oeiss, baitii in 


weir and paice, s^c landis and lordschipis as ar now 
presentlie m his handis that ar nooht annext of befor.” 
Acts Ja. V. 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 880. 

2. Aventure ^ — a mischance causing the death 

of a man ; as where a j^rson is suddenly 
killed by any accident.” Spottiswoode^s Mo. 
Diet. 

In Aventure. adv. Lest, perchance. 

**The medcinaris inhibit thir displesouris to be 
schawin to the Kyng ; tn aventure he tuk sic malan- 
ooly thairthrow, that it mycht haisty him to his deith. ” 
BoUend. Cron. B. 11, c. 4. Ne forsitan, Boeth. Fr. 
a Vomniure, d^aventure, perchance. 


AVER, Avib, Aivbb, a. 1. A horse used 
for labour, a cart-horse, S. 

**This man wyl not obey my ohargis, quhill he be 
riddin with ane moUet brydyl. NoohthCles, I sail gar 
hym draw lik an avir in ane cart.” Bellend. Cron. 
B. xii. 0 . 6. 

2. An old horse, one that is worn out with 
labour, S. This, although now the common 
signification, is evidently improper; as ap- 
pears from -the epithet auld being frequently 
conjoined. 

Suppois I war ane aid yaid aver, 

Schott furth our cleuchis to Hquishe the clevir,— 

I wald at Youl bo housit and ntald. 

Dunlior, Maitland Poems, p. 112. 

Yet aft a ragged cowte’s been known 
To mak a noble aiver : 

So, ye may doacely fill a thronC, 

For a’ their clish-ma-olaver. 

Burtis, lii. 96. . 

**An inch of a nag is worth a span of an aver,'" 
Ramsay’s S. Prov. p. 14, 

L. B. afferi, affn, jumenta vel oavalli colonici, — 
equi agriculturae idonei : unde forte quaevis bona 
affevria dicta simt ; quae vox traducta ad uegotia, 
Gallis affaires, Avei^, averii, equi. boves, jumenta, 
oves, ceteraque animalia, quae agriculturae inserviunt. 
Du Cange. Hence, as would seem, O, E. auere was 
used to aonoto riches. 

The raaister of ther pedaile, that klrkes brak and brent, — 
In suilk feloiiie gadred grete auere. 

R. Brunne, p. 124. 

V, Abag£< 

3. This name is given, in Sutlierland, to a 
gelded goat. 

“Horses, of the best kind, draw from L.4 to L.6 
Sterling goats with kid, fib. ; yell goats, from Ss. to 
4 b.; avers, {.e. gelded he.goats, from 5s. 6d. to Ss. 6il.” 
P. Kildonau, Statist. Acc. iii. 408. 

« 

Avebil, s. 

Thou scowry hipplt, ugly averU, 

With hurkland banes ay howkand throu thy hide. 

Dunbar, Evergreen, ii. 57. at. 18. 

Ramsay renders this “ senseless fellow,” as if it were 
haveril, from haver, q. v. Had Dunbar heard his laii- 

K explained in this manner, he would undoubtedly 
returned the gloss to the oritio with full interest. 
From the rest of the description, it is evident that 
this is ft diminutive from aver, a beast for labour. 
The first epithet, conjoined with averU, refers to a 
horse whose hinder quarters are become lank from hard 
work. 
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AVERENE. 

“With powar to — vptak the tollis, cufttomeU, pryn- 
gilt, averene entreissUveTf gadgeing silver,** &c. Acta 
Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V. 627. 

f^uivalont, perhaps, to “money payable for the 
entry of oats into the harbour of Cromarty ; from 
aver, oats. For entreisaU^er seems to be immediately 
coimected with averene, 

Avebie, «. Live stock, as including horses, 
cattle, &c. 

“ Calculation—of what money and victuals will year- 
ly furnish and sustain their Majesties house and avene.’* 
A. 1566, Keith’s Hist. p. 321 . 

Here it may immediately refer to the expense of the 
stables. V. Aver, sense 2, etymon. 

AVERILE, Avtryle, «. April. 

Ill the inoiieih of A vyryle syne 
Nest eftyr the battayle of Duplyne, 

Fra Schvr Andrew of Miirrawe wea tane, 

And all iiis meuyhe liame had gane, 

Set he wes takyn a-pon cas, 

Yholdyu to na mSn yhit he was, 

Ouhill he wes browcFit in-til presand 
To the Kyng Edward of Ingland, 

Wyntoim, viii. 27. 3. 

AVERIN, Averen, Aiverin, s. Cloud- 
berry, or knoutberry, S. rubus chamaemorus, 
Linn.; eaten as a desert in the North of S. 

She wins to foot, and swavoring makes to gang, 

And spies a spot of averens ere lung. 

Mos^s Helenoref p. 26. 

“Hence let them bend their course to Lochnachat, 
— picking up hero and there a plant of the rubus 
chamaemorus, (the averan or Highland oidhWac)^ and 
if its fniit bo ripe, tliey will find it very refreshing.” 

' P. Clunie, Perths. Statist. Acc, ix. 237. 

Its Gael, name is also written Oirak. Averin^ perhaps 
from Germ, aver, wild, and en^ which may anciently 
have signifie<l a beny in gener^, as in Su.-G. it now 
denotes tha^ of the juniper. 

A VERTIT, part. pa. Overturned. 

— “ His hous to be sa avertit, that of it sail remane 
na meinorie.” Bellend. T. Liv, p. 334. Dirui^ Lat. 

Fr. evert-ir, Lat. evert-ere^ to overthrow. 

AUFAULD, adj. Honest. V. Afald. 

AUGIIIMUTY, Auchimuty, (gutt.) adj. 
Mean, paltry ; as, an auchimuty bodyj Loth. ’ 

• This may be a vestig [0 of the A.-S. word, which 
might bo left in Lothian, wac-mody “ pusillanimis, 
faint-hearted, cowanllie vSomner. from ?vac, tvaoc, or 
waCtt debilis, laiiguidus, am} mod^ mens ; Belg. weernoe- 
diy, 

AUGHT, 8 . Of aught^ of consequence, of 
importance, Ayrs. 

“ The rest of the year was merely a ouiet succession 
of small incidents, though they were all severally, no 
doubt, of aught somewhere.’* Ann. of the Par. p. 200. 

Avghtand, part. pr. Owing. 

— ‘‘That the debtis augJUand be our annie— ar 
properlie aughtand be ofliciaris and soldiouris,** &q. 
Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V..347. 

AVIL, 8 . The second crop after lea or grass ; 
Galloway. V. Awat. 


AVILLOUS, adj^ *||^temptible, debased. 

in aviUcm Italic, 

To oompt how ye conversB, 

1 ug for villanie, 

Your yycis to reherstf. 

Scote; Chrm, S. P. iiL 147. 

Fr. avill, ie^ in confemptionem adduotus, Diet, Trev. 
From avUirf vilesoere. 

AlfiSE, c. Advice. 

Herk, I sal sohaw myne auiee, quod he. 

Doug. VirgU, 881. 63. 
So thay quhilkis are desyrit peace and rest, 

And for tne commoun wele tnooht it was best, 

To mak end of the bargane on this wyse, 

Ar alterit halely in ane vthir auyae. 

Ibid, 416. 38. 

The king at his ayye sent messengers thre. 

It Bfunne, 

Chaucer, avis, id. Fr. avis, counsel, advice. 

‘AVYSE, AwiSB, s. Manner, fashion* 

Layes and rymes^oun the best aukae^ 

And euerniare his manere and his gyse 
Was for to sing, blasoun, and discriue 
Men and stedis, knichthede, were, and striue. 

Doug. VirgUt^. 9. 

“He commandit be general proclamationis al fen- 
sabyl men to be reddy in thayr best avyee to resist 
thair ennymis,” Bellend. Cron. Fol. 8. a. 

From A.-S. tvisa, Alem. uuia^ uuiea^ Belg. 

ivi/ae, mode, manner ; a being prefixed, which is com- 
mon in A.-S. 

To AVISE, V. w. To deliberate. 

“Gawine Archbishop of Glasgow — apponit thaim 
therto, unto the tyme that ane provincial counsel 
might be had— to avifte and conolud therupon.” A. 
1542, Keith’s Hist, p, 37. 

Fr. avi^-er, to consider, to advise of. 

Auisment, 8. Advice, counsel. 

' “The king sail mak him onsuer withjmisment of his 
counsall.” rarl. Ja. I. A. 1424, Acts Ed. 1814, p. 4. 

I Fr. avisementf L. B. avisament-umj id. 

AUISION, s. Vision. 

— To the Goddes of vildernes, as Is vsit, ^ 

Quhilk Hamadriades bait, 1 wourachfp maid, — 
Beseiking this aumoun worth happy, 

And the orakil prosperite suld signify. 

Doug. VirgU, 68. 19. 

Chaucer, id. 

AWKWART, Aukwabt, prep. Athwart, 
across. 

As he glaid by, awkwa^rt he couth hym ta, 

The and arson in sondyr gart he ga. 

WoSlace, iil 176. MS. 

Ane othlr a/wkwa/rt a large straik tuk thar, ^ 
Abown the kue, the bayne in sondir schar. ' 

I Ibid, a 109. MS. 

Wallas was glad, and hynt it sone in hand, 

And with the suerd awhmrt he him gawe 
Wndyr the hat, his crage in sondir drawe. 

Ibid, i. 402. MS. 

AULD, 8. Age. 

“Mairouir, ane euil toung, specially of ane euil 
giffin counsellour, fals prechdur or techar, may kendil 
the hartis of men and wemen to hereeie and vl^r 
eynnis, and thairin to remaine fra the tyme of thair 
youth^e, to the tyme of thair aukf, sa mekil euil may 
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luring ott fra ane euil^wmg.'* Abp. Hamiltoun's* 
Catechigifle, 1551. Fol. 69 a. 

A.-S. oeW, senectofl^ Moes-G. a/efo, aetas. V. Eild. 

Auld, a^j. Old. V. Ald. 

AULD-AU1?TIE, s. The awnt of one’s 
• father or motlier, Clydes. 

Auld-Uncle, s. The uncle of one’s father 
or mother, Ibid. " • 

Although Uncle and Aunt are not of A.-S. origin, 
these words are formed after the idom of that language. 
V. Auld-Father. Teut. oud-oom corresxK>nd8 witii 
Auld-unclCf oom being the same with S. Eme, Eam. 

AULD-FARRAN, adj. Sagacious, S. 

These people, right aiUd-farrany will be laith 
To thwart a nation, wba with ease can draw 
Up ilka sluice they have, and drown them a*. 

^ Ramsay's PoanSf i. 66, 

For there’s ay semethlng soe auld'/arraUf 
Sae slid, sae unconstrain’d, and darin, 

In ilka samtde we have seen yet, 

That little letter here has been yet. 

Ibid. ii. 361. 

‘Ye’re o’er auld-farran to be fley’d for bogles.” 
Ramsay’s 8. Prov. p. 84. 

As applied to children, it denotes that they have 
sagacity and discretion beyond their yeai's. 

A. lior. a‘ud-/drandy id. Awdjarrandy grave and 
sober, Gl. Yorks. Ray seems to view J'arand as ex-' 

S resaive of a particular humour, rendering A. Bor. 

Hgktin{j-/arandy “in a fighting humour.” Because 
farwnd man denoted a traveller, Lord Hailes renders 
auldfarand literally, an old travellery but figuratively, 
a person ** sharp or versatile Annals, ii. 282. It has 
also been been cxpl., “beseeming becoming, bohav- 
ing;” from Sw. /am, used in tne sense of agere ; 
**r'ara illuy To behave ill.” But it corresponds better 
with Fara, experiri. Hence wel orthum faintly eloquent, 
bene in loquendo peritus ; lag-farcjiy skilleil in law, 
juris peritus j /orfarenhety experience ; Ihre. lal. ordi 
farinny facundia praestans, Ol. Trygguaa. S. c. 89. 
Belg. aervaareny having experience, skilful ; Germ. 
fareny erfahreny experiri. All these words exhibit 
only a secondary sense of /ar-a, /ar-en, iixj, profisisci. 
This secondary idea, of .Experience, attached* to* the 
v. primarily signifying to go, is very natural ; as it 
i^ generally supposed, that those who have travelled 
far, if they have enriched themselves in no other re- 
spect, have at least brought home with tliem a con- 
siderable stock of experience. 

AULD-FATHER, s. Grandfather ; a term 
used by some in the West of S. 

A.-S. eaUl-faeder, Teut. oud-vadeVy id.; avus, Kilian. 
— Dan. oldevadery a great grandfather. V. Ei-d-fadkr. 

AULD-HEADIT, adj. Shrewd, sagacious^ 
Clydes. Lang^headiU, synon. 

AULD LANGSYNE, a veiy expressive 
plurase, referring to dayS that are long past, 
S. V. under Syne. 

AULD-MOU’D, ad). Sagacious in discourse ; 
sometimes implying- the idea of craft; S. 
Bor. 

She looks 111 to ca*, 

And o’er auld-mou*d^ treed, is for Us u’, 

^ Ross's Udeiiorey p. \ 


Auld and mowy mouth. Several proper names, of 
a similar formation denoting mental qualities, occur 
in Willeram ; as Drudmunty venim os, FrUiemutUy 
pacificum os, Helidmundy strenuum os. Junii Obs. ail 
Wilier, p. 5. ap. Wachter. 

AULD SOOCII. V. undbr Sough, 5. 

AULD THIEF, one of the designations giveir 
to the devil, 

“Their faces were by this time flushed with Shame as 
well as fear, that they should l>o thus cuffed about by 
the auld ihxej'y as they styled him.” rorils of Men, iii. 

38. 

AULD THREEP, a superstition, Dumfr. V, 
Threte, 9 . 

AULD-WARLD, adj. Antique, antiquated, 

s. 

Tliey tell me, Oeordie, he had sic a gift, 

That scarce a stamio blinkit frae tbe lilt. 

But he wou’d some avid loarld iiainu for’t find, 

As gart him keep it frifthly in his mind. 

FerguMvn's RoemSy ii. 8. 

I AULD YEAR. 

“To ‘wauke the auld year into the new,’ is a ixmii- 
lar and expressive phrase for watching until twelve 
o’clock announces the new year, when people are reaily 
at their ueighbours* houses with het-pintSy and buttered 
cakes, eagerly waiting to be first -fooiy as it is termed, 
ami to regale the family yet in bed. Much care is 
taken that tlic persons who enter be wliat are called 
8(ynsiefolkyfioT on the admission of the firat-foot de- 
pends the prosi^erity or trouble of the year.” Cromek’s 
Nithsdale Song, p. 46. 

AULIN. Scouti-axiliriy Dirty AuUny the 
Arctic Gull. Orkii. Loth. 

“An Arctic Gull flew near the boat. This is the 
species that jiersecutes and pursues the lesser kinds, 
till they mute through fear, when it catches their ex- 
crement ere they reach the water ; tJie boatmen, on 
that account, styled it the dirty Aulin." Pennant’s 
Tour in S. 1769. p. 78. 

He speaks 5f the passage at Queensferiy. 

V. 8couTiAUi.iy, & Skaitbtrp, 

AULNAGER, s'. Apparently, a legal 
measurer of clotlf. 

— “Confermes ane gift — to the saidis proveat — of 
E<1 inburgh of making of thame overscans of all warkis 
and visitouris, seirchcaris, aulnagers, and sealleris 
[sealers] of all cloath, stemming, stuffes and stokkingis 
maid in the said burgh.” Acts Ja. VI. 1621, Ed. 1814, 

E . 669. From Fr. auTnagey measuring with an ell ; aiilne^ 

. B, aln-a, an ell. 

AULTRAGES, Aulterage, /<. pi. The 
emoluments arising from^the offerings made 
at an altar; or from the rents appointed for 
the support of it, 

— “Tliat — Annuities, Aultragesy Obits and other 
duties pertaining to priests, be employed to the same 
qse, and to the upholding of schools in the places 
, where they lie.” Spotswood, p. 109. See also p, 209. 
L. B. altaragiuTriy altet'agiuniy obventio altaris; Du 
Cange. 

AUMERIL, 8. 1. One who has little under- 

standing, or method in his conduct, Selkirks. 
L 
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2. Often applied to a mongrel dog ; perhaps 
from having no steady power of instinct, 
Ibid. 

AUMERS, 8. pL Embers. V. Ameris. 
AUMOU8, Aumis, «. An alms, S. V. Al- 

• MOUS. 

AUNCIETIE, 8, 1. Antiquity; time past 
long ago. 

— “No place thereof salbe withhaldin, fortifeit or 
gamiseit, saiiEng the oastellis and fortresses that of all 
auncktie — hes bene accuatomet to be fortifeit and gar- 
dit/* Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 352. 

2. Priority in respect of age. 

“The kingis maiestie, &c. vndirstanding the debait 
betwix the burrowis of Perth, Dundee, and Striueling, 
ahent the ordering of thame in thair awin places ac- 
cording to the auncieUe of the saidis burrowis, — or- 
dani8,’^&c. Acts Ja. VI. 1579, Ed. 1814, p. 174. 

Ancientkt p. 367, which points out the origin, Fr. 
aticiaiTtete, id. 

AUMRIE, Awmuie, s. 1. A large press or 
cupboard where food, and utensils for house- 
keeping, are laid up, S. 

“Observing — the great east-country auwin^ drag- 
ged out of its nook — the laird amin stared mightily, 
and was heard to ejaculate, ' Hegh, sirs !”’ Heart 
Mid-Loth. i. 232. 

Tliis is generally viewed as peculiar to our countiy. 
Dr. Johns, supposes that it is con*, from Almonry, It 
seems more immediately allie<l to Fr, aumoire^ expl. 

. “a cupboard; ambrie; alms- tub,’* Hkinner 
views the Fr. tenn as synoh. with at'moire ; ti'acing it 
to Lat. armarium. But aumoire appears to claim more 
affinity with aumonerk, the place in monasteries where 
alms wore deposited. In O. E. denoted “ the 

place where the armf, plate, vessels, and every thing 
belonging to housekeeping, were kept.” Jacob con- 
iectures that “the Ambry at Westminster is so called, 
because formerly set apart for that use.” But this 
seems to have been merely a more lax <^6 of tlie term, 
't'he same writer therefore properly enough corrects 
himself ; adding, “Or rather the Aumonery^ from the 
Latin Ekemotrynaria ; an house belonging to an abl)ey, 
in which the charities were laid up for the poor.” Al- 
though it occurs as almari in Celt, and C. B., and amri 
in Ir., this must be ascxibed to the introduction of the 
tern from the Lat. by early Ohristijui teachers. 

0. Fr. aurmnnerk^ office claustfal d’une abbayo ; 
dout le titulaire doit avoir soin de faire les aumones 
aiix pauvres ; Roquefort. 

2. Muckle aumrie, a figurative expression 
applied to a big, stupid, or senseless person ; 
Meams. The ielea seems* borrowed irom an 
empty press. V. Almerib. 

To AUNTER, Avvntyr, v. a. To hazard, to 
put into the power of accident. 

-At the last thair traiss fand thai, 

Iliat till the mekill moss thaim haid, 

ITiat wes swa hidwoiiss for to waid, 

That avmiyr thaim tharto durst none ; 

Bot till thair ost agayne ar 

\Thour, xix. 761. MS. 

Axotntxir, Pink. edit. This verb frequently occurs 
ill O. E. It is used by Chaucer and Gower. 


Though euery gi^lSimboute hym sterte, 

He woll not ones stere his fote, • 

So that by feason lese he mote, 

That wolf not mnUr tor to wynne. . 

Con/, Am, Fol. 64, b. col. 2. 

Here it is used in a neutr sense. 

But it also ^curs as an active verb. 

“I auntevy I put a thyng in daunger or aduenturo, 
[Fr.] Je aduenture. It is nat best to aunter it, Palsgr. 
B, iii, f. 155, 156. 

Fr. Aveniur-eTf risquer, mettre au hazard; Diet. 

* Trev. V. Anteb, v, 

Ahnter, s. Adventure. 

Thus to forest they fore, 

Tlies stemo Knights on store. 

In the tyme of ArtAore 
Tills aunUr betide. 

Sir Oawan an4 Sir Qal. ii. 29. 

He sends the quene ys dogter word, wuche is antres were. 

i.e. what were his adventures. Rob. Glouo. p. 35. 

A. onauinfrins, if so be ; perhaps an, if, 

and oorr. from auni&rHt which, according to 

Ray^ i4Mso used in the sense of, perad venture. In the 
same sense, in auiUer is used by Gower. 

Myn hert is enuyous with all ; 

And euer I am adradde of gyle, 

]n aunter if with any wyle ' • 

They myght her innocence enchaunte. 

Con/. Am. F. 80. a. c. 1. 

Aunterous^ adventurous, Gl. Sibb. Fr. aventure^ 
auenturey abbreviated to auntre. 

Palsgrave gives E. aunter as correeponding to Fr. 
culuerUvrey B. iii. f. 18. 

Aunterens; adx\ Perchance, peradventure ; 
Berwick. 

** A umtex'Sy peradventure, or in case; North.” Grose. 

To A VO YD ofy V, a. To remove from. 

“To avoyd thame qf our palace with thair guard 
and assistars, the king promised to keep us that night 
in sure guard, and that out compulsion ne should cause 
UB in Parliament approve all thair conspiracies.” I^tt. 
Q. Mary, Keith’s llist. p, 332. 

Fr. vuul-er to void, to evacuate. 

Tq A YOKE, r. a. Tp call away, to keep off. 

“All wore admitted to every consultation there- 
anent ; yet the absence from the weightiest oonsulta* 
tions of prime noblemen and barons, and all ministei^s 
but two, was not much remarked, nor their presence 
sought, if their negligence, or ado’s, or miscontent, did 
avoke them.” Baillie’s Lett: i. 183. 

Lat. avoC’Oy id. 

AVOW, Avowb, «. 1. Vow. 

With wourdis augural, 

Eftir thare spaying cerymonis diuinal, 

Vnto the fludo anone furth steppis he, 

And of the stremys crop ane Utu we o 

The wattir liftis up into his bandis ; 

Ful ^etumlie the goddia, quhare he standis, 

Beeeicand til attend til his prater, 

The heuinnys chargeing with fele auowyia sere. 

► Doug, Virgilf 274. 19. 

Chaucer, id. Doug, also uses the verb in the same 
form. 

Fr. avouer now aignifiea to confess ; although most 
probably it formerly denoted vowing. 

2. Discoveiy, ^^claratfon ; in mod. language, 
avowal. 

At kirk and market .When we meet, 

Well dare mak^^He avoxce, 
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But— “ Dame, how my gay goes hawk ? ” 

" Madame, how does my dow ?** 

MtnstrtUy Border ^ ii« 86. 

To AVOW, t?. a. To devote by a vow. 

**TuUu8 — avotoii xii preistie, quhilkia war namit. 
to be perpetualy dedicate to Mars. ’* Bellend, T. 

^Liv. p. 49. 

To Avow, V, n. To vow. 

“Tullus — attoure avoimt iio big twa tempillia, in the 
honoure of twa goddia, namif Paines and Dredoure.’* 
Bellend. T. Liv. p. 49. 

AVOUTERIE, Advoutekib, «. Aduliteiy, 
Gl. Sibb. 

I have not observed this word in any of our S. works. 
But it is used by 0. E. writers. 

* “Of the herte gon out yvel thoughtis’, man^sleyngis, 

. avoutries,"-i Wiolif, Matt. xv. 

O. Fr. atHmtrie, id. 

AUREATE, Awreatb, adj. Goldejii 

L. B. aurecU-us. 

Amiddis ane rank tre lurkia a goldin beuch, 

With aureate leuis. and dexibil twistis teucli. 

Doug, Virgilf 167. 42. 

AUSKERRIE, «. A scoop, Shetl. 

Oes-har is the Sw. word by which Serenius renders 
R. scoop Haustrum, a bucket, scoop, or pump.” 
Isl. ausa, also dustuTf auetr, hausttum, vel situia. Dan. 
oese, id. also oesekar ; “a wooden bowl, a scoop;’* 
Wolff. The origin is Su.-G. ocs-a, also 4os-a, haurire, 
Isl. aMs*a, Dan. o«s-cr, to draw. Both G. Andr. and 
Ihre remark the affinity of the Goth, to the Lat. o. in 
the pret. hauei. The same connection appears be- 
tween the s. haiistr-um and aufitr » . JTqr, udience tha. 
last part of auskerrie, in 8u.-G. signifies vas. Thus 
the literal sense of aus-kerrie is “a drawing vessel.” 

AUSTERN, Asterne, Astren, adj. 1. 
Having an austere look ; as, ‘‘ Whow I but 
he’s an a?i5f€rn-looking fallow,” Roxb. V. 
Awstrene. 

2.’ Having a frightful or ghastly appearance, 

Aetren is often applied to the look of a dying person, 
Selkirks. 

AUSTIE, adj. ‘^Austere, harsh.” 



How durst thou m so bald to f^le this bruke, 

Quhair I suld drink, with thy (owll slavering ? 

Hvnryeont^ BannatyjM Poema^ p. 116. 

Lord Hailes and others have viewed this as a corr. 
of austere. A.-S. oatige is knotty ^ from ost, Teut. oest, 
. a khot, properly in wood. If we had any evidence 
that oeitge had been used metaphorically, as we use 
knotty f or knotted, applied to the brow, to express a 
sullen or severe look, we might suppose this the origin. 
But as austere has been corri in oifierent ways, this 
may be only one variety. V. Awstrkne. 

AUSTROUS, adj. Frightful, ghastly, Upp. 
Clydes. 

A musome droich at the benlier en* 

Sat on a bink o’ stane. 

And a dowie sheen £rae nis auairoua oeii 
Gae Uebt to the wane. 

Mdnnaiden of £dm. Mag, Mag 1820. 


AUTENTYFE, adj. • Authentic. 

I reid uocht this story autentyfe, 

1 did it lelr at ane full auld wyfe. 

C^heline S(m, v. 626. 

•AUTHOR, 9. 1. Ancestor, predecessor ; 

frequently used in this sense in our old 
I Acts. 

— “ The fonrtie schilliiigland of Risnottage — haldin 
bo the said James Maxwell or his auihorU, Ac. Acts 
Ja. VI. 1609, Ed. 1814, p. 444. 

L. B. auetor, autor, Auiorta dicti — qui vel generis vcl 
opum, et honorum parentes aliis fuere. V. JSinnond. 
ad Sidon. Du Cange. 

I have not observed that it is used in this sense in E. 

2. One who legally transfers property to 
another ; a forensic term, S. 

“He, who thus transmits a feudal right in his life- 
time, is balled the disponer, or author, Ersk. Inst. 

I B. ii. t. 8, sec. 1. 

3. An informer, Aberd. ; synon. witli Lat. 
auctor, a reporter or toller. 

AUWIS-BORE, 9. The circular vacuity left 
in a pjinjiel or piece of wood, in consequence 
of a knot coming but of it, S. B. 

According ter vulgar, tradition, this orifice has been 
made by the fairies. 

It has, however, been suggested to me by a literary 
friend, that, lua an orifice of this kind is, in the i>ro- 
vince of Moray, denominated an elf-hore, the term 
auurift-bore may have been originally the same. This 
is highly probable. As ael/es or affes is the genitive 
of A.-S. aeff or alf, auwia-hore may have originally 
been alfes or alvea-hor, and gradually softened dowm 
into the modem pronunciation, from al being sounded 
as a long, and/or v aaw. V. Elf-Bore. 

AUX-BIT, s. A nick, in the form of the 
letter V, cut out of the hinder part of a 
sheep’s ear, Ayrs. Back-bit^ synon. Clydes. 

It has been supposed, that this may^e q. axe-hit. 
But I would prefer Moes-G. aiiha an ft, as porhaj^ 
the tenn was transferred from the herd to the flock ; 
or ausa the ear, and Isl. bit, morsus, hit-a mordere, 
also secare, to cut. 

To AW, Awe, v. a. To owe. 

I mak yow >Vys8, I aw to male na band, 

Als fro I am in this regioun to ryiif^, 

Lord off myn awno, as euyr was prince or king. 

Wallace, viii. 26. MS. 

i.e. I am under no obligation. 

“That wane — tak vpone thaine to be collectouris to 
the Sege of Rome, offsnsk hiear nor greter taxatioun of 
Bischoprikis, Abbaseis, Pryoreis, Proucstreis, na vthcr 
benoficis, that awe taxatioun, lx)t as the vse and cus- 
tume of auld taxatioun lies bene of befoir, as is contonit 
in the Prouinciallis huik, or the Auld taxatioun of Bagi- 
mont,” Acts Ja. III. 1471. c. 64. edit. 1666. 

“The Bocund command is of the lufe, quhilk w'e nu' 
tin our’nychbour.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 
1661. Fol. 38. a. 

Isl. aa, alie, debeo, debuit ; A.-S. ag, ahte, Su.-G. a. 
The word ap|)ears in its earliest form in Moes-Q. aih, 
habeo. (imperf. a%kt-a), which seems to have been used 
only m the primary sense of possession. V. Aioii, 
Aucht. 
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Aw sometimes occurs as the third pers. sing, 
of the V.; signifying, owed, ought. 

Tills man went doun, and aodanlye he saw, 

As to bys sycht, dede had him swappyt snell ; 

8yu said to thaim, He has payit at ne aw. 

Wallace, ii. MS. Also, v. 831. 

Dottglas uses it in the same sense. Virg. 361. 21. 
Here the present is improperly used for the past. 

It is also irregularly used for the second pars. sing. 

ITiow aw this Dog [of] quhilk the terme is gone. 

Henry Hannatyne Poems, p. 110. 

To Aucht, Awcht, Aught, v. a. To owe. 

Madem, he said, and verity war seyn 
That ye me luiFyt, I awcht you lutf agayn. 

Wallace, viu. 1404. MS. 

Tlie gud wyf said, Have ye na dreid, 

Ye sail pay at ye aiicht, 

Pehlis to the Play, st. 11. 

i.e, that which ye owe. 

“Wo remember quhat ay the we liave maid to our 
comoun-welthc, and how the dowtie we amH to the 
sam compellis us to cry out.” Knox’s Hist. p. 164, 

“ He told them roundly, that they were aughtin 
us the redemption of their liberties, estates, religion, 
and laM's.” Baillic’a Lett. i. 232. 

Tliis V. is evidently from the pret. of Aw. 

AW, used for All ; S. • 

And he hes now taue, last of aw. 

The gentill Stobo and Quintene Schaw, 

Of quhome all wichtis hes pitie. 

Deth of the Makkaris, Bannatync 
Poems, ^\\ 77, 

It is. Glide gentill Stoix), &c. Edin. edit. 1508, 

He writhia and enforcis to withdraw 
The schaft in brokin, and the hede wyth aw. 

Dong. Virgil, 423. 10. 

i.e. withal. 

AWA, adi\ 1. Away. The general pron. in 
S,, used by Doug., as would appear, metri 
causa, I 

The ilk sorrow, the santyn 8wer<l baith tna, 

And the self houre uiyclit half tane ua awa. 

^ Dovg. Virgil, 124. 4. 

This inet^^t use of the word, in relation to death, 
is very common among the vulgar ; 8. 

It is used by Dunbar without regard to the rhyme. 

Go clois the burde ; and tak aivii the chyre. 

MaitUuui Poems, p, 173. 

2. In a swoon, S. 

“My dochter was lang awa\ but whan she cam 
again, she tauld us, that sae sune as I enterit the 
vowt, a’ thq kye stoppit chowin’ their cud, an’ gi’ed a 
dowf and eerisome crune.” Edin. Mag. I)oo. 1818, p. 
503. 

ii. Used in speaking of a deceased relation, S. 

There is a peculiar and lovely delicacy in this na- | 
tional idiom. Whea one cannot avoid a reference to 
the departed, instead of mentioning the name, or speci- 
fying the particular tie, or it were meant to prevent 
any unnecessary excitement of feeling either in the 
speaker or in the hearer, or as if naming the person 
were a kind of profanation of the haUowed silence of 
the tomb, or as if the most distant allusion were more 
than enough, — it is usual to speak of them thU's awa ; 
the nlural being most commonly used, as if the be- 
lovca object were removed to a still more respectful 
di.stance, than by a more familiar use of the singular. 


Awa’ r THE Head, deranged, beside one’s 
self, Roxb. ; synon. By himsell or hersell. 

AWAY. This word seems to have been oc- 
casionally used as a verb. 

Men on ilk sid gadryt he ; 

I trow II M. thai mycht be ; ' 

Andf send thaim for to stop the way, 

Quhar the gud behowyt aioay, . 

^ , lla/rhour, x. 16, MS. 

i.e. by which the goods must pass. 

Quhar the gud King behowyt to gay. 

Edit. Pink. 

The same expres^on occurs, Barbour, xi. 861. MS. 
And in a plane feld, be the way, 

Quhar he thoucht ned behowyd away ^ 

The Inglis men, gif that thai wald 
Throw the park to the castell hald, 

He gert raou mony pottie iiia, 

Off a fute breid round j and all th*a 
War dep wp till a mannys kne ; 

8a thyk, that thai mycht liknyt be 
Till a wax cayine, that beis mais. 

In edit. Pink., it is to gay ; in edit. 1620, have wag. 
V. also V. 285. — xiv, 108. 

A.-S. aweg, away, may be viewed as the imperat. of 
aimeg-an, to take away, or awegg-an, to depart. I 
• suspect, however, that the verb has been formed from 
the noun ; as the original composition levidontly is a 
privative, and toeg, way. Now, the noun weg being 
the root, it is most natural to suppo8e.that*the primary 
compound was the noun with the prep, preiixeu. 

A WAY-DRAWING, The act of drawing 
off, or turning aside ; applied to a stream of 
water. 

“In the actioune — aganis Robert Cochrane of tl^at 
like for the awapdrawing of the waiter callit the Kert 
fra the mylne of J6hnestoune,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone. 
A. 1493, p. 318. . * 

AWAYMENTIS, s.pf. 

Tliisdwne, and the Av)ay7n.entis 
Oonsawyd full in thafc Intentis, 

Owt of the Kyrk this Kyng gert pas , 

All, hot thai, that sworne than was 
Til that Assyse : and thai gert he 
Stratly aud'welle kepyjl Txj. 

Wyntown, viii. 5. 113. 

“Unless this be corr, for awysmetUis, (consultations) 

I know nothing of it.” Gloss. Wynt. But there is no 
necessity iof supposing a corruption. The idea of pre- 
l>aration8 or preliminaries corresponds fully better tnan 
that of consultations. : For the Assise had not entered 
on their deliberations. They had been only selected 
and sworn. Thus the origin will be O. Fr. avoy^er, to 
put in train, to settle preliminaries. Vieux mot. 
Mettre en bon voie, en bon chemin. Diet. Trev. 

AWAY-PUTTING, The complete re- 
moval of any things of that especially which 
is offensive or noxious. 

— “Diuerss actis & constitutiones hes bene maid 
. — towart the distruction and away putting of the saidis, 
cruvis and yairis,*' &c. Acts Ja. Vl. 1679, Ed. 1814, 
p. 147. 

A WAY-TAKER, «. The person who re- 
moves, or carries away,, 

—“Gif thay gudis oaryil can not be apprehendit, 
the away takar and hauar thair of furth* of the realme 
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— sail pay#JB mekill as the valoure of th^ gudia— to 
our souerane.Lady.** Acts Mary, 1555, Kd. 1814, p. 
496. * . 

AWAY-TAKEN, paH. pa. Can-ied off. 

“Imprimis, ther was robbed & away taken violently 
be the fomamed persons — the number of nyntie four 
^labouring oxen,** Ac. Acts Cha. II. 1661, vii. 183. 

AWAY-TAKING, s. Removal, or the act 
qi carrying ofif. 

“Gif ane — takis ane uther man's purse, and the 
away-taking — be provin, — the avail, quan title, and 
nombre.of the money beand therein, aucht and sould 
be referrit to the aith of the a^er thereof.” A. 1554, 
Balfour's Pract. p. 362. 

“ For the wrangwis away taking & withhalding fra 
the saidis tenuantis of Howatstouiie, ” &c. Act. Dom* 
Cone. A. 1492, p. 240. 

A WAIL, Awaill, 8. Advantage, superi- 
ority. 

Our mekill it is to nreiffer thsim battaill 

Apon a playne feild, hot we lialff sum awaill. 

WaUace, vii. 1136. 

To AWAILL, Awailye, v. To avail. 

We find both in one passage. h. ^ 

Till swylk thowlesnos he yeid, 

As the courss askis off yowtheid ; 

And wmquhill into ryboaldaill ; 

And that may mony tyrae awaill. 

For knawlage off mony statis 
May quhile awailye full monv gatis. 

' Barbour, i. 337. 339. MS. * 

This is very loose morality. But Barbour wished to 
make some apology for Douglas, whom he here char* 
acterises. 

Td AW AIL, Awal, V. a. 1. To let fall. 

And alsone as the day wea cler, 

Tliai that with in the costell wer 
Had armyt thaim, and maid thaim boun, 

And some thair brig awalyt douii, 

And ischit in till gi’et plente. 

Barbour, xv. 134. MS. 

i.e. let fall their drawbridge. 

2. To descend; used in a neut. sense, • 

The awete wapour thus fVa the ground reaounjs ; 

The humyll breyth doun fra the hewyn awailly 

In euery moide, bathe fryth, foiTest and daili 

WaUace, viiL 1186. MS. 
Irhai saw thare fala nere cummand, 

Owte-oure a bra downe awafaud, 

That delt ware in batallis twa : 

The Percy had the mait of tha. 

Wyntovm, ix. 8. 141. 

“ ^eems,’* according to Mr. Maepherson, “riding or 
galloping down the hiTl, as if tumbling. Fr. aval-er to 
go, or fSl, down, Belg. vall-eUt to rush.** But 
the Cleaning is merely, deicending^ as in the last ex- 
tract ; from Fr. avaX-tr, which not only signifies to let 
fall, but to descend. Avat-eVy v. act. Awiisser.— Lea 
bateaux a^xxl-tnt quand ils desoendent suivant le cours 
de4a riviere. Diet. Trev. Teut. af-vaU-en^ decidere. 

3. To fall backward, or tumble down hill, 
Roxb., Clydes. Gl. Sibb. 

1 am at a loss, however, whether we should suppose, 
that the term has come to us through the medium of 
the Fr.. It is more probable, that the French have 
themselves received*it from, the Franks ; as it is com- 
mon to the Qeth. languSj^. Teut. <^-vaU-m^ decidei^; 
a/-valf casus. Sw. afal^ affair lapsus, whence affals- 


drop, death occasioned by the fall of anything on a 
person. 

* Awald, Aw ALT, jDarf. arfy. In a supine state, 

lying on the back, S. Aicalt sheep^ one that 
has fallen down, so asi not to be able* to re- 
cover itself. It especially denotes one that 
lies on its back, Roxb. 

Synou. with this is A. Bor. motrxoeU, “a sheep 
which gets laid on his back in a hollow, ” Grose ; from 
ower over, and welt, q. v. 

To Die Awald, to die in a supine state. Ibid. 

“Sheep are most apt to die. atoald, when it grows 
warm after a shower, — till they are shorn. They lie 
down, roll on their backs, to relieve the itching there, 
and if the ground happen to be level or hollow, — they 
are often unable to get up, and soon sicken, swell, and 
die.-** ^says, Higm. 8oc. iii. 447. 

To Fa’ Awalt, to fall over without the power 
of getting up again ; originally applied to a 
sheep, hence to a pci*son who is intoxicated, 

' S. A. 

Hence also the phrase, to roll awaUl. 

AWAL, Awald, s, A term applied to a . 
field lying the second year without being 
ploughed ; lea of the second year, that has 
not been sowed with artificial grasses. Loth. 

“There are four breaks of the outfield in tillage. 
The first out of ley. — The second What they call Awald, 
where the produce will not exceed two Iwlls or two 
bolls and a naif an acre.” Maxwell's Sol. Trans, p. 214. 

**Av}al, the second crop from grass.” 8uiw. IkinffH. 
App. p. 45. 

Awald, adj» Belonging to the second cro]» 
after lea, S. 

Awall Aits, the second crop of oats after 
grass, Mearns. V. Awat. 

I Awald-Cuap, 8 . The second crop after lea, 
Ayrs. Aewally Clydes. AvtiPlGalloway, 
Awatj more commonly Aivard^ Angus. V. 
Awabd Crap. 

Awal-Infield, 8. ^^The second crop after 
bear.” Surv. Banffs. App. p. 47. 

Awal-Land, 8. Ground under a second cro]), 

* Banffs. 

“ 'Tis very proper that awal-land be ploughed tb" 
second time before the departure of winter frosts.' 
Surv. BanlFs. App. p, 38. 

AWALD, adj. An awald 8heepy one that has 
fallen backward, Loth. V. Awail, v, 

AWALT SHEEP, one tliat has fallen back- 
ward, or downhill, and cannot recover itself ; 
Gl. Sibb. V. Awail. 

To AWANCE^ V. a. To advance. 

Bot gud serwiQe be dide him with plesance, 

As ill that place was worth! to awance, 

WaUace, L 866. MH. 

Fr. avanc-er. 
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To AW ANT, v. a. To boast. 

Quhat nedia a^ioant you of y^flr.wikkltnes, 

Ye that dolytis allane in velah^s dede ? 

Daug. Virgil^ ProL 96, 35. 

AWAJRD-CRAP, s. ExpL ^*a crop of corn 
after several others in succession/* Berw. 

This, though differently written, is unquestionably 
the same with Awald: But a singular etymon, is 
founded on the variety which the orthography exhibits. 

“Such sucoessiye crops of White corn are very em- 
phatically termed, in the provincial dialect, award or 
awkward crops.'*' Agr. Surv. Berw. p. 204. 

AW ART, adv. A sheep is said to lie awart^ 
when it has fallen on its back in such a 
situation that it cannot rise again; Roxb. 
Await synon. q. v. 

A-WASTLE, prep. To the westward of ; 
apparently used figuratively, as si^ , V 
removed to a great distance, Ettr. For,* 

“The tread of horses was again heard. ‘The warld 
be a-wastle us ! * cried old Pate ; * wha’s that now ? I 
tliink fouk will be eaten up wi* fouk,’” &c. Perils of 
Men, i. 59. 

A WAT, s. Giound ploughed after the first 
crop from lea. The crop produced is called 
the Axcat-crop ; Ang. 

One might suppose that this were from A.-S. afed^ 
pastus, Isl. af.att depastus (Verel.) q. what had 
been pasture land, were it not that this is not the 
first crop after grass. Shall we, therefore, rather refer 
it to Su.-G. awat^ also q/ae, deficiens, as being inferior 
to the first crop, instead of avil is used in 

Galloway, aetoaU^ Clydes. This, for the same reason, 
may be traced to Teut. af-val diminutio. According 
to the latter etymon, both awai and avil are rad. the 
same with Awaits explained above, 

AWAWARD, 8. Vanguard. 

His men he gert thahii wele aray. 

llie onward had the Erie Tlioinas ; 

And'ifBrerward Schyr Eduuardis was, 

^ Barbour, xiv. 69. MS. 

Fr. Avant-garde. 

AWBYROHOWNE,AwBEECHEOtN,s. Ha- 

bergeon. 

Willame of Spens percit a blasowne 
And throw thre fauld of Awbyrchovmt 
And the Actown throw the thryd ply 
And the arow in the bo<iy, 

Quhill of that dyiit thare deyd he lay. 

Wyniown. viii. 38. 22. 

“The haubergeon,” says Grose, “was a coat com- 
posed either of plate or chain mail without sleeves.” 
“The hauberk was a complete coverinjg of mail from 
head to foot. Jt consistea of a hood joined to a jacket 
with sleeves, breeches, stocking and shoos of double 
chain mail, to which were added ^untlets of thejMme 
construction. Some of these hauberks opened before 
like a modem coat, others were closed like a shirt.” 
Ant.« Armour, Mil. Hist. ii. 246, 246. 

Haubergeons in S. seem to have been generally of 
chain mail. Hence the Prov, mentioned by Skene ; 
“Many mailyies makes ane haubergioun.” 

I>r. Jolinson defines habergeon, “armour to cover 
the neck and breast.” Now, this definition, although 
it does. not apply to the habergeon as used in later 


times, seems furly to exhibit the original desi^ 
of ^is armour. For hauberk, whence Aa6erpecn is 
undoubtedly Franc, halsberge, Isl. haUbiorg^ Teut. haU- 
bergh, a little changed. %tu8 is render^ by Ihre, 
collare ohalybeum, q. a steel collar ; bom]^ of hols the 
neck, and oerg-a to defend. Hence L« H. haUherga, 
Fr. futubert, a coat of mail ; haubergeon, a small coat 
of mail. Kilian gives rmgh-kraeghe as synon., q. a 
ring for the throat. 

Ine Goths, in the same manner, denominated greaves 
bainberga, defences for the legs, (ba^ crus.) ^l. 
ne/biorg is that part of the helmet which protects we • 
nose. Perhaps it should be neshiorg; jmdftngerborg 
is a coverii^ for the finjrors, made of metal, used by 
spinners. V. Hire, va Serga. 

In L. B. this was sometimes denominated haanber- 
geUm and hahergellus. ^ 

“This hamhergell,''' vskys Beckwith, “was a coat 
composed of several folds of coarse linen, or hempen 
cloth ; in the midst of some of which was placed a sort 
of net-vtrork, of smaU ringlets of iron ; about a quarter 
of an inch diameter, interwoven very artificially to- 
gether; — imd in others, of thin iron square plates, 
about an inch from side to. side, with a hole m the 
midst of each, the edges laid one over another, quilted 
through the olotH wim^small packthread, and lidded 
in paper covered with wool. Parts of two such hauber- 
geom are now in the Editors possession, either of which 
« would be sufficient to defend the body of a man from 
the stroke or point of a sword or lance, if not from a 
musket-ball, and yet so pliable as to admit the person 
wearing them to use all his limbs, and move his joints 
without the least interruption.” Blount’s Anc, Ten. 
p. 02, 93. 

. Beckwith adds; “That kind of armour — made of 
links, united together in chain-work, was called by the 
ancients * hamata vestis,' ” Ibjd. 

AWBLASTER, s. 1. A cross-bowman. 

This evidently the meaning of the term aMasfers, 
left by Mr. Pink, for explanation. 

The gud Stewart off Scotland then 
Send for his frendis, and his men, 

Quhill he had with him but archeris, 

And but burdowis, and awUaateris, 

V hundre men, wycht and worth!, 

That bar arrays oi awncestry. 

Barbour, xvii 236. MS. 

AlUastere and Arhlaste are used in the same sense, 

O. E. 

R. com oqer nere, the castelle to asple, 

'rhat sauh an alblastere, a quarelle fete he flie, 

& smote him in the schank. — 

* A* Brunne, p. 206. 

So gret poor of thulke lond & of France he nome 
My4 hym in to Engalond of knygtes & of squyers, 
Spermen auote & bowmen, k af so arblastes. 

That them thogte in Engelond so muche folo nsuere nas. * 
Bob. Olouc. S78. 

In another MS. it is abhlastres. 

2. A crossbow. ’ • , 

‘ Tlie Sotheron men maid gret defens that tid, 

With artailye, that felloune was to bid, 

With auMcwter, gaynye, and stanys fast, ^ 

And hand gunnys rycnt brymly out tbai cast 

Wmajco, vil 994. MS. 

Fr. arbelestier, L. B. arcubalista, arbaBsUk,. a cross- 
bowman. When the term is applied to the bow itself, 
it is improperly. For the word ought to be auMasAe, 
from Fr. arbalesU. Bullet mentions as Celtic words, 
vdbras, a warlike engine for throwing stones ; and 
aUfraswr, odbryMwr, the who wrought this 

aa^ne. But uiey are molb probabll^ oorr. from the 
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AW-BUMD, Aw-bun*, part..adj. Not at 
liberty- to act as one would wish ; restricted 
by some superior ; Roxb. . 

I hesitate whether we should view this as formed 
from the s. Aw^b<mdt or as oomppunded of Atoe^ and 
vihctuS) E. bound* 

AWOY, «. 

QThat is luf paramour, listis and delitSs/ 

^That has me lUht, and laft logh in a lake. 

. ‘Al the welth of the world, that awcy wites, 

With the wUde wermis that worche me wrake. 

Sir Oataan, and Sir Ocd. i. 17. 
Perhaps pain, torment, A.-S. ace, occc, dolor; q. 
That tm^ermgt (of which you have ocular demonstra- 
tion, ) lays the blame on worldly wealth. ^ 

AWEBAND, Awband, s. 

1. A band for tying black cattle to the stake ; 
consisting of a rope on one side, ana a piece 
of wood of the shape of a hame^bladej or 
half of a horse’s collar, on tjie other. It is 
used to keep in order the more unruly ani- 
mals, or to prevent them from throwing 
their heads from one side of the stake to the 
other; Loth. Lanarks. To Aw-band, v,a. 
To bind in this manner. Lanarks. 


2. A check, a restraint. 

**Yit quheh he was biging this castel with maist 
diligence, the theois tuk sic feir, dredand that the said 
castel suld be an atoband aganis thame, that thai con- 
spirit aganis him.” Bellend. Cron. B. xii. c. 15. 

3. Used in a moral sense, to denote what in- 
spires respect and reverence, what curbs and 
checks, or prevents a man from doing things 
in which he might otherwise indulge him- 
self, S. 

h an 
once 

* the 

primary one ; and would seem to point to Dan, aag^ a 
ike, as the origin, q. “the band by which the yoke. 


“The dignified looks of this lady proved sue 
avoeband on the giddy young men, that they never 
opened their mouths.” The ^lace not marked. 
The first sense ought certainly to be viewed ai 


Perlums it merits observation, that Isl. hdband sig- 
nifies a band of leather used for confining the sinews of | 
the hams ; Vinculum nervos poplitis adstringens; from 
Hd^ pellis, cutis, corium ; Hakforson. 

This is given by Bailey and Johns, as if it were an 
E. woril, composed of owes and band* The former 
refers it “a check ujwn j” the latter “a check,” 

'Em no example of its use is given ; nor is it men- 
tioned by Houlet, Phillips, Skinner, or Cotgrave. I 


AWEDE. 


Trlstrem in sorwe lay. 

For thi wald Ysonde atoede. 


Sir Triatrem, p. 181. 


t am under a necessity of differing from my friend 
the very ingenious editor, who views this as ugnifying 
stoocn, and seems to think that it is allied to S. weed, 
a species of sickness to which women in childbed are 
most subject. It ^mrtainly signifies, to be in a state 
approachmg to iiiaanity^ A.-S, atssd-an, avooed-an, 
insanire* 


AWEEL, adu. Well, S. 

** A weel, if your l^onour thinks I am safe-^the story 
was just this,” Guy Manneriug, ii. 340. 

To AWENT, V. a. To cool or refresh fey ex- 
posing to the air. 

Thai faud the King syttand allane, 

ITiat off hys bassynet has tane, 

I'll! awent liira, for he wes hate. 

Barbcnir^ vi. 805, MS. 

In "edit. 1620, p. 112, it is rendered, 

To take die aire, for he was heat. 

It occurs also B. xii; 143. A.-S. aioymitoian, vcii- 
. tilare ; from wind, ventus. 

AWERTY, Auerty, adj. Cautious, expe- 
rienced. 

With him wes Philip the Mowbray, 

And Ingram the Umfrawill perfay, 

That wes both wyss and atoerty,* 

And full of gret chewalry. 

Barbour, U. 213. MS. 

* Tlie King*Robort, that was 

Wiss in his deid and auerty. 

Saw his men sa rycht douentely 
Tlie peth apon tliair fayis ta. 

Barbour, xviii 489. MS. 

In Pink. edit, it is anerly, which mars the sense. 
It is used by R. Brunne, p. 2^. 

Tlie resnons were redy, that PhUip ilid tham bere, 

A knyght fiille auerty gaf tham this ansuere. 

Fr. averii', warned, advertised. 

AWFALL, ac?;. Honest, upright. V.Afald. 

AWFULL, Awfu’, adj, 1. Implying the 
idea of what is very great, or excessive; used 
always in a bad sense, S. 

Tlie awfuU churle Is of, aue othir strind, 

Thoucht he be borne to vilest servitude, 

Thair may na ^entrice sink into his mind. 

To help his iroind or nichtbour with his vud. 

Bdlend. Vron. !]^h. cvi. iSl. 1821. 

2. An awfri day^ a'severe reproof, Peebles. 

A’ WHERE, adv, Everywhere/'d A^whertf^, 
Ettr. For. 

This is the same with the classical term Alquuakk. 

AWIN, Awyn, Awne, adj. Own, proper, S. 
awnCy Gl. Yorks, id. 

This is the common pron. of the south of S., in other 
parts, ain* 

And mony ma, that lang had beyne ourthrawin, 

Wallace tnoim put rychtwlsly to thair dwin. 

Wallace, vii, 942. M8. 

The gud thai tuk, as it had beyn thair awyn, 

Wallace, ix. 1192. 

It i| often us^, strictly in the sense of proper, with 
the article prefixed. 

“ The honour, authority and dignitie of Ills saidis 
thrte Estaites sail stand, and continew- in the aioiii 
inte^tie, according to the ancient, and lovabill custom 
by-gane, without ony alteration or diminution.” Acts 
Jft. VI. Pari. 8. 0 . 180. Murray. 

And our aiH lads, although I say’t mysell. 

But guided them right oankardly and sneU. 

Jlo88*$ HeUnore, p. 69. 

Moea-G. aigin, aihn; according to Jun., Gothis 
OBt proprius; item, peooliaris et propria possessio; 
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Gl. Goth. A.-S. agen, Gem^ tiglienj Belg. eyghm, 
Su.-G. tgtn^ id. all from their^rl^pective verTw which 
denote right or property 

Ben Jonson puts this term in the mouth of one of 
the inhabitants of Sherwo<?d Forest. 

This house ! these grounds ! this stock is all mine awne. 

Sad She]}herd. 

AWINGIS, Arrears, debts. “Dettis, 

awingU^ comptis,” &c. Aberd. Reg. A. 
1551, V. 21. 

AWISE, t. Manner, fashion. V. Avyse. 

A WISE, Awtsee, adj. Prudent, considerate, 
cautious. 

— Al.s thai haid 

A lord that sa suete wes, and dehoner, 

Sa curtains, and off sa fa^ effer, 

Sa blytb, and ala sa weill bourdaild, 

And 111 bataill sa styth to stand, 

Swa wyss, and rycht swa 

That thai had gret causa blyth to be. 

• Bar bom' f viil. 885^ MS. 
Nixt schairj> Mnestheus^ war and awysie^ 

Vnto tlie heid has halit vp on hie 
• Baith arrow and ene, dtland at the mark. 

Dcnig. Virgil ^ 144. 41. 

Fr. av\s4, prudens, cautus, considcratua ; Diet. Trev. 
The editors observe, tliat this word is formed from the 
Goth, wia-any A.-S. vis-aw, with ad (rather a) pretixed. 
Honce, 


A^vmous-dish, s. The wooden dirii in which 
mendicants receive their alrm^ when given 
in meat, S. Bums. 

AWMOUS, «. A cap, Or cowl; a covering 
for the head. 

This seems to be the reading, in MS., of the word 
printed aumond, Houlate, i. 17. 

Upoun tho atOid yit I saw, aa thosaurare tahe, 

With grene awmous on hede, Sir Gawane the Drake, ^ 

The poet alludes to the beautiful green feathei^ on 
the heads of some species of ducks, and perhaps to 
some badge of office anciently worn by the treasurer 
of Scotland. L. B. almucia, 0. Fr. aumueaty from 
Germ, mvize^y id. S. mutchy q. v. If it should be read 

« awmonsy it may refer to a helmet. V. Aumon. 

AWNAR, 8, A proprietor, an owner.. 

For all the suynis aionarie 
Said, Seilis bow the fulis fairis ! 

^ ColkeUrie. SoWy F. 1. v. 201. 

AumariSy Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 16. 

A.-S. agn-iany aegn^taiiy ahn-iaUy poasidere, 

AWNER, 8, An owner. 

“All thay that fyndis ony tynt geir, gold, syluer, 
or ony vther thyng, and knawis or may knaw with 
diligent spering ^unay awe the same tynt geir, and 
wyl nocht restore it, & gyf it^iganq to the trew avmery 
thay ar theiffis & braikis this command. ” Abp. Hamil- 
toun’s Catechiame, 1551, ^ol. 60, b. 


A WISELY, adv. Prudently, circumspectly. 

Quhon this w’es said thai saw oiiminand 
Thar fayis ridand, nor at tho hand, 

Arayit rycht awiselyy 
Willfull to do chewalry. 

BarhouTy ii. 344. MS. 


AUMON, Hewmon, s, A helmet, Gl. Sibb. 

A WISS, s, Xua barrell of aiviss, ane Spruis 
stano of bernpt,” Also awes, Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1560, V. 24. Pot-ashes ? 


AWITTINS, Used in conjunction with the 
pron. Aim, her, &c. as denoting what is 
without the privacy of the person referred to, 
Dumfr. 

vSynou. with S. B. ontmtiinSy id. ; on being softened 
into a, as in awaijy from A.-S. on waeg ; unless we 
suppose a to be borh)wed from the (^oth. of the middle 
age, like A.-S. awita demens, alag iniquitas, V. Ihre, 
letter A. 

We may either view the pron. as in the dative, q. 
to me, &c. j or the conjunct phrase as equivalent to 
the ablative absolute. 


AWKIR, 8, To ding to awkir, to dash to 

f aeces, to break to atoms, Aberd. ; perhaps 
rom JE. ochre. 


AWM, 8. Alum, S. 

To Awm, V. a; To dress [skins] with alum, 
S- AwirCt leather,” white leather, S. 

AWMOUS, s. Alms, S. 

“I’ll aye come to you for my avmoue as usual, — 
and whiles I wad be fain o’ a pickle sneeshin,” An- 
tiquary, i. 266. V. Almous. 


AWNIE, Bearded, S. 

Let husky wheat the haughs adorn, 

And aits set up their awnie horn — 

Burney iil 13. V. next word. 

AWNS, 8, ply Beards of corn. 

Dr. Johnson gives the word anes a place ; but it 
seems to be rather a provincial terra, ft was viewed 
as such by Ray. Bar awnsy tho beards of barley ; 
Ang. Perths. 

Moes-G. akantty chaff, Su.-G. agn. Gr. axvdy ax^Vy 
id. Alem. agena not only signines chaff, but is 
rendered festuq^ a shoot or st^. Wachter views 
aeggy a sharp point, as the root of the Northern terms. 
For empty husk, for anms an’ beard, 

Ye, like the goats, may be rever’d : 

'Dio only thing wi’ you there’s luck o’ 

Is hush o’ strae for makin muck o’. 

Linie and Marlcy A, ScotVs Pome, p. 140. 

. “ Amtis, the beards of wheat or barley.” Kay’s Col- 

lect. p. 5. 

This word, I find, is also used in the singular. 

“ Bear is all they have, and wonderment it is to me 
that they ever see an awn of it.” The Pirate, ii. 28. 

Awned, Awnit, paH. adj. Furnish^ with 
heards ; appli^ to grain, S. 

V —Grey awned oats — were moat in use in the me- 
mory of old people’.” Agr. Surv. Dumfr. p. 198. V. 
FlaVkr. 

AVny, adj. Bearded, S. 

In shaggy" wave, the avmy grain 
Had whiten’d owre the hill an’ plain. 

Picken*i Pomty 1788, p. 144. 

A WONT, part, adj. Accustomed to. 

“Towart tte contravening of the ordinans in fnrth- 
putting oi the tennentis of the said rowine atoon^ the 
oocupacioun of the said land,” q. “wqnt to occupy.” 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1568, V. 26, 

A.-S. aumn-ian, assuescere. 
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A WORTH, adc. « Worthily,” Tytler. 

He makith joye and confort that he quitU 
Of theire uuaekir warldia appetitis» 

And 86 atPoriA he takith hie ^nance, 

And of his vertew maid it sufflflance. 

King* 6 L 6. 

• Perhaps allied to A,.S* aw^h*iajn^ glorificare. If 
BO, it may signify that he gloried in his sufferings. 

AW OVIT, jpref . Avowed. 

^ “They no soonsif awovit and vtterit thair disobe- 
dience to his maiestie, bot thairwith also professing 
deadlie lead and hatrent to his said trustie counsaif- 
lour, his death wes ane of the cheif buttia of thair 
craift and malice.” Acts Ja. VI. 1606, Ed. 1814, p. 
292. 

AW OTJNDERIT, part, pa. Surprised, stnudc 
with wonder. 

The eldare huhtaris and his keparis than, 

Clapp^nd thare luihfl and tharhandis Ilk man, 

Bare avxymderit gan the stemes behald 
For houndis nuesl it semyt the lift ryffe wald. 

Doug. Virgily 186. 16. 

To AWPW, V. n. To vow. 

“The king aioowed, that he schould nevir be relaxit 
out of the castle of Edinburgh, if he might keip him in 
it.” Pitscottio’s Cron. p. 1§5. 

“ Made a singular vow,” Ed. 1728. 

AWOW, interj. Equivalent to alas, S. B. ; 
also to Ewhow, 

But to do as I did, alas, and avxno^ 

To busk un a rock at the cheek of the low, 

Says that t had but little wit in mypow. 

Ross's Rock and Wes Pickle Tow. 

Perhaps q. ah wow. V. Wow and Vow. 

AWP, Whaup, Curlew ; a bird, S. Gl* 
Sibb. V. Quhaip. 

AWRANGOUS, adj^ Felonious ; Awran^ 
gous awaytaking; ” Aberd. Keg^ Cent. 16. 

AWRO. 

Malden mergrete, 

Went the dragoun fro ; 

Sche seize a wel fouler thing 
Bitten in awro : 

He hadde honden on his knes, 

And eize on euerich to ; 

Mizt tber neuer lother thing 
Opon erth go. 

Legend St. MargreUt MS. 

V. Gloss, Compl. p. 809. st. 4. 

The language of this^poem has more of the E. than 
S. dialeot. But I quote the passage to suggest that 
moft probably it should be a toro, i.e. ’a comer, as 

* synon. with an him, st. 1. 

Maiden mergrete tho 
Loked hir biside | 

And seize a lotblich dragoun 
Out of an him glide. 

Su.-G. torn, angulua. 

AWS, Awes of a mill-wheels «. pi. The 
buckets or projections on the rim which 
receive the snock of the water as it falls, S. 

“The water falls upon th^ awes, or feathers of the 
tirl, at an inclination of between 40 and 45 degrees.” 
P. Unst, Shetland, Statist. Acc. v. 191. 


Can this have any. connexion with Su.-G. a, Genu. 
ocA, water? or with Moes-G. ah$ spioa, Mark iv. 28? 

AWS of a Windmill, the sails or shafts on 
which the wind acts, Aberd. 

' AWSK, 8. Newt, eft.^ V. Ask. 

AWSOME, Awesome, adj. 1. Appalling, 
awful, pausing terror, S. 

“A sight of his cross is more am 
of it.” Ruth. Lett. P. i. ep. 20^. 

“It would have been utterly impossible for Sir 
Arthur Wardour or his daughter to have found hia 
way along these shelves without the guidance and 
lent of the be^ar, who had Wu there be- 
fore in fiigh tides, though^ never, ho acknowledged, in 
80 awsome a night as this.” Antiquary, i. 157, 158. 

“ Slo ill-scraped tongues ns thae Highland carlinea 
— sic aumme langu^e as that I ne’er heaixl out o’ a 
human thrapple.’^ Kob Roy, in. 73. 

2. Exciting teiTor, as supposed to possess 
preternatural power ; Soutn of S. 

In this sense the tenn is applied to one Wilkin, who 
was viewed as a umrlock. 

“Wilkin’s descendants are still known; and tho 
poorer sort of them have often their grcjit predecessor 
mentioned to them as a tenn of reproach, whom they 
themselves allow to have been an awesmne body." 
Hogg’s Mountain Bard, p. 1 16. 

“During these exclamations the awesome din ro- 
souuded muckle mair,” Blackw. Mag. Nov, 20, 1820, 
p. 146. 

. 3. Expressive of terror, S. 

“To be sure he did gie an awesome glance up at the 
auld Castle — and there was some spae-wark gaed on.” 
Guy Mamiering, i. 185. 

AWSTRENE, adj. Stem, austere. 

This awstrene grelf answerit angirly ; 

For thy cramping tliow salt baith bnike and cowre. * 
Henrysone, Bannatyne Poem^s, p. 132. 

This is undoubtedly the same with asterne, Doug. 
Virgil, corr. either from Lat, austerus, or A. -S. sty rn, id. 

AWTAYNE, adj. Haughty. 

All he mad of Inglis men. 

That was dyspytwows and awlayite then. 

Wyritown, viii. 17. 24. 

AWTE, s, 1. The direction in which a stone, a 
piece of wood, &c. splits ; the gi*ain, Aberd. 

**Awte, the line in a stone where it naturally may 
'be split by the strokes of the hammer, or where the 
block in the quarry may be 6e])arated from the cliff.” 
Gl. Surv. Naim and Moray. 

2. Used, but it is supposed improperly, for a 
flaw in a stone, ibid. 

AWTER, 8. Altar. 

He mysdytl thair gretly but wct, 

Hiat gave na gyrtn to the awier. 

Barbour, ii. 44. MB. 

i.e. Who did not consider tho altar as a sanctuary. 
Chaucer, id. O. Fr. autier, id. Diet. Trev. Lat. 
aJUart. 

To AX, V. a. To ask, S. Rudd. 

The kyng lette bryng tber aftur Henglst hi fore hym sone, 

. And asched at erl^ s bames, wat were mid hym to done. 

R. Olouc. p. 141. 


M 
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In another MS. it is ;r. 

— Wbftt thynge the kyn^ axe vrolde. 

Gowt/r^ C(mf. Am. F. 25. a. 

“The twelve that weren with him axiden him to 
cx^wne the parable.” Wielif, Mark iv. 

Chaucer, id. A.-S. a/ts-ian, ax-ian. 

AXIS, Acksyb, «. pi.* Aches, pains. 

Bot tho began myn CLxis and turment ! 

To sene hir nart, and folowe I na niycht ; 

Methoucht tue day was tumyt into nycht. 

Kin{fa QtKtir^ ii. 48. 

Sibb. writes it also acksys, rendering it ague ; Ol. 
“wdxis is still used bv tho country people in Scotland 
^ for the ague or trembling fever.” Tytl. N. 

AxeSf id. Orkn. 

“They are troubled with an aguish distemper, 
which they call the Axes.” Wallace’s Orkp. p. 66, 

He Bubioins, that to an infusion of buckthorn and 
other herns, which they use as a cure, they give the 
name of Axes Grass. 

It had been formerly used in the same sense in E. 
For Palsgrave mentions “ague, axes^** as correspond- 
ing to Yv./yeure ; B. iii. F. 17. Elsewhere he uses it 
as if it had denoted fever in general. 


“ This aacee hath made hym so weake thi^ his leggea 
wyll nat beare hym : Ces fleores lont tant affoyWy,” 
Ac. Ibid. F. 162, b. 

^*Aixes still signifies the ague, Korth.” Grose. 

In the former sense, evidently from A.-S. oece, 
dolor ; in the latter,, either from this, or eoesa, hor- 
ror, Moes-G. agis^ terror, whence Seren. derives E. 
ague. . 

AX -TREE, «. Axle-tree, S. 

A.-S. tax. ex; Alem. aksa, G«rm. aehse^ id. Per- 
haps the radical word is Isl. ait-a, to drive a chariot or 
dray ; G. Andr. 

“Item on the heid of the quhite toure oraig [Bum- 
bertane] ane moyen of found, — montit upoun ane stok 
with quheillis and axtre but irne werk.” Coll. In- . 
ventories, A. 1580, p. 300. 

AYONT, Beyond, S. 

A bum ran In the laigh, ayont there lay 
As many feeding on the other brae. 

Ross's EeUmrSy p. 47. 

A.-S. peond, ultra, with a prefixed ; or on, aa afield ^ 
originally onJUld. V. Yound. 


B 


To BAA, v.n, 1. To cry as a calf, Ettr. For. 

I had scarcelv ceased baaing aa a calf, when I 
found myself a beautiful capercailyie, winging the 
winter cloud.” Perils of Men, iii. 415. 

2. To bleat as a sheep, Ayrs. 

“Zachariah Sray lie’s black ram — they had laid in 
Mysie’sbed, and keepit frae baaing with a gude fother- 
ing of kail-blades, and a cloute soaken in milk.” R. 
Gilhaize, ii. 218. 

Baa, 8, The cry of a calf, Ettr. For. 

“ When I could do nothing farther than give a faint 
baa, they thought that the &st sport of all.” Perils, 
ut sup. V. Bak, 

BAA, 8. A rock of a particular description, 
Shetl. • 

“ Baa is a rock overflown by the sea, but which may 
be seen at low water.” Edmonston’s Zetl. i. 140. 

Norw. boe, “ a bottom, or bank in the sea, on which 
the waves break Hallager. 

BAAOH, adj. Ungrateful to the taste. V. 

Bauch. 


BAB, s. 
S. 


1. A nosegay, or bunch of flowers. 


There, amang the bobs o’ gowans, 

Wi’ my Peggie I sat down. 

Ricken's Poems, 1788, p. 27. 
I— pu’d her a posie o’ gowans. 

An^ laid them in bobs at her reet. 

/Wd. p. 188. V. Bob, id. 


2. A tassel, or a knot of ribbons, or the loose 
ends of such a knot, Fife; whence the com- 
pound terms, Lug^baby Wooerrbaby q. v. 


3. Applied to a cockade, S. 

“They had seen— Cuddie— in ane o’ Serjeant Both- 
well’s laced waisteoats, and a cockit hat with a bab of 
blue ribbands at it.” Tales of my Landlord, iii. 228. 


To BAB, V. n. 1. To play backward and for- 
ward loosely, S. synon. with E. 

2. To dance, Fife. 


Hence, Bab at the bowste?^ or, Bab uri' the bowster, a 
very old Scottish dance, now 'sdmost out of use ; for- 
merly the last dance at weddings and merry-makings. 


To BAB, V. a. To close, to shut, Ayrs. 

Tlie fire was rak’d, the door was hair’d, 
Asleep the family. 

Except poor Odin, dowy loon, 

He con’d na’ boo an o^e. 

Train's Poetical Reveries, p, 100. 


To BABBIS, V. a. 1. To scoff, to gibe, Ayrs. 
2. To browbeat, ibid. 

From tho same origin with Bob, a taunt, q. v. 

BABY, 8. ' The abbreriation of the name Bar- 
bara, S. 


BABIE, Bawbie, s. A copper coin equal to 
a iialfpenny English. S. 

“ As to hir fals acousatioun of. s^ilye, we did remit 
ns to the oonsoienoe of Mr. Robert Richartsouii Maister 
of the.Ounye Hons, quha from oiir handis reoeaved 
Gold, Silver, and Mettall, alsweill cun 3 reH as uncun- 
yeit ; so that with us thare did not remane the valow 
of a Babie.** Knox’s Hist. p. 161. Bawbee, Lend. 
Ed. 161. 
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Accon^mg to Sir James Balfour, boheea were intro- 
duced in the reign of James V. ; Eudd. Intr. to And. 
Diplom. p, 148. The value of the bawbie was not uni- 
foi ^7 the same. Sir James Balfour says that, at the 
timereferfed to, it was “worth three pennies,” In 
the reign of James VI. it was valued at six : and this 
continued its standard valuation in the succeeding 
reigns, while it was customary to count by Scottish 
money. The Bri^h halfpenny is still vulgarly called, 
a ba wbee 

As this coin bore the bust of James VI. when young, ' 
some have imagined that it received its desimiatiou, 
as exhibiting* the figure of a baby or child. But this 
is a mere fancy. For the name, as well the coin, 
existed before his reign. We must therefore rest satis- 
fied with Mr. Pinkerton’s derivation. “ The billon 
coin,” he says, “worth six pennies Scotish, and called 
haa^pUct^ from the first questionable shape in which it 
appeared, being of what the fVench call hoH-billon^ or 
the worst kina of billon, was now (in the reign of 
James VL) struck in copper, and termed, by the 
Sootish pronunciation, bawbee,'* Essay on Medals, 
ii. 109. 

“Ane great ouantitie — of the tuelf pemiie peceis, 
babeiSy A auld plaids is found^ now to be decayit and 
wilting, previe personis frustrating his maiestie of his 
richt and proifite — in the vnlawing, transporting, brek- 
ing downe and f}ming of th^ foimamit kyndia of allayit 
money,”Ac. ActsJa. VI. 1584, Ed. 1814, p. 311. 

This is the earliest act I have met with in which the 
term occurs : and it is evident t^t the term was not 
originally applied to coins of mere copper, but of silver 
mixed with copper, “ Previe personis milawed" this, by 
refusing to give it currency. 

A curious traditional fancy, in regard to the origin 
of this term, is still current in Fife. 

“When one of the infant kings of Scotland,” it is 
said, “of great expectation, was shewn to the public, 
for the preservation of order .the price of admission was 
in projwrtion to the rank of the visitant. Tlie eyes of 
the superior classes being feasted, their retainers and 
tlie mobility were admitted at the rate of six pennies 
each. Hence, ” it is added, “this piece of money being 
the price of seeing the royal JJabie^ it received the 
name of BabiCt lengthened m pronunciation into Baw- 
bee," 

Bawbee-row, s. A halfpenny-roll, S. 

‘ ‘ As for the letters at the post-mistress’s, as 4hey 
ca* her, they may bide in her shop-window, wi’ the 
snaps and bawbee-rows^ till Beltane, or I loose them.” 
St.^nan, i. 34. 

BABIE-PIOKLE, The small grain, wliich 
lies in the bosom of a larger one, at the top 
of a stalk of oats. S. 

From BahUy a child, an infant, and pickle, or pnckle, 
a grain. V. Pioklb. I need scarcely say that this 
designation, as it is perfectly descriptive, contains a 
very beautiful allusion, 

BA^TYM, «. Bap tism. Baptym and fha- 

reage,” Aberd. Keg. ; corr. from Fr. bop- 
teme. 

BACCALAWREATT, s. The degree of a 
baclielor in a university. 

— “ And als giving of degries of BaccaUdoreatt, 
licentiat, and doctorat, to these that ar worthie and 
capable of the saidis degries.” Acta Cha. I. Ed. 1814, 
V. 73. 

The designation of Masted' < 2 /* Arts is said to be sub- 
stituted for this. 


“At any of Oiux Universities, the students, after 
four years study, take the degree of Bachelor, or as it 
is commonly termed Master of Arts.” Spottiswoode’s 
MS. Hist. Diet. vo. Bachelor, 

. L. B, haccalariat-m id. from haccalardua, a bache- 
lor; a term said to have been borrowed by the uni- 
versities from the military service of those who were 
too poor to appear as bannerets, or to bring as many 
vassMs into the field as could appear under their own 
banner, or who, by reason of their youth, could not 
assume the rank of bannerets. Various etymons have 
been given. Some derive it from bacca laurea, bache- 
lors ^ug hopeful like a laurel in the berry ; others 
from ba(^-u8, a rod, because in their progress to this 
honour they had subjected themselves to the rod. If 
this was the origin, however, the resetnblauce was 
very distant. 

BACHELAR, «. A bachelor in arts. 

* “The Bachelars met in the chamber alwvo tlie schole 
of Humantie, both the one and the other being then 
la^er.” Crawf. Hist. Univ. Edin. p, 29. 

This name, it is probable, was directly borrowed 
from the Baccalani or Bachellarii, who constituted 
one of the four orders into which the theological fa- 
culty of Paris was divided, Afayintri, LkentuUi, Bar- 
calarii Formati, and Baccalarii CnrMores. As the For- 
mati had gone through their theological courses, and 
might aspire to promotion,* the Ournores were theo- 
logical candidates of the first class, who wei'e admitte<l 
to explain the Bible oyily : the Snd-ences of Lomlmrd 
being reserved for divines of a higher degiee. V, Du 
Cange. 

BAOHILLE, .9. A small spot of arable* 
ground, Fife ; synon. with Pendicle, which 
is now more commonly used, 

“ 1600. — One James Hendersone — perished in Leveiis 
water, by taking the water on horseback e, when the 
sea was m above the ordinar foonle, a littcl beneath 
John Straichan’s bachille ther.” Lament ’s Diary, p. 
224. 

O. Pr. bachle denoted as much ground as tM cnty 
oxen could labour in one hour ; Roquefort. 

To BACHLE, v, a. To distort, to v ilify. 

Bauchle. 

BaohlanE, parL »r. Shambling; Leg. Bp. 

St. An4rois, V. Bauchle, Bachle, r. 
BACIILEIT, part pa. 

“ Item, that thair salbo na oppin mercat wsit of ony 
of the saides craftes, or wark pertenyiig to thame of 
the craftc, wpoun the hie streite^ nor in crames wnoii 
burdes, nor oachleit nor shawin in hand for to sell, — 
witliin this burghe bot alcuarlie in the mercat day.” 
Seill of CauB, Eain^ 2 May, 1483. 

The tenn, as thus used, might seem to denote some 
particular mode of exposing to sale. 

Fr. haccol-er signifies “to lift or heave often up uiul 
downe ; ” Cotgr. 

BACHRAM, 8, A hochram o’ dirty an ad- 
hesive spot of filth ; what has dropped from 
a cow on a hard spot of ground ; Dumfr. 

Gael, htuichar, cow-dung. V. Clumhan. 

BACK, 8.m An instrument for toasting bread 
above the fire. It resembles a girdle in 
form ; but it is much thicker, and made of 
pot-metal. S. .Germ. Belg. hack-euy to 
bake. 
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Nearly allied is Yorks. **a stone or iron 

to bake cakes on.’* 

Backbread, 8. A kneading-trough. Belg. ^ 
back, id. , | 

BACK, 9 . A large vat used for .cooling 
liquors, Aberd. Ang. This word has the 
saiile signification, Warwicks. 

“The defenders are brewers in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the town of Forfar. — By the former practice, 
the worts, after being boiled, and run into a tub or 
back in the under floor of the brewery, wore pumped 
up to the highest floor,’* Ac. Caled. Mercury, 

14, 1815. 

“That they had also at work ten wash-har^, 
each containing from 10,000 to 15,000 gallons. That 
the hacks were about 120 inches deep.” State, Leslie 
of Powis, &c. 1805. p. 166, 168. 

Belg. hakf a trough. Tent, backf linter, abacus — 
mactra; given by Kilian as synou. wiih troch, E. 
trough. 

BACK, Backing, s. A body of followers 
or supporters. 

“Thereafter Mr. Pym went up, with a number at 
his back to the higherdiouse ; and did accuse Thomaa» 
lOarl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of high 
treason ; and required his person to be arrested till 
probation might be heard ; so Mr. Pym and his back 
were removca.” Baillie’s Lett. i. 217. 

From A.-S. 5ac, baec, Su.-G. bah, tergum. V. 
Bavard. ‘ I 

A thin hack, a proverbial phrase for a small 

“The moat part had returned home well satisned ; 
and those that were otherwise minded, would have 
staid with a thin back; but the first thing the sup- 
plicants heard, was a proclamation — ordaining the ser- 
vice-book to bo practised at Edinburgh,” Ac. Outhry’s 
Mem. p. 28. • 

BACK, 9, A wwden trough for carrying 
fuel, Koxb. ; the same with Backet, q, v. 

“After narrowly escaping breaking my shins over a 
turf back and a salting tub, — I opened a crasry half -de- 
cayed door, constructed^ not of plank, but of wicker,” 
Ac. Rob Roy, iii. 13. 

To BACK (a letter), v, a. To -write the 
direction ; more generally applied merely to 
the manual penorinance. An ^HU-backit 
letter one with the direction ill written, 

S. 


* BACK, s. 1. The hack of my hand to you, 
I will have nothing to do with you ; spoken 
to one whose conduct or opinions are disa- 
greeable to us, S. 

2. The hack is said to be up, or set up, as ex- 
pressive of rage or passion ; as, 

“His back was up in a moment,” or, “she up 
her back.*" It is also applied to one who excites an- 
^ other to rage; as, “I think I 8et up her back in a 
huny,” S. ♦ 

“ Weel, Nelly, since my back ia up, ye sail tak down 
the picture, or sketching, or whatever it is, — and shame 
wi’ it the conceited crew that they are.” St. Eonan, 
i. 65. 

I need scarcely say that it evidently refers to an 


animal, and especially to a oat, thiit railM its spine, 
and bristles up the hair, in token of defiance, or when 
about to attack its adversary. 

BACK, 8. Ludicrously or contemptuously ap- 

1 )lied to one w;ho has changed nis mode of 
iving, especially if for the fetter ; as, ** He’s 
the back o’ an auld farmer,” i.e. he was onc& 
a farmer ; Aberd. 


Back and Fore, backwards and forwards, S. 


Back at the Wa’. One^s back is said to be 
at the wa\ when one is in an unfortunate 
state, in whatever respect, as, 

1, When one’s temporal affairs are in a state 
of derangement; as including the idea of 
the neglect with which one is treated by the 
generality of those who appeared as friends 
auring prosperity, S. 

2. Denoting a state of exile, submitted to from 
circumstances of danger; or of exclusion 
from the enjoyment of what are viewed as 
one’s proper rights, S. 

0 wae be 'mang ye. Southrons, ye traitor loons a’, 

Ye hand him aye down, whase back's at the wcC. 

Lamm ts L. McmotU^ Jacobite Relics, ii. 84. 

0 send Lewie Gordon home, 

And the lad 1 darena name t 
Tho’ his back be at the wa\ 

Here’s to him that’s far awa*. 

Leune Gordon, ibid, il 81. 


3. Sometimes applied to one who is under the 
necessity of aosconding, in order to avoid the 
rigour of law, S. 


Thus it was said of any one, who had been engaged 
in the rebellion A. 1745, although remaining in the 
country, as long as he was in a state of hiding, that 
his back was at the wa\ 

It has been supposed, that the phrase mky respect 
one engaged in fight, who is reduced to such extremity 
that he has no means of self-defence or resistance^ but 
b^ setting his back to a wall, that he may not be at- 
tacked from behind. But the language, as used in S., 
rather precludes the idea of further resistance, as de- 
noting that- ho, to whom it is applied, is overpowered 
by disaster. 


Backband, Bakband, s. a bond or obliga- 
tion, in which B. engages that A. shall re- 
ceive no injury at law in consequence of a 
disposition, or any similar deed, wluch A. 
has made in favours of B.; a bond that 
virtually nullifies a former one, whicl^Jias 
Been entered into to serve a special purpose, 
S. . 


“Mr. Alexander Jhonestoune producit the dispo- 
sitiouna abone mentionate, was cancellate t — and 
the provest producit the bakband, q*^ was aUK) canceL 
led.” Acta Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V. 283. 

Baok-bikn, 8. A load- borne bn the back, a 
hachbwrthen, S. B. 

0 dead, come also an* be kind to me, 

An’ frae this Sad bacMim of soirow free. 

jftos8*a Hdenare, First Ed. p. 18. V, Birk. 
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Back-*bit^ 8. A nick, in the form of the 
letter v, cut out of the back-part of a 
sheep’s ear, Clydes. Atucbit^ id. q. v. 

Bagk-oast, a. 1. A relapse into trouble ; or 
someth!]^ that retards the patient’s re- 
• coveiy, S. 

2. A misfortune ; something which as it were 
throws one back from a state of prosperity 
into adversity, S. 

“They’ll get a hctck-cast o’ liis hand yet, that think 
BO muckle o’ the creature, and sae little o’ the Creator.” 
Talea of my Landlord, ii. 201. 

Back-cast, adj. Retrospective. 

Wlien $pring buds forth iu verntd Hhow^rs, 

When summer comes array’d in flow’rs, 

Or autumn kind, from Cer^’ horn, 

Her grateful bounty pours ; 

Or bearded winter curls his brow — 

1*11 often kindly think on you ; 

And on our happy days and nights, 

With pleasing wick-caat view. 

Tann^iUl's Poenia^ p. 96, 97. 

Backcaw, 8. The same as backcast^ S. Only 
the latter is formed by means of the v. cast, 
the other by that of caw^ q. v. 

Back-come, Back-Coming, s. Return, S. 

“Tho^Vernor caused quarter the town of Aber- 
deen, ana commanded the provost and baillies to see 
the same done, to the effect knowledge might be had, 
how the army should be sustained at their back coniintj,** 
Spalding, i. 137. 

An iahac^-come, an unfortunate return, S.; a phrase 
used when any unlucky accident has ha]q>enea to a 
person who has been from home. 

To Back-come, v. n. To return. 

“If it happened Montrose to be overcome in battle 
before that ^y, that they were then to be free of their 
parole in hackcoming to him.” Ibid. ii. 252. 

BAck-door-trot, 8. The diarrhoea, S. The 
reason of the designation is obvious ; .as 
one affected in this manner has occasion to 
make many visits to the baoknloor ; Fy-gae- 
by^ synon. ^ 

BACtoRAUCHT, s. 1. The act of inspiration 
with the breath ; as, He was whaslin like 
a blastit stirk i’ the backd/rauchty^ Fife. 

2. The convulsive inspiration of a child in the 
whooping-cough, during a fit of the disease, 

S.^ 

“lUnd non dissimulandum, pertussim saeviorem ssepe 
asthmatis hujua speoie^o^ quandam aroessere, quss a 
noBtratiboB vul^o nunoupa^r the Bachdraught, quasi 
tussis, e pulmonibuB emissa, rursus revocaretor. ” »im- 
sou Be mmed, p. 263. 

Baok-dbaweb, 8 . An apostate, one who re- 
cedes from his former profession or course. 

— “The sotil hath no pleasure in them that draw 
back, but shall lead forth such Ijock-drawera^ and tar- 
ners-aside, with the workers of ii4<inity.” M^Ward’s 
CemtendingB, p. 89. 


Back-end o* Ha^bst, the latter part of har- 
vest, S. 

Back-end o’ the Year, the latter part of 
the year, S. V. Fore-end. 

Back-end, 6. An ellipsis of the preceding 
phrase, S. ^ 

— “The smoked flitch which accompanies this, — 
Dinah says, she hopM is quite equal to tnat you liked 
so well when you did us the honour to stop a day or 
two last hack-end.'* Blackw. Mag. Oct. 1820, p. 3. 

“The hedges will do — I clipped them wi’ my aiii 
hands last back-end. and at your suggestion, Margaret.” 
M. liyndaay, p. 271. 

Back-fa’, b. The side-sluice or outlet of a 
mill-dam, near the breast of the water-wheel, 
and through which the water runs when the 
mill is BcU or when the water is turned off 
the wheel ; Roxb. 

Back-fear, a. An object of terror from be- 
hind. 

— “He needed not to dread no hack fear in Scotland, 
as he was wont to do,” Pitaoottie, Ed. 1728, p, 105. 
V. Backchalks. 

Back-friend, b. One who seconds or sup- 
ports another, an abettor. 

“The people of God that’s faithful to the cause, has 
ay a good hack-friend,— A. number of buttery-mouth’d 
knaves said they would take upon them to owne us 
with friendship.— We wore never ill beguiled till these 
butteiy -mouth’d knaves ^t up, — Yet well’s our day 
for this, we have a good oack-frierul that will gar our 
cause stand right again.” Mich. Bruce’s Lectures, Ac. 
p. 60, 61. 

The word, is used in E., but in a sense directly op- 
posite, for “an enemy in secret,” Johns. 

2. Used metaph. to denote a place of strengtli 
behind an army. 

“Ho resolved to take him to a defensive waiTo, 
with the spado and the shovoll, putting his army 
witliin woiKes, having the supply of aUch a 6a<;£- 
friend as Nurenberg was, to supply him with men, 
meate and ammunition,” Ac. Monro’s Exped. P. ii. 
p. 140. 

Backfu’, 8. As much as can bo carried on 
the back^ S. 

“Tammy charged me to bring a backfu* o* peats wi’ 
me,” said he, “but I think I’ll no gang near the peat- 
stack the day.” Blackw. Mag. Mar. 1S23, p. SlT. 

Backfu* as here used, is scarcely a proper term, os 
the back does not contain, but carry the burden. 

BXokgain, Baokga’en, part. adj. From the 
adv. back, and the v. gae, to go. 

1. Receding ; a backgain tidef the tide in the 
state of ^bing, S. 

2. Declining in health ; as, a backgain bairuy a 
child in a decaying state, S. 

8. Declining in worldly circumstances; as, a 
backgain family, a family that is not 
tfeiving in temporal concerns, but, on the 
contrai 7 , going to decay, S. 
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From this they tell, aa ho)v the rent 
O’ sic a room was overst^t ; 

'The back’Qa'en tenant fell ahint, 

And couldna stand. 

The Harst Rig, at. 48. 

Baokoain, 8. A decline,, a consumption, S. 

Baokgane, part adj. Ill-grown; a 

bag/c-gane geit, an ill-grown child,” S. 

Backgate, s. !• An entry to a house, court, 
or area, from behind, S. 

“ The town of Aberdeen feai*ing that tliis committee 
should be holdeu in their town coming back frae 
Turriff, began to make preparations for theiir own 
defence, resolving not to give them entrance if they 
happened to come ; and to that effect began to big up 
their own hack-gaies^ closes, and ports,’* &o. Spalmng, 
i. 109. 

2. A road or way that leads behind, S. 

3. Used in regard to conduct ; Ye tak dy JucA- 
gates^ you never act openly, you still use 
circuitous or shuffling modes ; S. 

4. It also signifies a course directly immoral, S. 

Back-half, The worst half of any thing. ‘ 
To he worn to the back-halj\ to be nearly 
worn out, Lanarks. 

“ A metanh. supposed to be borrowed from a knife, 
or other edged tool, that, by long use and being 
frequently shaipened, is worn nearly to the hick. 

To Back-hap, r. n. To draw back from an 
agreement, to resile ; Aberd, 

Fiom hack^ and hanp to tuni to the right ; unless 
hap be here used as signifying to hop. 

Back- JAR, s, 1. A sly, ill-natured objection, 

or opposition, Aberd. 

2. An artful evasion, ibid. 

Backin’-Turf, 8. A turf laid on a low 
cottage -.fire at bedtime as a hach^ for keeping 
it alive till nvoniing; or one placed against 
the hudy in putting on a new turf-fire, for 
supporting tne side-turfs ; Teviotd. 

Backlins, adv. Backwards ; as, to gae back'- 
linsy to go with the face turned op{X)site to 
the course one takes ; S. A.-S. baecling^ 
Isl. hacklengisy Su.-Q. haekUienges^ id, V, 
the termination Ling. 

Backlins, b. Backward, S. 

High, high had Phoebus clum the lift, 

And reach’d liis northeni tour. 

And backlina frae the bull to shift, 

‘His blazing coursers cour. 

A. Scott* 8 Poems y p. 54. 

Back-look, 5. 1. Ketrospective view; used 

literally, S. 

2. A review ; denoting the act of the mind, S. 

^‘The back-look, and foresight, and firm perswasion 
of mind, that, as corrupt elaers have been a plague 


unto this church, so there would be more, oonstrained 

• me (at the Revolution) with some wor&y christUns 
who signed with me, who are honestly gone off the 
stage, to present to tke Presbytery of Linlithgow ex- 
oej^tions against all such; and to protest that none 
guilty of bur. national dpfections should be admitted to 
that sacred office, without their {Mirtioular publick 
acknowledgment of the same before the congregation 
where they were ordained; which has been a gmt 
satisfaction to me ever since.” Walker’s Remark. 
Passages, p. 93. 

**Aiter a serious back-look of all these forty -eight 
years,” Ac. Walker’s Peden, p. 71. 

Baokman, Bakman, «. A follower in war, 
sometimes equivalent to E. Henchman, S. A. 

Sen hunger now gois up wd down, 

And na gud for the jaxinen, 

The lairdfl and ladyes lyde of the toun, 

For feir ef hungerie bakmen, 

MaiUaruTs Poans, ii. 189. 

“ I hae mysel and my three bilUes ; — but an Char- 
lie oome, he's .as gude as some three, an’ his hackrmn*s 
nae bean-swaup neither.” Perils of Men, i. 88. 

Baok-owrb, adr. Behind ; q. a considerable 
way back, often in relation to objects more 
at hand, S. 

Back-Rape, a. The band which goes over 
the back of a horse in the plough, to. prevent 
the theeia or traces from falling to the ground, 
Clydes. 

Back-rent, a. A mode of appointing the rent 
of a farm, by which the tenant was always 
three terms in arrear, Berw. 

“Entering at Whitsunday, — the rent for the first 
half year of occupancy did not become due till Candle- 
mas twelve month, or twenty months in whole, after 
entry ;• and all future payments were due half-yearly 
thereafter, at the terms of Lammas and Candlemas. — 
This mode of payment was technically called Imck-rent, 
as the rent was always considerably in arrear. ” Agr, 
Surv. Berw. p. 140. 

Backs, a, pL ’[Jhe boards that are outermost 
in a tre^when sawed, S. B. 

Back-sey, «. V. Set. 

Backset, «. 1. A check, any thing that pre- 

vents growth or vegetation, S. 

“ Though they should not incline to eat all the weeds, 
even those they leave, cannot, after such a backset and 
discouragement, come to seed so Ute in the season.” 
Maxwelris Sel. Tiaus. p. 82. 

2» Whatsoever causes a felapse, or throws one 
back in any course, S. 

“ It fnay be well known to you from Scripture, that 
the people of God have got many backsets one after 
anot^r ; but the Lord has waited for their extremity, 
which he will make his opportunity.” Wodrow’s Hist, 
ii. 655. 

In sense it is nearly allied to Teut. achteraUl^ re- 
mora, aelUerstell-es^ postponere, remorari, literally, to 
put back. 
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BackseiT) • part^ pa. Wearied, fatigued, 
Buchan. 


Backset, «. A sub-lease, m which the pos- 
session is restored to those who were primarily 
^interested in it, or to some of them, on cer- 
tain conditions. 

‘‘The earl of Marisohall — wt for himself a fifteen 
years taok frae the king of uie customs of Aberdeen 
and Banff; — Marischall, — having got this tack, sets 
the same customs in hack^tU to some well-afiected 
burgesses of Aberdeen.*’ Spalding, i. 334. Expl. 
whtcuiht p, 338. 

From oacky adv. and a lease, or the v. setf to 
give in lease. 

Backside, s. This term in 5^. does not merely 
signify the court or area behind a house, but 
is extended to a garden, Roxb. , 

The word as thus used has hurt the delicate feelings 
of many a fastidious South Briton, and mrhaps been 
viewed^as a proof the indelicacy of the Scotch. But, 
risum teneatis, amici ; it is a good E. word, expl. by 
Johns, “the ykrd or groimd benind a house.” 

1. PI. backsides is used, in Mearns, as denoting 
all the ground between a town on the sea- 
coast and the sea. 


2. The more private entrances into a town by 
the back of it, Ayrs. 

‘ * It was told that the pro^t had privately returned 
fi^m Eglinton Castle by the Gallows-knowes to the 
backMes,** E. Gilhaize, ii. 173. 

Backspang, 8, A trick, or legal quirk, by 
which one takes the advantage of another, 
after the latter had supposed every thing in 
a bargain or settlement to be finally ad- 
justed, from back and spang^ to spring. 

Backspare, 8, Backspare of breeches, the 
cleft, S. V. Spare, b. 

Back-8pauld, s. The hinder part of tRe 
shoulder, S. 

‘ ‘ I did feel a rheumatize in my hdtkspauld yestreen. ” 
The Pirate, i, 178. V. Spauld. 

To Backspeir, V, a, 1. To inquireinto a re- 
port or relation, by tracing it as far back as 
possible. 

2. To cross-question, to examine a witness 
with a retrospective view to his former 
evi(knce, S. irom baeJe^ retro, and speir, 
V. Spere. 

— “ Whilk maid me, being then mickle occupied in 
piiblict about the kirk’s efiearee to be ^^reatly suspectecl 
be the king, and hdk sptkU be all meanes : bot it was 
hard to find whilk was neuer thought.” Melville’s 
Diary, Life of A. Melville, ii. 41, N. 


Backspearer, 8, A cross-examinator, S. 

Tho’ he can swear from side to side, 

And lye. I think he cannot hide. 

He has been several times affronted 
By slie baeh-spBOfrerBy and accounted 
An empty rogue. 

ddand^s Poemy p. 101. 


Backsprent, s. 1. The back-bone, S. from 
hack^ and sprenty a spring; in allusion to 
the elastic power of the spine. 

“An tou’lt worstlo a fa* Wi’ I, tou sal kenii what 
chaunce too hess ; for I hao found the backsprmts o’ 
the maist part of a’ the wooers she has.” Hogg’s 
Wint. Tales, i. 272. • 

2. The designation given to the spring of a reel 
for winding yam, which rises as the reel 
goes round, and gives a check in falling, to 
direct the person employed in reeling to dis- 
tinguish the quantity by the regulated knots, 
S.; q. back^springy because its elasticity 
brings it back to its original position. 

3. The spring or catch which falls down, and 
^enters the lock of a chest, S. 

4. The spring in the back of a clasp-knife, S. 

Backtack, Backtake, s. a (jeed by which 
a wadsetter, instead of himself possessing 
the lands which he has in wadset, gives a 
lease of them to the reverser, to continue in 
force till they are redeemed, on condition of 
the payment of the interest of the wadset 
sum as rent, LL.S. 

“ Where lands are affected with wadsets, comprys- 
ings, assignments, or hacktakeSt that the same may be 
first compted in tlie burdens of the dolimiucnts estate. ” 
Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, VI. 204. 

This is also c^led a ba<ik-tack duetij, 

“Whether — liforenters — who has set their liferent 
lands for ano back tack diiety — are — lyablo to the out- 
reik of horse according to their proportion of rent.” 
Ibid. p. 236. 

Back-tread, s. Retrogression. 

“ Beginning at the gross popery of the service-hook 
and lx>ok of canons, he hafJi followed the back^tread 
of our defection, till he hath reformetl the very first 
and smallest novations which entered in this church. 
— This back-trecui leadoth yet farther to. the prelacy in 
I EnglAnd,”*&c. Manifesto of the Scots army, A. 1640. 

Back-trees, b, pL The joists in a cot-house, 
(fee. Roxb. 

Back-water, s. The water in a mill-race, 
which is gorged up by ice, or by tho swelling 
of the river below, so that it cannot get 
away from the mill, S. It is called Tail- 
watery when it is in that state that it can 
I easily get away. 

Baokwiddie, Backwoodie, 8. The chain 
which goes along the crook of a cart-saddle, 
fastened at the ends to the trams or^ shafts, 

S. B. ; q. the withy that crosses the back ; 
synon. Rigwiddie, q. v. , 

BackwoodiCf The band over the cart-saddle 
by^ which the shafts are supported, made 
oripnally of plaited withes [or withies'] \ 
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now generally it is an iron chain.” Gl. 
Suit. Nairn. 

BACKCHALES, 

— **Manie — gave him counsall to pursue his awyn 
)* 3 fght, oonsidderring he was allayed [allied] with the 
kinfl|||of Scotland, and so bandit with him, that he 
noi^ not to fear no hackchaUs of thame as he had^vont 
to do.” Pitscottie’s Cron. p. 251. 

This refers to an intended oxx>cdition into France by 
the kinff of England. Should we view it as an errat. 
for Back<al€Sy as intimating that there was no danger 
of his being called hack from France, W an inoursion 
of the Scots, as in former times? In 1728 — “Ho 

needed not to dread no hack fear in Scotland.” P. 106. 

BACKE, g. The bat. V. Bak. 

BACKET, s, 1. A square wooden trough, 
rather ’ shallow, used for carrying coals, or 
ashes, S. ; also, Coalnbacket^ Aiaa-hackety 8 . 

2. Used to denote a trough for carrying lime 
and mortar to masons, Fife, Loth. 

‘*Fient a wink hae I sleepit this hale night, what 
wi’ seeking hackets and mason’s auld duds, Tvo had a 
sair traikit night o’t.” Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 164. 

They are denominated lime-lroughe a few lines before, 
and mortar troughs^ p. 141. 

3. A small trough of wood, of an oblong form, 
with a eloping lid, (resembling the roof of a 
house), fastened by leathern bands, kept at 
the side of the fire for preserving salt dry. 
It is generally called the saut-hackety S. 

This seems a dimin. from Teut, hack linter, alveus, 
mactra ; Belg. iaifc, a trough. Fr. hacqiiet^ a small ami 
shallow tub. 

Backet-stane, s. a stone at the side of a 
kitchen-fire, on which the saut-hacket rests. 

At length it reacht the backet siane, 

The reek by chance was thick an’ thrang, 

But something gart the girdle ring, 

Whar hint tne hachet itanie it hang. 

Poems, p. 128. 

BACKINGS, 8, pi. Refuse of wool or flax, 
or what is left after dressing it^ S. Sw. 
lakla liriy to dress flax. 

“ The waft was chiefly spun by old women, and that 
only from hackings or naiU, as they wore not able to 
card the wool.” Statist. Aoc. (Aberdeen) xix. 207. 

In the manufacture of flax, it is properly the tow, 
that is thrown off by a second hackhng, which is de- 
nominated hackings. This is sometimes made into sail- 
cloth, after being beaten in a mill and carded. 

Arthur Young uses this word, apparently as a pe- 
culiar one, giving it in Italics, when speaking of the 
coui^ of Armagh. 

“The rough stone, after heckling, will produce 81b. 
flax for coarse linen ; and 4 lb. of dressed tow, and some 
for hackens.'* Tour in Ireland, i. 141. 

' It seems to be used by the Scotch-Irish. 

BAD BREAD. To be in bad bread, 4. To 
be in necessitous circumstances, in regard to 
the means of sustenance, S. 

2. To be in a state of danger, S. 

BADE, pret, of Bidoy q. v. 


BAD 

BADE, Baid, s. 1. Delay, tarrjdng. But 
badey without delay, i.e. immediately. 

He sL 

Quhill horss and m&n bathe flet the wattir 

IFoWflkJS, v. 267, MS. 

With ovtyn laid. Ibid, vii 818, MS. 
Thus said the Kyng, and Ilioneus but hade 
Vnto hia wordis thys wyse ansuere made. 

Doug, VirgU, 216, 48. 
Als sono as sebo beheld Eneas clething. 

And eik the bed bekend, ane quhile weping, 

Stude musing in her mynd, and syne hut hade 
Fel in the bed, and thir last wordis said. 

im. 122, 66. V. Bide. 

2. Place of residence, abode. Ql. Sibb. 

BADDERLOCK, Baddeklocks, t. A spe- 
cies of eatable fucus, S. B. Fucus esculen- 
jtus, Linn. 

“The fisherwomen go to the rocks, at low tide, and 
gather fucus esculontus, badderlock,*' P. Nigg, Aberd. 
Statist. Acc. vii. J07. * 

“Eatable Fucus, Anglis. Badderloehs, Scotis.” 
Lightfoot, p. 938. * 

it is also called H&moare, In autumn this species 
of sea- weed is eaten both by men and cattle, m the 
north of S. 

BADDOOK, s. The fry of the coalfish. or 
Gadus carbonarius, Linn. Aberd. 

“ There are great varieties of gray fish, called seaths, 
podlers [podlies] and baddockSt which appear to be of 
one species.” Aberd. Statist. Aco. xvi, ^1. , 

The term appears to be of Qael. origin. For hodach^ 
ruadh is expl. ** a ced-fish,” Shaw ;• i.e. the red hodach. 
Hence it would seem that hodach is the generic name 
of all fishes of the Asseilus class. 

BADDORpS, 8, pi. This term seems to sig- 
nify low raillery, or what is vulgarly called 
batherSy S. 

“ Ye may be stown’t awa’ frae side some lad, 

“ That’s faen asleep at wauking of the tou’d.” 

V ’Tis nae sic thing, and ye’re but scant of grace, 

To tell sic haddords till a bodie’s face. 

Ro 88*8 Helenore, p. 67. 

I scarcely think it can be viewed as the same trith 
Bodewordf q. v. 

This is a word of no authority. Dr. Beattie, who 
revised tfle proof sheets of the second edition of Koss’s 
Helenore, makes this remark on it. “The stnCnge 
word — hoddards, [as it was originally printed] which I 
never met with before, is a corruption of had coords, 
and should therefore bis spelled haddords,*' 

BADGE, 8, A large ill-shaped burden, Sel- 
kirks, Hence peniaps A, Bor. hadgery a 
huckster,” Grose; because he carries a pack 
or load. 

Isl. hagge, haggi, onus, saircina. 

To BADGER, v, a. To beat ; as, ^^Badg^ the 
loon,” a common expression when the herdj 
or any younker, is jreckoned worthy of cor- 
rection; Fife. 

Badoer-reeshtl^ $, .A severe blow, Fife ; 

♦ borrowed, it is supposed, froni the hunting 
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of the bmdger^ or from the old game of Beat- 
thb-Badoeb, q. V. V. Rbissil. 

T^en but he ran wi* ha«ty breishell, 

And laid on Hab a hadger-reiahilU hi 8. Pom%, 

BADGIE, d. Cognisance, armorial bearing. 

* In a room in' the castle of Edinburgh, in which 
James VI. was bom, under the arms is this inscrip- 
tion : 

ijord Jesu Chryst that crownit was with thorne, 
Preserve tlie Birth quhais Jiadgie heii* is borne, 

And send hir sonne snccessione to reigne still 
Lang in this realme, if that it be thy will 
Als granti 0 Ix>rd, quhat ever of hir proceid 
Be to thy glorie, honor, and prais. ^ beied. 

19 Junii 1666. 

It seems to be the s^e with BaugU^ which O. 
Douglas uses in translainiig inniyne, V. Bauoie. 

BADLYNG, «. “ Low scoandrel.” Pink. 

A wregh to were a nobill scarlet goun. 

A bacUyng. furryng parsillit wele with sable ; — 

It may wele ryme, hot it accordis nought. 

Pinkei'lon*a S, P. Jtepr. iii. 125. 

A.-S. BofdUng signiBes ''a delicate fellow, a tender- 
ling, one thav lieth much in bed.'* Somn. This must 
therefore be rather referi-ed to Franc, baxiddhuj^ casa- 
rius, a cottager, from hoiUU a cottage. 

BAD-MONEY, Bald-money, s. The plant 
Gentian, Roxb. 

BADNYSTIE, «. 

Thow barrant wit ouirset vdth fantasyis, 

— Schaw now thy schame, schaw now thy hadtnjstie, 

ychaw now thy endite repnife of rethoryi.s. 

Police of Honour y 1. 1. 

This word, w'hich Mr. Pink, has left for explanation, 
is perhai^ a corr. of Pr, badinage ^ hadmerie^ trifles, 
silly stun ; from hadin a fool, badineVt to trifle. C. B. 
baxvddyttf homme de neant ; Bullet. The sense of 
badinage agi’eos perfectly w’ell with the rest of the 
stanza. 

B4DOCH, «. 

Badoch avis marina magna nigricans. Sibb. Scot. 

p. 22. 

BADRANS, Bathkons, s. A name for a 
cat. S. 

But Badrana be the back the uther hint. 

Henryaofhe, Evergreen^ I 52. 

Bathrona for ^ef of scoarched members, 

Doth fall a fumng, and meawing, 

While monkeys are the chesnuts chewing. 

VolvWa Mock Poem^ P. i. p. 50. 

To BAE, V, n. ^To bleat, to cry as a sheep, 
S.^Soa, E. 

—The gfmmers bleat and hoe — 

And the lambkins answer mae. 

Ta/rry Woo^ Herdls CoU. ii. 101. 

Bae, The sound emitted in bleating, a 
bleat^ S* Baa^ E. 

And ouhen the lads saw thee so like a louu. 

They oickert thee with mony a bae and bleit. 

Evergreen, il. 28, st 20. 

Harmonious music gladdens every grove. 

While bleating lambkins from their parents rove, 

And o’er the plain the anxious mothers stray, 

Calling their tender care with hoarser bae. 

Bamaafa Poems, i 203. 


According to Bullet, bee, in the language of Biscay, 
signiflea bleating. He views it as a word, fomied from 
the sound. Fr. bee, id. 

I saw his henl ye.streen gaw owre the brae ; 

Wi' heartfelt grief I hear<l their mounifiil bae. 

Picken'a Poems, 1788, p. 21. 

BAFF, A, ** Shot.^’ Given as a word used in 
the North of S. Gl. Antiquary. ♦ 

To BAFF, V. a. To beat, to strike, V. Beff, 

V, 

Baff, Beff, a, 1. A blow, a stroke, S. B. 

The hollin souples, that were soe snell, 

His back they louiulert, mell for inell ; 

Mell for moll, and baf for baf, 

Till his hide flew about his lugs like caiT. 

Jamieson's BaUads, ii. 382. 

Expl. in 01. “a heavy stroke.” 

Ye've set aiild Scotia on her legs* 

Lang had she lyen, 'with beffa and flegs 
ft Buinbaz'd and dizzie. 

Dt. Beattie's Address, Boss's Helcnorrc, vi. 

2. A jog with the elbow, S. B. 

Fr. hvffe, a stroke ; Su.-G. ba^w-a, Isl. bf-a, to 
move or shake, bfaii concussion. • 

BAFFLE, A trifle, a thing of no value, 
Orkn. Siitherl. 

“ He contents himself with deponing, That the 
Genealogical Account of the Family of Garrick, in hU 
former deposition,, was a bqjle of so little importance, 
that he took no care of it, and supposes it to be lost.” 

“But this bajle, as he is pleased to term it, had 
always boon carefully preserved for more than a cen- 
tuiy’ and a half,” &c. Appeal, H. of Lords, W”. Ri- 
• chan, Esq. of Kapness, &c. v. Thomas Traill, Esq. &c. 
A. 1808. 

Perhaps a dimin. from Teut. brffe nugac, hej'-en, 
nugari, nugas effutire. It may, however, be allied to 
Isl. bahil-iur, iiugae babalorum, fri>m babb-a to prate, 
Don. hahl-er ; es^cially as the letters h, f, and p, are 
frequently interchanged. Thus Genn. baebel-n id. also 
assumes the fonn of paepel-n. V. Ludwig. 

2. Used in Angus, to denote what is eidier 
nonsensical or incredible ; as, That's mere 
baffler 

In this sense it very nearly resembles the Teut, term 
as signifying nugat. For it is viewed as synon. with 
S. buff. 

BAFFLE, s. A portfolio, Mearns ; synon. 
Blad. 

BAG, pret. V. Built ; from Big, bigg^ but 
without authority. 

My daddie bag his hoiisie wed. 

By dint o’ head and dint o’ heel, 

By dint o’ arm and dint o’ steel, Ac. 

" Jacobite Relics, i. 58. 

To BAG, V. a. To cram the belly, to distend 
it by much eating, S. 

This is used in a sense nearly allied in E. but as a 
neuter v. Hence A. Bor. ‘ * baggtngdime, baiting- time 
Grose. 

It deserves 'observation, that the same term in Teut. 
which signiflea a skin, and hence a bag, denotes the 
belly. 
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HAG, «. A quiver. , ■ 

Then bow and hag frae Mm he keist, 

And fled as ferss as Are 

Frae flint that dav. 

ChrUVi Kirk, C. i. st 18. 

* * The quiver of arrows, which was often made of the 
skin of a beast.’* Callander, N. 

halg, a sheath, a scabbard. 

BAG, A. To givej or gie one the bag^ to 
give one the slip ; to deceive one whose ex- 
.pectations have oeen raised as to any thing, 
either by a total disappointment, or by giv- 
ing something far below what he expected, 
Loth, 

2. To jilt in love, Lanarks. 

Bag, Baggage, s. Terms of disrespect or re- 
prehension, applied to a child, Aberd* 

Teut. halgh, puer. Per contemptam dicitur ; Kilia% 
E. baggaye denotes a worthless woman. 

BAG and BAGGAGE, a hackneyed phrase 
iu S. 

It is introduced by Dr. Johns, as signifying “the 
goods that are to be carried away.” But this defi 
nition does not fully convey the meaning. It properly 
denotes “ the whole moveable property that any one 
possesses in the place from wliich tne removal is made, 
as well as the implements used for containing them, 
and for conveying them away.” Arbuthnot is the only 
auGiority quoted for this phrase. ’ But it will be founci, 
I imamne, that Dr. Johns., from his friendship for 
Arbuthnot, has sometimes, merely on his authority, 
sanctioned tenns and phrases which are properly 
Scottish. , 

“Upon the last day of November, general Lesly 
returned, and baggage, from Ireland to Edinburgh.^’ 
Spalding, ii. 59. 

“This army, foot and horse, Highland and Low- 
landmen, and Irish regiment, was estimate, bag and 
to be about 6(W men.” Spalding, ii. 183. 

It is not improbable that the phraseology has been 
borrowed from the military life, from the custom of 
soldiers carrying their whole st^k of goods in their 
knapsacks. To this origin there might seem to be an 
allusion in the old song, 

Bag and Baggage on her back. 

BAGATY, BAaoETY, «, The female of the 
lump or sea-owl, a fish, S. 

“ Lumpus alter, quibusdam Piscis Gibbosus dictus. 
I take it to be the same which our fishers call the 
Hush-Padle or Bagaty ; they say it is the female of 
the former.” Sibb. Fife, p. 126. 

“The fish caught hero are, cod, whiting, flounder, 
mackerel, haggety, sand-eel, crabs, and lobsters.” 
Dysart, Fife, Statist. Acc. xii. 621. 

The name of AttsA seems allied to the Germ, name 
given it by Schonerelde seehatss ; which appears to be 
the same with Teut. Aesse, felis, q. sea-cat.- By the 
Greenlanders they are called Nipiaeifi or Catfish. 
Pennant’s Zool. iii. 103, 104. 

BAGENIN, 8. The name ^ven to that in- 
delicate toying which is common between 
young people of different sexes on the harvest 

Pcobably of Fr. origin ; as allied to hagenaud^er to 
trifle, to toy, to dally with. 



BAGGIE, 8. A large minnow, Clydes^ South 
of S. Sometimes a hag^mmnon ; ajmarently 
from the rotundity of its shape, (^^Sagged. 

BAGGIE, 8* The belly, S* O. Gl. Burns. 
From its being hag^d or crammed with 
food ; or as allied to Teut. halg\ venter. 

BAGGIER, s. A casket. 

“A baggier oontening xiii ringis, viz. ane with a 
tablet sapheir, a countenute diament, a poyntit small 
diament, & uther ten of small valew.” Inventories, 
A, 1578, p. 266. 

Fr. oaguier, petit oofira ou ^rain oii on ferre les 
bagues et les pierreries. Arcula. Diet. Trev. 

BAGGIT, adj. 1. Having a big belly ; gene- 
rally applied to a beast, S. 

2. Pregnant. 

“Siclikethat na man sla ane haggit h3nid, nor yit 
thair calffiB.” Bellend. Chron. F. 61. Ceroam foetam, 
Boeth. 

Baggit, 8. 1. A contemptuousa term for a 

child, Roxb. V. Neffow, v. 

2. An insignificant little person ; often used as 
equivalent to pestilent creature,^' ibid, 
synon. Shurf. 

3. Applied to a feeble sheep, ibid. 

“And what’s to come o* the poor bits o’ plotting 
hag fits a’ winter, is mair nor 1 can tell.” Brownie oi 
Bodsbeck, i. 224, • 

Perhaps from the idea of frequent eating, as allied 
to haggingdime, the north of E., V. Bag, v. a. Teut. 
balgh, puer ; O. Fr, baguette^ babiole, Gl. Roquefort. 

Baggit, Bagit Hobss, «. A stallion. 

Than Lichery, that lathly corss, 

Beraud lyk a oagit horss. 

And lailuesB dia him leid. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 29. 

Berand, making a noise like a stallion. V. Beir, v. 

To BAGHASH, v. a. To abuse with the 
tongue, to give opprobrious language tp 6ne, 
Perths., Fife. 

But waes me I seldom that’s the case, 

Whan routhless whip-men, scant o* grace, 

Baghaah an’ bann them to their face, — 

Atf swear they ne’er war worth their place. 

When fail’d an* auld. 

The Old Horse, DufiTs Poems, p. 84. 

Chauc. uses the v. bagge as signifying to disdain, and 
haggingly for scornfully ; alli^ •perhaps to Alem. 
baig-en jactare ; verbaging jactantia. Our term might 
be traced to Isl. bays jactora, bap^a nocere, haag-ur 
protervus. Or it might seem to be formed from Ital. 
oagasda a whore, oto^ascidne a bully. But I suspect 
that it has a more simple origin ; as dexxoting such 
an abuse of one’s good name, as might be compared 
to the hashing or mincing of meat to be put into the 
bag in which a haggis is made. 

BAGLIN, F. A puny child with a large 
belly, a misgrowu child; synon. Wamjlin; 
Caithn. 

This seems merely a dimin. from the n. v. to Bag, to 
swell out. 
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BAG-RA€^E, a. A rope of straw or heath, 
double the size of the cross-ropes used in 
fastening the thatch of a roof. This is 
kinched to the cross ropes, then tied to what 
is called the pan-rape, and fastened with 

• wooden pins to the easing or top of the wall 
on the outer side ; Ang, Isl. bagge^ fascia 1 

BAGREL, s. 1. A child ; Dumfr. 

Su.-G. bagge^ puer ; wall -ha-get puer qui gregem cus- 
todit, a herd-boy. V. Baich. 

2. A minnow, Ettr. For. 

* ^ Difficulty in fattening — a pig ! . baiting a hook for a 
6oprc//— a stickleback !-^ perSi I ** Perils of Men, 
iii. 3S2. 

3. A small person with a bTg belly ; probably • 
as resemblinjg the shape of a minnow, Roxb. 

4. Applied to all other animals that have big 
bellies, and are not otherwise w'ell grown, 
ibid. V..fiAGOiT, 8. 

Bagrel, adj. Expressing the ideas of diminu- 
tiveness and of corpulency conjoined; as, 

He^s a bagrel body,^^ i.e, one wdio although 
puny is very plump, Mcarns. 

Goth, hagge, sarcina ; b{igur, gibbosus, q. bunching 
out. I 

BAGRIE, s. * Trash, 

^ When I think on this warhVs peR 

And how little I hae o’t to myseli ; , , 

I siffh when I look on my threadbare coat ; 

T shame fa’ the gear and the bagrie o’t. 

Jierd’s VoU. ii. 19. 

BAGS, s.pL The entrails, Ettr. For.; pro- 
bably from the use to which some of tliem 
are applied in Scottish cookery, as haggis-hag. 

BAGWAME, s, A silly fellow, Ettr. For. q. 
one who knows only how to hag or cram 
his belly. 

BAY, 8. A ierm applied to the sound caused 
by the notes of birds. 

And fortherraore, to blasin this new day, 

Quhay micht dUcryue the birdia blisful bay f 
Belyue on wing the bissy lark vpsprang, 

To salute the brioht niorow with mr sang. 

Doiw. Virgil, 452, 5. V. also 403, 17. 

Rudd, has overlooked this word. It can have no 
projMr connexion with bae, bleating. 'Yet 1 have ob- 
, 861 ''^ no word more nearly allied. 

"BAICH, Baichib, «. . A child. The term 
rather betokens contempt. 

The crooked oWachoch croyl, unchrlsten, they curse ; 

They bad that baich should not be but 

Tlie Glbn$^>re, Gravel, and the Out, 

And all the plagues tiiat first were put 

Into Pandora^s purse. 

PolxoarVc Flyiing, WaUga's (Jail, P. iil. 13. 

Baichie ia atill used in this tense, Perths. It was 
formerly used in Clydea. but ia now nearly obsolete. 

It may be allied to Gael, biagh, love, affection, or C. B, 
bacltgen, a boy. But it seems to have greater affinity 


to Teut. bagh, id. 'Puer, per contemptum dicitur, 
Kilian. Germ, bcdg, Sea infant ; u^hael bntge, a sup- 
posititious child. Verel. explains Isl. baelg-niw'd, as 
denoting the murder of a (mild in the woiqb of its 
mother, the destruction of the foetus in the utenis. 
V. Wachter. 

To BAICHIE, V. a. To' cough, S. B. 

BAYCHT, adi. Both, Aberd. Reg. A, 152/). 
A perverted orthography, which, however, 
pretty nearly resembles Moes-G. bagotliy id. 
V. Bathe. 

BAID, of Bide, to suffer, S. V. Bidk, 
Byde. 

BAYED, /mrf, adj. Bent, or giving way in 
the middle, Aberd. 

Isl. beig-a fleotere, pret. heigtle ; heigia, vile quid ft 
recurvmn ; G. Andr. 

BAIGI8, s. pL Knapsacks. 

Leslie to cum from lauis to you he fyrit, 

Schairp from you vent to the lauis for neid ; 

As he VOS vvse the vthor planelie skyrit ; • 

Gar paiut thair baigis, to Oeueue haist vith spsid. 

N. Burners Aihnonitwn, 

O. Ft. haghe, a bag for carrying what is necessary on 
a journey j or hagne, equivalent to K. baggage. 

To BAIGLE, V. n. 1. To walk or run with 
short steps ; applied to the motions of a 
child, Ettr. For. 

2. To walk slowly as if much fatigued, Ettr. 
For. 

]al. haekl-a, luxare, q. to walk as if one’s limbs were 
dislocated : or btcggall, onus equi clitellarii, lateri ad- 
pensum, q. a burden dangling oy the side of ahorse, 
0. Andr. ; Ixxggl-a coiivcnvcre, volutari, vel impeiii- 
mento esse, Haldorson. Or, shall we view It as, by a 
change of w into h, originally the same w’ith S. Waigb , 
Teut. ivaegd-en vacillare, motitare ? 

BATNG, 8. A match at football, S. B. 

Has ne’er in a’ this countra’ l>eon, 

Sic shoudering and sic fa’ing, 

As happen’d bujt few oiiks sins y no, 

Here at the Ohristmas Bd’ing. 

Skinner's Mwcellanepus Poetry ^ p. 1*23. 

I need scarcely say that this is merely the S. pro- 
nunciation of balling, from ha' a ball. 

BAIKBRED, 8. A kneading-trough^ S. JB-, 
Loth. 

“Twa baikbreddis," Aberd. IL»g. A. 15.38, V. Ul. 
A.-S. bac-an pinsere, and bred tabiila. 

BAIKEN, 8. 1. A ^baiken of skins,” *^(>r 

hides,” is a burden of skins, Ettr, Fai\ It 
is not used of any other burden. 

Isl. baakn is rendered by G. And;*, moles, also onus. 

2. A sort of flap; as, ‘‘the fell with the 
baiden^^ ibid. 

BAIKIE, Bakie, 8 . 1. The stake to which 
an ox or cow is bound in the stall ; Ang. 

This term occurs in 8. Prov. ; ** Better hand loose, 
nor bound to an ill hdkU'^ Ferguson, p. S. 
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8w. paaky a stake, Seren. 

It lias been supposed by some of my friends in the 
south of S. that I have mistaken or lieen jnisinformed 
as to the meaning of this word, because they under- 
stand it differentfy^ But 1 have made partioular en- 
quiry, and am assured that it is used in no other sense 
in Angus. It has the^same signification in Fife. 

2. A piece of cui’ved wood, about eighteen 
inches long, with a hole in each end of it, 
tlimugh wiiich a rope passes to fix it to the 
stake below. It has a corresponding piece 
of rope at top, which, after the baikie is round 
the neck of the cow, is likewise tied round 
the stake, Loth. South of S. 

3. The stake of a tetlier, S. B. 

“If the stake, provincially termed a haikUy be not 
removed frequently, the cattle tread down a gi^eat pro- 
portion ^of the grass.” Agr.. Surv. Aberd. p. 365. 

BAIKIE, 8. 1. A square vessel made of wood, 

for carrying coals to the fire ; S. backet. 
Loth. 

* I know not, if this can have any affinity to Isl. 
a vessel or cup, ol baekiy a cup of beer. What 
originally signified a vessel for the use of drinking, 
might afterwards be used with greater latitude. 

2. A square wooden trough for holding pro- 
vender for cows, horses, &c.; as, ^Hhe cow’s 
baikie,! ^Hhe horse’s baikie;^* Lanarks, 

3. A wooden vessel, of a square form, in which 
dishes are washed, Lanarks. 

Baikiefu’, 8, The fill of a wooden trough, 
S. O. ' 

— “I trust and hope, that the English high-priest 
Laud — shall himself be cast into the mire, or cnoket 
wi’ the stoure of his own baki^u'n of abominations, 
wherewith he would overwhelm and bury the Evangel.” 
K. Clilhaize, ii. 104. 

BAIKIN, 8, Apparently a corruption of 
Baldachin, as denoting a canopy carried 
over the host in Popish countries. 

‘ ‘ Hose for my loixis pontifical and 2 corporalls ; 1 
groat stole with 2 tmiiclcs of white damas, with 2 
showes of cloath of gold. Item a baikin of green hroig 
satin with 3 other baikhis.** Inventory of vestments 
at Aberdeen, A. 1659. Hay’s Scotia Sacra, p. 189. 
V. Bandkyn and Bawdekyn. 

JiAlKlNS, ». pi. A beating, a drubbing, 
Ettr. For. 

Isl. bfck-iaVy levi injuria afficere, hechingy molestatio ; 
9i.-G. bok^ay contuuder^ comminuere. 

' BAIKLET, Becklet, 8. 1. An under waist- 
coat, or flannel shirt worn next the skin, 
sometimes pronounced baiglet; Dumfr. Koxb. 

This is supposed to be oorr. from back-clout, q. “a 

^ cloth” or clout for the back.** A.-S. baec, back, and 
duty a clout. 

2. A piece of linen, sometimes of woollen 
dress, formerly worn above the shirt of a 
very young child, Twedd. 

Isl. 5oep/-a, fascibus invdvere. 


BAIKS, 8. pi. “ Ane pair of baHta of woll 
wyia a balance belonging to wool-weights ; 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 16. V. Bauk, 
Bawk. 

BAIL, Bailb, Batlb, Ball, Belb, Bellb', 
8. 1. A jdame, or blaze of whatever kind, 

or for what purpose soever. 

And pyk, and ter, als haiff thai tane ; 

And lynt, and herdis, and bryntstane ; 

And dry treyis that weill wald brin ; 

And mellyt athir othir in : 

And gret fagaldis tharofi that maid, 

Qyrtlyt with ime bandU braid. 

The fagaldis weill mycht mesuryt be 
Till a gret townys quantity. 

• The fagaldis brynnand in a baUy 

.With thair cran thoucht till awaill ; 

And gift the Sow come to the wall 
To lat it brynnand on hyr fall. 

Barboufy xvii, 619. MS. 

B(xilly edit. 1620, p. 344. This is evidently meant. 
For the rhyme requires that the word be sounded as 
baill. Toimiya is here substituted from MS. for towrya ; 
edit. 1620, i.e. the size or weight of a tun. 

The A.-S. term, bad-blysc, must undoubtedly be 
viewed as the origin of A. Bor. hdUbleiz, which Ray 
gives as a synonym under Lilly -lowy explaining it, “a 
comfortable blaze.” For the etymon of LUly-low, V. 
Low, 8. 

2. A bonfire. 

Tiler folo me a ferde of fendes of helle. 

They luirle mo uukeudelOy, thai harme me In hight. 

In bras, and in brymston, I bren as a belle. 

Sir Oatoan and Qal. I 16. # 

I can scarcely think that the allusion is to a funeral 
pil 

In the same sehse are we to understand that passage : 
Wlien they had beirit lyk baitit bullis, 

And brane-wode brynt in hailia, 

Chr. Kirk, st. 23. 

Mr. Tytlor hits the general sense, explaining in hails 
as equivalent to inflame;” though it seems immediately 
to mean bonfires. V. Beir, v, 

3. A fire kindled as a signal. 

“It is sene speidfull, that thair be coist maid at the 
eist passage, betuix Roxburgh A Begw^k. And that 
it be walkit at certano fuirdis, the quhilkis gif mister 
be, sail mak taikningis be hailis birning & fyre. — Ane 
bail is warning of thair oumming,” Ac. Acts Ja. II. 
1455. c. 53, edit. 1566. 

The taikynnyng, or the hele of fyro 

Rais fira the Kluges senip vpbimand schire. 

I>Qug. VirgUy 47. 80. 

4. Metaph. for the flames of love, or perhaps 
for those irregular desires that do noj de- 
serve this name. 

At luvis law a qnhyle 1 thenk to leit, — 

Of mariage to mell. with mowthis meit, 

In secret place, mioair we ma not be sene, 

And 80 with biras blythly mv batUs beit % 

0 yowth, be glaid in to thy flowris grene. 

Henryaonty Bamnatyne Poema, p. 182. 

It ought to be observed, however, that the same 
expression occurs in 0. £. where balya denotes sor- 
rows. 

Her, he seyde, comyth my lemmau swete, 

Sehe myghte me of my balya bete, 

Yef that lady wold. 

Lauf^faly Bitaon's B. M. R. i. 212. 
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A.-S. 6^/, Su.-O. hadt^ denote a funeral pile ; A.-S. 
baelfyr, the fire of a funeral pile ; had-bl^ae^ the dame 
or of a funeral pile. But lel. fraa^flignides, not 
only rogue, but danuna vehemene, a etronff dre in 
general ; and to bum. Odin is called Ba/eiib/r, 

ron auctor, \vbich G. Andr. considere ae equivalent to 
fuTminum moderator. If Odin, as this writer aaserte, 
* be the same with Jupiter ; this character must l)o 
parallel to that of Jupiter Tonana. V. next w'ord. 

BAYLE-FYKE, «. 1. A bonfire. 

Than thai gart tak that woman brycht and scheyne, 

Accusyt hir sar of resett in that cohs : 

Feyll syiss acho suour, that scho knew nocht Wallas. 

Than Butler said, We wait weyle it was he, 

And hot thou tell, in haylefyrt sail thou de. 

WaUaGe, iv. 718, MS. 

This is the very phrase in Su.-G., used to denote 
capital punishment by burning. / hoede hrenna^ 
supplicii genus est in nostiis legibus oocurrens ; quo 
noxii ultncibus danunis comburendi dedebantur ; Ihre. 

Hence, by a change of the letters of the same organs, 
our hanefire and E. hotifire^ whtch Skinner wildly de- 
rives from Lat. ftonws, or Fr. hon^ q. d. bonus, vel bene 
ominatus, ignis ; Vr.hon/eu. A. -S. originally 

denoted the dre with which the dead were.buiiit; 
hence it gradually came to signify any great fire or 
blaze. As Moes-G. halw-jan signin^es to torment, Luk. 
xvi. 23. ; the Scripture still exhibiting the sufferings 
of the eternal state under the idea of dre ; Junius con- 
jectures, with great probability, that there had been 
some word in Moes-G. corresponding to A. -8. Oael^ 
rogus, incendium. Baelfyre is the very word used by 
(.^aedmon, in expressing t^e command of God to Abra- 
ham to present nis son as a burnt offering. The same 
writer says, that Nebuchadnezzar cast the three child- 
« ren in haehhlyae. 

It is evident that the custom of burning the dead 
anciently prevailed among the Northern nations, as 
well as the Greeks and Romans. The author of 
Ynglinga Saga, published by Snorro Sturleson in his 
History of the Kings of Norway, ascribes the intro- 
duction of this practice to Odin, after Ids settlement in 
-the North. But ho views it as borrowed from the 
Asiatics. “Odin,” ho says, “enforced these laws in 
. his own dominions, which were formerly observed a- 
mong the inhabitants of Asia. He enjoined that all 
the aead should be burnt, and that their goods should 
be brought to the funeral pile with them ; promising 
that all the goods, thus burnt with them, should ac- 
company them to Walhalla, and that there they should 
enjoy what belonged to them on earth. He ordered 
that the ashes should be thrown into the sea, or be 
buried in the earth ; but that men, remarkable for their 
dignity and virtue, should' have 'monuments erected in 
memory of them; and that those, who were distin- 
guished by any great action, should have gravestones, 
called Yngl. Sag. c. 8. 

Sturleson speaks of two distinct ages. “ Tlie first,” 
he says, “ was called (the age of funeral 

pilgie), in which it was customary to bum all the dead, 
and to erect monuments over them, qalled Bautaateina. 
But after Freyus was buried at Upsal, many of the 
great men had gfaves as well as monuments. . From 
the time, however, that Danus Mikillati, the great 
kirm of the Banes, caused a tomb to be made for him, 
ana gav6 orders that he should be buried with all the 
ensigns of royalty, with all his arms, and with a mat 
part of his riches, many of his posterity foUowea his 
example. Hence, the age of Graves (Hav^a-oUd) had 
its ongin in Denmark. But tlie age of , Funeral piles 
continued long among the Swedes and Normans.” 
Pref. to Hist. p. 2. 

According to the chronology prefixed to Sturleson’s 
history, Freyus was bom A. 65 before Christ. He is 


said to have been one of those appointed by Odin to 
preside over the sacrifices, and in latter times accoun- 
ted a god. Yuglinga Sag. c. 4. Danus Mikillati was 
bora AJD. 170. 

The same distinction seems to have been common 
among the Norwegians in ancieht tinries. Hence wo 
find one Atbiorn, in an a<idres8 to Hacon the Good, 
on occasion of a general convention of the ‘ people, 
dividing the time past into the age of Funeral Plies, 
and that of Graves. Saga Hakouar, c. 17. 

Of Nanna, the wife of Balder, it is said, Var hon 
borm a baiit ok nlegit • elldi ; Edda Saomund. “Slie 
was lx>me to the funeral pile, and coat into the fire.” 

It^thus appears, that the same term, which was lat- 
terly used to denote a bonfii-e, was in an early age ap- 
plied to a funeral pile. Hence Isl. hdX is rendered by 
Haldorson, strucs lignorum, rogus, pyra ; and Dan. 
&aa/, “a bon-fire, a pile of wood to burn dead car- 
cases;” Wolff. 

It is a fact not generally known, that the inhuman 
custom, which prevails in Hindostan, of burning wives 
with their husbands, was common among the Northern 
nations. Not only did it exist among the Thracians, 
the Heruli, among the inhabitants of Poland and of 
Prussia, during tneir heathen state, but also among 
the ^Scandinavians. ‘ Sigrida was unwilling to live with 
Eric, King of Sweden,* because the law of that country 
required, that if a wife survived her husband, she 
should be entombed with him. Now she knew that he 
could not live ten years longer ; because, in his combat 
with Styi'biorn, ho hail vowed that ho would not ask 
to live more than ten years from that time, if ho gained 
the victory ; Oddo, ^Vit. Olai Trygguason. It appears, 
however, that widows were not burnt alive : but that, 
according to the custom of the country, they previously 
put themselves to death. The following reason is 
assigned for the introduction of this horrid law. It 
was believed, that their nuptial felicity would thus be 
continued after death in Walhalla, which was their 
heaven. V. Bartholin, de Causis Contempt. Mortis. 
506,-510. 

2. Any large fire, Ayrs, 

“A large fire, whether it be in a house or in the 
fields, in Ayrshire, is still denominated a Wc— or 
Baal-fire.^^ Agr. Surv. Ayrs. p. 154, 

BAILCH, s, Ross’s Hclenore. V. Belch. 
BAILLE, 8, A mistress, a sweetheart. 

And other quhill he thocht on his dissalff, 

How that hys men was brocht to confusioun, 

Throw his last luff he ha<l in Saynet .Jiionstoini. 

Than wald‘ho think to liff and lat our slyde : 

Bot that thocht lang in hys mynd inycht nocht hyd. 

He tauld Kerle off nis new lusty (xiiLhy 

Syne ivskit hym off his trew best ooUHaill. 

W(Ul4jLc.e, V. 617. MS. 

Fr. helle^ id. It does not, however, api>ear quite 
certain, that bailie may not here be a metaphorical use 
of the word signifying a blaze ; as in moaern times a 
lover speaks of his flame. • 

BAILLESS, Belless, i. Bellows. 

“In the gmidday — tua pair of halllesay Inven- 
tories, A. 15^, p. 168. 

“ Item, ane pair of beUeaa.'^ Ibid. p. 169. 

This is more correct than the modern term hdlowaea^ 
vulgarly used, 8. 

BAILLESS, ». 

“Tuell roses of diamantis, and tuelf ruby haiUeaa 
sett in gold enftilled with quneit, blew an blak.” In- 
ventories, A. 1579, p. 293. V. Balas, and Ballac. 
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BAILLIE, Bailie, Bailyie, 1. A magis- 
trate, who is second in rank in a royal burgh, 
S. synon. with alderman^ E. 

Thair salbe seno the fraudful! failyeis 

Of Scliireliis, ProueatU, and of Bailyeia. 

Lindsay's Wa^Jas^ 169^. p. 166. 

2. The Baron’s deputy in a burgh of barony ; 
called baTonrbailie^ S. 

“I find no vestigos of any magistrates which have 
been invested with the powers of the burgh, except the 
l)ailifF of barony ; who, in former times, before the 
hereditai'y jurisdictions wore taken away, had*an ex- 
tensive jurisdiction both in criminal and civil cases. 
We have still a baron-bailie^ who is nominated by the 
lord of the manor. But the power of life and death is 
not now attached to any barony. He can, within the 
bounds of his juristliction, enforce the payment of 
rents to any amount, and decide in disputes about 
money affairs, provided the sum do not exceed L.2 
Sterling. The debtor’s goods may be distrained for 
payment, and, if not sufficient, he may be imprisoned 
for one month. He can, for small offences, fine to the 
amount of 208., and put delinquents into the stocks in 
in the day-time for tne space gi three hours.” P. Fal- 
kirk, Stirl. Satist. Acc. xix. 86. 

Baly in 0. £. denotes government. 

Sir Jon of Warrene he is chef justise, 

8ir Henry Percy kepes Galwaye. 

TliLse two had oaly of this londcs tueyo. 

Ji. BrunnCt p. 280. 

Our term is evidently from ^'r. an officer, a 

magistrate ; L. B. baliv-m. As bajul-tia and bail-us^ 
denote a judge or prsetor, it has l^n supposed that 
hailivm and haiUi are to be traced to this origin. V. 
Diet. Trev. vo. Baillu 

The learned Erskino has given a different view of 
the origin of this designation. Having remarked that 
“ a precept of seisine” is *‘a command, by the superior 
who grants the charter, to his bailie^ to give seisin or 
iKMsession of the subject disponed to the vassal of 
nis attorney, by the delivery of the proper symbols,” 
he adds; Bailie vs derived from the Fr. hailler^ to 
deliver, because it is the bailie who delivers the pos- 
session at the superior’s command.” Inst. B. ii. T. 3, 
sec. 33. 

BAILLIE, «. 

“The lord Fleming — scing the place win, past out 
at a quyet part of the neathcr batllie, and beand full 
8ca, gat ane boit neir hand, and past in Argyle.” 
Bannatyiie’s Transact, p. 123. 

This term is expl. “the postern gate, or sallyport,” 
N. n)id. But by looking to the article Balyk, which 
is merely the same word under a different orthography, 
it will api>ear that this cannot be the si^ification. A 
literary friend remarks, that “the ditenes, separating 
the peninsula of Burgh- head, in the Moray Frith, from 
the land, over wliich was the only passage by draw- 
bridges into the fort, are still called the Bruyh-oaiUies," 

It is evident that \h^,balye must be understood as 
within the castle, from the more iwirticular account 
given of it in the following extract from “The Inven- 
tory of the Munitioun and Insicht Geirdn the Castels 
of Dumbertane, 1580.” 

** Item in the nedder hall of the neddir bailyie ane 
great giniell, qnhilk will contene sextene chslder 
victual!, with the bodie of ane feild cairt for powder 
and bullett. Item in the over hall of the neddir bculyie 
ane man myln with all hir ganging geir. Item in the 
chalmer of deis of the over hiul of the neddir AaiVyiV, 
twa stand beddis. — Item in the gimell of the neddir 
bailyie thre boUie malt. Item in the iryne seUar ane 


punsion of wyne with sex ferlottis of mgt salt with 
certane peittis and turves.’* P. 301, 3(3. 

0. B. oem denotes an outlet ; also, a court before a 
house. Tout. haMe^ conseptum, vallum, septum. 

Bailliebie, Batllebib, Bailiabt, «. 1. 

The extent of a bailie’s jurisdiction. , 

“ And do hereby grant full power and commission to 
the shoriff-principid of Air and his deputies, the Bailie- 
Depute of ^e Bailkury of Cuningham, and commanding 
pfficers of the foro^— to meet upon the place, and to 
enquire into the said violence.” Wodrow/ii. 230. 

2. Sometimes the extent of the jurisdiction, of 
a ShorifiP. 

“That ilk sohiref of the realme sould gar wapin- 
schawing be maid foure tymes ilk yeir, in als mony 

S laces as war speidfull within his Baillierie," Acts 
a. I. 1425. c. 67. edit. 1566. 

BAYNE, Bane^ adj. 1. Ready, prepared ; 
Moray. 

Bcho ansuered him rycht resonably agayne, 

And said, I sail to your seruice be ha^Sy 
With all plesance, in honest causa haul, 

*Aiul I trast yhe nocht set till assaill, . 

For your worschipe, to do me dyshonour. 

WaXlacSy v. 686. MS. 

Banty edit. 1648. 

O ye doure pepill descend from DardanuSy 
Tlie ilke ground, fra quhain the first stok came 
Of yoiu lyunage, with blyith bosiun tlie same 
Sail you ressaue, thidder retumyng agane 
To seek your auld modep mak you haiie. 

Doug, Virgily 70. 32. 

Quhen I bid stryk, to seruice be thow bane, 

Wcdlacey ix. 181. MS. 
Thair fure ane man to the holt. 

And wow gif he was fane 1 
He brankit luce ane colt ; * 

For wowond he was bane. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball. i. 843. 

“Bound, ready,” Gl. 

In this sense the word occurs in' Ywaine ayid Oawih. 
Thai soght overal him to have slayn 
To venge thair lorde war thal fill bayn. 

V. 766. Bitson's E, M. R. I 83. 

2. Alert, lively, active. 

A. Bor. bain is evidently used in^ sense nearly allied. 
“Very bain about one, officious, ready to hdp;” 
Thoresby, Ray’s Lett. p. 322. 

Tlie renk raikit iu the sail], riale and gent. 

That wondir wisly wes wroght, with wourschip and welo, 
Tlie benie besely and borne blenkit hyni about. 

^amm and Qol. i. 6. 

Ane Duergh braydit about, besily and haney 
Small birdie on broche, be ane brigh fyre. 

Ibid, st. 7, 

i.e. A dwarf diligently and cUxerly turned a spi^. 

In both these places, however, the word is used ad- 
verbially ; as in the following passage : 

Be that his men the tothir twa had slayne : 

Thar horss thai tuk, and graithit thaim full hayne 
Out ofl" the toune, for dyner baid thai nayne. 

WoXlMXy V. m. MS. 

Rudd., VO. Barntj says; “Perhaps for. 5otiii, metri 
causa.” But the word, reigns its proper form, as well 
as its original signification. Isl. Oem-a, expedire, 
alicujus negotium vel iter promovere ; Landuatu. Gl. 
But although not changed from boun^ it is und^btedly 
allied to it ; as origiimttng from Sn.-G. 5d, anciently 
bu-Uy prmarare, of which we part, is hoea, whence our 
bauH, V. Bsns. 
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BATMLT.ttufv. Beadily, cheerfully. 

All Scottis w« ar that in this place is now^ 

At your commaund all bawdy we «mi 11 bow. 

WoJtXwc^y IL 690. MS. 

Perth edit, ptaynlyi edit. 1648, boldly. 


;JAYNE, ''Forte, a kind of fur,” Rudd. 

The bulges bringis in his buith the broun and the blak, 
Byand besely bayne, huge, beuer and byce. 

Doug. VirgU, 238. b. 12. 

It seems very doubtful, however, if this be not merely 
the phrase auoted above under the adj., without tlie 
oonj. q. besely and bayne. 


BAINIE, adj. Having large bones, S* O. 

The brawnie, hainiet ploughman chiel. 

Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 

The strong forehammei'. 

BurnSi lit 15. 

BAIR, Babb, s. A boar. .. 


(Alexander I.) dotat the kirk of Sanct Andros 
with certane landis namit the Balrrifik^ because ane 
hair that did gret iniuria to the pe^yll was slane in'the 
said feUd.** Bellend. Chron. B. xii. c. 15. Apricursus- 
ab apro immensae magnitudipis ; Booth. 

The quhethir he had thair, at that ned, 

Full feill that war'douchty of deid ; 

And barownys that war bauld as bar. 

Barbour^ il 233. MS. 
Fed tuskit haris, and fat swyne in sty, 

Bustenit war be maunis goueniance ! 

• Doug, Virffily 201. 32. 

What Bellenden calls the Bairriidc w by Wyntown 
denominated the Barys .'^ V. Raik, a. Not rare, 

as the term is explained Ol. Wynt. For this does not 
correspond to rayk. Mr. Macpherson has given the 
true sense of the term elsewhere, “course, range 
from Su,-G. rakay cursitare ; rekay rackay to roani. 

A.-S. baVy Genn. baevy Lat. verr-eSy id. 

As our ancestors called the boar bare^ by a curious 
inversion the bear is universally denominated by the 
vulgar a boar, S. Shall we view this as a vestige oi 
the ancient Northern pronimciation ? Su.-G. biom, Isl. 
beom, ursus. Ihre observes, that the inhabitants of 
the North alone retain the final n in this word. 


BAIRD, s. 1. A poet or bard; in our old laws 
contemptuously applied to those strolling 
rhymers who were wont to oppress the lieges. 

— “That sik as makes themselves Fules and ar 
BairdeSy or uthers sik like runners about, being ap> 

C bended, be put in the Kingis waird or ironos, sa 
g as thay have ony gudes of thair awin to live on.” 
Acta Ja. VI. 1679. c. 74. 

C. B. bardhy bardd, Gael, and Ir. bard, id.; Ir. bar- 
das a satire, a song; Arm. bardd, a comedian, Lat. 
hard-us, a poet among the Britons or Gauls. Genn. 
bar is a provinc. term for a song ; bar-en, cantare, a 
general term. Wachter derives it from baer-en, at- 
tollfere. But more probably it .has been left by the 
Gauls, or borrowed from them. 

Vrclm this word, or £. bard, a dimin. has been formed 
by later writers, bardit; but without any sanction 
from antiquity. 

2. This term has been also egpL Railer, lam- 
pdoner.” 

This turn cott now returning bak. 

Trowand some great reward to tak ; 

Bot Englis men are not so daft. 

But they percearc^ his clocked craft. 

They knew him for a sembUng haird, 

Whom to they wald give no rewarde. 

Leg. Bp. Si. Andr. Poems Cent p. 838. 


I doubt much if the passage affords pi'oof that ilu» 
is the meaning. He seems ratlier to ^ designeil a 
dissembling havrdy because, like strolling minstrels, lie 
oppressed Qie country under false pretences. 

To BAIRD, V. a. To caparison. V. Bard. 
BAIRDING, 8, Scolding, invective. 

“Johne Knox of his pre^ant ingyne and accus- 
tomit craft of rayling ana bairding, attributis to mo a 
new style, calling me Procutour for ike Papistis," N. 
Winyet*8 Quest. Keith, Apn. p. 221. 

1 ant at a loss to know whether this word may have 
been formed from Baird, a poet, as those who assumed 
. this name were latterly classed wdth maiaterful beggarM, 
who by force or abusive language acipiired thoir sus- 
tenance; or from tlie same source witli Bardach, q. v. 
The term, however, may be only a vitiated orthography 
of bearding, from the E. v. to beard, “to take by the 
hrnrd.^^ 


To BAIRGE, n, ] . To walk with a jerk 
or spring upwards, Ettr. For. 

2. To strut, Abcrd.; corr. perhaps from Fr. 
herc-^evy hers-evy to rock, to swing ; or from 
herg’-evy to wag up and down. Tent. berech» 
euy pix)perare, accelerare. 


Bairqe, 8. 
For. 


An affected bobbing walk, Ettr. 


BAIRLYG, adj. Bare-legged. Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1538, V. 16. 

B AIRMAN, 8. 1/ A bankrupt, who gives up 

all his goods to his creditors; synon. with 
Dyvour y Skene; Ind. Reg. Maj. 

“Me quha sould be made Bainnany sail swere in 
court, that he hes na gudes nor gore, attour fine 
schillings and ane plak. Apd that he sail nochl; reteiie 
to him self, of all his wonning, and profite fra that 
day, in anie time coming, bot twa pennies for his meat 
and claith : and he sail giue ilk third pennio for pay- 
ment of his debt.” Stat. William, c. 17. § 1. 

Apparently from hart, q, bonis nudatus ; although 
Skene says that, according to Alciatus, one of this 
description was obliged to sit naked on “ane cauld 
stane ; ” vo. Dyvour. Bare, S. and old E., is U8e<l 
for poor ; as in Germ. bar. 

2. This designation occurs in one of our old 
acts, where it does not seem necessarily to 
signify a bankrupt, but merely one who has 
no property of his own. 

“Sindrie wikit personis, movit in diapyte aganis 
thair nychbouris, ceissis not commonlio in thair pri- 
uate revenge to hoch and slay oxin and horses in the 
pleuch, byre, and vthirwayis^ and to blind out bair 
men and vagaboundis to the attempting of sic foull and 
schamefull enormiteis,” Ac. Acts Ja. VI. 1581. Ed. 
1814, p. 217. 

BAIRN, Barnb, 8. 1. A child ; not only de- 
noting one in a state of childhood, but often 
one advanced in life ; as implying relation 
to a parent ; S. 

Na last to liffe langare seOc I, — 

Bot for an thmw desyrs I to lest hers, 

Tumtu slauchter and dsHh with me to here, 
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As glaid tythingia vnto my child and 6ar>w, 

Amang the goistis law and skuggis derne. 

Doug. Virgitt 367. 13. 

** BarnU (sais Sanot Paul) obey your father and 
mother in all pointis, for this is Gods command.*’ 
Aim. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1551. Fol. 44. b. 

It occurs in O. E. 

Tlie bai'ne was born in Bethlem, that with his blode shal saue 

A1 that line in faith, k folowe his felowes teching. 

P. PlonghTnaUf P. 93. a. 
Thider he went way, to se hir k hir bani. 

. Ji. Brunne^ p. 810. 

Moos-G. 5om, Alem. Germ. id. from bair-arif ferre, 
gignere, procrearo ; A.-S. beam, V. Bern. 

2. Conjoined with the adj. good^ denoting one 
in a state of due subjection, of whatever 
age or rank, S. 

— “ The T^rd Gordon — by the persuasion of his uncle 
tho earl of Argyle— subscribed the covenant, and be- 
came a good Spalding, i. 290. 

*^Thi8 preaching was pleasantly heard, and he 
esteemed a good baim^ however he was before.** Ib. 
p. 299. 

A very respectable correspondent remarks that the 
S. phrase is used in a seiiso somewhat similar to that 
of the Fr. expression, un bon et\fant. 

Bairn noe Birth. A common pleonasm, 
used in a negative form, as, She has neither 
haim nor birth to mind,” denoting that a 
woman is totally free of the cares of a young 
family, S. 

To Part wi’ Bairn. To miscarry, S. 

‘ * The yeir efter, the (^ueine pairted unih hairnet bot 
nane knew by quhat meane.’* Pitscottio’s Cron. 

p. 01. 

Bairnueid, «. 1. The state of childhood. 

‘‘Item, twa lytill small culppis of gold, maid to 
quene Magdalene quhauS echo was ano bamc. Item, 
ane bassing and laver, siclyk maid for hir in hir hanif- 
heidf the tane of aget,' the uther of jespe, sett in gold, 
with ane lytill flacono of cristallyue of the samyne 
sort.” Coll. Inventories, A. 1542, p. 63, 

2, Childishness. 

Quhen udir folkis dois flattir and feny6, 

Allace ! I can bot ballattis breif ; 

Sic baimheid biddia my bryclill renye ; 

Excess of thocht dois me mischeif. 

Puiibart Bannatyne Poetas. p. 65. V, Heid. 

Bairnie, «. A little child, S. 

“ That the said Sprott’s wife having given an egg to 
her bairnie^ that came out of the panneU’s house, there 
did strike out a lumpe about the biraess of a goose-egg, 
that continued on the bairiie while it died, and was 
occasioned by hir enchanted egg.” Law’s Memor. 
Pref. Ivii. 

Bairnie of the E’e. The pupil of the eye, 
Meams. 

A beautiful metaphor, expressive of the instinctive 

^ watchfulness constantly employed for its preservation, 
like that of a tender piother towai’ds the child of her 
love. 

Bairn’s-bairn, s. a grandchild, Aberd. 

A.-S. beama hearn^ pronepos: Sa.-G. barmd>am, 
grandchild ; Dan. bame bam ; Isl. bame boemt id. 


Bairnless, a^. Childless, without perogeny, S. 

A.-S. beamleoB, Dan. bameloes, id. 

Batrnis-Bed, «. “The matrix. Similar 
phrases in common use are, ealfa-bed, lamia 
bed.” Gl. Compl. S. 

“ I sau muguart, that is gnde for the snffooatione of 
ane vomans haymia hed.** Compl. S. 104. But the 
author of the Gloss, thinks it should be bed, “ Baymia 
Aw/, ” he says, “ma’ 

child-bed. — In the legend of, St. Margrete, childe-hed 
occurs in this sense, if it be not an error of the copyist.” 
The following is the passage referred to. 

There ich fiude a wUf, 

That, llztor is of barn, 

Y com iber also sone, 

As euer ani am : 

Zif it be unblisted, 

Y croke it fot or arm ; 

Other the wlif her seluen 
Of childehed be forfam. 

OL p. 311. 

i.e. She dies in cons^uenoe of child-bearing. This 
seems to be merely an improper use of A.-S. edd had^ 
infancy. In A.-S. the matrix is called cUd-harm^ tliat 
is, the covering of the child. 

Bairnly, adj, Cliildish, having the manners 
of a child ; S. 

With such bravo thoughts they throng in through the port, 
Thinking the play oi’ fortune baimdy sport ; 

And as proud peacocks with their plumes do prank, 

Alongst tho bridgo they merche in cattle rank. 

Muses Thren. p. 116, 

.Sw, hamsligy id. 

“Sono eftir, the princes retuniit fra thair insolent 
and bamelie contencioun to the camp.*’ Bellend. T. 
Liv. p. 100. Juvenili, Lat. 

Bairnliness, 8. Childishness. S. 

“Ill veritie it is great barnelinea to be sa hastelie 
seducit and begylit, es 

importance : and the Apostle doith admonis ws to be 
bamea in malice, bot nocht in wit.** J. T)rrie’8 Refu- 
tation, pref. 6. 

Bairns’ Bargain. 1. A bargain that may 
be easily broken ; as, “ I mak nae bairns' 
bargains,'' I make no pactions like those of 
children, S. 

2. A mutual engagement to overlook, and 
exercise forbearance as to, all that has 
passed, especially if of an unpleasanUdescrip-* 
tion, Fife; syiion. with the phrase, 
for LeUAbee, 

Bairn’s-pan, s. * A small pan of tinned ^ron, 
for dressing, or hastily warming, a child’s 
meat, S. 

Bairn’s-part of Gear. That part of a 
father’s personal estate to which his children 
are entitled to succeed, and of which he can- 
not deprive them by anj' testament, or other 
gratuitous deed to tme effect after his death ; 
a forensic phrase, S.; synon. Legitim and 
Portion Natural, 
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**The hcdrM pari ii their UgUim or portion natural^* 
BO called, Decanae it IQowb from the natural obligation 
of parenta to provide for their children, ko* The 
haims part^vn on]^ competent aa to the father^s means, 
and is not extended to the mother or grandfather; 
nor is it extended to any but lawful children. Neither 
is it extended to all children, but only to those who 
•are not forisfamiliated; and it carries a third of the 
defunct’s free moveables, debts being deduced, if his 
wife survived, and a half if there was no relict.” Stair’s 
Instit. p. 628. 

Sw. hamcM/rf^ the patrimony of children, from ham 
and aarf^ inheritance. 

Baibns-plat, 8 . The sport of children, S. 

Nay, verily I was a child before : all Iwgozms are 
but baim6‘play : I w6uld I could beg^ to m a Ohris- 
tiau in sad earnest.” Ruth. Lett P. i. bp.^.96. 

“Mr. Wodrow, out of his ignorance. «md want of 
experience, writes of sufferingt and embracing of the 
bloody rope, as if it were badrm-pl^, Bu^ now there 
is ground — to conclude from what they have done and 
left undone these many years bygone, and from the 
breath they speak iCnd write with (if they get not 
another spirit), that the greater part, both of ministers 
and professors, give but the oid price, ana dnd no 
beans in Prelacy, nor yet a sufficient ground to state 
their sufferings upon, on this side of black Popery, as 
long as they have either soul or conscience to mort- 
godge in the cause ; and if these would not do, to sell 
ml out of the ground.” Walker’s Remark. Passages, 
p. 131. 

In this uncharitablo sentence, l^eans, I suppose, 
should bo baneSf i.o. bones j according to the use of the 
phrase, used in E. writing, to make no hones of a thing, 
to make no scruple about it ; a metaph. apparently bor- 
rowed from a dog that devours all. 

Bairntymb, Barne-teme, 8 . 1, Brood of 
children, all the children of one mother; 
S. "A. Bor. 

Haill I Blessit mot thou be 
For thy borne teme. 

Houlale iii. 7. MS. 
And 011 1 how well I thouglit if a’ 

Was wair’d, as well 1 might, 

While wi’ my bonny hairntime I 
Seemed a’ nis heart’s delight. ^ 

Lady Jane, Jamieson’s Popular Ball. U. 81. 
Thae lkmie bairntime, Heav’n has lent, 

Still higher may they heeze ye 
Jn bliss, till fate some day is sent 
For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 

Bums, lil. 96. 

R. Brunne uses team by iteelf, p. 20. 

After Edbalde com Ethelbert his earn, 

Adelwolfe’s brother, of Egbrihte’s team. 

A.-S. beam-team, liberorum sobolis procreatio ; 
Scotis, says Lye, heamlxme, posterity; from A.-S. 
beam child, ana team offspring. 

2. The course of time during which a woman 
has bom children, Meams. ^ • 

This sense proceeds on the idea that time is properly 
the filial syllable, instead of A.-S. team. 

Baibns-wohan, 8 . A child’s maid, a dry 
njorse; S. 

**Th6 only servant — ^that he could not get rid of, 
owing to her age and infirmities, was Maudge Dob- 
bie, who, in her youth, was haims-troman to his son,” 
The Entail, i. 2. 


BAIS^ adj. Having a deep or hoarse sound ; 
E. ha88. 

The hais trumpet with ane bludy soun 
The signe of batel blew ouer all the toun. 

Demg . Virgil , 880. 20. 

Bucoina rauca, Virgil. Literally it signifies low, Fr. 
has. 

Her nose haoM, her browea hye. 

Gower, Gonf. Am. F. 17. a. 

BAISDLIE, odxi. • In a state of stupefaction 
or confusion. 

Amaisdlio and haisdlie, 

Uicht bhkjilie they ran. 

Bwel’s^Pily., Watson’s Coll. ii. 20. V. Bazkd. 

BAISE, 8. Haste, expedition, S. B. Su.-G. 
basHZy citato gradu ire, currere, Hire. 

To BAISE, r. a. To persuade, to coax, 
Strathmore. 

This has been derived from Fr. hais-er to kiss ; q. to 
wheedle by endearments. It may, however, have a 
common origin with BaZ£I>, q. v. as signifying to 
stupify one by constant solicitation ; or rather be 
viewed as the same with Germ, hah-en, irritare, insti- 
gare, ini]:>ellere ad agendum, consilio, uut adhortatioue; 
Wachter. 

BAISED, 'part. pa. Confused, at a loss what 
to do, S. V. Bazed. 

To BAISS, V, a. To sew slightly ; S. 

This is merely a corr. of E. baste, from Fr. bastir, to 
make long stitches. 

1. Properly, to stitch two pieces of cloth to- 
gether, that they may bo kept straight in 
the sewing, S. 

2. To sew with long stitches, to sew in a coarse 
and careless manner, S.; synon. Scoby Loth. 

Baiss, 6. The ^ act of stitching two pieces 

of cloth together, previous to their being 
rightly sewed, 8. 

Baissing-threads, Basing-threads, s. pL 
The threads used in stitching before sewing, 
Selkirks. 

To BAISS, V, a. To beat, to drub, Loth. 
Baissing, 8. A drubbing, gelkirks. 

Su.-O. has-a caedere, ferire. 

BAISS, Baise, adj, 1. Sad, sorrowful, Ettr. 
"iB^or. 

2. Ashamed, ib. signifies extremely 

averse, Clydes. V. Baist, part, pa, 

“But quhon yer Maigeatye jinkyt fra me in the 
baux, and left me in the darknosse, I was baiss to kum 
again wi* sikklin ane oucere [answer]. ” Hogg’s Winter 
O^les, ii. 41. 

Fr. (os, basse, humble, dejected. Fris. baes-en 
delirare. 

To BAIST, V. a. To defeat, to overcome, S. 
B. 


O 
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As the same word has the sense of E. h(Mte^ to beat, 
instead of deriving it as Johns, does, from Fr. 6a#- 
. toniier^ I would trace it directly to Isl. beyst-a^ baust^a, 
id. caedere, ferire ; from Su.-G, bas-a, id. 

This is pron. bcast^ S. A. which would seem, indeed, 
to be the proper orthography ; as the word is given by 
a celebrated writer of our country. 

“Courage, comrade 1 Up thy heart, Billy, we will 
not be beasted at this bout, for I have got one trick, ex 
hoc m hoc,'" Urquhart’s ^^belais, p. 29. 

Baist, 8. 1. One wlio is struck by others, 

especially in the sports of children ; S. B. 

The Isl. phrase has considerable analogy ; Btria oc 
hey stay serviliter tractare ; Verel. 

2. One who is overcome, S. . 

BAIST, pa. Apprehension, afraid; as, 
Wer’t no for that I should na be sae baist^' 
Dumfr. 

Evidently allied to Bumbazed. V. Bazsd. 

Baistin, 8. A drubbing, S. from E. and S. 
haste, to beat. 

BAIT, 8, A Boat. V, Bat. 

To BAIT, V, a. To steep skins in a ley made 
of liens’ or pigeons’ dung, for the purpose 
of reducing them to a proper softness, that 
they may be thoroughly cleansed before they 
are put into the tan or bark, S. After be- 
in^ thus baited, they are scraped with a 
knife called a grainer. 

Bait, The ley in which skins are put, S. 

8u,-G. bet-a fermento maceraro; beta hiuiar, coria 
preparare fermcntando, i.e. tohaithidcR, S. Teut. beet- 
en net leader, preparare coria, (whence beet-water, aqua 
coriarionim ;) also bett-en, fomeutis foris applicatis 
tcpefacero ; Germ, heUz-en, “to ‘steep, to infuse, to 
macerate,” Ludwig. Hire Ih inclined to consider Moes- 
G. heists, leaven, as the source of the other terms. 

BAIT, Bed, The grain of wood or stone, 
Aberd. 

Isl. heil, lamina explanata. 

To BAYT, V. n. 1. To feed, to pasture ; 
•Gl. Sibb. 

2. In an active sense, to give food to. 

——The King, and his ineiiyo, 

To Wenchhiiry all ciunmyn ar. 

Thar lychtyt all that thai war, 

To bciyt thar horss, that war wery. 

And Douglas, and his cumpany, 

Baylyt alaiia besid thalhi nor. 

Barbour, xiil. 689. 591. MS. 

Dr, Johnson strangely derives the v. Bait from abate ; 
whereas it is evidently from A.-S. bat-an, inesoare. 
But perhaps we have the word in a original form 
ill Isl. heit-a, to drive cattle to pasture, pastum agere 
pecus, G. Andr. : whence heit, feeding, pasture ; hross- 
ixbeit, the baiting of a horse. 

By the way, I may observe, that Johnson also er- 
roneously denvea Bait, to set doM on, from Fr. batt-re ; 
while the word is retained in the very same sense in 
Isl. bcit-a, mcitare, ad beiUa hvmdana, instigare oanea. 


To BAI'tOHIL, r. a. To bea^ soundly, 
Boxb.; apparently a dimin. from A.-S. beat- 
atif to beat. 

BAITH, adj. JBoth. V. Bathk. 
BAITH-FATT, s. A bathing vat. 

“The thrid sonne Johne Stewart was Erie of Marr, 
and was slane in the Canogait in ane baith/att,** Bel- 
lend. Cron. B. xii. c. 6. 

A.-S. baeth thermae, md/aet vas. . 

BAITTENIIT, »arf. pr. Thriving; as, 

That’s a fin^oaiitenin* bairn,” i. e. a thriv- 
ing child ; Menteith. 

Most probably the same with E. batten, to fatten ; 
which, Johns, observes, is of doubtful origin. The 
root may be Teut. bat-en, baet-en, prodesse, Isl. baet-a, 
reparare ; whence 6atn-a, meliorescere, to grow better. 

Baittl^:, adj» 1. Rich with gras^, afFording 
excellent pasturage ; Ettrick Forest. 

This seems merely a derivative from the preceding 
V. Isl. beit signifying pasture, haittle, q. beittle, may 
have been formed by te, a note of derivation, v . 
Wachter, Prolcg. Sect. 6. 

It is also pron. Bettle. 

It property denotes that sort of pasture where the 
grass is snort and close. 

“We turn pastiu'e to tillage,— and heather into 
green sward, and the poor yarpha, as the benighted 
creatures here caU their peat-bogs, into haittle grass- 
land.” The Pirate, iii. 182. 

ThousondH of steids stood on the hill, 

Of sable trappings vaine } 

And round on Ettrick’s haittle haughs 
Grew no kin kind of graine. 

Hogg's Mountain Bcerd, p. 124. 

2. The term in Dumfr. is applied to lea^ that 
has a thick sward of fine sweet grass. This 
is called a bettle hit. 

Shall wo view this as traduced from a common origin 
with Isl. beU pascuum, bdti pastum agero pecus, as 
axjplied to gross fit for pasture ? It is penvaps the same 
with what Bp. Douglas denominates Battill-gers, q. v., 
ajso Battell. 

BAIVEE, s, A species of whiting. 

“Assellus argentei coloris, squamosus, Whitingo 
major ; our fishers cidl it the Baivee.** Sibbald, Fim, 
123. Gadua Merlangus, 2. Linn. 

BAIVENJAR, 8. A tatterdemallion, a raga- 
muffin, Upp. Clydes. 

This is undoubtedly a word left in this district since 
the time of the Strathclyde kingdom ; C. B. bawyn, a 
dirty, mean fellow ; fi*om haw, £rty, mean. Ba, dirt, 
is given as the root ; Owen. 

BAIVIE, a, A large collection ; applied to 
a nuqierous family, to a covey of partridges, 
. (fee. Ettr. For. 

BAK, Backs, Bakib-bibd, «. The bat, S. 

Vp gois the hede with hlr pelit leddren flicht, ; 

The larkis dlscendis from the skyis hicht 

Bwg. VirffU, 449 . 87 . 

, The sonnyS llcht is nau^ the wore, traist me, r. 

AUthochte the bak hisH>richt beames deith fie. 

Ibid, 8 . 49 . 

Vespertilio, Virg. Donglfui has a similar alludop 
elsewhere : 
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For to bebald my sicht micht not indure, 

Mai/nor the bricht sone may the bakkis ee. 

]^alice qf Honour ^ L 37. 

* The storke alscs heron after his kSndei and the 
and the hake," Lev. xi. 19. Basaandyne’s 
Bible, 1676. 

The modem name in S. is backie^bird. Su.-G. na«- 

• badiM, naUhahay id. from naU night, and backa, Dan. 
aften boJckey from aften evening. As this animal is in 
£. denominated the rearmowfey one might suppose, 
from the apparent analogy, that backe were to be under* 
stood in the sense of retro. But the bat seems to bo 
oidled in A.-S. hrere-muBy from hrer-atiy agitare ; as 
equivalent to another of its names, flitter-moiise. 

Backe is used by Huloet, in his Abcedarium, A. 
1662. * * Backe or Reremouse which flieth in the darke. ** 

BAK, 8, On haky behind. 

— **The nobill Fabis, iuclusit baith on bak and 
afore, -r-war al slane.” Bollend. Tt Liv, p. 186. 

A.-S. an haecy retro, retrorsnm ; whence E. akack. 

BAKE, «. A small cake, a biscuit, S. 

Here's crying out for bakes and gills. 

^ BumSy ili. 86. 

From A.-S. hac-any Su.-G. hahay Ac. to bake. 

* To BAKE, t>.,a. This term is rather re- 
stricted to the act of kneading, which is dis- 
tinguished from what is called firing bread, 

-B. 

A. -8. 6(W-an, Su.-G. bahay have the same significa- 
tion ; pinsere. 

In tno operation of preparing bread, when this is 
performed by JiflFerent arsons, he who kneads is 
called the Bakatery Aberd. 

In Anmis, it is not reckoned happy for two persons 
to bake bread together. I have heard no reason as- 
signed for this superstition. 

Baking-Case, s. A kneading*trough. The 
Back-bread^ *in Aberd. Bake-bready is the 

. board on which the dough is kneaded in the 
baking-case, 

BAKGARD,*^. A rear-guard. 

The Brie Malcom lie bad byd with the staill, 

To folow thaim, a bakaard for to be. 

Wallacey ix. 1742, MS. 

BAKHEIR, «. 

Thow hes broken conditioun, thow hes not done richt, 

Thow hecht no bakheir to bring, hot anerly we ; 

Tliaii’to I tuik thy hand, as thow was trew knicht. 

liauf Coilyeary D. ij. a. 

If properly one word, H must signify a supporter, a 
second ; as if comiiounded of A.-S. bate back, and hr 
lord, or htra servant. But I rather think that it should 
be to bring na bak heiry i.e. **no backing here,” or 

. ‘^hifher.” 

BAKIE, 8. The black headed gull, Lams 
marinus, Linn, Orkn. and Shetland. ’ 

BAKIE, 3. The name given to one kind of 
peat, S. 

“When to a prorar cousutehce, a womui, 

on; eaoh side of the line, kneads or bakes this paste, into 
masses, of the shape and size of peats, and spreAds them 
in rows, on the grass. — From the manner of the opera- 
tion, th^e peats are called Bakiea.'* Dr. Walker, 
Prize flwayff, Highl, iSoc. S. ii. 121. 
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BAKIE, «. A stake. V. Baikie. 

BAKIN-LOTCH, «. Some sort of bread, 
most probably of an enticing quality. 

For there was nowthor lad nor loun 
Micht eat a bakin-lotch. 

Evergreetiy ii. 180. st 11. 
Teut. lock-etiy to entice, lock-aesy a bait. 

BAK-LAND, 8, A house or building lying 
back from the street, S. 

‘‘Anent the accioune — for the nocht sustenyng A 
vphaUling of the bak latul — & tonnoincnt of the said 
vmquhile Alexanderis, hand in the burgh of Edin- 
buivh on the northt half of the kinms gate ; — and for 
the hurt, dampnage & scath sustciiitl^ the said .Johne 
A Jonet in the dovnfalling of the said hak-landy^' &c. 
Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1490, p. 149. 

A house facing the street is called aforelamly 8. V, 
Land. 

BAKSYD, 8, The back part of a liouse, 
Aberd. Reg. MS. 

* Backmicy the back yard of a liouhe where the poul- 
try are kept. West.” Grose. V. Backside. 

BAKSTER, Bax8TEk, A baker, S. 

** Bakstersy quha baikes bread to he sauld, sou Id 
make quhite bread, and well haikeii, couformo to tlie 
consuetude and approbation of honest men of the burgh, 
as the time sail servo.” Burrow Law'cs, c. 07. Baxskry 
c. 21. 

“Sync there were proper stewards, cunning baxte.rSy 
excellent cooks and potingars, with confections and 
druggs for their deserts.” Pitscottie, p. 147, quoted 
by Pennant, as “Sir David Lindsay of the Mount.” 
Touv in 8. 1769, p. 120, 121. V. Bhowsteii. 

BAKMAN, 8, Follower, a retainer. 

Sen hunger now gois up and down, 

And na gud for the jakinen ; 

The laird.'i and laflyes ryde of the tonn, 

For feir of himgerie bakmen.. 

Maitland PomSy p. 189. 

From hacky behind. The term backmen is used, hut 
in a different, sense, in some of the sea ports of Angus, 
to denote those porters who cany opals ashore from 
the lighters on their backs, V. Back. 

BAL, Ball, the initial syllable of a great 
many names of places in Scotland. 

It is generally understood as simifying the place, or 
town, from Ir. and Gael, baiky bmly id. But it is well 
known, that the vow'els are often changed, while the 
word is radically the same. Now, the ou.-G. and Isl. 
bol has the very same moaning ; domiciliuni, sedcs, 
villa ; Hire. Notwithstanding the change of tlic vowel, 
the Gothic appears to have the preferable claim. For 
ball in Ir. and Gael, seems to be an insulated term, not 
connected with any other, ^toitting of no derivation, 
and itself having no derivatives. iTut 8u.'G, and Isl. 
bol is from bo~a, 6M-a, Moes-G. bau-an, to dwell ; 
and has a great many cognates ; as boy body byley a house, 
or in a compound state, hybyky nybyky iihyky id.; ha 
an inhabitant, bokarly a peasant, bolagy society, Ac. 
As the Goths could not in such circumstances be sup- 
posed to borrow fropi the Irish or Highlanders of Scot^ 
land; it may be supposed that the Irish borrowed their 
term from the colony of Firbolg, or Belgae, who in an 
early period settled in Ireland. 

BALA-PAT, 3. “ A pot in a fom-booso for 
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the use of the family during harvest, ra- 
clusive of the reapers’ pot Allan’s Diet. 

Perhaps allied to Gael, bail^ a place> a residence ; or 
Isl. Su.-G. bol praedium, villa, domicilium ; q. the 
village-pot. 

BALAS, 8. A sort of precious stones, ac- 
cording to Urry, brought from Balasaia in 
India. 

der goldin haire and rich atyre, 

In fretwiae couchit with poarlU quhite 
^ And grete heUaa^ lemyng as the fyre. 

King's Qua/i/r^ 27. 

No saphlre in Inde, no rube rich of price, 

There lacked then, nor emeraud so grene, 

Bedes Tiirkes, ne thing to my deuioe. 

That may the castel maken for to shene. 

Chaucer ^ Court of Love^ v. 80. 

Fr. bcUaiSy a sort of bastard ruby. 

“A precious stone, IV. baU; ” Palsgrave, 

BALAX, «. A hatchet, Aberd. 

A.-S. bille^ Isl. byla, Su.-G. bH, bila, securis, an axe; 
properly one of a large size, such as that used for felling 
trees. Verel., however, renders Isl. bolgxe, securis 
Major ad truncanda ligna; and Ihre derives Su.-G. 
baalyxa^ bolgxa, from baal ingeus, and yxa securis. 

BALBEIS, 5. pL Halfpence. 

The stableris gottis na stabil hos ; 


The hyre women Mttis na balbeis. 
Maitland Poems ^ p. 182. 


V. Bauik. 


BALD, Baulp, adj, 1. Bold, intrepid, S. 

Henry than Kyng of Ingland— 

Had a swne than Willame cald, 

That wee a atowt man and a bald. 

Wyntoion, vii. 6. 198. 

For mais or burdoun afrayit wele at rycht, 

Quha has thereto reddy bald sprete lat se. 

Doug. Virgil j 189. 47. 

This idiom, according to which the adj. has the 
indefinite article prefixes, without the subst,. which 
has been previously mentioned, is still muen used, 
csMcially S. B. 

This is the proper and original sense of the word. 
But it is vulgarly used in several oblique senses. 

2. Irascible, of a fiery temper, S. 

Venus towart the IVoiane side tuke tent, 

Aganis quham all full of matalent 
Satumus douchter Juno, that Ihll bedd Is 
Towart the partye aduersare bohahiis. 

Doug. Virgil^ 347. 4. 

As there is no epithet in the orf^nal, bald may per- 
haps signi^ haughty, imperious, m which sense it is 
also used, B. 

Then Jeany smil’d ; said, You’re beguil’d, 

I canna nuicy thee : 

My ralnny baiud, she wou’d me scauld ; 

Sae dinna die for me. 

A. ,KpcQl*sJPoem8f p. 32. V. Bardach. 

‘ ‘ The third was— as hauP as ony ettercap. J oumal 

from London, p. 2. 

3. Keen, biting,” expressive of the state of 
the atmosphere, S. 

— And Boreas, wi’ Ids blasts sae hauldf 
Was threat’ning a’ our kye to kill 

Sona^ Tak' yowr atUd cl^ak odmU you. 
The hauXd keen-mting foroe of Boreas by 
The blust’ring south Is blunted,— 

Dcisjidson'M SeaioMi p, 17((. . 


4. Pungent to the taste, or keenly affecting the 
organ of smelling, S. 

In this tense mustard, hotse-radish, Ao. are said to 
be bauld. 

5. Certain, assured. 

The bevar hoir said to this berly beme, ^ 

This breif thow sail obey sone, be thou bald, 

Henryaone^ Bannatyne PoemSy p. 133. 

The word occurs in the same sense, in Ywaine and 
Gawin. 

This ilk knight, that be ye balds, 

Was lord and keper of that bald. 

Ver. 169. Ritson's Metr. Rom. v. 1. 

6. It is also used, in a very oblique sense, as 
signifying, bright. 

bajUt mooM quoth Benny Gask, another pint 
quoth Lesley;’* «. Prov. “spoken when people en- 
courage themielv^ to stay a uttle longer m the ale- 
house, because they have moon-light. ” Kelly, p. 53. 

A.-S. bald, becUd, Alem. Su.-G. Germ, bald, Isl, 
bdld-ur, Ital. bald-o, bold ; 0. Fr. baulde, impudent, 
insolent, trop hardie en paroles, Gl. Bo^i. Rose. 
Ihre derives Su.-G. bald from baeU-a, valere, which 
has been viewed a# the origin of £. ahle, q. ec badle, 
possum. Bald, as used in the sense of assured, is a 
Germ, idiom : bald, confisus, et confidenter ; Gl. laps. 
baldo, fiducialiter; Gl. Boxhom, baldlihho, confidenter; 
Belg. bout spreken, cum fiducia et animositate loqui ; 
Wachter. 

Isl. ball-r, bald-ur, strenuus, ferox, is viewed as the 
same with Balldr, Balldur, the name given to Odin, 
one of the deities of the ancient Goths ; Kristnis. Gl. 
G. Andr. derives the latter from Baal or Belus, which 
simiifies a friend, a lord, or husband. He refers to the 
Phenician or Hebrew. As the Celtic nations had their 
Bd or Belus, it is not unlik^ that the Goths might 
bring with them, from the East, the same object of 
idolatrous worship. 

Several of the names of Gothic deities have been 
brought into use as adjectives. Thus Od^r, the Isl. 
name of Odin, s^ifies also furious, (S. %ood,) like a 
furious Sibyl. The reason of this application of the 
term, as assigned by G. Andr. is, that the Sibyl 
iwurod forth verses, under ^the protended inspiration of 
Odr, the Apollo of the Goths. 

^ It seems uncertain, whether Frea, the wife of Odin, 
and the Venus of the North, received this name from 
her beauty ; or whether, because of her celebrity in 
this respect, her name camo afterwards to be used 
adjectively ; as Germ, /rcy signifies puloher, amabilis, 
beautiful, lovely. 

To Bald, v. a. To imbolden. 

Than schame and dolour, mydlit bayth ouer ane, 

Baldis the pepil Archad^ euer ilkane 
To the bargane aganis thare inemyes. 

Doug. Virgil,.^, 26. 

This verb is formed from the adj. 

BALDERRY, 8. Female handed orc!his, a 

E lant, S. Orchis maculata, Linn. Female 
anded orchis, Anglis. ^Iderry^ Scotis.” 
Lightfoot, p. 517. 

This name is also given to the Orchis latifpUa. The 
word is pron. Bawdry ; and it has been suppdeed lihat 
it may have originate from the term Smoaty p aS the 
plant is vulgarly believed to have an apIui'^^Usiaeal 
virtue, and in some counties recerves a ji^ss designa- 
tion from the form of the bulbs of the i^. By ohil- 
drop in Lanarks. the root is commonly desired, Th^ 
Laird and Lady. ' 
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BALD-SyROD, *. 

A skeg, a soorner, a skald, 

A bald strod and a bald, 

Colkelbie Saw, F, i v. 100. 

Probably bald, as used by itself, is equivalent to, a 
bold person. Id. alrad denotes obscene language or 

^ oonduot ; G. Andr. vo. Strtd, p. 228. • 

BALEEN^ $. The designation given, by the 
Scottish whale-^fishers, and by fishers in 
general, to the whalebone of commerce, 

Quaedam [balaenae] corneas laminas in ore habeant, 
quae nautis nostris diountur, Whalea wUh baUen; quod 
enixn Anffli Whal^one et Jins, nostri baleen yocmit,. 
Sibb« Phalainologia, Praef . 

It has been justly»said, that toMehone is a very in- 
accurate denomination ; and that' in E; there is no ap- 
propriate term, equivalent to tbe/onoiw oi the Fr. 

'A. balenes, **wnaU-bonea i,^wl^-bohe bodies [bod- 
dice] ; French bodies CJottoK Ballaitt Bopdiob. 
Belg. 'batyn, whalebone, whidefins $ Sewsl. Both these, 
like Fr. oaleine, the* name of the whale, are obviously 
from the Lat. term. I have observed no similar 
designation in any of the Goth, dialects ; notwithstand- 
ing the gre^it variety of names given to the whale, 
according to the p^icular species, and the long ac- 
quaintance of the Goth, nations with whalo-fishing. 

BALGONE PIPPIN, a species of apple, S. 

**Th6 Balgone pij^in, so named from the seat of 
Sir James Suttie in J^t Lothian, much resembles the 
golden pippin, and to all its excellencies adds the ad->. 
vantage of larger size.*’ Neill*# Horticult. Edin. En- 
cycl. p. 209. 

BALK and BURRAL. 

*^The hills and heath ground being ridged, appear 
to have been under cultivation at some former pei^d, 
at "least that partial kind of it called balk and ourral, 
which consisted of one ridge very much raised by the 
plough, and a barren space of nearW the same extent, 
alternately.’* P. Turrifif, Aberd. Statist. Acc. xviii. 
404. 

For Balk, V, Bank, 2. The only word that resem- 
bles Burral, is Isl. alburd^ar, divisio agi'oi'um inter 
vicinos per restim facta ; VereL q. by transposition, 
hurdal; from al a thong, and perhaps bur, byrd, a^vil- 
lage, a field/ 

BALDERDASH, s. Foolish and noisy talk, 
poured out with great fluency, S. 

This word is also E. and derived by Dr. Johnson, 
from A.-S. bald bold, and dash, I mention it merely 
to suggest, that perhaps it is allied to Isl. bulldur, 
susurronum blateratio vel stultorom balbuties, G. 
Andr. p. 42. 

BALEN. V.Pauis. 


BAI^YE, 

*<The Lord Fleming, who commanded the castle [of 
Dunbarton,! hearing the tumult, fied to the neather 
Baly^ (so they oall the part by which they descend to 
the river) and escaped m a little boat.” Spotswood, 

p.2«2. 

Probably from Fr. bailies, a term used by Froissart, 
as sijfnifymg barricadoes. Bailies des murs, the our<i 
tains; Ihot. Trev. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether 
this be meant of the Bayle, ** a space on the outside of 
the ditch i^somznonly sorroandea by strong palisades, 
and some^es by a low embattled wall ; or the bed 
Hum, or bailey. Of these thtre were two^ the inner 
and oqter^They were |wpeiiy areas, #eparated from 


each other **by a strong embattled wall and towered 
Mte.” The inner commonly contained the houses and 
barracks for the garrison, the chapel, stables and 
hospital,” Grose’s Military Antiq. i. 2, 3. 

BALL, 8, Bustle, disturbance, Aberd. 

Isl. haul, boel, molestatio, noxa, dolor : * G. Andr. p. 
23. 

BALL, 8. A parcel, used in the sense of E. 
hale* 

“ Accordingly draw a bill of loading, which is of a 
common stile, bearing, that such a Ml or coffer — is 
emb^ked this — day , the which baU is consignable 

^ nt l^ndon to Mr. , merchant,” Ac. Sir A. Bal- 

four’s Letters, p. 95. 

Fr, haUe, **a packe, as of merchandise;” Cotgr. 
Tout, hal fasois. * 

BALLANDIS, a. pi. A balance for weigh- 
ing- 

“Ane pair of ballandis weyth wychtis pertoinyug 
tharto of the gryt b3aid, A ane wthir pair oi the small 
bynd vrith the weichtis.” Al)erd. Reg. A. 1635, V. 16. 

“Item ane pair of ballandis of bras to wey poulder.” 
Inventories, A. 1666, p. 172. 

BALLANT, s, A ballad ; the general pro- 
nunciation among the vulgar throughout S. 

“ But they [the smugglers] stick to it, that they’ll 
be streekit, and hae an auld wife when they’re dying 
to rhyme ower prayers, and ballants, and charms, os 
they ca’ them, rather than they’ll hao a minister to’ 
come and pray wi’ them — that’s an auld threep o 
theirs.” Guy Mannering. iii, 110. V. Fern-sebd. 

“An’ it were about Robin Hood, or some o’ David 
Lindsay’s ballants, ane wad ken better what to say to 
it.” Monastery, i. 150. 

BALLANT-BODDICE, Boddice made 
of leather, anciently worn by ladies in S. 
Fr, balenea, whalebone bodies, French 
bodies.” — Cot^. The term is still used by 

old people, S. B. 

BALLAT, Sallies, Ruby Batfat^ a species 
of ruby. 

“Item ane blak hatt with ane hingar qgntenand ane 
greit ruby balled with thre perils, pnce XL orownis of 
weeht.” Coll, of Inventories, A, 1516, p. 25. In MS. 
it might be read balac, 

Balliesis occurs in the same sense. 

“Tuelf roses of diamantis and tuelf ruby balliesis 
sett in gold auamalit with* quheit blow and blak.” 
Ibid. p. 267. 

The same with Balas. Cotgr. defines rvbis balay, 
“a ruble ballais ; a kind of pale, or peach-coloured, 
rubie,” L. B. oarbunculus. Lapis halagius, 

defined by Albertus Magnus, Gemma ooloris rubei, 
lucida valde et substantiae, ^nsparentis. He adds, 
Dicitur^esse femina carbuncu^ ; Du Cange. 

BALL-CLAY, Pell-clay, s. Very ad- 

♦ hesive clay, S. O. 

“If steril and adhesive, it is sometimes termed 
strong as baU-da/y, ” Agr. Surv. Ayrs. p. 4. V. Pell 
Clay. 

BALLY-COG, s. A milk-pail, Banffs. synon. 
Leglin, , * 

; Dsn. hetlie denotes % tab j <mpl^ obba ; 
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Low Sax. and Pris. 6a/(/e, id. Belg. hwiUif^ ** a tub, a 
bucket Sewel. The addition of cog must be modem. 

BALLINGAR, Baixingere, «. A kind of 
ship. 

A bcdlinga/r off Ingland, that was thar. 

Past out off Tay, and com to Whitbe far, 

To Ijohdon send, and tauld off all this cace, 

Till hyng Morton wowyt had Wallace. 

Wallace, lx. 1864. 

In MS. however, Whytte occurs for WlMy. 

Now is it hot ane frith in the sey iiude ; 

Ane rade vnsikkir for schip and hallingere. 

Dang. Virgil^ 89. 22. 

In an old MS. belonging to the Hemld’a Office, quoted 
by Du Cange, it is said ; L’Amiral doit avoir I’adminis- 
tration de tons vaisseaux appartenans k la guerre, 
oomme Barges, Gal(!-es, Horqu^cs, BalUnjerst ot autrea. 
Walsinghani mentions them under the same name; 
and Froissart, who writes ballangers, vol. iii. c. 41. 

B ALLION, 8, 1. A knapsack, Selkirks. 

2. A tinker’s box, in which his utensils are ' 
canned ; or any box that may be carried on 
one’s back ; ibid. V. Ballownis. 

BALLION, 8. The designation given to a 
reaper, who is not attached to any particu- 
lar band or ridge, but who acts as a supernum- 
erary ; adjoining himself to those on one 
ridge who have fallen behind the reapers 
on another, and, after these have made up 
their lee-way, joining those who are next 
deficient in process. The term is common 
in Linlithg. 

BALLOCH, Belloch, «. A narrow pass, 
Stirlings. 

“The access to the muir is by narrow passes called 
hallocfia.” P. Gargiuuiock, Stat. Acc. xvni. 04. 

“The road I came leads from Glen Pheagen, by a 
belloch, or deep opening through the mountiuns, into 
the head of (lien Fruive.” Blackw. Mag. March 1819, 
p. 603. 

Gael, bealachf id. 

BALLOP; 8. The old name for the flap in 
the forepart of the breeches, which is but- 
toned up, S. In E. formerly called the cod-- 
piece. 

Hence it seems allied to Lancash. ballocks, testicula. 

BALLOWNIS, ». pi. 

“Maisterfull struhling & streiking the saidis, &c. 
with bnllotmia under sylence of iiycht.” Aberd. Reg. 
Cent. 16. 

Fr. ballon signifies a fardel, or small pack; L. B. 
ballon-tie, id. ' 

BALOW. 1. A lullaby, S. « 

“The editor of Select Scottish Ballads pretends, that 
in a quarto manuscript in his possession — there are two 
halowee, as they are there stiled, the first, The. halow, 
Allan^ the second. Palmer's Balow ; this last, he says, 
is that commonly called Lady BothwelTs Lament/’ 
Ritson’s Bssay on S. Song, p. cix. N. 

“Well is that soul which God in mercie exerciseth 
daylie with one crosse or other, not suffering it to be 


rooked and lulled with Sathan’s ha^awes in the cnidle of 
seouritie.” Z. Boyd’s L. Battell, p. 308. ^ 

2. A term used by a nurse, when lulling her 
child. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe I 
It grieves me sair to see thee welpe. 

• L, A. BothwdVa Lam&nt, 

It is supposed to be part of an old Fr. lullaby, Baa, 
le Ump ; or as the S. term is sometimes pronounced, 
halililow, q. baa. Id le loup; “lie still, there is the 
wolf,” or “ the wolf is coming.” 

I find this written somewhat differently, as the name 
of an old S. tune. “ FoUowis ane sang of the birth of 
Christ, with the tune of Baw lu la law, ” Godly Ballates, 
quoted by Ritson ut sup. p. Ivi. 

To BALTER, t>. a. To dance. 

—His cousing Copyn Cull- 

Led the dance and began ; 

Play us Joly Ummane ; 

Sum trottlt Traa and Tranaae ; 

Sum balterit The Baea^ 

Colk&hie Sow, P, i. v. 802. 

Corr. perhaps from 0. Fr. baladeur, or L. B. balator, 
a dancer. 

BAM, 8, A sham, a quiz, S. 

— “ The laird, whose humble efforts at jocularity 
were ohiefiy confined to what was then called bitea and 
bams, since denominated hoaxes and qukzea, had the fair* 
ost possible subject of wit in the unsusjiectmg Dominie. ” 
Guy Mannoring, i. 41. 

This is a cant term. “Ram. A jocular imposition, 
the same as a humbug.” Grose’s Class. Diet.* 

•BAMLING, adj, A bamling chield, an awk- 
wardly-made, clumsy fellow, Roxb. 

BAMULLO, Bomullo, BomulloCh. To 
make one lauch Bamullo, to make one change - 
one’s mirth into sorrow ; to make one cry. 

I’ll gar you lauc\ singy or dance, Bamullo. 
(for all the modes of expression are used), is 
a thi*eatening used by parents or nurses, 
when their children are troublesome or un- 
seasonably gay, especially when they cannot 
be lulled to sleej); Ang. Perths. It is 
pron. as with an a in Ang., with an o Perths. 

It is said to be comp, of two Celtic words. C. B. 
hw is terror, or that which causes it. The children in 
France, if we may believe Bullet’s information, cry 
bou, when they wish to affright their comrades ; the 
very sound used in S. with a similar design, pron. hu, 
like Gr, v. Ir. and Gael, mala., mullach, primarily an 
eye-brow, is used to denote knotted or gloomy brows. 
Hence bo-muUach is equivalent to “the grisly ghost, 
the spectre with the dark eye-brows.” To make one 
“sing or dance bo^muUo," is thus to introdud^ the 
frightful ghost as his minstrel. It is said that tlie 
Mallocha, a branch of the clan Maegreftor, had their 
name from their appearance, as expressed by the word 
explained above. The highlanders, indeed, according 
to my information, call any man Malloch, who has 
gloomy brows. ‘ • 

The ghost referred to above, aocordii^ to the ac- 
count communicated from Scotland to Sfr. Aubrey, 
was of the female ^nder. 

“But whether this man saw any more than Brownie 
and Mea MuUach, I am not very sure. — Meg MkiUack, 
[r. Mullach] and Brownie, — are two ghosts, which (as 
it is constantly reported^ of old hao^t^^ a family in 
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Strathspev of the name of Qrajud. They appeared at 
first [1. the first] in the likeness of a young lass ; the 
second of a young lad.’* Miscellanies, p. 212. 

To Ban, Bann, v . n. Often applied in 
S., although improperly, to those irreverent 
^ exclamations which many use in conversa- 
tion, as distinguished from cursing. 

Ne’er curse nor hann^ I you implore, ' 

^ In neither fun nor passion. 

A. Douglas's PoetnSf p. 76. I 

2. Used to denote that kind of imprecation 
in which the name of God is not introduced, 

S. 

" Foul fa* the coof ! that I should han^ 

We sudna ban in vain. 

Cock's Simple StrainSf p. 124. ^ 

3. Even where there is no direct imprecation, 
applied to that unhallowed mode of nega- 
tion, used by many, in which the deviFs 
name, or some equivalent term, is introduced 
as giving greater force to the language, S. 

** We ar Paul’s bishopis, Sir, Christ’s bishopis ; ha’d 
us as wo are.” ‘The d—l haul aiHs you,’ replied 
James, * but that ye would all be alike ; ye cannot 
abide ony to be abone you.’ “ Sir,” said the minister, 
‘*do not ban," M'Crie’s Life of Knox, ii. 299. 

BANCHIS, pi. ^ 

Bot qiilicn my billis and my hanckis was all solit, 

I wald na langer beir on brydil, bot braid up my hoid. 

Durioar^ Maitland Poems^ p. 67. 

This term seems to mean deeds of settlement, or 
money deeds ; as wo now speak of bank-notes^ from 
Ital. oa72co a bank. Wo leani from Ihre, that Su.<G. 
bankekop signifies the buying or selling of patrimonial 
goods between husband and wife. Instead of bamhis^ 
in edit. 1508 it is bauchles^ which is still more unin- 
telligible. ^ 

BANCKE. To beate a bancke^ apparently to * 
]3eat what in S. is called a ruff, or roll. 

‘‘The drummer-major, accompanied with the rest of 
the drummers of the regiment, l^ing commanded, beate 
abancke in head of the regiment.” Monro’s Exped.- 
P. 2, p. 33. 

Su.-G. bank-a pulsaro, a frequentative from han-a, 
id. 

BANCOURIS, «. pi. ' 

Braid burdis and bonkis, ourbold with bancouris of gold, 

Cled our with grene clathis. 

Uoulaie, Ui. 3. MB. 

This seems to signify covers of gold. It may be a 
corr. of Tout. ban^jerCy tapestry ; also, the covering 
of a stool or benoh, subsellii stragulum, Kilian. Fr. 
banquiery “a bench-cloth, or a carpet for a forme or 

' bench ; ” Cotgr, 


BAND, 8. Bond, obligation; S. 

Tliare may na band be maid sa ferm. 

Thou thai can make thare will tbare term. 

Wyntoum, ix. 26. 77. 


To mak bandy to come under obligation, to swear 
allegiance. 

This gud squier with Wallace bound to ryd. 

And K obert Bold quhUk weld no langar bide 

Tothat fhlssKlng he bed neuir maid band, 

^ WoWoce, iii 64. MS. 

• . V - 


— “He that makis bandy or is sworn man to ony 
uther man, bot allanerlio to the king, sail be punisht 
to the deith.” Auld lawis, Balfour’s Praot. p. 683. 

Bander, 8. A person engaged to one or more 
in a bond or covenant. 

Montrose, and so many of the handers as happened 
to be at home at that time, were cited to appear."’ 
Guthry’a Mom. p. 90. 

BAND of a hilly the top or summit of a ridge. 

Himself aacendis the hie hand of the hill. 

By wentis strate, and passage scharp and wll. 

Doiuj. Virgily 882. 4. 

Jugumy Virg. 

* my summitas. Cluverius says ; Excel- 
sarum rerum summitates dicimus pbineuy ct singulari 
numero pin. Germ. Antiq. Lib. i. p. 197. This wonl 
seems to be of Celtic origin; as consonant to^^’w, Gael. 
hen. From pm Wachter thinks that the Latins formed 
peninusy pmninusy and apennintis; whence the Apennine 
mountains, V. Wachter, vo. Pjin, 

“ Weel, wcel,” quo* B^bin, “keep the band qf the 
hill tk the way " Blackw. Mag. Mar. 1823, p. 317. 

C. B. bant a height, from oauy high, lofty, or ban 
prominence. Gael, beamiy a mountain. 

BAND, 

“Ilk soldier was furnished with twa safks, coat, 
broeks, hose, and bonnet, bands and shoone, a sworcl 
and musket,” &c. Spalding, ii. 1.50. 

This might seem to denote neckoloths in general, a 
sense in vdiich the E. word was used, although now 
restricted in its application to an official appendage of 
the neckcloth. It has, however, l>con sugcosted to 
me, that it may denote those bands or straps of leather,^ 
which soldiers used formerly to wear above their 
garters. This is undoubtedly confirmed by the phrase, 
“houiss [hose?] and bandis," Aberd, Reg. A. 1538, 
V. 15. 

BAND, 8. A hinge ; as, the bands of a door ; 
its hinges, S ; a restricted sense of the 
Gothic term bandy ligamen. 

BAND, 8, The rope or tie by which black 
cattle are fastened to the stake, S. 

To Band (take), To unite; a phrase borrowed 
from architecture. 

“Lord, make thenf corner-stones in Jeinisalem, and 
give them ^ace, in their youth, to take band with the 
lair chief Corner-stone.” Ruth. Lett. P. iii. ep. 20. 

BANDKYN, 8, A very precious kind of 
cloth, the warp of which is thread of gold, 
and the woof silk, adorned with raised 
figures.*^ 

For the baukot mony rich claith of pall 

Was spred, and mony a bandkyn wounderly wrocht. 

Doug, Virgily 33. 16. 

Rudd, supposes, that “this should be baudkyn or 
baudekiUy a kind of fine or glittering silk, which is 
' mentioned, Stat. Heiir. Vfll.” But handeguin-m 
occurs in L. B. as well as hdldakin-us. Dedit huic 
ecclesiao duos pannos de Bandequino optimos ; Nov. 
Gall. Christ, ap. Du Cange. The term haldakin-usy or 
bcUdekin-usy occurs very fre<][uently. Dominus Rex 
veste deaurata facta dc pretiosisaimo ifafdeitino — sedens. 
Matt. Paris. A, 1247. According to Du Cange, it is 
so called, beoause it was brought from Bcddac ; ouod 
BaXdodcoy seu Babylone in Perside, in oocidentales Pro- 
vincias deferretur. V, Bawuxktn. 
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BANDLESS, adj. Altogether abandoned to 
wickedness, pron. ban^less, Clydes, q. without 
bands or bonds. 

Bandlesslie, adv. Regardlessly, ibid. 

Landlessness, s. The state of abandonment 
to wickedness, ibid. 

BANDOUNE, Bandown, s. Command, or- 
ders. 

Alangst the land of Ross he roars, 

And all obey’d at his baiidotvn^ 

Evin frae the North to Suthren shoars. ^ 

Battle of Harlow f st. 7. Bverffreent i 81. 

Till Noram Kirk he come with outyn mar, 

The Cousell than of Scotland meit hym thar. 

Full sntailly ho charjfit thaim in hando%me^ 

As thar our lord, till bald of hym the toun. 

WalloM, i. 68. MS. 

In handoune may signify, authoritatively, as if he 
had actually been their sovereign. It is used in the 
same sense O. E. V. Barrat. 

The phrase seems strictly to denote the orders issued 
from under a victorious standard ; from derm, band, 
vexillum. Paul. Diaconus, speaking of a standard, 
says, quod handum appellant; De Oest. Longobard. 
c, 20. V. Aban don. 

Bandounly, adv. Firmly, courageously, 

Tlie Sotheron saw how that so handovnily, 

Wallace abaid ner hand thair chewalry. 

Wallace, v. 881. MS. 

Wallace, scho said, yhe war cleypt ruy luff, 

Mor handounly I maid mo for to pruif, 

Troistand tharfor your rancour for to slak ; 

Me think ye sold do sum thing for my saik. 

Ibid. viii. 1390. MS. 

BANDSMAN, s. A binder of sheaves in 
harvest, Galloway; synon. Bandster. 

‘*A good deal of dexterity is requisite to perform 
this part of the work well, and as the bandsmen are 
often taken indiscriminately from the common labour- 
era, it is for the most part done in a manner so slovenly, 
as in bad harvests, to occasion much loss and trouble, 
which might otherwise be prevented.” Agr. Surv. 
GaU. p. m. 

BAND-STANE, $. A stone that goes through 
on both sides of a wall ; thus denominated, 
because it bmds the rest together, S. 

“Thrc dossand of hayidatania & thre laid of pendis,” 
&c. Aberd. Reg. A- 1638, v. 16. 

am omaist persuaded its the ghaist of a stane- * 
mason — see siccan band^stanes as he’s laid !” Tales of 
my Landlord, i. 79. ^ 

BANDSTER, Bansteb, s. One who binds 
sheaves after the reapers on the harvest field, 
S. A.-S. Germ, band, vinculum. 

At har’st at the shearing nae younkors are j earing, 

The hanstera are nmklea, lyort, and grey. 

Bitaon'a S. Sonya, il 3. 

BAND-STRING, 8. 1. A string going ac- 
cross the breast for tying in an ornamental 
Vay, S. 

He- saw a weel-fa’ared auld gentleman standing by 
hia bedside, in the moonlight, in a queer-fashioned 
dress, wi’ mony a button aim a about it.” 

Antiquary, i. 202. 


2. The designation civra to a specks of con- 
fection, of a long shape, S. 

BAND WIN, Baiwin, t. many reapers 

as may be servM by one bandster; formerly 
eight, now, in Lothian at least, generally sb(, 

**The harvest strength is distributed into bands, con- 
sisting each of six reapers, provinoially called shearers, 
with a binder, or bandster, which squad is prosincially 
termed a ban^unn.** A«. Surv. Berw. p. 226. 

Perhaps from A.-S. Sand, vinculum, and win, labor. 
I have, however, heard it derived from band, the de- 
nomination given to all the reapers on a field, win, 
to dry by exposing to the air. ? > 

It IS otherwise expl. in Dumfr. * * A field of^a^earers 
in a bandwin** it a phrase which included Several 
parties of refers, ea(m party having a hemdster at- 
tached to it. They begin by cutting an angle off the 
field, which leaves the ridges of different lengths. 
Then one party begins by itself with the two sEoiii- 
est ridges, the second vith the two next, and so on in 
proportion to the number of parties. When those of 
the first division have cuj^ down their kmd, they retum 
to take up what is called a new land ; and in this man- 
ner all the parties keep at separate distances from each 
other, till the field bo finished. This mode is preferred 
by some, as' producing more equal exerrion, and a 
greater quantity of wo^ in the same time. " 

Bandwin Rio. A ridge so broad that it may 
contain a band of reapers called a tom. 
Berw. • ' ^ 

‘*On dry turnip soils, either upon laying down to 
grass, or when ploughed from ley for oats, the ridges 
are commonly 3(h feet broad, called basidwin ridges, 
and quite flat.” Agr. Surv. Berw. p. 132, 138. 

BANDX, 8. The stickleback, Aberd. ; abbrev. 
perhaps from another name of this fish, Ban- 

8TICKLE, q. V. 

BANE, 8 . Bone, S. 

That pestilens geri mony han/ya 
In kyrk-yardis Ipe laid at anys. 

Wfntown, ix. 22. 68. 

**It is ill to take out of the flesh that is bred in the 
bane Ferguson’s S. Prov. p. 20. 

A.-S. ban, Alem. bein, Belg. been. 

‘‘ It does na cum fra the oan^,” a proverbial phrase 
applied to a confession that does not seem sincere. It 
is probably borrowed from meat, that is not sufficiently 
roasted or boiled, w^ch does not easily separate from 
the bone. 

A' FRAE THE Bane. V. Bein, 8 . Bone. 

Bane, adj. Of or belonging to bone, S. ; as, 
a bane caimb, a comb made of bone, ^ dis- 
tinguished from one made of horn. 

“Item, a bane coffre, &; in it a grete cors of 
with four precious stanis, and a chenye of gold.” 
Inventories, A. 1488, p. 12. 

Bane-dry, adj.^ Thoroughly dry, Clydes. ; q. 
as dry as bones exposed to sun and wina. 
It seems to . include the idea of thie feeling 
of hardness that clothes have when thorough- 
ly dried. 

Bane-Dyke, s. A beast is said to be ffane to 
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the han^dyhey when reduced to skin and honey 
Clydes. 

Perha^ q. good for nothing but to travel to the dyke 
where the oomb of dead horses lie. 

Bane-gbease^ 8. The oily substance produced 
from bonesy which are bruised and stewed on 
a slow fire, S. 

Banb^idle, adj. Totally unoccupied, Lanarks. 

Can there be an allusion to one who has got nothing 
before him at a meal but a hone that he has ah'eady 
picked bare ? 

BAN;^. King of Bane. . 

*‘<5ii3»ir they desyir thy Gtfdce to put at thy 
teinporaH lords and uegie, becaus thay dt^yse thair 
vitious lyif, quhat ells intend thei but onlie thy 
deithe, as thou mayest eaailie penavey suppois thay 
cullour thair fals intent and myn4 with the persute of 
Heresie ? For quhen thy Barounis ar put doun, quhat 
art thou bot the King of Bo/My and thane of necessitie 
* m^ be guidit be thame, and than no dbut, cmhair a 
blind num is guyde, mon be a fall in the myii.” Sey- 
toun’s Lett, to Ja. V. Knox’s Hist. p. 19. This is the 
word in both MSS: In Lond. edit. p. 20, it is “What 
art thou but the King of Landy and not of mon,” &c. . 

If the latter be meant as a translation of the phrase, 
it is erroneops. Its proper sense has indeed been mis 
understood, eVen so early as the time of Sir David 
Lyndsay. For, when exporting James V. to attend 
to the interest of his subjects, and to secure tho love 
of his barons, he thus expr^es himself. 

Lat Justice mixit with mercie thame amend. 

Ilaue thow thair hartis, thow lies aneuch to spend : 

And be the coutrair. thow art bot king of honey 

Fra time thy heiris hartis bln from the gone. 

Warkisy 1692, p. 197. 

i.e. “The hearts of thy lords,” or “nobles.” The 
meaning of the phrase amiears from what the learned 
Mr. SiaTitt has said, when speaking of the King of 
ChristmaBy Lord qf MUruley Ac. 

“The dignified persons above-mentioned were, I 
presume, upon an equal footing with tho KINO of 
tf(£ BEANTy whose reign commenced on tho Vigil of 
the Epiphany, or upon the <lay itself. We read that 
some bine back * it was a common Christmas gambol 
in lx)th our universities, and continued at the cbm- 
mencement of the last century, to be usual in other 
places, to give the name of king or queen to tliat per- 
son whose extraordinary good luck it was to hit upon 
that part of a divided cake, which was honoured aliove 
the others by having a hean in it.’ Bourne’s Antiq. 
Vulg. chap, xvii, I will not pretend to say in ancient 
times, for the title is By no means of recent date, that 
the election of this monarch depended entirely upon 
the decision of fortune ; the words of an old kalendar 
belonging to the Eomish church seem to favour a con- 
tiary opinion ; they are to this effect ; On the fifth of 
January, the viail of the Epiphany y the Kings of the 
Bea% are created (Reges Fahis creantur); and on the 
sixth the feast oi the kings shall be held, and also 
of the qiteen ; and let the banqueting be continued 
for many days. At court, in the eighth year of Ed- 
ward the Thud, this majestic title was conferred upon 
one of the king’s minstrels, as we find by an entry ^ a 
oomppttts so dated, which states that sixty shillings 
. wero ^en by the king, upon the day of the Epiphany, 
to Begaa the trumpeter and his associates, uie court 
minstrels, in the name of the King qf the Bean, in 
de Fab&.” SpOTi^ and Pestimes> p. 256, | 

Moresiiit however, gives uiother reason for the . de- 
nominatiecu KM. this eleotion referred to the three 


wise men^ or kings of the East, as the Church of Romo 
has considered them; the person elected, he says, 
“ was called King of Oie Beany having his name from 
the lot ;” Deprav. Bebg. p. 143. Brand seems to adopt 
this idea ; referring also, m confirmation of it to the ob- 
servation made in the ancient calendar already quoted ; 
Regee Fahie creantur. This, however, he renders dif- 
ferently ; “Kings are ci'oated by Beans,” as if beans 
had been used as lots on this occasion. V. Brand’s 
I Pop. Antiq. Observ. on ch. 17. 

Sometimes a denarius, or silver pen^, was baked in 
the twelfth-cake, instead of a bean. The consequence 
of finding it was the same. 

A simflar custom prevails in the South of S. We 
find an allusion to it m the following lines : 

To epae thair fortune, 'mang the deugh 
The luckiefardin*8 put in : 

The scones, ilk one eats fast enough , 

Like ouie hungrie glutton. 

Rev. J, NicoVs PoeinSy i. 28. 

“This is a favoilrite custom. A small lump of 
dough, from which the (^Now-year] cakes have oocn 
taken, is reserved ; and in it a small coin, usually a 
farthing, is put. The dough is then mlled tliin, and 
cut into small round aconesy which, when fired, at'e 
handed round the company. Not ^ moment must be 
lost ill eating them ; it being of vast importance to get 
the scone with the hidden treasure, os it is believed, 
that happy person shall first taste the sweets of matii- 
monial felicity.” Ibid. N. 

The bean seems to have been used merely as a species 
of lot. Whence this use of it was borrowed by the 
western nations of Europe, it is impossible to say. I 
can find no proof that it was one of the sortea employed 
by the Romans. The Greeks, however, anciently gave • 
their ballots by means of the bean. The K^^ioLy or 
beans, ‘/were of two sorts, white and black ; tho white 
were whole, and were mode use of to absolve j the black 
were bored through, and were the iustruments of con- 
demnation.” Potter’s Antiq. i. 119, 

It was customary with the Romans, in their Satur- 
naliay as Alexander ab Alexandro has observed, “to 
divide kingdoms among persons who were equal in rank, 
who, during the rest of the day, acted as sovereigns, 
assuming the pu^le of the magistrate.” Gen. Dies, 
lib. ii. c. 22. It is not improbalnc, that, on the empire 
liecoming Cliristian, those who endeavoured to make 
proselytes to the new religion by carnal p<jlicy, substi- 
tuted the allusioivto ‘ ‘ the kings of the east ” as%n excuse * 
for retaining the sovereign of the Saturnalia. 

In addition ^ what is said as to the farthing bake<l 
in the new-year cakes, it may be observed, that the 
custom of putting a ring into the bride’s cake at a wed- 
ding, still common in S., may have been borrowed from 
the Twelfth-cake. 

Grose mentions another oustom, A. Bor. in which the 
bean is used in a similar manner, and which, notwith- 
standing tho variation as^ to circumstances, may be 
viewed as having the same origin. **Scadding qf Pens. 

A custom tti the Nortli of boiling the conunon grey 
peas in the shells, and eating them with butter and 
salt. A beaHy shell and all, is put into one of the poa- 
^oils ; whosoever gets this liean is to be first married. ’’ 

BANE, adj. Ready, prepared. . 

Thidder returning agime 

To selk your auld moder mak you bane. 

DiAfg. VirgUy 70 . I 82 . 

“Perhaps for 6<mn, metri gratia;” Rudd. Teut. 
bane, howerer, signifies via aperta, and bamn den week, 
viam planam i^oere, Su.-G. 6an-a, riam munire. As 
this is the version of 

Autiquam 

mak you bane may be equivalqiijt to search out tiie 

P ■ 
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direct way. Or we may trace it i^rhapa still more 
directly to Isl. rectus, straiffht. from bein-a 

expedire, negotium promovere, beina /era einSf iter ejus 
adjuvare, dirigere. 

BANE-FYER, Bonfire, S. 

“Our soveraine Lord — mves power to all schireffes 
— to searcho and seeke tne persones, passing in pil- 
grimage to ony Kirkes, Chapelles, Welles, Cfoces, or 
sik utner monuments of idolatrie : as alswa the super- 
stitious obeerveris of the festival dayes of the Sanctes, 
sumtimes named their Patrones, quhair there is na 
public^e Faires and Mercattes, setteris out of Bane- 
fyera^ singers of Carrales, within and about kirkes, 
and of sik vthers superstitious and Papistical rites.” 
Acte Ja. VI. 1581. c. 104. Murray. V. Bail, Baylb- 
Fyre. 

Under Bayle-Fire, it has been said that, from this 
word, “ by a change of the letters of the same organs, 
our bnnejir^^ ami E. honjire^'^ n^ay have been formed. 
Somiier, however, I find, after explaining A.-S. hael^ 
hael-fyr^ “a great lire wherein dead nodies were 
burned,” adds, “a honefire^ so called from burning the 
deads’ bones in it.” 

BANE-PRICKLE, ». The stickle-back, 
Clydes. V. Banstiokle. 

BANNEOURE, BaneouE, «. A standard- 
bearer. 

Than but mar bad the nobill King 
Hyut fra his baneour his baner. 

, Barbour^ vii. 688, MS. 
He bad the Bamieau/re be a sid 
Set his bannere, aind wyth It bid. 

\Vyntow7i, ix. 27. 365. 

BANEBEll, 8* A standard-bearer; more 
properly, one who exhibits, his particular 
standard in the field. 

Go tite, VolusnSt to the banereris. 

Of the Volscanis, and thamo that standartis beris. 

Dcniy. Virgil^ 379. 47. 

As maniplis is the only word in the original, it seems 
uncertain whether Bp. Douglas means to distinguish 

• hanereria from those who standartis heris ; or uses the 
last expression merely as a pleonasm. Certain it is, 
that tlfc term proiierly denotes a person of such dignity, 
that he had a right to appear in the field with his fol 
lowers, fighting under his own standsy^l. Bander-heer, 
baner lioi'o, dyuasta, satrapes : bandophorus, i.o. 
dominus bandae sive praeoipui sicni ; Kiban. Thus, 
it does not merely signify “the lord of a standing,” 
but “of a principal standard.” Wachter observes 
that, according to some writers, banner-hei'r signifies a 
chieftain who carries the badge of a duke or leader ; 
and, according to others, a baron invested with a mili- 
tary standard within his own territory. Ihre quotes 
the following passage, as illustrating this term, from 
Chron, Rhythm, p. 167. 

Aen hade the Tyshe maan^JUr 
A f Uertuga, Orefwa och Banerherra. 

Germani vero adhuc plura babuere 
Ducum, Oomitum etVexilliferorum, 

He observes, that here he is called a Banerherre^ 
who, like kings and dukes, had his own standard. 

* The name Banneret^ S. oorr. BanrenUt marks a dis- 

tinction, as to dignity, in the person to whom it was 
given. As bamerer^ simply denotes the 

master of a standard ; the term haamireL being a dim- 
inutive, and implying inferiority, intimatos that he on 
whom it was oonfexred, although he appeared under 
his own standard, had one infenor to the other. The 
Banneret was always created on the fi^d, the royal 
standard being displayed. V. Spelman, vo. BdnenBms* 


Aocordingto the £. laws, a baron was superior to a 
banneret, ror he was scarcely accounted a baron, 
savs Hpelman, who had not more than thirteen feudal 
soldiers under him. But only ten were required of a 
banneret. In Scotland, however, the banrente was 
more honourable than the baron, l^or the barons were 
only represented in Parbaineut by commissioners ; but 
the banrentea were warned by the king’s special pi^- 
cept to give personal attendance, in the same manner 
as the temporal lords and dignitaries of the church. 
V. Banrente. Skene mentions another proof of this 
superiority. The Banrentes had “ power or priviledgo 
graunted to them be the King, t6 rayse and lift vp ane 
Baner, with ane companie of men of weir, either horse- 
men, or fute-men, quhilk is nocht leaum to ony Earle 
or Barroune, without the Kingis sp^iall licence, asked 
and obtained to that effect.” De Verb.cSij^. vo. 
Banrentes, ' 

The reason of the difference, as to the degree of dig- 
nity attached to the rank of Banneret in the two king- 
doms, may have been, that a greater number of knights 
of this description had been created W the kings of 
England, th^m by those of Scotland. This might per- 
haps be accounted for, from their greater intercourse 
with the continent, where the spirit of chivalry s6 
much {irevailed in all its forms. 

It must be observed, however^ that Clrose gives a 
different account of the number of vassals requisite 
to give a title to the rank of banneret. He quotes 
fath^er Daniel as mentioning two regulations respecting 
this. According to the one, it was necessary to bring 
into .the field, “twenly-five men at arms, each attended 

• by two horsemen, in all amounting to seventy -five 
men according to the other, “at least fifty men at 
arms accompamed as before, making together one 
hundred and fifty men.” Milit. Hist. i. 180. 

BANERMAN, s. Standard-bearer. ' 

His Banerman Wallace slew in that place, 

And sone to ground the baner doun he race. 

Wallace, x. 669. MS. 

“ At last quhen he wes cumyng to Spay, A fand his 
eniiimes of gretor power than he mycht resist, he espyit 
his baner man for leir of enimes trimblond, & not pass- 
and so mrtlie forwart as he desyrit. Incontinent he 
pullit the baner fra him, A gaif it to Schir Alexander. 
Uarron, quhilk gat mony nche landis for the samyn 
Qjffice. Bot his name wes tumit efter to Skrymgeour.” 
Bellend. Cron. B. xii. c. 11. Signifero oxpavente; 
Boeth. 

This term, entirely different from hanerer, seems 
proi>erly to denote one who bears the standard of an- 
other. Su.-G. baner eman, vexillifer. Sancte Olqf war 
banersman ; Saint Olave was standard-bearer. Hist. 
S. 01. p. 78. Ihre, vo, Baner„ 

BANES-BRAKIN, s. A bloody quarrel, the 
breaking of bones, S. 

That 1 hae at banes-brakin been 
My skin can sha’ the marks ; o 

I diuna tell you idle tales, 

See to my bloody sarks. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 26. 

BANFF. This good town, for what reason I 
cannot divine, seems to have been viewed 
rather in a contemptible li^ht. Hence a 
variety of proverbs have ori^ated. 

“ Gae to BoA^f, and Imy bend-leather ; 

“Gang to Banff, and bittle,” or bee 

“Gang to and bind bdoken,” Loth. All these 
suggest the idea of useless travel, cur idle labour. 
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To BANQ, V. n. To change place ■with im- 
petuosity ; as to bang up, to start from one’s 
seat or bed s He burned to the door, he went 
hastily to the door. 

Dogs barked, and the lade fVae hand 
• mng'd to their breeke like drift 

Be break of day. 

Rwmay'a Pomu, I 270. 

— Blythly wald I bang out o'er the brae, 

And stend o'er bums as light as ony rae. 

Jbid. ii. 898. 

Ajax bang*d up, whase targe was shught 
In seven raid o’ hide. 

Poema in the Buchan Dialectt p. 1. 
The verb bang^ in E. aignifiea to beat ; lal. hang^ 
id. ,Dr« Jbhnson, however, who is of ten very inhimpv 
in hia etymons, derives it from Belg. wngelen^ whioh 
is only a derivative, oorr. in its form. Isl, hang-cC is 
itself derived from 6an>a, pulsare, percutere ; wnence 
also Su.-G. hankay id. and baengel, a stafi', a cudgel. 

The verb, as here used, is more immediately allied 
to Su.^G. haangy tumult, violeno^ which Ihre indeed 
trac^ to Isl. bang^a^ peroutere. For a tumult suggests 
the idea, both of violence, and of rapidity in operation. 

To Bang out, v, a. To draw out hastily, S. 

Then I'll bang out my be^r dish, 

And stap it fou of meal. 

Song, Roaa'a Ilelenore, p. 143. 

To Bang, v. a. 1. To beat, to overcome, to 
overpower. Loth. Roxb. Dumfr. This seems 
merely an oblique sense of the E. v. as sig- 
nifying to beat, to maul. 

2. To surpass, in whatever way; as, ‘‘It han^s 
a’ prent,” i.e. it goes beyond every thing; in 
allusion to what nas been printed, although 
used figuratively, Roxb. 

, Of a' the lasses o’ the thrang 
Nane was sae trig as Nelly ; 

E’en ony rose her cTieeks did bang, « 

Her leuks were like a lily. 

Davidami'a Seasons, p. 119. 

**The Lord — keep me from sic peril again j for this 
bangs a' I e’er mCt wi’, frae the taws of that gloomin’ 
auld thief Buohanan, to the last gliff I got wi’«the 
villain Bothwell, whan he drave to be in at my very 
secret chamber.” St. Johnstoun, iii. 146. 

To Bang aff or off, v. o. 1. To let off with 
violence, to lot fly, S. 

“ Twa unlucky red -coats — just got a glisk o’ his hon- 
our as he gaed into the wood, and hanged off a gun at 
^im.” Waverley, iii. 238. * 

2. To throw with violence, Aberd. 

Bang, «. 1. An action expressive of haste ; 

came with a hang^ S. In a bang^ 
suddenly ; in a huff, Abei:d. 

He grants to tak rite, gin I wad wotk for’t^ 

Gin sae I did, that I sud gang alang, ' 

* And syne be married with him in a hang,. 

Rosa* a Hdemre, p. 69, 70. 

2, A great number, a crowd, S. 

Of customers she had a bang ; 

For lairds and souters a' did gang, 

To drink bedeen. 

R /’« Poms, 1- 216. 

►My boding t 

A bmg of fears into my breast has' 

V Ibid, il 15. 


Bang, adj, 1. Vehement, violent; as, “a bang 
fire ; a strong fire, one that bums fiercelv ; 
Roxb. 

Isl. bang^ast, belluino more insultare. 

2. Agile, and at the same time powerful; as 
a bang chield ; ” ibid. 

To Bang, v. n. A term used in salmon- 
fishing, as signifying that the fishem push off 
with their boats at random, without having 
seen any fish in the channel ; Aberd. 

' “iBeing asked, whether when they are deprived of 
sight, and can only fish by banging, they do not catch 
fewer fish than when they have sight ? depones, that 
they do so, and that if they wonted sights, they would 
want their best friend.” State, Leslie of Powis, 1805, 
p. 102. V. Shot, a, 

BANGEISTER, Bangster, Bangister, s.— 
1. A violent and disorderly j^rson, who re- 
gards no law but his own will. 

For gif this sait of justice sail not stand, 

Then everie wicked man, at his awin hand, / 

Sail him revenge as he s^l think it best. 

Ilk hangeister, and limnicr, of this land 
With frie brydil sail [qiiliani thei pleis molest.] 

Maitland Poems, p. 387. 
Adieu ! fair Eskdale up and doun, 

Where my puir friends do dwell ; 

Tlie hanguters will ding them doun, 

- And will them sair compell. 

Minstrelsy Bonier, i. 223. 

I hesitate if this should be viewed as a different 
sense } although the teiin is explained by the editor, 

* ‘ the prevailing party. ” 

2. A victor, Ettr. For. 

3. A l»aggart, a bully, S. 

But W6 have e’en aeon shargars gather strength, 

^at seven years have sitten in the llet, 

And yet have bangsters on their boddom set. « 

Rosa’s Ilelenore, p. 89. 

4. A loose woman, Clydes. 

•This word might seem analogous to Su.-G. baang^ 
styrig, contumacious, from bang tumultus, and styr, 
ferox. Bui it is formed, I suspect, rather by the ter- 
mination 8te.r, q. v. From the mdre primitive v. Isl. 
ban-a, to strike, also to kill, some nouns have been 
formed, which are allied in signification ; as hanastryd, 
agon, wrestling, playing for a prize, banamadr, per- 
cussor, auctor caedis, a striker, one wl>o commits slaugh- 
ter. 

To Bangister-swipe, v. n. To cozen, to 
deceive by artful means, Roxb., 

From Bangeister, q. v. and A.-S. atoipe, Teut. sweepe, 
flagellum, scutica ; q. by a sudden stroke as of a whip. 
From the meaning of the first term, however, the word 
seems originally to have included the idea of violence, 
as well as that of rapidity of motion. 

• 

B ANGIE, adje Huffish, pettish, irritable, 
Aberd. 

Bang-rape, a, A rope with a noose, used by 
thieves in carrying off com or hay, Clydes. 
Ayrs. 

From hemg as denoting violence ud expedition. 
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Banqsome, adj. Quarrelsome, Aberd. " 

Some red their hair, some raaiii’d their banes, 

Some baun’d the bangsome billies. 

Christmas Baling ^ Edit. 1805. 

In edit. 1809, it is hentKytney and in Gl. himome. 
But bangsime seems the proper term. 

Bano-thb-beooab, «. 1 . A strong staff, a 

jwwerful kent, or rung, Roxb. 

I’he use of this term suggests the v. hang-a, to beat, 
as the origin of Teut. bengfielt hengd, Su.-O. haengelt 
fustis, a strong Staff or stick, as being the instrument 
used for beating. 

2. Humorously transfeiTed to a constable, 
Dumfr. 

This designation is given to a beadle in Derbyshire ; 
Grose. 

Bangstrie, Strengtli of hand, violence to 
another in his person or property. 

— “ Persones wrangeouslie intrusing themselves in 
the rowinea and possesaiones of utheris, be bangstrie 
and force, being altogidder unresponsal themsdves, 
mainteinis their possession thereof.” Acts Ja. VI. 
1504, c. 217. Ed. Murray. 

This term is evidently derived from bangsler, 

BANGNUE, 8. Bustle about something 
trivial, much ado about nothing, Selkirks. 
Roxb. 

This is ^^tton as nearly as possible according to the 
pronunciation, uft having tne sound of u purum. • There 
seems to he every reason to view it as of Fr. origim 


inerally^ makes more bustle than progi'css*; or as a 
Scots peasant would emphatically express it, “There 
is more whistling than red land.” ^ 

BANGREL, s. An ill-natured, ungovernable 
woman, Ettr. For. 

Formed like Oangrtl^ Ilangrel, &c. from the v. to 
B(9ng, as denoting violence. 

BANYEL, 8, A slovenly idle fellow, Roxb. 

Teut. benghelf rusticus ; et homo stupidus. Su.-G. 
baengelf homiuenvstupidum designat. 

BANYEL, A bundle ; used in a contemp- 
tuous way, Upp. Clydes.; Tullyat, synon. 

C. B. batigawt bound toother, compacted ; or Isl. 
hwKjat protuberantia ; q. wnat swells out. 

BANIS. Mantillis of Banis. 

“Tliat James Dury sail restore — ane hundreth bug 
skinnis — thre mantillvi qf banis^ price ix lb. thre 
cuschinms,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1491, p. 199. 

L. B. oanoa, vestis species, A. 1367 ; Du Cange. This 
seems to have been a kind of mantle. 

BANKER, 8. A bench-cloth or carpet. 

‘ ‘ Bankers of verdure the dozen peeces — xl. s!'* Rates, 
A. 1611. 

This seems to be the same with Bankure, q. v. 

Verdure seems to simify flowered. Fr. ouvrage de 
verdure, “flourisht wont.” Ootgr. 

BANKER, B. One who bays com sold by 
auction, Ettr. For, 


BANKma-OBOP, «. The com bought or sold 
by auction, Niths. 

Fr. banquier is synon. with bartnal and hafuUer, sig- 
nifying what is common, what every one may use, as 
paying for it. V. Cotgr. 

BANKERS, pi. 

The King to souper is set, served in hall, 

I Under a siller of silke, dayntly dight ; 

With al worshipp, and wele, mewith the walle ; 

Briddes branden, and brad, in hankers bright. 

Sir Qawm and Sir Oal, ii. 1. 

This, I apprehend, should be on bankers. It is most 
probably tne same word with Bancouris, q. v. V. also 
Briddes. 

BANKROUT, A bankrupt. * 4 : * 

“ In Latine, Gedere bonis, quhilk is most commonly 
vsed amongst merohandes, to make Bank-rout, Bank- 
rupt, or Bankrompue ; because the doer thereof, as it 
were, broakis his batik, stall or scate, quhair he vsed 
his traflioque of before.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Dy- 
our, Duvour. 

Fr. banqusrout, Ital. hancorotto, Teut. hcmchrote, id. 
This word was borrowed from the Italians. As they 
formerly did business in a public place, and had coffers 
in which they counted their money, when any of the 
merchants found his affairs in disorder, and retume^i 
not to the place of business, it was said that his bmeo, 
or coffer was rotto, broken, from Lat. ruptua; Diet. 
Trev. 

BANKSET, adj. Full of little cminencen 
and acclivities, Aberd. 

“Where the land is flat, the expense of labour is 
much less on the same extent of land, that [r. than] 
when the ground has a considerable acclivity, or is 
rough ; and in the provincial dialect of this county, 
batik-sft.*^ Agr, Surv. Aberd. p. 624. 

BANKURE, «. . 

“Anent the — breking of the said maister Walteris 
ohawmer, and takin out of the samyn of a center, twa 
fedder boddis, — a pair of ffustiane blankatis, a bankure^ 
four cuschingis, ” &c. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1493, p. 315. 

This seems to denote the covering of a seat, stool, or 
bench. Fr. hammier, “a bench-cloth, a carpet for a 
form or bench,” Cotgr. L. B. banquer-ium, idem 
quod hancale; which is thus defined; Subsellii sti*a- 
gulum, tapes, quo soamnum, scu hancus instemitur ; 
Du Cange. Teut. hanck-werc, tapes. « 

BANNA, Banno, s. What is elsewhere 
called a Bannock, Roxb. 

B ANNA-RACK, 8. ♦, The piece of wood placed at 
a fire on the hearth, before which bannocks 
are put to be toasted, after they have been 
taken from the girdle, Ettr. For. 

From Banna, and Rack, a wooden frame. 

BANNAG, 8. A whit^ trout, a sea-trout, 
Argylfes, 

This word is incorporated into the English spoken 
in that district. Gael, ban, white ; banag, any thing 
white. 

BANNATE, Bannet, a. Double Bannates. 

“ That Lucas Broos sail restore to Andrew Gude- 
fallow — a double btifmate, pri<^ rj s; viii.*, d., .and 
certane gudis of houshald.” Mt, Dom. Cone. A. 1490, 
pi 167. 
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Thifl mav perliapfl signify a hornet ci steel, Fr. bonnet 
defer, called a scuU-oap. The price seems to corre- 
spond ; and Doublet was formerly used in this sense, S. 
** Doubles called hanies plates, or yron doubles.** 
Rates, A. 1611. Barnet is still the pronunciation of 
bonnet in most counties of S. 

UtriKiT BANifET, the square cap worn by the 
clergy of the j^mish Church. 

*|In short quhill thairefter— no bischopes, frieris, 
reistis, ohannones, durst — weivnuikit hannettis, nother 
orst the^ut on surplices nor couUis.” Pitscottie’s 
Cron, p. 527. V. Bonnict. 

BANNET-FIRE, «. A punishment inflicted 
by l^ys, on one o^ their play-fellows, who 
does ^y thing against the rules of the game 
in whicn they are engaged* 

Two files are formed by his companions standing 
face to face, the intezrening Space b^ng merely suffi- 
cient for allowing him to pi^Si. Throu^ this narrow 
“'ssaM he is obliged to walk slowly, with his face 

at down to his knees ; and, as he passes, the boys 
beat him on the back with their bonnets, Fife. 

This seems to be an imitation of the military punish- 
ment of running the gantelop. 

B^NET-FLUKE, s* The same fish which 
is in Angus called BannockrJIuke ; from its 
supposea resemblance to the broad round 
bonnet formerly worn by males in Scotland, 
Fife. * 

BANNISTER, e, Bannister of a siair^ pro- 
the rails of a stair, but frequently 
for the hand-rail only, S. 

Most probably coir, from E. ballister or balmier, a 
small oommn or pilaster, as those are of which the rail 
of a stair is made. 

BANNOCK, Bonnock, s, 1. A sort of cake. 
The bannock is however in S. more properly 
distinguished 'from the cake ; as the dough, 
of which the former is made, is more wet 
when it is baked. It is also toasted on a 

C irdle; whereas cakes are generally toasted 
efore the fire, after having been laid for 
sometime on a airdle, or on a gridiron, S. 
A. Bor. Bannocic^ as described by Ray, is 
an oatcake knOaded with water only, and 
baked in the embers,” 

The latter definition corresponds to the explanation 
given of the term by Nimmo. 

**This brook [Ba^ock-bum] is said to have derived 
its nSme from a custom, of old much practised in iScot- 
land, viz. that of toasting their bread under ashes; the 
cakes so prepared were called 5annodbs, and sundry 
milns having^en early erected upon that stream to 
grind the gram, of which that bread is composed, gave 
rise to the name.^’ Hist, of Stirlingshire, p. 441, 442. 
Thir cur coffeis that sailis ours gone 
And thretty sum about ane pak, 

With bair blew bonnattis azid hobbeld sehone, 

And beir hoimokia with thame thay tak. 

Barmatyne Poems, p. 171. st. 4. 
And thare wiU be lang-kail and pottage, 

And bmnocks of barley meal 

mson*s A Songs, i 208, S09. 


It mav be observed that this is still the most general 
use of the word, hear-hannocks, i.e. bannocks made of 
barley-meal, S. 

Also that banfwcks are generally made of barley - 
meal, and cakes of oat-moal. 

2. The denomination given to one of the 'du- 
ties exacted at a mill, in consequence of 
thirlage, S. 

Bannock, a small quantity of meal due to the ser- 
vants of a mill by these grinaiug their corns or thirled 
thereto, ordinarily tenned in Charters of mills the 
sequels.** Spottiswoode’s MS. Law Diet. 

“The sequels — pass by the name of knaveship, — 
and of bannock, and lock, or gowpm,** Krsk. Inst. B. 
ti. T. 0. 860. 16. 

Ir. hunna, a cake, Lhuyd, boinneog, a cake or ban- 
nook, Obrien ; Gael, honnach. 

Bannock-even, t. The same with Fastrins- 
even, or Shrove-Tuesday, Aberd. 

This must have been denominated from the prepara- 
tion of some cake or bannock for the festivities of tliis 
evening ; as Pancakes, Fritters, &c. are useci at this 
season in England. V. Brand’s Popular Autiq. i. 71, 
Ac. • 

Bannock-fluke, s. The name given to what 
is said to bo the genuine turbot ; that com- 
monly so called being halibut, S. 

‘‘The fish on this part of the coast, are cod, 
skate, mackerel, hollybot, here called turbot, sea- 
dog, some turbot, called bannalfuke, and had- 
docks.** P. St. Vigeans, Forfars, Statist, Acc. xii. 
117, N, 

It is most probably denominated from its fiat fonn. 

“The fish commonly caught on the coast of the 
Mearns, ore — turbot (called here rodden-fluke, and 
hemnockfukf),** Ac. Agi’. Surv. Kinoard. p. 415. V. 
Roddkn-Flbuk. 

Bannock-hive, s. Corpulency, induced by 
eating plentifully. 

When he, who retains a good appetite, complains of 
want of health, especially oi anything that might indi- 
oate’a dropsical habit, it is sometimes sarcastically said, 
that ho seems to have the bannock-hive, S. frotn bofinock 
and hive, swelling, 

How great’s my joy ! its sure beyond compare t 
To see you Took sae hale, sae plump an’ square. 

However ithora at the sea may thrive, 

Ye've been nae stranger to the hannodk hive, 

Murie(m*8 Poems, p. 177, 178. V. Hive, v. 

Bannook-stick, s. a wooden instrument for 
rolling out bannocks, S. 

a bassie, and a hannnek-stick : 

There’s gear enough to make y© sick. 

Hog fa Jacobite Relics, i. 118. 

BANRENTE, s. Banneret. 

In the tyme of Arthur, as trew men me taUl, 

The king turnit on ane tyde towart 'ruskano. 

With b^rentis, baronls, and beniis full bald, 

Biggast of bane and blude, bred in Rritane. 

, , Oamm and Gol. I 1. 

“All Bischopis, Abbottis, Pryouris, Dukis, Erlis, 
Lordis of Parlii^ent, and Banrentis, the quhilkis the 
Kins will be ressauit and summound to Counsall and 
Parfiament be his speciall precept.” Acts Ja. I. A. 
1427, o. 112. Edit. 1566. V. Baneesr. 

J^ANSEL, «. Synon. with JSanael; often 
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signifying, like the latter, what is given for 
good luck, Perths. 

Tho origin 1 cannot conjecture, unless it be (^. hand^ 
seal, the seal of a bond or agreement, as originally 
denoting the first part of payment for any thing pur- 
chased ; or like sefin handed, 

A.-S. hma-ian^ suppliciter petere, orare, or pre- 
catio, and aell-ant dare ; q. to give what is solicited, 

BANSTICKLE, s. The three-spined stickle- 
back, a fish, S. Orkney; in some parts of S. 
hantickle. 

“Tlie threo-spincd stickleback, {gaderoateus acule- 
atm, Liu. Syst.), which we distin^ish by the name of 
Immikkle, is found in every small running brwk or 
loch that has any communication with any piece of 
fresh water.” Barry’s Orkney, p. 389. 

From Willouffhby it would appear, that tho name 
bamticklc is used in some parts oi E. ^ 

Perhaps fixim A.-S. 6aaa, pemicies, (Su.-G. bane) 
and dictl, aculous, as supposed to give a noxious sting. 

BAP, s. 1. A thick cake baked in the oven, 
generally with yeast; whether it be made .of 
oatmeal, barley-meal, flower of Vheat, or a 
mixture, S. 

There will be good lapperd-milk kebbucks, 

And sowens, and fardles, and htipa. 

Rits(y)m S. Smigs, i. 211. 

2. A roll, a small loaf of whcaten broad, of an 
oblong form, S. . 

Tho flcode loss does rin wl’ haste 
And bring tho kale, 

On which they dine and mak repast, 

Or txtps and ale. 

The Hat^st Rig, st, 91. 

I shall not keep you longer in the king’s highway, 
but take you back again to Lucky Thomsons lun, 
w here you may share with mo, in idea, the comforts of 
a hungry stomach, bapa and butter, 1 had de- 

molished at least one bap, Anglic^ roll. ” Blackw. Mag, 
Aug. 182], p. 41. 

Bapper, 8, A vulgar, ludicrous 4^signation 
for a: baker ; from one species of bread 
made by him, Aberd. V. Bap. 

BAPTEM, s. Baptism ; Fr. hapUme. 

“ Ala he gaif the sacrament of baptem to Teruanus, 
& maid him archbischop of Pichtia.” BeUend. Cron. 
B. vii. c. 18. 

BAR, 8. An infant’s flannel waistcoat, Moray. 
V. Barrie, synon. 

BAR, 8. To play at bar^ a species of game 
anciently us^ in S. 

“ That na induellare within burgh purchess na out 
lordschip na maisterchip to landward, to rout, na rid, 
nor pity at bar, or ony vthir way in the oppressioun of 
his nycbbour.” Acts Ja. IV. 1491, Edit. 1814, p. 227. 

It seems doubtful whether this may not denote the 
exercise of throwing a bar of iron, as a trial of strength, 
like putting, the lang-bowla, Ac. “Casting of the bar 
is frequently mentioned by the romance writers as one 
part of an hero’s education ; and a ^t of the sixteenth 
century thinks it highly commendable for kings and 
princes, by way of exercise, to throw * the stone, the 
oarre, or the plonunet.* Henry the Eighth, after ^s 


accession to the throne, according to Hay and Holina- 
shed, retained *the casting of the 6arre, among lus 
favourite amusements. The sledge-hammer was also 
used for the same purpose acT the bar and tiie stone ; 
and, among the rustics, if Barclay be correct, an axle- 
tree.” Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 59. 

I hesitate, however, whether this may hot refer to 
another sport, still known among yonng people in fi. 
by the name of Priamera* “There is a rustic game,” 
says Strutt, “called Base or bars, and in some places, 
priaoner'a bora* — The success of this pastime dej^nds 
upon the agility of the candidates, and their sluU in 
running. The first mention of this sport that 1 have 
met with, occurs in the Proclamations — early in the 
reign of Edward the Third,, where it is spoken of as a 
childish amusement, and prohibited to be played in the 
avenues of the palace at Westminster, during the 
sessions of Parliament, because of the intenhiption it 
occasioned to the members and others, in passing to and 
fra as their business required. 

“ The performance of this pastime r^uires two 
parties of e^ual number, each of them having a base or 
tiOToe, as it is usually called, to themselves, at the dis- 
*tance of about twenty or thirty yards. The players 
then on either side taking hold of hands, extend them- 
selves in length, and opposite to each other, as far as 
they conveniently can, Mways remembering that one 
of them must touch tho 6<we. When any one of them 
quits the hand of his fellow and runs mto the field, 
which is called giving the chase, he is immediately 
followed by one of his opponents ; he again is followed 
by a second from the former side, and he by a second 
opponent ; and so on alternately, until as many are 
out as choose to run, every one pursuing the man he 
first followed, and no ^her ; ana if he overtake him 
near enough to touch him, his party claims ope tOM^ard 
their game, and both return nome. They then run 
forth again and again in like manner, until the number 
is commoted that decides the victory ; this number is 
optional, and I am told rarely excels twenty. — In 
Essex they play this game with the addition of two 
prisons, which are stakes driven into the ground, 
parallel with the home boundaries, and about thirty 
yards from them ; and every person who is touched on 
either side in the chase, is sent to one or other of these 
prisons, where he must remain till the conclusion of 
the game, if not delivered previously by one of his 
associates, and this can only ie accomplished by touch- 
pig him,” Ac. Ibid. p. 63. 

This game bad in ancient times in Eh been simply 
denominated bars, or, as in our Act, playing at bars. 
The statute of Edw. III. referred to aoove is thus ex- 
pressed ; Nul enfaunt ne autres yaer a barrea, ne a 
autres jues nient convenebles come a oustre chaperon 
des gontz, no a mettre mayn en eux, Ac. Rot. Farl. 
an 6. Edw. lU. MS. Harl. 7068.^ 

Barbar, 8 , A barbarian. 

“Ah, Britain !— if thou, and thy houses, and in- 
habitants, would not be drowned in thy own blood 
shed by these bcarbars and burners, let the bleeding 
of thy soul be seen by him.” M ‘Ward’s Odntend- 
P* 349. 

BAR, 8, The grain in E. called barley, S* B. 
Bar-mealy meal made of this* grain ; bar- 
bread^ bar-bannocksy &c. In other parts of 
8 ., beary bear-meal. 

Moes-G. bar, hordeum. Goth, bar, fruotus quicun- 
que, (Seren.) ; Heb. bar, grain of every kind for 
bread. 

BAR, 8 . Boar. V. Bair. 
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To BAR, ^ 

It oooars in a foolish Ehivoy : 

* — <Tak tent, and prent the wordis 

Intill thia bill, with will tham Htill to face, 

Qi^lkis sr nocht skar, to bar on far fra bowrdU, 

^t leale, hot feale, may haell avaell thy Grace. 

Bannatyne Poema^ p. 201. at. 27. 

Lord Hailes gives this passage as not understood. 
And, indeed I can offer only a conjecture as to the 
meaning, which is so much disguised by a silly jingle 
and violent alliteration. The writer, addressing Q. 
Mary, desires her to imprint in her mind the vx>m8 of 
this poem, wdth a design to have them still in her eye ; 
as they are not such as miflht cause her to startle, and 
bar <m far fra bourdie, or Keep her at a distance from 
jestii^ <p: sport ; but on the contrary, true, honest, 
and snob as might be profitable to her Majesty. The 
allusion seems to be to an object that frightens a horse, 
and makes him start aside. V. Skar. Bar may be 
used in the sense of Fr. barret^ E. ftar, to keap one at 
a distance ; as is done by bolts, or by barriers erected 
for this very purpose. 

BARBAR, Babbovb, adj. Barbarous; savage. 

The first word is used by Bellendon in his Cron, 
pass./ Fr. barbare» Gael, horb, id. 

“Albeit the sayingis be harbour ^ and commoun, the 
rycht vnderstaiidmg of the samyn seruis mokle for men 
vnleamit, lyke as we wrang ledis mony in thir dayis 
ingreterrouris.” Kennedy, of Crossra^ dl, Compend. 
Tractiue, p. 60. 

BARBER, 8. The harher of any thing, is a 
phrase used by the vuigar to (fenote the best, 
or what is excellent in its kind ; S. 

Isl. haer is an adj. expressing abundance, and mark- 
ing quality ; of haer ^ praestans. Su.-G. 6ar-a, baer-a, 
illustrare. But the origin is quite obscure. 

BARBLES, s. pL 

This seems to bo the disease, which the Fr. call bar- 
bee, thus expl. by Ck)tgr. : “Pushes, or little bljidders, 
under the tongues of horses and oattell, the which they 
kill if they be not speedily cured. Barbee aux veaux. 
The barhlea ; a white excrescence which, like^the pip 
in ohiokings, ^wea under the tongues of calves, ana 
hinders them from sucking.*’ 

The Botch and the Barbies, 

Pohoart'a Flyting, p. 13. V, Clriks. 

BARBLYT, part. pa. Barbed. 

And with wapnys, that scharply schai^ 

Sum in the ford thai bakwart bar ; 

And sum, with armys barUpt braid, 

Sa gret martyrdome on thaun has maid, 

That thai gan draw to woyd the place. 

Barbour, viii 67. MS. 

Army 8 barblpt braid signifies, arms well barbed. 

Fr. barbeUf id. Fleche barbeUe, a barbed arrow. 

BARBOUR’S KNYF, the denomination 
which would seem to have been anciently 
g^ven to a razor. 

— “ A pare«of cardis price xxx d. a oaiss with thre 
harbcmia hnvffie, twa pare of barbouris syssouria 
[scishars], a kame, a mvrrour [mirror], price x s.” 
Act. Bom. Cone. A. 1492, p. 282. 

In passage we have a curious trait of ancient 
manners. ^We could scarcely have expected, that in 
Scotland more than three centuries ago, especially in 
the north to which this act refers, any one, still 
an ordinary squire, would have been so weU accommo- 
dated with an a^iaratus for dressing. 


ToBARBULYIE, ». a. To disorder, to 
trouble. 

—Every thing spperit twae 
To my barbulyeit hr9,in. 

. Cherrie and Sloe, »t, 17. Evergreen, 11. 109. 

Lat. vers, turbatum caput. 

“Youth is abusit and corruptit : the author and his 
warkis schamefullie blottit and barhulyeit,** — H. Char- 
teris, Pref. to Lyndsay’s Warkis,- 1592. A. 6. a. 

Ft. harbouUU, confusedly jumbled or huddled to- 
gether. This is probably from Arm. harboell, comp, 
of bar without, and pocU, in composition hoell, stop. 

This word is still U8e<l in Pei-ths. and Menteitn, in 
the same sense. 

BaRbulyie, 8. Perplexity, quandary, Roxb. * 

“I — ^stude— swutheryng what it avysit mo neiste to 

, doo in thilke barbulye,'^ Hogg’s Winter Tales, ii. 41. 

To BARD, Baird, v. a. To caparison, to 
adorp with tr^pings: Bardity Bairdit^ pret. 
and part. pa. O. E. id. 

His hors was bairdit full bravelle. 

Lyndsay's Squire HiMrum, V. Babdis. 

Bardin, Trappings for horses, the same 
with Bardyngisy only in singular. 

“Item, — thair, certane auld hamos with foir geir 
and bak geir, with part of auld splentis, and bardin to 
hors.” Inventories,' A. 1666, p. 170. 

Barbiness, 8. Petulant forwardness, pert- 
ness and irascibility, as manifested in con- 
versation, S. 

BARDACH, Babdy, adj. 1. “ Stout, fear- 
less, positive.” 

Thus Bardach is defined, Gl. Ross, S. B. 

But a’ thing grew black and eery like, — 

And tho’ she was right bardach on day-light, 

She was as fly’d as ony hare at night. 

Jioss*s llelenoref p. 68. 

She never minds her, but tells on her tale. 

Right bauld and bardach, likely-like and nail. 

Ibid, p. 81. 

And bald and bardach the gude-wife 
Sao derf couth wield her ^de brown spear ; . 

To fecht for her country and gude-man, 

Could Scotswoman own a. woman’s fear ? 

Jamieson* 8 Popular Ball, li 176. 

It is rendered “forward,” Gl. 

2. It is undoubtedly the same word that in the 
South and West of S. is pron. hardy ; and 
^si^Hles that the person, to whom it i§ ap- 
pli6d, is not only irascible and contentious, 
but uncivil and pertinacious in managing a 
dispute. This term is generally approprijited 
to female petulance. 

A maid of sense be sure to wale, 

. Who times her words with easy care : — 

Bnt shun the pert and hardy dame, 

Whose words run swiftly void of sense, 

A stranger she to wit and shame, 

And always sure to ^ve offence. 

JL QaUomiy's Poems, p. 202. 

It sometimes expresses the bitterness of a cur. 

1 was a hardy tyk and bauld. 

Woii8on*s Ooll, i 69. 

It can scarcely be doubted that this word is nearly 
allied to Isl. barda, nugHasL bardagi, Sa.-G. l^rdaga, 
praelium, fro9i baerda, to fight ; pr^t. hard»a. For it 
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retains the original idea, with this difference only, that 
what primarily respected the hands is now transferred 
to the tongue, a member not less unruly. If I mistake 
not, it is still occasionally ap{)lied in its primary sense 
to a dog, as denotinf^ that he is staunch in fight. This 
is probably implied m the line abov^uoted ; especially 
as hai'dy is conjoined with bauld. Hence, 

Hardily, adv. 1. Boldly, with intrepidity. 

They, hardily^ and hardily, 

Fac'd home or foreign foe ; 

Though often forfougbten, 

They never grudg’d the blow. 

IL Galloway's Poems, p. 64. 

2. Pertly ; S. V. Bardach. 

Bardie, s. A gelded cat ; Ang. 

Bardis, 8, pL Trappings. 

Ouer al the planis brayis the sUmpand stedis, 

,Ful galyeara in thare hardis and werely wedis, 

Apouu thare strate bom brydillis brankand fast. 

iJo^ig, Viryilf 886. 34. 

Phalcrae, Virml. See the description of a barded 
horse in Grose’s Milit. Antiq. i. 103, 104. He derives 
hardiul from Pr. hartUy covered. 

But as bardis is here conjoined with wtrely wedisy 
or warlike dress, it is moat probable that it originally 
denoted the pikes or spears fixed in their trapping. 
For Goth, hardy O. Teut. hartley Germ, harty is a pc3e- 
Hx. Hence those Goths, who gave their name to 
l.onibardy, were called Loiujobardi, not from wear- 
ing long heardsy but long pole-axes or spears. 
(Loccen. Antiq. Suio-Goth. n. 120); and the en- 
sign of their kingdom was a lion erected on a lance. 
Hence, also, the origin of halhml, h'r. Hallehard, 
from hally a hall, and hardy a battle-ax ; because 
such axes were wont to be earned on poles, by those 
who guarded the ?iall or palace of a prince. A ves- 
tige of this ancient badge of dignity still exists in our 
royal boroughs, in the processions of the Mamstrates, 
when battle-axes are carried before them oy their 
lictors. 

The word, in what we reckon its secondai’y sense, 
occurs in various langm^es ; Teut. barde van peerdetiy 
phalerae, Fr. hardesy L. B. hdrd-a, ephippium, Du 
Cange. Teut. barder-eUy phalertffe, phalens ornaro, 
Fr. oard-er. 

Bardyngis, 8, pi. Trappings of horses. 

** At last be cumyng of Welchemen & Comwal, sa 
hu^ nois rais be reird A sowne of bollis that hang on 
tliair hardyny^ that the ennymes war affrayt, and 
finaly put to flycht.” Bellend. Cron. Fol. 25. b. This 
is evidently of the same signification with Bardis, 

q. V. * 

Bardish, adj. Rude, insolent in language. 

“The rest of that day, and much also of posterior 
sessions, were mispent with the altercation of that 
bt^dish man Mr. D. Dogleieh, and the young constable 
of Dundee.” Boillio’s Lett. i. 311. 

This seems the same with bardie ; unless we should 
suppose it to be formed from hardy S. bairdy a min- 
strel. During the time that the feudal system was in 
full power, the bard was a person of great consequence 
with the chieftain, whose warlike deeds he celebrated, 
and transmitted to succeeding generations. This order 
of men being admitted to such familiarity in great 
houses,. would retain their petulant manners, even after 
their consequence was gone. 


tain, hereditarity appropriated tQ the Bard 
of the family, S. 

** Fldra was so much beloved by them, that when 
Mao-Murrogh composed a song in which he enumer- 
ated all the principal beauties ol the district, and inti- 
mated her superiority by concluding, that ‘the fairest 
apple hung on the highest bough,* he received, in 
donatives uom the individuals of the clan, more s^- 
barley than would have sowed his Highland Parnassus, 
the hard's Crqft, as it was called, ten times over.” 
Waverley, i. 823, 824. 

BARE, adj. Lean ; S. evidently an obli<jue 
sense of A.-S. bare^ baer^ nadus, q, having 
the bones naked. 


BAREFIT, Barefoot, adj. Barefooted, S. 

m Tlie lasses, skelpih har^t, thrang, 

In silks an* scarlets glitter. 

Burns, ill 31. 

Much as our southern neighbours have supposed 
our females to be attached to we bare foot, on certain 
occasions the view of this is very unaooeptabQe to 
males. 

**Upon an expedition, they much regarded omens. 
— If a woman bartifoot crossed the road before them, 
they seized her, and fetched blood from her forehead.” 
Shaw’s Moray, p. 232. 

One might have supposed that the footy as the party 
immediately ^offending, should rather have been the 
immediate subject of punishment. But some peculiar 
anti-magical result has still been attributed, by super- 
stition, to “difawing blude aboon the breath.” ft is 
in this way alone, that one can expect to counteract a 
witch. The brow is the place always aimed at. 


Barefoot-broth, Barefit-kail, s. Broth 

made with a little butter, without any meat 
having been boiled in i^ Aberd.; also de- 
nominated Muslin^kail^ Lentrin^hailj and 
more literally Fleshless-kailj S. 

“ The more econon^cal way of using bear or barley, 
is, when it is ground in a barley mill, and boiled as pot 
Imrley, either with a little butter, and a few vegetables, 
(in which case it is proviucially called hartfoot hroth)y 
or with a bit of meat, where this can be had, or with 
milk, when it is called milk broth.” Agr. Surv. of 
Aberd. p. 518. 

l^as musin in my mind,-— 

On nair-mould bannocks fed wa'.hare’foot kail, 

Taylor's Scots Poems, p. 8. 
Lang may ye blaw the reamin ale,— 

Whfle I slab in) my bar^t kaily 

Yovr Noland Willie, lUd. p. 173. 

Evidently from the idea of foot, as expressive 
of poverty. V. MuslIn Kail, and Lentryjtb. 


To BARG-ANE, v, n. To fight, to contend. 

Wallace, he said, it proohys ner the nycht, 

Wold thow to mom, quhen that the day is ly^> 

Or nyn of bell, meit me at this chapeR. 

Be Dnnypass 1 wald haiff your counseli. 

Wallace said, Nav. or that ilk tyme be went, 

Wax all the men byn till [the] orient. 

In-till a will with Edauard, quha had suom, 

We sail hwrgm be ix heuris to mom. r 

WQUau,x,m,m, 


BARD’S CROFT, the designation giTen^ to 
a piece of land, on the property of a chief- 


Su.-G. baer-ia, biargh-a, teitm, tragnare. Hwar sum 
hiargkis urn Pdsca Qui veroe** dederit die Pas- 
chatos. Leg. Wttitgw. Jhre, vo. Basria, 
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This y. fetains nearly all the foroe of its primary 
sense, S. B. 

Hie lass, see yonder her, with the brown hair, 

Bydbv they call her, batyaUne l^ugh and sair, 

That Lindy there sud by his promise bide. 

Ito88*9*J£ele7ior€f p. 100. 

• i.e. ** contends strenuously,’* 

Basoake, ». 1. Fight, baUle, skirmish. 

And mony tymys ische thai waid, 

And bargane at the barralss hald ; 

And wound thairfayis oft and sla. 

* Barbour^ iv, 96. MS. 

Ha, lugeingpland, battal thou vs portendis, 

§ uod my father Anchises, for ae, well keud is, 
bcssis ar drossit for the bargane fele syis 
Were and debait thyr steidis signlMs. 

Doug. Virgil, 86^ 88. 

$u,«G. hardaga, lal. bardagi, pra^lium. V. the verb. | 
2. Bargain is used as denoting cojitention, or 
controversy, S. B. " 

Thus at their bargain we the lads maun leave, 

Till of the squire some short account we^ve. 

Rms* 8 Heleiiore, p. 93. 

3. In the following passage it denotes struggle, 

S. B. 

• A band of Rettrin hamphlsM all our braes, 

Ca’d aff our gueeds at twelve hours of the day ; * 

Nor had we niamghts to turn again the prey. 

Sair bargain made our herds to turn again, 

But what needs inair V all was but wa^ in vain. 

Him's Helenore, p. 99. 

Babganer, b. a fighter, a bully. 

Tlnin Yre com on with sturt and stryfe ; 

His hand wea ay upoun his knyfe, 

> bramjeisv lyke a beir. 

Bostaris, braggaris, and harganeris, 

Eftir him passit into pains, 

All bodin in felr of weir. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Pdems, p. 28. st. 4. 
i.e. after Yre, here personified. 

Barganyng, «. Fighting. 

This Eneas, wyth hydduous barganyng, 

,lu Itale thi«wart pepill sail doun thring. 

Doug. Virgil, 21. 5* 

He thocht weill he wes worth na seyle, 

That mycht of nane anoyis feyle ; 

And als for till escheve ^et things, 

And hard trewalys, ami bargan^rugie, 

That auld get his price dowblyt be. 

Barbour, i, 806. MS. 

Words of this form are evidently verbal nouns, re- 
sembling the gerund in Lat,, as coming, beginning, &c. 

E. 

Su.-G. hcLrdagamad’-ur, praeliator, is equivalent; q. 
a fighting man, one given to barganyng, 

BAR-GHAIST, Bar-gueatf a* ghost, all 
in White, with large saucer eyes, commonly 
appeariug near gates or stiles ; there called 
bar^ Yorks. Derived from bar and gheisf;^^ 
Gro^. 

I give this Yorks, term, as occurring in the follow- ' 
ing passage : 

**H6 understood Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; and 
therefore, according to — his brother Wilfrid, neede<I 
not to care for ghaist or bar-gfiaiet, devil or dobbie.” 
Rob Roy, ii. 24, 

BARHEYD, adjk Bare-headed; Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1535. 


To BARK, V. a. 1. To strip a tree of its 
bark>y especially for the purpose of tanning, 
S. Barlkty part pa* 

** Sowters sould be challenged, that they bark lether. 
and makes shoone otherwaios than the law permittee ; 
that is to say, of lether quhero the home and the eare 
are of ane like lenth. They make shoone, buites, and 
other graith, before the lether is barked/* Chalmerlan 
Air, c. 22. 

— Twa buttis of barkit bla«nlt loilder. — 

Bannatyne Puenis, p. 160. nt. 9. 

i.e. two bits or pieces. 

Su.-G. bark-a, id. barka hudar, to tan hides. Tan- 
ning is thus denominated, because the bark of trees is 
the great article used in this operation. 

2. To tan leather. 

He’ll glour at an auld world harhit alk-snag as if it 
were a queez-madam in full bearing.” Rob Koy, ii. 
158. 

Bark-POTIS, 8* pL Tan-pits, ^^Thoyairdis 
and barkpotis* Aberd. Reg. 


To BARKEN, r. n. To clot, to become hard ; 
used with respect to any substance that hath 
been in a liquid state, as blood or mire, 8. 
The part, occurs as to both in Douglas. 

— Ho vinouhile after the cart was rent, 

With harfcnyt bliidc, and powder. 

Virgil, 48, 8. 

Rudd, derives this from hark, “which cloaths thcj 
tree, and is generally very hard.” I cannot substitute 
anything better. 

“The best way’s to let the blood Imrken on the cut 
— that saves plaisters, hinney.” Guy Manncring, ii. 


Barker, a. A tanner. 

“ Na Sutar, Tanner, or Barker, may buy hydis of 
mair price, but sic as hes the homis and the oaris of 
equal! lenth,” Balfour’s Pract. p. 74. 

Dan. barker, a tanner, from bark-er, to tan. 

Barking and Fleeing, a phrase used con- 
cerning one who spends his property in a 
proiligal way, and is believed to be on tlie 
eve of bankruptcy ; S. 

It has been supposed that this contains an allusion 
to the barking of dogs, and the Jligld of birds, in con- 
sequence of the alarm mven. It would be fully as 
natural to viewlit in r^erenoe to trees casting t^eir 
bark, and to its being carried away by the wind. It 
may l>e observed, however, that, according to Ihre, in 
some parts of Sweden, the v. bark-a, signmes to liy, to 
run quickly ; vo. Bark, cortex. 

“ ‘O, the lands of Milnwood ! — the bonny lands of 
Milnwocal, that have been in the name of Morton for 
twa hundred years !’ exclaimed his uncle ; * they are 
barking and fleeing, outfield and infield, haugh and 
holme !’” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 187, 

•* * Half the country once belonged to my ancestors, 
and now the last furrows of it Seem to be flying.’ 
* Fleeing !’ said the writer, ‘ they are barhiny ntul flee- 
ing baith.’ ” St. Ronan, i. 236. 

This phrase is exj^iressed in a fuller manner in Fife : 
He*8 hunting and hmvking, but heUl aoon he harking and 
fleeitig. It has been said in explanation, that the lan- 

P e being evidently meant to express the contrast 
need by extravaga^, i;t may mtiniate, that the 
prodigal as it were takefc the pla^ of his hounds and 

Q 
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liawks, I do not, howover, tee how the term harking 
can be applied to liim ; as he would most probably wisn 
to jkc witnout making any noise. 

liARKIT, pa. !• Clotted, hardened, 
Aberd. 

2. The face is said to be barkit wi’ dirt,” 
when it is very dirty, encrusted with dirt, S. 

A. Bor. “ barkit f dirt, &o. hardened on hair Grose. 
He gives the same etymon that Rudd, has given. 
Haldorson renders Isl. hark-a, cutem induere, men- 
tioning Dan. heklaeder synonyme, i.e. ‘*^to clothe, 
to cover over.*’ 

BARKIT, part. pa. Stripped of the bark, S. 
y. Bark, v. 

BARLA-BREIKIS, Babley-bracks, e. pi. 

A game generally played by young people in a corn- 
yard. Hence called BarUi-bracks about the Hack^, 
S. B. One stack is fixed on as the dale or goal ; and 
one person is appoyited to catch the rest of the com- 
pany, who run out from the dale. He does not leave 
it, till they are all out of his sight. Then he sets 
off to catch them. Any one, wno is taken, cannot 
nm out again with his former associates, being ao- 
coimted a prisoner ; but is obliged to assist his captor 
in pursuing the rest. When ail are taken, the game 
is nni8he<l ; and he, who was first taken, is bound to 
act as catchcr#in the next game. This innocent sport 
seeiiia to be almost entirely forgotten in the Soutn of 
S. It is also falling into desuetude in the Noith. 

In May gois dammosellis and dammis, 

♦ In gardyiigis grene to play lyk lamiuls ; — 

Sum rynnis at barlabreihs lyk rammis, 

Sum round abowt the staudand pilleris. 

Scott, on May. Bannatyne MS. V. Ever-green, ii. 

IM. Chron. S. P. iii, 162. 

Perhaps -from barley and breaks q. breaking of the 
parley; because, after a certain time allowed for 
settling preliminaries, on a cry being given, it is the 
business of one to catch as many prisoners as ho can. 
Did we suppose it to be allied to burlaw^ this ' game 
might he viewed as originally meant as a sixirtive re- 
presentation of the punishment of those who broke 
the laws of the boors. Analogous to this were the 
plays of the Boy-bishop, the Abbot of Unreason, 
Kobin-Hude, Robbers, &c. 

This game was well known in England. It is men- 
tioned by W. Browne in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 
published, about 1614. 

At doore expeotiug him his mother sate, 

Wondriug her boy would stay from lier so late ; 
Framing Tor him unto berselfe excuses : 

And with such thoughts gladly herself abuses : 

As that her sonne, since day grew olde and weake. 
Staide with the maidos to runue at harlibreake. 

Book i. Song 3. p. 76. 

• It is mentioned by Maasinger, and much later by 
Buxton. 

**Let them freely feas^ sing, dance, have puppet 
plays,* hobby-horses, tabers, crowds, and bagpipes, — 
play at ball and barleyhrakes,** Anatomy of Melan 
choly, ap. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, Introd. xviii. 

This sport, like that of the Boy-bishop, as managed 
in England, must have had a very baa influence on 
the young mind, as directly tending to expose the aw- 
ful doctnne of the eternal state to ridicule. One of 
the compartments of the ground Wm called hell. V. 
Masaingey) c. i. 104, 105. Note. 

What if this |»me has had a Fr^ origin, and thus a 
Fr. name 7 0. Fr. bareUi signifies barnen ; Barriers, 
barricade, palissade; Roquefort. JSracqu€f ** the name 


6! a field neere Paris, wherein the of the 

University use to soUaoe themselves. * Rabelais 
Cotgr, 

BARLA-FUMMIL, Barlafumble. 1. ‘^An 
exclamation* for a truce .by one who was 
fallen down in a wrestling or play ” 

Thoch he wea wight, he wes nocht wylss 
With sic ianjfleurs to jummil, 

For fra his thowme thay dang ane sklysa, 

Quhill he cryit Bark^nvnm / 

Ch/r. Kirk, st. 16. 

2. It is also used^ perhaps improperly, for a fall. 

When ooach-men drinks, and horses stumble, 

It’s hard to miss a hwrla-fwmJbU. 

• Colva^a Mock Poem, P. 11. p. 12. 

Rndd. derives this word from barle or barla, in the 
sense of parley, and fmvmil, used in Aberd. for 
whommil, a fall or trip ; vo. Fumler. But the rest 
of this poem is not in Aberd. dialect. This de- 
rivation is therefore contrary to analogy. Callen- 
der, ([iving the same origin to barla, seiws that of 
ftmrml in 8u.-G. famla, to stretch the hands hither 
and thither, as one does when groping in the dark. 
What affinity this has to a parley, I cannot discern. 
The whole term might be viewed as Fr. ; q. Parh^, 
foi melez, “ Let us have a truce, and blend our faith,” 
i.e. grant mutual security. This, however, is 3till 
mere^ conjecture. 

BARLEY, A term used in the games of 
children, when a truce is demanded ; S. 

I have been inclined to think, that this 

exclamation mi|^t originally have a reference to Bur- 
law, l/yrlaw, q. v. Germ, hauerlag, as if the person 
claimed the benefit of the laws known by this designa- 
tion. But perhaps it is more datural to view the word 
as originating from Fr. Parlez, whence E, Parley, 

BARLEY-BOX, s. A small box of a cylin- 
drical form, made as a toy for children, S. 

It may have received its name as having been for- 
merly used by farmers for carrying samples of barley 
or other grain to market. 

^ This is called Barrel-box, Aberd. ; whence it has 
l^oii viewed as signifying a box like a barrel, 

BARLEY-BREE, «. The essence or juice 
of barley, whether fermented or distilled, S. 

And just as wud as wml can 
How easy can the harley-bret 
Cement the quarrel ! 

It’s aye the cheapest lawyer’s fee, 

To taste the barrel. 

Bwnia's Worka, iii. 16. V. Brkb, Bkik. 

Barley broth is said by Johns, to be **alow word 
sometimes'used for strong beer.” He gives it on the 
authority of Shakespear. 

BARLEY-C011N, s. A species* of ijrain, 
Banffs. ^ ' 

**It is commonly sown with mixed corns, and some- 
times with what we call barley-corn.** — “ Barky oats, 
— so called from the meal being similar in taste to that 
of barley,” N. Surv. Banffs. App. p. 6L 

BARLEY-FEVER, a. Sickness occasioned 
by drunkenness, S. O. 

BARLE Y-MEK V. Burlaw. 
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BARLEY*SIGK, adj. Intoxicated, ticlt from 
the immoderate use of the harley-hree^ S. CX 

If Jobnie see me harlcy-sick^ 

I doubt be^U claw my skin ; 

X*U tak a wee bit napockie,^ • 

Before that I gae in. Song^ Wee Wi/ockie, 

:dABLEY-8iCKNE8S, <. Intoxication, S. O. 

BARLIOHOOD, », A fit of obstinacy, or 
violent ill hnmoiir, 8. 

Instead then of lang days of sweet dely to, 

Ae day be dumb, and a^ the rest be’U nyte : 

And may be. in nis barlichooda, ne’er stick 
. To lend bis loving wife a loundering Uok. 

Jiamsays iL 79. 

In Gl. Hams, the term is expl. as if the perverse 
humour, expressed by it, were occasioned by the use 
of har\^ or malt, when r^uced to a beverage ** a fit 
of dninkpn angry passion.’* I find barlkniood used as 
synon. 

— Hame the husband comes just roarin’ fii’ ; 

Not can she please him in his harlic mood ; 

He cocks his band and gi’s his wife a thud. 

MoriaorCe Poemtf p. 161. 

I have sometiikes been disposed to view the first 
part of the term as formed from A.-S. hera ursus, and 
(ic similis, q. resembling a savage, brutal. 

♦ Barley-hood is the pronunciation of the southern 
ajounties, as of Roxb. It is defined, “bad humour in 
consequence of intemperate drinking.” 

whan e’er they take thoir barley-hoocUf 
And heat of fancy fires their bltwes . 

Their vera kings and queens they take, 

And kill them just for killing’s siSke. 

A, Sc^*s Poems ^ p, 61, 

BARLING, B. Expl. a firepolo. 

“ Barlingis or firepoles the hundreth— xx, 1,” Rates 
A. 1611, p. 2, 

BARM, d. Yeast, S, A.-S, bearm, id. 

I mention this word, merely to take notice of a very 
emphatic S. brovorb. Pul out your harm where you 
tool in your ale j i.e. shew the effects of your ill-humour 
where you met with the offence. It is addressed to 
those, who being displeased at the conduct of one per- 
son, reserve their anger lor others who have given no 
cause for it. 

To Barm. v. n. To fret, to fume, to rise 
gradually into a ra^, Ettr. For. 

Evidently from the operation of harm, 

BARME HORS. 

Thare deyde Sebyre Jhone than the Mowbray : 

And Alysawndyre the Brws wes tane, 

' Bot the Ballyol his eat is gane 
On a barme kora wyth leggyg bare : 

Bwa fell, that he ethchapya thare. 

lave, that wore noucht tane in hand, 

Hed, qwhare thai mycht fynd warrand. 

WynUntm, viii. 26. 867. 

a horse used to carry bsraf (yest), or a small 
biorse ?” Gl. Wynt. “Probably a horse for 
carryii^ out dung to the field; — vulgarly, a muck 
horse, Tout. 6ame, faex, sanies Gl. Sibb. 

But the phrase is still used in Angus, where a barme 
horse signines a horse without a mdle; “toitide a 
barme Ikorse,” to ride without a saddle. This sense 
agrees with the rest of the desoription. As an armed 
company caine on Edward Baliol, and those that were 
with him at Amian, nnexpeetedly at the dawn of the 
day, they had not time to dress themselves, ^liol 
accordingly fled, not only with his legs bare, but with* 


out waiting to get his horse saddled. This also oon’os- 
ponds to the language used by Fordim, Kadwardus 
in fugam ost conversus et fugatus super simplicem 
equom, carentem freno et una tioia oaligatus, 

alteraque nudatus. Scotichron. L. xiii. o, 26. The 
only difference is, that Fordun mentions only one leg 
as bare, apd that in the idea of simplex cquus ho in- 
cludes the circumstance of a bridle, as well as a saddle, 
being wanting. 

The etymon is not so clear as the signification ; but 
most probably it is a derivative from Sii.-O. Germ. 
bar, nudus ; especially as the common epithet for a 
home without a saddle is hare-haxkit ; 8. 

I find that the explanation given above exactly 
agrees with the circumstances stated by Hume of Gods- 
Oroft, and conclude that the word must formerly have 
been used in the same sense in the »Soutb of S. 

— “He escaped very narrowly, being halfe naked 
(not having leisure to put on his cloaths) and riding 
upon a banne horse unaadted, and unbridled, till he 
came to Carlile.” Hist. Doug. p. 65. 

BARMING, «. Interest arising from money, 
Ayrs. 

“ My father, in his testament, ordained me to hae 
a hundred a year out of the harming o’ his lying mo- 
ney.” The Entail, i. 169. 

Apparently in allusion to the rising of a mass iiijbhe 
state of fermentation. 


BARMY, adj. 1. Volatile, giddy ; a 
metaph. sense. 

H^e puts that liaist into your held, 

Quhilk boyls your barmy brain ; 

Ilowbeit fulls bast cums huly speid, 

Fair hechts will mak fulls fain. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 92, 

2. Passionate, choleric. A barmy quean,” a 
passionate woman ; S. 

Barmy-bratned, adj. The same with Barmy, 
sense 1. 

“ A whoen cork-beaded barmy dtrained gowks I that 
winna let puir folk sae mucklo as die in quiet,”’ Ac. 
8t. Ronan, iii. 164. 

BARMKYN, Bermkyn, s. 1. The rampart 
or outermost fortification of a castle. 

Feliew him self lap rudly fra-the hycht, 

Tlirouch all the fyr can on the barmkyn lyoht. 

With a gud suerti Wallace strak oft' his hed. 

Wallace, viii. 1067. 

Rudd, derives it, in his Addenda, from Norm. Fr. 
hnrhycan, Fr. harhacane j Ital. harbiedno, Hisp. bar- 
bacana, propugnaculum antemurale. Bullet aeduces 
harhacana from Colt, bar, before, and bach, an inclosure, 
hoc ha to inclose. If not a corr. of harhycan, it may be 
from Tent, harm, hearm, berm, a mound or rampart ; 
and perhaps, kin, a mark. of diminution. 

“ Barmikin wall, oatbacane, a bulwark or watch- 
tower, or fortification to a city or castle ; used espe- 
cially as a fence to the gates or walls ; in which sense 
barmikin amounti to the same with what is otherwise 
callbd antemurale, promurale, mums exterior or outer 
wall. ” Spottiswoode’s MS. Law Diet, in vo. 


2. It^is also used for an aperture in the walls 
of a tower or fortalice, through which to fire 
with muskets on the enemy.'” Ibid. 


He refers to Durie’s Dec. tUmsa^ v. L. Conheatb, 
Dec. 18, 1630. 

£. Barbaedn is used in botb senses. V. Johx^n. 
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BARNAGE, s, 1. Barons or noblemen, col- 
lectively viewed. 

Ednuarcle Langschankis had now bogune hyH wer 
Apoii Ga^kone, fell awfnll in effer. — 

Fra t^iie that he had semblit hi» ha/muae^ 

And nerd tell weyle Scotland etude in eic cape^ 

He thocht till hym to mak it playu conouace. 

IKofc, i. 68. MS. 

0 fader, euffir the fey Troiane httmage^ 

To soik agane quhat liard myechance befallis, 

To Troy or Ilioun with thare brokin wallis. 

Vmig, Virgily 314, 48. 

2. A military company; including both chief- 
tains and followers. 

Alhale the Utmage flokkis furth attanis, 

Left vode the toun, and atrenth wyth waiety wanis, 

jJmig, Virgil^ 425. 44. 

Douglas, as Junius has observed, uses this term for 
militia, agmen, phalanges, and turmae in tho original. 
The same learned writer says, that Douglas seems to 
have viewed this word as derived from hame^ soboles, 
proles ; as where Virgil uses proles, we find hamage in 
the version. 

Doiui betlng war the bamage of Archadis. 

Doug, Virgil, 831. 46. 

O. Fr. barnag^t id. Vieux mot Francois, qui signi- 
tioit le Grands, les Seigneurs, les Gentils-hommes qui 
comixjsent la cour du Prince. Aulki, Palatini^ Pro- 
cerea^ Nobiles; Diet. Trev, V. Barke, 

BARNAT. 

Our hamat land has boyn our sot with wer, 

With liaxonis blud that dois ws niekill der : 

Slayn our eldris, dlstroyit our rychtwyss bind, 

Waistyt our realm off gold and othir gud. 

* Wallace, ix, 366. MS. 

In edit. 1648, and in posterior editions, barren is the 
word used. But the Minstrel would hardly pay so 
jjoor a compliment to his country. In MS. it is oarnat, 
which seems to mean native, from bam, a child. 

In Germ., nouns are sometimes formed from verbs, 
and abstracts from substantives, by tho termination at; 
as moTUit, month, from rnon, moon ; heimat, country, 
from heiin, home; zeirat, an ornament, from zeir-en, to 
adorn. Heit is also a termination very much in use, 
denoting quality, condition ; and corresjiondiug with 
A.-S. Aod, instead of which hood is used m mcKlern E,, 
and heid, fuide, in S. and Belg. Barn at therefore seems 
equivalent to ftarn/ieid, hairnheid, q. v. “Our bamat 
land,” the land of our nativity. 

BARN-DOOR FOWL, a dunghill fowl, S. 

“ Never had there been such slaughtering of capons, 
and fat geese, and ham-door fowW' Bride of Lammer- 
moor, ii. 285. 

BARNfi, 8, The same with hamage. 

Now agayne to tho Kin^ ga we ; 

Tliat on the mom, with m^ami. 

Sat in till his parleoment 

Barbour, ii. 60. MS. 

0. Fr. harnez, “the nobility, or barons,” Cotgi^ 

BARNE, A child. V. Bairn. 
Bakneaig^, Babnage, s. Childhood. 

— “Nevir fra my hameaige intendit I to sik proud 
arrogance as to be a schiematik, nor yet to sik opstinat 
wilf ulnea as to be an heretik. ” N. Winyet’s Questions, 
Keith’s Hist. App. p. 224. 

“ Now in thair bamagt; ” Aberd. Reg. 


BARNE, «. ‘ * 

Of Eolua north l^astis hauand na dreds. 

The sulye spred hit brade bosom on brede, 

Zephynis confortabill inspiratioun 
For tyll ressaue law in hfr hame adoun. 

♦ • Boug, Virgil, 400. 26. 

This word, which is overlooked by Rudd, shouldy I 
suspect, be harm, bosom or lap, aif synon. with hosum, 
V. 24. In this sense it is used in Ly Wus Disconus. 
That oon held yn hys banne 
A mayde yolepte yn hys arme, 

As bry^t as blosse on breie. 

Iiitson*8 E. M, JL li. 25. 

It occurs also in Chaucer. 

Moes-G., Su.-G., Alem., Dan., harm; A.-S. harme, 
bearm, id. Hence Su.-G. barmherzig, misericors; 
Chaucer, barm-cloth, an apron. 

BARNEHEID, s. Childhood; also, childish- 
ness. V. under Bairn. 

BARNY, s. Abbreviation of the name Bar- 
naby or Barnabas; Barny Kaye,” Acts 
1585, iii. 392. Sometimes Bemy; Bemy 
Cowpar,” p. 393. » 

BARN MAN, Barnsman, One whose pro- 

vince it is more peculiarly to labour in tJie 
5am, S. 

** A bamman, of ordinary abilities, commonly 
threshed about two bolls (one quarter) of wheat in a 
day, which [it] was indeed necessary to do, in order to 
gam wages equal to a day-labourer.” Agr. Surv. M. 
JLoth. p. 94, 

Bahns-bbbaking, 8. 1. Any mischievous or 
injurious action ; in allusion to .the act of 
breaking up a ham for carrying off corn. 
V. QuHAIP in TftE RAIP. 

“There is blood on your band, and^your clothes are 
torn. What bams-breaking have you been at? You 
have l>een dnmk, Richard, and fighting.” Nigel, i. 
69. 

2. Idle frolic ;” Gl. Antiquary, S. 

BARNYxVRD, Babnyaird, s. A court, or 
inclosure, adjoining the 5am, in which grain 
or straw is stacked, S. 

“The carte or sled drawen by hors or some other 
Iwast, draweth it to the bame, or to the bamyaird.'* 
Itessoning, Crosraguell and J. Knox, Prol. ij, b, V. 
Bkrnk-yari>, 

I BARNYARD BEAUTY, a phrase commonly 
used to denote a buxom girl, who may ap- 
j)oar handsome in the eyes of the vulgar, S. 

BARRAGE, j^ARUAS, Barres, Barboiwis, s. 
1. A barrier, an outwork at the gafijli^of a 
castle. 

The Inglis ischeyd to ma debate. 

To thaire barras, and fauoht fast : 

Bot thai war drevyn hi at the last 

Wy^Uovm, viii, 81. 135, 

2. An inclosure made of felled trees, for the 
defence of armed men. ^ 

Off howyn teinyr in haist he gert thaim tak 
Syllys off ayk, and a stark b^es mide, 
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At a fofr f^ouut* faat in the forest syd, « 

A fhll gret strenth, quhar thai purpost to bid ; 
Btellyt thaim fast tiU trels that growand was, 

That thai mycht weyll in fht the barres pass, 

And so weilf graithit, on athir sid about, « 

Syn com agayn, quhen thai saw thaim in dout. 

IVallace, U. 828. MS. Barrace^ v. 927. 

8. Bounds, or lists for combatants. 


We pingyl not for spede na cours to ryn, 

Bot we aebait suld this barres within. 

With wappinnis kene and with our blmist brandis. 

Do^ig, Vinjil, 445. 25. 


(Maobeth) demsit ane aubtell slicht to bring all 
myadoaris and brokin men to hia justice, & solistit 
syndry his liegis with large money to appele the theuis 
(quhilkis opprest thame maist) in harras agania ane 
nreflxit day. And quhen thir theuis war enterit in 
oamM (quhare thai suld haue fouchtin agania thair 
nichtbouria) thay wer aU takin be armit men and 
hangit on jebatis according iuatly to thair dementis.’* 
Bellend. Cron. b. xii. c. 4. Ad singular© proyocaverit 
certamen, publico foro decemendum. — Uoi in forum 
descendissent, &c. Booth. 

Frak feroe gallandis for feild gemis enfors ; 

Enarmit knychtis at llstis with schoild and speir, 

To fecht in ocurrovyia bayth on fut© abd bora. 

Scotty Bannatync PoetnSy 200. st. 23. 


We atill apeak of “a cock in a barracey^* in allusion 
^to a oock-pit, S. 

Rudd, and other Glossarists have conjoinetl this 
word with Pr. barrere. barrierey as if they were the 
same. But, although from a common root, they are 
different words. , Barraa is O. BV. bart'cny palaestra, 
Thierry ; Deoursio palaestrioa, Diet. Trev. ; the pi. of 
barrCy a stake. Cotgr., howeven defines barreny “the 
martial apace called oam'ers.” t. B. bamie is used to 
denote toe barricadoea employed for the defence of 
towns and castles, in the same sense in which harree 
occurs in Wallace. 


^a/rrasy gaudete Qulrites, 

Fregimos, in manibus sunt ba/rrae denique nostris. 

Out. Brit, Philipp. L. 3. ap. Du Cange. 


BARRAS-DORE, s. A door made of bars 
of wood, alike distant from each other ; 
Aberd. 


BARR AT, 8. 1. Hostile intercourse, battle. 

In Ingllssmen, allace, quhi suld we trow, 

Our worthy kyn has payned on this wyss { 

Sic reulle 1 m richt is litiU allow ; 

Me think we suld in harrat mak thaim iK)w 
At oiu* Mwer, and so we do feill syss. 

WoWoce, il. 287. MS. 

In editions, barrace. 

It is used in the 8ens^ of hostility, 0. E. 

Sone thel reised strlf, brent the kynge's tonnes, 

& his castles tok, held tham in ther bandoun.— 

In all© this barette the kynge and Sir Symon 

TiUe a lokyng tham sette, of the priiioe suld it be don. 

, R, BrunnCy p. 216. 

, It is not improbable that Barratta, as used by the 
Goths, in the sense of praelium, Jb the very word 
whi^ the later Roman writers refer to as employed 
by Inh barbarians to denote the terrific shouts made 
by. them when they rushed to battle. Thus Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus speaks: — Pro terrifioo fiemitu, 
quern barbari dicunt Barritum ; Lib. 26. c. 7. Bt 
Romani quidem voce undique Martia concinent^ k 
minore s^ta ad majorem protpUi, quam Gentilitate 
appellant Barripum, Barl^ vero majorum laudes 
clmoribus strjidebant inoonditis, intex^^ue varios ser- 
monis dissoni strepitus levioria praelia tentabantur. 
Lib. 31. 0. 7. 

i.e. Entered in^ a cognizance. 


2. Contention, of whatever kind. 

It, that ye coll the bllst band that bindls so fast, 

Is bair of blis, and baleful, and «^it barrat wirk ! 

Ihinbavy Maitland Poonu, p. 46. 
There n’ is barety iiother strife, 

N’ is there no death, as ever life. 

Land of Cockaigne, Ellis Spec. i. 86. 

3. Grief, vexation, trouble. * 

And other bemys, for barrat. hlakynnit thair ble ; 
Braithly bundin in baill, thair breistis war blent, 

Oawan and Qol. Iv. st. 11. 

Dunbar, describing the effects of drunkenness, says : 
Quhilk brews richt meikle barret to thy bryd. 

E'Oeryreen.y ii. 67. st. 18. 

Because the wonl brews is here used, although evi- 
dently in a metaphorical sense, Ramsay, with surprising 
inadvertence, renders barret “a sortpf liquor.” 

Su.-G. Isl. ba/raUa, praelium. Ihre derives this from 
baer-ia, pugnare, combined with aega, atte, which, 
ho says, among other senses, has that of contendere ; 
VO. Jaaeria. The Ital. retains barattay in the same 
sense, as a remnant of the Gothic. 

BARRATRIE, s. A species of simonv ; or, 
as defined by Erskine, “ the crime of clergy- 
men who went abroad to purchase benefices 
from the see of Rome with money.*’ Inst. 
B. 4. T. 4. § 30. 

“Gif ony — niakia Barratrie, fra it be kond with 
sufficient & gude document, that ho vnderly the statute 
maitl agane thame that hes money out of the realme. 
And that this statute be not allanerlio extend it to 
thame that dois hai'ratrie in tymes to come, but als to 
thame out with the Kealmo now, that bois coiiuict of 
barrairk.^' Jo. I. 1427. c. 119. edit. 1566. 

The person chajfgeable with this crime was called* 
harratoure. 

“And als the king forbiddis, that ony of his liegis 
send ony eimensis till ony barratoure, that is now 
outwith the Realme, or gif thame help or fauoure, in 
quhat degre that euer thay attene to, quhi I thay cum 
hame in the Realme, vnder the pane of the breking 
of the Act of Parliament. ” Ibid. 

Erskine mentions L. B. baratria as denoting the 
crime of exchanging justice for money ; and derives it 
from Ital. barattare to trock or barter. The origin 
seems rather 0. Fr. harat, deceit, barat-er to cheat, 
harateur, a deceiver; Arm. bar<U, barad, fraus, pro- 
ductio ; barater, proditur, 

BARREL-FERRARIS. V. Ferh.vrt8. 

Barrbl-feveus, 8, pL A term used, by the 
vulgar, to denote the disorder produced in 
the body by immoderate drinking, S. The 
Dutch have a similar* designation ; kelder- 
koort8j the cellar-ague. 

BARRIE, 8. 1. A kind of half -petticoat, or 

swaddling cloth of flannel, in which the legs 
of an infant are wrapped for defending them 
from the cold, S.; pernaps from A.-S. Su.-G. 
fear, nudus, b^ause it goes next to the body. 

1 have not met with this word in print, except in a 
saroastical song, where it seems rather to signify the 
undermost dress of a grown up female. 

— ^Dinna be lang ; 

For petticoat’s loose, and dams’s sUtteS, 

And a’s gaen wrong, and a’s gane wrang. 

Jacobite Reltcs, U 270. 
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2. A woman’s petticoat, Ayrs. Ql. Picken. 

BARRITOPIFU’, ady. Harsh, stern; unfeel- 
ing, cruel ; a strong expression, Aberd. 

Q. Barrai-full, from Barrcit, hostile intercourse, con- 
tention ; com^unded like Isl. barratmam-r, and bar- 
dagafulUr^ both signifying pugjiax, disposed to quarrel 
or fight. So^pe might prwer viewing it q. barrace-fuU^ 
froin Barracet lists for combatants. 

To BARROW, V. a. To borrow, S. O. 

“I think I’m borrowing Tam’s daffinere he has done 
wi’t a* himsell.” Reg. Dalton, iii. 160. 

BARRO WMAN, s. One who carries stones^ 
mortar, &c. to masons, when building, on a 
Imnd-barroy;, S. 

will give you to know that old masons are the 
beat barroitmien.** Perils of Man, ii. 326. 

This alludes to the common proverb : 

“An auld mason will mak a gude barrowmatit*' S. i 

Our hinds already ' 

Stand metamorphosed into harrenomen, 

Girt with fair ^rons red with lime and sand. 

Tennant*a Card. Beaton^ p. 160. 

BA RROWSTEEL, s. A term used in ^re- 
gard to equal co-operation. When man and 
wife draw well togetlier, each is said to keep 
np his or her ain barrow steeU Roxb. 

As A.-S. .signifies manubrium, a handle, 0. E. 
id. ; — the phrase may have been originally applied to 
the bearing, by different persons, of a load on a barrow, 

BARROW-TRAM, 1. The limb of a 
hand-barrow, S# 

2. ‘^Jocularly applied to a raw-boned ” per- 

. son, S. 

Yit, thocht thy braunis be like twa harrow trammUf 

Defend th6, man. 

Lyndsay's Works, Chaim. Ed. ii, 193. V. Tram. 

BARS, «. A grate, Roxb. ; q. ribs of iron. 

Bar-stane, s. One of the upright stones 
which supports a grate, Roxb. ; so called 
because tlie bars or ribs of the grate arc 
fastened into them ; synon. Catstane. 

BARSK, adj. Harsh, husky ; Allan. V. ' 

Bask. 

BARTANE, s. Great Britain. 

Tlian wald sum reuth within yow rest 
For saik of hir, fairest and best, 

In Bartane syn hir tyjne began. 

Maitland Poems, p. 120. 
—All the claith in France and Bartane 
WaJd not be to hir leg a gartane. 

Bannatyne Poems, 147. st. 7. 

Lord Hailes understands Broti^e as meant; but 
this is written Bartanye, q. v. His mistake is evident 
from another passage in toe same poem, st. 10. 

Worthie King Arthour and Gawane, 

And mony a oawld beme of BorCane, 

At deld, and in the weirls ar slane, 

Ben I cowld weild a speir. 

This is merely a corr. of Britain, in same man- 
ner as the name of the Castle, anciently called BunbrU 
ion, was afterwards changed to I>twiberkine, Dtmbar^ 


ton. I shall hot enter into any discussionoon the origin 
of the name Britain. As the Greeks caUed i^BperapiKri, 
Bochart views the term as derived from two Phoenioian 
or Syriac words Barath-anctCf the land of Tin. Geo- 
graph. Sac. P. ii. Lib. i. c. 39. Gen. VaHanoey gives it 
as ir. Bruit-tan, having the same moaning, fref. to 
Prospectus, Ixvii. ^ ^ 

Bartanye, Bertante, «. Brittany. 

“Quhen Swotonius had dantit the He of Man in 
this maner, he was aduertyst that Prance was rebellit. 
And thairforeto peaoyfy this truhyll he pullyt vp sails 
and arryuit in Bartanye*' BeUend. Cron. B. iv. c. 4. 

“ Sone efter his coronation he past in Bertanye, A 
left behynd hym his gud fader Dioneth with ane legion 
of pepyi to goueme Britane.” Ibid. B. vii. c. 12. 
Armoncam Provinciam, Boeth. 

Bertonaris, and Bertamrie, denote the inhabitants of 
Bretagne. 

“Fyntdy he dantit the Bertanaris with sic impor- 
tabyl afidiction, that they wer randerit to his dominion. ” 
Ibid. 

BARTANE CLAYTH. 

“Item — twa abbis, twa ameittis of Bariane-clayth.** 
Inventories, A.* 1642, p. 68. 

Whether this be meant to denote British cloth, or 
cloth of Bretagne in France, or refers to the name of 
some town, as Barton in England, where it was man^i- 
factured, I cannot determine. 

BARTENYIE, adj. 

“Item, tua bartenyie falcoues, monted for the wal- 
lis, and not for the feildis, with sufficient number of 
bullatis for thame.” Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 127. 

Perhaps, artillery made in BrUtany, or after the same 
pattern. 

BARTILL, 8. The abbreviation of Bartholo- 
mew; Glendoning Acts, iii. 393. 

Brattil seems the same, only transposed ; 
Brattil Irving ibid. 

Bartill-day, s. St. Bartholomew’s day in 
the Popish calendar, Reg. Aberd. MS. A. 
; 560 . 

To BARTIR, V. a. To lodge, properly on 
free quarters. 

“ In the most eminent parts of the city they placed 
three great bodies of foot, the rest were put in small 
parties and hariired in the several lanes and suspected 
places.” ‘Mercur. Caledon. Feb. 1, 1601, p. 21. 

Tout, barteer-m, exigere mulotam. It sfeems to be 
the same word, used with a deviation from the original 
sense. 

BARTIZAN, Babtisenb. s. 1. A battle- 
ment, on the top of a nouse or cast)^ or 
around a spire ; 8. 

“That the mom afternoon the town’s cetejori be 
put noon the bertiaene of the steeple, and thatSwotoee 
o’clock the bells begin to ring, and ring on till 
his Majesty comes hither, and passes on to Anstnt- 
ther.” Records Pittenweem, 1061, Statist. Aoo. iv. 
376. 

This seems to be derived from O. Fr. hreta^ohe, which 
primarily signifies wooden towers by whiejb towns were 
fortified ; hence traniferred to a oonq^ouous eitoation 
in market places from whic^ublio emote or denuncia- 
tions were promulgated. This has been traced, with 
evident propriety, to Ital. b^rtisea, “ a kind of rampart 
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or fence o^ War made tipOn towers, to let down or np 
at pleasure, a block-house Altieri. The term also 
signifies a rail. L. B. hrttaBMae^ berteBcae^ fto. oastel-, 
lae Ugneae ; Bhi Cange. But there is reason to believe 
t^t the Italians received the term from the Goths ; 
and that it is allied to Su.-G., berg-a, anc. 6yr-ia, 
biarg~a^ to build ; to protect, to cover. Hence bar- 
* gagtad-uTt munimentum. 

— ^*The roof had some non-desoript kind of projec- 
tions called bartixans, and displayed at each frequent 
angle a small turret, rather resembling a pepper-box 
than a Gothic watch-tower.” Waverley, i. 108. 

,2. Any kind of fence, as of stone or wood, 

Mdtos. 


BASE DANCE, a kind of dance slow and 
formal in its motio^i. directly opposite to 
what is called the kign dance. Fr. 6a«sc- 
danse^ id. 

** It vas ane oelest recreation to behald ther lyoht 
lopene, gahhouding, stendling bakuart. & forduart, 
dansand base damiSt pauuans^ (mlyardis, turdions, 
branlis and brai^lis, bufibns, vitlw mony vthir lycht 

^ danois, the quhilk ar ouer prolixt to be rehersit.** 
Compl. S. p. 102. 

To BASH, r. a. 1. To beat to sherds, Loth.; 

Smash, synon. 

2. To beat with severe strokes, S. O. 

Fir’d wi’ indimance I turn’d round, 

And hashed tn* mony a fung 
The Pack, that day,/- 

A. WiUows Poems^ ISIS, p. 126. 

3. To dint, or injure by crashing, Lanarks. 

Su« -G. dcM-a, to strike. Hence, 

Bash, «. 1. A blow, S. A. 

The taen toor a’ her neebour’e mutch, 

An’ gae her a desperate hash on 
The chans that day. 

p£v, J. fficoVs Poem^ i. 86. 

f Then, giving two or three bashes on the face, he 
left me with a loud laugh of scorn.” Hogg’s Tatps, i. 
17. 

2. A dint caused by a blow, Lanarks. 

To BASH UP, r. a. An iron instrument is 
said to be bashed up^ when the point is 
bowed in. Loth. It is nearly synon. with E. 
BeveL 

Isl. hassSf pinnaculum a tergo in securi Romana ; G. 
Andr. 

To BASHLE, v. a. V. Bauchlr, r. 

BASING, 8. A bason ; pL basingis, 

lljB&tfiust dotat this kirk with oowpis, eiallicis, 
lawaris.” BeUend'. Chron. B. vi. c. 16. Pel- 
Boeth. Fr. bassin, id. 

**item, twa grete bassir^is ouregilt.” CoH. of In- 
ventories, A. 1488, p. 7. 

B ASIT, part, pa. Apparent^ humbled, abased. 

** Quhatevir he wee that met him, — he departit weil 
baaU^ and defulyeit of hia cleithing.” BeUend; T. Liv. 
p. 2^. This is the translatioiv of nuda- 

tusque. 

O. Fr. abais-er to humble, to abase. 


BASK, adj. Very dry ; as, bask day a 
day distinguish^ by drought, accompanied 
with a withering wind, destructive to vegeta- 
tion, iJumfr. 

Sibb. mentious Bask as synon. with Hash, and as 
signifying “ dry and rough to the taste Roxb. 

“hall we view this as softened from Dan. and Su.-G. 
barsk^ harsh, rough ; or as allied to Sw. bas-a sig i soleu, 
E. to baskt (Seren, Addend. ) ? 


BASNATIS, pL 

“ That Robert of Crechtoune sail — content and pay 
to Robert Broiss of Arth — twa blaukatis price viij s., 
twa tageatis price of peoe x s., thre bamatis price of 
the gwe xiij s. iiij cl.,’^&c. Act. Dom. Cone, A. 1491, 

^ Apparently small bowls or basons ; from Fr. bn- 
sineeUf “a little bowl, a small bason;” Ootgr. ; a di- 
min. from hassin^ a bason. 


BASNET, s, A helmet. V. Bassanet. 

BA’-SPELL, Ba’-8piel, «. A match at foot- 
ball, Abercl. S. A. 

Jock Jalop shouted like a gun, 

As something had him ail’d ; 

Fy, Sirs, co’ he, the ha^-speU'a won, 

And we the ba’ hae luiird, 

Chriatmas Baling ^ Skinner's Miac, Poet, p. 133. 

“I hear he says I staid away from the Ba-spiel or. 
Fastem’s Een for fear of him ; and it was only for 
fear of the Country-ke^r, for there was a warrant 
against me.” Tales of my Landlord, i. 124. V. 
Bonspjbl. 

BASS, 8, 1. A mat laid at a door for cleaning 

one’s feet ; applied also to a mat used for 
packing bales of goods, S. 

The word is E. ; but the sense is confined, according 
to Johns., to a mat used in churches. Junius derives 
it from some C. B. word signifjdng a rush ; Johns, 
from Fr. hosae^ a bunch. But I am informetl, that it 
properly signifies haatf or the bark of lime-tree, of 
which packing mats are made ; Teutl baat^ cortex. 

2. Bass is used to denote the inner bark of a 
tree, S. 

3. A sort of mat on which dishes are placed at 
table, especially meant for preserving the 
table from being stained by those that arc 
hot, S. 

BASSANAT, Basnet, s, A helmet. 

**That ilko gentilman hafand ten pundis worth of 
land or mare 1x3 sufficiently hamost a anarmit, with 
hassoAiaty sollat, quhite hat, gorgeat or peissanc, hale 
leg hames, swerd, spere A dager.” Acts Ja. IV. 1491, 
Ea. 1814, p. 226. Basnet, £<1. 1566, and Skene. 

O. Fr. bacinety haasinety L. B. hacinet-uviy baainet-um. 

It was a hat or casque of steel, very light, made in 
form of a bason. Is it reasonable, then, to laugh so 
immoderately at the worthy Don Quixote for the mis- 
take he feU into about the barber’s bason ? The soldiei's, 
who wore this, were in the French lAinies called Bac- 
inets, V. Du Cange and Roquefort. 

BASSEN’D, adj. V. Bawsand. 

BASSIE, Basst, a. A lai^ge wooden disb 
used for carrying mieal froik the gimal to 
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the hahehoard, or for containing the meid 
designed for immediate use; S. B. 

Her niither says till her, Hegh, lassie, ^ 
lie’s the wisest I fear of the twa*; 

Ye’ll hae little to pit in the hassie^ 

Gin ye be sae backward to draw, 

Songt Robs' a Helenore, p. 146. 

i. e. to spin ; the phrase, dra^w a thread, being often 
used in this sense, 

Su.-G. hoBsa, bysaa, a box /)f any kind. But the 
w ord seems more nearly allied to Fr. hamn, L. B. hacin- 
us, a bason. The Fr. word is used to denote a bowl in 
which the blind receive the alms given them. L. B. 
Uissin-us, pelvis. It may be added, that Fr. basskr is 
the tub which holds tap-droppings, the lees of wine, 
&c. Cotgr. 

This tenn had of old been used more generally. 
“ A bassy of bres;” Aberd. Reg. A. 1563, V. 25. “Tua 
brasyne basseia Ibid. Fr. bossier, id. 

BAwSSIE, An old horse; Clydes. Loth. 
V. Bawsand. 

BASSIL, 8. A long cannon, or piece of ord- 
nance. 

‘*Sho bare many canons, six on every side, with 
three great liasails, two behind in her dock, and one 
before/’ Pitscottie, p. 107, 108. 

This word is undoubtedly abbreviated from Fr. 
hattilk; le plus gros des canons, qui porte jusqu’ 100 
livrcs de balle ; mais il n’est plus do service. Diet. 
Trev. 

l^ASSIN, adj. Of or belonging to rushes. 

Tuniand qiihelis thay set in, by and by, « 

Under the feit of thin ilk bysnyng jaip ; 

About the nek kuyt niony bassin rain. 

Doug, Virg-U, 46. 88. 

Rudd, expl, it, “rope of hards, or coarse hemp.” 
This excellent linguist lias l>oen misloil from the idea 
of Doug, giving this as the literal translation of stu^ea 
mncula, Virg. But the Bishop refers to that kind 
of rop^ that probably was best known in his own time. 
This is properly derived from Teut. biese, luncus, 
sciipiis, Gl. Sibb. L. B. hasse is used for a collar for 
cort-horacs made of flags ; Du Cange. 

BASSINAT, «. Some kind of fish. 

“Ane multitude of fiache was sene in Forth, the 
tano half of thame aboue the watter, na thing differ- 
ent from the figour of man, callit be the pepil Bcmiiu 
atis, Thir fls^e hes blak skynnis hingand on thair 
bodyis, with quhilk sumtyme thai couir thair heid 
and thair cragis euyn to thair schulderis. Quhen thir 
flsche fletia in our seyis, thai s^ify ^eat iiifortunitoia 
to mortall pepyll.” Bellend. Cron. B. x. c. 18. Nostri 
Basainates vocaiit. Booth. 

I can discover no trace of this name any where 
else. Had it been given to them by our forefathere 
from the loose skin “with quhilk sumtyme thai co- 
ucrit thair heid ; ” from its supposed resemblance to a 
hijad -piece or helmet, Fr. baaAnet,,^^, B. bocineUum, 
hasinH’-um, cassis, galea in modo hachiif The term 

, hadnetum occurs in our Latin law-books so early as 
the reign of Robert Bruce ; Stat. I. c. 27. — Habeat 
unum hadnetum, 

BASSE FEB. 

“Tfio said Robert, nor nane vtheris that has the 
saide priuilege, takis nouther sesing nor reale posses* 
sioun of ony laiidis, hot has the vse fruyt of ;fchi«* wifis 
propir landis for thar liftyue, but poMessioun or 
sesmg. — For the quhilk the said RobeA, nor nane 
vther sic like has na maner of fee, — nouther richt, 


heretage, nor Act. Bom. Conq. A. 1478, p. 

18. . » 

This is obviously the same with Bom Fu in the 
English law, “a tenure in fee at the will of the lord, 
distin^ished from Soca^ free tenure or, according 
to Coke, “what may be defeated by limitation, or 
entry,” &c. Jacob’s Bicti We leaAi from Bn Gange^ 
that the L. B. term Basal was. sometimes used as synou. 
with Vaaai, who, it is asserted by some, were the same 
with Vasaalli, while others say that the former wert 
the domestics of a sovereign or prince. Vo. Vaaaua, 2 
col. 1425, 1426. 1428. 

BASSNYT, adj. White-faced, Gl. Sibb. , 
V. Bawsand. 

BAST, pret. Beat, struck. 

Bast on thair basnetls tbay beirnis or thay blan, 

Haistely hewit thay togidaer. — 

^ Ravf Coilyear, D. j, b. 

Su.-O. has-a, Isl. beyat-a>, to strike. Y. Baist, v, 

BASTAJLYIE, A bulwark, a blockhouse. 

“Sone efter he gat syndry craftismen to olenge the 
fowseis and to re]^ii‘ the said wall in all partis with 
touris and hastauyies rysyng in the strangest maner 
that mycht bo deuisit.” Bellend. Oon. B. v. c. 9. 
Propumaculis, Booth. 

It. haatiUe, a fortress, a castle furnished with towers. 

BASTANT, adj^ Possessed of ability. 

“If we had been provided of ball, we were suffi- 
ciently hastnnt to liave kept the passe against our 
enemy.” Monro’s Etped. V. i. p. 20. 

This phrase “sufficiently haatanV' is tautological. 
For Fr. nee signifies “sufficiency, what is enough ; ” 

Cotgr. Baatant, quod sufficit, quod satis estj from 
hoM-er, etre in bon etat, bent stare; Bict. Trev. 

Elsewhere it occurs in a better form. 

— “ His Majestic, perceiving the danger, not being 
baatant to resist the enemy, retired confusedly in great 
haste to Wolgast ; ” Ibid. p. 80. 

BASTAED PYP. ‘‘Ane bastard pyp of 
fegis and rasingis,” Aberd. Reg, A. 1525, 
V. 15; probably a pipe of figs and raisins 
of a smaller size, as this term in Fr. is 
applied to artillery of this description. 

BA STIES, Bastish, adj. 1. Coarse, hard, 
bound ; a term applied to soil, Ayrs, Bas- 
tousy Lanarks. 

2. Obstinate, applied to the temper; as “a 
hastous hizzie.” Eamstugerousy synon. A 3 rr 8 .* 

Teut. Isl. boat cortex, q. covered with bark, having 
a hard coat on it. Hence Isl. baatl, rudis labor; 
hiaat-r labor continuiis. Su.-G. boM^a, to bind, jigare. 

BASTILE, Bastel, s. A fortress, princi- 
pally meant for securing prisoners, 

“ The last mentioned vestige of feudal anti^^y was 
that of the haatUea, Those prisons, having a Hohnan 
name, denote their introduction, or their more |reqnent 
erection, by the conqueror. They were more numerous 
on the marches of the borders thiui any where else; for 
obvious reasons, and they were also much stionger. — 
These edifices not only served the purposes of prisons, 
but — taken together with the castles or tower-houses 
of the chieftaixls, hear which they always stood, they 
constituted a chain of fortresses, running partly on 
Whittaddor and on Blaokadder banks, from i^ost the 
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on© end of the oounty to the other. Thus, we can 
reckon a Ime of them at short distances, in this neigh- 
bourhood viz. Kello*ha»<e^ in Bdrom parish ; the 
BasUl dikes here \ Fonlden-^os^^* Ac. P. Chimside, 
Berw. Statist. Aoo. xiv. 35. 37. 

This is radically the same with the preceding word, 
and perhaps mermy an abbrev. of it. 

BASTOXJN, 9. Heavy staff, baton. 


— — Quha bent on ftite can ryn lat §e 
Or like ane douchty campioun in to fycht 
With bttstnous basUmn owrren atryffe, or maia. 

^ , , Doug. Virgil^ 129. 89. 

Fr. hiMton, baCon, id. 


BAT, 8. A Staple, a loop of iron ; S. . 

To BAT, t». a. To strike, to beat, Ettr. For. 

0. Qoth. Ixit^a, Alem. hait-tn^ Fr. haU-rt^ id. 

Bat, 9. A blow on the side of the head, Iioth. 

♦ ■ , ‘ 

BAT, 9. Condition; as, “About the auld 
6ot,” Roxb., in an ordinary state ; “ About 
a 6o«,” upon a par, Ettr. For. 

Perhaps orimnally used in regard to those who had 
been ailing. Thus “ the auld hot would denote the 
' former degree of recovery ; Isl. halt melioratio, in 
melius mutatio. Or, it might primarily denote the 
degree of nourishment acquired, or progress in feeding 
made, by a flock in a particular situation, or the quality 
of their pasture. For Su.’^O. hete, signifies pascuuin, 

f ofife hett, laetaj^oua, good pasture and bat-a pascere ; 
si. A. -8. hat-an^ inescare, E, to bait. To this 

source, I imagine, should we trac© th© E. v. to batten, 
tq fatten, q. on a rich pasture,- ' 4rhere there is good 
baiUng, 

BAT, 9. A holme, a river-island, Tweedd. 
V. Ana. 


BATAILL, 9. 1. Order of battle, battle 

hrray. 

And in baiaill, in gud aray, 

Befor Sanct Jhonystoun com thal, 

And bad Schyr Amery isch to fycht, 

Bcurwmrf ii. 249, 

2. A division of an army, battalion. 

— Bcaifaldis, leddi^s and couering, 

Pikkys, howis, and with staff slyng. 

To ilk lord, and his bataiU, 

Wes ordaii;^i quhor he suld assaill. 

Barbou/r, xvil 845. MS. 

“ The Albiania, assemblit tomdder in this maner, 
deuidit thaym in syndry baUaUiB, with capitanis to 
hald thaym in gud array. Bellend. Cron, B. iii. o, 12. 

3. It seems also«to signify military equipment. 

Quhan he wald our folk assail], 

Durst nane of Walis in bataill ride, 

Na yhet fra ewyn fell abyd 
Oastell or wall^ toune with in, 

/^J;,!njat he ne suld lyff and lymmys tyne. 

Barbour, i. 106. MS. 

„ bataiUe, order of battle ; also, a squadron, bat- 
talion, or part of an army. Wachter views Germ. 

. bottom, caeaete, as the root of battalia which he calls 
a Burgundian word ; A.-S. beatan, id, 

* batch, a* A crew, a gang^ properly of 
those who are viewed as of the same kidney 
or professimi^ 8. 


“ A batch of wabster lads-^planted themselves at the 
gable of the malt-kiln, where they were wont, when 
trade was better, to play at the handball.** Ayrs. 
Legatees, p. 282. 

This is nearly allied to— 

An’ there a batch o’ wabster lads 
Blackguarding frae K — — k. Buma, ia 82. 

BATCHELOR COAL, a species of dead 
coal which appears white in the fire, Sutherl. 
V. Gaist, sense 3. 

BATE, Bait, a. Boat, 

^ — He, with few men, in a bate 
Wes fayne for till hald hanie his gate. 

Barfrour, xiii. 646, MS. 

Bot thar about na bait fand thai 
That mycht thaim our the watir her. 

Barbour, ill 408, MS. 
A.-S., Alem. Isl. Su.-G. hat, C. B., Ir., had, id. 

BATHE, Baith, Batth, Baid, adj. Both. 

Thus said ache, and anone therwith bayth tway 
Gan walkiu furth throw out the deni way. 

Doug. Virgil, 187, 6. 

It is somotimes applied by our old writers, as Mr. 
Macpherson observes, to more than two. 

Bathe scepter, swerd, crowne, and ryng, 

Fra this Jhon, that he made kyng, 

Halyly fra hyni he tuk tbare. 

Wyniown, viil 12. 23. 

^In Angus it is pronounced haid, or with a kind of 
half-sound between d and t ; as are ahaith, paith, (a 
j^th-way) and most other words of a similm* termina- 
tion. 

Moes-G. ba, hai, hagoth; A.-S. ba, ba txca, hutn; 
Alem. bedia, bedu, beidu ; Isl. Su.-G. hade; Dan, 
baadej Germ, belde ; Bolg. heyde. 

To BATHEK, Babder, v, a. To fatigue 
by impertinent remonstrances, or by cease- 
less prating."* Gl, Surv. Naim. Synon. 
Bothevy q. v. 

“What signified his bringing a woman here to 
snotter anfl snivel, and bather their lordships ?” Heart 
M. Loth. ii. 262, 

Bathise, Baddbb, a. 1. Plague, trouble, S. 

2. Applied to a troublesome person, Aberd. 

This term might be traced to Isl. hodord, a mandate ; 
q. to toaze one with reiterated instructions or injunc- 
tions. C. B. baldotdd, however, signifies tattle. V. 
Bodword. 

BATHIE, 6a A booth or hovel ; it is also 
used to denote a summer shealing, a hunting- 
seat, of boughs, &c. 

“Angus painted in the inost alarming colours— -the 
wretch^ huts or ftafAiss white he would be comlemned 
to pass the night,** Leg. 'Montrose, Tales, 3 Ser. iii. 
326. V. Bothik. 

BATH IE, 8 a The abbreviation of the name 
Bethia^ S. B. 

BATIE^ Bawty* 8a 1. A name for a dog, 
without anj^^pkrticular respect to species. It 
is generally given, however, to tnose of a 
larger size, S. 

“ not with lost he bite you; ’’Kelly. 

R 
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Bat gin wi’ Batie ye will board, 

Come back, lad, to you place ; 

Lat I'rojana an’ your wonted fears 
Stand glowrin i’ your face* 

Pmiis in the Buchan Dialect^ p. 9. 

In the Ol. to these poems it is expl. mastiff.” 

From Lyndsay’s “ Complaint and Publick Confes- 
sion of the King^s old Hound, called Banh^ directed to 
Jiawtyy the King’s host beloved Dog, ” it would appear 
to have been a name commonly given to a dog ni the 
reign of James V. 

2. It is used metaph. like E. dog^ as a term of 
contempt for a man. 

' Thus, in an illiberal translation of the Latin onitai^h 
on the colebrate<l Sir John Graham, who was killed at 
the battle of Falkirk, it is intro<luced, perhaps fully as 
much for the sake of the rhyme, as from the nation- 
ality of the writer. 

Here lies the gallant Grahame, Wallace* true Achates, 
Who cruelly was inarthere<l by the English Mies. 

Wataoti's Coll. ii. 69. 

Perhaps from O. Fr. baiul^ a white hound, same as 
uillartif Cotgr. According, to Bullet, this dog is ex- 
cellent at the chace, and haud-ir signifies to excite dogs 
to the chaco. Espece do chien courant, qui a on ce 
norn h, cause do sa race, qui vieut de Barbaric d’une 
cliienne nomnnS Baade ; Diet. Trov. 

The common name for a hare, Roxb. 

Some distance aff where plantins grow. 

And firs their bushy taps do rear, 

’rhere Bawiy hojics to hide her pou. 

And gain some sma respite frae fear. 

The Hare* 8 Cmiplaint^ A. Scott* s Poems, p. 77. 
Bated is used in the same sense, Aberd. V. Bawd. 

BATIE, Bawtie, adj. Round and plump, 
applied either to man or beast, Clydes. 
Perhaps from A. -S. batman inescaro, (j. to bait well. 

n ATIE-IJUM, Batie Bummil, s. A simple- 
ton ; an inactive fellow. 

With pacience riclit fernie I wald overcum, 

And uther mens infemiitios endure 

B<d tliane am T comptit ane batie^bum ; 

And all men thinks a play me till injure. 

Maitland Poems, p. 163. 

Hoich Hutchoun, with aue hlssil ryss, 

To retl can tlirow thanTe ruminil ; 

Ho iriuddlit thame douii lyk ony myss, 

He was na batie-burmnU . 

Chr. Kirk, st. 16. Chron. S. P. ii. 367. 
Proliably from batie, a dog, and the v. bum, to make 
a buzzing noise as a drone, or Teut. bomm-en resonare, 
bommi'l, a drono ; tp he could not be compared to a 
cur, who is a mere drone ; who barks, but does no- 
thing more. It is, however, also written BlaUiehani, 
q. V. and Bummle. 

BATON, The instrument for beatidg 
mortar, Aberd. 

BATRONS, e. A name given to the cat. 
Ayrs. ; elsewhere Badrans^ Bauthraris^ q. w 

— How tile auld uncanny matrons 
Grew whiles a liare, a dog, or hadrons, • 

PicJ^*a Poems, 3788. p. 69. 

BATS, s. pL 1. The disease in horses, called 
in E. Bot8^ and caused by small worms, S. 

The bloiring Bats, and the Benahaw. 

Polwart. V. BL£iRirfO. 


This in S. ia the term commoxily used denote that 
disease in horses called the hotte, £« SVom the epitjiet 
conjoined, bleiring, it seems doubtful if this be meant. 
It may indeed denote the effect of the pain occasioned 
by this disorder, in making the patient groan or cry 
out, from Teut. hlacr-m boare, mugire. But as Teut. 

is rendered papula, whiol^ signmes^a swellmg with 
many reddish pimples that eat ^d spread, and hla^e 
denotes a pustule ; the term bldrmg may be used to 
specify that kind of botts which produces such pimples. 

' 2. Ludicrously applied to a bowel complaint 
in men, Selkirks.; also used to denote 
colic, S. O. 

BATT. To keep one at the hatty to keep one 
steady. 

“I hae had eneuch wi’ John Gray ; for though 
he’s nae bad hand when he’s on the loom, it is naC 
easy matter to heep him at the halt.** Hogg’s Wint. 
Tales, i. 337. 

Fr. hatte, “the boulster Of a saddle Cotgr. 

BATT ALL, s, A battalion. V. Bataill. 

BATTALINE, 5 . Perhaps, a projection, or 
kind of veranda, of stone. 

“ The great steeple had some windows ; and the two 
lesser ones have battalines, slits, windows, and but- 
trages yet to be seen. The passage to the l^Us in the 
great steeple was from the south lesser steeple, by a 
baUaline under the easing of the slates of said church ; 
and there was another baltnline undfer the easing of the 
slates of tlie toofall.” Orem’s Descr. Chanoniy of 
Aberd. p. 64. 

BATTALI.ING, Battblling, s. A battle- 
ment. 

— Like ano wall they vinlieset the yettis—* 

'ITiare left hand hie abone thare hede gan hakl. 

And oft with thare rycht hand grip the battadling 

wald. Doug. Virgil, 68. 66. 

Skarsement, reprise, corbell, and Battellingis'. 

Palice of Honour, iil 17. 

Douglas also uses hatdlit, signifying, surrounded 
with battlements. 

Fr. hastiJU, hatUU, id. Garni de tours, ou forterosses. 
Turriculis fastigiatus ; Diet. Trev. V. Skarsbment. 

BATTALOUSS, adj\ Brave in fight. 

— At schreftis evin sum wes so battcUouss, 

TTiat he wald win to his maister in field 
Fourty Horans— Colkelbie Smv; v. 879. 

BATTAR-AX, 3 . Battle-axe. 

Tills to correct, they schow with mony crakkia, 

But littil effect of speir or hattar-ax. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poetns, p. 43. st. 8. 

Fr. hattre, Ital. battere, to strike*^; also, to fight. Ir.‘ 
hat, bata, a baton, a mace, such as was ancient^ use<l 
in battle. It may, however, be an error of an early 
transcriber for baUal, q. battle-axe, 

BATT ART, Battabd, Batter, s, .^.'can- 
non of a smaller size. 

“Item, upono the hill at the bak of the muuitioun 
houB, twa battartis of found, mountit on thair stokkis, 
quheillis, and aixtreis, gamisit with iron having tua* 
wadgis.” Inventories, A. 1566, p. 166. 

“Item, fyve buscheis of found for oannqnis & hat- 
terd quheillis.” **ltem, tua pair of ime cahnes for 
moyan and hattardf Ibid. p. 169, 

“Inuentare of the munitione within the castell of 
Dunbartane.^Item, tuo monied for the wallis, 
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and not ijpr the feildia, with Bu0\cient number of 
buUatis for thame.*’ Bannatyine's Journal, p. 126. 
Battar, p. 170. 

Fr. batstardet **ademie cannon, or demie culverin ; 
a smaller piece bl%ny kind ; *’ Cotgr. 

BATTELL, adj. Rich for pasture. 

• — “He swam ouir the same river with his beistis, to 

refresche thaim. with the gers thairof.** Hellen- 

den’s T. Livius, p. 13. Loco herbido, ut quiete ot 
pabfdo laeto reficeret boves. Lat. 

. This is undoubtedly the same with Baittle, q. v. 

To BATTER, v. a. To paste, to cause one 
body to adhere to another by means of a vis- 
cous substance, S. 

Batter, A glutinous subst^ince, used fbr 
producing adhesion ; paste, S. 

I'll use nae weapon, but my hatier^* 

• * To stap your mou’. 

Skirrefd Poems, To the Critics^ xvi. 

* “ The’ author a bookbinder to tratle.” N. 

It also occurs in O. E. “ Vne paste, paast or hattre;'* 
Palsgrave, B. 3. F. 3. ** Batter of floure, Fr. paste;” 
F. 19, 

To Batter, v. a. 1. To lay a stone so as to 
make it incline to one side ; or to hew il 
obliquely ; a term used in masbnry, S. 

This is only an active sense of the E. v. given by 
Johnson, but omitted in the abridgement of his work. 
Fr. baUr€f to beat. ^ 

2. To give a wall, in building it, an inclination 
inwards, S. 

Batjer, s, 1. The obliquity or slope given to 
a wall in building, by means of which it is 
made narrower from the bottom upwards, a 
term* used in masonry, S. A wall with a 
great batter;^ i.e. inclined inwards in a con- 
siderable degree. 

2. Used also to denote an expansion or widen- 
ing, as a wall rises. 

“When the kill is formed to four and a half feet 
high, and four and a half feet wide — the second hatter 
bc^rins ; and from four and a half feet high, she must 
be built so as to be exactly ten feet wide within the 
walls, when she is ten feet high.” Maxwell's 8el. 
Trans, p. 193. 

BATTER, a. A species of artillery.* V. 

Battakt. 

BATTICK, «. V. Battook. 

BATTILL GERS. 

•Vnto ane plesand grund cumin ar thay, 

With gers^ fresche herbis and grene sWfcrdis. 

, - Daug. Virgil, 187, 17. 

Thit Eudd. rendei®, “ thick, rank, like men in order 
of hatteV* But more probably, q, bottel-gers ; as Tent. 
hoUel^ arid hoUd-boom, denote the arbutus, or wild 

• strawberry tree. 

BATTIRT, «. A cannon of a smaller size. 

“Imprimis, ane battirt of found markit with the 
armes of Bartanye, montit upoun ane auld stok, and 
her axtre, and quheillis jzamysit with foure viroU of 
im,” InventoriaB, A. 1680, p. 300. V. Battart, 


BATTLE, adj. Thick, squat ; as, a laitip 
horse,” the same otherwise called a puncli 
poney Buchan. 

This may l^e the same word, pron. Inxittle and hettle. 
South of S. as applied to grass or sward. V, Batvkll. 

BATTLE of straCy a bundle of straw, Loth. 

the same with E. hotiU, Hence, 

To Battle strae. V. To Bottle. 

BATTOCK, 8, A tuft of grass, a spot of 
gi’avel, or ground of any kind, suiTounded 
by water, Selkirks. IJattick, Loth, is defined 
a piece of firm land between two rivulets, or 
two branches of the same river. Gael, bad, 
a tuft. V. Bat, a holme. 

BATWARD, «. Boatman ; literally, boat- 
keeper. 

Bot scho a haUvard eftyr that 
Til hyr Hpowsyd huHbiind gat. 

And of land in heritage 
A peys til hyr and hyr lyuage : 

Eftyr tluit mopy a day 

The liiUwardis land mat cally<l thai. 

'Wynamm, vi. 16. 03. 

From bate, a boat, q. v. and Isl. vigil ; 8w. 

ward, custodia. 

BAVARD, adj» Worn out, in a state of 
bankruptcy. 

“Ho [Hamilton] Antrim, Huntly, Airley, Niddis- 
dale, ana more, are ruined in their estates. Publick 
commotions arc their private subsistence. Against 
this dangerous evil a convention of estates was a 
sovereign remeid.^The Bavard Lords came with great 
backs, and none greater than Oarnwnth ; hut at once 
Fife, and the west gentlemen, came in so thick, that 
the backs of the other were overshadowed and evan- 
ished.” Baillie’s Lett. i. 366. 

We still use bovver, os a term of contoirqd, and 
baiver-Uke, os signifying shabby in dress and apf)car- 
ance, S. Fr. bavard, bavevr, a driveller ; also, a hah- 
bier. V. Be V A lt, s. 

BAVARIE, 8. 1. A great-coat, properly one 

made meet for the body ; an old term, S. 

. The fashion had been probably imported from Ba- 
varia. E. bavaroy. 

We — war, wi’ rain, roai.st drowu't to death, 

Though we had on bavaries 
Fu’ side, that day. 

Picken's Poems, 1788, p. 177, 

2. Used figuratively for a disguise, or what is 
cmjiloyed to cover moral turpitude. 

— Dinna use, to hide yer sin, 

• Hypocrisy’s Bavary, Ibid, p. 90. 

BAUB, 8, Beat of drum. 

— “ For that effect, ordaiiis a hauh to be boatt throw 
the town, that none may pretend i^oraut. ” Deed of 
Town Council of Jedbuigh, 1714. Petition of Fleshers, 
A. 1814. 

It seems equivalent i;o S. rvff ; and may be allied to 
Belg. habb-m garrire, because of the quick reiterated 
strmies, — when a roll is ))eat, or from the same origin 
with E. bob to strike. 

BAUBLE, s. A short stick, with a head 
carved at the dhd of it, like apoup^e or doll. 
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carried 1^ the fools or jesters of former 
times. Aibiole, Ft. See Malone’s Shake* 
speare, iii. 455.” Spec. Ql. Lord Hailes. 


BAUCH, Baugh, Baaoh, (gutt.) adj. 1. 
Ungrateful to the taste. 

Thv iit^ard parts to purge and soourei 
Take thee three bites of an black Howre, 

And Ruebarb baaoh and bitter. 

Poltparfe Flyting^ Watson^a tW. P. iii. 10. 

In this sense we now use waugh^ q. v. 

2. Not good, insufficient in whatever respect, S. 

It is a baugh brewing that’s no good in the newing.” 
Eaxnsay’s S. Prov. p. 43. A hauch iTodtarMm^ one 
who is far from excelling in his profession. A horse is 
said to bo bauch-ahod^ or his shoes are said to be hauchy 
when they are much worn, S. 

3. Applied to tools that are turned in the 
edge; opposed to* G leg y S. B. 

4. Not slippery. In this sense ic5e is said to 
be bmich^ when there has been a partial 
thaw. The opposite it did or gleg^ S, 

5. Indifferent, sorry, not respectable, S. 

Without estate, 

A youth, tho’ spniug frae kings, looks baugh and Mate. 

Ramsay' a Poems, iL 6. 

In the same sense it is said ; “ Beauty but bounty’s 
but bauch" Ramsay’s S. Prov. p. 18. 

6. Abashed ; synon. with E. bhte ; as, He 
lookit unco haughj^ he looked much out of 
countenance, Perths^. 

This nearly approaches to the si^fication of Isl. 
hag^ur, reluctans, renuens ; as sense 2, ** insufficient, — 
a hauch tradesman,” — to that of bag-r imperitus, given 
as a distinct word by Haldorsou. 

7. Backward, reluctant from timidity, Clydes. 

8. Tired, jaded, South of S. 

The auld wise man grew baugh. 

And turn’d to shank away. Jacob. Rd. i, 71. 

9. Not thriving, without animation, Moray. 

Isl. bag-ur, reluctans, renuens, protervus, i>ervicax; 
bage, jaetura, nocumentum (offals ;) Itaga, bardum et 
insulsum carmen ; bag-a, baeg-ia, obesse, nocere. C. 
B. baw, dung, filth. Hence, 


Bauchly, adv. Sorrily, indifferently, S. 

To rummage nature for what's braw. 

Like lilies, roses, gems, and snaw. 

Compar’d with hers, vheir lustre fa’. 

And bauchly tell 
Her beauties, she excels them a’. 

Ramsay's Poems, iL 397. 

“It is long since I •v^prote— my mind of divisions; 
— whereof I may say, without vanity, how bluntly and 
bauchly soever tho matter be handled, yet there is so 
much said there as will exempt me from a liableness to 
this charge.” M*Ward’s Contend, p. 155. 

BAtroHNESS, «. Want, defect of any kind, S. 


To BAUCHLE, Bawchyll, Baohub, (gutt.) 
Bashle, V. a. 1. To wrench, to diatprt, to 
put out of shape; as, to baihU shoon, to wear 


shoes in so slovenly a manner, as to let them 
fall down in the heels ; to tread them awry, 
S. ' 

“I did na care to stilp upo’ m/queets, for fear o’ 
the briganers ; an’, mair attoor, ]^dia na oare to bacfUe 
my new sheen ” [shoes]. Journal from London, p, 6. 

Isl. haeheU, luxatns, vAlgus (shambling) O. Andr. 
BodthU is used in the sanfb sense, Si Tms, however, 
would seem rather allied to Fr. boaseUer, ** to bruise, 
to make a dint in a vessel of metal, or hi a pieoe of 

S late;” Cotgr. Tfie v. Bauchle, perhaps, is merely^ a 
iminutive from the adi. hauch, q. to use a thing oon- 
temptuously or carelessly, as b^g itself of little value. 

The origin of Isl, hclekeU, luxatuSjMs undoubtedly 
biag^a luxare; whence also biagad-r distortus, luxa- 
Haldorson $ Membrorum valetudine violatus, G. 
Andr. p. 28. « 

2. To treat contemptuously, to vilify. 

Wallace lay still, quhlU xl dayis was gayn, 

And tyve atonr, bot peTiace saw he nayh 
Battaul till hain, as thair promyss waa m^id. 

He gert' display agayne his baner braid ; 

Bapreiflyt rJduuam rycht gretlye of this thing, 
BawchyUyt his seyll, blew out on that fals Kmg, 

As a tyrand ; turnd bak, and tuk his gait. 

WaUoM, vui. 723. MS. 

“Nevertheles the said offendarbe foirfalt and lose 
* his cause and matter, for the quhilk he at ane incon- 
venient time. 6aucA/i^ and reprovit; and the uther 
partie to be thairof aoquytit and dischargit for ever.” 
Bordour Matteris, Balfour’s Praot. p. 606. 

“The said craft is abusit, and the maisteris and 
hedismen thairof gretly skai^hit by the daily market 
maid in cremys, and be vile persones throw the hie 
street, and on the. bak half of the toun, in bacMying of 
the Hammyrmenis work and thair ci^t, in lAk and 
dishonouring of our said burgh,” Ac.^ Seal of Cause 
for the Hammermen, A, 14w, Blue Blanket, p. 11, 
12 . 

I have some doubt, however, whether this may 
not denote that contempt brought ou the trade by the 
sale of imperfect work made by apprentices ; as allied 
to 0. Fr. oacde, hcbchle, a femme apprentice ; Roque- 
fort. V. Baculeit. 

3. To Bauchle a laasy to jilt a young woman, 
Loth. 

It is possible, that the word, as used in this sense, 
might have its origin from Fr. hacul-er, bascul^er, -to 
bump on tho posteriors; a la hacvle, “the riding of 
the wild mare ; also, the punishment of misses in some 
games, to bo clapt on the pumme with a batting-stafie,” 
Cotgr. ; from baa low, and cul the buttock. I ne^ 
scarcely add, that this mode of treatment has still been 
accounted disgraceful. Hence he, who was subjected 
tp it, might be said to be made a bauchle q£. 

It is singular that there should be a Heb. v. simi- 
lar in force, and bearing the very same sense, > 
bahhul, fastidio affectus est, v^l fastidivit, aversatus 
ost; Stock. Clav. 

■f 

To Bauchle, Baohlb, v. n. 1. To 
to moVe loosely on the hinder legs, 

“ The deril does not like to Xd. on a bctchld^heaot, 
for fear of japs.” Player’s Scourge, p. 7. 

BacMane is evidently the part. pr. of the o. used in^ 
a neut* sense. 

Na dentle Kelt this Doctor seikisj-^i— 

A bi^ clo^ and a bachlane nak. 

Legend Bp. JSt. Androia, Poem lith Cent p. 827. 
Escpl. “ stombUng.” It perhaps be used in this 
sense. But it is properly equivalent to £. ahambUng ; 
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M defiAii|g a loose, awkward, and unequal motion. 
In this aenae it ia appUed both to man and beast, S, 

2. To walk as those who have flat soles* Lanarks. 
V. V. a* 

Of the vast copiousness of the Scottish language, one 
• who has not paid pMtioular attention to it can scarcely 
form any idea. The more I am acquainted with it, 
the more I am convinced Of this ; especially from the 
oiroumstanee of the friendly communication of a sretkt 
variety of provincial terms, which have never oeen 
printed ; and which 1 should never have had an oppor- 
tunity ol knowing, had 1 not been, indebted to the ex- 
ertions ol others, who, from a laudable spirit of na- 
tionality, wish that all our old terms, as far as pro- 
priety can warrant, should be rescued from that ob- 
livion into which many of them inost otherwise soon 
have fallen. 

A remark has been more than oi^ made to nm b^ 
some literary friends, which 1 have found to be ven- 
ded in many instances that, notwithstanding Uie 
very liberal use of syxumymo^ tends, our langna^ 
possesses onMeculiar beau^, in which, if equalled, it 
IS not excelled by any other. Even wh& terms may 
be viewed as in general synonymous, in most instances 
there is a shade of difference, often very nice, and per- 
haps scarcely perceptible by one who has not paid par- 
ticular attention to their application ; or who has no 
opportunity of doing so, from want of habitual or fre- 
quent intercourse with the lower classes. Still, when 
it has been in my power, I have endeavoured to point 
out these distinctions ; but I am conscious that I must 

* often have failed, from want of the same opportunities 
with many othen^ and from the difficulty of catching 
the nice shades of difference betweep terms of this de- 
scription, so as to be able to deffne thm perspicuously. 

A friend to whom I am much iiidiebtea, has, among 
other communications, put it in my power to illustrate 
this observation by a pretty copious exempliflcation of 
the variety of terms, dsed in one district only, (the 
higher part of Lanarkshire) to denote an awkward 
m^e or walking. What refers this more curioos is, 
that he has selected those words only which have the 
same termination. 

From the use of this in so many instances, it appears 
that the guttural conjoined with the most liquid of our 
sounds, as forming the termination chlb, has been 
viewed by our torefathers, as expressive of awkward- 
ness in motion. 

Besides Bauohlx, used both actively apd passively, 
I have the following examples to submit to the 
reader ; — 

To Jauohlb, V, n. To walk as one that has 
feeble* joints. 

To ScBAUCHLE, V, ft. To use as it were both 
hands and feet in getting onward, to 
scramble. 

To Shauohle, V. n. To walk with a shuffling 


To l^ip^poHLE, V. n. To walk in a snivelling 

To Trauohle, Trachle, v. n. To walk, as 
it were trailing one’s feet after one. 

To Wauchlb, V. n. To move from side to 
side in walking, like a young child, 

Tq HAtJCHU, n. To walk as those do who 
are canying a heavy burden, ^ ^ 


To Hyohlb, V. n. To walk, carrying a bur- 
den with difficulty. 

It may be observed that the termination used in E., 
for expressing this awkward motion, has a strong 

analogy. This is lb without the guttural 

as Waddle^ Wriggle^ SharMe^ HohSlty Ac. 

By the same friend I have been supplied with 
another list of synonymee, from Upper (Jlydesdale, 
which also refer to awkwai^ mqjtion, mthough rather 
as denoting that which is of a bouncing kind. They 
have uniformly the termination ybl. 

To Banyel, V. a. To bandy backwards and 
forwards. 

This is merely a modification of Teut. benael-eiif to 
beat, oaedere fustibus, from benghel fuatis, baculua ; 
Su.-G. baengd^ id. from Isl. hang-a ferire, percutere. 
What is bandying indeed, but Btriking an object back- 
wards i&d forwaros. 

Banyel, b. 1. A large clumsy bundle. 

2. One who wears too many clothes is said to 
be just a banyel o’ duds.” 

L. Bi bandBll‘U8 fascia, from Fr. bandeau^ id. 

To Canyel, V. n. To jolt, applied to any ob- 
ject whatsoever. 

To Danyel, V. n. To jolt as a cart does. 

To Dunybl, V. n. A term used to denote 
jolting, and at the same time the hollow 
sound made by it. 

To Hanyel, V. n. To have a jaded appear- 
ance from excessive fatigue. 

To gang hanyelUn\ to walk with a slovenly and 
jaded appearance ; Jlaingle, synon. 

Bauchle, Baghel, (gutt.) 1. An old shoe, 
used as a slipper, S, 

My thrummy-wheelin hose 

* O’ my lean houghs haf hap, an’ haf expose ; 

Thro’ my auld bac^ peep’d my muckle tae. 

Taylors Swt$ Poems ^ p, 4. 

** There was a great laugh when auld Mizy Spaewell 
came hirpUng with her bachle in her hand, and flung 
it after him for gude luck.” Ann. of Par. p, 87. 

2, Whatsoever is treated with contempt or dis- 
regard. To mak a bauchle of any tiling, to 
use it so frequently and familiarly, as to 
shew that one has no i*espect for it. This 
language is employed, not only as to a name, 
a word, a phrase, but also a person. 
One who is set up as the butt of a com- 
pany, or a laugbing<«stock, is said to be made 
a bauchle of* 

Of a proud man, it is said, has na that hachd 
to swear by j ” Ferguspn’s S. Prov. p, 18. 

3. A mean feeble creature, South of S. 

** The lassie hlis walth o* gear to maintain baeth the' 


sel o* her, an’ ony chop she Imes to marry ; and whin 
that’s the cas% 1 wod raether that she got a man than 
BkbauchleJ*' Hogg’s Wiut* Xal^, i. 
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Bauohling, s. Taunting, scomful and con- 
tumelious rallying. 

“And alawa because that hauchling^ and reproving 
at the assemblies afiixt betwix the saidis realmis gevis 
greit occasioun of farther troubill and inconvenience, 
it is aggreit and ordanit betwix the saidis Commis- 
sionans,<^that na persoun or persounis, of ather of 
the saidis realmis, beir, schaw, or declair ony sign or 
taikin of repruif ^ hauchlimjy nganis ony subject of 
the (mposite realme, unles he be thairunto liconsit be 
the W ardanis of baith the realmis. ” Bordour Matteris, 
Balfour’s Pract. p. 606. 

The term seems to include any indication of con- 
tempt by sigm as well as by words. 

BAUCHLES, s* pL Two pieces of wood, 
fixed one on each side of a cart, without the 
body, longitudinally, for extending the sur- 
face. They differ from shilmontSy as not 
forming an oblong frame ; the bauchles 
having no cross bars at the top and bottom 
of the cart ; Perths. 

BAUD, Bawd, s* A baud of whinsy a baud 
of thistlesy a quantity of whins or thistles, 
growing closely together, and covering a con- 
siderable space; Loth. 

This resembles the use of the E. term bed, as used 
in regard to the vegetable kingdom. Gael, bad, a tuft. 

BAUDRONS, s. A kindly designation for a 
cat, S. V. Badkans, 

And whiles a voice on Baiuirons cried. 

With sound uucouth, and sharp, and riie. 

Mins trees j/ Bonier, iii. 117. 

To BAVER, V, 71, To shake, Renfr. pron. q. 
baiver. 

Meantime I’ll sen’ ye nno palaver 
O’ coinidiment, an’ double olaver, 

But only say I never waver 
111 loove to you ; 

But now my hand begins to haver, 

Adieu, adieu. T, Scott’s Poems, p. 822. • 

Our term would seem to be a derivative from an- 
other, which appears in a more simple form in most of 
the northern dialects. 

Belg. heev-m, to tremble ; whence beever, a tremWer ; 
Sewel. ^.-S. heqf‘ia7iy Teut. bev-en, Su.-G. baefw-a, 
tremere. 

To BAUF, V, n. To walk so as to knock 
one’s shoes against the stones, making a 
noise ; particularly when wearing clogs or 
wooden shoes ; as, He gangs haiif — haufm^ 
wi’ his clogs, ye may hear nim a mile aff,” 
• Dumfr. 

This seems merely a provincial variety of Baff, 
Bkff, to beat, to strike. V. Beff, v, 

BAUGIE, s. An ornament; as a ring, a 
bracelet, &c. 

Androgens cristit helme 

He hint in hy, and ouer his hede can quhelme 
His schinyng scheild, with his haugieivke he, 

*• * ' ■ his the. 

Doug, "VirgUy 52 . 13 . 

Indgne, Virg, This is in 0. E. Ughe, 


I haue sene sep^es, auod he, in the city of BofUon, 

Beare fhl bright about their neckes. 

And some colors of crafty werke, vneoupted they went 
P, Ploughman, Sign, A. iii. a. 

Isl. haug-fy a ring; whence baugeid-ur, an oath, 
from baugr and eidur, an oath, S. aith, because it 
was customa^, says G, Andr^ to swear solemnly by 
the TOlden ring consecrated to the gods : and oauf- 
akiolaum, a shield, round like a ring; Worm. Liter. 
Run. Teut. bagge, gemma, lapis pretiosus; Alem. 
boug; A. -8. beag; Fr. bague, Ital, baguay L. B. baca, 
hoca, a riim, hamja, a brai^et. In Gl. Edd. Saemund. 
baugr is derived from biug-r curvus, beygia curvare, 
flectero, to bend.' 

BAUK, Bawk, s, 1. balkj which John- 
son defines ‘^a great beam, such as is used 

* in building.”* This is very indefinite. The 
bauksy S. are the cross-beams in the roof of a 
house, which unite and support the rafters. 

A b(vwk was knyt all full of rapys keyne, 

Sic a towboth son syne Was neuir seyae. — 

Schir mnald fyrst to mak fewt^ for his land^ 

The knycht went in, and wald na langar stand : 

A rynnand cord thai slewyt our his hed, 

Hard to the banok, and hangyt him to ded. 

Wallace, vii. 204. MS. 
Germ, hedh, Belg. halek, a beam.; Dan. Udke, id. 

Bauk-height, Bawk -height, adv. As high 
as the bank or beam of a boose or barn, S. 

To Loup Bauk-hbight, to -spring as high as 
the cross beams in a house, S. 

Uo hods his trinkets to the light 
Syne a’ the lasses loivp hawk height 
Wi’ perfect joy. 

The Farmer's Ha', st. 28. 

To Stbnn, or Stend Bauk-height, the same 
with to loup bauk-height, Aberd. 

He sUnn’d hauk-heioht at ilka stride, 

And rampag’d o’er the green. 

Christvias JkCing, Skijiner, p. 127. 

2. Bauksy in pi. expl. the lofting of a house 
pttr. For. 

This se^s to signify the flat inner roof of a cottage, 
between the sitting apartments and the proper roof. 

3. The beam by which scales are suspended 
in a balance. Teut. halek wae^he, balance. 
We invert the phrase, making it weighs 
bauksy q. v. 

**Baa^ks for weighing. Great steel hcmcks — Great 
timber baoucks, ” Ac. Rates, A. 1670, p. 3. 

Bauk is sometimes used metaphoncally, as in the 
beautiful old 8. Prov. borrowed from weighing ; “ The 
young lanib comes as often to the bauk as tlire auld 
ewe.’^ The Prov. is generally used with respect to the 
uncertainty of hiunan life, even in youth. ^ . 

Bauk8 and Breds, a beam for weighing^ger 
articles than can be received by s^es, as- 
wool, &c. Teviotd. 

Breds aiaiiBea square boards. Here the Dan. and 
A. -8. wora braede, a board, is obviously retained. 

BAUK, Bawk, s. E. balk, a ridge of land 
left uhploughed,” Johnson; as used in S., a 
strip two or three feet in. breadth. 
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**Make nae haxoks of good boor land Ferguson's 
S. Prov. p*26. 

“ There are a great number of hawht in this parish 
which remain untouched ; 30 years ago, on an estate 
within a mile of the town of Peterhead, I am informed 
it was an article in the leases of the tenants, not to 
brei^ them up/’ P. Peterhead, Aberd. Statist. Acc. 

• xvi. 670. 

A.-S. C. B. hak, Sn.-G. haXk^ poroa, signifying a 
ridge of land lying between two furrows. But Isl. 

more exactly corresponds to the 8. word. 
For G. Andr. deftHes it, •lira in ajgro, vel alia soli em- 
inentia minor, i.e. a smaller eminence than what is 
properW called a ridge, Perham it is merely an oblique 
use of Su.-G. haUc^ aQbeam ; as denoting something that 
is interposed between the ridges, and keeps them dis- 
tinct, as a beam in a house between the rafters. 

A learned friend Suggests that this term ought rather 
to be defined, ** A st'^ of land left unplough^,^’ with- 
out the specification of any determinate breadth, the 
hauhs being in some instances broader than the ridges. 

The Prov. “ Make nae haukB of good beer land,^* is 
applied, when the plough is sufierea to start out of the 
ground, so as to leave parts of it ontilled. 

In former ages, when the inhabitants of one village, 
perhaps from attachment to different interests, were 
wont to engage in many broils, it was customary 
for them to sot fire to each other’s standing corn. 
Hence it was ju^ed necessary to divide their lands 
ridge by ridge. Thus no one could bum hid neigh 
hour’s com, without endangering his own. Hence 
the introduction of haukB for the distinction of the 
property of different persons. 

To Bauk, V. n. To leave small strips of land 
. not turned up in ploughing, S. 

BAUKIE, The razorbill, Orkn. 

^^Tbe Auk, {aka forefrt, Lin. Syst.) the same with 
OUT hauldtt comes hither in March, and without delay 
takes possession of almost all the liigh rocks on the 
headlands, where it lays only one large egg in the 
shelve of a bare rock, exposed to the heat of the sun, 
which probably assists in hatching it. ” Barry’s Orkney, 
p. 306. 

BAUKIE, 8, A tether-stake, Buchan. Y. 
Baikie, 

BAUKIE, Thebat,S.B. V.Bak, Backik- 

BIRD. 

To BAUKIE, v» a. To raise a jxjrson on 
one’s shoulders to any object beyond his 
reach, Ayrs. 

Evidently q. backie^ to lift on the hack. 

To BAULD thegleadf to kindle the glowing 
coal, q. to make the fire bold, to blow it up, 
Roicb. 

But now, alake ! the time draws near, 

When I, not worth a penny, 

, ?)^all scarce impart what wind, I fear, 

' ^ Might bauld a gkad for H y. 

Smith (md Belloufs, A, Scott* 8 Poems ^ p. 146. 

BAULDIE, An abbreviation of the name 
Arthihaldy 8. V. Gentle Shepherd. 

BAULDLIE, 5. Boldly, S. 

**Yit sence thou spekis sua hauldlk, I vil propose 
anc cleir and manifest argument aganis the iurisdionone 
of the Pape^** N. Bume, F. 96, a. 


BAULDNES8, s. Boldness, audacity, 8. 

“Yit Johne Caluine takis on him the iHtuldtws t<) 
accuse him of ambitione.” N. Bume, F. 95, a. W 
Bald, Bauld. 

— “Thevis, lymmaris, and somaris ar aa multipleii 
and grown to sic hauldnes, that thay spair not to pa« 
and wander ouer all partis of the realme seueralie or in 
Gumpanyia togidder, armeit with swerdis, hoequebutis, 
piatolettis, and vtheris waponia invasive.” Acts Ja. 
VI. 1693, Ed. 1814, p. 43, V. Bald. 

BAUSY, adj. Big, strong. 

‘ Ane pyk-thank in a prelots ebayse, 

With his wawil feit, and virrok tais, 

With hoppir hippis, and benches narrow, 

And bamy hands to her a barrow. 

Danbaff Maitland Poenus^ p. 110. 
Su.-G. basse^ vir potens. If we could suppose that 
this term respected the colour of the hands, it might 
be traccKl to A.-S. iow/, baeetci^ of.or belonging to pur- 
ple ; aa denoting that they were so coarse and red, as 
to indicate the nistic work in which they had formerly 
been employed. But the former sense seems prefer- 
able. 

, Philips gives bnwsin os an old E. word, signifying 
gross, big. Chatterton uses banmnt in the sense of 
“largo, huge;” as “the baiosinf elefaiit,” the huge 
elephant. A. Bor. bushy ^ fat, swellocl ; Gl. Grose. 

BAUTIE, adj. Guileful, Clydes. 

Perhaps from Fr, bat-iry (part. pa. hati) to compose, 
to frame, to contrive. Indeed 0. Fr. bast-ir signifies, 
tromper, fair© illusion ; and haste fourberio, trompori«;, 
soupfesse ; Roquefort. 

BAUWIE, 8. The same with Dowie^ as sig- 
nifying a broad shallow milk-dish, Roxb. 

To BAW, v. a. To hush, to lull. 

They grap it, they grip it, it greets and they grain ; 

'f hey Wf it, they baw it, they bind it, they brace it. 

Watsim*a Coll. iii. 2] . 

Fr. basy low. V. Balow. 

BAW, 1. A ball, S. 

Driving their baws frae whin or tee. 

There’s no nae gowfer to be seen. 

Ramsay* 8 Po^ms^ il. 206. 

2. Money given to school-boys by a marriage 
company, to prevent their being maltreated. 
If this was withheld, the boys claimed n 
right to cut the bride’s jgown, S. The gift 
was thus denominated, as being designed for 
the purchase of a haUy most probably a foot- 
ball, as being much more commonly used in 
former times. 

This custom, as we learn §x)m Brand, is retained iii 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

gates, aator a wmding, to demand of the bridegroom 
money for a foot-hall. This claim admits of no refusal. 
Coles, in his Dictionary, mentions the Ball-moneo, 
Which he says was mtcu by a new bride to her old 
play-fellows.’’ Popmar Antiq. p. 337. 

BAW, The calf of the leg, Galloway, 

Ane scours the plain well kilted to the baio, 

Striving wi* hasty strides t’ outrun the storm. 

^ J)afl3idaon*s Seasons, j). ^>0. 
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BAW AW, 8. Used as a ludicrous term for a 

child, Ettr. For. 

BAWAW, 8. An oblique look, implying con- 
tempt or Bcom. 

But 6he was shy, and held her head askew 
Looks at him with the bato-waw of her e’e, 

As dram and dorty as young miss wad be 
To country Jock, that needs wad hae a kiss, 

Nolens or voUns^ frae the dainty miss. 

Hoss's HelenorSt p. 82. 

BAWBIE, s. A halfpenny. V. Babib. 

BAWBREK, Bawbrick, s. A kneading- 
trough, or a board used for the same pur- 
pose, in baking bread, Loth. Roxb. 

A.<S. hae-cmt or Dim. hag-er to bake, and perhaps 
Dan. brikke^ a little round tabb. Or it might seem 
allied to Isl. hrak-a subigere, q. to hake by kneading. 

BAWBRIE, s. a broil, a great noise; a 
gipsy term ; Roxb. ; said to be also used in 
the same sense in Ilindoostanee. 

BAWBURD, Bawbret, a. The board on 
which bread is baked. V. Bawbreck. 

In this form the word seems rather to resemble 
A.-S. hordy a table. V..Burd. 

BAWBURD, s. The larboard, or the left 
side of a ship. 

On hawburd fast the inner way he lete slip, 

And wan before the formest schip in hy. 

Doug, Vi/rgU, 188. 12. 

Rudd, derives this from Fr. has-bordy id. as star- 
hoardy he says, is from Fr. stri-hord. It is most pro- 
bable, however, that both the French and we have 
had these terms transmitted from the Gothio. For as 
Isl. stiornborda signifies the right side of the ship, bag- 
horda is the left or larboard side ; G. Andr. p. 226. 
Su.-G. styrbord from styrty the helm, and bordy side: 
for, according to Ihre, the helm was not anciently 

S laced behind, but on one side of the ship. Ideo 
icitur, quod oHm gubemaculum, lateri navis affixum, 
ultimam ejus partem non const! tuit, ut docent gemmae 
antiquae nummique; vo. Bord, Su.-G. bakbord is the 
larboard side, which he derives from baky retro, be- 
hind, and bordy latus, the side. Sw. bahordy id. 
Widegren. 

BAWD, 8. A hare. 

Ye little had to crack upo’, 

Tho’ ye'd cry’d. Arm you, lads ! 

I saw (an' shame it wis to see) 

You rin awa’ like bawds. 

Poeins in the Buchan DUdecty p. 28. 
This is the common name for a hare, Aberd. Hare- 
soup is also called bauxffs hreey i.e. broth. V. Brke. 

As Ir. and Gael, d^otes a beast of whatever 
kind, miol buidhe or hoide is a hare, which seems to 
si^pify, a yeUow beast, from buidhcy yellow. A hare 
is likewise called Pata in both languages. Can Bad- 
ranSy q. v. have any affinity? 

The terra is used in the same sense, Roxb. 

An intelli^nt correspondent has remarked to me 
that although Dr. Johnson has not notioed this word, 
it is used by Shakespeare. 

Mercutio. A Bawdy a bawdy soho I 
Pom, What hast thou found ? 

Merc, Jjlo hare. Sir, 

Borneo and Julkt, Act ii. sc. A 


BAWDEKYN, «. Cloth of gold.,, 

Ane-othir chesybil he gaVe alsua ; 

Of sylvyr the holy wattyr fate, 

The styk of sylvyr he gave to that ; 

An ewar of sylvyr than gave he ; 

Of gold bawaehynnys he gave thre ; 

Twa brade ewaris of sylvyr brycht. 

WyrUowny ix. 6, 160. 

Mr. Macpherson understands the term as here signi* 
fying *^a bodkin, pointed instrument.’’ But it is un* 
doubtedly the cloth called bandekmy Fr. bcddacUny 
baldaquiny boAndequin, It is said lio be of gold, because 
made of gold tissue. Borel temoigne que Baldachinum 
est un vieux mot Francois; qui signinoit la i^us riche 
des etoffes qui etoit tissue de fikd^r. Diet. Trev. 

A couple of bodkins would not have been an appro- 
priate gift, for the use of the church, in any part of 
ner service. 

Phillips mentions E. baudehyny as bearing the same 
sense. V. Bandkyk. 


BAWGIE, .. A name given to the great 
black and white gall, Shetl. 

’’Lams Marihus, (Lin. syst.) Swabie, Great 

black and white Gull.” Edmonstone's Zetl. ii. 256. 

Perhaps abbreviated from the Norw. name of this 
bird, Swarthap. 


To BAWME, V. a. 1. To embalm. 

That ilk hart than, as men sayd, 

Scho bawmydy and gert it be layd 
In-til a cophyn of evore. 

Wyntoum, vlii. 8. 18. 

2. To cherish, to wariu. 

We sort our airis, and chesis rowaris ilk dele. 

And at ane sound or coist we likit wele 
We strike at nicht, and on the dry sandis 
Did bavme and beik oure bodyis, fete and haiidis. 

Doug. VirgUy 85. 81. 
From Fr. eni-baum-ery to embalm. Hence trane- 
ferred to fomentation, from its balsamic influence in 
restoring the limbs when stiffened with cold or fatigue. 

O. E. id. “I6(wcme, lanoyntwith^wme;’' Pafigr. 
B. iii. F. 158, a. 


BAWSAND, Bassand, Bawsint, adj. 1. 
Having a white spot in the forehead or face; 
a term applied to a horse, cow, &c. S. 


Apoun ano hors of Trace dappill gray 
He raid, quhais formest feit.baytn tway 
War my Ik quhyte, and his creist on hicht bare he. 
With bawsand face ryngit the forthir E 

Doug. VirgUy 146. 86, 
The stirk that stands i* the tether, 

And our bra’ basin'd yade. 

Will carry you hame your com. 

Pit8on*s S, SongSy i 206. 
They tell me ye was in the Ither day. 

nmock, and Jier oassaa^ quey. 


And sauld your orammock. 


Pamsa/y*s PoemSy ^ 87. 


In this sense, as Rudd, observes, ** bawsand fac'd is 
an usual phrase in S.” It is strange that Sibh. should 
be BO far led astray by mere similmty of letlini ss to 
derive this **from O. £. bausyn, a Fr. 

bakmy halsan, a horse that has a white on 

the feet. This Menage derives from Ital. hodsano ; 
othprs, from Lat. bmiuSy and this again froi](i Gr. 
paXiot, which denotes a horse that has a white mark 

either on the forehead or feet. But boi^ the word 

and ours seem to have the same Gk>thic origin. Germ. 

Su.-G. blaes^ d^ote a white mark on the fore- 
head of a horse ; hUtfsoty a horse marked In this manner. 
Widegren defines Sw. hlaesOf . ** white brow, or forehead 
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of a horee^^r ox/’ This is most probably the orimn of 
the E. noun hlaactn; especially as it is used to denote 
the artificial ornament worn by carriage horses on 
their foreheads. Blcuaet indeed, has the same sense 
with Sw, Uo/em^ as appears from the B. Prov. “If 
the mare have a baJd lace, the filly will have a blaze,'* 

. V. KoUy, p. 802. 

BaaeUt a term used to denote an old horse, Loth, is 
most probably a corr. of hawsint^ as originally applied 
to one with a white face, 

i4 

2. It seems to be also used as equivalent to 
brindled or streaked^ S- A. 

“He sounded his bugle, moun^ his horse, set out 
with his followers, and returned next day with a bow 
of kye, and a baasm'd (brindled) bull. ’ Minstrelsy 
Border, I. Introd. cviii. N. x. 

Baweon occurs in Ben Johnson’s Sad Shepherd, as 
applied to a young badger. 

I am a lord of other geere ! this fine 
Smooth hawsoyis cub, the young grice of a gray ; 

Twa tyuie urshins, and this ferret gay. 

The terms are Ihus explained : — 

Thou woo thy love ? thy mistresse ? with twa hedge hoggs ? 

A stinkand brock— a pol^t ?— 

Perhaps it is equivalent to our bawaand, 

^AWSY-BROWN, s. A hobgoblin. This 
“ seems to be the English Eobin Good- 
fellow, known in Scotland by the name of 
Brownie ; ” Lord Hailes. 

. Than all the foyuda lewcho, and maid gekks, 
Blach-helly and Baway^broron, 

. BannaiyM Poem, p. 27. st. 3. 

The term might seem to expi'css the supposed 
strength of this sprite, from Su.-G. haaee, vir potons, 
corresponding to A.-S. heorn, V. Bausy. Or it might 
be viewed as allied to Su.-G. bim, spectrum, mon- 
strum, which Waohter derives from Germ, hutz, larva j 
although Ihre seems inclined, with more propriety, to 
invert the derivation ; as those who put on masks and 
disguise themsc^es wish to exhibit the appearance of 
spectres and bugbears. But most probably it is merely 
an inversion oi A.-S. brun-hasu, ostrifer, (ostriger. 
Lye,) “ that bringeth forth or beareth purple colour,” 
Somn. ; from brun brown, and basu purple. ,V, 
Brownie. 

BAXTEJl, 8, A baker, S. 

“Ye breed of the haxtere, ye loo your neighbour’s 
browst better than your am batch ; ” Ramsay’s S. 
Prov. p. 80. V. Bakstkr. 

— “Desires they be obliged to set all their 
and brewers to work, — to have provided and in readi- 
ness 12,000 pound weight' of good biscuit bread.” 
Spalding, i. 216. ^ 

BAZED, Based, Basit, part pa. Confused, 
stupid, stupified ; synon. S. 

Then was this beast so Bare amazed, 

, Into Ilia face gloiu’d and gazed, 

//v^And wist not well, she was so baaed , 

' y To what hand for to turn her. 

♦ Watson's CoUA.iT, 

The bemis l)otl#wes basit of the sicht, 

And out of meaour marrit in thair mude. 

King Uart, i. 22. MaUUird JPocww,.p. 10. 

“ The Jews thought they durst heu^r haue pre- 
sume to hauo oj^ned^their mouthes. againe to speake 
of the nanw of Christ : for they thought they were 4dl 
but silly bd$pd bodies, who fled a)yay when thdr master 
was taken, and were ofl6nded.at ms ignominious deathi ” 
Rollocke on the Passioui p. 676. * 


Teut. haes-en, delirare ; Bolg. hyse, hysen. turbatus ; 
verbaas-en, to astonish, to stupify, p<^. veroaasd. Sw. 
bes-a is used to denote the state of animals so stung by 
insects, that they are driven hither and thither by the 
force of pain. Fr. id. “A cow to ninne up 

and downe holding up her taile, when the brizzo doth 
sting her ; ” Cotgr. V. Bumbazed. 

BE, prep. 1. By; aa denoting the cause, 
agent, or instrument, S, 

Walys ensample mycht have belli 
To yow, had ye it forow seiu, 

That be othir will him chaaty, 

And wyss men sayia he is happy. 

Barbour^ 1. 121. MS. 

' This is the common orthography in old writings : 
and the word, thus written, is usecl in all the ordinary 
senses of E. by. Be occui-s in the same sense in O. E. ; 
A.-S. id, Mr. Tooke views he, by, os foi*med#from 
the imperative of A.-S. ftcow, to be. Divei'^, 
Purley, i. 402. Byih, however, is properly the third 
person sipg! Fnt. and Optat. Instead of ai, c»to, heo 
and hyth are sometimes used. But whether either of 
^hese be the root of he, by, seems extremely doubtful, 

2. Towards, in composition ; as be-ea8t, to- 
wards the East ; be-iveat. towards the West, 

S- 

Be-west Burtano is lyand 
All the landys of Irlaude. 

Wyntown, i. 18. 49. 

By is used in this sense by later writers. 

“The English, about twelve of the day, drew up 
eleven troops of horse in the hollow a little by-east the 
ford, where they stooil in otder till two in tlio after- 
noon,” Baillie^s Lett. i. 22. 

There is a similar idiom in Bolg. ; Ik-oosI, id. he- 
westeni westward. 

I find that this mode of composition has also been 
used by O. E, writers. 

“The noxte daye, being tlio fourth dayo of May, 
the sayde armye landed two mylos beweM the towno 
of Lithe, at a place called Grantam Cragge.” Ex- 
pedioion in Scotiando, Dalyell’s Fragments, p. 4. 

3. Be occurs rather in an uncommon sense in 
the following passage ; — 

Stewart tliarwith all bohiyt in to baill ; 

Wallace, lie said, he the I tell a talll. 

Say furth, quoth he, off the farrest ye can. — 

^riiat taill full meit thou has laid be thi sell. 

Wallace, x. 130. 149. MS. 

In edit. Pertli instead of 6e, y. 149, off is substituted. 

Here it evidently means, of, concerning. A.-S. 
is sometimes used in the same souse. Farath and 
axiath eornlice be tham cilde; Go- and inquire diligently 
qf, or concerning, that child ; Matt. ii. 8. 

It ooctira in the same oense in the Pref. to the Le- 
gend of the Bp. of St. Abdrois. 

Be thir lait liisrhopis rhAY this toall be tauM, 

Bearaiid uq fniite uot barren blocki.s of tyinber. 

Poems IQth Cent. p. 805, 

4. By the time that. , 

Be we had ridden half ane myle, 

With myiTle mowis passing the qiihyle, 

Thir twa, of quhome bofoir 1 spak, 

Of sindrio puri^osis did crak. 

‘ IHctBog, sine Tit. p. 1. Reign of Q. Mary. 

“ he had wefll takin one book and read ane little 
space thairupoun, the same voyce and wordis war heard 
with no lose fear and dreadour than befoir.” Pits- 
obttie’s Cron. p. 70, 
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5. During ; expressive of the lapse of time. 

— “The remanent of the Lordis above-written to 
cum and reinane h(> the said space of ane moneth, ilk 
ane of thamo in thair awno ro\\ine.” This corresponds 
with what is said before ; “The. four Lordis that bo- 
gane the first moncth—sall entre again — an<l remane 
auriiKj the space of ano moueth.” Act, Striveliug, A. 
1646, Keith ^8 Hist. App. p. 62. 

It frequently occurs in this sense, Abcrcl. Reg. as ; 
**B€ the space,” &c. 

The A.-^^. prep, he is used in a similar sense; Be 
CwUkw davge cingen ; Oanuti die, i.c. Caimto rognante ; 
Lye. Also /d ;*Bi thaem faeder Ufi^ndum ; Yiveiite 
patre, Bod. 2. 5. A.-S. he and hl^ as signifying per, 

through, and applied to time, convey the same idea ; 
also Tout. Ay. Bij daghe tndv hlj nmlita ; noote dio- 

• quo ; i.e. during the day, and during the night. 

6. Without the aid of, in anotlicr way than. 

“ In this nieanc tyme this Cpcliraii grow so familiar 
with the king that nothing was done ha him, and all 
men that would have had thair business exped, dressed 
thainselfis to this Cochran, and maid him foi’speaker 
for thamo.” Pitscottie’s Cron. p. 184, Witlioiit^ Ed. 
1728. 

— “(iiifl‘ you do not your extrem devoir thairin to 
bring the samyii to lycht, — ye salbe na utherwayia es- 
temit bo ua nor’as favoraria and mainteinaris of aic per- 
sonis, ami sail underly tht^samyn punischment tliat 
thai oucht to sustene in cais we get knawledge heirof 
6e'you.” Q. Regent, A. 1666, Keith’s Hist. App. p. 
84. 

This might be rendel%d heMidcs : as denoting other 
means heHukH those referred to. 

7. Used in tlie sense df K from, 

“ Aventine wes slane be thunder, on ane letill mon- 
tane quhilk i.s now ano parte of Rome ; he qiihence the 
said jnontano wes eftir callit Aventine.” Bellend. T. 
Liv. p. 8. 

A.-S. h<\ e, ox. 

8. In compari.son with; as, ^‘John’s auld be 
him,” i.e. compared with him. V. Beis. 

9. As signifying than, Upper district of lloxb. ; 
as, This field is bigger he that.” 

To BE, v, subfft. Used in the same sense with 
Ijet or Let be^ not to mention, not to speak 
of, to except, S. * 

To BE Wr, r. rt. To tolerate, to bear with, 
S. B. aj)plied both to persons and things, 

0 liautl your tonguo wi’ your weeping ; 

Your weeping I maunna he wi\ Old Bidlad. 

Be Than, by that time. 

Hternys, fte. than, began for till a]»per, 

Wallace, v. 135. MS. 
And first Phieas gan his feris coniniand 
Tl)ave banevis io display, and follow at hand ; — 

For he he than his Troianis inycht behald. 

l)oug. Virgil^ 324. 18. 

BE, part. pa. Been. 

Ane huge horss like ane grete hill in hy 
Oaftely tliay wrocht in wourechlp of Pallas, 

Of sawing bicho the ribbw forgoit was, 

Fenyemid une ohlatioiie, as it nad be 

For prosper retumyng hame in thare cuntr6. 

Virgil, 80 . 10 . 


* BEAD. To male a bead, a Scottish phrase, 

applied when a ring of people is formed on 
any hurried or important business.” 

This phrase is supposed to have originated from the 
vulgar idea of the fo;rmation of the Adder-stone. This 
is considered as the result of the labour of the adders^ 
which are said to “assemble to the amount of some 
hundreds in a certain time of summer, to cast off their 
sloughs and renew their age. They en twist and writhe 
themselves among each othbr until they throw off their 
last year’s sloughs, half molted by their exertions. 
These are collected alad plasteretl over with frothy 
saliva, and again wrought to and fro till they are con- 
densed and shaped uvto an adder bead.- Their hissing 
and noise are frequently heard by the shejiherds, when 
about their painful;act of renovation, and woe to those 
that approach them! The bead is often left, and it is 
treasured up by the shcplierds as a talisman of good 
Ittck.” Remains Nithsdale Song, N. p. 111. 

Water, in which this bead or stone has been dipped 

* or steeped, it is also believed, cures the bite of the 
^dder. The phrase, to make a bead, seems confined to 
the South western counties of S. 

BEAD, 8. A cant term for a glass of smrits, 
Upp. Lanarks. It is also used in Edin-^ 
burgh. 

BEADHOUSE, An almshouse, S.B. V. 
under Bedis. 

^BEAGLE, s. 1. A bumbailiff, S. 

I'here, beagles Hew 
To na’d the souter lads in order. 

Mayne's Siller Oun, p. 72. 

“ if^’ay/e-Beadlo ; ” (11. ibid. But I should appre- 
hend that this is a mistake. 

2, Used as a ludicrous designation for one who 
makes an odd appearance ; as, one bespat- 
tered with mud is said to %q. a pretty 
beagle Tcviotd. 

This must be a provincial E. use of the term origi- 
nally denoting a small dog for the chaoe. For Scre- 
niu8 gives as a provincial phrase, “ a lirecious beagle. 

BEAL, 8, An opening between hills, a nar- 
row pass; a term introduced from the Gaelic. 

“Angus M‘Aulay mumbled over a number of hard 
Gaelic names, descriptive^of the different jmsses, preci- 
pices, corries, and oeah, through which ho said the 
road lay to Inverary.” Leg. Montr. Tales, 3d Ser. 
iii. 330. 

Bml is originally the same with Bal.loch,*BfMoch, 
(q. V.) which is merely ite diminutive. In Ir. and 
(Tael, hml primarily signifies the mouth; thenc^trans- 
ferretl to a local orifice or opening. 

To BEAL. V. Beil. • ‘ v ^ 

To liEAM, Bein, V, a. Tfp beam the pot^ to 
warm or season the tea-pot, before putting 
in the te^ Roxb. 

As bein is said to be the ooiTeot pronunciation, it 
may be traced to Fr, bain, a bath, baign^er, to moisten, 
to wash ; from Lat. baln-eum. It may, however, be 
from hm-ir, to bless, •to consecrate, as benir une calico, 
to bless a qup, be7iir la table, to make i^e sign of the 
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cross befoi^ meat; especially as we 8i>eak of synding^ as 
signifying to wash slightly, perhaps in allusion to the 
superstitious custom of making the sign of the oross for 
purihcation. 

BEAMPULT, aclj. Indulged, Aberd, 

• Can this be q. heam-JiUedt having the eye so filled 
with a beam, as to have no preception of personal de- 
fects ? Or shall we trace it to Isl. Imma domus, and 
fyll-a implere ; q. to be so full of home as to lie unfit 
for the society of strangers ? 

BEAM-SHIN’D, part, adj* Having the shin, 
or bone of the leg, rising with a sort of 
curve, S. 

BEAN, adj* Comfortable, snug. V. Bs^p. 
BEAND, part. pa. Beinjg. 

“Bath the partiis hcand personally present;, — the 
lordis auditoris decretis/' &o. Act. Audit. A. 1476, 
p. 43. 

“Thir wourdis heand said, he desiris redres of sic 
injuris as war to him committit.*’ Bellond. T. Liv. p. 
69. 

This is the common orthography of the Reg. Aberd. 
A.-S. and indeed of all our old writings. 

A.-S., heond, existons, the part. pr. of heon esse. As 
orul was the mark of this part of the v. in A.-S., it also 
assumed the form of am in S., resembling ands the 
Moes-G. tennination, and still more nearly that of the 
Isl. which is ande. 

BEANSHAW. V. Bensiiaw. 
BEAN-SWAUP, 1. The fcoll of a bean, S. 

2. IJsed to denote any thing of no value or 
strength, Ettr. For. 

“An’ Charho come, he’s as gnde as some three».an’ 
his backman’s nao hean-stoauj) neither. ” Perils of Man, 
i. 88. « ' 

To BEAK, Ber, Berb, v, a. To hear on 
' hand, to affirm, to relate. 

Tills t)as.syt noucht, T trow, tlire yhere, 

Syn tno Halliol an<l his folk were • 

Arywyd in -to Scotland, 

I have herd men here on hand. 

*WyHtown, vlii. 33. 64. 

Bot Malcom gat wuou this lady brycht 

Sohir Malcom Wallas, a full ffentill Icnycht, 

And Wilyarne als, as Conus Comykle oeris on haiul, 

Quliilk eftir wes the reskew of Scotland. 

WaUace, i. 37. MS. 

In till this tymo that Unq^hraweill, 

As I bar yma on haiui er quhill. 

Come till the KiUg of Ingland, 

The Scottis messingoris tiiar he fan^, 

Off pcss and rest to haitf tretis. 

• Barbour ^ xix. 142. MS. 

. The 0. E. phrase is, to bear in hand. It properly 

S to endeavour to persuade. “I am borne in 
a thyng ; On me ,faict a croire, He woldo 
m /lauffi the kowe is woode ; II me veult fayre 
a croyre do blanc quo ce soyt noyr.” Palsgr. B. iii. 
F. 141. a. “ / beare m hatule, I threp vpon a man that 
ho hfiith done a de<ie, or make hym byleue so Je fais 
accroyre. I heare hym in hande ; Je luis faifi acroyre : 
Jfe beareth me in hande; II me fait acroyre,*’ Ibid. F. 
162, b. 

To Bear upon, v. a. To restrain one’s self. 
Including the idea Of the concealment of 


one’s real feelings or sentiments, and of the 
assumption of an appearance opposed to 
these. 

And sae for fear ho clean sud spoil the sport. 

Gin anes his shepherdess sud tak the dort, 

He bovre iqjon him, ami ne’er loot her kon. 

That he was ouy ways about her fain. 

Boss's Helen ore, p. 38. 

Teut, her-m, ghe-haer-en, gestire viiltum, aimularo 
viiltu, gestu et aermono aliquid prao se ferro, Kilian. 
Tliis exactly corresponds with A.-S. baer-an, ge-baer* 
an, se gerere, jirae sc ferro ; simularc, fingcrc. 

They wist na fuin to send upo* the chase. 

Or how to look their cousin i’ the face — 

Till peep o’ day, upo' t/ianselreji they heai^ 

Than aunt an’ dauther sought her far and near. 

Boss's Belenore, First Pklit. p. 66. 

To Bear hand to. To support, to lend as- 
sistance to. 

“And as the Ai> 08 tle sayeth well, Heb. 2. signs 
seme to two ends, first to heare hand to the tmeth, 
secondly, to confirme the faith of the boleouer.” 
Bruce’s Eleven Senn. F. 3, b. 

This sense is rtdained in the mod. vulgar phrase, 
Bear a hand, lend your aid, give your litdp. AVhile 
thi.s phrase denotes exertion in general, it is sometimes 
addressed to those who arc remiss, as requiring a 
greater dogi’ce of exertiou or activity, S. 

BEAR, Bere, s. Barley, having four rows 
of grains, IS. Ilordeurn vulgare, Linn. 

“A boll of hear in grain sold formerly at 7s.; it now 
sells at 13s.” P. Lethnot, Forfars. Statist. Acc. iv, 16. 
Of all come thare is copy grete, 

Pese, and atys, berc, ana qwhet, 

W’yntown, i. 13. 6. 

” A.-S. brre, Moes-G. bar, V. Bar. 

“Ho pays nao green hear for that;” S. Prov. uh(kI to 
denote that a person inherits aparti(3ular defect, hiul 
disxjosition, or vicious habit, from his parents ; in 
allusion to one who posHt'sses property witliout paying 
for it any duty in kindj or rent, to a superior. 

Beab-curn, s. A term sometimes used in the 
same sense with Beau-stane, as being a 
sort of hand-mill, Fife. V, Curn, v, 

Bear-feys, s. Land aj)propriated to the rais- 
ing of barley, Galloway. 

“The infield was somotimos sown with oats, com- 
monly, however, with bear — rhenco it still retains the 
appellation of hcardand, or bear ‘fey s." Agr, Surv. 
Gall. p. 41. 

Bear Land. Land appropriated for a crop 
of barley. 

I gae.d throufjh the beaf l^nrl with him, is a phrase 
used by a person who gone through all the rTarti- 
culai’8 of a ((uairel with another, or told him all the 
grounds of umbrage at hi# conduct, S. Tlio phrase is 
probably borroweil from the difficulty of walking 
through land prepared for barley, as it is more thor- 
oughly tilled than for most other crops ; or it may 
refer to the pains token, in preparing it for this crop, 
to remove all the weeds. 

Bear-land i% that part of infiehl, which, being^ 
impoverished woni out, we again dung, and pre- 
pare for bear, to biing the field in heart.” 

B^ab-eavE, Beab-e^ve, 8. Ground the 
first y^ar after it hae been cropped with bear. 
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Then it is said, ^‘The grand is in bear-lave'* 
Lanarks. Maxwell writes it Bear^l^ave. 

“The crofting oousista of four breaks, whereof dne, 
after a year’s rest, is dunged for bear, the second is 
bear’lmvPf the third oat-leave, the fourth ley, one year 
old.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans, p. 213. 

This appeal’s to >>e q. ground by hear. 

Probabfv from A.-S. m/, lafe^ reliquiae, like healmes 
stipulae reliquiae j V. Lafe, Lave, the remainder. 

Bear-meal-ilvik, s. a fruitless errand ; 
supposed to originate from the disappoint- 
ment of one who goes out in quest oi oat- 
meal,- aijd is obliged to satisfy himself with 
barley-meal, Upp. Lanarks. 

Bear-meal- WIFE, a woman who cannot pay 
what she owes, Ang. 

Bbar-mell, a. A mallet for beating the 
hulls off barley, S. V. Knookin-MBLL. 

Be/IR-pundlar, 8. An InstrumentHFor weigh- 
ing barley, Orkn. V. Lesh-pund. 

Bear-root, Beer-root, s. Expl. the first . 
crop after Jear” or barley. Agi*. Surv. 
Banffs. p, 44. . 

Bear-seed, Beer-seed, Beir-seed. 1. 

Barley, or big, S. 

“The shower’ll do muokle guid to tha heer^seed. — 
It’s been a sair drowth this three weeks.” Tennant’s 
Card. Beaton, p. 113. 

2. That portion of agricultural labour which 
18 appropriated to the i*aising of barley, S. 

“Thairefter the Sessioun to begin and sitt the haill 
moncth of Ajprile, — and at the end thairof to ryse, and 
vacance to be for the heirmd during the moneth of 
Maij.” Acts Ja. VI. 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 447. 

3. The season for sowing barley, S. 

“A dry season is not at all desirable for ploughing 
and sowing bear-land, — because it directly encourages 
— want of solidity. That defect is much supplied by a 
rainy bear-seed.” Surv. Banffs. App. p, 49. 

B;fcAR-SEED-BiRD, 8. The yellow wagtail, 
Miotacilla flava, Linn., Loth., Koxb. 

This name is analogous to Fr. hetyeronnette du 
prirUemp.% MotaoiUa verm, or the wagtail of spring. 

Bear-stane, a, A hollow stone anciently 
uSed for removing the husks of bear or 
barley, S. \ 

— “It is what WAS formerly called in this country a 
bear gtone, hollow like a large mortar ; and was mi^e 
use of to unliuak the bear or barley, as a preparation 
for the pot, with a large wooden mell, tong before 
harley-mills were known.” Stet. Acc. xix. 561, 662. 

^ ’!Pho namp here has evidently been Anghoised. 

BEARANCE, «. Toleration, S. 

Whan for your lies you ask a hearance, 

They solid, at least, hae truth’s appearance. ^ 

liev. J. \N%c^ 3 Poemsy ii. 96. 


* BEAED, * 

It is a very odd simeratition which many have, that, 
when a child of the female sex is baptised before a 
ehe will certainly car^ off the heqird which of riKit 
belonj^ to the male child, 3. Hence ^ents are of^ 
at pains to know the sexes of th;^ infants, that they 

I may bo presented in due order. 

BEAEDIE, a. 1. The three-spined stickle- 
back, S. 

It has the name ^eardie for the same reason for 
which it receives its r ig. name, because of the sharp 
prickles about its head. 

2. A loche, Cobitis’ fluviatilis barbatula, Lan- 
arkfl,, Beardie^lotchy Loth,, evidently from 
«ie six small fibres or b^rds on its upper 
mandible. 

' Bbardie-lowie, s. The same, Koxb. 

Perhaps from Tent, luy piger, as it is a dull fish, 
lying at the bottom of the water. 0, Teut. Ixieghy 
however, signifies avidus, vorax. 

To BEAKGE; v. n. ^‘To persist in clamorous 
repetition, though disregarded.” Gl. Surv. 
Nairn. 

It nearly resembles Sw, bic^h-a to strike. V, 
Baenay Ihre ; and is perhaps originally the same with 
Bairoe, and Bebge, v. 

BEARIS BEFOR. Ancestors. 

7 hit WO suld thynk one our bearishefor. 

Wallacsy 1. 16. MS. 

This is equivalent to our antecessowrisy mentioned 
V. 1. It is merely the old S. word forebears resolved, 
and used precisely in the same sense. Ulph. uses 
berusjos for parents, Luke ii. 27. Job. ix. 23. from 
hS,r-an, generare, progignero ; Su.-G. basr-QL, id. V. 
Forebeaji. 

BEAR-TREE, s. Perhaps, a spoke used for 
carrying the dead to the place of interment. 
Bhir^treey however, signifies the bier itself, 
Aberd. 

“ Some say if they were in prison two or three days, 
they would be to cany out on their hear-trfes.” Mich. 
Bruce’s Lectures, &c. p. 50. 

I To BEAST, r. tt.* To vanquish. V. Baist, 

BEAST. To Put the Beast on one’s self, to 
take shame to one’s self. 

“The King’s damage will be countervailed by — our 
being in the bitterness of our soul, (and instead of such 
an union, whereby the wrong done to Christ is buried) 
muting the' Beast upon ourselves, for having b^en so 
Dase as not to have witnessed more zeal — against the 
usurpation of our Master’s crown.” M ‘Ward’s Con- 
tendings, p. 151. 

This, r apprehend, refers to the person oidled the 
baist in the games of children, afff^Submittlng to be 
struck by his play-fellows, V. Baist, s. 

* BEAST, s. 1. A living creature of any 
kind, that is not of the human species, S. 

“ Pray, was it the sight or the smell of the beast that 
shocked you so mv^ch, my dear Lady Juliana ?” Mar- 
riage, i. 59. *^ In Scotlimd, every thing that flies and 

swimS ranks in the bestilid tribe.” K. 
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2. A hors^. By way of eminence, a horse is 
in . Teviotdale, denominated the beast; no 
other animal receiving this designation. A 
man is said to have both a cow and a %ea8t 
when he possesses a cow and a horse. 

ISeastie, s. a dimin. from Beast ; generally 
used as expressive of affection or sympathy, ' 

Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tlm’rous hextMie, 

0. what a panic’s in thy breaetie ! 

Tnou noedna start awa sae hasty. 

To a Bv/mera Wotka^ iii. 146. 

BEAT, s. A stroke, a blow, a contusion, 
S. B. This seems to be the same with byt, 
used by Douglas. V. CabIh. 

BEAT OF LINT. V. Beet. 

BEAT-the-BADGtER, s. An old game used 
in Fife ; supposed the same with Ba^neU 
Fire^ q. v. 

BEATTIE, s. The abbreviation of the old 
Scottish female name Beatrix; viewed as 
different from Betty^ which is refen’ed to 
Elizabeth, and differently sounded, S. 

To BEB, V. n. To drink immoderately, to 
swill, to bo addicted to intoxicating liquor, 
Ettr, For. E. to bib. 

This ia evidently from the same origih With BMle, v. 

To BEBBLE, v, a, 1. To swallow any li^id 
in small, but frequent, draughts, S. The 
term is used in this sense, whether the liquor 
be intoxicating or not. S. 

2. To tipple, U 71, ay bebbling and 

drinking;” He is much given to tippling, S. 

It seems to be fomed from Lat. hih-ere to drink, in 
the same manner os hibulm^ soaking, drinking, or taking 
it wot ; and L. B. hibula^ a name for paj^er, quod hum- 
orom bibat ; Isidor. p. 959. 

To BEOHLE, (gutt.) v. w. To cough, Upp. 
Clydes. 

Beohle, s. a settled oougH, ibid. 

This seems radically the same with Boicii, v. q. v* 

BECHT, ^art, pa. Tied ; Gh Rudd. If this 
word be in Doug. Viwl, I have not obseiyed 
it. • Germ, bieg-eny nectere, is probably the 
origin. 

BECK, 8, Probably a brook or Vivulet. 

“ There is ar little heck in the face of the hill, where 
there stands a few houses, or rather oorbio nests ; a 
habitation which some people have chosen for the 
benefit they may make oy aooommodatiag strangers 
that pass that way, for they are all victuallingdioiises.” 
Sir A. Balfour’s Lett. p. 262. . . 

‘ This term is used in the north of Englanj^ and is the 
same with A»^S, 6ecc, Su.-O. boecAf, Owna. hdaki Tent, 
beke, rivus. 


To BECK, Bek, v, n. 1. To make obeisance, 
to cringe, S. 

** He (Hardy Canut) maid ane law, that euery luglis 
man sail hek & discouer his heid, quhen he met ane 
Dane.” Bellend. Cron.* B. xii. c. 8. Aperto capite ao 
inclinato toto in eum cor/)orc domiuum HatiUarel; Boeth. 
Thay Into tliy lieges pray to stokkis and stanes, 

And paintit paiparis, wattis noclit quhat tlmy moino ; 

Thay bad thamo bek and bynge at deid ninnuis banes : 

Offer on kiieis to kiss, syne saif thuir kin. 

Bannatym Poejiis, 198. st. 11. 

** A great deal of becking and bemying,'^ is a phrase 
still used among the vulgar, to denote much ceremony 
at meeting, among persons of rank, or those who would 
wish to be thought such. 

2. To courtesy ; as restricted to the obeisance 
" made by a woman,* and contradistinguished 
from bowing. 

Isl. heig-a^ Germ, heig-en, to bow. 

This, I find, is used in 0. E. 

“So sone as she knew who was her hostosse, after 
she had^ma<le a beck to the rest of the women standing 
next to th% doore, she went to her and kissed her. 
Sadler’s Papers? ii. 605. 

BECKIE, 5. The abbreviation of Rebecca^ S. 

BECKLET, 8, An under-waistcoat, &c. 

V. Baiklet. 

Beck, Bek, s, A courtesy, S. 

Weil couth I claw his oruik bak, and kerne his cowit iiodil 

And with ane hek gang about and blier his auld cue, 

Maitland Poems, p. 54. 

BED, pret Abode. 

— Tlion sped up to Oabrach sone, 

Wlmir they all that night. 

Battell of Balnnnes, Poeins IWi Cent, p. 360. 

A,-S. had, exspootavit, from bkl-an, 

"•^BED, s. Both in the north and south of 
S. those, who are employed in making a 
bed, reckon it unlucky to leave tlieir work 
before it be finished. The least evil that can 
be looked for is, that the person, for whom 
it is made, will be deprived of rest for that 
night. Hence servants account it a sufficient 
reason for not answering the bell, or a call 
^ven in any way, that tliey were making a 

Bed. a woman is said to get her bed, when 
she has born a child, Loth. 

This resembles tkft Teat., i^iom ; hedd-en, in lecto 
collocare & curare puerperw, 

To Bed, v. a. To supply a horse or cow with 
litter, S. 

Bedding of a horse, s. Litter, S. 

Bed-evil, s. Sickness or indisposition which 
confines the patient to bed, 

ony persona wsouyies hhnself be reasouu of 
bodilie seilwes, or sail be four sufficient 

persounis send to ham be the Judge, to gif the said 
essonyie be frandfullie alledjpt m deoeipt, or not.” 
Balfour’s Praot. p. 340, 3$0. 
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From A, -8. bed lectus, and yfel^ malum, used to de- 
note botli natural and moral evil. V. Bed-seik. 

Bedfm.low, 8. Used as equivalent to spouse 
or wife. 

--“With consent — of our said souerauo Lord his 
Maiesties darrest hedfaUo\i\ for his heichnes onties,” 
Acts Ja. VI. 1612, Ed. 1814, p. 474. 

Bed-lare, 8. Cheld bed Icurcy child-bed, 

“George Robisone askit a not that — sene his wilf 
wes liaiuT in the place clamit be the said pi-ouost, — 
quhateuer scho or ony vtheria did siild tunic him to 
na preiudico, consedoring he ollogiit that he haid red 
himself, his midis, and seruamljs of the eaid grond, 
and olieyit the kingis command, & bccauss his wiff 
wes Hand in cheld bed lare abidand the will of God.” 
Act. Dorn. Cone. A. 1494, p. 372. 

This phraseology is nearly allied to that of Carebbd 
Laik, q. V. 

Bed-laue, adj. Bedrid, confined to bed. 

— “The lordis of counsalc — assignit to the said 
Marion the x day of this instant moneth of .October to 
pruft that Johno of Kerss wes seke k hedlare the tyme 
of the alienatioun of the said land, how sone lie deit 
thereftir,” &o. Act. Audit. A. 1474, p. 36. 

This is an inversion of A.-S. leffpr-hedd culule, lectus, 

“ a bed or couch ; ” also “a sick man’s bed, a death- 
bed j” Somner ; from l4^ff-en jacere. L€(/er itself, how- 
ever, which primarily signifies a bed, is more commonly 
ti’ansfen'ed to the <!auso of recumbenev ; denoting 
sickness, disease. Sum' leger^ gravis morbus. Legere-y 
? ‘ aej^’otatio, iuvaletudo ; sicluiessc, a lying sick;” 
Somuer. Leger-faeMy “ Cubans, aogrotans, locto 
aflSxus ; keeping his bed, sick, bedrid.” 

Bed-plades, s. pL Blank(3ts ; a term which' 
is used in this sense in the Linlitligow 
Papers. 

Plakle is the Gael, word for a blanket. 

Bed-seik, adj. Confined to bed by indisposi- 
tion. 

It is enjoined, that, if one be prevented from olioy- 
ing a legal summons by sickness, “it bo proviyi bo 
a testimonial aubscryvit be th® Minister, Exhortar, 
or Reidar, at liis paroohe kirk, with twa witnossis, 
that he is bed-tieiky and may not travel.” Balfour’s 
Pract. p. 361. A. 1568. 

A.-S. neoCy sick, occurs in various composite tenns j 
M deofol-saocy domoniacus, i. c. dcNdl-sick ; mo«efA-«coc, 
tdnaticus, month-sick ; fylleseoCy epilepticus, or having 
the falling-sickness. V. Bed-evil. 

BEDD Y, adj. Expressive of a quality in grey- 
hounds ; the sense unknown. 

But if my puppies ance were ready, 
lliey’! be hidth cleyicrj keen and beddyj 

Au<l neglect 

To clink it like their i^ient deddy, 

• The fampufl Heck. 

Watstm's Coll. i. 70. 

It may signify, attentive to the ci*y of the liuntsman. 
Fr. hamUy “a cry as of hounds, Breton;” Cotgr. 
BaudiVy en termes de chaascs, ce dit lors qu’on parle 
aux chietifi, oif qu’on les excite k la course. Excitare, 
stiujulnro, iiicendere. Djwt. Trev. 

It may, however, be the same word which occurs in 
the 8. Prov. ; “Breeding wives are ay heddvef'* Kelly, 
p. 75. “ Covetous of some silly things N. ' 

In this sense it is pobably allied to Isl. heid-a, A.-S. 
Udd-aiiy Moes-G.. md-Jah, ^Ig. bidd-en, to ask, to^ 
supplicate, to soUoit, 


It has been supposed that this tenn signifies, fond 
of lying in bed j in which sense it is used®in Dumfries- 
shire, especially in the following prov. “Breeding 
wives are* aye heddyJ*' I do not, howe%pr, consider 
this as its sense, as applied to a dog. 

A learned correspondent has transmitted to me, as 
the sense of Beddyy “forward, presumptuous.” 0. Fr. 
bade denoted a sentinel placed on an elevated situa^ 
tion, that ho might discover the enemy afar off, and 
sound the alarm. V, Roftuefoi*t. 

BEDE, pret. Q|fered ; from the v. bid. 

He lalkes touard tfek King, on hie ther ho storle, 

And bed.e that burly bronde, that burnesBhed was 
bright. ' ^ 

Sir Gaxmn ami Sir Gal. ii. 24. 
Chaucer uses the y, bede as signifying to offer ; A.-S, 
baedy obtulit, from beodan. 

BEDELUIN, part. pa. Buried, hid under 
ground. 

I haue ane house richt full of mohillis sere, 

Quharin hedduin lyis aue grete talent, 

Or charge of fyne sUuer in veschell nuent. 

l>oug. VirgUy 836. 22. 

A.-S. beddftriy sepultus, infossus; bedelf-aUy ciroum- 
foderc. 

BEDENE, By Dene, adv, 1. Quickly, 
forthwith. 

And (jiihen Schyr Amer has sene 
The small folk fie all bedene ; 

And sa few abyd to fycht ; 

He reloyt to him inoiiy a knycht. 

Barlmn'y ii. 399. MS. 

2. It seems also to signify, besides, moreover ; 
in addition, as respecting persons. 

• Frenyeis of fyno silk frettit full fre, 

With deir diauionthis bedene y tliat dayntely wes dicht 
The king cnmly in kith, coverit witli croune, 

Callit knichtis sa kene, 

Dukis doiichty bedene; 

“ I redo wo cast us betuene 
“ How best is to done.” 

Gawanand Gol. ii, 1. 
Thus to wode arn thoi went, the wlonkest in wedes, 
Both tlie Kyng, and the Queue : 

And all the doucliti by dene. 

• Sir Oawan and Sir Gal, i. 1. 

It may admit the sense of hesidaiy w’horo Mr. Ritson 
views it as signifying “one after another.” 

Take thy leve of kingo and queue, 

And so to all the courto hydene. 

* Squyr Lmee DegrCy v. 272. 

In Ywaine and Gawin, it frequently signiffos, to- 
gether ; as in the following passage : 

A1 a sevenight dayes bedene 
Wald noght Sir Oawayn be sone. 

V. 3895. E. M. R. i. 142. 

3. It undoubtedly signifies, in succession, or 
^‘one after another,” in the following pas- 

ge. 

The King faris with his folk, our llrthis and fellls, 

Feill daw or he fand of flynu or of fyre ; 

Bot dcip dalis bedeney dounls, and dellis, 

Montains, and maresse, with niony rank myre. * 

Oawan a/tid Gol. L 8. 

Elsewhere it seems to signify, still, always, aS con- 
veying the idea of uninterrupted succession, 
the souerane sigue wes aickerly sene, 

Tliat fermit his serenitie ever formable, 

The armes of th© Dowglasses duchty bedenCy 
Knawin throw all Christendozne be cognoscence hable. 

lloulate. ii. 6. MS. 

, *■ f . . 
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Ir. dian is quick, nimble. But the prefix points out 
a Gh)thic origin. As heff^ve^ very similar in sense, ie 
undoubtedly the imporat. of q. wait^ stay; 

' bedene. may have been fonned in the s^ne manner, 
from Germ, bedim-crif to son’o, to obey; as a word ori- 
ginally addressed to inferiors, and requiiing prompt 
service. In the latter senses, however, it seems more 
* allied to Germ, doi-en, to extend. ^ 

To BEDINK, «. To deck out trimly, 
Roxb. V. Dink, Denk, 

BEDIS, «. Prayers, 

My hcdL^ thus witli liumble hbrt enters, 

Deuotly I said on this nianero. 

Quair^ 0. ii. st. 48. 

From Moes-G. hid-jaii^ A.-S, hul-a^t Alem. het-an^ 
Germ, bed-en, Isl. Bolg. Ban. hed-ei\ to 

pray ; Germ, gc-bett prayer. Hence 0. E. bklde^ and 
the phi-aso, to hiddc prayn'S^ to ^k, to solicit them. 

In familiar language, ii is common to speak of 
“counting one’s beads,-” when one goes to prayer, S. 
There is here an allusion to the popish custom of run- 
ning over a string of beads, and at the same time re- 
peating Paternoifters and AVb- Marias over thorn, ac- 
cording to a fixed rule, os the particular beads are 
meant, by their colour, form, or place, to represent to 
the mind this or that mystci*y, benefit or duty. 

BFJ)E-nousE, s. A term used for an aljns- 
house, S. B. 

“There is a badrdmm still in being, though in liad 
repair; and six bode-men on the establishment, but 
. none of them Hve in the house.” P. Rath veil, Bantis. 
Statist. Acc. xiii. 412. 

“The provost and baillies — caused deal the wine in 
the b(.(td-liou3e among the poor men,” Spalding, i. 68. 

Bedeman, BeidmaK, a. A person who re- 
sides in a bedc-house, or is supported from 
the funds appropriated for this purpose, S. 

“They have also ionv ht^idm-eu estaldished on the 
precept of Mossindew, jii their gift. — I'ho magistrate.^ 
nave built, and kept in repair, a liouso fur lodging four 
hmliiien ; and give each of them four Ijolla of hear 
yearly, witli^ a gown, mid a small piece of garden 
grouhil.” P. Elgyn, Statist. Acc. v. 14. 

In the Court oi Exchequer, this tenu is used to de- 
note one of that class of paupers who enjoy tlie royal 
bounty. Each of these beidmen, annually, on ni.s 
Majesty’s Ihrth-day, receives a blue great-coat, or 
gown, as it is denominated, (whence they are vulgarly 
called Mue-gonms)f with a bailge, which marks their 
privilege of liegging ; and at the same time, a loaf of 
^ bread, a bottle of ale, a leathern purse, and in it a 
penny for every year of tlie king’s fife. Every birtli- 
day, another fieidman is addeeV to the number, as a 
penny is added to tho salary of each of them. 

This designation has originated from some religious 
foundation, in times of popery ; according to which a 
certain number of indivicfuals had received a stated 
donation, on condition of offering up prayers for the 
living, or saying masses foi;tho dead. Tnis is confirmed 
by tlie sense of E. beadsman^ as used by Spencer. 
Johnson explains it, “a man employed in praying for 
another.” It seems to bo a vestige of this custom, 
that in Edinburgh the Beadmen are bound to attehd a 
Bciiuon, on the king’s birth-day, preaoh^ by his 
Majesty’s Ahnoner. , . 

That this was the origin of the designatiou, in other 
‘places, is undeniable. 

“Rothsan, John Bisset mves to* God, and thoehuroh 
of St. Peter’s of Rothsaii, for sustaining seven leprous 


persons, the patronage of the kirk of Kyltalargy, to 
pray for the soiils of tVilliam and Alexander, kiiigs of 
Scotland, and the souls of his ancestors and successor, 
a1)OUt the year 1226 ; Cliai-tulary of Moray.” Spottis- 
wood’s Acc. Relig. Houacs. Statist. Acc. xiii. 412. 

Bedman occurs" in O. E. V. Assoilyie, sense 3. 

The origin is A.-S. brnd^ a prayer. Hence, says 
Veratogan, the name of Beads, “they being made to 
pray on, and Beadsman P It cannot reasonably l>o 
supposwl that tho name was transfen*ed from the small 
globes used by the Romanists, in their devotions, to 
the prayers themselves. For it has licen seen that tho 
8. is fonned from the v. 

BEDYITj jtw^ pa. Dipped. 

Your aii’is first into tl»o Bocil se 
Bedyit weil and bend it oft uioii be. 

Doug. Virgil, 81. 3. 

A.-S. deag-an, tingere. 

BEDOYF, part, pa. Besmeared, fouled. 

His face he schuw besmottrit for anc bourile, 

And all his monihris in imide and dung haUgif. 

Doug. Virgil, 130. 31. 

Su.-G. doft, dupt, pul vis ; or A.-S. bedof-en, aub- 
morsus, dipped. 

BEDOWIN, part. pa. 

The wyud maid waif the rodt< wedo on the dyk ; 
Bedomin in doukis de}>e was eiiery siko. 

, Doug, 17r(/tY, 201 . 10. 

Riuld. exj^l. hedowyne, besmeared, deriving it from 
Bolg. bedauweUy to bedew, or sprinkle. Hero tho word 
aeoms to retain this very sense, as more couBoiiaut to 
tho description than that of besmeared. 

BEDRAL, 8, A person who is bedrid. V. 

Ori’helin. 

Beduel, adj. Bedrid, Galloway. 

Bot this Jojus, for to prolong povfay 
His fiidoris futis, (luliilk as bedrel lay 
Before liis yet, of Jiis liffo in disparo, 

Had leiter hauo knawin the scieneo and tlie hire, 

Tho iiiiclit and fors, of strenthy herbis fyne, 

Aiul all tho cunning v.sc of medicyno. 

D<m<j. Virgil, 423. 89. 

(’orr. perh.aps from A.-S. hedrida, id. ; Tout, bedder, 
clinicus, Germ, bed-reise, 

BEDRAL, 8, A beadle ; a sexton ; the com- 
mon pron. in S. V. Betheueb. 

“I wadna like to live in’t though, after what she 
said.-J wad put in anld El8[>eth the bed nil's widow — 
tho like o’ them’s used wi’ graves and ghaists and thao 
things.” Guy Maiinering, lii. 314. 

“i’ll hao her before Presbytery and Synod — I’m 
half a minister myscl*, now that I’m hrdraf in an in- 
habited parish.” Bride of iUunmennoor, iii. 98. 

To BEDRITE, v, a. Tp befoul with ordure. 

It occui-s in a sti'ange Prbv. ; “God’s will be done ; 
but D — 1 bedrite tlic Spee-nmn [r. spao-maii]” — spoken 
when people predict ill tilings to us. Kelly, p. 125. 

Bedritten, BedirtEN, •pa. Defiled 

with excrement, S. 

The first that he gat iu his arms 
Was a’ bedirtin to the cue., 

W^feof AiicM&nrmckty , Evergr. i. 142. 

In some copies of th© poem, bedritten, V, Dirt, and 
Drite, * 
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BEDS, s. pi. The liop-acotch^ a game of 
children, S., denominated from the form; 
sometimes by strangers called Squares, In 
Aberd, however, the splices marked out are 
sometimes circular, 

BEDSHANK, s, Expl, ^‘sour dock,” Loth.; 
i.e. buttermilk, more generally sour doock, 

BEDUNDEirD, part, pa, Stupified, con- 
founded, S. (p having the ear deafened by 
noise ; Su.-Q. dundr^a, Belg, donder-^en^ 
tonare, to thunder, 

BEE, s. The hollow between the ribs and 
hip-bone of a horse, S. B. Perhaps from 
A.-S. higcy hyge^ flexus, angulus, sinus; big- 
an^ hyg-eariy ndctere, curvare. 

BEE, s\ A lioop or ring of metal, put round 
the handle of any thing, ipto which a tine 
or prong is inserted, to prevent its twisting 
asunder, Dumfr, 

Gael, heacht simifiea a ring. But the S. word seems 
directly traduced from A.-S. hedh^ hth^ heage^ annulus ; 
IbL beigin, circuliis. The ori^n is the v. signifying to 
bend ; A.-S. hUj-an^ lal. heyg-ia^ flectere, incurvare, &c. 

^ BEE. 2b hae a Bee in one^s bonnet^ to be 
hair-bmined, S. 

“If ony l)ody kend o* the chance she has of the es- 
tate, there’s mony a weel-doing man would think little 
of the hae in her oonneV St. Ronan, i. 238. 

This proverbial phrase is given by Kelly with an ail- 
ditionaf word, which I have never heard used : “There 
is a hee in your bonnet-case equivalent to the E. pro- 
verb, “There’s a maggot in your head.” Scot. Prov. 

p. 321. 

BEE- ALE, 8, A species of beer, or rather 
mead, made from the refuse of honey ; S. B, 
This in Clydes, is called swats, 

BEE-BREAD, s. The substance provided 
for the sustentation of young bees, from 
their first formation till tney are able to go* 
abroad, S. 

“The Bee-bre4xd is for nourishing the young bees, 
and is thus prepared : The old bees put it in the colls, 
and a convenient portion of water and honey to it, 
which being wrought up to a certain degree of fermen- 
tation,' it becomes proper food for the young. ” Max- 
well’s Bee-master, p. 74. 

This substance is also oalled Sandkach, q. v. 

Lye renders A.-S. beo-breOdf favus, i. e. a honey- 
comb. But perhaps the' sense may have been mis- 
taken. 

Bee-iie ADIT, adj. Harebrained, unsettled, S. ; 
synon. Cat-epittii, 

“Ye needna mind him, he’s a bet-headed bodie.” 
This conveys nearly the same idea with the phrase, 
* “ ^0 hae a be^ in one’s bonnet,*^ 

Bee-soap, s. Beehive, S, H, 

“ When I got home to my lod^g, I was just like a 
demented^ man ; my head was mzzmg like a bee-scap. 


and I could hear [of] nothing but the bir ot that weary- 
ful woman’s ton^ie.” Steam-Boat, p. 83. V. SiUfiP. 

Oft I apprehend, should be wanting before nbthmg, , 

BE-EAST; Towards the East, V. Be, prep, 
BEED, 8, Delay; for haid,^ot bade^ appar- 
ently according to the pronunciation of 
Aberd. 

Qood gentillmen, we will ws cast 
To Strathbolgto but deed, 

Battell of B^tHnnes, Poems \Wi Cent, p. 349. 

To BEEK, V, n, 1Po;b Roxb. 

PorhaM from 4^ Bor* or becht a rivulet, a brook, 
Grose. Teut. d^^^terrena ; Su.-G. 6aec^*,• A.-S. 6ecc, 
rivus ; Isl. bech-rt Dto ba>ekt id. 

BEELDE, Beld, s. “ Properly an image. — 
Model of perfection or imitation.” Gl. 
Wynt, 

Bleasyde Bretayn heelde suldc be 
Of all the ilys m the se, 

S uhare flowrys are fele on feldys fayre, 
ale of hewe, haylsum of ayre. 

WynUownt i. 18. 1. 

Ho wea the held of all hys kyn : 

With wertu he suppryayd syn. 

Ibid, vll 6. 15. 

A.-S. hilitht hildt Belg. beeldt beklt Sw. bild, 

BEEN, V. subst, 1st pers. pi. Are. 

She weeped, and klst her children twain ; 

“ My bairns, we been, but deid.” 

Ad(m 0* Qordo7it st. 28. 

Chaucer uses hen in the same sens#. A.-S. heon is 
the 1st pers. pi. of the optative, simus; bUhont id! 
indio. 

To BEENE, V, n, ‘‘ To swell by steeping any 
vessel of the cooper, when the staves havo 
shrunk so as to gape a little from disuse.” 
Gl. Surv. Nairn ana Moray. 

Allied perhaps to^u.-G. buln-a, to swell ; whence S. 
bolnitt which, according to the pronunciation of the 
North country, would most* probably be beenit, V. 
Boldin. 

To BEENGE, Btngb, v, a. To cringe, in 
the way of making much obeisance, S. V. 
Beck. 

In her habulimeuts a while . 

Ye may your fonner sell beguile, 

An’ ding awa’ the vexing thouglit 
0’ hourly dwyning into nought^ 

By beenging to your foppish bnthers, 

Black corbies dress’d In peacocks’ feathers. 

FergussorCs PoemSt ii. 33. • 
This is xmdoubtedly from A.-S. bens-ian, ako written 
boem-iaut to ask as a suppliant ; suppliciter petere, 
orare; bensiende, supplioans. We might suppose that 
this V. were allied to Su.-G. Imnaeg-ent mclfaatua ; 
Arm. benigh-en, beniz-ien, Ir. beannach-int^ to bless, to 
salute ; or that it were a derivative from A.-S. befid-cm, 
to bow. But A.-S. ben, bejiCt whioh signifies supplica- 
tion, preoatio, depreoatio, preces, seems to be the radi- 
cal word. 

Beenjin^ (improperly written), is expl. “fawning.” 
This sehse is very nearly allied to tuat given in the 
definition. 

But view some blades wl’ houses fine, 

Wlfils slaves ca’ them divine, 

What then ? A prey 

I To languor, ’mid thoo joys they pin< 

%eWlaugdsy. 

Mev, /, NiceVs Poems^ 1 . 187 . 
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BEENIE, The abbreviation of the name 
Robinay S. 

BEES. In the Beee^ in a state of confusion, 

S. V. Beis. 

To BEET, r. a. To help, &c. V. Beit. 

BEET, Beat of lint^ a sheaf or bundle of 
as made up for the mill, S. The strick 

is far smaller, ^ 

** The first ro>^o£ the lint it |mt in ilop-ways, with 
the orop-end downward, all rest with the root-end 
downward the crop of the suheequ^nt heats or sheaves 
still overlapping the band of the lonner/* Maxwell’s 
Sel. Transact, p. 330. 

**If the fiax is fallen, it ouaht to be pulled the 
sooner, that it may not rot. The heels should be no 
larger than a man can grasp in botlrhands, and tied very 
slack with a few dri^ rushes.” Agr. Surv. Argyll, 
pp. 102, 103. 

— ** 1 harl’t ye out tao the stennea as ^at’s a heel o* 
lintf an* hiugin^ your lugs bke a drouket craw.” Saint 
Patrick,' iii. 42. 

I can scarcely view it as from the E. v. fteof, although 
the flax is beaten; because it does not receive this 
name immediately in relation to this operation, but iu 
general when made up in sheaves, even before feeing 
watered. Albed wrliaps to Su.-G. hyUe^ a bundle; or 
rather to hit-a^ to bind up. 

To Beet Lint^ to tie up flax in sheaves, S. 

Bebtinband, 8. The strap which binds a 
bundle of flax, Ayrs. 

To BEETLE, a. To beat witli a heavy 
mallet, S. 

* Then lay it [yam] out to dry in your bleaching 
yard ; but be sure never to beat or beetle it. ” MaxwelPs 
Sel. Tians. p. 344. 

BEETRAW, s. The red beet, a root ; more 
commonly Beetrie^ S. B. 

' ** The skin of the’ apple is of a deep red, and the 
inner corr [core] cuts red like bcetratv*” Maxwell’s 
Sel.' Trans, p. 271. 

€orr. from E. beet-rave^ id. Fr. bete, beet, and rave, 
a itidifih. 

BEETS, pL Boots, Aberd. 

— Lap aff the gloyd an’ took my queets, 

Tlirew by my liat, put aflf my beets. 

Taylor's S. Poems, p. 57. 

BEEVIT, part, pa, 

• Yonc knicht to scar wyth^skaith ye chaip nocht but scorne. 

. It is full fair for to be fallow, and feir, 

To the best that has been heevit you befome. 

Oawan and Qol. i. 22. 

This is left by Mr. Pinkerton, for explanation. The 
meaiflng of the rest of the passage seems to bo, that 
the knight, *' although not to he provoked without 
loss, was flt to be a companion to the best that had 
ever, been beevU before Arthur." Befome may either 
in the presence of Arthur, or before his time ; 
and he/evii may siraify, installed as a knight, girt with 
a sword, from A.-S. b^feht, cinctus, girded, Somn. V". 
Falow. 

To BEFF, Batf, v, a. To beat, to strUce ; S. 
Beftj beaten, ptet, and part, pa, 

Bot the wrath of the goddls has donn'5^^. 

The cletie of Troy from tdp vnto the ground. 

Jhuy. Vir^, 59.^. 


It is used more simply, as referring to the act of 
beating with strokes ; applied to metal. 

Mony brycht amioure nchely dycht thay left, 

Cowpls and goblettis, forgit sare, and bejt 
Of massy siluer, Hand here and thare. 

Doug. Virgil, 288. 46, 

Doun heft signifies, beat down, overthrown, 

BeBf, Baff, 8. A stroke. V. Baff. 

To BEFLUM, v. a. To befool by cajoling 
language, S. Conveying the same idea 
witn the E. v. sham, ^ 

“I h(flum^d them wi* Colonel Talbot — wad they offer 
to koop up the'price again the Duke’s friend ; did na 
they keu wha was master? ” Waverley, iii. 35t5. 

An’ I had been the Lord High Commissioner to 
the Estates o’ Parliament, they couldna hae bejlumm'd 
me mair — and — I could hardly hae beflumnVd them 
better neither.” Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 283. 

Beflum, 8, Idle, nonsensical, or cajoling 
talk, S. 

V. Blbplum, s. which seems to be the more ancient 
orthography. 

BEFORN, prep. Before. 

The consaill mett ryclit glaidh' on the morn ; 

Bot fell tithingis was brooht rersLe heforn, 

WiUldee, fv. 110. MS. 

Til Alysawndyre the thryd cure Kyng heforn 
Ano fayre sone that yhero was borne 
In-til Gedworth. — WynUnon, vii. 10. 235. 

This is equivalent to ‘ ‘ our late king. ” It occurs also 
in 0. E. 

Richard was Robord father, the duke that died heforn, 

H, Brunm, p. 62. 

A.-S. heforan, ante ; ooram. 

BEFOROUTH, adv. Before, formerly. 

And syne all samyu furth tbai far, 

And till the park, for owtyn tynseill, 

Thai come, and herbryit tnaim weill 
Wp on the wntre, and als ner 
Till it as thai h^orouth v/ar. 

Barbour, xix. 602. MS. V. Forowth. 

BEFT, pari, pa. Beaten. V. Beff. 

To BEGARIE^ V, a, 1. To variegate, to 
deck with various colours. 

Mak rowm, Sirs ! heir that I may rln. 

Lo see how I am neir com In. 

Begareit all in sundry hewis. 

Lyndsay, S. P. R. il. 103. 

2. To stripe, to variegate with lines of various 
colours, to streak. Begaryit, striped, part, 
pa. 

All of gold wrocht was thare riche attyre, 

Thar purpoure robbis hegaryit schynand brycht,* 

Dovg. VirgilyWl, 16. Virgatus, Virg. 

3. To besmear ; to bedaub, to bespatter. S. 
begariedy bedirted Rudd. vo. Laggerit, 

The imagis into the kirk 

May think of thair syde taillis irk : 

For quhen the wedder bene maist fair 
The (lust fleis hieet in the air, 

And all thair ^is dels begarie. « 

Gif thay culd ipeik, thay wald thame wario. 

Jjyndsay'a Warkis, 1672. p. 307. 
And Rob who took itt hana to guMe him, 

O’er both the lugs bo fell beside him ; 

Tlien sta away fot etiiune to hide him, 

He was so well begarfied, 

Watson's GoU, i. 48. 


T 
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Some Whalloy’s Bible did hegwrie^ 

By letting floe at it canarie. 

ColviWs Mock Poem^ P. L p. 69. 

This V, has an evident affinity to our Oair^ gare, a 
striiKj o£ cloth, and Oaired^ gairy^ q. v. But idl these 
terms exhibit strong marks of propinquity to some 
other Gothic words of a more simple signification. 
Rudd, derives hegaried from A.-S. gara^ gurges. To 
the same class l>elong Isl. gatr, colluvies avium vora- 
cium in mari ; G. Andr, A.*S. pcrcs, g^yres, marshes. 

V^ (tAAR. 

To a barbarous people, indeed, no mode of expressing 
any thing striped or streaked, would be so natural, os 
to employ the term used to denote the streaks of dirt 
with which they were bedaubed in travelling. 

The word is immediately allied to Fr. begarr-er, to 
tlivemify ; hegarr4^ of sundry colours, mingled. 

Hegaiuies, 8. pL Stripes or slips of cloth 
sewed on garments, by way of ornamont, 
such as are now worn in liveries ; peaaments^ 
S. synon. 

“That nane of his Hienes subiectes, man or woman, 
being under the degrees of Dukes, Earles, Lordes of 
Parliament, Knichtes,*or landed Gentilmen, that hes 
or may spend of frie yeirlio rent twa thousand markes, 
or fifty chaldera of victuall at least, or their wives, 
sonnes or .douchi;eris, sail after the first day of May 
nixt'to-cmn, use or weare in their cleithing, or apparell, 
or lyniqg thereof, onie clait)\ of gold, or silver, 
velvet, satino, damask, taffataes, or ony begaineSf 
frenyies, pasments, or broderie of gold, silver, or 
silk : nor yit layne, cammerago, or woollen claith, 
maid and brocht from onie foreine cuntries.” Acts Ja. 
VL 1581. c. 113. Murray. 

Tile General Assembly 1676, in regulating the dress 
of Ministers, says } “ We think all kind of broidering 
unseemly, all begairie^ of velvet in gown, hose or coat ; 
all superfluous and vain cutting out, steeking with 
silks ; all kind of costly 80 wing>on of pasments, or 
sumptuous and large steeking with silks ; all kind of 
costly sowing or variant hewes in shirts ; all kind of 
light and variant hewes of clothing, as Red, Blue, 
Yellow, and such like, which declare the lightness of 
the minde.” Calderwood’s Hist. p. 823. V. Pas- 

MKNTS, 

HEGANEjpa/'^ ^a. Covered; Gold begane, 
overlaid with gold. 

With this thay enterit in the hallowit schaw 
• Of the thrinfald passiugere Diane, 

And hous of briemt Apollo gold heyaiie, 

Doug. Virgil f 162 . 45 . | 

Anrea tecta, Virg. According to Rudd. q. gone over. 
Chaucer uses the phrase. With gold begon, Rom. Rose, 
943. “painted over with gold,” Tyrwh. 

To BEGECK, Begaik, Begeik, v. a. To 
deceive; particularly by playing the jilt, 

S. B. 

With greit fngyiie to b^mk thair Jeleous husbandis. 

Dwnbar, Maitland Poeins, p. 61. 

For haleuinly to take me he did bind, 

^ And hoe'm 1 will, there's, nae a word ahind. 

But Colin says, what if he diuna like you ( 

Ye'd beMer want him than he sad beg^ you. 

Jio8S*a Mehnore, p. 86. 

Teut. gheck-en, deridere, ludibrio habere. V. Geck. 

Belg. beguyg-en, illudere ; Kilian. 

Begeik, Beoink, Beouitk, a. 1. A trick, or 
illusion, which exposes one to ridicule, S. 


Now Cromwell’s gone to Nick, and ane ca'd Monk 
Has play’d the Rumple a right alee begunk ‘ 

JRanulc^i Poems, il 88... 

* 

2. It often denotes the act of jilting one in 
love; applied dther to a i^ale, or to a fe- 
male^ S. 

Begeik is the more conimon term, S. B. 

, Our sex are shy, and wi' your leave they think, 

Wha yields o'er soon fu’ aft gets the bemnk. 

^ Mori8on*a Poems, p. 187. 

BEQES, BEGESd, By chance^ at random. 

Thou Uohtlies aB trew properties 
Of luve express. 

And marks quhen neir a styme thou seis. 

And hits begess. 

Scott, Evergreen, i, 113. 

I hap^t in a wilderness 
Quhair I chaust to gang in heges, 

* By ganging out the gait. 

Bwrd's Pilg. Watson's CoU, il 80. 
From 6^ by, and gees, guess, Belg. ghisst, 

BEGG, a. Barley, Dumfr. ; evidently the 
same with big^ Cumberl. 

Dan. hyg^ lal. bygg, hordeum. 

BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR, a, A ganie 
at cards, either the same with, or very like 
that of Catch-honours, S. Aust. 

BEGGAR’S BROWN, the designation com- 
monly given to that light brown snuff which 
is made of the stem of tobacco, S.; in Eng- 
land generally denominated Scotch Snuff. 

BEGGER-BOLTS, s.pL ^^A sort of darts 
or missile weapons. The word is used by 
James VI. in his Battle of Lepanto, to 
denote the we^ons of the forceats, so 
galley-slaves.” Gl. Sibb. Hudson writer 
•beggera^ bolts. 

A packs of what ? a nacke of countrey clownes, 

(Quoth Holophern) that them to battel bownes, 

With beggere bolts, and levers to aiTcat 
My warriours strong. — Judith, p. 14. 16. 

The word may have originated from contempt of the 
persons, who used these arms, q. bolts of beggars. Or, 
for the same reason, has it any reference to Ital. bagor> 
dare, hastis, ludicris ex equm pugnare ; hagordo^ E. B. 
hagorda, ludi public!, ^t. behourt, bohourt, whence 
bourd, a jest ; as if the fighting of such mean persona 
could only be compared to the tournaments of others ? 

An intelligent friend in Warwickshire retqarks on 
this term ; “These were merely stones. We call them 
Beggars' Bullets in the same ludicrous sense.” 

BEGOUTH, Begoude, pret. Began. 

The West Kynryk beyouth to rys, 

As the Est b^outh to fayle. 

Wyntown, v. Prol. 27. 

The gretest oratoure, Ilioneus, 

With plesaud voce begonth his sermon thus. 

mDoug. Virgil, 29. 28. 

Begond is now commonly used, S. A. *8. Gym^, 
beghm-an, seem to have had their pret« formed like 
code, from gm, ire : Begimcmt begeode,. 
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BEGOYTi part. pa. Foolish; as, “nastj' 6e- 
goyt creature,” Banffs. 

—Wise fowk say he is hegnyt. 

Tatylora 8, Poema^ p. 8. V. Minnoyt. 

Pr. higaut^ ‘‘an asse, foole, ncnldie, ninnie.” Cotgr. 

To BEGOUK, V. a. To jilt in courtship, to 

* slight a woman, Peebles. 

Beoouk, Bbgowk, 8. The act of jilting, 
ibid.; synon. with Beffeik^ sense 2. 

“ If he has gi*en yon the he^owh^ lat him gang, my I 
woman ; ye^ll get anither an’ a better.”* Saxon and 
Gael, ii. 82. 

Belg. voor 'dt gelc Itouden, signifies to lilt. But our 
term more' nearly resembles guych^en^ ridere. 

BEGRAUIN, 0rt. pa. Buried, ftterred. 

Be this war cummin fra Ryng Latynls ciet4 
Embassiatouris, wyth branche of olyue tre, . 

Besekaiid fauouris and beneuolence, 

That he wald suflir to be oaryit from thence 

Thay corpis dode. 

To sufflr thame begrauin for to be. 

Doug. Virgil t 863. 48. 

A.-S. graf-aUf fodere ; Tent, be-graven^ sepelire. 

BEGRETTE, pret. Saluted. 

The teris-lete he fall, and tendirly 

With hertlie lufe hegrette hir thus in hy. 

D(Aig. Virgil ^ 179. 44. 

Rudd, renders this regrate ; for what reason I know 
not. The word usetl by Virgil is off aim. A. -8. gret^ 
aUf Belg, be-grott-en^ salutare. 

To BEGRUDGE, v. a. To regret, to grudge, 

S. 

“No cavalier ought in any wise to begrudge honour 
that befalls his companions, even though they are 
ordered upon thrice his danger, (juhilk another time, 
by the blessing of God, may oe his own case.” Wav- 
erley, iii. 6. 

Johns. VO. Grudge^ mentions, after Skinner, Fr. 
grug-er^ to grind ; also C. B. gmogn-ach^ to murmur, 
to grumble. But it more nearly resembles old Sax. 
groet-euy accusare ; laceesere, provocare ; Kilian : or 
perhaps, 8u.-G. graa, subiratum esse, intttatu consiructOf 
groat ; graa paa cn, to hate ; to which Teut. grauw-en^ 
perstringere, procaciter lacesqere, seems allied. Isl. 
graedp, impetus, affectns quisque, and graedska^ 
malitia radicata, (a gindge), odium, seem most nearly 
allied. 

BEGRUTTEN, part. pa. Having the face ' 
disfigured with weeping ; S. 

A hopeless maid of fifty years, 

Begrutten sair, end blurrd wi' tears, 

Upon a day, 

To air her blankets on the briers, 

She went away. 

A, ScotVs Poms, p. 85. 

‘ Indeed, poor things, as, the case stands with them 
even now, you might &ke the heart out of their bodies, 
and they never nnd it out, they are sae begrutten.** 
Mohastery, i. 238. 

Begrutten. — over-wemped,” N. Neither the use of 
the serm here, nor the demiition, gives the praise sense 
in which it is generally used. 

Swi hegraiamdet^ bewailing. V. Grsxt. 

♦ T6^ BEGUILE, V. a. 1. To bring into 
en^r, to cause to mistake; as, saer 


bemiirdy* I have fallen into a great mis- 
taice, S. 

“I thank my God he never beguiled me yet.” 
Walker’s Remark. Passages, p. 10. 

2. To disappoint, S. 

“The Lord Aboyn comes to the road of Aberdeen, 
stiU looking for the coming of his soldiera, but he wiis 
beguiled.** Spalding, i. 165. 

BEGUILE, B. A deception, trick, the slip ; 
sometimes, a disappointment ; S. 

For Lindy sure I wad mak ony shift, 

And back again I scours, what legs con’d lift ; 

Ere I came back, and well I wat short while 
Was I a coming, I gets the beguile. 

Nae thing 1 finds, seek for him what I list. 

But a toom hale, and sae my mark I mist. 

Rus3*a llehnm e. p. 70. 

“ I verily think tlie world hath too soft an opinion of 
the gate to heaven, and that many shall get a blimi 
and sad beauile for heaven ; for there is more ado than 
a cold ana frozen. Lord, L«ord.” Ruth. Lett. p. iii, 
ep. 48. 

. “0! says the spirits of Just men made perfect, but 

J fond man has. given himself a great beguile, for he w as 
ooking for heaven and has gotten hell !” W. Guthrie’s 
Serm. p. 20. „ 

To BEGUNK, v. a. 1. To cheat, deceive, 8. 

Is there a lad, whose father is unkind. 

One who has not a master to his mina, — 

Whose sweetheart has he.gunked him, won his heart, 

Then left him all forlorn to dree the smart ? 

Village Fair. Blackw. Mag, Jan. 1821, p. 426. 

2. To baulk, to get the better of, Roxb. nearly 
synon. with Bejlum^ v. 

Begunk, 8. An illusion. V. Beoeck, x\ 

“I circumvented them — I played at boggle about 
the bush wi’ them — I cajolled them ; and if 1 have na 
gien Inch-Grabbit and Jamie Howie a bonnie begunk. 
they ken themselves.” Waverley, iii. 352. 

Beounkit, part. adj. Cheated, Clydes. V. 
Begeck. 

BEGUNNYN, pari. pa. Begun, 

The Consale Generate haldyn at Strivilyn in the tol- 
blithe of that ilk, & begunnyn the tyisday the socunde 
day of the monethe of August,” &c. Pari. Ja. II. A. 
1440, Ed. 1814, p. 32. 

A.'S. begunnen. coeptus, inceptus *, Oros. apLye. 

BEHAD, pret. Demeaned, held, behaved. 

“ He knew — the mair princely that he behad him in 
his dignitc riall, the mair his lawis and constituciounis 
wald be dred and estemit be rude and simpill pepill.” 
Bellend. T. Liv. p. 15. 

“Vortigem — behad hjrin sa prudently, that baith 
his nobylles and comihonit . wyst noch^ quhat honouro 
&pleasour they mycht do hym.” BeUend. Cron. B. 
viu. c. 18. 

If not from A.-S. hthald-an cavere, custodire ; soft- 
ened from behold, the pret. of A. -8. behahh-an con- 
tinere ; comp, ox be and kabb-an. habere. 

To BEHALD, Behaud, Behad, Behold, 
V. a. 1. To behold, S. behaud. 

In this chapitere behold and luk 
The Prolong of the ferde buk. 

Wyid0wn\ iv. Proi. Ruhr. 
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2. To have respect to, to view with favour or 
partiality, 

Saturaus douchter Juno, that full bald is, 

Towart the party© aduersare hehaldU, 

Doug. VirgU, 847. 6. 

Spectate Virg, A.-S. heJiedUUan. 

3. To wait, to delay; q. to look on for a* 
while, S. Used both in an active and in a 
neuter sense— as including the idea of a 
suspension of determination or operation for 
a time ; vulgarly behaud^ S. 

• “ The match in feer for feor.” 

“ That’s true,” quo’ .she, “ but we’ll h^thad a wee. 

She’s but a tangle, tho’ shot out she be.” 

Hass' a Hcleuoret p. 21. 

Behold occurs in the same sense. 

** In this, it was said, nought could be done in tho 
Provost of Edinburgh’s absence ; for he, of jiurpose, 
with the clerk, and somo of his faction, had gone off 
the place to be/iold the event of that meeting.^ Bail- 
lie’s Lett. i. 24. 

“ Lieutenant Crowner Johnston was in his company 
— went out of Aberdeen with the marquis to Strath- 
boggie, where he remained during these troublesome 
days ; — but hearing this committee was adjourned to 
the 20th of May^ they beheld but koepea still the 
fields.” Spalding, i. 142 — 3. i. e. ** they waited, but 
did not disband their forces.” 

‘*Anent this point may bo added, that the lieip. 
colonell sou Id not pas this point, bot only to behold tho 
troattie with the commissioneris, quhillc woud either 
resolve in a peace or a warre.” Acts Cha. I. Kd. 1814, 
Addit. V. (5&, 

This is merely a secondary sense of the E. v. ; q. 
“to look on.” 

4. To permit. 

“They— desired him out of love (without any war- 
rant) that ho would be pleased to behhld them to go on, 
otheiwise they were making such preparation that they 
would come and might not be resist^.” Spalding, i. 
117. 

5. To connive at, to take no notice of. 

“The biishop in plain terms ^ve him the lie. 
Lome said this lie was given to the Lords, not to him, 
and beheld him.” Spalding, i. 66. 

“The barons — thought oest to send John Leith, 
&c. to sound the earl Marschal’a mind, what ho thought 
of this business, and to understand if his lordship 
would behold them, or if he would raise forces agaiust 
them.” Ibid. p. 154. 

6. To view with an eye of watchfulness, 
scrutiny, or jealousy, kS. ; corrresponding 
with one sense of the A.-S. v. — cavere. 

7. To warrant, to become bound; as, ^^Tll 

hehad he’ll do hehad her she’ll 

come,” I efigage that this shall be the case, 

S. 

I doubt much whether the terms in this sense, 
should not bo traced to a diffexeni origin, as exactly 
corresponding tHth A.-S. spondere, vovere, 

Ho promise, to vow. 

BEIIAND, adv. To come weel hehand^ to 
manage handsomely, Ettr. For. 

* ' He didna come weel behomd at rowing vm a bairn, 
but he did as he could.” Perils of. Man, il. 


This is 83 nnon. with its being said of a giece of work, 
that it comes well or ill to one's hand^ as one shews 
dexterity in performing it, or the reverse, S. 

BEHAUYNGIS, 8. pL Manners, depprt- 
ment. 

“The Soottis began to rise ylk day in esperance of 
l)etter fortoun, seyng thair kyng foUow the oehauyngis 
of his gudschir Gtudus, and reddy to reforme al enonny- 
teis of his realm.” Bellend. Cron. B. v. o. 2. Jfcrcur, 
Boeth. V. Havingi^ 

To BEHECHT/^ «. To promise. 

Dldaheyrat comotdt I you behecht^ 

For hlr departing foUowachip redy made. 

Doug. , Virgil, 2i. 25. 

Here it has an oblique sort of sense, in which promise, 
is also used ; q. I assure you of the truth of what 1 say. 
Chaucer, hehete. A.-S. hehaet-am^A. R. Glouo. hehei ; 
R. Brunne, he heite, promised. 

Bkhbcht, Bbhebt, Behete, g. 1. Promise. 

“Now ye haue experience, how facill the Britonis 
bene to moue new trubill, so full of wyudis and vane 
hehechtis.** Bellend. Cron. B. viii. c. 6. Infinitis prope 
polbcitationibus, Boeth. Chauc. beheste, id. 

2. Engagement, covenant. 

The goddU all vuto witnos drew sche. 

The stemes and planetis gidaris of fatis, 

And gif thare ony deite be that gratis, 

Or persanis luffaris inequale of behest, 

To liaue in raemor hir just caus and request. 

Doug. Vir^, 118. 21. 

Non aequo foedere amontis. Virg. 

3. Command. 

Said Jupiter ; and Mercury, but areist, 

Dressit to obey his crot© Meris behest. 

Doug. Virgil, 1D8. 8, V. the v. 

* BEHIND, adv. Denoting the non-requital 
of a benefit, or neglect of an obligation ; 
having with after it, and nearly equivalent 
to E. behind^handf S. 

“ Ho was never behitid with any that put their trust 
in him ; and he will not b? in our common.” Walker’s 
Life of Poden, p. 38. V. Aiiind. 

BEHO, Boho, 8, A laughing-stock. ‘‘ To 
mak a boho ” of . any thing, to hold it up to 
ridicule ; S. B. Alera. ludibrium. 

To BEHUFE, i\ w. To be dependent on. 

Of Berecynthio, the mother of the gods, it is sdd ; 

Alhale the heuiuly wychtis to her behufe. 

And all that weildis the hie heuin abufe. . 

Doug. Virgil, 193. 

A.-S. heh(^-ian, Belg. hehoev-en, to stand in need of, 
egere, opus habere. „ 

BEHUYD, pret. Behoved ; Aberd. Reg. 

BEHUIS, 2d p. sing. Behovest, or rather 
the 3d, signifying, ilt behoves you. 

“ Gif ye think na pereil thairin, quhil^ ye to 
do in the manor foraai^ — quhy attempt ye nk di'^oun 
tbairthiow, cryand, Papjstis! PapiottB.I” N. Winyot’o 
I Fownocdr Thre Qneationi., Keith’. Hiet. App, p. 280. 

BEJAK CLASS, a designation given to the 
Greejk class in Ae Universities of An- 
drews and Aberdeen ; as, till of late, in that 
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of £(liDi)argh. Hence the students in this 
class are denominated Bejans. 

This is properly the first or lowest class ifi the Philo- 
sophical course ; that oi HmicmUu not forming a 
branch of the original institution, but being added 
afterwards, for brmging forward those, wha having 

* come to attend the university, were found deficient in 
the Latin tonguor The Gre^ originally the 

lowest class, as it was supposed tlmt the term b^an in- 
cluded some idea of this kind, it was generallv derive<^l 
from Ft. 5aa pens, q, people of the lower order. But 
I am indebted, to a learned friend^' lately deceased, who, 
with great credit to himself, and much usefulness to 
others, long had the chaige of the class last mentioned 
in one of our universities, for pointing out to mo 
Fr. b^aune, os the true origin pf this term. It signi- 
fies a novice, an apprentice, a young beginner in any 
science, art, or tr^e ; whence b^amiage, h^mne^rie, 
h^auniae, simplicity, want of expenenocL the ignorance 
of a young untutored mind. Ck>tgr, derives b^aune 
from hec jaulntt literally a yellow beak or bill. In 
Diet. Trev. it is said, that b^ame itself is a term in 
Fauloonry, used concerning bixds that are very young, 
and cannot do any thing; because the greatest paH 
of birds ha've a yellow ^ak before they are fiedged. 
PuUua recentior. 1 need scarcely add, that, having 
explained the metaph. sense of the word, they give 
the same etymon as Cotgr. Du Cange observes that 
L. B. Bt^aun^ua signifies a young scholar of an uni- 
versity, and btjaunium the festivity that is held on his 
arrival. 

The term is thus veiy emphatic, being primarily 
use^l in relation to a bira newly hatched, whose beak 
is of a deep yellow. The natural mark of imbecility 
among the i^there<l tribes is, by a beautiful and ex- 
pressive figure, transferred td the human race, as de- 
noting a state of mental weejenoss or Inexperience. 
Another phrase, of the same kind is used in Fr. 

5ec, i.e. a white beak, signifies a young man who has 
neither a beard nor experience. It also denotes a sim- 
pleton, or one who may be easily gulled. The phrase 
evidently alludes to oirds, although it immediately 
refers to the appearance of a young face. 

Su.-G. golbeii^ novitius, as has been observed by Ihre, 
is perfectly analogous to Fr. hec jaune. He is at a loss 
to say, whether hec has in pronunciation been changed 
iiitpJ^n, or whether the fatter be a coir, of the rV. 
phrase, or of the Lat. The first syllable is gul^ goly 
yellow. The entertainment, which a novice or appren- 
tice gives to his companions, is caUod golhenahanne, 
V. Hire, VO. Qvl, \ 

This is also written Bajan, 

**Tbair sohoole was the same where now the Pi'o- 
fosBor of Humanity teocheth : which continued to be 
the schools for the xlayan ClaaaeMXL the year 1602 or 
thereby.” Craufurd's Hist. Univ. Bdin'. p. 24, 67. 

Bajak, 8, One belonging to the Bajan Class. 

^*jrhe plague much relenting, the other olassos re- 
turned to their wonted froquenoie, only uo Bajana 
ooavened all that year.” Ibid. p. 63. 

Semibajan Class, apparently the Humanity 
Class. 

•‘The lower hall was there for the Semiha^m Claaaet 
and for the public meeting of the foure classes.”— 
“The next day a Latin &eam is given, and being 
turh^ in Greek by the Sem^ajan ulass, ia publickly 
heard in the same manner.” Cranfurd, p. 24^ dS. 

To Bejan, V. a. When a new shearer comes 
to a haryest^Eeld, he is initiated by being 


lifted by the arms and legs, and struck down 
on a stdne on his buttocks ; Fife. This 
custom has probably had its origin in some 
of our universities. It is sometimes called 
horsitiff. 

BEYIT, pret. Built, Reg. Aberd. MS. 

TWs may be softened from A.-S. hycg-ariy to build ; 
but it moro nearly resembles by-aiiy to inhabit, whence 
hycy a habitation, Su.-G. by, id. 

BEIK, A hive of bees. V. Byke. 

To BEIK, Bbke, Beek, D. a. 1. To bask, S. 

And as tlial ner war approchand, 

Ane Inglis man, that lay hekaiui 
Him be a fyr sid, till his fer ; 

“ I wat noclit quhat may tyd ws her. 

“ Bot rycht a gret growyng me tais : 

“ I dred aar for the blak Douglas.” 

Barhoury xix. 662. MS. 

I suspect that, instead of fyr aUiy tilly it had been 
originally /yr, said till. 

— In the calm or loime weddir is seno 
Aboue the liudis hie, ane fare plane grene, 

Ane standyng place, quhur skartis with thare bekkis, 
Forgane the son gladly thayni prunyois ajid bekia. 

* Dovg. Virgily 131. 46. 

—Recreate wele and by the chymnay liekit^ 

At euin bo tyiue douu in ano bed me strekit. 

Ibid. 201. 43. 

2. To warm, to communicate heat to. 

Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs, 

And beek the house baith but and ben. 

Ramay'a PoemSy 1. 205. 

3. It is often used in a neuter sense, S. 

That,knyght os nothing to sot by 
Tliat leves al Ids chevalry, 

And liggos hekeand in his bed, 

When he haves a lady wed. 

Twaimy V. 1459, B. M. R. 
Against Love’s arrows shields are vain, 

When he aims frae her cheek ; 

Her cheek, where roses free from stain, 

III glows of youdith beek, 

Ravisay'a WorkSy i. 117. 
She and her cat sit beeking in her yard. 

Jbid. U. 96. 

Belg. haek&r-tn is used in the same sense ; baeker-en 
cen kindty to warm a child. We say, To beik in the 
sun ; BO, Belg. haekeren in de aonne. But our word is 
more immediately allied to the Scandinavian diideots ; 
Su.-G. bak-ay to warm. Kongur bakade aier vU eldy 
The king wanned himself at the fire. Heims Kring. 
T. ii. 450. Isl. bak‘Cbatt id. bakeldur, ignis acconsus eum 
in finem ut prope eum calefiant homines, Olai Lex. 
Run. ; from bak-a and eUbury fire. 

Germ, back-euy torrere. This Wachtcr views as 
only a secondary s^se of the verb, as signifying to 
bake. But Ihre, with snore probability, considers that 
of wanning or liking as the primary 'idea. He gives 
the following passage, as a proof that the operation of 
baking received its designarion from the necessary pre- 
parative of wanning the oven : Baud him amhatt ainniy 
at hon ahylldi baka ec eUda qfn; Heims Kr. T. ii. 
122.— “The King ordered his maidlservant to warm 
the oven or funutoe.” Ihre derives hah-a from Gr. 

o(dere. E. hash is undoubtedly from the same 
origin with although more eban^ in its form. 

4. To diffuse ti^t ; used to dmote tl^e gonial 
ipfluence of the rays of sun, S. O. 
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Glowan frae the lift a’ roun , 

The het sin rays are heakan^ 

An* dowless fowk, for health gane down, 

Alang yer howms lie streekan 
llieir limm^ this day. 

Ficken*s Poem, 1788, p. 55. 

This writer , has justly remarked, that the E. v. to 
bask, although the term most nearly corresi^nding, as 
it **only represents the situation of an object in the 
ra 3 rs of the sun, is more restricted in its signification 
than ” our Bdk, which regards “ both the active and 
the passive situation of an object. In English we can 
only say, that one basks in the sun ; but in the Scotch 
wc can say, either that one beeks in the sun, or that 
the sun beeks on him.” — “TMbs,” he adds, “it is a 
vei-y common phrase, ‘The sin’s heek-an vera het.’” 
N. ibid. 

It appears from the etymon given under the v., that 
Su,-G. bak-a is used not only passively, but actively, 
as denoting the communication of heat. 

Beik, Beek, 1. The act of basking in the 
sun or at the fire, S. 

2. That which communicates heat, S. O. 

Life’s just a wee bit siniiy beek, 

That bright, and brighter waxes. 

Till ance, row’d up in gloamin' reek. 

The darksome evening raxes 
Her wings owre day. 

PicketCa PoeTHs, 1788, p. 88. 

Beik, adj. Warm. 

He saw the wif baith dry and dene. 

And sittand at aue fyre, beik and bawld. 

bannatyne Poems, p. 216. st. 2. 

BEIK, 8, 1, This word, primarily signifying 
the beak or bill of a lowl, is “ sometimes 
used for a man’s mouth, byway of con- 
tempt ; ” Rudd. 

Of the Cyclops it is said ; 

Tliay elriche brethir, with thalr liikis thrawin, 

Thocht nocht awalit, thare standing haue we knawin ; 

An horribil sorte, wyth mony camschol beik, 

And hedis semaud to the heuin arreik. 

Douy, Virgil, 91. 18. 

2. It is used, as a cant word, for a person; 

“ an auld “ a queer beik,” &c. S. . 

Beik biek, Fr. bee, rostrum. It may be observed 
that the latter is metaph. applied to a person. V. 
Bbjan. I 

3. Perhaps used for beach, in the description 
of the Munitioun in the castle of Dunbarton. 

“Item on the heik ane singill falcoun of found markit 
with the armes of Bartanye.” Inventories, A. 1580, 
p. 300. 

BEILCHER, Beloheib, Belechbr, 8. En- 
tertainment. 

This term, now obsolete, had evidently been used’ 
throe centuries ago ; for it occurs in various passages 
imthe MS. records. 

In the Lord Treasurer’s accounts for 1612, are the 
following entries : 

“Item at the dissolution of the airis of Air be the 
lords command to Johne Browne burgee of Air for 
belcheir sex pundis xiij s. & iiij d. And to the servandis 
of the house xx s. Sum . • . vij. 1. xiiJ s. iiij d. 


“ Item riohtsua in Kirkcudbry* to Allaae Maklelane 
be the lords commandis for belcheir iij 1. 

vj 8. viij d,” 

“ Thai sail pay for ilk persone ilk nycht 1 d, the 
first nycht ij d ; A gif thai byd langar j d. And this 
sovme to be pait for beilcher, k na mare vnder the 
pane to the takar to be jugeit and oppressor k indiHt 
tharfor.” — “And the loram justice k oommissionarisr 
that passis to the aris, call the ofiiciaris of ilk tovne as 
[thaij pas throw^the cuntree,— &; aviss hereupoun 
quhat the fute men [travellers on foot] sail pay, the 
horse man sidl pay, quhat he sail pay that is bettir 
lugit, and quhat weP for, his lugin k hdecher,** Acts 
Ja. IV. 1603, Ed. ISli, p. 243. 

' Fr. belle chere, literally, good entertainment ; Chere, 
“victuals, entertainment for the teeth;'* Cotgr. 

This phrase is used by Chaucer : 

— I wende withouten doute, 

That he had yeve It me, because of you, 

To don therwith min honour and my prow, 

For cosinage, and eke for belle chere, 

That he hath had ful often times here. 

Shijpminnes Tale, v. 13339. 

“Good cheer;” Gl. Tyrwh. * 

To BEIL, Beal, v. n. 1. To suppurate, S. 

Now sail the byle all out brist that beild has so long. 

Maiilwnd Poems, p. 60. 

For, instead of beried, Pink, edit., beild occurs edit. 
1508. 

2. To swell or rankle with pain, or remorse ; 
^ metaph. applied to the mind, S. B. 

Her heart for Lindy now began to beal, 

And she’s in swidder great to tliink him leal. 

But in her breast she smoor’d the dowie care, 

Ross* a lldenore, p. 70. 

“ This resolution [of employing the Host] 
seems to ^ gone into, as many of the violences of this 
|>eriod, without any express orders from court, what- 
ever hints there might oe before or after this, of which 
I am uncertain, but have been informed, that Lauder- 
dale, when afterwards taxed with this severity, was 
heanl to wish “the breast it bred in to heal for his 
share.” Wodrow’s Hist. i. 467. 

Belg. buyUen, protuberare? Ibre derives Su.-G. 
hold, a boil, from Isl, holg-a, intumescere. 

Beilin, s, A suppuration, S. V. Beil, v. 

A. Bor. ^^heiling, matter mixed with blood running 
out of a sore.” Thoresby, Ray’s Lett. p. 323. 

BEILD, Bield, 8. 1. Shelter, refuge, pro- 
tection, S. 

He wourdis brym as ane hair th^ bydis na beild. 

^loan and Ool, iii. 14. 

“He waxes fierce as a boar, that waits for no shel- 
ter.” 

Heccuba thidder with hir childer for beUd 
Ran all in vane and about the altare swarmes. 

Doug. Virgil, 6d. 20. 

In one place it is used in rendering venia» 

Bot of ane thing I the beseik and pray ; 

Gif ony plesure may be grantit or bedd, 

Till aduersaris that lyis vinenst in feild. 

Doug. Virgil, 853: 20. 

“ Every man bows to the bush he gets bield ; ” 
Ramsay’s S. Prov. p. 26. i.e. Every man pays court 
to him who gives him protection. A. Bor. teUd, id. 

2. Support, stay, means of sustenance^ S. 

That he in hyregang held to be hys 

Doug^ Virgil, 429. 7. 
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For fUde thou ffettis UAne vther heildi 
Boreit the herbls vpon the feild. 

tyn^y*B WarkUi p. 80. 1592. 

3. A place of ^shelter ; hence applied to- a 
house, a habiistion ; S. 

My Jack, your more than welcome to our heild ; 
Heaven ala me lang, to prove your faithfu’ chield. 

Morison'a PoemSy p. 177. 

This word does not seem to have been commonly 
used in 0. B. But it is certainly in the drat sense that 
Hardyng uses held, 

dir Charles, the brother of Kyng Lewes doubtles 
Kyna of OisUe, of noble wortnines, 

By tne Soudan was chased without bdd^ 

Whom prince Edward soooured, and had the fold. 

Chron, F. 165. a. 

It is a strange fancy of B.udd»^ that beild may per* 
haps be **{rom huildinga which are a shelter to the 
inhabitants. ** As hvMdinga are a shelter, it would Imve 
been far more natural to have inverted the supposition. 
For I apprehend, that this is the real origin of the 

* modem word, or at least, that it has a common origin 
with beildt a shelter. Acoordii^ly we find heyUi used 
by Harry the Minstrel for building. 

Hym self past ftirth to witt oflf Wallace will, 

Kepand the toun, quhill nocht was lewyt mar, 

Bot the woode fyr, and beyldis brynt full bar. 

W(dlacet vii. 612, MS. 

In edit. 1648 and 1673, changed to bigginga. 

Beilding fdso occurs, where it seems doubtful whether 
buildings or shelter be meant. 

The king faris with his folk, our flirthis and fellis ; — 

Withoutin heading of blis, of bem, or of byre. 

Qawcm and Qol, i 3. 

This may simify “any blissful shelter.” 

Instead of building^ in 0. E. heldgm was written. 
'^Beldyng^ [Fr.] edification, bastimentr talsgrave, B. 
iii. F. 19. 

Isl. haele denotes both a bed or couch, and a cave, a 
lurking place ; cubile, spelunca, latibulum praedonum ; 
Olai Lex. Run. Vikinga baeU^ a nest of pirates, Verel. 
Su.-G. apillwirkia baeU^ a den of robbers. It is highly 
probable, that ho/ele is radically the same with Isl. 
oode^ domicilium, habitatio ; aambyU^ cohabitatio ; 
Su.-G. byle^ a house, geting-hyle,a nest of hornets ; 
from bOf to build, to inhabit. A. ^r. hieM^ shelter ; 
Grose. . 

4. The shelter found by going to leeward. In 
the beild of the dike, on that side of the wall 
that is free from the blast, S. 

It is a very expressive old S. Prov. “Fock maun 
bow to the bush that they seek heild frae.” Hogg’s 
Brownie, &c. ii. 197. Hence the phrase. 

Strait BiELDSy a shelter formed by a steep 
hill, Peebles. 

“The natural shelters are the leeward sides of hills 
of steep deolivity, or airaU bielda,** Agr. Surv. Peeb. 
p- • 

5. One who acts as a guardian or protector, S. 

— ; They 

Yeed hand in hand together at the play ; 

And as the billy had tne start of yield, 

To Nory he was aye a tenty Held , . 

Road a Hdenore^ p. 18. 

To Bsiii), V. a. 1. To protect, to shelter, S. 

“ Davie Tait said, that Divine Providence had just 
been Hka a stell dike to the geodman. It had hkldit 
him frae the bitter storm o* the adversary’s wrath, an 
keepit a* the thunner-bolts o’ the wicked frae brik- 
king on his head.” Brownie of Bodsbeck,^ ii. 86. 


“ Sir Knight, we have in this land of Scotland an 
ancient saying, * Scorn not the bush that bieUla you, * 
— yon ai^ a guest in my father’s house to shelter you 
from danger, -^and scorn us not for our kindness.” 
Monastery, ii. 64. 

2. To supply, to support. 

The hawin thai haiff and schippis at thoir will, 

Off Ingland cummys enewch off wittaill thaim till. 

This land is purd off fud that suld us beild^ 

And ye so weill als that forsoik the feiUL 

Wallace, xi. 43. MS. 

Fyfty damacollis tharin seruit the Queue, 

Quhilkis bare the cure eftir thar ordoure hale. 

In puruiance of houshald and vittale. 

To graith the chalmcris, and the I'yris heild. 

J)oug, Virgil, 35. 35. 

This verb, it would seem, has been formed from the 
noun, q. v., or has a common origin with Isl. bael-a, 
used to denote the act of causing cattle to lie down, 
ad haela fie, peendes ad recubandum cogero ; G. Andr. 
p. 39. 

3. In oi^e passage it seems to signify, to take 
refuge ; in a neuter sense. 

Beirdis beildit in blisse, brightest of bio. 

Gawan and Gol. iv. 12. V. Bird. 

In Ywaine and Gawin, it signifies to help, to protect. 
None es so wight wapius to wclde, 

Ne that so bohlly mai us belde. V. 1220. 

Beildy, adj, 1. Affording shelter. 

Wo, free frae trouble, toil, or care, 

Enjoy the sun, the eartli, and air, 

The crystal spring, and greenwood schaw, 

And beildy holes when tempests blaw. 

Ramaay'a Poems, ii. 485. v. Beild, s, 

“His Honour, ye see, being under hiding — lies a’ 
day, and whiles a’ night, in the cove in the dem hag ; 
but though its a beildy enough bit, and the auld 
gudeman o’ Corse Cleugn has panged it. wi’ a kemple 
o’ strae amaist, yet when the country’s quiet, and the 
night very cauld, his Honour whiles creeps down here 
to get a warm at the ingle.” Waverley, iii. 237, 238. 

2. Well-sheltered, enjoying shelter, Fife. 
BEIKAT, s. A male salmon. V. Bykat. 
BEILD, adj. Bold. 

Bherk Halkis, that spedely will compos the cost, 

Wer keno Knychtis of kynd, dene of manoiris, 

Blytli bodeit, and beild, but barrat or host. 

With ene celestlall to se, circulit with sapheiria. 

» Uoxdale, ii. % MS. 

i.e. “bold, without contention or threatening.” 

A.'S. beaUl, id. A.-S. Alem. belde, audacia. 

BEILED, part, pa. An ancient sea-faring 
term. 

— “Scho being within the haven, the master is oblist 
to cause the marineris to search and sc^ quhair tlie ship 
Bould ly saiflie, but danger : — and the master aught to 
see the ship tyit and hedtd, quhairthrow the ship and 
merchandice may not be put to ouy danger or skaith.” 
Ship Lawis, Balfour’s Pract. p. 618. 

It may be equivalent to mmred; as signifying that 
the ship is so placed, and secured by ropes, as to be in 
no hazard of sufiering damage from other ships for 
want of room. The term is probably of Scandinavian 
origin, from Isl. HI, interstitium, intercapedo vel 
spatium loci. Verel. gives an example of its being 
used with respect to tne relative position of ships : 
Var bil mikU % miUi alUpanna ; Magnum interstitium 
erat inter naves. Hence hil-a retrocedere, subtraherc 
se. Can it be for E. hdayed f 
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To BEILL, r. a. To give pain or trouble to; I 
as, I’ll no beill my head about it,” Lanarks. 
Most probably borrowed from the idea of 
the pain of suppuration. 

BEILL, 

Welcum, illustrate Ladye, and cure Queue 
Welcura, cure jem and joyfull genetryce, 

Welcum, cure oeiW of Albion to belr. 

Bannatyne Potim, p. 194. 

“Probably bell, to bear the beU;” Lonl Hailes. 
Were it not for the verb conjoined, one mi^t view 
heill as tho same with heUd^ support. Can htuL signify 
care, sorrow, q. haill? 

BEIN, B. Bone, Ang. One is said to be aw 
frae the beiriy all from the bone, when proud, 
elevated, or highly pleased ; in allusion, as 
would seem, to the fleshy parts rising from 
the bone, when the body is swollen. 

This corresponds to the sound of the word’in several 
northern languages ; Isl. and Alem. beta; Belg. been; 
8u.-0. Afiw, id. 

BEIN, Beyne, ac/j. Beinlier. V. Bene. 

To Bein, the PoL V. Beam, v. 

Bein, adj. Wealthy, &c. V. Bene, Bein. 

To Bein, v. a. To render comfortable. V. 
under Bene, adj. 

Bbinnbss, s. Snugness, comfort. V. ut sup. 

BEING, Bing, b. The beach of tho sea- 
shore, Mearns. 

Can tho beach receive this denomination from 6ina, 
a heap, because it is formed of aocumulated Sana, 
shells, &o.? 

* BEING, Bein’, s. Means of sustenance; as | 

’ “Hehasagude ftein’,” he is well provided. for; “Ho 
has'nae beiri ava,” he has.no visible means of support, 
Fife, 

BEIR Bere, Bir, Birr, s. 1. Noise, cry, 
roar. 

“There eftir I herd tho rumour of rammasche frmlis i 
audo of beystis that m^d grite beir^ quhilk past bcsydo 
bnmis k lioggis on grene muikis to seik ther sustonta- 
tioune.” Complaint S. p. 69. 

Aud oft with wylde scryke the iiycht oule, 

Hie on the rufe aUane, was hard youle, 

With laugsura voce and ane full pietuous here. 

Doug. VirgUy 116. 11. 

The word is used in this sense by R. Glouc. 

Tlio gryalych yal the ssrewe ihp, that gry«lych was ys here. 
p. 208. i.o. “ Then the cruel giant yelled so horribly, 
that he made a frightful noise/* 

2. Force, impetuosity; often as denoting the 
violence of the wind, S. Fir, virr^ Aberd. 

The anciant aik tre 

Wyth his big schank be north w^d oft we se, 

^ Is vmbeset, to beta him doun and ouerthr^w, 

Now here now thare with the fell blastes blaw 
Tho souchand vir quhisland amang the granis, 

So that the blest bransches all attanis 
Thair croppia bowls towert the.erth als tyte, 

Quhen with the dynt the master stok schanu Is smyte. 

Doug, Tirgily 116. 26. 


King Eolus set heich apoun his chare.— 

Temperis thare yre, lea thai suld at tmur^ will 

Bere with thar vir the skyls, and drive about 

Erde, are and seye, quhen euer thay list blaw out. 

> JUd. 14. 64. 

Thou that should be our true and ri^teotis king, 

Destroys thy own, a cruel horrid thing, 

Bnt ’gainst the Suthron I must teU you. Sir, 

Come life, come death, I’ll fight with all my virr, 

UamUtorCa Wauace, p. 288. 

But I, like birky, iitood the brunt, 

An’ slocken’4 Qitt that gleed, 

WV muckle 

Wi’ vir 1 '^M^astise the louns, 

Or brou^t tiseut a’ to peace ; 

Wi’ sugai^ woi^ ihn that wad dee, 

I ma^ their malice cease. 

PdetM in the Buchan Dialed^ p. 2. 24. 

O.T). Urty hyriy Urre. 

“And thei gedeh out and wenten into the sw 3 m, and 
lo in a grete tnre al dte drove wente heedlyng in to the 
see.” Wiclif, Matt. viii. 

Chesh. beer or Mrr, feay. Rudd, hesitates whether 
he should view t^ia word as derived from Lat. vir^y 
or as formed from the sound. But neither of these 
suppositions is natural. The term, especially as used 
in the second sense, seems nearly allied to Isl. byre 
(tempeatas), Su.-G. 6oer, the wind ; which seem to ac- 
knowledge byr^itty boer-iay surgere, as their root. 
Bere and bir are used in senses so nearly allied, that 
they most firobably have the same origin. Berey as 
denoting noise, includes the idea expressed by bir. 
For tjere is properly the noise occasioned by impetu- 
osity of motion. It is the noise made by an o eject that 
moves with bir. Hence, what has been given as the 
secondary sense, may perhaps be viewed as the primary 
one. 

To Beib, Bere, v, n. To roar, to make a 
noise. 

The pepill heryi like wyld bestls in that tyd, 

Within the wallis, rsmpand on athir sid, 

Rewmyd in reuth, with mony grayne ; 

Sum grymly grot, quhUl thar l^^ayis ww 

Quhyn thay had beirit lyk baitit buUis, 

And brane-wode brynt in boilis, 

Tliay wox als mait as ony mulls, 

That mangit wer with mailis, 

Chr. Kirky st. 22. Chrm. S. P. ii. 866. 

Improperly printed beh'ty Callender’s edit. He 
undoubtedly gives the true sense of the word, ren- 
dering it roared: and he seems .to be the first who has 
done 80 , 

Brane-wod has been rendered brain-mad. But how 
does this agree with brynt in bailis? There is no reason 
to suppose that these revellers made bonfires of each 
other. As Mr. Pink, justly observes, “all |Tammar 
and connexion forbid ” this interpretation. He views 
the term as signifying “ a kind of match-wood of the 
decayed roots of certain trees, which kindles easily, 
and bums rapidly.” But it is not likely, that, in the 
heat of %ht, they would set to work and kindle bon- 
fires. May not oerU apply both to bulliB and brane- 
wodef They made a noise like baited bulls, and also 
like wood when rent by the violent heat of a bonfire. 
With flklrllis and with skrekis sche thus fterw. 

Filling the hous with mumyng & sidt teris. 

Doug.Virga^^l,^, 

It sometimes denotes the noise made by a stallion in 
neighing with great eagerness. Berandy Baxmtyne 
Poems, p. 129.' 

Teut, haereny heriny is expl. by Eliliahi Prexdere, 
sublat^ et f erooiter ohunare more ursorum. The learned 
writer se^^ ^us to view it as a derivative from hatrey 
, berty a bear, Waohter, however, gives 6a9ven, olamare, 
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as a Celt. word. Lye, in his Addit. to Jun. Etym., 
mentions Ir. baireah as signifying fremitus ; and hair- 
im, fremere ; vo, Ben. But I am much inclined to 
suspect that, in this instance, the verb is fomed from 
the noun, q. v. V. Bibb, v, 

PEIRD, 8» A bard, a minstrel. 

TIio rallyeore rekkinis na wourdls, bot ratlis furth ranys,- 
Geiiis na cure to ciui craft, nor comp tis for na cryiue, 

Wyth hcirdis as begg^iiris, thocht twg be tharo banys. 

D(mg. VirgU^ 21®. b, 25. V. Baird. 

BEYRD, preu Laid on a bere. 

Welcum be weinl, as CVer God will, 

Qiihill T be heyrd, welctim be vseird ; 

Into this crd ay to fulfill. 

MaitlaJnd Poms^ p. 211. | 

From A.-S. bacr^ baere^ feretrum. 

feEIR-SEID, s. That portion of agricultural 
labour which is appropriated to the raising of 
barley. V. Bear-Seed* 

BEYR-TREE, s. The heir on which a corpse 
is earned to the grave, Aberd. 

“Thre now heyr treia.*’ Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 
16. 

BEIRTH, Byrthe, s. Burden, incumbrance, 
charge ; Gl. Sibb. ' ‘ 

Dan. byrd8, hyrth ; Isl. hyrd ; Su.-G. hoerd-a ; 
Belg. borckt A. *8. hyrthdn ; from Moes-G. bair^any 
Su.-G. baer-a, to bear. 

BEIS, V. s* Be, is ; third p. sing, ^ubj; S. 

Bot gif sa bcis, that viider thy recnieist/ 

Mare hie pardoun lurkia, I wald thou oeist. 

ViryU, 840. 55. 

Hero the ♦second pers. is improperly used for the 
third. A,-S. byst, sis ; Aleni. Franc, hist, es, from 
bin, sum ; Wachter, vo. Bm. 

This form occurs often in our acts, I 

“Farther, gif ony notaris beis conuict of falsat, — 
.thay sail bo punist as followis,” &c. Acts Mary 1555, 
Ed. ISU, p. 496. 

BEIS, Bees, adv. In comparison with ; as, 

Ye’re auld beis me,” you are older than 1 
am, you are old compared with me ; I was 
sober yesternicht beis you,” I was sober in 
comparison of you, or you were more intoxi- 
cated than I was ; Loth. Fife. 

It is not easy to trace this term; as it must either 
be a combination, or elliptical. TliC first phrase might 
perhaps be resolved ; “You are old, to he as me,” i.c. 
too old to be likened to mo. Or the first part of the 
word may be the prep, be or by, “old be as me,” i.c. by 
whafcl am. Or, viewing beis as the same with abds^ 

^ beis is sometimes used for be, the term may Ikj 
equivalent to albeit. The resolution would then be ; 
“4^^>c<^ “William^ be tall, Jfbhn surpasses him in this 
respect.” Or shall we view it as a part of the A. -8. 
substantive verb ? “I was sober hyst you,” in A.-S. 
hyst thu, sis tu, q. he you, in what state you choose to 
suppose. 

BEY8AND, part, adf, Expl. ^^;Qui^ at a 
loss, benumbed, stupified,” Ettr.^3Fw;\ 

This is inost probably allied to Isl. bym, prod^um, 
portentum ; q. “ as one who has ssen a prodigy ?” byan-a 
portepdo; xAod bvsmr, ultra modum gravat; his- 
mmikid, permagaWy supra modum, Haldqrson. Su-, 


G. 5oa;/2-rts, obstupefieri, notwithstmiding the chjuige of 
s into X, is apparently from a common origin. V. 
ByS8VM, 8 . 

BEIS, Bees. One’s head is said to be in the 
beesy when one is confused or stupified with 
drink or otherwise. S. 

Wha's faut was it your head was T the bees t 
'Twas V your power to lat the drink aiane. 

Shirrefs* roewis, p. 40. 

Tent, bies-en, aesftuari, furente inipetu agitari ; or 
from the same origin with Bazjed, (i. v. 

The phrase is perhaps radically dilfcrent which 
Doug, uses, in such a connexion as to suggest the idea 
of a liive of boos. 

Quhat boiio thou in })ed*with hcd/idt of bees t 

Viryil, 230, a. 24. 

— “‘But now, Mr. Macw’heeble, lot us proceed to 
Vmsiness.’ ” This word had somewhat a sedative effect ; 
but the Bailie’s head, as he expressed himself, was still 
in the hoes. Waverley, iii. 270. 

BEIST, Bkistyn, s. The first milk of a cow 
after she has calved, S. biestitigsy E. 

A.-S. bcost, hyst; 'J'cut. f)lest, biesf vulol', id. (colo- 
strum). A.-S. bystinij, id. As this milk is in such a 
disordered state as to curdle when boiled, it is not 
improbable, that it received this desimiation from 
Moes-G. hiests, fermoptum, q. in a state of lonnentation. 

Bei8t-milk, s. The same, Meanis. ; Beutlingsy 
Annandale. * 

Beist-Cheese, s. The first milk boiled to a 
thick consistence somewhat resembling cheese 
newly made, Mearns ; Beistyn^chceses id. 
La narks. 

To BEIT, Bete, Bet, Beet, i\ a. 1, To 
help, to supply ; to mend, by making addi- 
tion. 

BetU part. pa. 

This man may beet tho poet hare and clung 
That rarely has a shilling in Ids spung, 

* Ramsayk PoemS, i. 853. 

Tn Laglyno wddo, quhen that he maid repayr, 
lids gentill man was l\ill oft his rcsott ; 

With stuff of houshald strestely he thaim belt. 

Wallace, ii. 18. M3. 
Thoidit T aw hair I um nocht belt ; 

Thay latt mo stand bot on the llnro, 

Sen auld kyiidnes is quyt foryott. 

Jiamiatyne Poems, p. 184. 
i.e. “ however poor, I receive no supply.” 

To heit the fire, ov belt the ingle. To add fuel to the 
fire, S. “ 7’o beet, to make or tcod afire.” (B. Grose. 
— Tiirno againe J will 
To tins fiayr W 3 *f,'liow sclio tho fyro culd 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, j). 70. 

• “ Daily wearing neids yoaidy heiting 8. Prov. i.c. 

the clothes that are daily worn need to be annually 
replaced by others. 

Hence the phrase, when any thing, for winch tliere 
is no present use, is laid up in case of future necessity; 
“This will beit a mister and the term bcilmister, ap- 
pbad. ^ person CUt thing found necessary in a 

strait ; Ijoth. * 

“Taxation for the heeMng (reparation) of the bridge of 
Tay.” Tabicr of tmprmted Acts, Ja, Y[. Pwl. 6. 

3. To blow Up, to enkindle, applied to the fire. 
V 
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Quhfii lio list ^ant or blaw, tbo fyre is het^ 

And from that furnis the tlambe doith bvist or glide. 

Doug, Virgil^ 87. 65. 

3. To excite affection, as applied to the mind. 

It warms me, it charms me, 

To mention but her name ; 

It heats me, it heetfi me, 

And sets me n' on flame. iii. 159. 

4. To bring into a better state, W removing 
calamify, or cause of sorrpw. To abate, to 
mitigate. 

Allocc, qulia sail tlie heit now off thi hcdll ! 

Allace, (luhen sail off harm ys thow be haill ! 

, Wallace^ xi. 1119. M8. 

The term is used in this gense in Sir Tristrem, p. 187. 

Mi bale thou fond to 1>et, 

For love of Ysomle fre. 

At hi vis law a quhvle I think to loit, — 

Ami NO with bir<ls hlji-hly my bailis to heit. 

JDurgsone, liunnatgue p. 132. V. Bail. 

Lord Hailes has inadverkuitly given two explana- 
tions of the same phrase, as used in this pa.ssage. In 
Gl. he expl. it, “supply, increase;” in Note, p. 284, 
“ abate uiy firc-s — (juench my amorous flames.” Baifis^ 
however, docs not signify fires, but soitows, as used in 
Wallace. V. souse 4. 

A similar phrase occurs in O. £. 

1 am Thomas your hope, to wlioiii ye crie & grete, 
Martir of Canterbirc, your b((Je^n\\Q. T hefe. 

T{. Bruntie^ p. 148. 

The V., as it ocours here, is not different from that 
rendered, to supply. It is only used in a secondary 
sense, signifying to amend, to make better ; as help or 
supply is one great moan of ameliorating one’s situa- 
tion. 

A.-kS. hd an^ ge-het-cw^ to mend, to restore to the 
original state ; Bolg. hoet-en ; lal. het-a, Su.-G. boet-ay 
id. boet’a klaedtry to repair or lueml clothes. A. -8. hH- 
an/gr, corrcsiwnds to the 8. phrase mentioned above, 
strUere ignem, focum jam deficientem repararu ac denuo 
excitare ; Lyc. Isl. 8u.-G. hocUi f id, to kindle the 
fire; Bclg. T'vin' hoetni, id. Hw.'Q. ftp'hoHare, ho who 
kindles tlio fire, metai)h, one who sows di.scord. That 
the Fr. have anciently used bout-er in the same sense, 
apjxjars from the compound houtfeu, on incendiary ; 
Ital. hutta/ufK'o. Moea-G. bof-an, to help, ga-bot-an, 
to restore. Bot, bute, advantage, is evidently to be 
traced to the same source. 

Junius, in his usual way, derives E. hettf'r, from Gr. 
and bemt from /JieXrt<ro5. Ihre, after Wachter, 
views Sii.-G. baettre, mclior, as originating from obso- 
lete or bonus. Schilter imleed mentions 
halo, bonus, utilis, profieiens, which he describes as 
“an old term of the Celts and Goths ; ” giving Moes- 
G. het-au, proficcrc, and A. -8. gehH-<tu, emendare, as 
its derivatives. 1 do not wonder that Schilter should 
fall into tliis error. But it is surprising that Thre 
should stumble in the same manner. It seoms i>er- 
fectl'y clear, that E. better, 8u.-G, baettre, &c. must l)c 
traced to A. -8. bet-an, Isl. het-a,, and tli^j other syiion. 
verbs signifying emendare, reparare. Although Alem. 
hat, or haz, as viewed in relation to the comparative. 
hezimn, hesHeni, melior, has a positive form, it is merely 
the part. pa. of the very v. batUen, which Schilter gives 
as signifying prodesso ; just as A. -8. bet, melius, is the 
part. pa. of bel-an emenaare. Thus in the proof given 
by Lye from John iv. 62. “Then enquireii he of them 
the hour when he bet imere, melius habuerit,” the lan- 
Ijuage literally signifies, as in our version, “began , to 
amend. ” For the primary use of this term necessarily 
implieil the idea of comparison , with the former state 
of the subject sjioken of. Thus Isl. baettr signifies 
resartus, q. mended; and bate, mclioratio, seams merely^ 


the part, of bat-a emendare, also expl. beatum facere ; 
G. Andr. Berhaps Ihre was misled by finding so old 
an example of the comparative as Moes-G. haiizo, 
melius. But if. this be not from hot-an, proficere, 
juvaro, radically one with A.-S. het-an; may we not, 
from the fonn of the v. ga-ba^i-an proficere, suppose, 
that bat-an had boon used os well as hot-ani The 
change of the vowel, however, is immaterial. Thus, 
better properly si^ifies what is amended, or brought 
to a state preferable to that in which it was befoi’e. 

To Beet a To supply a want, S. 

“If tw^a or three hundet pounds can beet a' mister 
for you in a strait, ye Sfum^ want it, come of a’ what 
will.” Blackw. Mag. Mar. 1823, p. 314. 

This plirase had been in use as early as the time 
of Gawin Douglas. V. Misteb. Where he speaks of 
Tjjfiiinier to bete alris, and vther mi uteris;^ 
ho evidently means wood for supplying the loss of oars, 
or for menciing them, as well as tor other necessities. 

Beet-mister, s. A stop-gap, a substitute, 
Loth. Roxb. 

“Next she enlarged on tho advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what i^e called beet-inaster's to the new,’^ 
Tales of My Landlord, iv. 252. 

If the ingenious writer has not mistaken the proper 
meaning of this tenn, it has received an improper or- 
thogratmy. It simply signifies, to supply a necessity. 
V. Bkit, V . 

To this exactly agrees Lancash. beet-need, “a help on 
particular occasions ;” Tim. Bobbins. Grose writes it, 
but I apprehend erroneously, bemt-necd, Gl. 

Beit, s. An addition, a supply, S. B, V. 

the V. 

Beitino, Bbtino, «. Supply, the act of aid- 

• ing, S. 

“Our soiierane lord — ratifies — all — statutes of his 
hienes burrowis 'within this rcalmc, tending to the 
beiting and reparatioun of thair wallis, streittis, ha- 

. vynnie and portis.” Acts Ja. VI. 1594, Ed. 1814, IV. 
80. ’ 

— “The brig of Tay foranent the burgh of Perthe 
is decayit ; and — the provcist, bailies, and communitie 
tharolf hea already deburssit lairge and sumptuous 
expenssia vpoun the betmi; and reparing thaii*of,” 

Ibid. III. 108. 

BEYZLESS, adv. In the extreme, Ideyzless 
ill, extremely bad, “She is a heyzless 
clink,” she is a great talebearer, Upp. ‘ 
Clydes. 

Perhaps q. him-lesa, without any bias or tendency to 
the contrary. 

To BEKE, i\ a. To bask, V. Beik. 
BEKEND, part. Known : S, B, bekent. 

Soho behdd Eneas clething 

And eke the bed bekerd. ^ 

Ikrug. Virgil, l,22i- 64. 

Genn. hekaunt, id. Teut. he-kennen, to know; A.-S. 
be-cunnan, experiri. 

BEEIN, 8. A beacon, a signal. 

“Ho tiAe tkare tentis afore thay pertavit. thame 
perfit^y se^t, and incontinent made ane beHn of teik, 
aa was devisit be the dictator.” Bellend. T. Liv. p. 
348 . 

A.-S. Dan, id, • 
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BELCH^ Bailoh, Bilch, 9 . (gutt.) 1. A 
monster. 

This feyndliche hellis monsioiir Tartareane 
Is hatit Vyth hyr vthjT sisteris ilkane ; 

And Pluto eik the fader of hollis se 
Reputtis that bisming hrJch hateful! to so. 

Dou<j. Virgil, 217. 43. 

2. A terra applied to a very lusty person, S. B. 

hursen belch, or bilch, one wno is breath- 
less from corpulence, q, burst, like a horse 
that is broken-winded. 

By this time Liiidy is aright well shot out, 

Tweeah nine and ten, I tnink, or thereabout ; 

Nae hi/rsen bailch, nae wandought or uiisgrown, 

But snack and plump, and like an apnle round. 

Jioss*8 BcUnore, p. 16. 

3. A brat, a, contemptuous designation for a 
child ; Bebhagh, synon., both used in 
Strathmore. 

Tout, balgh, the belly ; or as it is pron. hailg, 
Moray, from Sii.-O. holg-ia, bulg-ia, tORwell? It may, 
however, like hdich, bo from Tent, balgh, which al- 
though now applied only as a.conteinptuous term to a 
cliild, may formerly have been used more generally. 

BELD, culj. Bald, without hair on the head, S. 

But now your brow is hrM, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw: 

. Burns, iv. 302. 

It occurs in this form in Haiti, Poenvi, p. 193. 

This is the ancient orthoLU^aphy. Skinner derives 
E. bald from Fr. peeled. Junius Infers to C. B. 
Jx//, ijraecalviis ; Minsncii, to (roth. calvus. 

;Scren. derives it from Isl, fmla, plahitles. With fully 
as much probability might it bo trailed to Isl. baeUa, 
vastaro, prostemere, to lay Oat. It occurs indeed, in 
one instance, in the form of the part. pa. of some v. 
now unknown. V. Beulit, 

My curland hair, my cristel ene 
Ar held and bleird, us all may se. 

Tho’ thin tlVy locks, and held thy brow, 

‘ Thou ance were armfu' tit, 1 trow, 

To menso a kiiitra en’, Jo, 

RemaiNs of NMJisdolc Song, p. 47. 

Beldness, Belthness, »x Baldness, Clydes. 

BEIjD, 8. Pattern, model of perfection. V. 
Bkeldb. 

BELD, imperf. v. 

It wor lero for to tell, dyte, or addre.ss, 

All ihair deir arnies in dolie desyre. 

But parte of tho prinoipale nevertheless 
I soil haistine to shew nairtly but hyro. 

Thair lofs and thair lordscbip of so lang date, 

That ben cote armor of eld, 
t Thair into herald I ^eld ; 

But sen thai the Bmcc bi>ld 

I wret as 1 wate. Houlate, ii. 9. MS. 

Holland hero says that it would be lere, i. o. it would 

. require much learning, to give a full account of the 
armorial bearing of the Douglases from the first rise | 
of the family. For this he reftrs to the Herald’s ofiico. 
But he would ^v^itc, as he knew, from the time that 
they the Bruce. By this term he certainly rofew 
to the honour put on James Douglas, when Eoberj^ 
Brucejgave him the charge of carrying his heart to tlie 
Holy l^d. It seems to signify, the oh^e of, or 
protected ; from Fr. baU, a guardian. ’Ll this sense it 
IS nearly allied to E. Pr.' bailler, to present, to 

deliver up ; as Douglas engaged to present the heart of 


his sovereign, where he had intended, had he lived, to 
liave gone in person. 

As, however, we liave the w’ord beild, shelter, pro- 
tection, held may possibly liolong to a verb corres** 
ponding in sense. 

BELD U YTTES, 8. Bald coots. 

Than rerit thro mcmbroiii.s tliat inontis so he, 

Furth borne Vietlileris bald iii the bordouris ; 

Bmeirdis and lldd tyttfs, as it luycht be, 

Soldwnris and subject-men to tli.ay Moiiyeoris. 

lloitlate, iii. 1. Pink. S. P. Rep. 

Tlie passage has been very carelcsaly copied. It i« 
thus in the Bann. MS. ; — 

’Ilian rerit ihir inarlionls that moiitis so bo, 

Furth home hechleris bald in the bordouris, 

Busardis and Bold ^'yU^’s, aa^t inycht be, 

Soldiouris, Ac. 

The bald coot receives its name from a bald spot on 
its head. It is vulgarly called hdl-kitc, H. 

BELDIT, 2 )art, pa. Imaged, formed. 

Thau was the scliand of bis sebaip, and bis schroud 
Hchaiie 

Oll‘ all colourc inaisi clere bcldit abono, 

The fairest foiill of the lirtb, and beiulest of bowis. 

JIoulaLt', iii. 20. MS. , 

Belg. hedd-rn, Genn. hild-cn. Sw. hild-n, formare, 
imaginari. A.-S. bi/d, bi/Ub, (lenti. vSw. bildbelatte, an 
imago. These words Ihro derives from Irte tho face, 
Mocs-Cr. id’ds, V. BkejjiE. 

To BELE, n, “To hum, to blaze.” 

Qnbeu the Kyng F.dward of Tngland 
Had herd of this deid full tytband, 

All breiue be bdyd iu-to berth, 

And wrytbyd all in wedand worth. 

Wynburn, viii. 11. 48. 

This, however, may mean, bellowed, roared, from 
A.'S. bdl^nn, hal-a, itl! especially as tliis idea 

corresponds most stritdly to brc/ne, which expresses the 
roaring of a wild beast. ( ’liaucer uses bdle in the same 
sense; House of Fame, iii. 713. . . 

BELE, 8. A Hro, a hlazo. V. Bail. 

To BELEAGUER, v, a. To surround in a 
tliroiitDiilng and vioK nt niaiim*r. 

*‘'J’hosc women beleaguered them, and threatened to 
bum the house about their ears, unless tlicy did pre- 
sently nominate two coinmissioners for the town,- to 
join with the supplicants.” (lutlu'y’s Mem. p, 29. 

To BELEIF, V, a. To leave; pret. beleft. 

Quhat iniiy yone oist of nio.ii now nay of tue ?— 
i^uboin now, ullaee.! now foebtand \bider scbeild 
Youiulcr, sclmme to'siiy the barmc,, mo wikkitly 
Reddy to misebevus deitb hdeff. banc 1. 

Dnig. Virgil, 343. 5. Reliqni, Virg. 

A;-S. he and leof-an, linquere. 

To Bedktf, Belewe, v, a. To deliver up. 

Unto tliy parentis bnndis and scpultro 
I the bek'i/, to be euteril., (piod be, 

Gyf fbat sic nianere of tryumi)he and coist 
May do thanie plesurc, or cis in to thy goist. 

iJouy. Virgil, 319. 43. Remitt o, Virg. 

It is also used as a v. n, with the prop. of. , 

11 ys cuuuand hes he haldyn well, 

And with him tretyt sua the King, 

That he hdexoyt o/hys duelling. 

Barhtmr, xiii. 644. MS. 

... f 

i. e. gave up the oastle of Stirling into tho King's 
hands. Edit. 1620, behft, p. 252. A.-S. helaew-an, 

tradere; bdaewed, traditus. 
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13ELEFE, Hope, 

Ne uetier <!hykl cummyn of Troyane bliide 
111 sic hdefe and glorio and gi’cto glide 
Sal rayis his forboaris Italiaiiis. 

Doug. Virgily 197. 36. Spes, Virg. 

To BELENE, v, n. To tarry; or perhaps, to 
' recline, to rest. 

Scbir Gawayu, gayest of all, 

ISt'lenas witli Daine Gaynour in grenes so grrfnn. 

$Sir Oawan and Sir Gal, i. 6. 

A.-S. hilen-edi inhabited. V. Leind. Or allied to 
Germ. recumljere. 

It has been conjectured with great probability, 
that i/rrnc.s ho grem should bo grcam, i.e. groves so 
green. This conjeoture is supported, I find, by the 
reading of the same Poem, published under the title 
of The Auntyrs off Artknre, &c. by Mr. D. Laing, Edin. 
1822, st. 6. Only, in the MS. from which this is 
printed, instead of bde.nCH^ the reading is hyleuy^, which 
. obscures the sense. 

BELEVE, «. Hope. 

“ They become desparit of ony hdeve^ Hellend. T, 
Liv. p. 71. V. Bei.kkh. 

BELEWYT, imperf, v* Delivered up, V. 
Bkeetf, V . 2. 

BELFUFF, s. An Ideal hill supposed to be 
near Ileokie — or Heckle-bimie. The term 
occurs in the proverbial phrase, Gang ye 
to the back o’ Aberd. 

BELGHE, 8. Eructation, E. belch* 

“ This age is defiled with filthic hdghr.n of blasphemy. 
— His custom was to defile the aire w’ith most filthie 
bdghfiot blasphemie.” Z, Boyd’s L. Battel, pp. 1002. 
1180. 

This ap 2 )roache 8 to the ancient form of the JR. word. 
For Huloet gives heUce. or holhe (8. hok)^ as signifying 
nicto, and synoii. with halche. A.-S. hmlc-nn, i<f. 
Seren. views (loth, In'/hoj cum sonitu jielli, as the radi 
cal word. ^ 

BELICKIT. 

“They — were oy sae ready to come in ahint the haun, 
that nacDody, hand aff themsols, con’d get feen’t helickit 
o’ ony^piid that was gawn.” Saint Patrick, i. 74. V. 

Bl^AeKllKEKKlT. 

BEEIE, ado* By and by, Berwicks.; merely 
a ebrr. of Brly'Vb, Beliff, &c. (p v. 

BE*IjIKE, Probable; as, That story’s 
no be-lilce,'' Lanarks. 

Belyk, adt\ Probably, E. belike. 

“The Lord Hercis and Lochinwnre dej^arted'homo, 
wha helyk had not agried to $ubscryv'o with them of • 
the castoll.” Baniiatyne’s Trails, p. 131. 

BELYVE, Bki.iff, Beliue, Belife, adv. 
1. Immediately, quickly. 

lidife Eneas ineinbris schukefor cauld, . 

And murnand baitb his liondis'vp did nauld 
Towfirt the sternes. >- Doug. Virgil^ 16. 4. 

Kxtempio, Virg'. Douglas uses it for repente, 64, .34. 
and for subItOf 209. 54, ’ 

2., By and by, S. 

And than at aue assalt he was 
Woimdyt sa felly in the face. 

That he was dredand off his lyff ; 


Tbarfor ho trotit than beliff; 

And yauld tlie tour on sic maner, 

That he, and all that with him wer, 

Suld saufiy pass in Inglond, 

BarbouXf x. 481. MS. 

On this piirpos than be-Uve, 

As wytli-iii foure ilaie or five, 

He redy maid a hundyre men 
At all poynt wele arayt then. 

Wyntowut ix. 27. 289. 

Bon Jonson uses 'by tiife in this sense, as a North- 
country word : — 

I swaniS of bee.s, 

Whilke (all the siM|pa.«r) hum about the Idve, 

And bring nice wa3b(f,^.i|i4 honey in by live. 

Sad Shepherd. 

This seems to be the only modern sense of the term 
in S. Hence lAie Prov. Bdalve is two hours and a 
half;” — “an answer to them, who being bid to do a 
thing, say, Belawe, that is, by and by Kelly, p. 
69. “Within a little,” N. 

Belyve the elder hair|^ come drapping in, 

At .service out, amaiig the farmers roun’, 

Some ca’ the pleugh, aomo liord, some teutic rln 
A cannie errand to a ncobor town. 

Bimis^ Hi. 176, 

3. At length. 

Qnh.at proTito has it done, or auantage, 

Of Troyis batall to Lane eschaip the rage ? 

gyf that thus belyufi 

Troianis has .socht tyll Italy, tyll upset 
New Troyis wallys, to be agano doun bet ? 

Dbny. Viryil, 814. 86. 

4. It is used in a singular sense, S. B. Little 
belive^ ot)hilive. 

As t cam to this warld to lUllv hUive, 

And as little ui’t ha’e I got o’ my uiu ; . • 

Sae, whan I shall (pi at it, 

Tliere’s few will m'ote at it, 

And as few, 1 trow, will lia’o cause to be fain. 

Jammoda Popular Ball, iu 834. 

This seems properly to signify, a small remainder, 
as apidicable to the situation of one who suooeeds to 
another who has left little or no inheritanco.’ 

In 0. K. it is used in the sense of, (fiiickly. 

His gret axe ho nbme in bys hoiitl, & to hym liyedo bt lyvr. 

. R. Glove, p. 24. • 

In the Gl. it is rendered, furiously, fast. 

Chaucer hJive^ quickly; Gower, Wyve, id.* 

And thytberwarde they hasten hlyve. 

(Jon/. Am. Fol, 68. a. 

It is a curioua conjecture of Bay, that this is q. “by 
the eve. ” Hiekes mentions Franc, hilibe, as signifying 
protinus, confestim ; and Junius refers to Norm. Sax. 
hillve. This is eertaiuly the flairie word ; from Alem. 
and Franc. biUh-an^ manere. seems to be the iin- 
jierat. of this v., q. “let him wait,” or “let the 
matter rest for a While Gl. Keren, pilibe, maneat. 
O. E. bylene is used as a f. signifying to remain, to 
tarry ; A.-S. belif-an, id. 

Heo suor, that he ssolde alygte, & hylem myd yro al day. 

R. dlouc. p, 288. 

i. e. “she swore that he should alight, add remain 
with her all day.”. It is evidently aUied to Moes-G. 
llf^nayif ajidf-naiit rcstare, superesse ; Germ. 

Belg, blijv-e^f remanei*o. Its origin would indicate, 
that what appears, from our old writers, to. have l>een 
ite Jdoet OQipaion sense in their time is only a sepbnd- 
aty one f its primary moaning is,; jSy ami by. 

As used iff bempe 4* it has evidently a ccenthon on- 
|dn with S. lave, V. LaJ*. Alem..aSi6a, differs only 

I m the prefix. ' c 7 . 5 
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To BELTJ, V. a. To bcsiegOr 

“ In the South the Lairds of Femherst and Baclcugli 
did assail Jedbui^h, a little town, but very constant in 
maintaining the Rings authority. Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton belyed Paslay.” Spotswood, i>. 259. 

•BELL, Bel, s, A bubble in water or any 
liquid ; Saip-bellsy b;^bbles formed by blow- 
ing out soapy water, S. 

‘‘Are they not Bullalae nugae, bellering bablings, 
watrie &c. Bp. Galloway. V. Beller, v. 

Tent, belle, bulla, synon. MUth oofefie/; Belg. tP(Uer-hal, 
id. Shall we view those terms as allied to Fr. bouille 
(Lat. bull-a) a bubble, bouiU-ir, to bubble up ? 

To Bell, n. To bubble up, to throw up or 
bear bubbles, S. 

• —When the scum turns blue, 

And the blood belln through, 

There’s something aneatli that will chaiigo the man, 

Perita of Man, ii. 44. 

BELL, s. The blossom of a plant ; as, Lint 
in the belly' flax in flower ; Gl. Burns. Hea- 
ther^helh^ &c, 

Bell in E. is used to denote the cup of a flower. 
BELL on a horse^s face, s. A blaze, a white 
mark, S. 

This might seem akin to 8. haU^ R blaze in another 
sense ; or Isl. bae.l-a, urero (V. Ihre, vo. Baal, rogus) ; 
as resembling a mark caused by fire, and often indeed 
thus impressed on a horse’s face W .dealers. But 
Armor, baill is preeiBcly the same j ou manme 

blanche muj quoupies chevaux out iront. O. Fr. 
baillet, celui qui a unc tachc ou Wftfii ©toile blanche au 
front. Pelletier, Diet. Bret. 

BELL of the T3raey the highest part of the 
slope of a hill, S. 

I know not whether this alludes to tht5 foim of a bell, 
or is denominated, more generally, from the idea of 
■ rotundity, as perljaps allied to Teut. beUe, bulla. C. B. 

N hx/il denotes a prominence, or that which juts out. 

TO BELL THE CAT, to contend, with one, 
especially, of suj)erior rank or power, to with- 
stand him, either by words or actions ; to 
use strong measures, without regard to con- 
sequences, S. 

While the nobles were consulting, A. 1474, about 
the deposition of Cochran, who had been created Earl 
of MaiT, Lord Gray related the fable of the mice. 
“When it came to be questioned,” he said, ‘who 
would undertake to tie the bell alx)ut the cat’s neck, 
•there was never a mouse durst cheep or undertake,’ 
The© Earle of Angus understood his meaning, and what 
application wag^ to be made of it ; wherefore he 
' answei*ed shortly, I will Bell the Cal, and what your 
Lordships conclude to be done, shall not lack execu- 
tion. For this answer, ‘ho was alwayos after this 
named Archbald Bell the Cat.** — Godscroft, p. 226, 226. 

“If those were their methods with gentlemen, and 
before lawyers, we may easily guess, how little justice 
' or eouity poor simple country people, who could not 
heUthe cat with them, had to look for.” Wodrow’a 
Hist, ii. 384. r' 

The . fable, to which this pluose 
Laugland in his Visions of; P. PlcniigJiman, fol. 3* b., 
and applied to the staU of the court of Euglanddn his 


Fr. Mettre la campane “to begin a quarrel, 

to raise a brabble ; wo say also, in the same sense, to 
liang the bell about the cat’s neck.” Cotgr. 

BELL-PENNY, s. Money laid up for pav- 
ing the expense of one’s funeral ; from the 
ancient use of the passing-bell. This word 
is still used in Aberbrotliick.. 

* BELL-KITE, 8. The bald Coot. V. Beld 
Cyttes. 

BEL LAM, s, A stroke or blow, 8. B. 

This seems radically the same with Bkllum, q. v. 

BELLANDINE, s, A broil, a squabble. 

“ Tiierc arc the chaps alraidy watching to hae a bel- 
lamUne wi’ thee — an’ thou tak nae guod cairo, lad, 
tl\ou’|jiii cwotty Wollic’s hand.” Hogg’s Wiut, Talcs, 

i. 267. 

Can this be corrui)ted, and changed in its* application, 
from Fr. ballandin, a dancer ? 

BELLAN, 8. Fight, combat. 

The stonie Eryx was wount 

To leclit aiie bargane, and gif inony dount, 

In that hard hell a a hi.s bvuwiiis to cnbrace. 

Dcnty. Virgil, 141. 4. 

Lat. beUum. This word, from the influence of the 
monks, may have been i)retty much used in former 
times. In the vicinity of Meiglo, a caim is shown, 
where, according to tradition, Macbeth was slain by 
Macdiiir ; tlicnoo called Bellum-Vujf, If 1 recollect 
right, this is tlie pronunciation, although otherwise 
written by Fonuant, “In one place is shewn his 
tumulus, c.’dlcd Belly Duff, olt I should rather call it, 
the mojiiorial of his fall.” Tour irt S. iii, 176. 

I BELLE, Bonfire. V. Bait.. 

To BELLER, r. n. To bubble up. 

“Are they not Imllata) uugic, bellering bablings, 
watrie bels, easily dissipate by tho smallest winds, or 
rather euanishes of their own accord?” Bp. Gallo- 
wav’s Dikaiol. j). 109. 

Tills secnis radically diflerent from buller; aa per- 
haps allied to Isl. bilur impetus venti, bUgia fluctus 
maris, bulgai intumoacere, or bclg-ia inflare buccos ; G. 
Andr. 

BELLEIS, Belhs, s, A pair uf bellows, 
Aberd, Reg.* 

BELl .-HEATHER, Cross-leaved Heath, S. 

“ Erica totralix, Bell-heather,'* Ess. Highl. Soc. iii. 

2.S. 

To BELLY one’s self o' Water, to take a 
bellyful of Water, Aberd.; apparently 
synon. with the Common S. phrase, to hag 
one’s self wi wafer, 

BELLICAL, adj. Warlike, martial ; Lat. 

bellic^us, 

“That na maner of persoun — rais ony baiidis of men 
.of weir on hors or fiite with ciilueniigis— or vthor 
munitfouii liellieall quhatsumeucr,” &c. Acts Mary 
,^63, Ed. 1814, p. 539. 

BELLICON, 8, A blustering fellow, Ayrs. 

IV. belliguctuc, warlike ; or baligatU, fanfftron, im- 
pertinent, Roqitfefort. , 
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BELLICOUS, Warlike. 

‘ ‘ The utlier impediiuent was gretter ; and that was 
be the societio of sunt border men, quhais myiidia at 
na tyme are ather martiall or hdlicous, but only given 
to nett’ and spuilyie ; and they, not mindfull of honor- 
abill priaonoris, addrest thamescluca to merchoand 
buithoa and houss, quhilkthey brak up and spuilyiet.’* 
Hist. James the Sext, p. 1^8. 

Fr. belliqueuXf Lat. bellicos-iMf kl. 

BELLIE-MANTIE, s. The name given to 
the play of Blinclnian’s-boff, Upp. Clydes. 

For the first part of the wowl, V. Belly Blind. As 
anciently in this game he who was the chief actor, 
wets not only hoodwinked, but enveloped in the skin 
of an animal ; the latter part of the word may bo 
from Fr. manbuxuy q. ** Billy with the mantle,^* or 
cloak. , 

BELLING, 8, The stato*of desiring, he fe- 
male ; a term properly applied to harts. I 

The meik hartis in hdliny ol’t iir foniKl, 

Mak feirs barganc, and raminys togiddir ryn. ‘ 1 

Dnuy. Vlryil^ rrul. 04. 2d. 

Hence hdliny the pairing season, the time when 
beasts desire to couple ; Doug. 

Rudd, derives the phrase from Fr. hdlery a ram ; but 
perhaps it is rather from lal. bael-a, hauha^ Germ, ball- 
en, mugire. 

This etymon is confirmed by the explanation given 
of the term by Phillips ; ‘ ‘ Belliriy^ a term among 
hunters, who say, a roe hellHh^ when slio makes a* 
noise in rutting time.” Bellith is used by Chaucer, and 
expl. by Urry, “ belloweth, roareth Trywhitt, id. 

BELLTS, 2>U 

Compleyno also, yhe )»lyth as hdlis^ 

Sum happy rhauce may tall for your heliuff. 

Walbtee, u, m. m. 

Can this refer to the hdling time of beasts, mentioned 
above ? 

BELT.it, adj. Bald. 

And for swet stiiell at thi nose, stink huU thou thid ; 

And for thi gay gylt girdyll, a hard strop sal tlu'( bynd; 

And for thi crisp Ivcll, and fair hair, all mlit sail thojj 

be ; 

And as for wild and wanton Ink, nothing sail thou se ; 

And for tlii seiiiat semaiid cote, the hair sail be unset ; 

Pol* thy pantit face and proiul heart, iu hell sail be thy 
set. 

This is Bower’s version of part of Isa, iii. Fordiui. 
Scotichrrm. ii. 374, 375. V. Beld. 

BELLY-BLIND, The play called Blind- 
man’s buff, S. A.} Blind Ilarie, synon. S. 

This has been <lefined, but orroiieously, “the name 
of a childish sport, otherwise called hide and srrA:.” 
Gl. Sibb. This is the only t^une for Uiis game, Rox- 
. bnrghs. and the other counties on the Border. It is 
also used Clydes. 

Anciently it denoted the person who was blindfolded 
in the game. 

War I ano king, — 

I sould richt aone mak roformatioun ; 

Failyeand thairof your grace sould richt sons findo 

That Pre-istis sail loid yow lyke ane bellye hUm^le. 

* Lyiulsay, S. P. R. it 232. 

V. SiLE, to cover, 

Surq fe.stnit is, and ma not fle ; 

Sum led is lyk the bellyMynd 
With luve, war bottir lat it be. 

CUrPa A dp. to Luvaris^ Vhron. S, P. i. J 


In Su.-G. thi^ game is called blind-bock^ i.c. blind 
goat; and in Germ, blinde Icuhe^ q. blind ct)w. Wachtor 
spurns the idea of huhe being here used in its common 
acceptation. “ For, ” he says, “this game has nothing 
more to do with a cow, than with a dog or a buck.” 
He accordingly derives it from Gr. cajno^ as if it 
meant, coeca captura. But although the reason of the 
phrase be lost, the analogy l>etween the Germ, and 
Su-G. designations of this sport renders it probable 
that kuhe^ as well as 6ocC*, originally referred to the 
animal thus denominated. Hire, therefore, observes a 
wiser plan, say big ; “I shall tell why this game re- 
ceived its name.n!^ tlie goat^ when the Gkjrmans 
have informed us for what reason they borrowed its 
designation from the coW.” 

One might be led to suppose that this game had 
boon also anciently known in S. by the name of BUiul 
hukf from a passage in one of A. Scott’s poems, ad- 
dressed to Cupid, 

Blind huk I but at the bound thou schutes, 

Ami them forbeirs that the rebutes. 

Chrtm. .S’. P. iii. 172. 

Disguisings, we know, were common among our 
Gothic ancestors, during the festival at the winter 
solstice, even in times of paganism ; whence the teirn 
Jidbock, the goat or stag of Y ulo. Now, it may be 
conjectured that Blmdman's huff was one Of the sports 
used at this time ; and that anciently tlic person, who 
was hoodwinked, also assumed the appearance of a 
goat, a stag, or a cow, by putting on the skin of one of 
these animals : or, that it received its designation from 
its resemblance to the Yule-games, in coitsequence of 
the use of a similar disguise. Loccenius, indeed, speaks 
as if blindc^bok, or Blindman’s buff, had l^een the same 
with that called Jidbok ; Antiq, 8u,-Goth. p. 23. 
Those w1m> may be satisfied with this derivation, might, 
prefer the'idia of the Su.-G. name being composed of 
olind and hockel’ tk stroke, Alem. bock-en, to stnkc ; as 
he who personates the blind man is struck by his 
companions. In the same manner the Germ, word 
hike, might be traced to hif w-a, kuy-a^ which have pre- 
cisely the same meaning. But tho former is undoubt- 
edly jireferable. 

The French call this game from ch'jf/nrr, 

to wink, and hidden ; also, Colin-rmillard. 

Colin seems to be merely a popular diminutive from 
Nicolas;' terme has ot populairo; Diet. Trov. Mail-hard^ 
drol, cspeigle ; Bullet. Thus, it may be equivalent 
to “Colin tho buffoon.” 

The-^ame was not unknown 1;o the Greeks, They 
called it Ko\\a5*<r/<o5, from fcoWa^c^w, impingo. It is 
thus defined ; Ludi genus, iiuo hie quiifem manibua 
expansis oculos suos tegit, ille vero poBt<iuam percussit, 
quaerit num verberant; Pollux an. Scapul. It was 
also used among the l^unans. As Pilate’s soldiers 
first blindfolded our Saviour, and then struck him on 
the cheek, saying, “Projihesy, who smote thee?” it 
has been observed, that tliey carried their wanton 
cruelty so far as to set him up as an object of sport, in 
the same manner in which they had been accustomed 
to do by one of their companions in this gamp ; and 
that the question they proposed, after striking him, ex- 
actly corresponds to the account given by Pollux. For 
thus his words are rendered by Cax>ellus ; 
eo ludo ludere est, cum aliquem occultatd facie pereus- 
sum intorrogamur, Quis percussit oum ? The vern used, 
Matt, xxvi, 67. is xoXa^t^ui. 

We are told that the great Guatavus Adolphus, at 
the very time that ho proved the scourge of the house 
of Austria, and when he was in the mitlst of his 
triumphs, usod in private to amuse himself in playing 
at Bt^ndv^d'tdp^ff with his colonels. Oela paSftoit, say 
the authors Uf ^^the Trev., pour ane galanterie 

admirable ; vo. O^Un-maillm'd, . ^ 

The ori^ of the term uhoertain. JX 
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might be (^erived from lal. helUit cum aonitu 
because the person is driven about as the sport of* 
the rest. Or, as the Su.-G. designation is borrowed^ 
from the goat^ the Clerm. from the cow ; what if ours* 
should respect the biUL Isl. bael f Hence bael ekinn^ 
corium bovinum. As haul-a signifies to bellow, haul 
^denotes a cow; G. Andr. 

It is probable, however, that the teriTi is the same 
with BiUy Mxfnde^ mentioned in the Tales of W ouder, 
and said to be the name of **a familiar spirit, or good 
genius.** 

With that arose the Billy Blynde. 

And in good tynio spake no his mind, he* 

WUly^s Lady, No. 29. 

Since writing this article, I observe that my friend 
Mr. Scott makes the same conjecture as to the original 
ajiplication of the name to that familiar spirit, wnich 
he views as “somewhat siu^ilar to the Brownie.” Min- 
strelsy Border, ii. 32. 

This spirit is introduced in a Scottish poem lately 
published ; — 

Q it fell out upon a day 
Burd Isabel fell asleeo, 

. And up it starts the Billy Blin, 

And stood at her bed teet. 

“ O wakon, waken, Burd Isbel ; 

How can yo sleep so soun’ ; 

When tills is Bocikie’s wedding 4lay, 

And the marriage gaing on \ ” 

She set her milk-white foot on board, 

Cried, “ Hail ye, Domiiie 1'* 

And the Billy Blm wa.s the steerer o’t, 

To row her o’er the sea. 

Yoxuig Beikie, Jamimm'fi VopHlar Ball* ii. 130. 131. 
Blind Haiui:. 

BELLY-FL AUGHT. 1. To «7ay, or 

belly-JiaiKjhty to bring the overhead, as 
in flaying a hare, S. B. 

There is an (^ivious analogy between this toim and 
Isl. vembiljiaka, sup inns in terra ; Ilaldorson. Vemhill 
signifies abdomen ; Jlaka, as us^d in the sense of 
supine, may bti from Jlaki, any thing Hat, or flak-a, to 
spread out in the way of cutting up, like S. spelder. 

“ Within this ilo there is sic faire whyte heir moil 
' made like flour, and qiiheii they slay ther sheipe, they 
slay them belly -Jlaught, and stuH’cs ther skins fresehe 
the beir meal, and send their dewtios he a servant of 
M*Cloyd of Lewis, with certain rcistit mutton, and 
mony reistit foules.” Monroe’s lies, p. 47, 

Thay pluck the nuir, as thay war powand hadder ; 

Aud taks buds fra men baith noir and far ; 

And ay the last ar than the flrskfar war. — 

Thus jUi thay al the piiir meu l)eUy Jfauyhl ; 

And ha the jiuir taks many felloun frauclit, 

Prk'sls of Pehlis, p. 24. 

“An’ him bdly-daughi, his skin wad mak a 
gallant tulchin for you.’’ Journal from^indon, p. 2. 

2. It is used in Loth, and other provinces, in a 
sense considerably different ; as denoting 
gr^at eagerness or violence in approaching 
an object. 

— The bauld cood-wifo of Baith, 

Arm’d wr a great kail-gully, 

Came belly -Jlaaght, au<i loot an aith, 

She’d gar them a’ bo hooly. 

Ramsay's W(n'k$, i 260. 

It is explained by the author : “Camu in great .hasten 
as it w^re flying full upon them, with her arms spyread, 
as a falcon with e^anded wmgs con^ soudsing ^pon 
her prey.’* Thus Ramsay ae^s tobirve supposed tnat 
the word alluded to the night of a bird of prey. 

But the first is undoubtedly the orimnal aud proper 
8on#e ; q. or flayed as a liare is, the skin 


being brought over the belly, without being cut up ; 
Belg. dnyh-en to flay. 

A, It is also rendered, ‘‘ flat forv^^ard,*' in refer- 
ence to the following passage : 

Thov mot ; au’ allKcourM for tlioir fraught, 

Thick darkness nuulo them blind raaist ; 

Nor stapt — till Vicixth How, bell i.e.~Jl aught, 

T’ the pool ! — Rn\ J. Nicol's [\ur)ns, i. 31. 

BELLY-GOUKDON, A glutton, Fife. 

Perhaps from hdly, and gurd, gourd, to gorge. O. 
Fr. yorain signifies stupido, hebete. 

BELLY-HUDDROUN. V. IIudduoun. 
BELLY-RACK, «. An act of gormandising, 
Lanarks. ; q. racking, or stretching, the belly. 
BELLYTHRA, s. The colic. 

— llimbuvHin, ripples, ami bellyihra. 

* ' Rouu's Cursing, (Jl, Compl. p. 331. 

A.-S. helg, belly, and thra afllictipn. This term, I 
am informoil, is still used on the Border. 

BELLIS, s* pL Black helUs of Berwick. 

Buselimout of Rdruik, mak you for the gait, — 

I.ykas the last tym tliat ^your cain}» oomo heir, 

Loud v.s lino bonoiiing ot' your aiild blak hcllis. — 

A.h thay hallo bronin tlmt bargam*, sa they drank, 

And rewis that tynu* that eiior thay saw your hellis. 

Sege Vastd of Edin, Poms \Qth Vent, p. 287. 
This, I suppose, alludes to some cant phnisc used in 
those times, when Berwick was a bone of contention 
betw’cen Scotland and Englaml. Her artillery seems 
to have been called her black hells, because the air so 
often rung with this harsh music. It is to ]:)o observctl, 
that, on this occasion, Sir William Dniry,* Marshal of 
Berwick, w’as commanded to join the Regent in be- 
sieging the (.’astle of Edinburgh. V. Spotswood, p. 
270. In the poem itself, it is afterwards said, in an 
address to Q. Elizabeth : — 

Ih not the cannoncs cum at your command, 

Strecht to disiroy the trtttouru.i wirid ouir gang us ? 

P. 289. 

Before these arrived from Berwick, as would seem^ 
they had none for besieging the castle. 

Quha inyclit do mair, but ordinance., nor .we I Ibid. 

BBIiljlSAND, Beixisant,. adj. Elegant, 
or having an imposing appearance. 

Ilis sadill dreulit and sot rich sa on ^ 

His brydil hdlisand and gay. — 

Rauf Coil year, B, iiij. b. 

“The one is the number of God his building and 
frame: the other, but the number of a man. That is, 
a building and bo<ly, how'soeucr in all outward ap- 
pearance, more hellisant and greater than the first, yet 
out of a man his inuention. ” Forbes on the Revelation, 
p. 121. 

Fr. belle used adverbially, and eeant docent, becom- 
ing, q. having a good api>cai'ance. 

BELLONIE, s* A noisy brawling woman, 
Ayrs. Lat. Bellona* 

> To BELLRAIVE, r. n. To rove about, to 
be unsteady ; to act hastily and without con- 
sideration, Koxb. 

The last syllable seems to be the same with E. ta 
rove, Isl. hraiif-a, loco ifiovere. The first, I suspect, 
■ indicates that the tenn has been originally applied to 
a weildcr, which carried the bell, being too much dis- 
posed to roam ; and thus, that it conveys the sanie 
idea with Bellwavke. 
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BELLIJ]^, s. Force, impetus, Loth. syn. 
Bemel. 

This might scorn allied to Isl. helUa cum sonitn 
pclli, cum cropitu collidi. 

BELL- W ARE, s. The Zostera marina, Linn. 

‘ ‘ The sea- weed, or hell-ware, whicH grows about low 
water mark (zostera marina), is f^m and fibry, with 
many hollow l)allsr on its leaves : this is the kelp weed 
along the vSeottish shores.” Agr. Surv. Caithn. p. 1$2. 

To BELL WAVER, v, n. 1. To straggle, to 
stroll, S. 

“ When ye war no liken tac come back, we thought 
ye* war a’ gane a bellwaverin thogither.” 8aint Patrick, 
i. 165. 

2. To fluctuate, to be inconstant ; applied to 
the mind, S. 

‘*Thc oiigin of the latter part of the v. is obvious ; 
cither from E. waver, or L. B. wayvaire, to stray. 
Pcrliaps the allusion may be to a ram or other animal, 
ro.arning with a hell hung round its neck.^ , 

*'I doubt me, his wits have goiie a hellwavering by 
the road. It was but now that he spoke in somewhat 
l)etter form.” Monastery, i. 202. 

3. Ap])lied to narrative, when one does not toll 
a story coherently, ibid. 

This term, 1 have been assured, is pronounced Dull- 
waver in Laaarks., being primarily ai)plic<I to the hull, 
W’hen roaming in quest of the female of his species ; 
and secondarily, in relation to man, when supposed to 
be engaged in some amorous pursuit. By others T am 
assured, that in Lanark s. it is used as simply signifying 
to move backwards and forwards. Thus it is said <3 
any piece of cloth, hung up to bo dried, that it is 
** oelfivaveritig in the wind.” 

To BELOW one^s self^ to demean. I tvadna 
below myself sae far, Fife, Perths. Evi- 
dently formed from the adv. 

BELSHACH, (gutt.) s, A contemptuous 
designation for a child, equivalent to JSrfit, 
Strath m. 

,p3 from Gael, hiolasgach talkative, hiolasgadh 

prattling. 

BELSIllE, adj. Fat andiit the same time 
diminutive, Upp. Clydes. 

To BELT, r. a, 1. To gird, in a general 
sense, S. 

Belt is sometimes used as the part. pa. 

Hence, in our old ballads betted knights are often in- 
troduced: — 

Belt he was with ano swerd of mettcll brycht. 

Of (luhara the skabert of broun jasi)e was picut. 

Doug. Virgil, 108. v. 46. 

2. To gird, as expressive of an honorary dis- 
tinction. 

This Williame was the sixt belted oarle of the houa 
of Douglas.” Pitscottie’s Oron. p. 17. 

“ Wniiam Hay, then constable of Scotland, was th0, 
first \)elted carle of ErroU.” Ibid. p. 125. 

It s^ioms probable that belted, as applied to an Earl, 
referreilvto the former mode of investiture in S. 

fin^ this difference,” says Sir George Mackenzie, 


“in the creation of many Earles from whft is here set 
*down ; that the four gentlemen bear the honours thus, 

. the first, the penon ; the second, the standart ; the 
third, sword and belt ; the fourth, the crown ; — and 
that the Lyon offered first to his Majesty the sword 
and iMilt, and receiving it back, but jt on the person 
nobilitat.” Observ. on Precedency, p. 34. o 

3. To gird, inetaph. used in relation to the 
mind. 

“ vow thairfOre (lusty gallandis) with manheid 
and wisdome to haue victory.” Bellend. Cron. Fob 
78. a. Accingimi^; ^^oeth. 

“ Belt our loyneis verite, put apon vs the brest 
jglait of rychteousness.** Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 

4. To surround, to environ, in a hostile manner. 

— “The chancellour sould not knaw ws to come for 
the seidging of the castle, whill [till] we have the seidge 
evin heltit about the wallis.” fttscottio’s Cron. p. 10. 

“Ambrose hauand victorie on this wyse, followit. 
on Vortigem, & heltit the castel with strang sege.” 
Bellend. Cron. B. viii. c. 19. Ai-ctissima circuindare 
obaidione ; Booth. 

“ Eftir this, he heltit the ciete with wallis, foussyes, 
and trincheis, in all partis.” Bellend. T. Liv. p. 78. 

Isl. helt-a zona, cingere, succingere. 

Belt, s . Often used to denote a stripe of 
planting, S. 

“ I have built about thirty rood of stono-diko, — con- 
necting Saunders Mill’s garden-wall with the fence 
round the Fir Lights and Shadows, p. 214. 

Belted PlAiD, that species of mantle worn 
by Ilighlandoi^ in full militaiy dress, S. 

The uniform was ft scarlqt jacket, kS., tartan plaid of 
twelve yards plaited round the middle of the lx)dy, 
the upper part being fixed on the left shoulder ready 
to be thrown loose and wr.*mped over both shoulders 
and firelock in rainy weather. At night the i)laid 
served the purpose of a blanket, and was a sufficient 
covering for the Highlander. These were called heJtr-d 
plaids, from being kept tight to the body by a belt, and 
were worn on guants, reviews, and on all occasions 
when the men were in full dress.” Col. Stewart’s 
Sketches, i. 246, 257. 

Belting, s. One of the forms used in former 
times in making a lord of parliament. 

— “Our souerane lord exceptis — all — infoftmentis 
grantit be his hienes of sic pairtis — of the kirk-landis 
already erectit in temporall lordschippis and baronies 
to sio persoun or persounes as lies already — ressauit 
the honouris,*ordouris, and estaittis of lordis of par- 
liament be the solemne iorme of belting and vtheris 
ceremonies obseruit in sic caisais, and hes sensyne cn- 
terit and sittin in parUameut. as temporall Icrdis.” 
Acts Ja. VI. 1692, Ed.. 1814, p. 544. 

Belting, the ceremony of admitting a nobleman 
when created in Parb, so termed from putting on his 
sword and belt, which was thus expressed, pex eiMiiram 
gladii, ao uuius cappae honoris et dignitatii^ et cirouli 
aurei circa caput positionem,” &o. Spottiswood4’s 
MS. Law Piet, in vo. 

It would fteem that this form had beciv borrowed 
irbij^ the mode of conferring knighthood.; H4hce the 
oM t»hraM, a hdlit J^nicht. 

To BELT, 'To, flog, to scou^, S. 

The term might hft^ its orimn fro^ thk OQCftsiqnal 
use of a leathern girdle for th^ -^uipoae o . 
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corporal ditcipline. Sw. htiU-a, However, is used in tho 
saiiie sense. 

“‘I kend your father weel; he’s a good cannie man.* 

* I wish he had beltik your shoulders as aft as he has 
done mine, yo maybe wadna hae said sao muckle for 
him.**’ Hogg’s Brownie, &c. ii. 162. 

I’o BELT, r. n. To come forward with a 
sudden spring, S. 

IsV. hiU^Ut biU-ast, signifies, to tumble headlong. 

Isl. helUa cum sonitu pelli, cum crepitu collioi ; G. 
Andr. p. 26, 

ISEillS^ part* pa. BuilL 

Tlie rcalme of Punia this* ia q^uhilk ye so, 

The pepill of Tire, aud the.atci but more. 

Belt fra the folkTiiscend from Agenore. 

Doug, Virgil^ 36. V, Beild, 

BELTANE, Beltein, s . The name of a 
sort of festival observed on the first day of 
M^, O. S. ; hence use4 to denote the term 
of Whitsunday. 

At Beltane, quhen ilk bodie bownia 
To PobliH to tbe Play, 

To heir the aingin and the souiidb, 

Tho solace, sutTi to say, 

Be firth and forrest furth they found ; 

Tliay graythit tham full gay. 

Pehlis to the Play, st. 1. 

**On Beltane, dsuy, in the yeir nixt followyng, callit 
the Inuentioun of the haly (jrooe, James Stewart the 
thrid eon of Duke Mordo, inouit with gyet ire, that his 
fader & brethir war haldin in cantiiii^^j^come u'ith ane 
gret power to Dunbritano, and bria;^ .iti efter that he 
ha<l slane iTohne Stewart of Dundohald, with xxxii, 
men in it.” Bellend. Cron. B. xvii. c. 2. 

“And (mhair it be tain tit that thay [rukis] big, and 
the birdis be tlowin, and tho neat be fundiji in tho ti’eis 
at Beltane, the treis sal be foirfaltit to the King.” 
Acts Ja. I. 1424. c. 21. Edit, 1566. 

“On the first of May, 0. S, a festival called Beltan 
is annually held here. It is chielly celebrated by the 
cow-herds, who asaemlde by scores in the fields, to 
dress a dinner for themselves, of boiled milk and eggs. 
These dislies they oat with a sort of cakes Ijakcd for 
• the occasion, and having small lumps in the fonu of 
nipples, raised all over the surface. The cake might 
perhaps be an oflfering to some deity in the days of 
Dniidism.” P.* Logierait, Perths. Statist. Acc. v. 84. 

A town in Perthshire, on the borders of the High- 
lands, is called Tillie-* {or TuUie-) beltane, i. e. the 
eminence, or rising ground, of tho fiire of Baal. In the 
neigh Ixjurhood is a druidioal temple of eight upright 
stones, where it is supposed the fire was kindlecl. At 
some (distance irom this is another temple oi the same 
kind, but smaller, and near it a well still held in great 
veneration. On BeUam morning, sup€ir8titious people 
go tdkthis well, and drink of il ; then they make apro- 
ceslion round it, as I am informed, nine times. After 
this they in like manner go round the temple. So 
deep-rooted is this heathoniwi superstition in the minds 
of many who reckon themselves gocKl Protestants, that 
they will not neglect those rites, even when BalUtne 
falls on Sabbath. 

'*The custom still remains [in tho West of S.t 
amongst the herds and young people to kindle fires m 
the hi^ grounds, in honour of Beltan. Beltan, which 
in Ga^ic signifies Baal or BeVs fire, was anciently the 
time of this solemnity. It is, joow kept on St. Peter’s 
day. ” P. l^ndoun, Stat^t., , Acc, iii. 10i6. 

But the nmst particular and distiiiet narration of 
the imperstitioujB rites obsoryed at this period, which I 


have met with, is in the Statist. Acc. of t^ P. of Cal- 
lander, Perths. ^ 

“The people of this district have two customs, 
which are bust wearing out, not only hero, but all over 
the Highlands, and thoroforo ought to bo taken notice 
of, while they remain. Upon the first day of May, 
which is called Beltan, or Bal-fein day, all the boys 
in a townsliip or hamlet meet in tho moors. "J'hey 
cut a table in the green sod, of a round figure, by cas- 
ting a trench in the groiuid, of such circumference 
os to hold the whole company. They kindle a fire, 
and dress a re}>»vst of eggs and milk in the consiatence 
of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, which is 
toasted at the eml)ei*s against a stone. After the cus- 
tard is eaten iip,‘ tliey divide tho cake into so many por- 
tions, as similar as possible to one another in size and 
shape, as tliero are persons in the company, I'hcy 
daub one of these portions all over with (iharcoal, until 
it be perfectly black. They put all the bits of oako 
into a bonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a por- 
tion. He, who holds tho bonnet, is entitled to the last 
bit. Whoever draws the black bit, is the devoted 
person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour 
they mean to imploie, in reiulerihg the yoiw productive 
of the sustenance of man and beast. There is little 
doubt of these inhuman sacrifices having liccu once 
oflered in this country, as well as in the cast, although 
they now pass from the act of sacrificing, and only 
compel the devoted nerson to leap three times tbrougli 
tho flames ; with wliicb the ceremonios of this festival 
arc closed. 

Bnl-tein signifies ibo fire of Baal. Baal, or Ball^ is 
tho oidy w()rd in Gaelic for a globe. This festival was 
prob.abfy in honour of the sun, whose return, in bis ap- 

} )arent annual course, they celebrate<l, on aeoovmt of 
lis having such a visible influence, by bis genial 
warpith on the productions of tlie earth. That the 
CaledoniaiiB paid a superstitious respect to the sun, as 
was the practice among other n.ations, is evident, not 
only by tno sacrifice at Bultoin, but upon many other 
occasions.’' Statist. Acc. xi. 621. V, WiPDEUsnixs. 

A curious monument of the worship of tho heavenly 
bodies still remains in tho p.ari.sh of (.'argill, Perths. 

“ Near the village of Cargill may be seen soitu; erect 
stones of considcniblo m.'igiiitude, jiaving tbe figure of 
tho moon and stars cut out on them, arul are prolmbly 
the nide rom.ains of pagan superstition. Tiio c«)rn- 
fiold where these stones stand is called the Moon-shade 
[i. shed^ to this day.” Statist. Acc, xiii, 53(1. 537. N. 

It would appear that some peculiar saiud ity was also 
asenbed to the eighth day of May, from tlie pld vS. 
Prov. “You have skill of man and beast, you was 
born between the Delta ns; i.e. “ tho first and eighth 
of May.” Kelly, p, .370. 

Mr. Pennant gives a similar account, and with tho 
addition of some other cireiunstances. “On the first 
of May,” he says, “the herdsmen of every village hold 
their Bel-tein, a rural sacrifice. 'Ehey cut a S(piaro 
trench on the ground, leaving the turf in the miadlo ; 
on that they make a fire of wood, on which they dress 
a liirgo caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal and milk, and 
bring, besides the ingredients of the caudle, j)lenty of 
boar and whisky ; for each of the company must con- 
tribute something. The ntes l>egin with spilling some 
of the caudle on the ground, by way of libation : on 
that every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which 
are raised nine square knobs, each <lcdicatcd to some 
particular being, tlie supposed preseiwoi’ of their flocks 
^nd herds, or some imrticular animal, the real de- 
stroyer of them ; each person then turns his face to the 
fire, breaks off a knob, and flinging it over his shoulders, 
Bays, This / give to thee, pneserve thou my horses ; this 
to thee, preserve tho\i my sheejy ; and so on. After that 
they use tho same ceremony to the noxious onjnials ; 
This J give to thee, 0 Fox / spare thou my UjtnAi ; Oils 
to thee, O hooded Crotv ! this to the.e, O Eagle! 

W 
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“ Wtoi the ceremony is over, they dine on the 
caudle after the feast is finished, what is left is 
hid by tM "0 persons deputed for that purpose ; but on 
the next Sunday they reassemble, and finish the 
i*elique8 of the first entertainment. ” Tour in Scotland, 
1769, p. 110. 111. 4to edit. 

The resemblance between the rites of different 
heathen nations is surprising, even where there is no 
evidence that these rites had the same origin. It is not 
so strange, that the same objects should excite their 
love or their fear, because men in general are actuated 
by common principles. But it cannot easily be ac- 
counted for, that, when the expressions of these are 
entirely arbitrary, there should be an identity, or a 
striking similarity. 

The LemuHa was a feast observed by the ancient 
Romans, during the nones of May, in order to pacify 
the spirits or ghosts that excited their apprehension by 
night. Those hobgoblins they called Lemures, Some 
of the Roman writei’s pretend, that this feast was 
called LemnHa^ quasi Hernuria from Remm^ who was 
slain bv his brother Romulus ; that it was instituted 
for making atonement to his ghost, wliich used to dis- 
turb tlie murderoi'; and that the word was gradually 
softened into Lemuria. It seems pretty certain, that 
the institution of the Lemuria was previous to that of 
the Fcrialia, 

According to Ovid, he who observetl these gloomy 
' rites, rose during the profound silence of night. To 
prevent his meeting witn any of these noctumm spirits, 
he clapped his fingers close together, with the thumb 
in the middle ; and thrico washed his hands in spring- 
water. Then turning round, he put some black beans 
in his mouth, which he threw oackwaid, and said, 
while throwing them. These. I sejuL hy these beaus / 
redeem both myself ami mine. This he repeated nine 
times4 without looking over his shoulder. For^he be- 
lieveii that the ghost followed him, and gathered up 
the beans, while unseen by him. Then ho poured 
water on a certain kind of brass, and made it rii^, re- 
quiring the ghost to depart from his dwelling. Having 
said nine times. Depart^ ghosts of my fathers! he 
ventured to look behind him, being persuaded that he 
had strictly performed all the sacred ceremonies. 
Fast. Lib. 5. 

Nine seems to have been a sacred number with the 
heathen. The BeUtein cakes have nine knobs; and 
the person, who placated the nocturnal spirits, repeated 
his address to them nine times. The throwing of the 
beans biickward is similar to the custom of throwing 
the knobs over the shoulder ; the address to the 
manes. These / aend^ hy these I redeem^ &c. to the lan- 
guage used at BeLtein in devoting the knobs, This / 
give to the€y &c. As the Romans believed that the 
8]nrit kept behind the peraon who performed the cei*e- 
monics already mentioned, something of tlie same kind 
is still believed by the superstitious oi our own country. 
For he who saws hemp seed at llallow-een^ believes 
that, by looking over his shoulder, he will see the 
apparition of his future wife. 

In some circumstances, however, the rites obseiwed 
on Bcltein day bear fully as much resemblance to those 
peculiar to the Paliliay a feast celebrated by the 
ancient Romans, on the 21st of April, in honour of 
Bates the goddess of shepherds. Tfte design of both 
seems to nave been the same ; — to obtain protection 
for shepherds and their flocks. As the herdsmen kin- 
dle a fire on Boltoin dav, we learn from Ovid that fires 
were laid in order, which were leapt over by tUbse 
who observed the Palilia, 

Oerte ego transilui posjtas ter in ordine flammas. 

Fast, Lib. 4. 

As a oake is baked for Beltefin, a large cake was pre- 
par^ for Pales: — ‘ 


Et nos faciamus ad amium 

Pastorum doniinae grandia llba ftlt 

1 Fast, Lib. 4. 

The Romans had also a beverage ^mewhat resem- 
* ' ‘ >ur caudle ; for they were to drink milk and the 

S I sapa, which, according to Pliny, is new wine 
till only a third part remain : — 

Turn licet, apposita velutl crater© caniella, 

Lac uiveiim potes,- purpuream<]ue sapam, 

Ibid. 

The praver addrmed to Pales is very similar , to that 
idolatrously used in our own country: — 

Thee, goddess; O let me propitious find, 

And to tne shepherd^ and his sheep V>e kind. 

Far fri)m my fmds tlrive noxious tilings away, 

And let my flocks in wholesome pastures stray. — 

May I at night my morning’s number take, 

Nor mourn a theft the prowling wolf may make.- 
May all my rams the ewes with vigour press, 

To give my flocks a yearly due increase, &c, 

Fasti, Transl, by Massey^ B. 4. 

Eggs always foiming a part of the rural feast of Bel- 
tcin, it is not improbable that this rite is as ancient as 
the heathenish institution of the festival. As it ap- 
pears that the Gauls called the sun Bd or Belusy m 
consequence of their communication with the Phtoni- 
cians, the symbol of the egg might also be borrowed 
from them. It is well known, that they represented 
the heavenly bodies as oviform ; and worshipjied an 
egg in the orgies of Bacchus, as an image of the world. 
I^t. in Sympos. Univers. Hist. vol. i. Cosmog. p. .34. 

The Egyptians also .represented (^neph, tlio ai’chi- 
tect of the world, with an egg coming out of his mouth. 
In the hymns ascribed to Orpheus, Phanes, the first- 
born god, is said to bo produced from an egg. On 
these principles, the story of the serpentine egg, to 
which the Uridds ascribed such virtues,' may be ex- 
plained. As tliey were greatly attached to mystery, 
they most probaoly meant the egg as a symbol of 
fecundity, and in this respect mi^t consecrate it in 
the worship of the sun, wnom they acknowledged, in 
their external rites at least, as the universal parent. 

To the same source, perhajis, may we trace the 
custom so general among children in this country, of 
having eggs dyed of different coloui’s at the time of 
Peacff as they term it, that is, Pasch or Easter. 

A rite, allied to tliose, is still pretty generally ob- 
servesd throughout Scotland, by the superstitious, or by 

r ng people merely as a frolic ; although nothing can 
accounted entirely innocent, which tends to pre- 
serve ancient superstition. Eai’ly in the morning of 
the first day of this month, -they go out to the fields 
to gather May-dew ; to which some ascribe a happy in- 
fluence, others, I believe, a sort of medical virtue. This 
custom is described by the imfortiinate Fergusson. 

On May-day, li! a fairy ring, 

We’ve seen them round St, Anthon’s spring, 

Frae grass the caller dew-draps wing 
To weet their elii, 

And water clear as crystal spring. 

To aynd them clean. 

Poems, ii. 41. 

Tlio first of May seems to have boon particularly ob- 
servctl in different countries. There seems also to 
have been a general belief, that this was a sort of holi- 
day amon^he inhabitants of the invisible world and 
witches. The first of May is celebrated in Iceland. 

Although the name of Beltein is unknown in Sweden, 
yet on the last day of April, i.e. the evening preceding 
our Beltein, the country people light gre^Bres on the 
hills, and .spend the night in snooBn'g. This with 
them is the eye nf ly.alburg’s Mess.. The ifirst of May 
is also observed,. . 

“It is ealled in War FVudayf le jour de 

« notre Dame, otir; Lady’s dayv -The wit<ihes are sup- 
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^sed to take, in the night preceding that day, their 
night to BUkulla, a famoue mountain ; but it was for> 
merly believed in Germany, that the witches travelled 
to the Bloxberg or Brocken, a high mountain contigu- 
ous to the Hartz Forest.” Von Troirs Lett, on Ice- 
land, p. 24. Sktakull^f pronounced Blohulla^ is a rock 
in the sea between the island Oeland and Smoland, 

• which, on account ol the many shipwrecks that hap- 
pened there, was in former times b^eved by the vxil- 
gar to" l)e inhabited by demons, who brought these 
calamities on mortals. “Hence,” Ihre says, “spning 
another fable, that on the Thursday of the gieat week, 
the witches came hither to hold an infernal feast ; ” 
vo. Blaa. This Blohdla is the place described in the 
Relation of the strange witchcraft discovered in the 
village Mohra in Swedland ; Satan’s Invisible World, 
p. 02, Ac. 

In Ireland, Beltein is celebrated on the 2l8t June, at 
the time of the solstice. There, as they make fires on 
the tops of hills, every member of the family is made 
to pass through the fire ; as they reckon this ceremony 
necessary to ensure good fortune through the suc- 
ceeding year. This resembles the rite used by the 
Romans in the Palilia. Beltein is also observed in 
Lancashire. 

The respect paid by the ancient Britons to Belus, or 
Belinus, is evident from the names of some of their 
kings. As the Babylonians had their Beleiu^ or Belihm^ 

• Rige-Beltis, Merodach-Balculan^ and Behliazzar ; the 
Tyrians their Ich-baala and Bal-ator^ the Britons had 
their Cassi-^^/m, and their CuwQ’belin. 

As it has been common, in the Highlands, to kindle 
fires in the open air, on eminences, on this day, Dr. 
MaePherson mentions this as one of the remains of 
. heathen superstition. He thinks that our ancestors, 
like almost every heathen nation, worshipped the sun, 
under the name of Qrmn or Ormnius. .Ontical Dissert, 
xvii.' p. 286. xix. p. 319. " / ' 

The Gael, and Ir. word Beal-tme o^B^iUteine signifies 
Belua* Fire; as composed of Baal or Belia, one of the 
names of the sun in Gaul, and tein signifying fire. 
Even in Angus a spark of fire is called a tein or teiiid. 

Obrien gives the following account of Bml -title. 
“Ignis Beli Dei Aaiatici: i.c. ' tine •Beil, May day, 
so called from large fires which the Druids were used 
to light on 'the summits of the highest hills, into which 
they drovf^ four-footed beasts, using at the same time 
certain ceremonies to expiate for the sins of the people. 
This pagan ceremony of lighting these fires in honour 
of the Asiatic god Belus, gave its name to the entii'e 
month of May, which is to this day called mi na Beal- 
tine in the Irish language. Dor. Keating speaking of 
this fire of Beal says, that the cattle were drove 
through it and not sacrificed, and that the chief design 
of it was to keep off all contagious disorders from them 
for that year ; and he also says, that all the inhabitants 
of Ireland quenched their fires on tliat day, and kindled 
them again out of some part of that fire.” He adds, 
from an ancient Glossary j * * The Druids lighted two 
solemn fires every year, and drove all four-footed beasts 
‘ through them, in order to p^sorve them from all con- 
tagions distempers during tne> current year.” 

Martin gives the same aCQQunt of the extinction of 
all the fires in the Western Islands. He assigns a 
reason for it, however, which Obrien might judge it 
better to omit. 4 

“Another god of the Britons was BeluSf or Belinm^ 
which seems to have been the Assyrian go<l Bely or 
Belm ; and probably from this pagan deity comes the 
Scots tern of —having its first rise from the 

custom practised by the Druids in the isles, of extin- 
guishing all the fires in the parish until the tytkea were 
paid; and upon payment of tnem, the fires were kindled 
in each family, and never ^1 then. In these days 
malefactors were burnt betSveen'two fires » hence when 
they would expiuss a man to be i#a gr^t strait, they 


say, He is between two Jiren of Bely which in their lan- 
guage they express thus, Bklir da hin VeauL or BeV* 
Martin’s West. Isl. p. 105. 

These fires, however, were at times used merely for 
purification. 

“It was an expiatory punishment for criminals to 
sbvnd for a limited time l>otwixt two contiguous fires, 
or to walk barefooted thrice over the burning ashes of 
a Cani-Fire.” Shaw’s Moray, p. 231. 

The same writer says ; “In the Highlands, the first 
day of May is still called BaaltinCy — corruptly Bel- 
tan-day y i. e. the day of Baal’s Fire.” Ibid. t>. 240, 
241. 

In reganl to the superstitions connected with this 
<lay, we also learn from Shaw, that in the noHh of S., 
upon Maunday-Thursday, the several henls cut staves 
or service woofl [or Rowantree] about three feet long, 
and put two cross sticks into clefts in one end of tlie 
staff. These staves they laid up till the first of May. 
On that day — graving adorned the heads of their staves 
with wild herbs, they fixed them on the tops, or above 
the doors, of their several cots ; and this tiioy fancied 
would preserve the cattle from diseases till next May.” 
Ibid. 

Martin mentions a singulai* supei'stition i-etained in 
the Isle of Lewis: — 

“The natives in the village Barvas retain an antient 
ciistom of sending a man very early to cross Biirvos 
river, every first day of May, to prevent any females 
crossing it first ; for that, they say. would hinder the 
salmon from coming into the river all the year round.” 
West. Isl.’ p. 7. 

It has been conjectured, with considemble appear- 
ance of probability, that druidism had its origin from 
the I’hwnicians. It is favourable to this idea, that tho 
continental Gauls, though more civilized, or ratlier, 
less Imrbarous, than those of Britain, came over to this 
country to bo perfected in tho druidical mysteries. 
Now, as the Gauls in Britain were undoubtedly a 
colony from tlie continent, had they brought tiieir 
religion with them, it is not easy to conceive that those, 
from whom they originatcili should have recourse to 
them for instniction. If wo suppose that they received 
it from tho Phenicians, who traded to tliis country in 
a vei’y early period, it will obviate tlie difficulty. 
There is, however, another idea that may in paiii 
account for this circumstance. The Britons, from their 
insular situation, might bo supposed to yuoserve their 
religion more y^ure, as being less conncctetl with othei’s, 
and for a long time separated from the Behjae, who do 
not seem to have iwloyitod the druidical worshiy^. 

That there was a great similarity between the /eli- 
gion of the Dniids, and that of the heathen in the 
Blast, seems undeniable. Strabo says that Ceres and 
Pro8en>ine were worshipped in Britain according to the 
Samotnracian, i. e. Ph«enician rites; Gale’s Court, i. 46. 

Bochart not only takes notice of Baaly BaalsarnoUt 
the god of heaven, but of a female deity worshipped by 
the Phamicians under the name of Baaltis. Tliis he 
says Megastheiies and Abidenus writci Beltin. He 
supposes this goddess to have been the same with 
Astarte; Googr. p. 786. According to Pliny, the 
Dniids began Loth their months and their years from 
the sixth moon. 

It forms no inconsiderable presumption tliat the in- 
habitants of the countieanoi*th fiom Perthshire are not 
of Celtic origin, that tho name of Beltein is unknown 
to them, although familiar to every one in Perthshire 
and in the westoni counties ; and the name by which 
the term of Whitsunday, which falls within a lew day^ 
of it, is generally expressed. 

G. Andr. derives the name of Balblury one of the 
Aeiy or Scandinilvian deiti(^, from Baal or Bely which 
signifies Lord; observing that the name Balldnr con- 
tmns a similar allusiop* It is thought that they were 
called Amr or Asiy as being origini^y the cpnf|Ui|iions 
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of Odiu in hia expedition from Asia, V. IluDK- 
Day, 

BELTER, 

“I’ll stand ahint a dike, and them shelter wi’ 
staiie«C till I hoc na left the souls m their bodies — if ye 
approve o’t.” The Entail, ii. 160. 

This seems equivalent to bickering. Gael, hml-am 
to beat, huailte boat, hualadh beating, bualtaire one 
who beats or threshes another. 

BELTH, 

Ane narrow firth Howis baifK euin ninl moriie 
Bdtiiix thay coistis ainl cietois in .sunder .schorne. 

The rycht syde thareof with Soilla vinboset is, 

And the left with iii'^aciubill Caribdis : 

Quharin hir bowkit by.s^'nie, that hollis belthy 
The large tludis siippis thri.s in ane swelth, 

And vthir (pihilis spoulis in the are agatie, 

Driuand the sto nre to the stomes, a.s it war rano. 

Dtnuj. 82. 15. 

It is possible that tliis word may denote a whirlpool, 
or rusliing of watcra. It lias been generally supposed 
that the JhtUu\ Su.-G. has been thus denom- 

inated, because a sea may be figuratively represented 
a.s a ijirdh to the land. But the learned Grotii\gi views 
this, not as a proper name, but as a term denoting a 
sea of this description. For he informs us, that Fris. 
belt signifies an irruption of watei-s ; Proleg. ad Scrip- 
tor. (iothic. p. 4. V. Balte, Wachter ; BaoUe, Ihre. 
This view of the word is perfectly consonant to the 
description given by Douglas of the strait between 
Sicily and Italy. 

— Thay parti.s vnujuliile (a.s It is said) 

' Be fon;e of storinc war in sounder rite, 

And aije huge diq*e gate thay holkit bclife. — 

For baith tliay landis, qiihen they war all ane, 

Tlie seyis rage draif in, and maid' thanie.twanc. 

I am inclined, however, to view this tenn, cither 
as equivalent to be.lchy only with a change in the ter- 
mination, meiri causa; or as Biguifyiug, figure, image, 
from A.-S. bilith^ Aloin. tm/ldf bdelky 1(1. For the poet 
personifies botli Scylla and Charibdis ; the former of 
which is said to have the face of a beautiful virgin : — 
Lik(^ to ane woman her ouir portmture. 

Prima hoiuinis facies, et i)ulcliro poctore virgo. 

Virgil. 

It can scarcely be supposed, that hUh has any affinity 
to Sicamb. hah-wiUe, which Kilian renders lamia, 
stiyx. 

To BEMANG, v. a. To hurt, to injure ; to 
overpower ; S. B. 

1, in a glint, lap on ahint, 

And in my anus him fangit ; 

To hi.s dore-cheik 1 keipt the c-leik ; 

The carlo was sail* hnnangit. 

Minstrelsy Border, iii. 363. V. Mang, v . 

To BEME, V, n, 1. To resound, to make a 
noise. 

Endlaug the (^oistis the vocis and tho soiindis 
Rollis iuclusit, quhil the moikle hilli.s 
Bemys agane, hit with the brute so schill is. 

Douy. Viryil, 132. 31. 

Tho skry and clumoui'o followts the oi«t within, 

Quhil all tho lieuinnis hemyt of the dyu. 

IhUl. 295. 2. . 

% To call forth by sound of trumpet. 

Forth faris the folk, but fenyeiug or fabill, 

Tliat heniyl war be the lord, lulTsum of lait. 

^ ^ Oawan mul Chi. Hi. 8. 

Germ, ht^mm-en, resonarc ; or A.-S. beam, bemUf 
tulm. It is evident that bemeh radically the same 


with boftimeu, because Germ, homme, as well as A,-S 
heartiy signifies a trum^^et. • 

Beme, 8, A trumpet ; bemys^ pi. 

Tliair was blawing of beiiiys, bramug and beir ; 

Bretynit doime braid wod maid bewis full hair. 

• Oawan and Ool. ii. 18. 

0. E. befi^m, id. 

Ho ficylh whethir that I ete or drynke. 

Other do ought dies, ettere me th^ko, 

'fliat the beem, that schal hlowe at domesday, 

Sowneth in myn ere, and thus say, 

“ llys up ye that ben dedo and corner 
“ Un to the dtedfbl day of dome.” 

MS. Trdot(^ the Judgment, 01. /?.. Brunne. 
Hoame adds that the same writer uses beam for 
tnimpet ; vo. Beem, V. the v. 

Bemyng, 8, Bumming, buzzing. 

Ane grete llicht of bois on ane day, — 

With loud besivjpng,' am allcht and reparo 
On the hie top of this forsayd laurere. 

Doug. Virgily 206. 48. 

BEN, adi\ 1. Towards the inner apartment 
of a house ; corresponding to But; S. 

Lystly syne, on fayre mancre 
Hyr cors thai tuk wp, and hare hen. 

And thame enteryd to-gyddyr then. 

Wyniown, vil. 10. 89. 

Nane vthir wise, than thocht takiu and doun bet 
War all Cartage, and with innemyis ouer set, 

Or than thar natiuo ciete the toune of Tyre 
In furious fiambo keudlit and biruaud schire, 

Spredand fra thak to thak, baith hut and hen, • 

Als wele Otter tempillis as housls of vthir men. 

f Dov.y. Virgil, 123. 40. 

It is also used as a prep. Ode ben the house, go into 
tho inner apartment. 

The terms but and ben seem to have been primarily 
applied to a house consisting of two apartments, the 
one of which entered from the other, which is still the 
form of many houses in tho country. It is common to 
speak of one having^a hiU and a ben, S. ; i.e. a house 
containing two rooms, whether the one apartment 
enter from the other, or not, the terms being occasion- 
ally used as substantives ; and one is said to go ben, 
whether he go to an inner apartment, or to that which 
is accounteii the principal one, although equally near 
tho door with the other. 

“The rent of a room and kitchen, or what in tho 
language of the jdacc is stiled a but and a Imn, gives 
at least two pounds sterling,’’ P. Campsie, Stirbngs. 
Statist. Acc. XV. 339. 

2. It 19 used metaph. to denote intimacy, favour, 
or honour. Thus it is said of one, who is 
admitted to great familiarity with another, 
who either is, or wishes to be thought his 
superior ; He is fallen. ‘‘ O'er far beUy too 
intimate or familiar.” Gl. Shirr. 

. /e are, 

And had in court als greit credence, 

And ay pieteiulit to he hiear. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 1592, p. 803. 
Leg. as in edit.' 1670, /ar heM. 

There is a person well I ken, 

Might wi’ the host gane right far hen, 

Ramaafa Poems;' i, 886. 

A.-S. hinnant Belg. binmn, intus, (witbip) hinnen- 
Jmmr, locus ieoretior in penetralibus dpthui ; Kilian. 
Belg. hinnm ^oon, to gO' Within, S, (to gde h^n ; hinnen 
brengen, to carry S. to bring ben, it has been 
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supposed, with consideraUlo probability, that hinnan 
might be %omp. of the imperat. v. subst. and innan^ 
•intus, q. be in, enter. 


Ben-end, a. 1. The ben-^end of a houses the 
inner part of it, S. 

•2. Metaph., the best part of any thing; as, 
the ben^end of one^a dinnevy the principal 
part of it, B. B. 

“ He pu’d up his bit shabble. of a sword an’ dang aff 
my bonnet, vhen I was a free man i’ my ain hen-etuf 
Brownie of ^Isbcck, ii. 18. 

“Patrick Chisolm’s house had but one fire-place in 
ane apartment which served for- kitchen and hall ; but 
it had a kind of hen-rnd, as it was then, and is always 
to this day, denominated in that part of the country.” 
Perils of Man, i. 78. 

bin, “within ; analogous to />OM^ or hult with- 
out Norfolk ; Grose. 

Tiie-Ben, adv. In the interior apartn\ent, 
Ang. 

Then aimtie says, sit doNvn, my bonny hen, 

And tak a pioco, your bed's be made the-ben. 

Rosa's Jhlenore, p. 83. V. Thaiu-ben. 

Ben-house, s. The inner or principal apart- 
ment; S. 

Benner, adj. Inner, S. B. A comparative 
formed from ben, 

Wliy durst Ulysses be sae haul, , 

Thro’ a’ their guards to gang 

Not only to the waas o’ TroV, . 

At mark hour o’ the nig^t ; 

But even to tlioir^iigliostlmas ; 

An ripe wi’ caudle light 

Their (Kinirr pauntries imtil he 
Palladio’s picture land ? 

Pocma in the Buchan Diahety p. 33. 84. 

Benmost is used as a superlative, signifying 
innermost. Tent, hinnenste is synon. 

Ah, weel’s me on your honny bulk ! 

, • Tlic benmosL part o’ my kist nook 

* I’ll ripe lor thee, 

Fergu^son's PoeinSy ii. 44. 

Ben-INNO, prep. Within, beyond ; S. B. 

“Ho was well wordy of the gardy -chair itsell, or 
e’en to sit hen-imio thc^idman iipo’ Hie best bink o’ 
the house.” Journal from London, p.' 1. 

From berif q . v, and A. -S. or mnoUy witliin ; 

Alem. inna ; Isl. iwne, id. 

There-Ben, adv. Within, in the inner apart- 
ment, S. V. Thaieben. 


BEN, «. A word used, not only in composi- 
tion, but singly, as denoting a mountain, S. 

0 sweet was tlie cot of my father. 

That stood in the. wood up the glen ; 

And sweet was the red-blooming heather, 

And the river that flow’d from the Bm, 

Jacobite Relics ^ ii. 421. . 

This is undoubtedly a Celt, term ; C. B. bariy signi- 
fymg a prominence, or what is high ; Ir. Gael, beam, 
hem, a summit, a mountain. C. B. pen is i^non. ; and 
is ge^rally viewed os fonning the root of Lat. Petmin- 
tie, or what are' now called the Appennines ; and as 
dving tMune to the Deus J^enninua of the ancients. V. 


BEN, 8, A kind of salmon, smaller, darker 
in the back, and whiter Tn the belly, than 
those commonly taken ; generally from ^von 
to ten pounds in weight, and viewed as a 
different species. This is the first kind that 
appeiU’s in the Solway Frith ; generally 
about the end of March. They are taken 
from that time till the beginning of May. 
For this reason, they are also denominated 

Waiv'-bensy that is, the fish that conic in 
Spring, Annandale. 

— “While there was a free run to the Annan, clean 
salmon, in high perfection, were in use to 1 k> talfen 
there in the months of January and February ; and 
from .Jannary till April was the principal run of that 
species of salmon caUed Bens, till then a principal part 
of tljc fishing in tliis river, but which seem to have 
been extonninated by the improved mode of fishing at 
Newbio.” 

— “Those’ that nin first, in .Tanuary and Februai’y, 
and even so late as the bemnning of May, ealied Bena, 
will, it is reasonalilo to believe, spawn sooner than 
another sort which begin to run alx)ut the middle of 
May, and continue till the middle of July.” F’isher- 
man’s Lett, to Proprietors, «fec. of Fisheries in Solway, 
p. 8. 

Gad. hmn signifies quick, nimble, which might repre- 
sent the liveliness and activity of this species. It 
may, however, bo from ban, white, from the colour of 
its iKjlly ; as tlic char is called red-wa/ne from the red- 
ness of tlie same parf of the liody. Wnir-hen must, in 
this case, bo viewed as a tenn oi later formation ; ivair 
being the Gothic designation of Spring, 


Ben, prep. Towards the inner part of a house, 


— “Ye came in to visit John Bucliannon’s baimo, 
being sick of a palsie, and bad the futhm’ and mother 
go ben the house a whylle, and pray to God for him.” 
Law’s Mcinor. Pref. lx. 


To CoMJC Ben, v, n. To be advanced, to come 
to honour, S. B. 

'Twas that grim goHKip, cbandlor-chaftcd want, 

Wi’ tlireatlbair claitlnng, and an ambry scant, 

Oar’d biiu cry on thee, to blaw throw his pen, 

Wi’ Iced that well might help him to conic ben. 

An’ crack emo’ the best o' ilka sex. 

Ross's Heknorey Invocation, 

Ben, Benn, s. The interior apartment of a 
house, S. 

“A tolerable hut is divided into three parts : a butt, 
which is the kitchen ; a l(enn, an inner ix>om ; and a 
byar, where the cattle are housed.” Sir J. Carr’s 
Culodoniau Sketches, p. 405. 

BENCH, 8. A frame fixed to the wall for 
holding plates, &c. Aberd. Binky Angus, 
q. V, 

BEND, 8. 1. Band, ribbon, or fillet ; pi. 

bendis. 

Cum was the dulefull day that dols me gvise, 

Onhen that of me suhl be made sacrifice, 

With salt meldor, as wele the gyse is kend, 

About my hede ane garland or ane hetui. 

Doug. 'Viryil, 43. 6. Vitta, Virg. 

** Bend. A border of a woman’s cap ; North. Per- 
haps from band.'* Gl. Grose. 
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“ Whence,” says Rudd., “ a 6cnd dexter or sinister, 
inhemldry.” 

It is certainly the same word, although improperly 
spelled, which occurs in the article Archnry^ P. Kil- 
winning, Ayrs. : — 

“ The prize, from 1488 to 1688, was a sash, or as it 
was called, a henn. This was a piece of Taffeta or 
Persian, of different colours, chiefly red, green, white, 
and blue, and not less in value than 201. Hcotch.” 
Statist. Acc. xi. 173, 

2. It is used improperly for a fleece. 

Of hir hrst husband, was ane tompill bet 
Of itiarbill, and held in ful greto reuereuce. 

With snaw quhite bendis, carpettis and ensence. 

Dmg. Virgil ^ 116. 4, 

Velleribus niveis, Virg. 

A.-S. bendy baende^ Moes-G. bamliy Germ, batidy Pers. 
he)tdy vinculum ; Fr. bendy bandy a long and narrow 
piece of any stuff. 

BEND, s. A spring, a leap, a bound. 

Scho lap upon me with ane bend. 

Lyyidsay, V. Gl. Chaim. 

This has been traced to Fr. bondy id. But perhaps 
it is merely an oblique use of the K. «., as expressive 
of the incurvation of the body which generally pre- 
cedes a leap. 

To Bend, v, n. To spring, to bound. Ibid. 
BEND, 8. 

** Item, ane halk gluif embroderit with gold, with 
twa huidis embroderit with gold, and ane plane. — 
Item, twa bendut of tafiatio, the ane quheit, the uther 
blew.” Inventories, A. 1679, p. 281. 

** Bendy exp. a muffler, kercher, or cowl, a Fr. Gen. 
bendey hamtcy fascia, vinculum Skinner. 

BEND, Bend-leather, s. Leather thickened 
by tanning, for the soles of boots and shoes, 

S. 

“Leather vocat. Bend halJiery the huud. pound, £1. 
lOs.” Rates, A. 1670. 

To BEND, V. n. To drink hard ; a cant 
term, S. 

Let fouth of tears drap like May dew ; 

To braw tipnony hid adieu, 

Which we with greed 

Bended as fast asjjhe could brew : — 

Rut ah ! she’s dead. 

Ramsay's Poems, i, 215. V, Gaffaw. 

Bend, s. A pull of liquor, S. 

We’ll iiae inair o’t : —come gi’s the other bendy 
We’ll drink their healths, whatever way it end. 

Hainsay's Poems, ii. 116. 

Bender, s, A hard drinker ; S. 

Now lend your lugs, ye benders fine, 

Wha ken the benefit of wine. 

Ramsay's Poe^ns, ii. 620. 

BEND ANEUGH,expl. ^‘Bravely enough,” 
AbeiYl. 

♦ — Said there was nane In a* the battle, 

That bruilyelt bend emengh. 

Skinner's Christmas Ba'ing. V. BsNDlT UP. 

BENDIT UP, fart. pa. 

This, in different* places, is mven as the reading of 
Pftscottie, EJd. 1814, where horned occurs in the pre- 
ceding editions ; as in the following passages : — 


“Being hendii vp with- sick licentious prerogatives 
aboue otheris, they set no difference beiuixt rient and 
vrong,” AjC. P. 67. Baldened up, Ed. J1728. • 

“Magnus Reid, nothing effeired of this disadvan- 
tage, bot rather bendit up, and kindled thairat in 
greater ire nor became ane wyse ohiftane, rushed for- 
ward vpoun Craigiewallace thinking to liave slaine 
him.” P. 79. ** Baldened and kindled tup.” Ed. 

1728. 

BENDKOLE, Bandholl, Bedroll, s, A 
term used to denote the rest, formerly used 
for a heavy musket. 

“That euerie gentilmen vailyeant in yeirlie rent 
thrie hundreth^ merkis — bo fumist with ane licht 
corslat and pik, or ells ane muscat with forcat bedroll. 
— That euerie ane of ^hair nychtbouris burgessis, — 
worth fyve hundreth pundis of frie geir be fumist 
with ane compleit licht corslet, ane pik, ane halbei-t 
or tua bandit snoide, or ells ane muscat with forcat 
bmdrole and heidpece.” Acts Ja. VI. 1598, Ed. 1814, 
p. 169. Bandrolty ibid, pi 191. 

The latter is obviously the true reading, the same 
with Fr. banderolfiy E. handrol, which properly denotes 
a small flag or pennon worn at the point of a lance. 
For, as we Team from Grose, “muskets were so heavy 
as to require a, fork, called a rest, to support them 
when pre8ente<l in order to fire • sometimes these rests 
were armed with a contrivance called a swine’s feather, 
which was a sort of sword blade, or tuck, that issued 
from the staff of the rest at the head.' — Rests were of 
different lengths, according to the heights of the men 
who were to use them ; they were short with sharp iron 
ferrils, for sticking thorn into the ground, and were on 
the march, when the musquet was shouldered, carried 
in the right hand, or hung upon it by means of a string 
or loop tied under the head.^ Milit. Hist. ii. 292, 293. 
V. Forcat. ♦ 

BENE, V, suhsU Are. 

“ Thair bene certane interpretouris of the lawis, but 
quhom thay can gyf no richt\yy8 iugement.” Bellend. 
Cron. Fol. 13. b. 

Of by went perrellis not ignorant ben we. 

Doug. Virgil, 29. 26. 

Chaucer, hen, id. from heotiy third p. pi. siibj. of the 
A.-S. substantive verb. 

* 

Bene is also used for he. 

llie schip that sailitli stereless, 

Upon the rok most to harmes hyo, 

For lak of it that suld be^te. her supplye. 

Kin^s Quaify i. 16. 

BENE, Bbin, Bbyne, Bien, adj. 1. Wealthy, 
well-provided, possessing abundance, S. ; as 
in the following beautilul passage. 

Tliow hes eneuch ; the pure husband lies nocht 
Bot cote and cnife, upone a clouto of land, 

For Goddis aw, how dar thow tak on hand, ^ 

And thou in l)eme and byre so ^ne and big, 4. 

To put him fra his tak, and gar him thig ? 

Umrystme, Bannatyne Poems, p. 120, st. 17. 

This is perhaps tlie most common sense of the term, 
S. Thus we say, A bene or bein fartner, a wealthy 
farmer, one who is in easy, or oven in a£9aeiit oiroum- 
stances ; a. bein laird, Ac, , 

He sees the bites grow bein, as he grows .bore, 

Rxvmsay's Poems, L 50. 

i,e. the sharpers wax rich. 

* Provision m season makes a house;” Ramsay 
S. Prov. p. 59. j 

She little kend, Whah and T endow'd ^ 

Our hospitals for back-gaun burghers gudo, 
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That e’er our siller or our lands shou’d bring 
A gnde hmi, living to a back-gaun king. 

Fergu88on*s PoertiSy ii. 87. 

Were your bien rooms oa thinly stock’d as mine, 

Less ye wad loss, and less ye wad repine. 

• Jiamsay*8 PoemSy li. 67. 

I name you hero The king of Mures ; 

Yon mailins three, around your house, 

May gar you cock fu’ hie^i and crouse. 

It. Galloway's Poennsy p. 136. 

Warm, genial. In this sense it is applied 
to a fire, S. 

The callour are penetratiujj and pure, 

Dosing the blude in euery creature, 

Maid seik wanne stouis and bene/yris hote. 

♦ Doug. Virgily 201. 80. 

• It occurs in the comparative, as respecting climate : — 
— Byrflis flokkis oner the fludis gray, 

Vnto the laud sekand the neiTest way, 

Quhen the could sessotui thame cachis oner the see. 

Into sum benar realme and warme cuntrc. 

Doug. Virgily 174. 15. 

3. Pleasant ; comfortably situated, S. 

Thlr bene our setis, and beddis of frescho flouris 
In soft bme mj^ois by clere straudls al houris 
Our habitatioun is and residence. 

Doug. Virgily 188. 45. 

Almus, Virg. 

The hie tymbrellis of thare helnies schan^, 

Lyke to behald, as bustuoiis aikis twane, 

Beside the heyne. riuere Athesis grow. 

Doug. Virgily 302. 28. 

Amoenus, Virg. 

While the ringing blast 

Against my casement Iwats, while sleist and snaw, 

In wreathed storm, lies thick on ilka hill, 

May I, buith bein an’ warm, withjii tny cot 
Look heedfu’ to the times !* 

Davidson's SeasonSy p. 149. 

• “Edie has been heard to say, ^This is a gay beayi 
place, and it’s a comfort to hae sic a corner to ait in in 
a bad day.’ ” Antiquary, iii. 353. 

4. Happy, blissful, 8. 

Or shou’d some canker’d biting show’r 
The day and a’ her eweets dellow’r, 

To Holyi’ood-house let me stray, 

And gie to musing a’ the day ; 

Lamenting wliat auld Scotlan«i knew, 

Bien days for ever frae her view. 

Fergusaon's Poems y ii. 101. 

5. Splendid, showy. ^ 

His fichenand schoys, that bumyst was full hey7iy 
His leg harnes he clappyt on so dene, 

Wallace, viii. 1198, MS. 

It occurs in the same sense, ibid, iii. 157: — 

Wallace knew weill, for he befor had seyne, 

• ’The kbigs palyon, quhar it was basket oeyner 

Ibid. Vi. 543. 

Wiat knight buskit to Schir Kay, on aue steld broune 
Braissit in birneis, and basnet fiul bene. 

Oawaii and Ool. iii, 16. 

These examples, however, may perhaps rather 
long to B»nb, q. V. , ; 

6. Good, excellent in its kind.^ 

Thair saw I Nature, and als dame Venus, Quene, 

The fresche Aurora, and Lady Flora schene,— 

Dian the goddeskchaste of woudis grene, 

My l4ady Clio, that help of Makaris bene. 

D^inbar, OoCdim Terge, st. 9. Bann. MS. 

Only in MS. the reading is,‘ probably by some mis- 
take of the tiUmsqriber, 


Thair saw I Nature, and Venus QttenSy and Quene 
The fresche Aurora, &c. 

But their stiff swords both bein and stout, 

While harness dahg the edges out, 

Bodies they made both black and bla. 

Sir Egeir, p. 47. 48. 

7. Eager, new-fangled. People are said to be 
bein upon any thing that they are very fond 
of; Loth. In this sense bayne occurs in 

O. E. 

The duke of Exccster, I understand, 

Of Huntyngdon tborle was to be fayne : 

The Marques eke of Dorset was ful bayne 
Of Somerset erle agane to bene. 

Ifardyng's Chron. F. 197. b. 

8. It is used in a peculiar sense in Lanarks. 
A Vein cask is one that is perfectly water- 
tight. 

A friend suggests with great plausibility, that this 
may bo from Fr. hien well ; as many tennis of this kind 
seem to have been introduced by the Scotch lairds, in 
consequence of their intercourse with France. 

Bern signifies iiiinblo, clever, Lancash. 01. Grose. 
It is used in the same sense, Yorks. 

Rudd, thinks that the term may perhapjj lie from 
Lat. bonus, which the ancient Romans wrote benus. 
In Ol. Sibb. it is said ; ‘ ‘ Originally perhaps well 
lodged, from Sax. bye, habitation.” But neither of 
these suppositions has any probability, Isl. bein-a^ 
signifies to prosper, to give success to any undertaking: 
Minor bidur ec 7nu nkmryni, 

Meiiudausa f(yr at boina. 

‘*I pray ((^hrist) that he may bo pleosefFto mve success 
to my journey, without any injury.” Ijandnam. S. p. 
104. Bdny as allied to this, signifies, hospitable; 
beine, ho^itality, hospitis advenae exhibita benefi- 
centia. Thora yeick sMlf uimn beina og 'skeinkti hnn 
TarlPog kans monnum ; Tliora manifested herself to bo 
hospitable, presenting gifts to the Karl and his atten- 
dants. larla Sag. ()lai Lex. Run. G. Andr. men- 
tions the V. beina, as signifying, hospitii boneficia 
praestare. Beiniy hospitality, liberality. 

Now, although bene does not directly signify hospi 
table, it very nearly approaches this sense. For it is 
comnion to say of one, wlio abundantly supplies his 
house with meat and drink, or whatever is necessaiy, 
that he “ keeps a bein house ;” S. V. Gl. Rams. 

There is probably some affinity between those terms 
and Moes-G. ga-beigs, rich. Gahein in the ablative, is 
rendered diviilis ; and gabignandansy divites. Oa ia 
undoubtedly nothing more tlian the prefix, correspond- 
ing to A.-S, ge. 

As we use the term, the sense of wealthy seems to 
be the primary one. The rest may all be viewed as 
oblique senses, dependent on this. Wealth gives tlie 
i<lea of warmthy as it supplies the means of heat, of 
which the iioor are destitute. Hence, in vulgar E. rich 
and warm are synon. Pkasanhiessy esnocially as to 
the temperature of the air and climate, (iej^eiids much 
on warmth. Splendour is properly the consequence of 
richen; and tlie idea of excellence has often no better 
origin. Even eager tiess, although apparently the most 
distant, may be viewed as a metaph. use of the word, 
from its literal signification, warm. 

As the adv. bendy is used in the same sense, beinlier 
’ occurs as a comparative, formed from it. v 

At Martinmas, whcfi stacks were happet, 

And the meal Ri.st wU.s bienly stappet, 

Nae scant o’ gear, nor fwh’t wi’ weans, 

The twa lairds took a jainit for ance 
To Hamilton, t6 sell their barley. 

J?. GaUmoay's Poemi.^ p. 10. 
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To Bein, V. a. To render comfoi'table, A 
house is said to be when thoroughly 

dried, Roxb. 

^Ivirlcntly from J3em, adj, in sense 2; if not 

inimetl lately from the Isl. v. bem-it^ expedire, negotium 
promovere. 

Benely, Beinly, adc, 1. In the possession 
of fullness, S. 

Yone carle ((^uoil scho) my joy, tlois hcinly dwell, 

And all promHionn lies within liimsell, 

In banie, in byre, in hall, mrnell and seller, 

Ills wyfe weiris weluot on Jiir gowne and coller. 

L, Srofhind^H IavdukL Fob 6. 6. 
This rcfci‘s to our old sumptuai’y laws. V . Beo airiks. 
A lie man of myclit and welth I meiue, — 

Ane of the potentes of the toun, 

Qnhair naue may btiniier sit doim, 

This citie all within. 

rfnlolus, st. 45. S. P. R. lii. 

2, Well, abundantly, S. 

8he’s the lady o’ a yard, 

An’ her house is bienlie thacket. 

lHdc6n*s PoeiTiSy 1788, p. 155. 

3, ExhlJjiting the appearance of wealth, S. 

‘ ‘ I'he children were likewise beinly apparelled, and 
the two sons were buirdly and bravo laddies.” R. 
(lilhaize, iii. 104. 

4, Happily, S. Thus it is said of a hare : — 

Boor hairy*footcd thing ! undreaming thou 
Of this, ilbfatcd hour, dost bmily lie, 

And obe\f thy cud among the wheaten store. 

Davidson's i^'osons, p. 27. 

Beinlike, Bien-like, adj. Having the ap- 
pearance of abundance, S. 

** Rvwdihf ' — creditable in appearance;’^ OT. Siller 
Gun, p. 147. 

Beinness, 8. Snugness in temporal circum- 
stances, moderate wealth, S. 

“ During the dear years — an honest fanner— had been 
reducctl fioin bvinmm to poverty.” Edin. Mag. Oct. 
1818, p. 329. 

BENE, adv. Well ; Full hejie, full well. 

He— full hrne 

Taucht thame to grub the wyncs, a’hd al the art 
To ere, and saw the comes, and yoik the cart. 

Dung. Viryil, 475. 25. 

The Knight in his colo\irs was armed ful cleno, 

With his coinlv erent, clorc to beholde ; 

His brene, and Ids basnet, buriiesliefl ful bene. 

Sir (Jawan and Sir Gal. ii. 4. 
This word is most probably from Lat. heni!^ well. 

BENEt^EIT, part. adj. Benefical. 

“Gif it happinnis ony of the Prelatis, Clerkis, or 
vthcr hen^eit men being with thame in the said seniice 
to bo slane or <lie in maner foii’said, — that the nen-cst 
of thair kin qualifeit and habill thairfoir, or vthers 
. thay pleis to name sail haue thair benefice. ” Acts Mary 
1557, Ed. 1814, p. 501, 502, also Ed. 1566. 

J^orhaps q. hmefaict^ or benrfactii from L. B, befit' 
facere, to endow with a benefice. 

BENEFICIALL, adj. Of or belonging to a 
benefice ; Fr. benejicial, id. 

“ The occasioun thairof is, the directioun of lettrez 
of homing in beneficiall matcris generallie aganis all afid 


sindrie, quhairby it occurris dalie that tjiie beneficit 
man his takismen ano or ma, — charge ane tonnent 
addettit in payment to the prelatt for his dew tie 
quhairby diuerss double poindingis cumis in befoir the 
lordis of Sessioun,” &c. Ja. VI. 1592, Ed. 1814, 
p. 573. • 

* BENEFIT, 8. What is given to servants 
besides their wages in money, Galloway. 

“Ckittagers are paid partly in money, and partly by 
what is termed a benefit. This consists of a house, gar- 
den, and fuel ; os much corn, or meal and potatoes, as 
are thought necessaxY for the maintenance of their 
families ; and sometimets maintenance for a cow or a 
pig. The lunount of the whole may bo estimated, on 
an average, at £30 per annum.” «Agr. Surv. Gall. !>. 
301. 

BENE W, adv. Beneath, below, Aberd.; also 
Benyau. 

A pair of groy hoggers well clinkeil beneio. 

Of uae other lit but the hue of the ewe. 

With a pair of rough rullions to sculT thro' t^e dew, 

.Was the fee they sought at the beginning o’t. 

Ross's Rock and Wee Pickle Ton). 
Renew is also used as a prep. I'o clinks apparently 
to fasten. A.-S. beueoth, id. 

BENJEL, 8, A heap, a considerable quantity; 
as a l3enjel of coals, when many are laid 
at once on the fire ; S. B. 

One would suppose 'that this were a. bingcly from 
hing^ an heap. Bemil,. however, is used in the same 
sense in the South and West of S. os nhensil ol a 
fire ; ” so that this may be the stuno word differently 
pronounced. V. Ben sell. 

BBNJIE. The abbreviation ot the name 
Benjamin, s. ^ * 

BENK, Bink, 8 . A bench, a seat. It seems 
sometimes to have denoted a seat of honour. 

“ For fault of wise men fools sit on beaks; ” S. Prov., 
“spoken when wo see unwoi*thy persons in authority.” 
Kelly, p. 105. . 

Dan. benk, Genn. hank, scamniim ; Wachter. 

It seems highly probable that the term, originally 
denoting a rising ground on the brink of a river, has 
been transfen’od to a seat ; as from its elevation re- 
sembling a gentle acclivity , , and as affording a proper 
resting-place to the weary traveller. It confinna tliis 
idea, that, as Su.-G,, Isl., hacke signifies eollis, ripa, 
the bank of a river, Su.-G, baeck, Isl. beck, denotes a 
bench or seat, scamnum ; retaining what is considered 

. as the primitive fomi of the word, without the inser- 
tion of n. Hence Isl. hrudbeck, locus conviviis hon- 
oratior ubi Sponsa sedet ; a more honourable or 

seat appropriated to the bride at a feast ; Verel. TSid. 
V. Bink. 

BENN, 8. A sash ; Statist. Acc. xi. 173. Y. 
Bend. 

BENNELS, s. pi, A kind of mats, made of 
reeds wovetr together, for the purpose of 
forming partitions in cottages ; or laid across 
the rafters in the inside of^ house for form- 
ing a roof, Roxb. 

If not synqn. with T^l|t. fascia, or allied to 

Isl. bendl-a cmioatenare, perhaps q*. ben-tbeUfSi as form- 
ing a sort of wall for separating tno M from the but. 
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BENNEL6, Lint-bennels, s. pL The seed 
of flax, Boxb. ; synon. Bolh^ Bows. 

BENNYST, »ar<.joa. Banished; Aberd. Iieg. 
A, 1530, V. 16, 

BENORTH, prep. To the Northward of ; 
Besouthy to tne Southward.of, S. 

B^^northt Brottaiie suldo lyand be 
The owt ylys in the ee. 

^ MVyniown^ i. 13, 6. 

*^Thi8 present Act shall be|^ Only, and take effect 
for those oesouth the water (xf Bie, upon the teiitli day 
of Febmar next ; ^d for those btnarth the same, upon 
the twenty -first diy of Februar nixt to cum.” Act 
Seder. 10 Jan. 1650, p. 64. 

** This makes me yet to stick at Perth, not daring to 
go where the enemy is master, as he is of all Scotland 
beyond Forth [i.e. beaouth Forth], not so much by his 
own virtue as our vices.” Baillio's Lett. ii. 365. 

BENSELL,. Bensail, IBent-sail, «. L 
Force, violence of whatever kind. S. 

— All the eey vpstouria with an quhidder, 

Ouerweltit with the benaeU of the aria. 

• ' Doug. Virgil^ 268. 36. 

« “Canterbury will remit nought of his bensail ; he 
will break ere he bow one inch ; ho is born it seems 
for his own and our destruction.” Baillic’s Lott. i. 
61. 

2. Exposure to a violent wind ; as, I*m suro 
ye bade a sair benself^ I am sure that ye 
suffered a severe attack of the gale, being 
so much exposed to it, Galloway. 

3. Transferred to a place exposed to the vio- 
lence of a storm ; and directly opposed to 
beildf 8. Hence the phrase, Den sill d the 
brae, that part or point of an eminence 
which is most exposed to the weather, Fife. 

Ai.^ Bensel d a fire, a strong fire, South and 
West of S. 

5. IStretch, full bent. 

“Men weary, and so fall from that zealous, serious 
manner of carriage in it that becometh ; for our spirits 
are soon out of hensaM, and that dero^teth from the 
weight of the thing.” Durham on Scandal, p. 79, 
Ed. 1659. 

6. A severe stroke'; properly that which one 
receives from a pusn or shove, S. 

7. severe rebuke,” GL Shirr. “I got a 

ternble bensell ; 1 was severely scolded, S. 

This is derived from Teut. benghelent fustigare ; GI. 
Sibb. Rudd, deduces it. from bendt tendo. Su.-G. 
bamgel signifies a club, also a stroke. But Rudd. p|t0- . 
bablyhits on part of the orimn. It is not unlik^y 
that the word was originally herU-milt as alluding to a 
vessel driven by the mrce of the winds. 1 have met 
with it in two instances spelled in this way : but as 
the authority is not ancient, am uncertain whether 
this orthography might not originate from the writer^s 
own conJoptiure as to the origm of the word ; especially 
as he elaewihue spells it otherwise, ^ 

“The diligence and power, both of devils, and all 
kind of human enemies, beiog iu their, extreme bent- 


sail of opposition, either now or never to overthrow u«, 
so much the more should your courage be to pray.” 
Baillie’s Lett. i. 433. 

“ I found the benUsail of the spirits of some so mucli 
on the engagement, that all tliiiigs else were like to Ihj 
neglected.” Ibid. ii. 306. 

To Bensel, V. a. To bang, or beat, Gl. Sibb. 
^^Bensel, To beat or bang. Vox. rustica. 
Yorksh.” Gl. Grose. 

BENSIIAW, Beanshaw, s. A disease, 
apparently of lioi'ses. 

- Bock-blood and Benshaio, spewen sprung in the 
apald. 

Polwartf Watson's Coll. ill. 13. V. Cleiks. 

Be$ishau\ q. ban€shan\ seems to be the same with 
Boneshave^ “bony or homy excrescence or tumour 
growing out of horsQS* heels ; perhaps so calie<l from a 
distant resemblanco tq the substance of a bone spavin ; 
also, the scratches. Exinore.” Gl. Grose. 

Perhaps rather from A.-S. 6a«, Tent, been os, and 
Ac/, elevatio ; q. the swelling of the bone. 

BENSHIE, Bensiii, s. Expl. ‘‘Fairy’s wife.” 

“In certain places the death of people is supposed to 
be foretold by the cries and shrieks of Bnisni^ or the 
Fairies wife, uttered along the very path where the 
funeral is to pass.” Pennant’s Tour in S. 1769, p. 205. 

Sibb, here refers to Tent. henz. diabolus, from bann^ 
exoonununicatuB. It has been observed, that “this 
being, who is still reverenced as the tutelar daemon of 
ancient Irish families, is of pure Celtic origin, and owes 
her title to two Gaelic wonts. Bi n and sigltcan^ simii- 
fying the head or cliief of tlie fairies,” Edin. Rev. Oct. 
3803, p. 203. But it seems rather derived from Ir. 
Gael, 6e«, bean a woman, said by O’Brien to be the root 
of the Laf. Venus^ and sighe a fairy or hobgoblin. 

The Benshee, or Banshee, of Ireland is thus de- 
scribed ; — 

“The Banshee is a species of aristocratic faiify, who 
in the 8 ha 2 >e of a little hideous old woman, has lioen 
known to appear, and heard to sing in a mournful 
supernatural voice under the windows of great houses, 
to warn the family that some of tliem wero soon to die. 
In the last century, every great family in Ireland ha<I 
a Banshee^ who attended regularly, but latterly their 
visits and songs have been discontinued. ” Bklgeworth’s 
Castle Rackrent, p. 21, N. 

To BENSIE, V. a. To strike impetuously, 
Aberd. 

Isl. hangs-az, belluino more insultare ; bangsi. a bear, 
denominated from its violent strokes ; Ursus, quod 
pangat et percutiat, G. Andr. 

BENSOME, adj. QuaiTelsoine, Abcrcl. 

Some redd their hair, some maen’d their banes, 

Some bann’d the bensime billies. 

Christmas Ba'ing^ Skii^nct''s Misc. Poet. p. 134. 

V. Banosome. 

iBENT, 1. A coarse kind of grass, growing 
on hilly ground, S. Agrostis vulgaris, Linn. 
Common hair-grass. 

2. The coarse grass growing on the sea-shore, 
S. denoting^ the Triticum juncium, and also 
the Arundo arenaria. 

Arundo arenaria ; Soa-weed grass. Anglis. Bent 
Sbotis. Lightfoot, p. 107. 

X 
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** These authors call them [windlestrays] bents 
and bent-grass. But S. by bent we commonly under- 
stand, a kind of grass that ^ws in sandy ground on 
the sea-shore.” Rudd, vo, WyndiUstray, 

** The blowing of the sand has also spread desolation 
over some of the most beautiful and best land, not only 
in this island [VVestray], but also in*Sanday, With 
respect to the latter, in particulm*, this destructive 
effect has been evidently produced by the injudicious 
custom of cutting, or even pulling, for various pur- 
poses, a plant here named bent (arenosa anindo, Lin. ) 
which seems to take delight in a soil of this nature.” 
Bairy’s Orkney, p. 59. 

3. The open field, the plain, S. 

Bot this Orsilochus flod her in the. /><//«?, 

And gan to trumpe with mony aiie turnyng went ; 

In cirkillls wide sche draue hyna on the bent, 

With mony aiie cours and joiik alx>ut, alx)ut ; 

Quhare euer he fled ache follows him in and out. 

“Dmig. Viryxl^ 889. 26. 

A laird of twa good whistles'and a kont, 

Twa curs, my trusty tenants on the 
Is all my great estate, and like to be ; 

Sae, cunning carle, ne’er break your jokes on me. 

Bjouvisay^s Pmm, ii. 120. 

The open field seems to have received this denomi- 
nation, because pasture ip'ound often abounds with that 
coai'se kind of grass called Agrostis vulgaris. 

For battel byd thai bauldlie on yon heyii. 

King Hart^ i. 19. 

4. To gae to the bent, to provide for one’s 
safety, to flee from danger, by leaving the 
haunts of men ; as it is also vulgarly said, 
to tak the cuntrie on hie back. 

And ho start up anone, 

And thankit them ; syn to the bent is gani: 

Henrysone's Lyoun and Monsy Eoertfreen, 1, 197. 

A dyvour buys your butter, woo,. and clicose, 

But or the day of payment breaks and flees ; 

With glowman brow the lainl seeks in his rent, 

TLs no to gio, your merchant’s to the bent. 

Rainsay*8 Poenis^ ii. 82. 

5. To Tak the Bent is used In the same sense; 
although not always implying that one 
leaves the country. 

Take the bent, Mr. Rashleigh. Make ae pair o’ 
legs worth twa pair o’ hands ; ye hae dune th-.t before 
n6w.” Rob Roy, ii. 259. 

“Ye may bide there, Mark my man, — but as for 
me, — I’so take the be)U.'* Blackw. Mag. June 1820, p. 
289. 

6. To Tak to the Bent^ id. often signifying to 
fly from one’s creditors, S. 

This enables him. to cheat his neighbours for a 
time ; and — he takes to the bent,, and leaves them all 
in the lurch.” Perils of Man, ii. 319. 

Teut. biendse ; Germ, bintz, bins, a rush, juncus, 
scirpus. Quemadmodum Latinis juncus, a jungendo 
dicitiir, quod aliquid eo juugi possit ; ita Germania 
hintz a linden, vincere, (][uia sportas, Bellas, fisceUas, et 
similia ex juncis conteximus ; Wachter. 

Benty, Bentey, adj. Covered with bent- 
grass. S. 

“Southward from Doward lyes ane ile upon the 
shore, namit Elian Madio be tne Erishe ; it is vei;y 
guid for store, being bentey; it pertains to M*Gillyane 
of Doward.” Monroe’s lies, p. 22. 


Bentiness, 8. The state of being covered 
with bentj S. 

Bent-moss, s. A soil composed of firm moss 
covered with a thick herbage of bent, Ayrs. 

Bent-moss — -prevails, to a very great extent, in the 
county of Ayr. It is always found move or less on the 
verges of deep mofs, and on reolimug ground, over a 
subsoil of clay.” A^. Surv. Ayrs. p. 35, 36. 

BENT SYLVER* V. Bleeze-Money. 

BENTER, s. Given as the name of a fowl, 
Agr. Surv. Sutherl. p. 169. T. Bewter. 

BENWART, adv. Inwai^ towards the in- 
terior of a house. 

Than benwart thay yeld quhair brandis was bricht, 

To ane bricht byrnand fyre as the carll bad. 

Bau/ Coityear, A. iij. b. V. Ben. 

BENWEED, s. S. Ragwort, Ayrs. 

“ The younv soldier marched briskly along, — switch- 
ing away the heads of the thistles and benweeds in his 
path.” Tlie Entail, iii. 115. V. Bunwbok. 

Kick-at-the-benwbed, adj. Headstrong, 
unmanageable, Ayrs. • 

“And what will he say for himself, the Icick-at-the- 
henweed foal that he is ? If his mother had laid on the 
taws better, be would nae hae been sae skeigh. ” The 
Entail, iii. 68. 

BEOWL’D, part. adj. Distorted, as beowVd 
legs, Fife ; from the same origin with 
Bowlib, q. V. 

To BER on hand. V. Bear. 

BERBER, 8. Barberry, a shrub. 

Under a lorer ho was li^ht, that lady so small, 

Of box, and of berber, Digged ful bene. 

Oaioan and Sir Oal. i. 6. 

L. B. berberis, Sw, id. 

BERE, «. Noise, also, to Here. V. Beir.- 
BERE, s. Boar. 

’The fomy here has l3©t 

Wyth hys thunderand awful tuskis grete, — 

Ane of tiie rout*the hound maist principaU. 

Doug, Virgil, 458. 64. 

A per, Maffei. 

BERE, s. Barley. 

Of all come tharo is copy gret, 

Pese, and atys, here and qwhet. 

Wyntoum, i. 13. 6. V. Bab. 

BERESSONE OF. By reason of; Aberd. 
Reg. passim. ^ ' 

To BERGE, {g soft)y v. n. To scold, to 
storm ; genermly including the idea of im- 
potent wrath, and used only of* women and 
children, S. O. V. Beabge. 

Bergin, part, pr, 

“But we’re worried — clean wrorried with the auld 
wife’s bergin about infidelity and sooffin — and sio like.” 
Peter’s Letters, iii. 215. 

BERGLE,<Bebobli., «. The wrasse, a fish, 
Orkn. 
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^‘The t^^iusae (labnis tinea, Lin. Syst. ) that has here 

g ot the name of frequents sunn of our shores as 

ave high rock% and deep water.” Barry’s Orkney, p. 

389 . 

It is also written bergeU* V. Mild. 

From the attachment of this fish to rocks, mentioned 
* also by Pennant, iSool. iii. 203. the first syllable of its 
name is nDdoabtedly from Isl. herg^ a rock. Had it 
any resemblance to the eel, we might suppose the last 
from aaly q. the rock eel. But tlie propriety of this 
designation does not appear. 

BERGUYLT, The Black Goby, a fish. 
Shell. 

**Gobius Niger, JLin. Syst.) Blick Fishack, Black 
Goby. — This aupears to be the berggylte of ^ ^ ^ 
pidan. — It is oaliM herguylt in Zetland.” Edmonston^s 
^tl. ii. 310. » 

The first part of the word is undoubtedly heroy a 
rock ; because it is ** found adhering to the rocks.” 

BEBHEDIS, 8. pL Heads of iioars. 

Thre bei'hedis he hair, 
his eldaris did air, 

Quhilk beimis in Britane wair 
Of his blude bled. 

Oaioan and Ool. it 23. V. Berk. 

BERIALL, s. [A beryl. 

*‘The baillies — siclyk ordanit Gilbert Collyson to 
deliver the said Patric [Menzies] the beriall within 
xxiiM hours.” Aberd. Reg. V. 24. 381. 

** Item, a roll with ringis, a ruby, a diamant, twa vthir 
ringis, a beriall,^* Comp. Thes. Reg. Soot, V, I, 82. 

** Item, a kist of silver, in it a ^ete cors with «tani8, 
a ring berial hingaud at it. ” Ibid. 

Gr. fiiipvWos ; Lat. lieryllus,} 

BERIALL, atlj. Shining like beryl. 

—Ibe new cnllour alichting all the landis, 

Forgane the stanryis scheue au beriall strandis. 

Dmig, Virgily Prol. 400, 10. 

BERIT, imper/. V. Beir, v. 

To BERY, Beiiyss, Bebisoh, r. a. To inter, 
^\o bury. 

First se that him to his lang hame thou liaue, 

And 08 efferis gar Inry him m graiie. 

Dtyiig. Virgil y 168. 15. 

— Our the wattyr on till hir houss him brocht, 

To berysi him als gudlye as soho niocht. 

' Wallacty il. 320. MS. 

**Siolyke supersticion is amaug thame, that will 
nooht berisch or erde the bodis of tnair freindis on the 
North part of the kirk yard, trowand that thair is mair 
halynes or vertew on the South syde than on the 
North.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1551, Fol. 
23. a. 

A.-S. byrig-aHy id. This, as Junius conjectures, is 
fron^ byrigy which not only si^ifies a hill, but a tumu- 
lus or mound, one of that description in which the 
ancients used to bury their ikad. Hence he says that 
A.-S. byrig-an is literally, tumulare. This is very 
plausible. It may, however, be supposed that the 
primitive idea is found in Isl. 6irp-ia, Franc, berg-auy 
to cover, to hide, to defend. * 

Beriis, e. Sepulture. 

**The body of the quene (becaus scho slew hir self) 
wes inhibit to lye in cristin term.” Bellend. Cron, B. 
ix. c. 29. Sacra sepultura, Booth. 

A.-S. sepultura. 

Birklis is accordingly used by Wiolif for tombs. 
Anon a roan jn an onclene spirit ran out of birklis 
to him.” Mark V. 


Bbbtnes, Breyniss, s. Burial, interment. 

And he deyt thareftlr sone ; 

And syne wes brocht till berynesi 

Barbour y iv. 334. MS.' 
The ded bodyes out of sicht he gort cast, 

Baith in the noiiss, and with out at war dede, 

V of his awne to beryniss he gart Icid. 

WallaoCy iv. 498. MS. 

A.-S. byrignessCy sepultura. 

BERY BROUNE, a shade of brown ap- 
proaching to red. 

Bery brinme wes the blonk, burely and braid, 

Upone the mold quhare thai met, before the myd day. 

Oaxoan ami Ool, ii. 19. 

Ek)U8 the stede, with ruby hammys rede, 

Abufe the seyis liftis furth his nede, 

Of cullour sore, and some dele broune as bery. 

Doug. Virgil, 399. 32. 

We still say, “as brown as a berry,"' 8. A.-S. 

beria, bacca. Sore, i.e. sorrel. 

•BERLE, 8. Beiyl, a precious stone. 

Ilk brenche hail tlie herle, birth burely and beild, 

Sone durest on riall grittost of gre. 

Houlate, iL 8. MS. 

From this ^ Doug, forms the adj. beriall, shining 
like beryl. 

— ^The new cullour alichting all the landis 
Forgane the stanryis schene and beriall strandis. 

Ihau/. Virgilf 400. 10. 

BERLY, adj. 

Tlie bevar hoir said to this bexly \)enie, 

This breif thow sail ol>ey sone, be thow bald 

Thy stait, thy strentJi, thocht it bo stark and stemc, 

The feveris fell, and eild, sail gar the fald. 

Hextrysmie, Bamnityne Poenis, p. 133. 

Lord Hailes overlooks this word. It is the same, I 
suspect, with E. burly, strong ; which has been derived 
from Belg. boor and Uk, ij. “ Jiaving the strength of a 
boor,"" If berly be the ancient word, there are twe 
other derivations which seem to have a preferable 
claim ; either from Genii, bar, vir illiistria ; or from 
6aer, ursus ; esjiecially as Su.-G. bivi'u, id. wasmctapli. 
used to denote au illustrious personage. 

BEKLIK MALT, Malt made of barley. 

“In the actiouii — prsewit l>c James eric of Buch- 
ano aganis George of Kenlochqnhy for the wrangw is 
detentioim & withhaldiu fra him of fifty quarteris of 
berlik malt of Inglis met,” &c. “That the said George 
sail content and pay — fifty quarteris of berlik malt of 
the price that it wes of of Lammes last bipast.” Act. 
Audit. A. 1488, p. 117. 

BERLIN, «. A sort of galley. 

“There’s a place where their bertins and gallies, at 
they ca’d them, used to lie in long syne, but its no used 
now, because its ill carrying goods up the narrow stairs 
or ower the rocks.” (»uy Mannering, iii. 18. Also 
written Burling, q. v. 

BERN, Berne, s. 1. A baron. 

Tlie Erie off Kent, that cruel beme and bauld, 

With gret worschip tuk detl befor the King ; 

For him he munn’t, als laiig as he ntycht ryng. 

Wallace, vL 649. MS. 

In edit, it is Baroune bald ; but erroneously. 

2. It is gften used in a geneml sense, as de- 
noting a man of rank or authority, whether 
he be a baron, or a sovereign ; or one who 
has the appearance of rank, although the 
degree of it be unknerwn. 
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llie ronk raikit to the Roy^, with his riche rout 
Salust the hauhi her7ie, with ane blith wout, 

Ane furlenth before his folk, on feildis sa faw. 

OavHin and UoL iv. 22. 

It is Arthur who is hero called berne, 

A man in general. 

For he may not eschape on nowthir syde, 

For fere of houndis, and that awfnll be7'ne 
Beryug shaftis fedderit with plumes of the emo. 

' Doug. Virgil^ 430. 22. 

This **awfull berue ** is “the huiitar stout,” men- 
tioned, ver. 16. 

Birdis hea ane better law na hej)'n\8 be meikil, 

That ilk yeir, with new joy, joyis ane make. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 46. 
Barm or herne^'" Mr. Pinkerton says, “at first 
was an ap|Xillatiun of honour, as implying a man of 
capacity ; whence Baro and Baron ; nett, it meant 
simply a man ; and now in Scotish, and North-English, 
a child. Such is the pro^.Hsion of words.” Notes,* 
Maitland Poems, p. 388. He is certainly right in view- 
ing the tenii as primarily a title of honour ; but it is* 
very doubtful if tniro and baron, the former especially, 
be from berne. Both Rudd, and he err in oonlounding 
this word with barn, a child. It is more probable that 
hern, os originally corresponding to and secondarily 
to homo, is radically a different word from htrn, or 
rather barn, a.s denoting a child. For not only is barn 
lised in the latter sense by Ulphilas, who certainly wrote 
before barne or berne was used to signify a man ; but in 
A.-S. while bea^'n signifies a^ child, baron denotes a 
man, homo, Lye ; heorne, princeps, homo, Benson ; “a 
prince, a nobleman, a man of honour and dignity,” 
*Somner. 

Moes-O. barn, infans, is undoubtedly from bairan, 
which not only signifies to beget, but also to bring 
forth. Bern, as denoting a man, in an honourable 
sense, may be from A.-S. bar, free, or Lat. baro, used 
by Cicero, as equivalent to a lord or peer of the reahn. 
According to the ancient Scholiast on Persius, the ser- 
vants of soldiers wore called barones. Some think 
that bem has its origin from lal. beam, beorn, Su.-G, 
bio7'n, a bear ; as the ancion^ Scandinavians used to 
give this as an appellation of honour to princes ; and as 
It was common, in barbarous times, for a warrior to as- 
sume the name of apme wild beast, to denote his cour- 
age, strength, &c. 

BERN, 5. A barn, a place for laying up and 
threshing grain. 

The king faris with his folk, our firtliis and fellis ; — 

Withoutin beilding of blis, of bem, or of byre. 

Oawan ami Ool. i. 3. 

On to the hern sadly he couth persew, 

Till enter in, for he iia perell knew. 

Wallace, vii. 265. MS. 

A.-S. hern, id. Junius supposes that this is comp, 
of here, l>arley, and e-m, place, 0. ‘ ‘ th6 place where 
barley is deposited.” Gl. Goth.; vo. Barizeinans. 
Ihre gives the very same etymon ; Prooem. xxvi. 

BERNY, 8. The abT)reviation of Bamaby or 
Barnabas. V. Barnt. 

BERNMAN, s. A thrasher of corn, S. A. ; 
elsewhere barnman. # 

BERN-WINDLIN, s. A ludicrouflerm for 
a kiss given in the corner of a Bam, Ettr. • 
For. 

BERNE- YARD, $. The inclosure ^joimnjg 
a 6am, in which thd produce of the ndds is 


stacked for preservation during^ winter, S. 
ham-yard. 

“ Anent the actioune — again Andro Gray, tuiching 
the wrangwiss occupacion of berne, a hire, & a berne- 
yarde, A Digging of a dilud on his landis,” Ac. Act. 
Audit. A. 1473, p. 28. V. Bbrnb. ** 

A.-S. bem horreum, and geard sepimenttan. 

To BERRY, r. a. 1. To beat; as to berry a 
bairfiy to beat a child, Roxb. Annand. 

2. To thrash com, Ibid. Dumfr. 

A. Bor. “ to berryf to thresh, i.e. ijo beat out the 
berry, or grain of Ikhe com. Henq^ a berrier, a thresher f 
and the berrying itextd, the threshing-fioor Ray. 

But Ray's etymon is quite whimsical. The term is 
evidentlythe same with Su.-G. 5asr-ta,}sl. ber-ia, ferire, 
pulsare; item, pugnare. The Su.-G. v, also signifies 
to thresh. V. Ihre. 

BERSERKAR, Berserker, s. A name 
given to men said to have been possessed of 
preternatural strength, and extreme ferocity. 

“The Ber^kare were champions who lived before 
the blosSed days of Saint Olave, and who used to run- 
like msidmen on swords, and spears — and snap them all 
into pieces as a fintier would go through a herring-net ; 
and then, when the fury went off, were as weak and 
unstable as water.” The Pirate, i. 28. . 

V. Eyttyn, and Wakwolk. 

BERSIS, s. “ A species of cannon formerly 
much used at sea. It resembles the faucon, 
but was shorter, and of a larger calibre ; ” 
Gl. Compl. 

“Mak reddy your cannons, cnluerene moyens, 
culuorcne basta^ia, falcons, saikyrs, half saikyrs, and 
half falcons, slangis, A half slangis, (|uartar slangis, 
hede stikkis, murdresaris, pasuofans, bersis, doggis, 
douhil bersis, hagbutis of crocne, half haggis, culuerenis, 
ande hail schot.^’ Complaint S. p. 64. 

Fr. barer, herehe^ “the piece of ordnance called a 
base ; ” Cotgr. pi. barcea, berchea. • 

' BERTH, «. 

Than past thal fra the Kyng in werth, 

And slw, and heryid in thare berth. 

Wyniowts viL 9, 47. 

Mr. Maepherson renders this rage, from Isl. and 
braede, id. This is highly probable ; especially as the 
word may be transposed in the same manner as xoerth 
for wreih in the preceding lino. 

BERTHINSEK, Birdinsek, Burdinseok. 
The law of Berthinheh law, according to 
which no man was to bio punished capitally 
for stealing a calf, sh^p, or so much meat 
as he could carry on bis back in a sack. 

**Be the law of Birdinaek, na man snld die, or be 
hang^ for the thieft of ane scheepe, ane weale: or for 
sameikle xneate as he Aay beare vpon his baoke in ane 
seek : bot all sik thieues suld pay ane sOhiepe or ane 
cow, to him ib qnhais land he is taken : and mair-over 
Buld be sourged.” dkene Verb. Sign., in vo. 

This in R^. .Maj. B. iv. o, 16^ i(t called Vbur 
pananaeca, Tms wotild seem to be a oolT« Of an A.*S. 
phrase, in consequence of carelesaneui of iK>ine early 
copyist, who had hot adverted to the A.fS. character 
which has the power dt tK ge-hw^yn in aaeca, a 
burthen in a sack or pertare. 
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BERTYNIT,. Bertnyt, pret, and part. pa. 
Struck, battered. 

The iBgliesmen, that won war in that steid. 

With outyn grace thai bertynt thaim to deid. 

WaUace, iv. 490. MS. 

• XX an<^tx thai left in to that steide, 

Off Sothroun men that hertynit wario dede. 

^ Ibid, iil 400. MS. 

This is evidently the same with Brittyn, q. v. 
BERVIE HADDOCK, a haddock splitted) 
and half-dried with the smoke of a hre of 
wood. These haddocks receive no more 
heat than is necessary for preserving them 
properly. They are often by abbreviation 
called Bevvies, 

They have their name from Jnverbervie, in Kin- 
cardineshire, as they are all mostly prepaid in the 
vicinity. 

BERWARD, s. One who keeps bears; E. 
bearward. 

— A herward, a brawlar, 

And ane aip ledar. ColkeUm Sow, F. 1. v. 65. 

To BESAIK, V. a. To beseech, Aberd. * 
"Reg. V. Beseik. 

BESAND, Beisand, s. An ancient piece of 
gold coin, offered by the French kings at 
the mass of their consecration at IJheims, 
and called a Bysantine^ as the coin of this 
description was first struck at Byzantium 
or Constantinople. It is said to have been 
worth, in French money, fifty pounds 
Toumois, 

Silver and gold, that I micht get 
Beiaands, brotchos, robes and rings, 

Frelie to gife, I wald nocht let. 

To pleise the mulls attour all things. 

Kennedy, Evergreen, i. 116. 

' As only thirteen were usually struck, they would be 
accounted great rarities; and hence the term might 
come to be used .as expressive of any valuable oma- 
mout, especially one suspended from the nock as a 
bulla or locket. The modem Fr. name is besant; 
Chaucer, id. Rom. Rose. 

It has been supposed that the name was brought 
into Europe, or the Western parts of it, by those who 
were engaged in the crusades. R. Glouc., indeed, 
giving an account of the consequences of a victory 
gained by the chieftains in Palestine, says : — 

Vyfty hors of prys the kyng of the londe, 

And vyfty thousehd besa7is,lie sende hem by hys sonde. 

P. 409. 

Tl!e besant, however, wah known, even in England, 

• long before this period. The crusades Sid not com- 
mence till the eleventh century. It was not till the 
year 1096, that the famous expedition under Peter 
the Hermit was undertaken. But Dunsta^, €U'ch- 
bishop of Canterbury, purchased Hendon in Middlesex, 
of kii^ Edgar, for two hundred Bizantines, as appears, 
according to Camden, from the original deed. Wow, 
Dunstan was promoted to the see of Canterbury,. A. 

' 960. Hence ft is not only evident, that besants were 
current in Eng^d at this time, but probable that they 
were Gie gold coin then in^se. So completely, , 
however, was the value these coins forgotten by the 
time of Edw. 111. that when, acM^ording to an Act of 
Parliament paMed in the rei^ bf the Conqueror, the 


Bishop of Norwich was condemned to pay a Bizautine 
of gold to the ‘Abbot of St. Edmondsbury, for encroach- 
ing on his liberty, no one could tell what was the value 
of the coin ; so that it became necessary to refer the 
amount of the fine to the will of the sovereign. Cam- 
den expresses his surprise at this bircumstance, os, only 
about on hundred years before, **two hundred thou- 
sand bizants were exacted of [by] the Soldan, for the 
redeeming of St. Lewis of Franco, which were then 
valued at an hundred thousand lieurs, Remains, p. 
235, 236. 

It may be viewed, perhaps, as a prewf of the uncer- 
tainty of the value of this coin in the time of E<lw. 111. 
that Wiclif, who wrote towards the end of his reign, 
uses the term heaaunt as equivalent to talent. “To 
oon ho gaf fyve talentia. — And he that had fyve be- 
aanntis wente forthe and wroughte in hem, & wanne 
othir fyve.” Matt. xxv. 

To BESEIK, V. a. To besooch, to intreat. 

We the hejteik, this day be fortunabill 
To vs Tyrrianis, happy and aggreabill 
To straiigoaris curamyn fra IVoy in tharo vyage. 

2)ouff. Virgil, 30. 84. 

A.-S. bt and aec-nn, to seek ; Belg. ver-Hoek-en, to 
solicit, to intreat ; Mocs-O. aok-jan, to ask, used with 
respect ^to prayer ; Mark ix. 24. 

BESEINE, Beseen, part pa, 1. Well ac- 
quainted or conversant with, skilled. 

— “I was in companio sundrie and divers tymes 
with wyse and t)rudei!t men, woill beaeine in liistories 
both new and old." Pitscottie’s Cron, p, 39, Beaeen, 
later editions. 

— “ Weill heseine in divine letteris.” Ibid. p. 85. 

— “ Well beseen and practised in wars." Ibid. p. 263. 

2, Provided, furnished, fitted out. 

“ His lord set forth of his lodmng with all his atten- 
dants in very good order and richly beseen.** Pitscottie, 
ut sup. p. 365. 

The latter is nearly the same with the sense in which 
the term is used by Spenser; “Adapted; adjusted, 
becoming;” Johns. 

A.-S. base-on, Tout, be-si-en, intueri. Beseen, in the 
first sense, denotes one who has looked well upon or 
into any thing ; in the second, one who has been well 
looked to, or cared for in any respect. 

To BESET, V. a. To become ; used as synon. 
with S. set 

— “If thou be the chilJe of darknes, thou shalt be 
drunken both in spule and body ; if thou be the childe 
dip God, doe as besets thy estate, sleep not but wake, 
wake in the spirit and soule, and havo the inward 
senses of thy soule open.*’ Rollock on 1 Tbes. p. 258. 

Teut. be-sett-en, componere ; be-set, decens, aptua, V. 
Set, V. 

BESID, pret “ Burst with a bizzing noise, 
like bottled beer.” • 

T)unbar— Maitland Poems. 

V. Gl. Pink. This is the same with S. hxTjx^d. 

BESY, Busy. 

• illlMi 6^ trawolle he ym ay 

Til heino his land oirmony wys 
And til confounde his inuymyis. 

Wyntown, viil 88. 102. 

A.-S. hysi, Bd^. besigh, id.; allied perhaps to Tout. 

. byse, turbatus, bijs-en, violento impetu a^tari, bijse, 

. f^ns impetus aeris. 
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BESYNES, fi. 1. Business. 

This eldest — brodyre Karoloman 

drew hym fra all besyneSf 

A mouDk lyvand in wildvmes. 

vi. 4. 46. 

2. Trouble, disturbance. 

“We — are aggreit and determit, in all behalvea, to 
put in executioun sic thingia as appertenis trew and 
faithful subjects of this realme, to do» not onlie for 
defence thairof, gif it sail be invadit ; but alsua to keip 
the samyn fra hesynea^ nf reasonable and honest wayis 
may be had.'* Lett. Earl of Arran to Heii. VIII. 
Keith’a Hist. App. p. 12. 

— “ Quharapone gif it please your Grace sua to do, 
it sail follow, that mekle bfsinea being reniovit, quiet- 
nes and reste may be inducit, to the pleasour of God, 
encresment of justice and all verteu.” Ibid. 

Belg. or turbatus. From Su.-G. bea^a 

was formed the designation given to the useful goblins, 
coiTesponding with our Brownies; Tomteheaart lemures, 
qui putabantur genii bonefici esse domum circueuntes, 
visuri si quid in ordinem esset redigendum, aut emend- 
andum ; q. bxLay about the houae^ from tomt^ area, 
domus, and the v. bea-a. From the same orimn is the 
Su,-G. denomination given to pedlars or hawkers, 
beaekrcpmare, or biaaecraemare, institores, qui merces 
suas per remonea circumferebant. 'This in*S. would 
be beay^ i.e. busy, creamers. 

Though Ihre does not mention E. hiisyt as he de- 
duces toth these terms, which express the exertion 
and bustle of biisineast from bea-a ; it is evident, that he 
viewed the idea of the ardent exertion denoted by 
them as borrowed froni the agitation of animals when 
disturbed by the ^d-fly. 

This seems to be in fact the primary sense of the 
word, though I find no proof of its being thus used in 
A,-S. I am satisfied, however, that the root is Su.-G. 
bea-a^ a term used concerning beasts, which run hither 
and thither with violence, when stung by gad-flies ; or 
Teut. hija-en^ biea-erit which is radically the same; 
Furente ac violente inipetu agitari, insano more 
discurrore ; Kilian. 

BESYNE, Bysene, Bysim, s. Expl. ‘‘whore, 
bawd,” Gl. Sibb. V. Bisym. 

BESHACHT, part.jna. 1. Not straight, dis- 
torted, Ang. 2. Tom, tattered; often in- 
cluding the idea of dirtiness ; Perths. The 
latter seems to be an oblique use. * V. 
Shacht. 

To BESLE, or Bezle, v, n. To talk much 
at random, to talk inconsiderately and 
boldly on a subject that one is ignorant of ; 
Ang. 

Belg. beuzel-eny to trifle, to fable ; Teut. beuael-en, 
nugan. 

BASLiiit Bezle, Idle talking; Ang. Belg. 
heusel, id. 

BESMOTTllIT, part. pa. Bespattered, 

- And with thftlwourd 
Ilia face he schew oeanwUnt for ane bourde, 

And all his membris in mude and dung bedoyf. 

Douy, Virgil, 189. 8u. 
Skinner is at a loss whether to derive this word from 
A.-S. bejmyt-an, maculare, inquinare. It is remotely 
connected with tliis, and with Belg. snuttUen ; but 


more immediately allied to Belg. beamoider^, O^rm. 
achmader-n, achmaiter-n, to stain, S. to amadd, Su.-G. 
amitt-a. The most ancient form in which the radical 
word appears is Moes-G. biamait, anointed, Joh. ix. 6. 

BESOM, a. A contemptuous designation for 
a low woman ; a prostitute, S. 

“ I*ll-fa’ard, crazy, crack-brained gowk, .that she is, 
— to set up to be sae muokle better than ither folk, 
the auld beaom, and to bring sae muckle distress on a 
douce quiet family.*’ Tales of my Landlord, iL 206. 

I do not think that this is originally the same with 
E. beaom, although the same orthography is here used. 
V. Byssym, Ac. 

BESOUTH, prep. To the southward of. V. 
Benorth. 


BESS, Bessie, b . Abbreviations of the name 

now more commonly 
This had not been 
the case formerly, as appears from the beauti- 
ful song, Bessie Bell and Mary Gray.” 

BESSY-LORCH, s. The fish in E. called 
a loach, Gobites pluviatilis, of which this 
seems merely a corr., Roxb. ; Fr. loche. 


Elizabeth ; Bessie being 
given to old women, S^. 


BEST. 3b Bestj used adverbially, as signify- 
ing “ over and above ; gain, saving ohetl. 

BEST^, part. pa. Struck, beaten. 

For thai with in war rycht worthy ; 

And thaim defend yt douchtely ; 

And nischyt thair fayis ost agayne. 

Sum beat, sum won nay t, sum rIs shiyiie. 

Barbov/r, iv. 94. MS. 

This word in MS. might perhaps be read brft. In 
edit. 1620, it is 6at«sed. V.Baist. 


BEST, part. pa. 

Thar bassynettis burnyst all pirycht] 

Agayne the son glemand of Ivcht : 

Tnar speris, pennonys, and thair scholdis, 

Off lycnt eulumynyt all the feldis : 

Thar beat and browdyn wes brycht baueris, 

And horse hewyt on ser maiieris. 

Barbour, viiL 229. 

In MS. hricht is wanting in the first line, and all 
added to the second. 

Best seems to convey some idea nearly allied to that 
expressed by browdyn ; perhaps, fluttering, or shaken ; 
Isl. beyat-i, conoutio. 




BEST, s. “Beast, any animal not human,” 
Gl. Wynt. 


— Eftyre that he wee broucht on here, ^ 
Til a bysynt beat all lyke 
Sene he wes besyd a ciyke, 

That nere-hand a myll wes nitide. * 

For bath hewyd and tale he had 
As a hors, and his body 
All til a here wes mast lykly. 

TFynfoinn, vt 18. 


The term is still used in this general sense, 8. pro- 
nounced q. baiat, S. B. 


BEST AUGHT, the most valuable article, of 
a particular description, that any* man pos- 
sessed, claimed by a landlord on ihS death 
of his tenant ; more propedy used to denote 
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the best (horse or ox employed in labour. 
V. Herbetelde. 

This custom had been known to the ancient Ger- 
mans, flandr. Jioofd-stoel^ servitutis genus, quo di- 
rectus dominus sibi optat vendicatque olientis prae- 
^ stantissimum jumentum aut optimam supellectilia par- 
tem. Rilian. 


BESTED, part. pa. Overwhelmed, over- 
powered, S. 

It seems doubtful if this be the same with £. bestead^ 
which is used to denote treatment or accommodation 
in an indefinite way. Skinner, among his antiquated 
words, gives hestad aa probably sijmifying perditua, 
from B^g. beated-en consumere. Chaucer uses this 
word in the sense of ** oppressed, distressed.^* 

BESTIAL {ojf Tre), s. An engine for a siege. 

Ramsay gert byg strong beatuUa off tre, 

Be gud wrychtia, the best in that cuntr4 : 

Qnhan that war wrocbt. betaucbt thaim men to leid 
Ihe wattir doun, quhill tbai come to that steid. 

Wallace, vii. 976. MS. 

It seems doubtful, whether they were battering 
engines. From v. 986, it is probable that they were 
'merely wooden towers. 

A rowme passage to the wallis thaim dycht, 

FeiU bestims rycht starkly wp thai raiss, 

Qud men off armys sone till assailye gais. 

Y also xi. 877. 

Although in MS. bestials is the word used, it is 
haatailyiesf edit. 1648. It seems uncertain, whether 
this word be formed from Lat. beatialia, as at first 
plied to the engines called rama, sows, &o., or fiomfr. 
oaaHUff a tower; L. B. baetillae, Beatemiae is expl. 
Troiae, Ql, Isidor. Some, however, read JBeatiae 
• Majae, 


BESTIAL, Bestiall, s. A term used to 
denote all the cattle, horses, sheep, &c« on a 
farm, S. t 

** The grounde thereof fertil in come and store ; and 
besides aU other kindes of beatiaJl, fruteful of mares, 
for breeding of horse.’* Descr. of the Kingdome of 
Scptlande. 

‘*He received their commission graciously, — and 
directed them to go and live upon the lands and beatial 
pertaining to the lands of Dmm and Pitfoddela, and to 
keep togethir unbroken or separate, and there to stay 
whiil further advertisement.^ Spalding, i. 129. 

** If no other object was kept in view, out to produce 
the greatest possible rent, it required no depth of un- 
derstanding to find out that the rearing of beatial in 
place of men was the most lucrative speculation.** 
* ACT.-Surv. Invern. p. 327. 

bestial, beatiaU, beatad, ** beasts or cattell of any 
sort ; as oxen, sheep, ’* Ac. ; Cotgr. L. B. bestiale, bea- 
tialia, pecudes ; Du Cange. 

PT2STIALITfe, «. Cattle. 

** There he sate his felicite on the manuring of the 
come lande, A in the keping of beatialiU,** Complaint 
S. p. 68. 

Lu B. beaUcUia, pecudes ; Fr. bewail 
BEST-MAlN, 8. Brideman; as hesirmaid is 
bride-maid; from having principal offices 
in waiting on the bride ; S. 

** ‘A imrrowfuller wedding was never in Glen Eredine, 
although Mr. Henry was the heat man himself.* * Tlw 
beat mean f OeeU ; 1 do not understand vou. I should 
have thought the bridegroom might be the most impor- 


tant personage for that day at least.’ Cecil soon made 
me comprehend, that she meant a brideman, whose 
office, she said, was to accompany the bridegroom 
when ho went to invite guests to his wedding, and to 
attend him when he conducted his bride to her home.” 
Disemline, iii. 21, 22. 

“ Presently after the two bridegrooms entered, ac- 
companied each by his friend, or beat man, as this 
person is called in Scotland, and whose office is to 
pull off the glove of the bridegroom.” St. Johustoun, 
lii. 90. 


BESTREIK, pa. Drawn out; gold he- 
Btreiky gold wire or tw'ist. 

Thair girtens wer of gold bestreik ; 

Tlmir legs wer thairwith furneist eik. 

Jiurel, Wataon'a Coll, ii. 12. 
Tent, be-atreck-en, extendore. 


BESTURTED, part. pa. Startled, alarmed, 
affrighted, S. 


Germ, beaturz-en, to staille; beaturzt seyn, to be 
startled. Hence Fr. eatourdi, Ital. atourdito, Wachter 
derives the Germ, word from Celt, twrdd, din ; Sta- 
deniuB, from ator-en, to disturb. Ihre views Isl. atird-r, 
rigid, immoveable, as the root. 

BESWAKIT, part. pa. 


— And aft beawakit with an owro hie tyde, 

Quliilk brews richt meikle barret to thy bryd : 

Hir care is all to cleuge, Ac. 

Dunbar, Evergreen, p. 57. st, 18. 


Ramsay renders this, blanched, supposing that there 
is an allusion to the steeping of malt. It refers to the 
filthy effects of drunkenness ; and seems merely to 
mean aoked ; Isl. aock, merger, aaukv-a, mergi. 


To BES WEIK, V. a. To allure ; to beguile, 
to deceive. 

This word is used by Gower in his account of the 
Syrens. 

In womens voyce they synge 
With notes of so great lykinge, 

Of ^ucho measure, of suche niiiHyke, 

Whereof the shippes they beawyke. 

Conf, Am. Fol. 10. 

, A,-S. amc-an, heaivic-an, Isl. avik-ia. Alem. biauich- 

en, Su.-G. etvik-a, Germ, achwick-en, id. 

BET, pret. Struck. 

Thair stedis stakkerit m the stonr, and stude stummerand, 
A1 to Btiffillit, and stonayt ; the strakis war sa strang. 

Atliir Ixjme braithly bet, with ano bright brand. 

Gatoan and Ool, ii. 25, 

A.-S. beat-an, Su.-G. bet-a; tu bete, thou hast struck. 


BET, Bett, pret. and part. Helped, supplied, 
V. Beit. 


BET, part. pa. Built, erected. 

In wourschip eik, within liir palice yet, 

Of hir first husband, was anp tompill bet 
Of marbill, and hald in ful grete reuerence, 

' Douy. Virgil, 116. 2. 

This is jji^ econdary and oblique sense of the v. 
Beit, it properlv simifies to repair, it has oc- 

casioniBMSeen used for building in the way of repara- 
tion, and thence simply for building. 

BET, adj. Better. 

Ye kuaw the cause of all my peynes smert 
Bet than myself, and all myn auenture 
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Ye may conueye, and, as yow list, conuert 
The hardest hert that formyt hath nature. 

Kiruj'a Quairt iil. 28. 

— Misbed non thl bond men. that better miglr thou spede, 

Tliouffh he be thi vuderling nere, wel it may happen in heuen, 

That Tie wer worthelier set, k with more blis 

Than thou, but thou do bet^ and liue as thou sboulde. 

P. Plauijhnuin, Fol. 31. b. 

i.e. “except thou do better,” 

A.-S. betf Tout. bcUf belt melius, potiua, magis ; 
Alem..6as, bazt mclior, thecompar. of 6at, bonus. A.-S. 
bet-an, emendai*e, and the other synon. verbs in the 
Northern language, have been viewed as orimnating 
the term, iict, indeed, seems to be merely the past 
pait., mended, i.e. made better. 

To BET, V. a. To abate, to mitigate. V . 

Beit, v. 

To BET, V. a. Apparently for beat, to defeat. 

“The citio of Edinburgh and ministry thereof, were 
very earnest — for the promoting of learning, their 
great intention lieihg to nave an universitie founded in 
the oitie ; but the throe universities, — by the power of 
the bishops— did bet their enterprise.^’ Crauford’s 
Hist. Univ. Edin. p. 19. 

BET, j)art. pa» Bet downy beat, or broken 
down. 

•“Quhen thay war cumyn to Inchecuthill, thay fand 
‘ the brig bet Bellend. Cron. B. iv. c. 19. 

Inchecuthill must be, viewed as an error of the copier 
for Inche/uthill. Tulina is the word used by Boece. 

To BET, Bete, V. a. To strike. 

Over all the ciet6 enragoit scho here and thare. 

Wandris, as ane stlrkin Uynd, quham the sUlkar, 

Or scho persaif, from fer oetis with his llalue 
Arayd the woddis of terete.- — Doug.^Virgil^ 102, 7. 

The wound produced is called the hyt^ 1. 10, which 
shews the relation of Byt to the v. as its derivative. 
V. Btt, s, and Bet, pret, 

BET ANE, part pa, 

— To the Lord off Dome said he ; 

Sekyrly now may ye se 

Beiane the starkest pundelayn 

That ewyr your lyff tyme ye saw tane. 

Barbour, iii. 159. MS. 

Tho sense of this word is vei 7 doubtful. It cannot 
mean beaten, or tahm ; for neither of those was the 
case. Perhaps it may refer to the narrow place in' 
which Bruce was inclosed. 

lliai abaid till that ho was 
Entry t in ane narow place 
Betwix a louch-sid and a bra ; 

Tliat wea aa strait, Ik wnderta, 

That he inycht not welll turn his sted. 

Jhiil, V. 107. 

A. -8. betien-en, hetyn-an, to inclose, to shut up. 

BETAUCHT, Betuk. Delivered, committed 
in trust ; delivered up. V. Betech, 

To BETECH, Beteach, v, a. To deliver 
up ; to consign ; betuky pret. betauchty pret. 
and part. pa. / 

Tliis word occurs in a remarkable 
ing James Earl of Douglas. 

— Yeit haf Ik herd oft syss toll, 

That he sa gretly dred wes than. 

That quhen wiwys wald childre ban, 

Thai wald, rycht with an angry face, 

Betech them to the blak Douglas. 

Barbour, xv, 6Si8, MS. 


Edit. 1620, betake; edit. Pink, beletk,, 

He him betuk on to the haly Raist, 

Saynct Jhons to borch thai sold meite haill and sound. 

Wcdlace, V. 462. MS. 


i610. Ma 

Than scho me has betcmcht in keiplng 

Of ane sweit nymphe malst faithtbll and decoir. 

Police of Honowr, ii. 88. 

— In the woful batal and mell4 

To ane vnhappy chance bctauckt is sche. 

DiMg. VirgH, 886. 8. 

Hence “ tike ooxmnon Soots expression, Ood I beteach 
me till,** Rudd. ; and that used by Ramsay, Betootch- 
ue-to ; i.e. Let us commend ourselves to tlie protec- 
tion of some superior being. 

Betootek-us-to / fuid well 1 Vrat that’s true ; 

Awa ! awa t the deel’s our grit wi’ you. 

Poems, il 120. 

It is printed girt, but undoubtedly from mistake. 

0. £. bitoke, committed ; also bitaughUn, hUakun, 
hitauht. 

Thei custe heore dohter thare, 

BitaugMen hire God for euermo. 

Kyng qf Tare, v. 846.' 

“ They kissed their daughter, and committed her to 
God,” Ac. 

“ Mannes sone schal be bitahun to prinois of prestis 
& scribis : — and they schulen hitake him to hothene 
men to be scorned and scourged.” Wiolil, Matt. xx. 
Unto Kyngeston the first wouke of May 
Com 8. Dunstan, opon a Sonenday, 
k of alle the lond erle k baroun, 

To Eilred, Edgar sonne, bitauht him tho coroun. 

H. BrtmtiC, p. 37. 

. “ I betake you to God : Je vous recommande a Dieu.”* 
Palsgr. F. 461, a. 

A.-S. betaec-an, ' trsdere ; betaehte, tradidit. Taec- 
an, in its simple form, signifies julmre, praecipere, 
Lye ; but according to Somnei^ is used “as betaecan ; 
tradere, concedere, assignare, commendare ; to de- 
liver, to grant, to assign or appoint, to betake or re- 
commend unto ; ” Taec-an has also tho sense of E. 
take. But this is an oblique use of the terra, borrowed 
from the idea of an act of deliverance preceding. 
Should take be viewed as radically a different verb, it 
might properly enough be traced to Moes-G. tek-hn, to 
touch. 

BETHANK, 8, In yowr b’ethanky indebted 
to you, Ayrs. 

“Ye could na help it; and I am none an your bethank 
for the courtesie.” Spaewife, ii. 244i 

BETHANICIT, s. A ludicrous, and thet’efore 
an indecent, designation for a religious* act, 
that of giving thanks after meat, Ayrs. 

Then auld guidman. moist Uks to rive, « 

^efhojitkt hums. Bfmis, iii. 219. 

BETHEREL, Bbthral, a . An inferior offi- 
cer in a parish or congregation, whose busi- 
ness it is to wait on the pastor in his official 
work^'to attend on the session when, they 
meet, to summon delinquents, S, 

This is obviously a corr. of B. beadle: but the du- 
ties of the Scottiim officer do not exactly correspond 
either with those o! the beadle or of the sexton in 

they were thus reviewing-^the first epistle 
of the doctor, the bstheret eame ih tb say that Meg 


England. 

«« W>ii 


While 


The King hetauchi hym in that st^d 
The endentur, the seile to se? 

And askyt gyff it ensely t he ? 

Barbour, 
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and Tam wi^e at the door/’ AyrBhire Legatees, p. 19. 

term is used in the same work, in a sense which 
I do not think authorised, as equivalent to bellman. 

** But I must stop ; for the |K)stman, with his bell, 
like the hetheral of some ancient borough’s town sum- 
moning to a burial, is in the street, and warns mo to 

^ conclude.” Ibid, p, 26. 

“ Mony a rosy quean, that made mouths at the luck on 
brows o’ Madge Mackettrick — (las come under the 
uncanny crook o’ this little finger, decked out fu’ dainty 
in her bly-white linens to be wedded with the hedraVa 
spade to the clod o’ the valley and the slime- wonn.” 
Ibid. p. 387. 

“ If the hedral hadna gienme a drap of usquebaugh, 

I might e’en hae died of your ladyship’s liquor.” Bt. 
Ronan, iii. 155. 

The tenn beddal is used in older books. 

**J3eddalSf or beadles, are by our judicatories called 
officers: They are to the church what the apparitorea 
wore to civil courts, mcigiairatmm. ministru so called, 
quia praesto sunt obsequunturque magistratibus.” 
Pardovan’s Coll. p. 60. 

BETHLERIS. Leg. Bechlekis. Bache- 
lors. 

Than rerit thlr marlumia that montw so he 

Furth home becJderia bald hi the bordouris. 

Iloidate, uL 1. M3- 

The poet represent hawks of this kind as knights 
bachelors. 

BETHOUT, prep, and adv. Without, Fife. 

Cripple Arch}’- gat up, 

Bethout e’er a staminer. MS. Poem. 

AtliotU is used in tliusame sense, ibid. Bethout may 
be analogous to A.-S. be-utany sine; foris; q. hedhe^out. 
But perhaps it is merely a corr. from the change of w 
into b. 

* BETIMES, B. 1. By and by, in a little, S. 

2. At* times, occasionally. 

BETING, 8. Reparation. V. under Beit, v. 
To JBETRUMPE, v. a. To deceive. 

Jupiter (quod echo) sail he depart ? ha f\' ! 

And lefull till ane wnuyngour stranngere 

Me and my realme hetrumpe on thes manere ? 

Doug. Virgily 120. 49. V, Trump, 

Tp BETREYSS, Betrase, r. a. To betray. 

It wes fer wer than tratoury 
For to betreyaa sic a persoune, 

3o DobUl, and off sic a renoune. 

Bturboury iv. 23. MS. 

Betrasity Douglas ; heiraiaatd^ Wallace ; betramdy 
Chaucer ; betraiaty R. Bbunme, p. 49. 

Wliilom Eilrcd my lord ho him betraiat to yow, 

^my sonne Edmunde thorgh treson he sloub. 

Germ, trieg-eny betrkg^en; Fr, trah-ir, id. trahiaoUi 
treason, 

•BETTER, adj. 1. More in reference to ' 
number, S.; as, better than a dozen, more 
than twelves. 

This sense of the word seems unknown in K. writ- 
ing, It corresponds, how^ever, with the Goth, tongues, 
Su.-G. baeUre^ id. Tuaen enfem betuvy a thousand i^d 
five more, I 

2. Higher in price. I paid better than a ehill^ 

infff i. e. more than a shilling, S. 


It bears a similar sense in Su.-G.; up haettrey altius, 
as we say, better wp, i, e. higher up, or having more 
elevation, 

3. Often used in regard to health, S. 

Betters, b. j)l. Ten betters^ ten times better, 
Aberd. 

Betti RNESS, s. 1. Superiority. 

“ That the thrid parte of the half of the land is of 
Modop ar bettir than the thrid parte of the laudis of 
Maneristoun : — And becauas the modificatiounc of the 
hettirnea of the said torcis suld be haid and maid be 
certane frendis, the lordis tharfore ordinis the sai»l 
James to bring the said modificatioun of frendis to the 
said day, & dc vtheris predis as he will vse in the 
said mater.” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1492, p. 247, 248. 

2. Emendation, amelioration ; applied especially 
as to health. 

Thus Su.-G. hnettra is used. Quoque uaui-patiir dc 
valetudine ; Ihre. It may be observed that as the old 
positive of better yva»y according to Wachter, haty bonus, 
the radical idea seems retained in the Isl. v. haete, 
bai-ay emeudare. V. G. Audr. p. 22. 

Better schape, cheaper, at a lower price. 

“That the craftis men of burro wis, sic ns cordiiiaris 
and vtheris, takis of men of the samin craft cummand 
to the market on the Moniinday a penny of ilk man, 
quhilk is thecauss of doHh and exalting oi thair pemiy- 
M'orthis, sic as schone [shoes] was wont to be sauld for 
xijd. or better ackapfy and vther merchandise that is 
exaltit for a penny to sax or aucht pennyis, (juhilk is 

f ’reit skaith to the commone proffet,” Acts Ja. IV. 
493, Ed. 1814, p. 234. 

This phrase seems to be a sort of comparative from 
that used in the |>osilive, good cheapy E. 

BETTY, 8. More commonly one of tlie ab- 
breviations of Elizabeth ; sometimes that of 
the old Scottisl) female name HeatriXy S. 

BETTLE, 8. Stroki^ blow, Aberd, 

— A chiel came wi’ a feugh, 

Box’d bim oii the a— e with a liald heitley 
Till a’ the hindliiigs lough 
At him that day. 

Shiiuier' a Christmas Ba’i tig y 'EA. 1806. 
This seems a diminutive from beat a blow, also a 
contusion, S, B. 

BETWEESH, prejy. Betwixt, S. V. At-. 

WEE3It. 

BETWEKIS, prep. Betwixt, Abertl, Reg. 
V. Atweesii. 

BEVAR, 8. One who is worn out with age. 

Tile bevar hoir said to this berly berne. 

This brief thow sail obey sone, be tliow bald. 

Henry aoncy Bannatyne PoeinSy p. 133. 
Lord Hailes overlooks this word. It is evidently 
from the same source with Bavard, adj. q. v. 

Mr, Pinkerton says that beniSy Maitl. P. p. 112. 
ought to be ** BeviSy the hero of romance.” 

But ifl||||HPr, that both this word and clevis are er- 
roneoilSiyT^^lletl . To make either rhynje or sense, 
the passage must be read thus : — 

Suppois I war an aid yaid aver, 

^bott ftnth our cleucns to squlshe the clevir, 

And had the strenthis of all strene beviry 
1 wald at Youl be housit and^tald. 
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We still say a hevir-horse for a lean horse, or one 
worn out with age or hard work ; S. 

BEUCH, 8, (gutt.) A bough, a branch, S. 

Amiddls ane rank ire lurkis a goldin hetich^ 

With aureate leuis, and flexibil twistis touch. 

Doug. Viryili 167. 41. 

A.-vS. hoga^ boh, id. from bug-an to bend. 

To BEUCHEL, (gutt.) v, n. To walk with 
short steps, or in a feeble, constrained, or 
halting manner, to shamble. A heiLchelin 
body,” one who walks in this manner, Roxb. 

Teut. boechel-en, buechel’fn, niti, conari. 

Beuchel, A little, feeble,* and crooked 
creature, ibid. 

Germ, bilgel, Teut. btunhel, Su.-G. bygd, curvatura ; 
Isl. beygUa tortuoaum reudo, from beyg4a, to bend. 


BEUCHIT,/>ar<. j9a. (gutt.) 

S. 


Bowed, crooked, 


— To the streme thay tiunit thare foreschip, 

Rest doun thare btuchit aiikeris ferme of grip. 

Doug. Virgil, 162. 23. 

A.-S. hug-an, curvare. 


BEUGII, 8. (gutt.) A limb, a leg, Border. ’ 

Sym lap on horse-back lyke a rae, 

And ran him till a heuch ; 

Saj^, William, cum ryde down this brae, 
lliocht ye snld brck a heugh. 

Scott, Evergreen, ii. 183. at. 16. 
Who came and tuik her by the hewjh. 

And with a rung both auld and tengh, 

Jjaid on her, while She bled eiieugh, 

And for dead left her lying. 

Watson's Coll. i. 46. 

Isl. hog, Aleni, puac. Germ, hug, id. The term is 
applied both to man and to other animals; as Isl. 
vorderhug, the forequarter, Idnderbug, the hinder- 
quarter. Both Hire and IVachter view hug^en, to bond, 
as the origin ; as it is by moans of its jointo that an 
animal bends itself. It is syidontly of the same family 
with Bouclit, q. v. 

BEVEL, 8, A stroke ; sometimes a violent 
push with the elbow, S. 

lie says now, Is thy brother gone \ 

With that Tnith took him by the nock, 

And gave him their, as some suppone, 

Three bevels till he gord him beck. 

Many* 8 Truth's Travels, Pennecuik's Pocifus, j>. 92. 

This is a derivative from Baff, heff, q. v. 


To BEVER, Batver, Bevver, v. n. To 
shake, to tremble ; especially, from age or 
infirmity ; as, WeVe auld heverin bodies ; ” 

Beverin wi' the perils,” shaking witli the 
palsy, Roxb. Berwicks. V. Beveren. 

BEUER, Bever, 8. A beaver. 

“ Besyde Lochnes — ar mony martrikis, beuers, quhit- 
redis, and toddis.” BeUend, Descr. o^^^J^is refers 
to what is said by Boece. Ad haeo malHM 
—fibri, lu^raequo incomparabili numero. 

I take notice of this word, because it seems to afford 
a proof that this animal once existed in Scotland. 
Sibhald says, ** Boethius dicit dbrum seu castorem in 
Scotia reperiri ; an nunc reperietur, nescio.** Pre^ 
drom. P. ii, lib. 3. p. 10. 


The Gaol, name, it is said by a learned friend, Is Im 
lydan, which signifies broad tail ; fps ddnotixig a 4ail, 
and leathan bro^. 

0. B. a/angc signifies a beaver, written by Lhuyd 
apangk, adhangk. It is also denominated iKoetlydan, 
Ir. davaran lotsleathain, 

** Beavers,” says Pennant, “ were formerly found 
in Great Britain ; but the breed has been extirpated 
many years ago. The latest accoimt we have of them 
is in Giraklus Cainbreusis, who travelled tlirough 
Wales in 1188. He gives a brief history of their man- 
ners ; and adds, that in his time they were found only in 
the river Teivi. Two or three waters in that principality 
still boar the mane Llyn yr change, or the beaver lake. 
—We imagine they must have been very scarce even 
in earlier times ; for by the laws of Hoel dda, the price 
of a beaver’s skin {croen LlosUydan) was fixed at one 
hundred and twenty pence, a gr^ sum in those days.” 
Brit. Zool. i. 70. 

That the testimony of Boece is, in this instance, 
worthy of credit, appears from this oircumstaiice, that 
a head of this animal has lately been duu up from a 
peat moss in Berwickshire ; and is now in ^museum 
of the Society of the Antiquaries of ’Scotland. 

There is oLm part of the skeleton of a beaver, which 
was presented by the late Dr. Farquharson, from the 
Loch of Marlies in Perthshire. 

* BEVERAGE, s. The third sense of this 
term, as given by Johns, is, A treat upon 
wearing a new suit of clothes.” 

In 8. it suggests another idea. The beverage of a 
now piece of dress, is a salute given by the jierBon who 
appears in it for the first time, more commonly by a 
mwe to a favourite female. One is said to gie the bever~ 
age, or to gel the beverage; aa, “She gat the beverage 
o^his braw new coat,” One or two generations ago, 
when the use of the razor was more sparing, it was 
very common for a man to give the beverage gf hie 
heard. 

BEVEREN, Bbveband, part. pr. 

He glissed up ^th his eighen, that grey wer, and grete ; 
With his beveren berde, on that burae briglit. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Gal. ii. 2. 

This is mentioned in the 01. as not understood. 
Perhaps the phrase signifies his full or fiowing beard ; 
from A.-S. btfer-an, ciroumdare ; or as the same with 
beverand, which Sibb. renders “shaking, nodding;” 
deriving it from Teut. bev-en, contremere. This is a 
provincial E. word, “ ^ercnn</, trembling. North.” 
Gl. Grose. ** Bibber, to tremhle,** Ibid. 

A.-S. beoffdan, tremere, trepidare, bef-ian, bif^gean, 
id. hegfung, bifung, tremor. Alem. Franc, bib-un, 
tremere. 

BEUGLE-BAOKED, adj. Crook-backed. 

Beuglc’back'd, bodied like a beetle. 

Watson's Coll. ii. 64. 

A.-S. hug-an, to bow; Teut. boechd, gibbus. Germ. 
bugel, a dimin. from deno^^fig any thing carved or 
circular. It is undoub^ly the Mine word tha^ is now 
pronounced boolie-backU, 8. 

BEVIE, (of a fire) 3. A term used to denote 
a great fire ; sometimes, bevice^ S. 

Perhaps from £. bavin, “a stick like those bound up 
” Johnson. It is thus used in 0. E. 
jh I blazed like a yet now I lie smother* 
ing like wet straw.” Saker’s Narboni^ Part II. p. 46. 

“j?aucn great fagottes, [Fr.] fauUourae;” Pala^ve, 
Bw iii. f. 19 . 

BEVIE, «. A jog, a push, S. from the same 
«mrce*with' beoil, Y. Bato,. a. 
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BEVIL.EPGK /r. 

'sloping towaras the 
by masons, S. V. fiBVEL, v, E. 
BEVIS. V. Bevab. 


The edge of a sharp tooL 
Doint, a term much used 


BEUKE, prei. v. Baked. 

For Bkant of vittale, the oomes in quen\is of etane 

Thay grand, and syne levJce at the fyre ilkane. 

iJmtg: Virgil, 18. 87. 

A.-S. hoe, pret. of bac^an, pinsero. 

BEULD, adj. Bow legged, Ang.; q. hetigeld , 
fron the same origin with beagle, in Beugle^ 
hacked^ q. v. 

BEW, adj. Good, honourable. Bew schyris^ 
or echirrisy good Sirs. Fr. beau, good. 

Yit by my selfe I f^d this prouerbe perf>’te, 

The lJUk craw thinkis hir owin birdis qimyt^ 

Sa fans with me, bew echyru, wil ye herk, 

Can not persaif an fait in al my werk. 

Virgil, 272. 81. 

Lo this is all, hew schirris, have gude day. 

Ibid. 484. 82. 

To BEWAVE, Bewaub, v. a. To cause to 
wander 6r waver. 


-Eneas the banks on hie 

Has clummyn, wyde quhare behaldand the large sie, 

Gyf ony schyp tharon micht be ^rsauitj 
Quhilk late before the wiudis had bewamt. 

Doug. Virgil, 18 . 41 . 

Eneas, as Virgil welll discriues, 

In conntreis seir was by the seyis rage, 

Bewauit oft ^ Police of Honour, lii. 89. 

A.-S, wqf^Uin, vacillare, fluctuate. 

To BEWAVE, Bewaue, v . a. 1. To shield, 
to hide, Renfr.; obviously the same with 
Bywaue, used by G. Doug. q. v. 

2. To lay wait for, to overpower by means of 
some base stratagem, Ayrs. 

This seems to l)e merely a secondary sense, borrowed 
frpin the artful means frequently employed to shroud 
a wicked design ; the A. -8. and Moes-G. verbs both 
signifying to wi’ap together, to fold about, to cloak, &c. 

BEWEST, prep. Towards the west, S. 

“We marched immediately after them, and cimie in 
sight of them about Glenlivat, bewest Balveny some few 
miles.’* Baillie’s Lett. ii. 266. V. Be, prep. 


BEWIDDIED, paH. adj. 
For. 


Deranged, Etti*. 


“ ‘Gin ye dought acoept o* my father’s humble cheer 

the night ’ ‘The oallant's oeufiddied, an’ waur than 

htwiddied,' said Pate, ‘ we hae uae cheer for oursels.’ ” 
Perils of Man, i. 57. . 

From he and Teut, nooed^en insanire. 


To BEWILL, V. a. To cause to go astray, 
Buchan ; i^non. with E. bewilder. 

Mm: Souter's son a mautent loll,— 
thro* the feead a dytit scull. 

'•I kenna what hewUVd him. ^ 

# Torraill Poeum, p. 70. 

From he, and will, lost in error, q. v. 

BEWIS, Bbwys, e. pi. Boughs. 


roTounys about wyth funeral heme grene. 

Doug. Virgil, ij,' V. BstJOII. 


BEWIS, s. pi. Beauties. O. Fr. beauy 
beauty. 

Of ladyes bewtie to declair 
I do rejois to tell 
Sueit, sueit is thalr he\oie. 

Ay whil thai be contractit. 

Maitlmui Poem, p. 187. 

BEWITH, 8. A thing which is employed as 
a substitute for another, although it should 
not answer the end so well. 

Tliis beiaith. when cunyie is scanty, 

Will keep them fTae making din. 

Ramsay's Works, iL 288. 

One wliQ. arrives, when the regular dinner is eaten, 
is said to get “only a hnoUh for a dinner,” S. From 
tho subst. V. conjoined with the prep., q. what one 
must submit to for a time. 

BEWITH, 8. A place of residence, a domi- 
cile, Berths. 

1 am at a loss wliethor to view this as formed in the 
same manner with Bewith, a substitute ; or as allied to 
the Goth, verbs signifying to build, to inhabit, A.-S. 
by -an, Su.-G. ho, ho-a, Im-a, Isl. hy, in pret. buul, in- 
habited ; whence Irud, Su.-G. hod, mansio, E. booth, 
and S. hothie. 

To BEWRY, V. a. To pervert, to distort. 

Than wald I knaw the cause and resoiin qnhy, 
niat ony inycht peniert or j it bewry 
Thy commaimdemontis i 

Doug. Virgil, 313 . 41 . 

Vertere, Virg. Teut. tvroegh-cn, torquere, angere. 

BEWTER, a. The bittern. 

“Ther is great store of — capercalogs, hlachoaks, 
murefowls, heth-hens, swanes, hewteis, turtle-doves, 
herons, dowes, steares or stiiiings,” kc. Sir R. Gor- 
don’s Sutherl. p. 3, 

The author Of the Agr, Surv, of Sutherl. must have 
quoted from another MS. than that from which the 
work has )>een published. For ho writes — “swans, 
benters, turtledoves.” V, p. 169. 

The latter is iindoubtealy an error of some tran- 
scriber. For hexrtei's must mean Bitterns, as we find 
the name sometimes written Butovr, q. v. 

Blakwaks in tho MS. quoted Agr. Surv. is black cock. 
In it also, before “swans,” tarmakins are mentioned. 

BEYOiiTy prep. Beyond, S. 

Back-o'-beyont, adv. 1. At a great distance ; 
synon. Fer ouihyy S. 

“You, wi* some o’ your auld warld stories, that the 
mind o’ man canna resist, whirled tiiern to the booh of 
heyoTd to look at the auld Roman camp,” Antiquary, 
i. 37 . 

The term occurs in the following ludicrous phrase, 
“At the Back’O' -BeyoTU, where the grey mare foaled 
the fiddler,” i.e. threw blip off in the dirt, S. 

2. When a person is asked where he got such 
a thing, and does not choose to tell, he 
answers that he got it at the Back-o^ •Bey only 
Rox]^ji||||^ 

3. It is also used satirically, when one pretends 
net to believe the account given by another 
of the place where he met with any thing, 
Roxb. 
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BEZ WELL, adv^ However, Orkn. ; perhaps 
an abbrev. for “ It will he as welU^ 

BHALIE, 8. A town or village, Gael. 

— “This dwelling stood on the very spot 'where 
Unah’s hut had fonnerly reared its weed -crowned head 
in the centre of the ancient hhalie,^' Clau-Albin, iv. 
341. 

Under the term Bai., I have remarked the radical 
affinity between this and Goth. 6c/, used in a similar 
sense. 

W{,prep. 1. Beyond, S. 

“The infinite favour of God, which hath been ever 
ready to the just, has caused the victo^ to incline t<5 
us hy expectation of man’s engyne.” Pitscottie, p. 30. 

2. Besides, over and above. 

“In this same year, [151 1] the King of Scotland biggcd 
a great shi^), called The great Michael^ which was the 
greatest ship, and of most strength, that ever sailed in 
hhigland or France. For this ship w^ of so ^oat 
stature, and took so much timber, that, except Falk- 
laini, she wasted all the wooils in Fife, which was oak- 
wood, by all timber that was gotten out of Norroway. 
She was twelve score foot of length, and thirty-six 
foot within the sides. 8he was ten foot thick in the 
wall, outed jests of oak in her wall, and boards on 
every aide, so stark and so thick, that no canon could 
go through her.” Pitscottie, p. 107. 

3. Above, more than, in preference to. 

Bot clieiliy niurno and niak thy mane, 

Thow Kirk of Edinbiu’gh allauo. 

For thow may row by all the rest, 

That this day thow wants sickin ane, 

Thy speciall Pastour. 

DavUlsoTie'H Discurs, st. 7. 

Sanctandrois als not to leif out, ' 

His deith thou may donloir but dout. 

Thow kiiawis he hide the Ify the laue ; 

For first in thee he gaue the r6ut - 
Till Antechrist that Roniisohc slauc. Jbid. st. 13. 
i.e. He loved thee above the rest. 

Quhen he was not far fra his grauo, 

He come to the by all the rest. Ibid. 

He made thee his residence in intderence to every 
other place. 

4. In a way of distinction from, S. 

The schipman sayis, “ Rycht weill yc may hin»*kcn, 

Throu graitli takynnys, full derly hy his men. 

His cot armour is seyu in mony steid,” &c, 

Wallace, B. ix. 104, Ed. 1820. 

i.e. “You may certainly distinguish him from his 
men hy, obvious marks.”* 

5. Without. 

“The earle of Angus — appeirod most lustic in the 
queine’s sight, for shoe loved him verrie weill, and 
tuik him to be hir husband, hy the adwyse and couii- 
sall of the lordis, for they knew nothing thairof a long 
time tliairefter.” Pitscotlie’s Cron. p. 284. 

— “The queine had tint hir government of the prince 
and authoritie of the countrie, because shoe takin 
ane husband hy the consent of hir lordis. ” Ibid. p. 285. 

6. Away from, without regard to^^mtrary to. 

Concerning the slaughter of Cumyn, it iS^said : — 
-Tlie King him HeliThiin slew 
In till Drumfress, quhar witnes was inew. 

That hapnys wrang, our gret haist in a King ; 

Till wyrk hy law it may scaith mokill thing. 

Wallace, xi. 1188. MS. 


Tlie mater went all set to cmeltie : 

Full mony goddis and the heuynnis me 
To wytnes drew he, all was hy his wyll : 

Bot all for nocht, none tent was tak tharctylk 

Doitg. Virgil, 228. 36, 
Tlie first is hardy all out hy mesitre. 

Of tymo nor resoun getiis he na cure. 

im. 854. 60. 

By, as thus used, is sometimes directly contrasted 
with ht, as signifying hy in the modem sense of the 
tenn. 

“For I dar Mdlye say, thair sal mair inoonvenientis 
follow on al thingis quhilkis ar done hy ane ordour, nor 
to thole the abuse to the tyme God prouide ane remeid 
he ane ordour. As be oxempyll, in cais thair be ane 
part of the dike quhilk is consumit, & semis of not, 
yit euery man quhilk passis by, suld not cast douu the 
place quhilk he thyukis falteis at his plesour, bot suld 
(geuo his 2 S 6 le be godlie) schaw to the ganiuar to quhain 
it appe^nis to correct the fait. Tnus suld ohnstin 
men scik reformatioim (& that he ane ordour) and 
nocht plane distruotioun, and confusioun, as men dois 
in thir da 3 ri 8 .” Kennedy, Commendatar of Crosraguell, 
p. 73. 74. A. 1658. V. ,4660/ of Vnremoun. 

Tliis may be viewed as an oblique sense of 6y as sig- 
nifying beyond ; perhaps in allusion to an arrow that 
flies wide from the mart. Moes-G. hi, however, is used 
in the sense of contra, adversnm, agreeing with Gr. 
Kara, If thou rcmem^r that thy brother, theim ha^ 
baith hi thuk, has any thing against thee ; Matt. v. 23. 

7. By himsell, or hersell ; denoting the want of 
the exercise of reason ; beside himself or her- 
self. V. Himsell. 

8. By one’s mind, deprived of reason. 

“They ware in no wayes content tharewith, bot 
raged in furie as if they had beine hy thair myndisf 
Pitscottie’s Cix)n. p. 416. 

BY, adv. 1. When, after; q. by tlie time that.’ 

“ By thir words were said, his men were so enraged, 
and rushed so furiously upon the English vanguard, — 
that they put the Englislimen clean abak from their 
standard.’ Pitscottie, p. 31. 

This idiom is very ancient. It does not seem to 
occur in A.-vS. But it is found in Moes-G, Bi the 
galithun tluii hrothrjus is, thanuh gah is galaith ; When 
his brethren were gone up, then wont he also up ; Joh. 
vii. 10. 

2. As signifying although ; as / carena by** 
I don’t care tliough I agree to your proposal, 

S. 

3. Denoting approximation, or tipproach from 
some distance ; Used in the composition of 
various adverbs, S. 

Down-by, adv. Downwards ; impMng the, 
idea that the distance is not great, d. 

In-by, adv. Nearer to any object ; q. .v. 

OuR-BY, adv. This, as well as Through^byy is 
used by neighbours in the phrase, Come 
our-hyj* or “ Come when parks, 

woods, streams, or something that must be 
passed through or Qvevj intervenes between 
their respective resi^hces, S* 

OuT-BY, adv, q. v. 
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ThROUGHiBY. V. OUB-BT. 

Up-BY, adv. Upwards, S- 

BY-COMING, 8. The act of passing by or 
through a place, S. 

“He had gottin in Paris at his hy-eoming Bodin his 
method of hMtos|e ^uhilk he read ower him selff thryse 
or four tymes that quarter.” Melvill’s Diary, Life of 
A. Mel^Ue, i. 429. 

BY-COMMON, adv. Out of the ordinary 
line, by signifying beyond, S. 

“They were represented to me as lads by common in 
capacity.” Ann. of the Par. p. 253. 

By-Common, adj. Singular, Ayi*s. 

“Thouffh he was then but in his thirteenth year, 
he was a oy •common stripling in capacity and souse.” 
R. Gilhaize, iii. 115. 

BY-EAST, towards the east. V. Be, prep. 

BY-GAIN. In the hy^gdin^ 1. Literally, in 
passing, in going by^ Aberd. 

2. Incidentally, ibid. 

BY-GATE, Byoet, e. A by-way, S. 

“ He neuer ansueris to that quhilk was demandit of 
him : bot euer seikand refugis and hygeU, castis in 
mony other maters by it qiihilk is in question, to dis> 
track the readars intentioun and spreit, that lie neuer' 
erccaue it qiihilk is in controversie, nor quhou slaulie 
e ansueris thairto.” J. Tyne’s Refutation of Knox’s 
Ansver, Pref. 7. 

Aff to the Craiga, tlie hale forenoon, 

By a’ the hye^gatea roimd and round, 

Crowds after crowds were flocking down. 

Maym's Siller Oun^ p. 31. 

BY-GOING, 8. The act of passing, 

“In our htj~goin(jy being within distance of cannon 
to the towne, we were amuted with cannon, hagbuts 
of crocke, and with musket.” Monro’s Kxp. ii. p. 15. 

Teut. bygaen signifies to approach, to come near ; 
vfiur-by-gae7tfio pass by. 

BY-HAND, adv. Over, S. V. Hand. 

BY-HOURS, s. p/. Time not allotted to 
regular work, S. 

“In the upper district an apparently economical 
mode chosen, of letting the upholding [of. the 
roads] to small occupiers of limds upon the rood sides ; 
who, it was thought, might give the necessaiy repairs 
at by-hours. These by-hours^ however, seldom oc- 
cuTTM.” Agr. Surv. Peeb. p. 212. 213. 

BY-LYAR, ». A neutral. 

‘hitem, In caise it beis inquyred of all By-lyars^ and 
in speciall of my Lord of Huntlie in the Northe. Ye 
sail axiswer in generall, ane gud^ hope is had of the 
most parte thereof.*’ Knox, p. Wl. From the v. To 
lie byt £. 

To BY^ V. a. To purchase, to buy. 

“ That na burah haue ane wecht to by with, and ane 
vther to sell with, •different in wecht thairfi’a, bot all 
weehtis, mesouris and mettis, for bying and selling, to 
be vniversall baith to bu]:|^ and land in all tymes 
t^irefter.” Acts Marv 15o3, Ed. 1814, p. 540. 

This is also the orthomphy of the Aberd. Beg. 
A. 1538 passim / as, “to oy thame olayss.” 

A. *8. hyg-ant emere. 


Byar, 3. A purchaser; Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, 
V. 16. 

BIAS, a word used as a mark of the superla- 
tive degree; bias bonny ^ very handsome; bias 
hungry^ very hungry, Aberd. 

— “We sent you wamin — by our faithfu’ servant 
Colonel Stuart, whae, we are told, met nae bias cour- 
tesy, your Lordship not even doigniu to see him.” St. 
Johnstoun, ii. 276. 

Perhaps this should rather be written Byous, which 
is the orthography adopted by some of my corre- 
spondents. V. Byous. 

BIB, 8. A term used to denote tlie stomach, 
Ang., borrowed perhaps, from the use of 
that small piece of linen, thus denominated, 
which covers the breast or stomach of a 
child. 

BYBILL, s. A large writing, a scroll so ex- 
tensive that it may be compared to a book. 

“ Excuse if I writ euill, yc may gesse the halfe of it, 
but I can not meude it because I am not wcill at ease, 
and yit very gla«i to writ vnto you, quhen the I'est are 
sleepand, sithe I can not slcipo as they do and as I 
would desire, that is, in your armes my doare loue, 
quhom I pray God to presorue from all eiiyll and send 
you rejwse. I am gangand to seke inyuo till the morne, 
quhen I shall end my Byhill, but I am fascheit that it 
stoppies me to writ newis of my self vnto you, because 
it is so laiig. ~I am irkit & ganging to sleipe, and yit I 
cease not to scriblo all thys paper insamiukle as restis 
thairof.” Detection Q; Mary, ‘Al Lett, to Both well, 
8igi. T. i. b. Lend. edit. 

This letter is evidently called a bybilly because it “is 
so lang.” According to the account which it contains, 
Mary at firat did not design to end her hyhilly or finish 
her epistle, till next day ; but, from the ardour of her 
affection, was afterwards induced to continue writing 
till her paper was filled up. 

The word occurs in a similar sense in O. E. As 
used by Chaucer, Tyiwhitt justly renders it “any 
great book.” 

Yet forgate T to maken rehersaile 
Of waters corosif, and of limailc, 

And of bodies inolliflcation, 

And also of hir induratione, 

Oile.s, ablii8ion.s, metal fusible, 

To tollen all, wold passen any bihlCy 
That o wher is ; wherefore as for the liest 
Of al thise names now wol I mo rest. 

Chanofie's Yemane'a T, v. 16825. 
But nought will I, so mote I thrive, 

Be about to discriue 

All these armes that there wereii. 

For to me were impo.sKible, 

Men might make of hem a bihlfy 
Twenty foote thicke as I trowe : 

For certain who so coud know. 

Might there all the armes seen, 

Of famous folke tliat had been 
In Affrike, Europe, and Asle, 

Sith first began cheualrie. 

House of Faimy iii. 244. 

It occurs in the same sense so early as the time of 
Langland. 

Again your rule and religion I take record at Jesus, 

That said to his disciples, Ne dtis personcmim acceytorea. 
Of thys mater I might make a longe bybU ; 

And of ciirats of christen peple, as clerks bear witnes. 

I shal telleu it for truths sake, take hed who so lykitlu 

P, Ploughman's Vision, Fol. 78. b. 
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Zacli. Boyd is, as far ad I have observed, the latest 
writer who uses the term in this sense. 

“I would gladlie know what a blaoko is that 
which is called, the Booh of the wicked.” Last Battell, 
1629, p. 656. 

In the dark ages, when books were scarce, those, 
which would be most frequently mentioned, would 
doubtless be the BihU and Breviary, Now, the word 
Porteous^ which both in S. and E. originally signified 
a Breviary, seems at length to have denoted, in a more 
general sense, any smaller kind of book, such especially 
as might be used as a Vaderaecum, V. Portkous. In 
the s^o manner, hible might come to ai^ify a book, 
especially one of a larger and loss portaWe size ; and 
be used at length to denote aiiy long scroll. 

Or, this use of the word may bo immediately from 
L. B. hibluB^ a book, (Gr. /St^Xos), which occurs in this 
sense f/om the reign of Charlemagne downwards. Thus 
the copy of the Laws and Statutes in Monasteries was 
called Bihlm Jifdiculortim^ because it indicated what 
was to be done. V. Du Cange. 

Tyrwhitt derives the word, as used by Chaucer, from I 
the Fr. ; and it is not imi)robable that hible might be 
employed in the Fr. copy of tho letter ascribed to 
Mary. But I have met with no direct pi*oof that the 
term was thus used in that language. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that in the dark ages 
hiblus was sometimes used simply to signify paper. 
Thus in a Gl. quoted by Du Cange, vo. Buda, xt is 
said ; Buda, stramentum lecti de bmo^ id est, papyro. 
Isl. biblia, carta, liber ; G. Andr. 

BIBLIOTHEC, s, A library. Fr. 
liotheqne^ Lat. bibliothec-a, 

“ In the bihliothec of the Duke of Florence, thair is 
auld vryttin bukes of the succession of the Paipis,” 
&o, l^icol Bum, F. 97i a, 

Bibliothecar, 8. A librarian ; Lat. bihliothe- 
cat'^ius. 

Anastasius, bibliothecar of the Kirk of Rome^ — I 
^’^tti8 that eftir the death of Leo the fourt, — Bene- 
dictus the thrid vaa chosin immediatlie eftir him, sua 
that your lonet hes na place quhair echo may sitt.” 
Ibid. This regards Pope Joan. 

The tenn is also used, Aberd. Reg. 

BICHMAN. 

I gar the bichman obey ; thar was ua bute ellis. 

Dunbar f Maitland Poerns, p. 56. 

In edit. 1508, it is huthman. This may be a term, 
borrowed from the profession of the person described, 
as he is previously called “ane marenand q. booth* 
Tnatiy or one who sells goods in a booth. 

BYCHT. V. Lycht. 

tgat up agane in the grit hall, 
wie tuquheU be tho tope, and owirtyncit his held, 

Plang him flat in the fyr^," fedderis ana all. — 

Yit he lopd fra tlie low lytht in lyne. 

Ilovlate, ili. 16. 

This is the reading in Bann. MS. I>cht in lyne” 
seems to signify, witn a quick motion. V. Lino, 

BICK, 8. A bitch; “the female of the canine 
kind.” 

A.-S. bicca^ bicce, id. ; Isl. hichiOf catella. It does 
not appear that the 8. word has ever borne that re- 
proacniul and justly detestable sensd^ in which the 
kindred £. term is used. 


To BICK AND BIBB, v. n. To ciy as grouse. 
Birr is expl. as es^cially denoting the Jatter 
part of this cry, Boxb. 

And ay tho murecokke biks and Hnris, 

Bhr is also used by itself. 

Its no the murekokke birrie at mome. 

Nor yitte the doire with hirre bilakine home. 

Wint. Ev, Todea^ u. 70. V. Birb, v. 

Gael. beic*am is to roar, fteic, an outcry. It may \ye 
allied to Belg. hikhen to beat, to chop, as denoting the 
noise made by its wings. 

To BIOKEB, Bykkyb, v. n. This t?., as used 
in S., does not merely* signify, ^^to fight, to 
skirmish, to fight off and on,” as it is defined 
in E. dictionaries. 1. Denoting the constant 
motion of weapons of any kind, and the 
rapid succession of smart strokes, in a battle 
or broil. 

Yngliss archarls, that hardy war and wicht, 

Aiuang the Scottis hykkerit with all thair mycht. 

Wallace, Iv. 666. MS. 
The layff was speris, full nobill in a neid, 

On thair enemys thai bykkyr with glide speid. 

im. be. 846. MS. 

An* on that sleeth Ulysses head 

Sad curses down does bicker, 

Poemf in the Buchan Dialect, p. 6. 

Expl. “rattle j”Gl. 

2. To move quickly ; S. 

This use of the term may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example; “1 met him coming down the gait 
as fast as he could bicker,^* S. 

Three lusty fellows gat of him a clank, 

And round about him bicker*d a’ at anes. 

Boss's Jlelenore, p. 47. 

Properly meant to express the noise made by the 
quick motion of tho feet in rumiing ; synon. Brattle, 

3. It expresses the noise occasioned by succes- 
sive strokes, by throwing of stones, or by 
any rapid motion ; S. 

C. B. bkre, a battle; “Pers. pykar,** id. Gl. 
Wynt. 

Frao thatched eaves the icicles depend 
In glitt’ring show, an’ the once biePring stream, 
Imprison’d by the ice, low-gfowling, nuis 
Below the crystal pavement. — ^ 

Demdaon's Seetaona, p. 166. 

Bicker, Bikering, «. 1. A ficht carried on 
with stones; a term among schoolboys, S. 

— ** Bickers, as they are called, were held on the 
Caltonhill. These bidterings, or skirmishes, took 
place almost every evening a little before dusk, and 
lasted till night parted the combatants : who were 
ly idle app^tioes, of mischievous dispositions, 
de^hted in^haoing each other from knoll to 
knoll with sticks and stones.” Campbell’s Journey, 
ii. 166, ^ 

Palsgrave mentions **heckeryng as synoh* with 
Bcrimyaehe,** and as corresponding to B. iii. 

F. 19; also “6iciter, fightyng, eScarmduciMi.'’ F. 20. 

2. A contention, strife, S. 

There were many and fear breaking, 

about the artx6l^ of peace.; but, tbanks to God, I hope 
that fear be past.” Saillie’iil Lett, jii. 7. , 
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3. A short race, Ayrs. 

I was come round about the hill— 

Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill, 

To keep me sicker ; 

Tho* leeward wnyles, against my will, 

I took a bich&r, Buma^ iii. 41. 

BICKEB, Biquour, b. A bowl, or dish for 
•containing liquor; properly, one made of 
wood ; S. 

** Tradition says, that one of the hospitable proprie- 
tors, after liberally entertaining his guests in the castle, 
was wont to conduct them to this tree, and give them 
an additional bicker there. In those days, it was usual 
with people of rank, to drink out of w'ooden cups or 
bickers tipped with silver.” P. Kilconquhar, Fife, 
Statist. Aco. ix. 297. 

Thus we tuke in the high browln liquor, 

And bang’d about the nectar biquotir. 

Evergreen^ i. 224. 

In Yorkshire the term hegger is used in this sense. 
The definition given, by Dr. Johnson, of E, beaker ^ by 
no means corresponds to the ,senM of this word in 8. 
and other Northern dialects, — *‘a*cup with a spout in 
the form of a bird’s 6cal;.” Similarity of sound had 
induced him to give this definition, as well as e^mon. 
He has indeed followed Skinner in the latter. But he 
only conjectures that such might be tho fonn of the 
beaker ih former times. 

Germ, becher; Isl. baukur, hil'are;^w. bagare; Dan. 
begere; Gr. and L. B. ^iKapi, baccarium; Ital. hicchiere^ 
patera, scyphus. 

The term may be viewed as radically allied to Gr. 
vas aut uma habens ansas, He^cm. ; and 
umula, urceolus, doliolum vel lagenula. 

The origin of the word is obscure. Some have sup- 
posed, fancifully enough, that it is from Bacchna^ his 
image having been formed on cups, as appears from 
Anacreon. But it should also have been proved, that 
the andieut Greeks or Romans had a word similar to 
hickeTf used in the same sense. Isidorus indeed men- 
tions bacchla as denoting vessels first appropriated to 
wine, afterwards to water. But this seems to be com- 
. parativoly a modem word. Wachter derives it, with 
rather more probability, from back^ a small boat. This 
is ^t least more consonant to analogy ; as Lat. cymbium, 
a drinking cup, was form^ from cymba^ a boat ; Isidor. 

Tliis was the term used to denote the cup drunk by 
. the ancient Scandinavians, in honour of their deceas- 
ed herdes. It was not only called Braga-fullf but 
Brage-bikare, V. Keysler, Antiq. Septent. 352-354, 
and Skol. 

It has been often mentioned, as an evidence of tho 
frugality of the ancients, and or the simplicity of their 
manners, that they used drinking vessels made of wood. 
These were often of beech. 

Fabrlcataque fogo 

Pocula. Ovid. Fast. I-. 3. 

V. Rosin. Antiq. Ep^ 377, 378. 

Bickbefu’, 8, As much of any thing, 
whether dry or liquid, as Alls a bicker, S. 

**It*s Just one degree better than a hand-quern — it 
oanna gnnd a bicker/u* of meal in a quarter of an hour.” 
The Pirate, i. 265. 

For they ’at hae a gueed peat-stack — 

I think hae nae great pingle, 

Wl’ a brown bickerfu* to quaff— 

Afore a bleezin* ingle. 

. Beattie's TcdeSf p. 87. 

«. Indelicate toying, Dumfr. ; 
Bageniin synbn., Fife. 


This may be from the v, to Bicker^ as convoying the 
idea of struggling. But it has most probably had a 
common origin with the term immediately following. 

BICKER-RAID, a. The name given to an 
indecent frolick which formerly prevailed in 
harvest, after the labourers had finished 
dinner. A young man, laying hold of a 
girl, threw her down, and tho test covered 
them with their empty bickers ; Roxb. 

In forming a Border compound, it was abundantly 
natural to conjoin this with the term Raid, 

The custom is now extinct. But- 1 am informed 
that, within these thirty years, a clergyman, in fericing 
the tahles at a sacrament, debarred all who hod been 
guilty of engaging in the Bicker-raid in hairst. 

To BID, V. a. 1. To desire, to. pray for. 

Daif we riches, no bettir life we Udy 
Of science thocht the snull be hair aUd blind. 

HmrysonSf Batinatym Poems y p. 12d. 

This sense is common in 0. E. 

So will Christe of his curtesye, & men cry him mercy, 
Both forgene and forget, and yet hyd for vs 
To tho father of heauon forgiuones to hano. 

P. PloughmaUf Fol. 05. a. 

2. To care for, to value. 

As to the first place, now bid I not to craif it, 

Althoch it bo Muestheua wont to have it ; 

Hot Ibid not to striffe and wyn the gre. 

Doug, Virgil, 184. 24. 

Rudd, renders it thus, “ q. hkle ngt, non moror.” It 

' seems, however, to be rather an oblique sense of the r. 
as signifying to desire, q. ‘‘lam not anxious in regard 
to it?’ Fi'om the same origin with Bkdis, q. v. 

BIDDABLE, adj\ Obedient, pliable in tem- 
per. A biddable bair% a child that cheer- 
fully does what is desired or enjoined ; S. 
from the E. v. hidy to command. 

Biddableness, b. Disposition to obey, com- 
pliant temper, S. 

Biddablie, adv. ' Obediently. 

To BIDE, Byde, V. a. 1. To await, to wait 
for. 

“The Deel hides hm day,” S. Prov. “Taken from 
a supposition that the Devil, when he enters into a 
covenant with a witch, sets her the date of her life, 
which he stands to. Spoken when people demand a 
debt or wages before it is due.” Kelly, p. 303. 

2. To wait, as apparently implying the idea of 
defiance. 

Monro sends out rickmaster Forbes with good 
horsemen and 24 musketeers, to bring back thir goods 
out of Auchindown frao the robber thereof ; but John 
Dugar stoutly bade them, and defended his prey man- 
fully.” Spalding, i. 234. 

3. To suffer, to endure. He bides a great 
deal of paia ; ” S. Westmorel. id. 

What my conditimm was, I canna tell. 

My fa© lot never be sac hard bestead. 

Or forc’d to hyde the bydings that I oaid, 

Ross's Hetenore, p. 87. 

“ It wiU hide billinge at ; it will bear working at. 
North.” GL Grose. 
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This is only an oblique sense of Moes-G. 6€<cf-an, 
A.-S. bid^atit exspectare : for what is eudurinff, but 
waiting ? Moes-rt. us-beidjande, bearing long in adverse 
circumstances, Luk, xviii. 7. 

To Bide, or Bti) at, v. n. To persist, to abide 

by- 

— “I oblyss 'my self be this my hand-wryto, with 
the grace of tiod, to preif him ane heretyko be (iotldis 
W'orde, conform to the doctryne, jugement and under- 
standyug of the maist ancient and godlie wrvttaris — 
gif he will saye and hyd att that the mess is ydolatrie.” 
Corsraguoll to AVillok, Keith^s Hist. App. p. 195, 196. 

It is also used actively : — 

** All thys — I haif wryttin, not Ijelicvand hot ye wald 
haif bidden att the jugement of the anccant doctouris.” 
Ibid. p. 198. 

To Byde ley or v. a. To adhere to ; as, 
ril VO hide he that agreernenty S.; the same 
with Byde aU 

* I nevir sayd I wold byde. he the Doctouris contrare ’ 
to the scripture. — Bot I am contentit to be jugit be 
the scripture tnielie understand ; for I know the holie 
t Joist and the scripture are not contrare one to the 
uther.” Willok, Ijott. to Corsraguell, Keith’s Hist. 
App. p. 198. 

“The burgh of Aberdeen hiding by the king more 
stoutly than wisely, and hearing daily of great pre- 
parationa making in the aputh, began to look to them- 
selves, and to use all possible means for their defence.” 
Spalding’s Troubles, i. 102. 

To Byde KKAAVLEGE, to bear investigation ; 
an old forensic term. V. Knawlege. 

Bide, v<r. Applied to what one endures. A 
ieirible hidcy pain so acute as scarcely to bo 
tolerable, Loth, 

Bydings, 8, pL Evil endured, what one has 
to suffer, Aug. 

My fao let never he sae liard bestead ; 

Or forc’d to hyde the hydings that I baid. 

Jioss's Ilele^wre, p. 87. 

Tliat is, “to endure the hardships that I have en- 
dured,” I 

To Bide he^ v. n. To continue in one state, 
S. It is applied to one of an inconstant 
disposition. 

This phrase is variously used. Of a sick person, it 
is also said, that he does not bide be, when he seems to 
i*ecover the one hour, and relapses the next ; S. B. 

Bidings, 8, pL Sufferings. V. Bide, t\ 

BIEYFIR, 8. The designation given to the 
double portion of meat formerly allotted, by 
a chief, to his Galloglach or armour-bearer, 
in the Western Islands. 

“The measure of meat usually given him, is call’d 
tb this day Biefyfir, that is, a man’s portion ; meaning 
thereby an oxtraordinai^ man, whose strength and 
courage distinguish’d him from the common sort,” 
Martin’s West. Isl. p. 104. 

Gael, biadhy meat, food, and /ear a man. 


BIEYTAW, B. The name given the food 
served up to stra^rs, tSken immediately 
after being at sea, West. Islands. 

“When any strangers — resort thither, the natives, 
immediately uter, their landing, oblige them to eat, 
even though they should have liberally eat and drunk? 
but an hour before their landing there. And this meal 
they call Bieyta'vy i.e. ocean meat, for they presume 
that the sharp air of the ocean — must needs give them 
a good apatite.” Martin’s West. Isl. p. 96. 

j^otwithstanding the resemblance to Bieyfivy moat 
probably of Scandinavian origin; q. heU-hciv from 
Isl. beit, esca, food^ and ha/, Dan. Aav, mare, the 
sea ; as rightly renaered by Martin. 

BIELD, 8. Shelter. V. Beild. 

Biely, adj. Affording shelter, Gall., for 
Bieldy. 

The sun. more potent, temperates the clouds, 

An’ Spring peeps cautiou.s on the biely braes. 

Davidson's ikasonSy p. 176. V. BeilDT. 

To BIELD, V. a. To protest, S. V. Beild. 

BIER, 8, Expl. as signifying twenty threads 
in the breadth of a web. V. Porter. 

“ Also another coarse coloured thread, through every 
two hundred threads, — so as to distinguish tHe number 
of biers or scored of threads in the breadth of the said 
cloth.” Maxw. Sel. Trans, p. 398. 

BIERDI.Y, Bieblt, adj. 

Then out and »pake the hierdly bride. 

Was a’ goud to the chin ; 

“ Gin she be fine without,” says she, 

“ We’s bo as fine within,” 

Jamieson's Popular Ball. li. 133. 

0 he has doen him to his ha* 

To mak him bierly cheer. 

Ibid. p. 195. 

“Like one that has been well fed; stout and larg , 
Gl. It is viewed as the same with Burdly, q. v. But 
to me it seems rather to simify, fit, proper, becoming, 
from Isl, hyrdar, her, decet, opportet. In the second 
extract this is the obvious sense. Bierdly seems used, 
in the fonner, somewhat' obliquely, q. the comely 
biide ; or perhaps, one drest as became her rank. 

BIERLING, «. A galley, S. B. 

“ He was low of stature, but of matchless strength, 
and skill in aims ; kept always a bierlin or galley in 
this place with 12 or 20 armed men, ready for any 
enterprise.” P. Edderachylis, Statist. Aoc. vi. 292. 

BIERLY, ad/. Big, S.B. 

HIh cousin was a bierly swank, 

A dorf young man, hecht Rob.— 

Christmas BdHngy Shnner's Misc. Poet. p. 128. 
This seems merely the loeal prohunci^ion of 
Burly, q. v. 

To BIETLE, Beetle, v. n. 1. To amend, 
to grow better ; applied to the state of one’s 
hewth, .W. Loth. 

2. To recover ; applied to the vegetable king- 
dom. when its products have been in a state 
of decay; as, ‘‘The crap’s beetlin! now,” 
ibid. 

Evidently a dimin. from A.-S. beoUUm, het-m, con- 
valescere, melius habere, or some synon, northern v. 
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formed by ij^eans of that termiimtion, which at times 
expresses continuatiozL V. the letter I 4 . 

BIG, Bigkj, ». A particular species of barley, 
also denominated bear, S. 

“Bear or higg (a kind of muin with four rows on 

* each kead) is sown from the beginning to the 20th of 
May.” P. Purisdeer, Dumfr. Statist. Acc. iv. 460. 

' The vegetable pi^uctions are hig^ a small species 
of baHey, of which meal and malt are made.^’ — P. 
Holme, Orkney, ibid. v. 407. 

This term being used in Orkne^ it has most pro- 
bably come to us from Scandinavia. lal. bigg, hggg, 
hordeum; Dan. hyg, Su.-G. biugg, id. The wonl is 
also used in Cumberland. « 

Rudbeck thinks that this name had been given to 
barley from bin, grandis, th^ grain being larger than 
that of oats. V. Chester Bear. 

To BIG, Btg, V, a. To build ; S., Cumb. 
Westmorel,, id. 

On Gargownno was bvggyt a small peill, 

That wamyat was wiiu men and wittaill wdll, 

Within a ayk, bathe doss chawmer and hail. 

Walluc^, iv. 213. MS. 

“Also he Ugged the g^t hall of Stirling, within 
the said castle.’* Pitscottie, p. 80. 

This word occurs in O. £. although not very fre- 
quently. 

The toun he fond paired k schent, 

Kirkes, houses beten doim, 

To the kyng thoi ment tham of the toun, — 

He bigged it eft that are was playn. 

JR, Jlinmne, Pref. clxxrviii. 

* A.-S. bycg-an, Isl. hypg-ia, Su.-G. aedihcaro, 

inatruero, a frequentative from bo, id. ; as it is custo- 
mary with the Goths thus to augment monosyllables 
in 0 ; as, sugg-a from so, a sow. V. Hire, vo. nygga. 

To Big, v, n. To build a nest. This use of 
the term is universal in S, 

« The gray Wallow bigs i’ the cot-house wa’. 

Jiemaivs Nith^diUe Smxg, p. 110. 
There's a spur crab grows at our barn wa’; 

— And the birds winna Ug in't nor sing in’t ava. 

Ibid, p. 118 . 

■ It is used actively, however, and with the a, in the 
same sense, in Sw. Bygga bo, to build or make a nest. 
Dan. bygger reedCy id. 

To Big round one, to surround, Aberd, 

To Big upon^ v, a. To fall upon, to attack, 
Aberd.; perhaps from the idea of the ap- 
proaches made by a besieging enemy, 

BIG-COAT, «. A great coat, S. 

BYGANE, BiGAifB, Bygone, adj. 1. Past ; 
S. The latter is mentioned by Dr. Johnson 
as * a Scotch woi^i,” 

“ It is decretit be the haill Parliament, and forbid- 
din be onr Soutane Lord the Kiug^ that ony liggis or 
bandis be amangis his hegis in the Realme. 

And gif ony hes bone maid in tymo hygdne, that thay 
be not keipit nor haldin in tyme to cum.” Acts J a. 1. 
1424, c. 33. Edit. 1566. 

“ When he Was removed, all those who had relation 
to the Irish business, lighW so sharply upon him, that 
many did think their censure was not so much for his 

S it behaviour, as |ar some by-gone quarrels.” 
e’s Lett. 1 . 198. 

* * I wrote to you at length of all our bygone proceed- 
ings.” Ibid4 p. 219, . , M ' ’ 


2. Preceding ; equivalent to E, predeceased. 

Reduce ye now into your myndia ilkane 
The wourthy actis of your eldaris bigane, 

Doug. Virgil, 825. 22. 

Byganbs, Bigones, used as s. pi denoting 
what is past, but properly incluaing the idea 
of transgression or defect, 1. It denotes of- 
fences against the sovereign, or the state, 
real or supposed. 

“ The king took the books on himself, and dis- 

charged the bishops of all fault, condemned all the sup- 
plications and subscriptions, and all meetings and com- 
missions hitherto for that end ; but pardoned bygones, 
discharging all such meeting in time to come, under 
the highest pains.” Baillie’a Lett. i. 32. 

“Tho King has granted them peace, oblivion for by- 
gones, liberty of conscience, and all they desire for time 
to come.” Ibid. ii. 22. 

In this sense the word is used proverbially ; *Let 
hy-ganea he by-gams, let past offences be forgotten : 
praeterita praoteroantur, «. 

2. It is used in relation to the quarrels of lovers, 
or grounds of offence given by either party, 

Hard by an aged tree 
Twa lovers fondly stray, 

Love darts from Kotty’s e'e, 

More blyth than op'ning day. 

All hyganes are forgot ana gone, 

And Arthur views her as his own. 

Morism’a Poems, p. 186. 

3. It often denotes arrears, sums of money for- 
merly due, but not paid, S. 

“ Having received no stipend when he was ejected, 
ho was advised to go up to London, and apply to his 
Majesty for a warrant to uplift what was his justly, 
and by law ; which ho did :—he was told for answer, 
That he could have no warrant for bygones, unless lie 
would for time to come conform to the established 
church.” Wodrow’s Hist. ii. 256. 

BIGGAR, s, A builder, one who carries on a 
building. 

“Item, to advise gif tho chaplaine hes the annuell 
under reversion, and contributis with the biggar, — to 
considder how lang thereafter the annuell sail be un- 
redeemable.” Acts Mary, 1561. c. 10. Murray. 

BIGGIE, Biggin, s, A linen cap, Ayrs. 

** Biggie, or Biggin, a linen cap.” Gl. Survey C. of 
Ayi% p. 690. Biggie is used in Lanarks. 

Tlie writer properly derives it from Fr. beguin. V. 
Bigonkt. 

BIGGING, Byggyn, Byggynge, A build- 
ing ; a house, property of a larger size, as 
opposed to a cottage, S. 

Thai led Wallace quhar that this byggynge wass ; 

He thocht to assaill it, ferby or he wald pass. 

Wallace, Iv. 217. MS. 

— Fyre blesis in his hie biggingis swakkit 

Doug, Virgil, 260. 1. 
When he come to his byagynge. 

He welcomed fayr that My yunge. 

Emwre, Ritsinis K. M. R. v. 769. 
Biggin, a building, Gl. WestmoreL Isl. bigging, 
struotura. 

Biggit, part. pa. Built. This word is used 
in ranous senses, S. 

Z 
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Biggit land f **land where there are houses or build- 
in^,” Pink. This elCpression, which is still contrasted 
with one’s situation in a solitude, or far from any 
shelter during a storm, has been long used in S. 

And quhen thai com in higgit land, 

Wittail and mete yneuch thai t'and. 

Barbour, xiv. 883. MS. 

A weMl biggit body is one who has acquired a good 
deal of wealth, S. B. 

This term, as applied to the body of man or beast, 
respects growth ; weill biggit, well-OTown, lusty. *‘Tho 
man was well bigged, of a targe, fair and good manly 
countenance.” Ja. Melvill’s MS. Mem. p. 54. 

Biggit. 

On grand no greif quhill thai the gret ost m 
Wald thai uocht rest, the rinkis so thai ryde. 

Bot fra thai saw thair «ute, and thair semblie, 

It cold tliame bre, and biooit thame to byde. 

^ King Hart, i. 24. 

• lk)th these are given in 01. Pink, as words not 
understood. Bre may either signify, affidght, from 
A.«S. breg-ean, terrore ; or disturb, from Su.-G. bry, 
vexare, turbare. The sense of higgit may be, inclined; 
from A.-S. byy-an, floctere. “It frightened or dis- 
turlied them, and disposed them to stay back.” 

liiGGiT wa’s, 8. pL Buildings, houses, S. 

‘ * I can do what would freeze the blood o’ them that 
is bred in biggit wa'a for naethiiig but to bind bairns 
heads, and to hap them in the cradle.” Guy Maiiner- 
ing, iii. 150. 

BIGHT, 8. 1. A loop upon a rope, Loth. 

2. The inclination of a bay, ibid. 

Teut. high-m, pandari, incurvari, flecti. Isl. hugt, 
curvatura, sinus. V. Booout. 

BIGHTSOM, adj. Implying an easy air, 
and, at the same time, activity, S. B. 

When cogs are skini’d, an’ cim streekit, 

The yellow drops fast in are steekit : 

Plump goes the staff, Meg views, wi^ pleasure, 

The hocking, thick'ning, yellow treasure ; 

She gies her clouk a biqhtsom bow, 

Up fly the knots of yellow hue. 

Morlson's Po<nns, p. 111. 

Chuk denotes the hand. Perhaps q. buxom, from 
A.-S. boesum, flexibilis ; byg^an, to bend. 

BIGLY, Bygly, adj. 

. Soho wynnit in a higly hour ; 

On fold was none so mir. 

Blwly Serk, st. 2. S. P. li, iii. 190. 

Big, Gl. Pink. It may perhaps simify commodious, 
or habitable, from A.-S. hig^an, habitarc, and Uc, 
siinilis. 

She’s ta’en her to her biyly hour, 

Ah fast as she could fare ; 

And she has drank a sleepy draught 
That she had mixed wi* care. 

Oay Oo8s Hawk, Minstrelsy Border, ii. 11. 

O bigged hae they a bigly hour 
Fast by the roaring strand ; 

And there was mair mirth in the ladyes' hour, 

Nor in a’ her father’s land. 

Rose the Red and White Lily, Ibid. p. 68. 

This epithet frequently occurs in 0. E. It is con- 
joined with /toics, landys, and hlya. 

The holy armyte brente he thare, 

And left that bygly hows full bare, 

That semeW was to see. 

Le Bvne Florence, Ritson^s B. M. It ill. 63^ 


It cannot here signify big; for it it applied to a 
hermit’s cell. It may admit of this sense m the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

And yf thou sende hur not soone 
He wyll dystroye tl^ bygly landys, 

And.slee all that before hym standys, 

And lose full many a Ijie. Ibid, p..ll. ^ 
Yf y gyltles be of thys, 

Bryng me to thy bygly blys, 

For thy grete godnede. Ibid* p. 71. 

BIGLIE, Biaj.Y, adj. Pleasant, delightful ; 
at times applied ta situation, Ettr. ^r. 

She has ta’on her to her bigly hour 
As fast as she could fare. 

Minstrelsy Border, ii. 11. 

lal. byggileg-r, habitabilis, from hyggda, aedificare. 

BIGLIE, adj* Rather large, Ettr. For. 

This must be viewed as a different word from the 
former, and as derived from Big, largo, q. big-like, from 
the appearance of largeness. 

BIGONET, 8. A linen cap or coif. 

Good humour and white bigonets shall be 
Guards to my face, to keep his love for me. 

Ranisay*8 Poems, ii. 84. 

I would rather derive the term from Pr. heguine, 
also biguenette, a nun of a certain order in Flanders ; 
08 denoting a resemblance to the head-dress. V. 
Biggie. 

From the same origin with E. biggin, “ a kind of 
coif, or liimen-cap for a young child ; ” Phillins, Pr. 
begum, id, This. is denved from begue, speaking in- 
distinctly ; as this is the cose with children when they 
begin to speak ; Diet. Trev. 

BIGS, Barbour, xix. 392. Pink. ed. Leg. 
Lugis, 

Tharfbr thaim alsua lierbryit thai ; 

And stent pailyowny.s in hy, 

Tentis and lugis als tharby, ' 
lliai gert mak, and act all on raw. 

MS. ; Edit. 1620, Tents and ludges. 

BYILYEIT, part. pa. Boiled. * 

“Item, to my Ladie and hir servandis daylie, — ij 
byilyeit pulterie, ij caponis rested,” &o. Chalmers’s 
Mary, i. 178. 

BYK. 

^ My malne is turnit into quhyt, 

And thairof ye hef all the wyt. 

When uthir hors hed brane to byk, 

I gat bot gress, grype gif T wald. 

Dunbar, Maitland. Pomns, p. 112. 

This might he derived from Belg. hikk-en, to chop, 
to beat ; ^so, to eat. Daar valt niet te bikken; “There 
is nothing to eat.” But most probably it is on error of 
some transcriber for bite or eat. The rh)rme evi- 
dently requires this correction. Itcan scarcely be sup- 
posed that Dtmbar would wri^ byk, as corresponding 
to quhyt and v^t. The meaning evidently is ; “ When 
other horses, in winter, were f^ on bran, he had no- 
thing but gms to nibble at, although at the risk of his 
being seized with gripes, from its coMness.”' 

BYKAT, Beikat, s . A male salmon ; so 
called, when come to a certain age, because 
of the beak which grows in his under jaw; 
Ang. 

This is evidently analogous to Fr. becard, orpl. by 
Cotgr. a female eaunon. But, according to Others, the 
t^irm denotes any salmon of which the beak or snout 
grows hookdd, as the year advaooes. V. Diet, Trev. 
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BIKE, Bmc, Btik, Bbik, «. 1. A building, 
an habitation, S. 

Mony buijih, nfbny hour, raony big bike / 

Mony kynrik to his dame ctlnuy to knaw : 

MaOeris full menskfull, with mony deip dike ; 

• ’ Selcouth war the sevint part to say at saw. 

Qawan and OoL ii. 8. 

It 10 still occasionally used in this sensOt S. B. 

And naething was Hahbie now scant in, 

To mak him as oo tide’s you like ; 

For nocht but a house-wife was wantin’ 

To plenish his weel foggit byke. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball. i. 203. 

This mig:ht seem a metaph. use of the word in allu- 
sion to a hive, from the use of foggit. But the latter 
is equivalent to proxnded, 

2. A nest or hive of bees, wasps, or ants, S. 

Wde like 

Quhen that the herd has Ihnd the beis hike^ 

Closit vnder ane deme cauerne of staiiia ; 

And fyllit has full sone that Util wanys^ 

Wyth smoik of soure and bitter rekis stew. 

Doug. Virgil^ 432. 10. 

Byiky 113. 50. BehiJee^ 239, b. 16. Beik^ Ross. V. 
Smkrvy. 

“ I wyl remembir vow ane fabil. Ane tod was ouir- 
set with ane hyke of neis, contincwally soukand out hir 
blud.” Bollend. Cron. B. xii. c. 7. Examine mus- 
carum oppressa ; Booth. * 

3. A building erected for the preservation of 
grain; Caithn. 

Here are neither bams nor graineries j the com is 
thrashed out and preserved in the chaflf in which 
are stacks in shape of bee-hives, thatched quite round, 
where it will keep good for two years.” Pennant’s 
Tour in S. 1769, p. 167. 

4. Metaph. an association or collective body; S. 

In that court sal come monie one 
Of the blak hyke of Babylono : 

The innocent blude that day sal cry, 

Ane lowdo vengeance full piteouslv. 

Lyndaai/s Warkis^ 1692, p. 167. 

O heartsoine labour 1 wordy time and pains 1 
That frae the best esteem and friendship gains : 

Be that my luck, and let the greedy hike 
Stockjob the warld amang them as they like. 

• * Ramsay's Works^ ii. 821. 

To skail the hyke^ metaph. to disperse an assembly 
of whatever kind ; S. * 

Rudd, mentions A.-S. hycg-asif to build, as probably 
the origin of this word, as denoting a hive ; bocauso of 
the admirable structure of the mves of these little 
animals. Shall we suppose that Douglas himself al- 
ludes to this as the origin, when he substitutes wanyst 
or habitation, for what he has already denominated 
byke f At any rate Rudd, is right in his conjecture. 

5. A j^^aluable collection of whatever kind, when 
acquired without labour or beyond expecta- 
tion. Thus, when one has got a consider- 
able sum of money, or other moveables, by 
the death of another, especiallv if this was 
not looked for, it is said ; He has gotten^ or 
/wnd, a mde hike^ Tweed.; evidently in allu- 
sion to the findiiig of a wild hive. 

This corresponds to the S. designation, when fully 
expressed, a oee-6yibe; as it is given by Doug. 239, 
b. 16. 

I famd not in all that feild— ane he hike^ 


6. It is used in a similar sense in S. B. only 
denoting trifles. 

any hidden collection of small matters.” 
Gl. Surv. Nairn and Moray. 

Bike is still used with respect to what are called 
v)ifd beest denoting a liive in the earth, the tonn skep 
being appropriated to those that are domesticated. 

Isl. hitkar indeed denotes a hive, alvear ; and Tent. 
bie-bockf bie-buyekf apiarium, alvearium, Kilian. Yet 
the some learned writer explains buyekvast woonen^ 
fixam se^lem tenero, domicilium habere fixam et stabile. 
The Isl. word is probably from Su.-G. byyg-a to build, 
part. i>a. hygdt ; q. something prepared or built. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that the word, as used 
in sense 2, is the same with that denoting a habitation. 
Isl. hxgd^ indeed, is rendeiM habitatio ; Verel. And 
what is a hyke or bee-bike^ but a building or habitation 
of bees ? 

To Bike, v, n. To hive, to gather togethej 
like bees, South of S. 

— ’Tis woel kond by mony a ane, 

Tlie lads about me biket^ 

In wedlock’s baud wad laid thbir skin 
To mine whene’er I liket. 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 16. 17. 

Byking, 8, A hive, a swarm ; synon. with 
Bike, Byke, Ettr. For. 

** We haena cheer for oursels, let al>o for a ftyking o’ 
English lords and squires.” Perils of Man, i. 57. 

BYKNYF, Byknife, ». 

‘‘Thre new Aherd. Rog. A. 1641. 

Our to this bischop now is he gaue ; 

Uis letter of tak lies with him tano ; 

Sayanii ye man be guile, my lord. — 

This angle noble in my neife 
Vnto your lordschip I will gifo, 

To cause you to renew my tackis.;— 

The angle noble first ho tuiko. 

And syne tlie letters for to Juike : 

With that his by knife furth lies tano, 

And maid him iwentio tackis of ane. 

Ley. Bp. St. Andrsis^ l*oein.H l^th Cent. p. 823. 

‘‘That Schir Johno — content. & payo—to the said 
William Honrisono for — xviij d, lane furthe of his 
pui’ss, a byknyf vi d.” &c. Act. Audit. A. 1478, p. 82. 

It bad occurred to me that this might si^ify a house- 
knife, one for domiciliary uses, from A.-S. bye habita- 
tio, and cnify cultcr. And the cominou use of the term 
seems to 6onfimi this idea, as it denotes “a knife not 
laid up among the rest, but left for common use in 
some accessible place,” Aberd. It may, however, sig- 
nify a knife lying by one, or at hand. • 

bykynis, «. 

“Viij bykynMth^ price of the pece iij d. Aberd. 
Reg. A. 1544, V. 19. Bodkins? V. Boiken. 

BILBIE, s. Shelter, residence ; Ang. 

This, I apprehend, is a very ancient word. It may 
be either from Su.-G. hylfj habitaculum, and by, pagus, 
conjoined, as denoting residence in a yllago ; or more 
simply, from Bolbify villa primaria, wdiich, according to 
Ihro, is comp, of holy the trunk, and />//, a village ; “a 
metaphor,” he says, “ borrowed from the human body, 
which contains many minute parts in itself. Opposed 
to this, is the phrase afgarda by ; denoting a village, 
the land of which is cultivated within the limits of an- 
other.” 

But besides that the metaphor is far-fetched, the 
reason assigned for the <mposito designation would 
suggest, that the first syUablo was not formed from holy 
truncus, but from holt pt^dium, which, although writ* 
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ten in the same maimer, is auite a different word. For, 
according to this view, bothy would signify a village 
which hub a praediumf or territow of its own, annexed 
to it. This would certainly exhibit' the contrast more 
strictly and forcibly than the ctymox^ given by Ihre. 

BILCH, (gutt.) 1. A lusty person. V. 

Belch. 

2. It has a meaning directly the reverse, in 
Selkirks, denoting a little, crooked, insig- 
nificant person.” 

This seems analogous to the first sense of Belch, as 
signifying a monster. 

To BILCH, (cA soft) j;. n. To limp, to halt, 
Tweedd. Roxb.;synon. Hilch. 

. The only term that might be viewed as having 
affinity, is Teut. hulck-en, molinare se ; or Isl. byh-a 
volutare, billtaf casus, lapsus. 

Bilcher, s. One who halts, ibid. 

BILDEjR, 4. A scab, Ang. 

Evidently allied to A.-S. byte, carbunculus ; Teut. 
huyle, id. buyl-m, extuberare. But it more nearly re- 
sembles the Su.-G. synonyme holda or hoeXd, ulcus, bu- 
bo, which Ihre deduces from Isl. boLya, intumescere. 

BILEDAME, s. A great-grandmother. 

The last caice, 

As my biledaiM old Gurgunnald told me, 

I allege non vthir auctonte. 

ColkelUe Sow, v. 902. 

This is nhdoubtedly the same with £. beldam, from 
belle dame, which. Dr, Johnson says, old Fr. sig- 
nified probably an old woman. ” But it seems more pro- 
bable, that it was an honourable title of consanguinity ; 
and that as E. graiidam denotes a grandmother, in 0. 
Fr., grandC’dame had the same sense in common with 
rande-mere ; and that the next degree backwards was 
elk-dame, a great-gi’andmother. That this is its 
simification, in the passage quoted, will not admit of 
a doubt. Fof it is previously said ; 

I reid not this in story autentyfe ; • 

I did it leir at 'aue full auld wyfe, 

My gritgraundavie, men call her Gurgunnald. 

Ibid. V. 628. 

Beldam seems to have had a common fate with 
Luckie, which as well as Luckie-minnk, still signifies a 
grandmother, although transferred to an old woman, 
and often used disrespectfully. 

HI LEFT, pret Remained, abode. 

With other workmen mo, 

♦ He bile/t al night 

In land. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 36. st. 64. 

A. -8. belif-an, superesse, to remain ; Alcm. biliben. 
Franc, biliu-en, manere ; Schilter. 

To BYLEPE, V, a. To cover, as a stallion 
does a mare. 

Twa fterae stedls therein yokit yfere, 

Cummyn of the kynd of heuinlye hors were, 

Quhilk Circe crafty and ingenyus,- - 
Be ane quent way fra hir awin fader staw, 

Makand his stedes bylepe meris vnknaw,— 

, Bye mauer hors engendnt of bastard ^ynd. 

Doug, Virgil, 216. 1. 87. 

A.-S. behleap-an, insilire ; Su.-G. loep-a, Teut. hop- 
en, catiilire ; Germ, heiauff-en, id. 

BILES, Btlis, 8, A sort of game for four 
persons. 


** I had the honour, said Batidol|>h to Jpecil, to play 
a party at a game oallod the BUis, my mistress Bmn 
[Mary Beton, the maid of hmiour] and I, against the 
Queen and my lord Damley, tba women to have the 
winnings.” Chaim. 'Life of Mary, i. 188. 

**Sio playis wnlefull, k i^ieoiallie cartis, dyiss, ta« 
billis, goif, kylis, bytk, k sic 4^ther playis.” Aberd^, 
Reg. A. 1566, V. 26. 

This seems to have been the game of billiards ; Fr. 
hille signifying a small bowl or billiard ball. This has 
been traced to Lat. pda, 

BILF, s. 

“What think ye o* yoursels, ye oonartly hashes, 
lyin’ up there Bookin’ the grey-bairaB, an’ nursin' thae 
muokle bdf» o’ kytes o* yours ? ” S^sint Patrick, iii. 
266. V. Belch, Bilch. 

BILF, 8. A blunt stroke, Ayrs. Lanarks.; 
Beffy Baffy synon. 

“ She gave a pawkie look at the stripling, and — hit 
the mlly a bdf on the back, saying it was a ne’er-do- 
weel tr^e he had ta’en up.” &. Gilhaii^, i. 70. 

BILGET, 8, A projection for the support of 
a shelf, or any thing else, Aberd. 

Teut. hulget, bulga ; O. Goth, bulgda, to swell out. 

BILGET, adj. Bulged, jutting out. 

An one al most ye-wend to sey in fere, 

Cryis Caicos, nor Grekis instrument 
Of Troy the wallis sal nouer hurt nor rent, 

Les then agane the land of Arge he socht, 

With alkin portage, quhilk was bidder brocht 
In barge, or bilgd oalllnger, ouer se. 

Doiig. Virgil, 44. 89. 

Rudd, had rendered this as a s., but corrects his mis- 
take in Add. He traces the word to Germ. Imlg, bulga, 
or hauch, venter. But it seems naturally allied to Su.-G. 
bu1y-ia, to swell, whence Isl. bylgia, a billow. Or, it® 
origin is more immediately found in Isl. eg beige-, cuiwo ; 
belgia huopta, infiare buccas, G. Andr. p. 25, 26. 

To BILL, V, a, 1. To register, to record. 

In Booke of Lyfe, there shall 
I see me hilled, 

A uthoT^s Meditation, Forbeses Bubvlusi p. 166. 

2. To give a legal information against, to in- 
dict, apparently synon. w^tb Delatey Dilate, 

“That the wardanis of the mercheis foiranent £ng- 
lan^tak diligent inc^uisitioun quhat Inglismen occupiis 
ony Scottis gnmd m pasturage or tiSage ; And thai 
bill the ^jersouis offendouris in that behadff aganis the 
treateis,” &c. Acts Ja. VI. 1687, Ed. 1814, p. 466. 

Johns, mentions the v. to hill, as a cant word, signi- 
fying “to publish by an advertisement ; ” and justly 
views it as formed from the noun. 

BILL, if. A bull (taunfii)vS. 

He views the warsl^ laughing wi* himsel , . 

At seeinff auld bratmy ^owr, m^d shake his nools ; 

—Dares him in fight gainst aliy fremmit bill, 

homdeoni'e Poems, p. 45. 

This is .evidently a corruption. Johns* derives the 
E. term from Belg. hoUe, id. This Juinus, in his usual 
way, traces to Gr. /9oXi;, ictus, a stroke, be<AU8e this 
animal strikes with his horns. Waohter more properly 
refers to Germ, hdl-et^ mugire, to btUow. The v, ap- 
pears more in an original form, in 6w. 6oe/-a, lu. 
oaul-a, id. It is no inoonsidsrable proof that this is 
the root, that in Isl. not only does heSda signify a oow, 
^denominated, according to Andr* from its lowing, 
p. 25,) but hauli, a bull, 

In some instances, the uhme of a ttude Animal, in one 
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Ijingaa^y i^uld seem to be transferred to the female, 
in anoUier. But even where this ap{>ear8 to be the 
case, upon due examination it will be found that it is 
pot precisely the same word which was used, in the 
more ancient language, in a masculine sense. Thus, 
it might seem that we borrow our name for a hen, 

9 from that which signifies a cock in the Teut. ; and that 
the term mare is the same that in Germ, denotes a 
horse. But Teut. han or haen a cock, assuming a 
feminine termination, appears as hanne, gallina, whence 
our hm. Germ, mar a horse, change into maere^ 
signifies equa, our mare, I do not, however, recollect 
any instance of the name of the female being trans- 
ferred, in a more modern langua^, to the male. 

To BILLY, V, n. To low, Galloway. 

nk cuddoch, WXying o*er the green, 

Against auld orummyran. 

Davidsoii'a Seaacna, p. 49. 

This is merely a corr. of E. bellow, 

BILLY BLYNDE, Billy blin, s. 1. The 
designation given to Brownie^ or the lubber 
fiend, in some of the southern counties of S. 

The Billy Blin' there outspake he, 

As he stood by the fair ladle ; 

** The bonnie May Is tired wi’ riding 
Oaur’d her sit down ere she was biduen. 

Old Ballad^ Remavna NUhadala Song^ p. 212. 

For other examples of this use of the term, V. 
Belly-blind. 

2. Blind-man’s-buff. 

In addition to what is mven under Belly-blind, 
with respect to the origin of the term as applied to this 
game, it may be observed that not only bad^ but bdia^ 
18 used in Isl. to denote a cow ; and that belji signifies 
boatuB, and 6erta, boare. V. Halporsok. * 

Under Belly^Blind, I threw out the conjecture, that 
Blind-man’s-buff might have** been one of the games 
anciently played at the time of YuU. On further 
examination, 1 find that Rudbeok not only asserts 
that this sport is still •universally used among the 
Northern nations at the time of Christmas, but sup- 
iMses that it was transmitted from the worship of 

• Bacchus. For he views him as pointed out by the 
name Bodcty and considers the hoodwinking, &o. in 
tliis game as a memorial of the Bacchanalian orgies. 
Atlant. ii. 306. 

As originally the skin of an animal was worn by him 
who sustained the principal character, perhaps the 
sportf might, in our country, be denominated from his 
supposed resemblance to Brownie^ who is always re- 
presented as having a rough appearance, and- as being* 
covered with hair. V. Blind %arie. 

Billyblindeb, !• The person who hood- 
winks another in the play of Blindman’s 
Buff, S, A. 

2. Metaph. used fpx^a blind or imposition. 

*^y weel I wat ^at’s little short of a biUMinder, 

• — An a’ tales be true, yours is nae lie.” Perils of 
Man, iii. 387. 

BILLIE. Billy, s. 1. A companion, a 
comraae. 

Then out and spak the gude Laird's Jock, 

** Now fear ye xny billie** quo' he ; 

** For here are the Laird's Jock, the Laird's Wat, 

And Hobbis Noble, come to set thee free.*' 

Minairday Border ^ I 177. 
Twas then the^ies cross'd the Tweed, 

Ajq 4 by Traqus^Ottse scamper'd. 

BfiQ, J, BicoTa PomSf li. 7. 


When persons are in a state of familiar intercourse, 
or even on fair terms with each other, after some cool- 
ness, they are said to bo gude billieay 8, B. 

2. Fellow, used rather contemptuously, S. 
synon. chieldy chap. 

Ye cheer my heart — how was the hiUy pleas’d f 

Nac well, I wad, to be sae snelly us’d. 

^irrcfs PoemSf p. 36. 

3. As a term expressive of affection and fa- 
miliarity ; S. 

Ye cut before the point : but, fnlly, bide, 
ril wager there’s a mouse-mark on your side. 

Ramaay's Pyemsy ii. 119. 

4. A lover, one who is in suit of a woman. 

Be not owre bowstrous to your Billy ^ 

Be warm hertit, not Ulwilly. 

Olerky Evergreen, ii. 19. 

Still used in this sense, 8. B. 

5. A brother, S. 

Fair Johnio Armslrang to Willie did say — 

“ Billity a riding we will gae ; 

England and us nave been lang at fold ; 

Ablins we’ll light on some bootie.” 

Minatrdsy Border ^ i. 167. 

Billie Willie^ brother Willie. Ibid. p. 156. 

6. Used as denoting brotherhood in arms, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of chivalry. 

If I ^uld kill my hillie dear, 

God’s blessing 1 sail never win. 

Minatrdsy Border y Hi. 99. 

0 were your sou a lad like mine, 

And leam’d some books that ho could read, . 

They might hae been twae brethren bauhl, 

And they might hao bragged the border side. 

But your son’s a lad, and he is but bad ; 

And billie to my son ho canna he,— Old ^)ng. 

7. A young man, a young fellow. In this 
sense, it is often used in the pi. The billies^ 
or, The young billies^ S. B. 

Where’er they come, aff floes the thrang 
O’ country billiea . — 

Maynda Siller p, 73. 

It is expl. “ a stout man, a clever fellow,” Gl. Shirr. 

8. Sometimes it signifies a boy, S. B. as synon. 

, with callan. 

The callan'a name was Rosalind, and they 
Yeed hand and hand together at the play ; 

And 08 t!io billy had the start of yield, 

To Nory he was ay a tenty Weld. 

Rosa's I/eleyiore, p. 13. 

It is probably allied to Su.-G. Genn. 6*7%, Belg. 
billikf oqualis ; as denoting those that are .on a footing 
as to age, rank, relation, aflfoction, or employment. 

Billy bentie, a smart roguish boy ; used 
either in a good or in a bad sense ; as, 

Weel, wcel, Billy BerUy, Tse mind you for 
that,” S. 

Billie is evidently equivalent to boy. V. the term, 
sense 8. The only word resembling benlie is A.-S. 
hentithy “that hath obtained his OMire,” Somner. 
Deprecabilis, Lye, easy to be entreated : from henvy 
a request or boon, ana tith-iany ge-tith^icuny ^ grant, 
q. “one who obtains what he asks.” I have indeed 
always heard the term used in a kindly way. 

Billthood, 8. Brotherhood, South of S. 
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** * Any man will stand pv me when 1 am in te right, 
put Wit a prother 1 must always pe in te right.’ — 

“ ‘Man,’ quo’ I, ‘that’s a stretch of hill^ood that I 
was never up to afore,”’ Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 31. 

BILLIT, adj, Shod with iron,” Eudd. 

About her wont 

-Tarpeia that stoutly tumls and swakkis 
With the wele stelit and braid billii ax. 

* Doitff. Virgil^ 388. 1. 

This phrase, however, as Rudd, also hints, is perhaps 
merely a circumlocution for the bipenniSt or large ax. 
V. Balax. 

BILSH, 5/1. A short, plump, and thriving 
person or animal ; as a hilsh o’ a callan,” a 
thickset boy ; Lanarks. Roxb. 

“I remember of it, but cannot tell what year it was, 
for I was but a little bihh o’ a callan then.’’ Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 1823, p. 316. 

S. Pilch is used in the same sense. 

2. A little waddling fellow, Ettr. For. 

Bilshib, adj. Short, plump, and thriving, 
ibid. 

To BILT, V. n. To go lame, to limp ; also to 
walk with crutches, Roxb. 

Bilt, 8. A limp, ibid. 

Biltin’, part, pr. Limping, as biltin^ awcH ; 
synon. Liltin'. S. O. 

Isl. bilU-a^ volutaro, prolabi, invert! ; G. Andr. p. 29. 

BILT, 8. A blow, Ayrs. Ol. Pickcn. 

BILTER, s. a child, Dumfr. ; Isl. pilter^ 
puellus. 

BILTIE, adj. Thick and clubbish, Lanarks, 

Biltiness, s. Clubbishness, clumsiness, ibid. 
V. Bulty. 

To BIM, V. n. To hum, Renfr. ; a variety of 

Buiriy q. V. 

Bim, 8. The act of buzzing, ibid. 

Bimmer, 8. That which hums, ibid. 

To BIN, V. n. To move with velocity and 
noise ; as, “ He ran as fast as he could i>m,” 
i.e. move his feet, Fife ; synon. Binner. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. bein-a, exjKjdire, negotium pro- 
moverc, bcina ferdy iter adjuvare, dirigere, (whence 
heinn^ dii-ectus, also profectus) ; unless it should rather 
be traced to Isl. and Alein. 6em, crus, which Ihre de- 
duces from Gr. gradior, the legs being the in- 

struments of walking. 

BIN, a sort of imprecation ; as, **Bin thae 
biting clegs used when one is harassed by 
horse-flies. Berths. 

Apparently, “Sorrow be irif** or some term of a 
similar signincation. 

BIN, 8. Key, humour, Aberd. 


1 hope it’s nae a sin ^ 

Sometimes to tfrl a merry pin — 

Whan fowks are in a langmn 
For sang or fable. 

Skinner's Mise. Poet, p. 188.' 

This seems the same with^Bimf, q. v. 

BIN, 8. A mountain, S. O. 

Here Snawdon shows his warlike brow 
And from his height you have a view, 

From Lomond bin to Pentlaud know, 

Full eighty mile. 

R, OaU-oway's Poems, p. 75. 

From Gael, ben, id., Lomond 6in being synon. with 
Benlomond, 

BIND, Binbe, 8. 1. Dimension, size; espe- 

cially with respect to circumference. A 
barrel of a certain hind, is one of certain 
dimensions, S. ; Hence Barrell hind. 

“ It is statute — that the Barrell bind of Salmound 
sould keip and contein the assyse and mesour of four- 
tene gallonis, and not to be mynist, vnder the pane of 
escheit of the salmound, qnhair it beis fundin les, to 
the Kingis vse : — and that ilk burgh haue thro hupe 
imis, videlicet, ane — at ilk end of the barrell, and ane 
in the middis, for the mesuring of the barrell.” Acts 
Ja. m. 1487, c. 131. Edit. 1666. c. 118. Murray. 

2. It is used more generally to denote size in 
any sense. 

“ The Swan, v s. ; The wylde Guae of the greit 
bind, ii s.” Acts Mar. 1551. c. 11. Ed. 1666. 

3. Metaph. to denote ability. ‘^Aboon my 
hindy^ beyond my power. This is often 
applied to pecuniary ability ; S. 

This use of the word ia evidently borrowed fi*oni the 
idea of binding a vessel with hoops. 

4. Used in reference to morals. 

Sail non be 80 ,~-qubilk bene of cursit hind. 

First Psaline, Alex. Scott's Poonis, p. 1. 

V. Bin. 

BIND-POOK, 5. A niggard. 

“The Scots call a niggardly man, a hind poke." 
KeUy, p. 219. 

This term is now apparently obsolete. 

BINDLE, 8. The cord or rope that binds 

• any thing, whether made of hemp or of 
straw ; S. 

Su.-G. hindel, a headband, a fillet, from hind-as, to 
bind. Thus the rope, Iw which a cow is bound in her 
stall, is called a bindle, 8. Xeut. biridel, bgamen ; Isl. 
bendl-a, concatenare, bend-a cingere. 

BINDWEED, «. Ea^6rt, S. 

“Some of the prevailing Wf^eds in meadows and 
crass lands are, — rag- wort, or bind-weed, senecio jaco- 
Dea,” '&o. Wilson’s Renfrews. p. 136. V. BvifWEDB. 

BINDWOOD, a. The vulgar name fw ivy, 

S. ; Hedera nelix, Linn. ; pron. Unwud. 

« Denominated, perhaps, from the strong hold that it 
takes of a wall, a rock, trees, &o. the binding wood. 
Our term seems merely an inversion of B. woodbind, 
whioh has been rendered Terebintbue, or the Turpen- 
tine tree, Somner ; but as Skumei; observes, improperly. 
He expl. it as signifying the houoy-suckle^ Caprifolium, 
or Lonioera peridymenam* He adds, oowever, that 
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vfude-binde ** is not absurdly rendered by Aelfric, and 
TOrhaps according to the use of the term in hss time, 
hederOf for this embraces the trees like a bandage.** 
Etj^. Gen. 

Now, it seems evident, that Aelfric has given the 
proper definition. By hedera nigra, it appears that ivy 
9 IS meant. The reason of the name, given by Skinner, 
applies much better to this than to honey -suckle. Ivy, 
in some parts of £., is by the peasantry called bind- 
wo9d. 

It is probably the same which is written benwood. 

“Anciently, the opposite bank of Oxnam water, on 
the W., was covered with wood, denominated hemooody 
and is said to have been the rendezvous of the inhabi- 
tants, to oppose the English freebooters, when the 
watchword was a benwoody,** P. Oxnam, Roxburghs. 
Statist. Acc. xi, 330, N. 

Common honeysuckle, or woodbine, is in Isl. de- 
nominated beinwid, Ossea perioliminis species, Verel. 
Sw. beenwedt Linn. Flor. Suec. No. 138. Fronl tlic 
Lat. officinal, as well as from the Isl. and Sw. names, 
it seems to have received its denontSuation, in the 
North of Europe, for a different reason from that 
suggested above. For heinvnd is literally bone-wood ; 
and oma has the same allusion. The name must 
therefore have been imposed because of the hardness 
of the wood, which, as^nn. observes, renders it very 
acceptable to turners, and to butchers for small broches, 
O. Andr. expl. beinwidet carpinus, lignum durfim, q. 

08 ; p. 26. 

It may be observed, however, that bind is the usual 
provincial term in E. for the tendrils of a plant ; as, 
the Strawberry-6/nd, the Hop-6ind, &c. l3r. Johns, 
mistakes the sense of Bindf when he defines it “ a 
species of hops.” Phillips more accurately says, “A 
country- word for a ataUe of hops.” 

The same anti-xnamcal virtue is ascribed to this plant 
in Sutherland and its vicinity, as to the Boundree or 
Mountain-ash in other parts of Scotland, Those, who 
are afraid of having the milk of their cows taken away 
from them by the toyaa women of their neighboiirhoocf, 
twist a collar of ivy, and put it round the nock of each 
of their cows, Tnen, they are persuaded, they may 
allow them to go abroad to the pasture without any 
risk. 

Pliny informs us, that the first who ever set a gar- 
.land on his own head was Bacchus, and that the same 
was made of ivy ; but that afterwards, those who 
sacrificed to the gods not only wore chaplets themselves, 
but also adorned with these the heads of the beasts 
which were to be offered in sacrifice. Hist. Lib. xvi. 
oh. 4. Elsewhere he says, that, in the solemnities of 
Bacchus, the people of Thrace, even down to his time, 
adorned tim ^eads of their lances, pikes, and javelins, 
and even their morions and targets, with ivy. Ibid. c. 
34. In the Liberdlia^ or orgies of Bacchus at Rome, 
there were certain old women who, crowned with ivy, 
sat in company with his priests, and invited passengers 
to purchase hydroi^el from them, for a libation in 
honour of the god. / V. Montfauoon Antiq. ii. 231. 
Could wo suppose tkat the god wine was accpiainted 
withi the fact, which the learned Wormiue^, mentions, 
that his favourite beverage, if it has been mixed with 
water, when put into a vessel made of ivy, nobly scorns 
the mean alhance, and throws off the inferior liquid ; 
we might see a sufficient reason for his giving more 
honour to this plant than to any other. , V. Mus. 
Wormian, p. 171. 

Thus it appears that, from a very early period, this 
^ant had Men oonseorated to superstitious uses. 
There is, however, sometimes an analogy between a 
particular superstition, and the physical virtue ascribed 
' to the object. . Something of this kind mav be observed 
here, aa the woodbine Is viewed as a charm for pre- 
serving milk, it has been supposed that the Lat. name 


hedera was given to this plant from haidua, a kid, “ for 
it muUiplietK milke in goates that eate thereof, and with 
that milke kids be fed and nourished. ’* Batman vppou 
Bartholome, Lib. xvii. c. 63. 

BING, 1. A heap, in general. 

Ye mycUt haue sene thaym haist like oraotls grete, 
Quhen thay depulye the moktl bifiy of qiihote, 

And in thare byik it coryis al and sum. 

Vouff. Viryil^ 113. 49. 
Thair saw wo mony wraugous couquerouris, 
Withouttin riclit reiffaria of vthoria ringla. 

The men of kirk lay boundin into binyis. 

Jjy^mUay's 1592, p. 230. 

This, as far as I know, is the only seuao in which it 
is now used 8., as denoting a heap of grain. 

2. A pile of wood ; immediately designed as a 
funeral pile. 

— The grote hing was vpbeildit welo, 

Of aik trois and fynen schydis dry, 

Wythin the secrete cloys, viider the sky. 

Doxuj. Virgil, 117. 43. Pyra, Virgil. 

3. A temporary inclosure or repository made 
of boards, twigs, or straw ropes, for contain- 
ing grain or such like.” Gl. Sibb., where it 
is also written hinne, 

Dan, hing, 8w. binge, Isl. bing-r, cumulus. As 
Alem. piga, pigo, signify acorviis, and Germ, beige, 
strues, whence holz heig, stnies lignorum, holz heigen, 
struere ligna ; Isl. 8u.-G. bygg-a, to build, is most pro- 
bably the root, as conveying the same idea. Binnt 
seems radically different. 

To Bing, v. a. 1. To put into a heap, S. 

The hairst was ower, tlie barnyard lill’d, 

ITte tatoos bing'd, the mart w'as kill’d, &o. 

Blachw. Mag. Dec. 1822. 

2. Denoting the accumulation of money. 

Singin’ upo' the verdant jdaiit, - 
Ye’lJ bing siller o’ yir ain. 

• Tarraa'a Poems, p. 48. 

To BYNGE, V, n. To cringe. V. Beenge. 

• 

To BINK, V, a. To press down, so as to de- 
prive any thing of its proper shape. It is 
principally used as to shoes, when, by care- 
less wearing, they are allowed to fall down 
ill the heels ; S. O. Teut. bangh-en, pre- 
mere, in angustum cogere. Sw. hank^a, to 
beat, seems allied; q...to beat down. 

Or it may be a frequentative from A.-S. bend-an, to 
bend. 

To Bink, V, n. To bend, to bow down, to 
courtesy, leaning forward in an awkward 
manner, Loth. 

Bink, 3. The act of bending down. A horse 
is said to giVe a hink^ when he makes a false 
step in consequence of the bending of one of 
. the joints. 7b play hink^ to yielcb Loth. 

BINK, 3. 1. A bench, a seat; S. B. 

Want of wyae men make fulie to sit on binkis. 

Pink a. P. Rep. iU. 133. 
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Win faBt be tyme ; and be nocht Udder : 

For wit thou weil, Hal binJIu ar ay slidder. 

T^rfoir now, uonither wrang it be or richt, 

Now gadder fast, quhil we have t 3 rme and micht. 

. Pruitts qf PebliSf p. 24. 

This is the oonunon langu^e of courtiers, and con- 
tains an old proverb expressive of the uncertainty of 
court-favour. V. Ben-inno. 

Start at a straw, and loup o*er a binit.” S. Prov. 
Kelly, p. 288. 

2. A wooden frame, fixed to the wall of a 
house, for holding plates, bowls, spoons, &c. 
Ang. It is also called a Plate-rack ; S. 

We have it in a manuscript : 

The good-man keeps it, as we think, 

Behind a dish, upon the Hnk. 

ColviVs Mock Poenhj p. 64. 

This is most probably an oblique sense of the same 
term which signifies a bench. V. Benk. 

** He has mair sense than to ca’ ony thing about the 
bigging his ain, fra the rooftree down to a crackit 
trencher on the Antiquary, ii. 281. 

In this sense i>erhap8 we are to understand the 
following words : — 

“Ane veachefl hynkf the price viii sh.” Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1545, V. 19. i.c. a frame for holding vessels. 

B. The long seat beside the fire in a country- 
house, S, B. 

A tiu*ff lay beekin yont the lyink 
To toast his frosty taes. 

Tarras's Poenia, p. 46. 

Bink-side, «. The side of the long seat, &c. 

S. B. 

bat hail or drift on lums, or winnooks rtaff, 

He held the bink-side in an endless gaull 

Tarras's Poenis, p. 6. 

BINK, 8, A hive ; Bee-Bink, a nest or hive 
of bees ; wcLsp-hink^ a hive of wasps, Loth, 
Eoxb, 

“ I’m no sic a colt as prefer the sour east wuns, that 
meet us at the skeigh [skreigh] o’ day on our bare 
lees, to the saft south-wasters and loun enclosutes 
here ; but ye’r folks, sur, ar perfect deevils, and keep 
tormenting me like a bink ^ harried wasps.” Edin. 
Star, Feb. 7, 1823. , , 

This might seem to be merely a corr. of Bikey id. 
But KiUan gives bie-bancke as old Teut. sigidfying 
apiarium. 

BINK, 8. 1. A bank, an acclivity, S. B. 

Nae fowles of effect, now amange thae binka 
Biggs nor abides. Everyreeny ii, 63. 

^ Up thro’ the cleughs, where bmk on bmk was set, 

* Scrambling wi’ hands and feet she taks the gait. 

Boss's ffelenoTCy p, 64. 

Wachter obseiwes that Germ, bank, Su.-G. baenk, 
denote any kind of eminence. This is perhaps the 
origin of the application of this term to a bencky q. a 
seat that is raised, V. 

2. Bink of a peat-mo88y the perpendicular part 
of a moss, opposite to which a labourer 
^ stands, and from which he cuts the peats^ 
i.e. the hanky Ayrs. 

“They work, or they obUge others to work, the neat 
bink with order and regularity.” Stat. Aco. P. Fen- 
wick, xiv. 66. 


BIKKIE, adj. Gaudy, trimly dressed, Tweedd- 

As DinJde is synom, it is torobable that bi/rikU is a 
corruption ; the original word being dink or dink, 

BINN (of sheaves), s. The whole of the 
reapers employed on the harvest-field, S. , 

If not a change from Boany perhaps contracted from 

C. B. hydkm, turma, a troop, a company ; Lhnyd* 

BINNA, V. aubsU with the negative affixed. Be. 
not, for be na^ S. 

“ I wish ye hvnna beginning to learn the way of 
blowing in a woman’s lug, wi’ a’ your whUly-wba’s.” 
Tales m m 3 r Landlord, ii. 105. 

— “Gin it biniui that butler body Sgain has been 
either dung owre or fa’n awal i’ the stramaah.” Saint 
Patrick, ii. 266. V. Ganna. 

Binna, Binnae, prep. Except; as, “The 
folk are a’.cum, hinnae twa-three,” Lanairks. 

“They are wonderfu’ surprised, — to see no crowd 
gathering, binna a wheen o* the town’s bairns, that had 
come out to look at their ainsells.” Reg. Dalton, i. 
193. 

This is an elliptical term, and must be resolved into 
“ if jt be not,*' 

BINNE, 8. A temporary inclosure for pre- 
serving grain, South of S. V. Bing, sense 3. 

A.-S. 6mnc, praesepe ; Teut. benne, mactra (a hutch), 
area panaria ; L. B. bennoy vehiculum sive currus ; Fest. 

To SINNER, v,n, 1. To move with velocity, 
at the same time including the idea of the 
sound made by this kind of motion. A 
wheel is said to binner, when going round 
with rapidity, and emitting a humming 
sound, Aberd., Meams, Fife, Lanarks. 
Synon. Bicker y birL 

2. To run, or gallop, conjoining the ideas of 
quickness and carelessness, Aberd. Meams, 

Most probably of C. B. origin : BuanawTy swift, fleet; 
buanredy rapid ; from buauy id. Owen. 

Binner, Binnbbin, ». A bickering noise, 

S. B. 

A brattlin’ band unhappily, 

Drave by him wi’ a binner ; * 

And heels-o’er-goudio coupit he, 

And rave Ids guid horn penner 
In bits ihat day 

Christmas Ba'ingy Skinner^s Misc, Poet, p. 127. 
An’ Gommach truly thought a wonder, 

The fabrick dldha tumble, 

Wi’ monie a binner and awfu’ lunder, 

, They hard did skip and tumble. ,* 

D, Anderson's Poemsy p. 124. V. Bw. v. 

BINWEED. V. Bunwedb. 

BYOUSj od/V Extraordinaiy ; as, “There’s 
hyoue weather,” remarkably fine weather, 
Clydes., Loth., Aberd. , ' 

I can form no rational oonjeottUrO aa to the origin ; 
although it has sometimea oocurred|! that it might be 
a sort of anomalous adj,, fonned in vttlgw oonversA- 
tion, from the prep. simiifying ^ denot- 

ing execMf aa the aame idea ia.eomje^ 9 piii ex- 
preaaed, << That’s by the byes, ^ S. V. 
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BirOtJS, adn. Very, in a great degree ; as, 
iyous bonnie, very handsome; byoua hungry, 
very hungry, Aberd., Loth., Clydes. 

Btouslib, adv. Extraordinarily; as, “He 
^ .was byoualie gude this morning.” Loth., 
Clydes. 

BYOUTOUR, Bootyeb, s. A gormandizer, 
a glutton, Benfr., Bootyertf Stirlings. ; per- 
haps a metaph. use of Boytqur, the S. name 
. of the bittern, from its supposed voracity. 

BYPASSING, «. Lapse. 

“ And giff they faill »t the hypantitia of everie ane of 
the saidis termes, to denunce and eschete,” &o. Acts 
Ja. VI. 1621, Ed. 1814, p. 603. 

BYrPAST, adj. Past. This Dr. Johns, 
reckons “ a term of the Scotch dialect.” 

BYPTICIT. 

. Syne in a field of ailuer, secound he beiris 
Ane BSglll ardent of air, that ettilee so be ; 

— All of sable the self, qiilia the suth leiris, 

The beke hypiicii bryrae of that ilk ble. 

HoulaU^ ii. 4. MS. 

Bicepft, two-headed,” Pink.^ 3ut a considerable 
tranapoflition is necessary to support this etymon ; 
and the sense is not less dissonant. The beak of this 
eagle could with no propriety be called two-hmded. It 
certainly means dipped or dytd^ from Lat. baptizo, 
**The beak was deeply dyed of the same colour with 
the body of the fowl.” 

BIR, Birh, 8. Force. I fiiid that Isl. iyr, 
exjA. ventus ferens, is deduced from ber-a 
ferre j Gl. Ed. Saem. V. Beir. "" 

It seems, however, very doubtful whether this ought 
to be viewed as the same with Beir, noise ; especially 
as Vir, .Virrf the term denoting force, Aberd. has groat 
appearance of affinity to Isl. /oer, life, vigour. 

BIRD, Beird, Buid, Burd, a . 1. A lady, a 
damsel. . - 

Gromys of that garisoune maid gamyn and gle ; 

And ledis loftt thair lord, lufly of lyere. 

BeirdU beildit in blise, brightest of ble. 

Qawan and 061, iv. 12. 

i. e. ** Ladies, the fairest of their sex, sheltered them- 
selves in bliss.” Similar is tlie phnse ** bedding of 
blis.’^ V. Bbild. 

—So with birds blythly my bailis belt. 

Bannatyne p. 132. V. Beit. 

** Bride is used in Chaucer for birdf and bride for a 
mistress. In an 0I4 Scottish song, Burd Isabel means 
a youx^ lady named Isabella. Burd is still used as an 
appellation of complacency by superiors to women of 
' lower degree. Mersar, p. 167, speaks of ** birdie bricht 
• in bowria,” by which ho means young women in their 
chambers.” l/wd Hailes^ Notes to Bonn. Poems. 

We may observe that James I, wrote brid for bird, 
avis. 

And ye fTesoh May, ay meroifnll to hridis, , 

Now weloum be, ye floure of monethis all. 

King's Quair, ii. 46. 
Lord John stood in his stable door, 

Said he was boun to ride ; 

A Burd SSlen stood in her bower door, 

Said;^ jfhsM rin by his side. 

Imviescn's Popular Ball, i. 117. 


The k 

Bwd'lsbel was her name'; 

And she has to the prison gone, 

To hear the prisoner’s mane. Ibid, ii. 127. 

This seems to be the song referred to by Lord Hailes. 

As bridde is the word used by Chaucer for bird, it is 
merely the A.-S. term for pullus, puUulus. Somner 
thinks that the letter r is transposed. But this may 
have been the original form of the word, from bred-an, 
to breed. Bird, as applied to a damsel, is merely the 
conunon term used in a metaph. sense. 

Langland uses hyrde, 

^ Mercy hyght that mayde, a meke thyng withall, 

A full benigne byrde and buxconie of speche. 

* P. Pbniyhman, Fol. 98, b. 

2. Used, also metaph., to denote tlie young of 
quadrupeds, particularly of the fox. V. 
Tod’s Birds. 

* BIRD, Burd, s. Offspring. This term seems 
however, to be always used in a bad sense, 
as witch-burd, the supposed brood of a witch; 
xoliorea^burdy Loth. 

It has been observed, vo. Tod^s Birds, that Verel. 
gives Isl. byrd as denoting nativitas, genus, familia ; 
and I am confirmed in the idea, that our term, as thus 
applied, is not a figurative sense of E. bird, avis, but 
i*efer8 to birth, especially as the Isl. term is given by 
Haldorson in the form of burd-r, and rendered partus ; 
nativitas. 

BYRD, V. imp. It behoved, it became. 

Than lovyt thai God fast, all weildaml, 

ITiat thai thair lord fand hale and fer : 

And said, thaim byrd on na manor 
Dred thair fayis, sou thair chyftaiie 
Wes ofTsic hart, and off sic mayn. 

That ho for thaim had wndretan 
With swa fele for to fecht ane. 

Bathour, vi. 816. MS. 

In editions it is, to fecht allane. But all is wanting 
in MS. I have not observed that it occurs any where 
elsa in the same sense ; and am therefore at a loss, 
whether to view it as an error of the early transcriber, 
or as a solitary proof that ane was sometimes used in 
the sense of ortly, like Su.-G. tn, wliioh not only signi- 
fies one, but unicus, solus. Moes-G. aina bore tlie 
same signification. AJiddia qftrain/airguniis aim; 
He departed again into a mountain himself alone; Joh. 
vi. 15, A.-S. an occurs in the same sense. Nib nan 

unann god, but-on Qod ana ; There is no one good, but 
God only ; Mark x. 18. Also Alem. and Isl. ein, id. 

Mr. Pink, mentions Byi'd, in Gl. without an ex- 
planation. In edit. 1G20 the phrase is altered to 
And said they would in no maner — 

The sense is, “It becarfie them in nowise to fear 
their foes.” A.-S. byreth, pertinet. 7’Aa the ne 
byrede, ne woes geU^fed him to eianne ; Quos non lice- 
bat ei edere, Matth. xii. 4. 

It occurs also in Joh. iv. 4. Him gebyrode that 
he sceolde faran thurh Samaria-land ; literally, It be 
hot^d him to fare or pass through Samaria. 

This imp. v. may have been formed from byr-an, 
ber-an, to carry, or may be viewed as nearly allied to 
it. Hence bireth, gestavit ; gebaer-an, se gerere, to 
behave one^s self; Su.-G. beara, id., whence atbaerd, 
behaviour, deportment ; Germ, herd, ge-haerd, id., 
sich berd-en, gestum faoere. Wachter, however, de- 
rives gehaerd n-om bar-en, ostendere, ostentaro. 

The V. immediately allied to this in Su.-G. is boer-a 
debere, pret. borde, anciently boerjade and bar, Isl. 
byr-iar, dece^ oportet ; . id.; Thad ber Kongi 
echi ; Non decet regem ; It does not become a king. 
V. Verel. Ind. p. S3. 48. 
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Biird is used in the same sense bv R. Brunne. 

'Hien said Sir Henry, nedes hurd nlm weude 
To France & Nonnundie, to witte a certeyn eude. 

Civiron. p. 135. 

The folk was mykelle & strong, of mete thei had greto 
nedo, 

Tham hard departs tlier throng, that londe mot tham not 
fede. Ihid, p. 2^. 

To treus on alle wise him hu,rd grant thertille. 

lUd, p. 195. 

Heame very oddly conjectures that A,-S. bartken, 
onus, may be the origin. 

BIRD and J OE, a phrase used to denote in- 
timacy or familiarity. Sitting bird and joe^ 
sitting cheek by jowl, like Dai’by and Joan; 

S. 

The orig[inal application was probably to two lovers ; 
bird denoting the female, and joe her admirer. 

Birdie, A dimin. from E. hird^ S. 

—A' the birdies lilt in tunefu' meed. 

Tarras's Poems, p. 2. 

BIKD-MOUTII’D, adj. Mealy-mouthed, S. 

“Ye’re o’er hird-mouilCd Ramsay’s S. Prov. p^G. 

“Ye must lot him hear it, to say so, upon botii tho 
sides of his head, when he hideth himsmf : it is not 
time then to be hxrdmouth'd and patient.” Ruth. 
Lett. P. i. ep. 27. 

* BIRDS, yB the Birds in the Air^ a 
play among children, S.« 

‘M’’ the Birds in the Air, and the Days of the 
Week, are also common games, os well as tho Skippiny- 
rope and Honey-pots,'^ Blockw. Mag. Aug. 1821, p. 
36. 

BIRD’S-NEST, Wild cari’ot, Daucus 
carota, Linn. 

“Young children are sometimes poisoned by the 
common hemlock, which they are apt to mistalrt for 
the wild carrot, daucus carrota Liiinfiei, (sometimes 
Ciilled hird'’s nest in tho lowlands of Scotland,) to which 
its top and roots boar some resemblance. ” Agr. Surv. 
Hebnd. p. 313. 

BIRDING, s. Burden, load. 

Allace 1 the heuy hirdiny of wardly gere, 

That neuir houre may siiihr nor promyt • , 

Thare possossoure in rest nor poce to sit. 

Doug, Virgil, 469. 42. 

A.-S. hyrlhen, Da^. hyrde. V. Birth, Byrtii. 

BYRE, s. Cowhouse, S. 

The king faris with his folk, our firthis and fellis, 
Withoutin beilding of blis, of bem, or of byre. 

Oaivan and Gol. i. 3. 

“BriM a cow to the ha’, and she will rin to thp 
byre ; ” Ferguson’s S. Prov, p. 8. 

The origin is uncertain. But it is perhaps allied to 
Franc, fewer, a cottage; byre, Su.-G. byr, a village; 
Gorm. hauer, habitaculum, oavea ; from Su.-G. bo, 
btc-a, to dwell. Isl. bur is rendered penuarium, domus 
penuarium ; a house of provision ; G. Andr. Or it 
may be a derivative from Isl. few, a cow ; Gael, bo, id. 

“ jffyer, a cowhouse, Cumb.” Grose. 

It is perhaps wort^ of observation, that this term 
has been traced to O. Br. bouverie, a stall for oxen, from 
h<xuf, an ox. 

Byreman, 8, A male servant who cleans the 
hgre or cow-house on a farm, Berwicks. 


His office is different from that of person who 
lays the provender before the oow8» and kem them 
clean. He is called the CowdMiUie, ibid, llie byre- 
man is also called the Clushet, Xiddeml., Annand. 

“At Lady kirk, Berwickshire Richard Steele, Mr. 
Heriot’s byreman, being ip a field where a bull and 
cows were pasturing, — ^the bull attacked him, and th? 
unfortiinate man was found soon after, by the shepherd, 
dreadfully bruised,” &o. EdinL Correspondent, June 
4, 1814. 

BIRGET THREAD, Birqes Threed. 

“Item, 6 belts of blew and white birget thread,''' 
Invent. Sacerdotal Vestments, A. 1559. Ilay's Scotia 
Sacra, MS. p, 189. 

“Threed called Dirges threed, the dozen pound, ix 
1.” Rates, A. 1611, vo. Threed, 

** Bridges, Outnil and Hollands white thread,” Ac. 
Rates, A. 1670. • 

These all appear to be corruptions of the name of 
Bruges in Flanders. 

BIRK, e, Birch, a tree; S. Betula alba, 
Linn. 

Grete eschin stokkis tumbillis to the ground ; . 

With wedgeis schidlt gan the birkis sound. 

Doug. Virgil, 169. 20. 

A.-S. hire, Isl. hiorhi, Teut. herck, id. 

It may deserve to be mentioned, that in the Runic» 
or old Isl., alphabet, in which all the letters have sig- 
nificant names, the second is denominated Biarkann, 
that is, tho birch-leaf. The name may have originated 
from some supposed resemblance of the form, in which 
the letter B was anciently written, to this leaf, or to 
the tree in full foliage ; as the first letter is called Aar, 
the produce of the year, as exhibiting the form of an 
erect plough, or,.M some say, the ploughshare, to 
which, under Providence, we are especially indebted 
for this produce. V. G. Andr. and Junii Alphab. 

♦Runic. 

It is a singular coincidence, not only that in the 
ancient Irish alphabet, the name of some tree is as- 
siraed to each letter, V. Astle’s Orig. and Progr. of 
Writing, p. 122 *, but tKat the name of the second, 
i.e. B, IS heit, which, in the form of b^h, at least, de- . 
notes a birch. 


Bibkie, adj. Abounding with birches, S. 

Birk-knowe, 8, A knoll covered with birches, 

S. 

“ It was plain, that she thought herself herding her 
sheep in the green silent pastures, and sitting wrapped 
in her plaid i^n the lown and sunny side of the Bxrk- 
knowe.^ Lights and Shadows, p. 38. 

BIRKIN, Birken, adj. Of, or belonging to 
birch ; S. 

— Birkm bewis, about l^ggis and wellis^ 

Qawan and (/hi. i. 3. 

This is the reading, ed. 1508. 

Ane young man stert in to that steid 
Als cant as ony colt, 

Ane Mr kin bat upon his held. 

With ane bow and ane bolt. 

Pebtis to the Play, st. 6, 

This seems to mean a hat made of the bark of birch ; 
A.-S. heorcen, id. 

--Birken chaplets not a few ' 

And ydlow broom— 

Athwart the scented welkin threw. 

A rich perfume, 

Maynts StUer Om, p. 28. 
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To BIRK^ r, n. To give a tart answer, to 
converse in a sharp and cutting way ; S. 

A.-S. hkc-an, htorc^an^ to bark, q. of a snarling 
humour. Hence, 

Birkie, adj. 1. Tart in speech, S. 

Lively, spirited, mettlesome, Ayrs. 

** There waa a drummer-laddie, with a Waterloo 
crown hinginff at hia boaom, and I made up to him, or 
rather I should say, he made up to me, for he was a 
gleg and hirhy call^, no to be set down by a look or a 
word.” The Steam-boat, p. 38. 

Kate, being a nimble and birhf thing, was — useful 
to the lady, and to the complaining man the major. ” 
Ann. of the Par. p. 40. 

BIRKY, 8, 1. A lively young fellow; a per- 

son of mettle; S. 

But I, like Urky, stood the bruut, 

An* sleeken’d out that gleed, 

WT muckle virr ; and syne 1 gar’d 
The limmers tak the speed, 

Poems in t)i^ Bnckan Diahci^ p. 2. 

In days of auld, when we had kings 
And nobles bamd, and other things, 

As campa^ and courts, and kirka, and (luears, 

And bifkua bauld, for our forebears 
They fought it fairly, tho’ they fell. 

Gallov>ay*s Poems, p. 123, 124. 

2. Auld Birky^ conversation, analogous 
to old Boy^ Gl. Shirr, 

Spoke like ye'raell, auld birky ; never fear 
But at your banquet f shall first appear. 

Mamay^s Poems, il 92. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. berk-ia, jaotare, to boast ; or 
hiarg-a, opitulari, q. one able to mve assistance. It 
may deserve notice, however, that Su.-G. birke signifies 
a town or city. Hence Biarkeyar rkUir, the laws of 
cities, as contrasted with Lands loegum, the provincial 
laws, or those of the country. Could we suppose this 
term to have been general among the Gothic nations, 
as indeed it is evidently the same with A.-S. byrig, 

• whence our burgh, borough ; it might naturally enough 
be imarined, that one, who had Been breil in a city, 
w'ould DO distinguished by country people ♦by some 
such term as this. 

BIRKIE, Birky, s. A childish game at 
cards, in which the players throw down a 
card alternately. Only two play ; and the 
person who throws down the highest takes 
up the trick, S. In E. it is called Beggar’- 
my-neighbour. 

** But Bucklaw caiud no more about riding the first 
horse, and that sort of ^ing, than he, Craigengelt, did 
about a game at birkieP Bride of Lam, ii. 176. 

“^was an understood thing that not only Whist 
and Catch Honours were to be placed, but even ob- 
streperous Birky itself for the diversion of such of the 
company as were not used to gambling games. ” Ayrs. 
Legatees, p. 49. 

Of this game there are said to be two kinds. King's 
Birkk and Common Birkie. 

From Isl. herk-ia to boast ; because the one rivals 
his antagonist with his card. 

To BIRL,. Bible, v. a. 1. This word prim- 
arily ai^ifies the act of pouring out, or fur- 
nishing drink for guests, or of parting it 
among them. 


The wine thar with in veschell grete and small, 

Qubilk to him gaif Acestes his rial hoist, 

— To thame he birlis, and skynkis fast but were, 

And with flic wordis comfortls tliare drery chere. 

Doug. Virgil, 19. 9. Dividit, Virg. 
'Than yoimg men walit, besy Ijere and thare, 

— The bakin breele of boskettis temys in bye, 

And wynis birlis into grote pleute. 

Ibid. 247. 6. 

Bacchum ministrant, Virg. 

2. To ply with drink. 

She btrled him with the ale and wine, 

As they sat down to sup ; 

A living man he laid him down, 

But I wot he ne’er rose up. 

Minstrelsy Border^ ii. 4.0. 

0 she has hirled these merry young men 
With the ale but and the wine, 

Until they were as deadly drunk 
As any wild wood swine. Jhid, p. 84. 

3. To drink plentifully, S. This is perhaps 
the sense in the following passage. 

* — In the myddis of the mekill hall * 

Thay hirle the wine in honour of Bachus. 

Doug, Virgil, 79. 46. 

“To hirle; toSiriiik cheerfully, to carouse.” Sir .1. 
Sinclair, p. 80. 

4. To club money for the purpose of procuring 
drink, ^^ni birle my bawhie,^’ 1 will con- 
tribute my share of the expense ; S. 

Now settled gossles sat, and keen 
Bid for IVesh bickers birle; 

Wliile tho young swaukies on the green 
Take round a merry tirje. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 202. 

Thy soothing sangs bring canker’d carles to ease, 

Some lonps to butter’s pipe, some birls babies. 

IMd. il 390. 

In Isl. it is used in the first sense ; hyrl-a, infundere, 
miscere potum. In A, -8. it occurs in sense third, 
binUian, birl-ian, hmnvo. Hence />yr/r, a butler. Isl. 
byrlar, id. Birle, 0. E. has tho same signification. 

Thus, in a poetical translation, by Layamon, of 
Wave's Brut, which is supposed to have boon made 
about the year 1185, we have these lines : 

An other half, was Beduer, 

Thas kinges haeg birle, 

i. e. “On the other side was Beduer, the king’s high 
butler," Ellis Spec. i. 66, Isl. by7'l-a has been ueduce<l 
from hioerr, cerevisia, also, denoting any liquor of a 
superior kind. V. Gl. Edd. This, again, is most pro- 
bably from Mocs-G. bar, hordeum, the grain from 
which beer is made. 

To BIRL, V, n. To drink in society, S. 

— “ And then ganging majoiing to the piper’s HowtF 
wi’ a* tho idle loons in the country, and sitting there 
birling, at your uncle’s cost nae doubt, wi’ a’ the scafi’ 
and raff o’ the water-side,” &c. Tales of my Landlord, 

ii. 104. 

To BIRL, v. n. 1. To ‘‘make a noise like » 
cart driving over stones, or mill-stones at 
Mwk.” It denotes a constant drilling sound, 

S. V. under Birr, v. 

And how it cheers the herd at eeii. 

And sets his heart-strings dirlin, 

When, comiu fruo the hunm’y hill, 

He lieors tho queruie binin. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball, il. 366, 
This respects the use of the hand-milh 
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The temper pin she gi’es a tirl, 

An’ spins but slow, yet seems to birl, 

MwrUon'i Poems, p. 6. 

2. Used improperly, to denote quick motion in 
walking; Loth. 

Flandr. borUen sigmfiea to vociferate ; clamare, vo- 
ciferari ; and brull-en to low, to bray ; mugire, boare, 
rudere, Kilian. But birl sooms to be a aimin. from 
the V. Birr, used in the same sense, formed by means 
of the letter I, a common note of diminution. Dr. 
Johnson has observed, that 'Mf there be an I, as in 
jingle, tittle, tinkle, ^c. there is implied a frequency, 
or iteration of small acts ; ” Grammar E. T. We may 
add, that this tonnination is frequently used in wonts 
which denote a shaip or tingling sound ; as K. whirl, 
drill; tirl, skirl, air I, 

3. Sometimes it denotes velocity of motion in 
whatever way. 

Now through the air the auld boy birVd, 

To fetch mae stanes, wi’s apron furlM 

Davidson's Seasons, p. ! 

4. To toss up. 

Children put half-pence on their ^gers to birl them, 
as they express it, in the low game of PUch-and4o8s, 
Loth., Roxb. 

From this use of the term, it seems to be allied to 
this V. as denoting quick motion, especially of a rota- 
tory kind. 

niRLAW-OOURT, Birley-court. V. 
Buruaw. 

BIRLEY-OATS, Barley-oats, s. pL A 
species of oats, S. 

‘* The tenants in those parts, however, endeavour to 
obviate these local disadvantages, by sowing their bear 
immediately after their oats, without any interval, and 
by using a species of oats called birley. This gi’ain, 
(which IS also white), is distinguished from the common 
white oats, in its appearance, chiefly by its shortness. 
It does not produce quite so good meal, nor so much 
fodder.” P. Strathdon, Aberd. Statist, Acc. xiii, 173. 

“An early species called barley oats, has l)een intro- 
duced by some farmers.” P. Douglas, Lanarks. Ibid, 
viii. 80. 

It seems to have received its name from its supposed 
resemblance to barley, 

BIRLIE, 5. A loaf of bread ; S. B. 

BIRLIE-MAN, «. One who estimates or 
assesses damages, a parish-arbiter, a referee. 
South of S. 

Birly-man, hirUe-inan," is also oxpl. ‘*the petty 
officer of a burgh of barony j” Gl. Antiquary. 

‘*He wad scroll for a plack the sheet, or she kend 
what it was to want j— if—they must aU pass from my 
master’s child to Inch-Grabbit, wha’s a Whig and a 
Hanoverian, and be managed by his doer, Jamie Howie, 
wha’s no fit to be a birlie-man, let be a baillie. ” Waver- 
ley, ii. 297. V, Burlaw. 

lURLIN, 9. A long-oared boat, of the largest 
size, often with six, sometimes with eight 
oars; generally used by the chieftains in the 
Western Islands. It seldom had sails. 

We had the curiosity after three weeks residence, 
to make a calcule of the number of eggs bestowed Upon 
those of our boat, and the Stewart!s^5<Hi», or Ghlley ; 


the whole amounted to sixteen thousand jsggt.” Mar« 
tin’s St. Kilda, p, 12. ^ 

According to toy information, it is written^ in Gael. 
hhuirlin. [Blrlinn.] 

The Laird of gloomy — being lanched a little from 
the coast,— was suddenly invaded by — Murdach Mack* 
lowd [of Lewis] with a number of Birlings, (so they 
call the little vessels those Isles men use).”. Spots- 
wood, p. 466, 467. 

Sea engagements with Bit'lins were very common 
in the Hi^lands till of late. Lymphad, or Galley, 
was the same with Long-fhad (long-ship), or Birlin,” 
M'Nicol’s Remarks, p. 167. 

Probably of Scandinavian origin, as Sw. bars is a 
kind of ship ; and berUng, a boat-staff, Seren. 

BIRLIN, 8. A small cake, made of oatmeal 
or barley-meal; synon. 7bd, Ettr. For., 
Tweedd. Gael, builin signifies a loaf, and 
bairghlsany a cake. 

BIRLING, 8. A drilling noise, S. 

^*Birling , — making a mmmbling noise like an old- 
fashioned spiiming- wheel or hand-mill in motion.” 
Gl. Antiquary. 

BIRLING, 8. A drinking-match, properly 
including the idea that the drink is clubbed 
for, S. 

‘‘He dwells near the Tod’s-hole, an house of enter- 
tainment where there has been mony a blithe birling.^* 
Bride of Lammennoor, ii. 228. 

To BIRN, V. a. To bum. V. Bryn. 

BIRN, 8, The summer hill, or high coarse 
part of a farm, where the young sheep are 
summered; or, a piece of dry heathy pasture 
reserved for the lambs after they have been 
weaned, Roxb., Loth. 

“Lambs, after weaning, are sent to a heathy pas- 
ture, called the birn , — where they remain till the end 
of August, when they are moved down to the best 
low p^ture caUed the hog-fence." Agr, Suiv. E. 
Loth. p. 192. 

This, notwithstanding the slight transposition, for 
softening the pronunciation, is im<loubtealy the same 
with Su.-G. feran, vertex montia, praecipitium; whence 
aa-bryn, margo amnis. Isl, hryn and brun signify super- 
cilium in a general sense ; Verel. SuperciUura et similis 
eminentia, in quavis re veluti in mensa, monte, Ac., 
G. Andr. Ora eminentia ; Haldorson. Ihre views the 
Isl. V. brun-a, sese toUOre in altum, as allied ; and also 
Armor, bron, coUia. Davies and Lhuyd render coUis 
by C. B. bryii. W. Richards and Owen ,both expl. 
hryn, “a hill.” Thus it kppaars that the term, in tnis 
sense, was common to the Gptils and Celts. 

To Birn Lambs^ to put them on a p«or dry 
pasture, S. A. 

“Lambs, immediately after they ore wewed, are 
frequently sent to poor pasture, which is baUcid himing 
them,” Agr. Surv. Peeb. p. 896^ 

BIRNY, adj. 1. Covered with the scorched 
stems of heath that has .been set on fire, S. 

As o’er the bins^ brSe mayhap he whe|^, 

The linties cour wi' fear.— 

p. 4 . 

2. Having a rough or stunted stem ; applied 
tg {Plants, ]^th. . . 
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The idea is evidently horroweii from the appearance 
of bimsy ol the etems of burnt heath, furze, V. 
Birks, e. pi. 

BIRN, ». The matrix, or rather the hhia pu- 
denda of a cow. 

• Allied perhate to Isl. brund-urt pecudum coeundi 
actus, et apj)etita8 inire ; G. Andr. C. B. 6ry, matrix, 
vulva. 


BIRN, Birnb, 8. !• A burnt mark ; S. 

“That no barrel be sooner made and blown, but the 
ooupers bim be set thereon on the tapone staff thereof, 
in testimony of the sufficiency of the Tree.” — Acts 
Charles II, 1661, c. 33. 

2. A mark burnt on the noses of sheep, 8. 

“About the bednning, or towards the middle of J uly, 
the lambs, intended for holding stock, are weaned, 
when they receive the artidcial marks to distinguish 
to whom they belong, which are, the farmer’s initial, 
stamped upon the nose with a hot iron, proviucially 
designed the him.** Agr, Surv. Peeb. p. 191. 

3. Skin and Birn, a common phrase, denot- 
ing the whole of any thing, or of any number 
of persons or things ; S, 

Now a’ thegither, shin an* birn. 

They’re round the kitchen table. — • 

A. Doi^la8*8 Poemsi p. 143. 

“That all beif, muttoun, weill, and lyke bestiall 
slane or presentit to fro burrowis or fro mercatis bring 
witli thame in all tymes cummyng thair hyde, shin, ami 
bimet vnder the pane of oonfisoatioun.” Acta Marie, 
1663. o. 21. Edit. 1666. 

Skinner views the word as syhon. with skUu But it 
denotes tHe burnt mark on the horn or skin of a beast, 
by which the owner could distinguish and claim it as 
his own. The phrase may have originated from tho 
following custom. Formerly in S. many, who had the 
charge of flocks, were denominated Bow-shspherds. A 
shepherd of this description had a free house allowed 
him, and a certain number of bolls, S. bows^ of meal, 
according as he could make his bargain, for watching 
over the sheep of another. He also enjoyed the privi- 
lege of having a small flock of his own. AU this was 
under tho express stipulation, that he should be ac- 
countable for any of his master’s sheep that might be 
lost ; and be obliged, if he could not produce them, to 
give an equal number of his own in their stead. 
Those belonging to his master were all marked in the 
horn, or elsewhere, with a burning iron. The phrase 
in use was, tliat, at such a time, all his sheep were to 
be product “ skin and bim ; ” that is, entire, as they 
bad been delivered to the shepherd, and with no 
diminution of their number. 

The word is evidently from A. -8, bym, burning, and 
still occasionally denotes the whole carcase of an animal, 
8. It is, however, commonly used in the metaph. 
sense mentioned above ; as by Ramsay : — 

0 The smith’s wife her black deary sought, 

And fand him shin and bvm. 

Poems, 1, 276. 

BIRN,«. A burden, S.B. 

— Here about' we’ll bide^ 

Till ye come back; you]^ bim ye may lay down, 

. For rinumg ye will be the better bovm. 

Bosses Helenore, p. 64. 

To gie one’s Um a hitch, to assist him in a strait. 
The’ he bans me,, I wish him well, 

^ We’ll may be meet again : 

111^ Msi bim a hitch, an’ help 
To ease him o’ his pain. , 

ip ike Buchim Dicdect, p. 82. 


My birn, 0 Be»8, has got an unco l\/t. 

tS/iirr^s* Poems, p. 84. 

Shall we view this as an oblique sense of bim, ex- 
plainml above, as applied to a burtlen of any kind, in 
allusion to that of a whole beast ; or consider it as an 
abbreviation of A. -8. hyrihen, burden? 

It rather seems allied to (J. B. bwrn, onus, 
oneraro; Davies. 

BIRNIE, Byrnie, s. A corslet, a brigandine. 

He claspis his gilt habirihone thrinfald : 

He in his hreistplait atrang and his hirnye, 

Ane souir swenl beltis law doun by his the. 

Dmt^. Virgil, 230. 44. 

Strictly, it seems to have denoted light armour for 
the fore part of the body ; as it is distinguished from 
tho habirihone or cost of mail. Here indeed it is most 
probably abided as expletive of hrcistplate. 

Vossius sujiposes tliat it may also signify an helmet, 
like A. -8. hrynn, ^lea. But of this there is no evidence. 
Neither Somner, Benson, nor Lye, so much as mention 
A. -8. hrynn, galea. 

A.-S. hyi^, hurna., Isl. hryn, hrynia, btignia. Franc. 
brun, brunja, Sw. brvnga, Germ, hrun, L. B. hrunm, 
hrynia ; thorax, lories ; munimentum pectoris, Wach- 
ter. G. Andr. dorivos Isl. hriynia from niger, 

because of the dark colour of the armour ; Wachter, 
Germ, brun from Celt, brun, tlio breast. Verel. men- 
tions Isl. hringa, pectus ; which would certainly have 
been a better etymon for G. Andr. than that which he 
has adopted. 

BIRNS, 8. pL Roots, the stronger stems of 
burnt heath, which remain after the smaller 
twigs are consumed ; S. 

Some starting from their sleep were sore affrighted. 

Others had both their sense and eyes benighted : 

Some muirland men, they say, were scumming kirns, 

And Bomo were toasting bannocks at the hiryia. 

^Pennecuihs Poans, 1715, p. 25. 
When corns grew yellow, and the hoathorbells 
Bloom’d bonny on the moor and rising fells, 

Nae bims, or briers, or whins, e'er troubled mo, 

Gif I could find blaebeiTios ripe for tlico. 

Rainsai/s Poems, ii. 107. 

A. -8. byrn, incendium. 

BIRR, 8. Force, V. Beir, 

To BIRR, V. n. 1. To make a whirring noise, 
especially in motion; tho same with hirle, S. 

Ane grete staf sloung hirrand with felloun wecht 

Hynt Mezentius 

Doug. Virgil, 298. 21. V. Beir, s. 
Rejoioe, ye birring pai tricks a’; 

Ye cootie moorcocks, crousely craw ; — 

Your mortal fao is now awa’, 

Tam Samson’s dead. Burns, iii. 119. - 

It is very often used to denote that of a spinning 
wheel. 

“Tho sorvan’ lasses, lazy sluts, — would like notliing 
better than to live at heck and manger ; — but I trow 
Girzygars them keep a trig house and a birring wheel.” 
The Haitail, i. 49, 60. 

2. To be in a state of confusion, S. B, 

The swankies lap thro’ mire and syke. 

Wow as their heads did birr / 

Christmas BaHng, Skinner's Misc, Poet, p. 123. 

Here it seems to signify the confusion in the head 
caused by violent exercise. 

Birr, Birl, 8. *^The whizzing sound of a 
spinning wheel, or of any other machine, in 
rapid gyration.” GI. Surv. Nairn. 
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Birring, «. The noise made by partridges 
when they spring, S. 

BIRS, Bibss, s. The gad-fly, Roxb. 

K. breeze^ brize; Ital. briseiOt A.-B,hrim8a. 

Bins, Bikse, Bykss, Birssis, 5 . 1. A 

bristle, a sow’s birse,” the bristle of a sow, 

S. 

Sum byts the birs- Evergreen, i. 119. 

The hartin than and myiidis of our meiiye 
Mycht not be satisfyit on him to hike and se, 

As to bchald his ouglle ene twane, — 

The touch birssis on the breist and creist 
Of that monstrousTialf dele wylde bei«t. 

Doitg. Virgil, 250. 30. 

2. Metaph. for the beard. 

“Mony of thame lackit heirds, and that was the 
mair pietie [pity ;] and thairfoir conld not buckill uther 
bo the hyrss, as sum bauld men wauld have done.” 
Knox, 51. In one MS. hirsis. • 

3. Metaph. for the indication of rage or dis- 
pleasure. “To set up one’s birss,” to put 
one in a rage. The birse is also said to rise, 
when one’s temper becomes warm, in allusion 
to animals fenced with bristles, that defend 
themselves, or express their rage in this 
way, S. 

“ He was w6nt to profess as ordinarily in private, as 
he spake openly in public, that he knew neither scrip- 
ture, reason nor antiauitie for kneeling ; albeit now 
his hirae rise when he neareth the one, and for cloking 
the other, his pen hath changed for into iriforce. 
Course of Conformitie, p. 163. 

Now tliat I’ve gotten Ooordy’s birse set np, 

I’m thinking Bessy’s pridff will dree a fup. 

Shirrefs* Poems, p. 89. 
The sowter gave the sow a kiss, 

Humph, quoth she, its for a birse. 

S, Proverb, ** spoken of those whose service we suppose 
to be mercenary.” Kelly, p. 338. 

A.-S. hyrst, Germ, borst, hurst, Su.-G. borst, id. 
Hire derives it from bui'r, a thistle. Sw. sacttia up 
horsten, to put one in a rage ; borsta sig, to give one’s 
self airs, E. to bristle up. Here we have the true 
origin of the E. brush, liotli v. and s. For Sw. borst a 
brush, borsta, to brush, from borst, seta, a brush being 
made of bristles. ^ 

Bins ALL, 8 , A dyci-stuff, perh aps for Brasell 
or Fernando buckwood, Kates, A. 1611. 

“ Madder, aim, walde, birsall, nutgallis & coprouss 
[copperas].” Aberd. Reg. A. 1545, V. 19. 

To BIRSE, Birze, Brize, v. a. 1. To bruise, 

S. 

Alas, for evermair ! 

Tliat I should see thee lying there,— 

Sae bruU’d and birs'd, sae blak and blae. 

Watson's Coll. i. 65. 

He smote me doune, and Irrissit all my banis. 

Police of Honour, iii. 71. 

O’ may’st thou doat on some fair paughty wench, 

That ne’er will lout thy Iowan drouth to ouonch ; 

Till bris'd beneath the burden, thou cry, aool I 

Ramsays Poems, ii. 67. 

“Ho that Bchal falle on this stoon schal be broken, 
but on whom it schal falle it schal also 6menhim.” 
Wiclif, Matt. xxi. 

Brise is common in 0. E. 


2. To push or drive : to birse in, to push in, 8. 

For they’re ay losing In their kpurs 
Whare they can get them. 

Shirrefs* Poems, p. 348. 

A.-S. brys^an, Belg. brys-enj Ir. brisdm; Fr, bria-er, 
id. 

3. To press, to squeeze, S. 

Birse, Brize, s. 1. A bruise, S. 

** My brother has met wi’ a severe birz and contusion, 
and he’s in a roving fever.” Sir A. Wylie, iii. 292. 

2. The act of pressing ; often used to denote 
the pressure made by a crowd ; as, We had 
an awfu’ birse^* S. 

To 'Birse up, v. a. To press upwards, Aberd. 

The following lines, transmitted by an Aberdonian 
correspondent, are worthy of preservation : — ^ 

There I saw Sisyphus, wi’ muckle wae, 

Birzing a heavy stone up a high brae ; 

Wi’ baith his hands, and baitn his feet, 0 vow I 
He strives to raise it up aboon the know ; 

But fan it’s amaist up, back wi’ a dird 

Boon stots the staue, and thumps upo' the yerd. 

Part of a Ti'anslation from Homer's Odyssey. 

To BIRSLE, Birstle, Brissle, r. a. 1. To 
bum*slightly, to broil, to parch by means of 
fire ; as, to hirale pease, S. 

The battellis war adionit now of new, 

Not in mancro of landwart folkis bargone, 

—Nor blunt styngis of the brissillU tre. 

Doug. Virgil, 226. 3, 
They stow’d him up intill a seek, 

And o'er the horse back brook his neck J 
Syne birstled they him upon the kill, 

Till he was ban© dry for the mill. • ‘ 

Allan o' Maut, Jamieson's Popnd, Ball. 11. 288. 

i.o. as dry as bones, 

2. To scorch; referring to the heat of the 
sun, S. 

— Fell echeris of corn thick growing 
Wyth the new sonnys hete oirsillii dois hyng 
On Hermy feildis in the someris tydo. 

Doug, Virgd, 234. 26. 
Now when the Dog-day heats begin, 

To hirsle and to peel the skin, 

May I lie streekit at lAy case, 

Beneath the caller shady trees, 

(Far frae the din o’ Borrowstown,) 

Whare water plays the haughs bedown. 

Feryusson's Poms, ii. 106. 

3; To warm at a lively fire, S. 

A. Bor. hrusle, id, *‘Xo dry; as, The snn brusles 
the hay, i.e. dries it : and britsled peas, i.e. parch’d 

E easo.” Ray derives it from Pr. brusler, to Scorch, to 
um. BraMll-er, to broil, would have been^more 
natural. But the common ori^ is Su.-G. brasa, a 
lively hre ; whence Isl. brys, ardent heat, and bryas-a, 
to act with fervour, ec breiske, torreo, aduro ; A.-S. 
brastl, glowing, brastUian, to bum, to make a orackling 
noise, which is only the seoondaty sense, although 
given as the primary oi^e, both by Somner and Lye. 
For this noise is the effect of heat. Ihre derives Or. 
Bpa^w, ferveo, from the saina (Sioth. source. Fr. 
braise, Ital. brasa, burning coab. 

Birsle, Brissle, s. .t. A hasty toasting or 
scorching, S. 

2. Apparently'that which is toasted. 
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“Ye wad — hand him up in — hirsles till the maw o* 
him'a as fu^ as a cout amang* clover.” Saint Patrick, 
ii. 191. 


BIRSSY, adj. 1. Having bristles, rough, 


♦ 


-Men micht Be hym aye 


With Uraay body porturit and visage, 

A1 rouch of harifl. Doug, Virgil, 322. 


s. 

4. 


2, Hot-tempered, ^easily irritated, S. 

3v Keen, sharp ; applied to the weather. A 
birssy day,” a cold bleak day, S. B. 


4. Metaph. used ul regard to severe censure or 
criticism. 

But lest the critic's hiray besom 
Soop aff this cant of egotism, 

111 sidelins hint, — na. bauldly tell, 

I whyles think sometulng o' my mysel*. 

TamidhilVs Poems, p. 107, 108. 

BIRST, 5. Brunt. To dreCy or stand the hirst y 
to bear the brunt, Roxb. 

Alang wi’ you the birst to dree, 

‘ y bun. 

. Scott's Poeins, p. 145. 

From A.-S. hyrst, herst, malum, damnum, q. “sus- 
tain the loss j*’ or hyrst, aculeum. 

To BIRST, v; n. To weep convulsively, often, 
to birst and greety AberA 

This seems merely a provincial pronunciation of E. 
burst ; as, “ She burst into tears.” 


BIRTH, 8. An establishment, an office, 
a situation good or bad,” S. Gl. Surv. 
Naim. 


This seems merely a trival use of the E. word as ap- 
plied to a station for mooring a ship. 


BIRTH, Bykth, 8. Size, bulk, burthen. 

The bufituous barge yclei^it Chimera 
Gyos wyth felloun fard forth brocht alsua, 

Sa huge of birth ane cioto semyt sche. 

Votig. Virgil, 131, 27. 

It is in the same sense.that we speak of a ship of so 
many tons burden. 

This is the meaning of byrtht, as useil by Wyntown, 
Cron. i. 13. 17., although expl. in Gl. “birth, pro- 
pagation of animals or vegetables.” 

Thare bwyis bowys all for byrtht, , 

Bathe merle and maweys mellys of myrtht. 
i.e. their boughs are bowed down with the burden or 
weight. • * 

Isl, hyrd, hyrth-ur, hyrth-%, Dan. hyrde, Su.-G. hoerd, 
burden ; whence byrding^ navis Oneraria. The origin 
is Isl. ber-a, Su.-G. baer-at A.-S. her-an, byr-an, portare. 
The term may indeed be viewed as the, third p. sing. 

£ r, kidic. of the A.-S. y. This is byretl^ gestat, (V. 

lye) ; q. what one bedreth or carries. Birth, as de- 
noting propagation, has the very same origin ; refer- 
ring to the gestation of the parent. V. Buujdino. 

BIRTH, «. A current in the sea, caused by 
a furious tide, but taking a different course 
from it ; Orkn. Oaitbn. 

“The master, finding the current against him, in 
the middle of the firth, when about 8 or 9 miles east 
of Dunnet Head, bore in for the shore, where he fell in 
with the lest of the ebb, called by the people hero the 
vjetleT dlrtA.'^The easter hWih, setting in, soon reached 


him with considerable strength.” F. Dunnet, Caithn. 
Statist. Aoc. xi. 247. N. 

— “ Those tides carry their waves and billows higli, 
and run with such violence that they cause a oontraiy 
motion in the sea adjoining to the land, which they 
call EasterMrth or Wester ^birth, according to its course ; 
yet notwithstanding of the great rapidity of these tides 
and births, the inhabitants, daily almost, travel from 
isle to isle about their several affairs in their little cock- 
boats or yoals, as they call thorn.” Wallace’s Orkney, 
p. 7. • 

It has been supposed that birth, as here use<l, admits 
of the same sense as when it denotes sea-room in ^neral. 
But because of the contrary motion, it may be allied to 
Isl. hreiba, mutare. It seems preferable, however, to 
deduce it fi*om Isl. byrd-ia currere, festinare, Verel. ; 
as apparently signifying a strong current, 

BIRTHIE, adj. Productive, prolific; froni 
E, birth. 

“The last year’s crop in the west of Scotland was 
not hirihie, and if moall had not been brought from the 
north, there had boon a great scarcitie in the west, if 
not a famine.” Law’s Memorialls, p. 169. 

BYRUN, Birun, part. pa. Past, S. 

— “ Byrun annuel restand awand Aberd. Reg. i.e. 
“ Past annuity still unpaid.” “ Birun rent,” Ib. 

BY-RUNIS, s. pi. Arrears. 

“The Maister or Lord may not recognose the lands 
for the byrunis of his fermes.” Skene, Index, Reg. 
Maj. vo. Maister, 

This is formed like By-ganes, q. v. 

— “Quhilkis porsounis, heritouris of the saidis an- 
nuellis, ar now persewand the saidis landis for the by' 
rwwwiAawin thaine,”&c. Acts Jn. VI. 1573, Ed. 1814, 
• p. 83. 

byrunning, 

To the victor ane niantil bnwit with gold, 

Wyth nurpour seluago writhing iiiony fold, 

And all byrurining and lonpit lustelie, 

As rynnis the flude Meander in Tlicsaalio. 

Doug. Virgil, 136 . 4 . 

“Embroidered, ” Rudd. But the meaning is tvaved ; 
con'csponding to Meandro duplice cucurrit, Virg. 
Brualt is embroidered. Moes-G. hirinn-an, percurrere. 

BYSENFU’, adj. Disgusting, Roxb. 

BYSENLESS, adj. Extremely worthle.ss, 
without shame in wickedness. Clydes. 

The latter may signify, without example, without 
parallel ; from A.-S. oysen, hysn, excmpluin, exemplar ; 
similitudo ; hysndan, exemplo praeiro, “ to exompufie.” 
Somner. 

The former seems to claim a different origin, and 
has more affinity to Isl. bysn, a prodigy. V. By.ssym. 

BYSET, 8. A substitute, Ayrs.; q. what sets 
one by. V. Set v. 

BISHOP, 8. 1. A peevish ill-natured boy, 

whom it is impossible, to keep in good 
humour ; as, a canker’d bishop, Lanarks. 

This has obviously originated from the ideas enter- 
tained concerning the character and conduct of the 
episcopal clergy, especially during the period of ^rse- 
cution. In Eke manner, a silly drivelling fellow is 
oRcn called a Curate ; as “ he’s an unco curate.,'*^ ibid. 
It is also used as a nickname to individuals, who arc 
supposed to talk or act a great deal to little puiqiose. 
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2. A weighty piece of wood, with which those 
who make causeways level their work, Abord. 

BISHOPRY, 8. Episcopacy, government by 
diocesan bishops. 

**They did protest against bishopry and bishops, 
and against the erection, confirmation or ratification 
thereof.’^ Apologet. Relation, p. 35. 

A.-S. &isco7)nc€, episcopatns. 

BISHOP’S FOOT. It is said the Buhop^s 

' foot has heen in the hrothy when it is singed, S. 

This phrase seems to have had its origin in times of 
Popery, when the clergy had such extensive influence, 
that hin^ly *any thing could be done without their 
interference. Another phrase is very similar : Scarcely 
can any business be marred, without a priest, or a 
woman, having a hand in it.” 

This phrase is also used A. Bor. 

“ The bishop has set his foot in ilt a saying in the 
Nort)i, used for milk that is bumt-to in boiling. 
Formerly, in days of superstition, whenever a bishop 
. passed through a town or village, all the inhabitants 
ran out in order to receive his blessing ; this frequently 
caused the milk on the fire to be left till burnt to the 
vessel, and gave origin to the above allusion.” Gl. 
Giose. 

This origin is rather fanciful. The French use the 
phrase pas de Clerc^ literally, the clergyman’s (or 
clerk’s) foot to denote a foobsh trick, a gross over- 
sight. Although this rather respects stupidity than 
evil design, it may have been the origin of our phrase. 

GockI old Tyndale funiishes us with an illustration 
of this phrase : “When a thynge speadeth not well, 
wo IxuTOwe speach and saye. The Byshope hath blessed 
ity because that nothynge speadeth well that they 
medyll wyth all. If the podech [pottage] be burned 
to, or the nieate oner rostod, we saye, The Byshope 
hath put his fate, in the poite, or, The Byshope hath played 
the, coke t l)ecausethe by shoppes bum who they lust and 
whosoeuer displeaseth them.” Obedyence Chrysten 
man, F. 109, a. 

BY-SHOT, s. One who is set aside for an 
old maid. 

On FastreiVs Een.^ bannocks being baked of the 
eggs, which have been previously dropped into a glass 
amongst water, for divining the weird of the indi- 
vidual to whom each egg is appropriated ; she who 
undertakes to bake them, whatever provocation she 
may receive, must remain spoocbless during the whole 
nperatiop. “If she cannot restrain her loquacity, she 
is in danger of bearing the reproach of a hy-shot, i.e. a 
hopeless maid ; ” q. one shot or pushed side. V. 
Tarras’s Poems, p. 72. N. 

BYSYNT, adj. Monstrous, Wynt. V. Bis- 

MING, &c. 

BISKET, «. Breast. V. Bbisket. 

BISM, Bysyme, Bisnb, Bisine, s. Abyss, 

gulf. 

Fra thine strekis the way profound anone, 

Dope vnto hellis flude of Acheron, 

With boll bismCf and hidduous swelth unrude. 

Doug. Virgil, 173. 37. 

Bysyme, 82. 15. Fr. abysms, Gr. apwroot. 

BISMAR, Bysmeb, s. A steelyard, or instru- 
ment for weighing resembling it; sometimes 
bissimary S. B., Orkn. 


“The Bysmer is a lever or beam made of wood, 
about three feet long f and from one end to near the 
middle, it is a cylinder of about three inohea diameter, 
thence it gently tapers to the other, which is not above 
one inch in diameter. From the middle, all along this 
smallest end, it * is maticed with email iron pins at 
unequal distances, which serve to point out the weight, ^ 
from one mark to twenty-four, or a lisptmd.” Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 211. 

“The instruments they have for the purpose of 
weighing, are a kind of staterae or steel-yards ; — they 
are two m number ; and the one of them is called a 
pundlar, and the other a hismar. On the first is [are] 
weighed settings and miels, and on the last marks and 
lispunds.” P. Kirkwall, Orkney, Statist. Aco. vii. 563. 

This term is commonly used in Angus, for a steel- 
yard. 

Isl. hismari, besmar, libra, trutina minor; Leg. 
West-Goth, bismare, Su.-G. besman; Tout, hosemer, 
id. stater; Kilian. G. Andr. derives this word from 
Isl. hes, a part of a pound weight. Kudbeok supposes 
that besmar is put for hysmark, the mark used oy a 
city, according to which the weights of private persons 
were adjustea. This conjecture, however, is impro- 
bable ; because the word, in all tlie Northern languages, 
solely denotes a steel-yard, or artificial instrument for 
weighing ; in contradistinction from those which give 
the real weight. V. Pundlab, ^ 

BISMAKE, Bishbre, s. 1. A bawd. 


Douohtor, for thy luf this man ha« grete diseis, 

Quod the bisrnere with the sloklt spoche. 

Doug. VifyU, Prol. 97. 1. 

2. A lewd woman, in general. 

Get ane bismare ane bame, than al hyr blys gane is. 

Ibid. b. 27. 

. “ F, ab A.-S. hismer, contumelia, aut bismerian, 
illudere, dehonorare, poUuere,” Rudd.; “connected 
perhaps wdth Teut. baesinne, arnica Gl. Sibb. 


BISMER, 8. The name given to a species of 
stickle-back, Orkn. 

“The Fifteen-spined stickleback ( gasterosteus apina^ 
chia, Lin. Syst.) — is here denominat<^ the bismer, from 
the resembl^ce it is supposod to bear to the weighing 
instrument of that name.^’ Biirry’s Orkney, p. 289. 

BISMING, Byismino, Byisnino, Bysening, 


BYSYNT, adj. Homble, monstrous. 

And Pluto eik the fader of tliat se 
Beputtis that bisming belch hateful! to se. 

Doug. Virgil, 217. 46. 

The fury Alecto is h^re described. 

. Ane gtete spere 

At the syde of that bisning heist threw hs. 

DM. 40. 17, 

Feri, Virgil, i.e, of the Trojan horse, as it is com- 
monly designed. 

The byisning heist the serpent Lema. — 

Ibid. m. 16. BeUua, VlrglL 
But sair I dred me for some uther Jaip, 

That Venu4 suld, throw her subtillitie, 

Intill sum bysnma heist transfigorat me, ' 

As in a heir, a bair, ane ojle,. ane a^, 

Pahds qf Moncur, i 6a 

Rudd. expl. the term, “gaping, . swallowing; insati- 
able, destroying. ” This exmanatioh <desrly shews that 
he has viewed it as an adh formed from an abyss. 
But from a comparison of the passages In Wnich it oc- 
curs, it appears that the proper sense iy mondr&us. It 
is unquestionably the same with Wyn- 

town. . 
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• Bftyre that he wes broucht on here, 

Til ^hyaynt best ill Ivke 
Sene he wes besyd a dyke, 

That nere-hand a myll wes made. 

For bath hewvd ana tale he had 
As a hors, and hys body 
All til a here wes mast lykly. 

• « Cron. vL 13. v. 69. V. Btsstm. 

BISON, $, . The wild ox,' anciently common 
S. 

** As to the wild cattle of Scotland, which Jonstbn 
mentions under the name of Bison Scoticuft, and de- 
scribes as having the mane of a lion, and being entirely 
White, the species is now extinct.** Pennant’s Zool. i. 
18, Ed. 176^ 

According to Pr. Walker, an animal of this kind still 
exists in the woods of Prumlanrig. 

‘^Pecudes feri, hujus generis, solum adhuc per^s- 
tunt, in sylvis circa Dnmilanricum in Nithia, sedem 
ill. Puois de Queensberry. Coloris sunt candidissimi, 
auribus nirfis.** Essays on Nat. Hist. p. 512. ^ 

This is we Urua of the Latin writers, which is mere- 
ly a modification of Germ, aueidcha^ i.e. wild ox. The 
word biaon is used in the same sense in Fr. 

BY6PEL, Byspaee, a. Some person or thing 
of rare or wonderful qualities ; more gener- 
ally used in an ironical way ; as, He*s just 
a byspaley^ he is a singular character; “ He^s 
nae byapel mair than me,” he is no better 
than I am ; Koxb. 

Teut. by-apelf Germ, heyapiel, an example, a pattern, 1 
a model ; A.-S. biapell, bigsrpell^ **a by- word, a proverb, 
an example, a pattern,” Somner ; from 6t, birjt de, of, 
concerning, and apel a story, a speech, discourse, &c. q. 
something to make a speech about, or to talk of. 

By-spel, adv. Used adverbially to denote any 
thing extraordinary ; as, byspel weel^ very 
well, exceedingly well, ibid, 

By-SPEL, 8, An illegitimate child, Roxb. 

. id. North of,E. 

This corresponds with the low E. term, a bye-blow, 
id. Grose’s Chws. Piet. 

BYSPEENT, part. pa. Besprinkled, over- 
spread. 

-I 80 stand me before 
As to my sicht, inaiet lamentabill Hector, 

* With large flude of teris, and all bysprmt-- 
With barknyt blude and powder.— 

’ - Doug. Virgil, 48. 1. 

Belg. b^rengh-en, to sprihkle. 

B1SS4>KTE, Bissette, s. A buzzard, a kind 
of hawk. 

** Anent niikis, crawls^ A vther foulis of roif, as 
emis, biaaarUa, gleddis,. mittalis, — at the said foulis of 
reif allutdrly be distroyit be all manor of man.*' Acts 
Ja. ii. 1457. 0. 85. edit. 1566. JSiasetes, Skene. 

Germ. Iniaert, Vr. busaart, id. 

1*0 BYSSE, Bxzz, t?. fi. To make a hissing 
noise^ as hot iron plunged into water, S. 

ime. iunipis,^into the cauis blak, 

danAysse and quhissiL 

. Doug. Virgil, 257. \6u 

B^lg. 5^-^ to hiss like se^ponts. 


Bisse, Bizz, 8. 1. A hissing noise, S. 

Now round and round the serpents whizz, 

• Wi’ hissing wrath and angry pliiz ; 

Sometimes they catch 4 gentle gizz ; 

Alack-a-day ! 

An’ singe wi* hair-clevouring bixz, 

Its curls away. 

Fei'gua$on*s Poems, ii. 16. 

2. A buzz, a bustle, S. 

BISSET, 8. [Footing, or, narrow lace.] 

“Item, — thro curtenis of crammosie dames, all 
freinyeit with threid of gold and crammosie silk, and 
enrichet upoun the seames with a litle hissH of gold.” 
Inventories, A. 1561, p. 154. 

“ Ane uther of blak figurit velvot cuttit out upoiiii 
crammosie satine, and wrocht with small silver bmettis 
wantand bodeis.” Ibid. p. 221. 

“ — 300 elna of small silken biaaetia.** Chalmers’s 
Mary I. p. 285, N. 

Fr. hispte, biaette, “plate (of gold, silver, or copper) 
^herewith some kinde of stuffes are stripped Cotgr. 

BYSSYM, Bystm, Besum, Bysn, Bissome, 
■BiJssome, Bysning, «. 1. A monster. 

He said, “ Allace, I am lost, lathest of all, 

Byayin in bale best.” Hoidate, iii, 25. MS. 

I see by my sbaddow iny shap lies the wyte, 

Quhame sail I blomo in this breth, a beathn that I be '/ 

Ibiil. i. 6. 

Mr. Pinkerton certainly gives the general “sensQ of 
the term, •when he renders it “deformed creature.” 
But in the same stanza it is literally explained : 

Bot quha sail make me amendis of hlr worth a rnyto, 

That this hes maid on the mold a momter of mo / 

— Yone lustie court will stop or meit, 

To justifie this hvmmg quhilk blosnhemit. 

Police of Iionour, it 7. Etlin. edit. 1579. 

Edit. Edin. 1579, i.e., “to inflict caintal punishment 
on this blasphemous monster.” • 

So am I now exyld from honour ay, 

Compaird to Cresside and tlie ugly oul. 

Fy lotlisomo lyfo J Fy death that dou not serve nip ! 

Bot quik and dead a hyaym thowraiist }U!eHervii mo. 

Montgomery, MS, Chron. S. P. jii., 506. 

2. A prodigy, something portentous of ca- 
lamity. 

“This year many prodigious signes were observed. 
A Comet of that kind, which the Astronomers call 
Kuryor, the vulgars, a firio Biaaome, shined ^hc whole 
moneths of November, December, and January.” Spots- 

wood, p. 94. “It was callit. The fy ray Buaaome.f 

Knox’s Hist. p. 92. MS. i. bwaome. [T^intf’« Edit. 
Vol. I. p, 254, “The fyrio boosome expl. “ Desom.”) 

3. By aim is still used as a term highly expres- 
sive of contempt for a woman of an un- 
worthy character, 8. 

Mr. Maeph^rson, vo. Byaynt, mentions A.-S. hya- 
morfyll, horrendus. Isl. byarnarfull has the same 
sense ; byana, to portend ; bym, a prodigy, grande quod 
ac ingens, G. Ancir. 

Perhaps A. -S. byan, an example, bymian to exem- 
plify, although used obliquely, may have the same 
origin. Su.-G. buae is a spectre, Dan. buaemand, a 
bugbear. V. Bishing. 

BISTAY D, Bistode, pret. 

Tristrem to 'Mark It seyd, — 

How stormes hem bistayd. 

Til anker hem brast and are. 

Sir Tryttrem, p. 40. st. 62. 
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Withstood,” Ol. Perhaps rather, surrounded; 
A.-S. heatod^ ciroumdedit, from bestand~an, Tent, he- 
HieeUy circumsistere, circumdare. 

BISTER, Expl. “ a town of land in Ork- 
ney, as Hohhuterj i.e. a town or district of 
high land ; Swanhister^ corr. Swamhintery 
supposed to signify the town of Sweno.” 

The term is not less common in Shetland. 

“ A considerable number [of names of places] end in 
and hisier^ ast SwaraeUr^ MuraHter^ Synthister^ 
Fladabisterf Kirkabister. It is probable, however, 
that the names at present supposed to end in ster are 
abbreviations from seter. Both imply settloinont or 
dwelling.” Edmonston’s Zetland, ii. 137. 

I agree with this intelligent writer in viewing ster as 
a contr. of and this indeed denotes “settlement | 
or dwelling.” For Isl. aetar is rendered sedes ; Verel. 
Ind. q. a seal ; and bister may reasonably be viewed as 
composed of Su.-G. by pagus, and i.e. “the seat 
of a village.” By the same learned Scandinavian, 
saeturis rendereil inapalia, i.e. round cottages, ortho«e 
made in the form of aii oven. Thus aaetur would seem 
to signify such buildings as those denominated PictF 
fmiseSf or Bi'ugJis. Norw. saeter is expl. ^^Agraesgangt 
or pasture for cattle on the high grounds Hallager. 

BYSTOUR, Boysturb, s. A term of con- 
tempt ; the precise meaning of which seems 
to be lost. 

It is sometimes conjoined with barVl, as in the fob 
lowing passage : — 

Blierd, babling hyatour-hard^ obey ; 

Learn, skybalu knave, to know tby sell. 

PolwarVa Flyiing, Walsmt’s Coll. iii. 6. 

Several similar terms occur ; as Fr. historUy crooked, 
hoister, to limp; huatann, “a ijreat lubber, thickc 
dpiggell, cowardly luske, dastardly slabberdcgallion ; ” 
CJotmr., a species of description worthy of either Pol wart 
or Montgomery. 

Boustariny le nom que Ton donne k un gros hommo 
dans quelques Pjroxinces de France. Diet. Trev. 

As this feiTO is connected with “ hood-pykes, and 
hungfer bitten,” ibid. p. 9. it might seem allied to Tent. 
hystery ad extremum* redactus, exhaustus bonis, Kilian. 
()r, as it is conjoined in the same passage with an in- 
elegant term, denoting ♦hat the bard had not the power 
of retention, can it be allied to Fr. boirSy to drink, 
hoiatey holtey drunk ? 

BIT, 8. A vulgar term used for foml ; 8. Bit 
and haid^ meat and clothing, S. B. 

I ’m e’cii content it ho as yo wad hae’t ; 

Your honour winna miss onr hit and hihl. 

Boss's Jldenarey p. 113. 

Although baid be understood of clothing, I suspect 
that it, as well as bity originally Bignilie<l food, from 
A.-S. beady a table; if not q. becly equivalent to the in 
verted phrase, bed and hoard. 

Although expl. “moat and clothes,” Gl. Ross, I 
hesitate wdiether baid does not literally denote habi- 
tation, q. “food and lodmng,” abode ; from A.-S. bid- 
an manere. The prot, of hidsy S. to dwell, is bald, 

BYT, 5. The pain occasioned by a wound. 
A blow or stroke, Aberd. Banffs, 

Scho skipping furth, as to eschew the hyty , 

Can throw the forest fast and jgmuis glyd ; 

But euer the dedly schaft stikkis in hir syde. 

Doug, yirguy 102. 10. 


A.-S. byty morsus, metaph. used. 

— Smat hym an greuous wound and deciely Hyt, 

Doug, Virg, 418, 10, V. Oabib. 

* BIT, 8. 1. Denoting a placq, or particular 

spot; as’ “He canna*8tan’ in a iff,” he is 
still changing his situation, St 

“Weel, just as.l was coming up the hity I saw a 
man afore me that I kent was none ’o’ our herds, and 
it’s a wild bit to meet ony other body, so when I came 
tip to him it was Tod Gabriel the fox-hunter.” Guy 
Mannering, iii. 104. 

“ He lies a’ day, and whiles a’ night in the cove in 
the dern hag : — it’s a bieldy enough bUy and the Ihild 
gudeman o’ Uorsecleugh has pang^ it wi’ a kemple o’ 
strae amaist.” Waverley, iii. 237. 

“ Blithe bity pleasant spot Gl, Antiq. 

2. * Applied to time ; Stay a wee stay a 
short while,, South of S. 

• “Binna rash, — binna rash,” exclaimed Hobbie, 
“hear me a bity hear me a biC\ Tales of my Landlord, 
i. 340. 

3. The nick of time, the crisis, S.O. “ In tlie 
bit o* time.” Bums. 

4. Very commonly used in conjunction with a 
substantive, instead of a diminutive ; as, a 
bit bairUy a little child, S. 

“ Did ye notice if^ there was an auld saugh tree that’s 
maist blawif down, but yet its roots are m the earth, 
and it hangs ower the bit bum.” Guy Mannering, fi, 
17. 

“I heard ye were hero, frae the bit callant ye sent 
to meet your carriage.” Antiquary, i. 165. 

Sometimes with the mark of the genitive qf, 

“ The bits o’ weans wad up, and toddle to the door, 
to pu’ in the auld Blue-gown.” Ibid. ii. 14*2. 

5,. Often used as forming a diminutive expres- 
sive of contempt, S. 

“ Some of you will grieve and greet more for ^le 
ilrowning of a bit calf or stirk, than ever ye did for all 
the tyranny and defections of Scotland.” Walker’s 
Peden, p. 62. 

Bittik, 8. A little bit, S. B. synon. with 
bittocky S. A. ; pron. huttie or bottiey Aberd. 

Dan. biUBy pauxillus, pauxillulus. 

Bit and bRxVt. V. Buat, s . 

Bit and buffet wi*t, due’s sustenance ac- 
. companied with severe or unhands6me usage, 

8 . 

“Take the BUy and the Buffet %oith it,” Prov. 
“Bear some ill usage of them oy whom you get ad- 
vantage.” Kelly, p. 311. * • 

Fatfe seldom does on bards bestow 
A paradise of wealth below, 

But wi’ a step dame glour, 

^ Gies them tlielr hit and buffet wiH, 

A, ScotVa Poms, 1811, p. 80. 

“ Bucklaw — waa entertained by a. fellow, whom h^ 
could either laugh with pr laugh at aa he had Bmind, 
w ho would take, according to Soottish phraee^ the bit 
ami ties buffeC* Bride of Larqmerraoor, a. 152. 

Bittook, s. 1 . a little bit, S. . * 

*' That was a boimi«,aMg singing'— Ha> you- 
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ony mair ?” — ** A we« bUtockf** said Tibbie ; “ but 

i downa aing^t afore ony bodie.” Glenfergusi ii. 160. 

2, A small portion; a low ^ term applied to 
space, and used indeed in a general sense, 

* ** The tliree miles dimi^shed into like a mile and a 

hiUocK^ Guy Mannering, i. 6, V. the letter K. 

' BITE, s. 1. As much meat as is ^t into 
the mouth at once,” the same with E. bit; a 
mouthful of any food that is edible, S. It 
is to be observed that bite is not used in E. 
in this sense, 

Dan. hid, Isl. bite, bolus, bucca. The Dan. word is 
also rendered offa, frustum ; Panis, Baden. 

2! A very small portion of edible food, whaf is 
barely necessary for sustenance, S. 

Ye mauna speak o* the young gentleman handing 
the plough ; there’s puir distressed whigs enew about 
the country wiU be glad to do that for a bite and a 
soup,” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 138. 

3. A small portion, used in a general sense. In 
this sense bite in S. is still used for bit E. 

** Thei-e is never a bite of all Christ’s ‘time with his 
^ giving them seasonable 
instioictlons,” W. Guthrie’s iSerm. p. 3. 

Bitk and soup, meat and drink, the mere ne- 
cessaries of life, S. 

It is very commonly expressed with the indefinite 
article preceding. 

“ He is nane of them puir bodies wha hang upon the 
trade, to whilk they administer in spiritual things for 
. a bite and a soup.** St. Jolinstoun, i. 26. 

’ ’ Let the creatures stay at a moderate mailing, and 
hao bite and soup / it will maybe be the l>etter wi’ 
your father where he’s gaun, lad.” Heart Mid Loth. ' 
1. 198. 

Bytesqheip, 8. Robert Semple uses this word 
as a parody of the title Bishop^ q. bite^ or 
devour the sheep. 

They halde it still vp for a mocke. 

How Maister Patrick fedd his flock ; 

Then to the court this craftie lown 
To bo a bytesi'heip maid him boun ; 

Becaus J§t. Androis then dependit. 

Leyend Bp. St, Androis, Poems \eth Cent. p. 813. 

BITTILL, 8. A beetle, a heavy mallet, es- 
specially one used for beating clothes. 

He could wirk windaris, quhat way that he wald ; 

Mak a gray giis a gold gartand, 

A lang spere of a hittilfiox a berne bald, , 

NablU of nuUchellis, and silver of sand. 

• HotUaie, iil; 12. MS. 
This is the description of a ju^ler. ' * 

Bitilt is the pronunciation of w Border and Loth. 
“Aroint ye, ye limmer,” she added, — “out of an 
honest house, or, shame fa’ me, but I’ll take the hittk 
to you I” The Pirate, i. 128. . 

To Bittle, Bittil, r. a. To beat with a 
beetle ; .as, (a bittle lint^ to bittle singles^ to 
beat flas:^ to beat it in handfuls, Loth, 

BITTLJN^ K The battlements of any old 
buildingi^A^rs# ; q. hatielling. 


BITTOCK, s. V. under Bit. 

BITTRIES, 8. pL Buttre3ses, Aberd. Reg, 

To BYWAUE, V. a. To cover, to hide, to 
cloak. 

The fenient luf of his kynd natiue land— • 

• Mot al euil rumoure fra his lawtie hywaue. 

Doug. Virgil, 196. 10. 
A.-S. heioaeS-an, Moes-G. biwaib-jan, id. 

BY WENT, part. adj. Past, in reference to 
time ; synon. Bygane. 

Considder of Romanis, in all their time hy-ioetU, 

Baith wikkit fortune and prosperiteis. 

• Belltnd. Prol. T. Liv, vi. 

Moes-G. bi signified postea. Alem. biuuenUm oc- 
curs in the sense of vertere. But the latter part of 
our term has more affinity with A.-S. wend-an ire, 

BIZZ, 8. To tak the hizzj a phrase applied to 
cattle, when, in consequence of being stung 
by the bot-fly, they run hither and thither, 
Loth. 

This exactly corresponds to the sense of Su.-G. bes-a, 
mentioned under the v. V. Bazkd. It may, however, 
be a corruption of E. hrize, anc. brize^, the gadfly. 

To BIZZ, V, n. To hiss. V. Bysse, 

To BIZZ, Bizz ahouty v. n. To be m con- 
stant motion, to bustle, S, 

Su.-G. les-a, a tonn applied to beasts which, when 
beset with wasps, drive hither and thither ; Tent, bies- 
en, hys-en, furente ac violento impetu agitari ; Kilian. 

BIZZEL, 8. A hoop or ring round the end 
of any tube, Roxb, 

This is merely a jieculiar use of K. bezel, bezil, “ that 
part of a ring in which the stone is fixed,” Johns. 

BIZZY, adj. Busy, S. 

Glide ale keeps me bare and hissy, 

Gaurs mo tipide till 1 bo dizzy. 

liemaiiis of NWisdcUe Song, p. 90. 

My youthfu’ lesson, thou, to loar, 

Didst to the hiasy ant mp son’. 

Taylor's Scots Poems, p. 31. 

A.-S. bystg, Belg. besig, id. Sw. Injs-a, cursitare, or 
Su.-G. bc8>a, probably exhibits the root, as denoting 
the violent motion of an* animal that is harassed by tlie 
gadfly. V. Bksy, 

BLA, Blab, adj. 1. Livid; a term frequently 
used to denote the appearance of the skin 
when discoloured by a severe stroke or con- 
tusion, S. ♦ 

• — Bot of thaym the maist parte 

To schute or cast war perfyte in the art, 

With lede pellokla from ingvnis of staf sling 
By dyntisAto thare famen doun to d _ 

irgil, 232. 62, 

* Lethargus lolls his lazy hours away, 

His eye^ are drowsy, and his lips are hlae. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 96, 

**Blee, blueish, pale blue, lead colour. North.” 
01. Grose. 

Su.-G. hUta, Isl. hla-r, Germ, hlaw, Belg. blauw, 
Franc, plauu, lividus, glaucus. It seems doubtful if 
A»-S. bleo was used in tnis sense ; “caeruleus, blue or 
aguro-coloursd,” Somner, whence B. blue. 
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A. Bor. "Bloa, black aud blue," Thoresby, Ray ’a 
Lett* p> 323* 

2. Bleak, lurid, applied to the appearance of 
the atmosphere. A blae day is a phrase used 
S. when, althoup;h there is no storm, the sky 
looks hard and lurid, especially when there 
is a thin cold wind that produces shivering. 
E. bleak seems tjearly synon. 

An’ cause the night wis caul aud hlae^ 

They 04 i’d for hamo-browst usquobae. 

Tarraa'a Pmns, p. 51. 

“ It was in a cauld hlae hairst clay, — that I— gade to 
milk the kye.” Edin. Mag. Dec. 1818, p. 503. 

“ A blae ware-time,” » bleak spring, Upp. Clydes. 

Blamakino, s. The act of discolouring, or 
making livid, by a stroke. 

“Conwict [convicted] for the bind drawing, hla- 
rmhing & strublens.” Aberd, Reg. A. 1638, V. 16. 

To BLAAD, V. a. To sully, to dirty; to 
spoil. Hence the phrase, the blaaclin o’ 
trie sheets.” Ab^rd. 

Perhaps the same with Blad^ v. especially as used in 
sense 2 ; or allied to Blaiif a, a dirty spot, q. v. 

BLAAD, s, A sti’oke, Galloway. V. Blaud. 
BLAB, 8. A small globe or bubble, Lanarks. 

lie kiss’t the tear tremblan’ in her ce, 

Mare clear nor blah o’ dew. 

Ballad^ Edin. Mag, Oct. 1818, p. 328. V. Blob. 

To BLABBER, Blabe^ Bleder, v. n. To 
babble, to speak indistinctly. 

.“Gif the heart bo good, sup^wse we hlahlter with 
w'ordcs, yit it is Siccoptable to turn.” Bruce’s Eleven 
Sermons, L. 2. b. 

That gars thee ryme in terms of sencc denude 
And blaber thlngis that wvse men hate to heir. 

Kennedy, Evergreen^ ii. 65. st. 12. 

T haif on me a pair of Lowthiane hipps. 

Sail fairer liiglis mak, and mair iftrt'yte, 

Ilian thou ctui bl^r with thy Carrick lipps. 

DunbaVt Ibid, 68. st. 8. 

Tent, hlabber-en, confuse et inepte garrire, Jun. vo. 
Blah. 

This is also 0. E. “I blaber as a chylde doth or he 
can speako ; Jo gasouille. My sonne doth but blabber 
yet ; he can nat apeke hia- wbrdes playne, he is to 
yonge.” Palsgr. B. iii. E. 167, a. 

Blaberinq, «. Babbling. 

My mynd misty, ther may not mys ane fall ; 

Stra for thys ignorant blahering impertite, 

Beside thy polist termes re<lymyte. 

Doug. VirgUy 8. 86. 

BLABER, 8, Some kind of cloth imported 
from France. 

“28th August 1561, the Provest, BaHlies, and Coun- 
sale, ordanis Louke Wilsoun Thesauror to deliver to 
every ane of the twelfe servands, the Javillour^and 
^ Gild servands, als mekle Franch Blaber aawill bo eveiy 
ane of thame ane coit.” Kegist. Counc. Edin. Keith^ 
Hist. p. 189. V 

CoiT. perhaps from Fr. hlafard^ blaffard, pale, bleak 
in colour. 

BLACK. To put a thing in black and wMte^ 
to commit it to writing, S. 


** 1 was last Tueailay to wait on B(^)6rt Walpole, 
who desired, heading what 1 had to say, that I si^d 
put it in black and white, that he might shew it to his 
Maj»‘*.” Lett. Seaforth, Culloden Pap. p. 105. 

I question much, if Sir R. Walpole Gteia^ used this* 
language ; fmding no proof of its being an E. phrase. 

• o 

BtrfAOK, 8. A vulgar designation for a low 
scoundrel, corresponding in Sense to*the E. 
adj, blackguard, 

BLACK-AlRN, a. Malleable iron ; in con- 
tradistinction from that which is tinned, 
called whitc-airny S. 

BLACKAVICED, adj. Dark of the com- 
plexion, S. from black and Fr. vts, the 
visage. 

Imprimis then, for tallness, I 
Am five foot and four inches high ; 

A hlack-a-vidd snod dapper fallow, 

Nor lean, nor over-laid wl* tallow. 

Ramaay'a Poeina, ii. 362. 

•BLACKBELICKIT, used as a s. equivalent 
to E. nothing. What did ye see f Answ. 
Blackbelickity i.e. I saw nothing at all 
Lanarks. 

** Blackbelicket. Nothing;” Ayrs. Gl. Surv. Ayrs. 
p. 691. 

The word black seems to have been substituted by 
the decorous inhabitants of my native county for the 
name of the devil, which is the common prefix in other 
parts of S. But the latter part of the won! seems in- 
exphcable. From the invariable pronunciation, it can- 
not ^ supposed that it has any coifnexion with the 
idea of likeneaa or resemblance. Perhaps the most 
natural conjecture is, that the phrase expresses a per- 
suasion that the adversary of our kind, whose name is 
deemetl so necessary and ornamental an expletive in 
discourse, should be licked or beaten, as soon as such a 
thing should take place ; for the conjunction if is gen- 
erally added. ^ 

I have sometimes thought, that it might contain a 
foolish allusion to a Lat. phrase formerly used of one 
who declined giving a vote, Non Uquit. Should we 
suppose that it was originally confined to objects of 
sight, it might be equivalent to ** Ne'er a styme did I 
see q. not a gleam ; Teut. lick-en, nitere. Or, to 
have done with mere conjecture, shall we view it as a 
phrase originally expressive of the disappointment of 
some parasite, when he had not found even a plate to 
lickf 

BLACK BITCH, a bag which, in former 
times at least, was clandestinely attached to 
the lower part of the mill-spout, that, through 
a hold in the spout, part of tho meal^mif^t 
bo abstracted as it came down into the 
trough, South of S. 

A worthy proprietor in Roxb. who had never hap- 
pened to hear tho phrsae, but was extremely careful of 
the game on his estate, had just settled everything 
respecting the lease of his mill,* when a third person 
who was present, said to the miller, “ I hope you’ll no’ 
keep a black titch P* ** What?” cried the g^tleman, 
“ your bargain and mine’s at an end ; for I’U npt al- 
low any person on my property to keep sporting dogs.” 

BLACK-BOYDS, a, pU The name given 
to the fruit of the bramble, ^est of S. 
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BLACK-BOOK, *. The. name given t* “ the 
several histories, written by our Monks in 
their different Monastrys Spott. MS. Diet. ' 

in VO. 

“In all our monastrys,’* ha sajra, “ there were keepit 
three books or records. Their Chartulary, or regis- 
ter, cdntmning the records relating to th6ir privat 
securities. 2®. Their Obituarys, wherein were related 
the times of the death-and places of interment of their 
chief benefactors, Abbots, Priors, and other great men 
of their respective houses. 3°. Their BlackSookf con- 
taining an account of the memorable things which oc- 
curred in every year. 

“David Chambers, one of the senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice in the reign of Queen Mary, who wrote 
in French an abridgement of the Historys of England, 
Scotland, and France, — in his preface says, that he 
had many great historys of the Abbacies, such as that 
of Scone, called the Black-Book^ and of other like 
chronicles of Abbays, os that of Inch-colm and Icolm- 
kill,” &o. 

“ So named,** he a<ldB, “ from the cover ; or rather 
from the giving an impartial account of the good and 
bad actions of our nooles, and others who have dis- 
tin^ished themselves in th6 service of their oounti^.” 

it is not likely that this register would be exclusive- 
ly called the black book from its cover, unless it could 
be proved, that the other two were invariably bound in 
a different manner. Nor is it more probable, that the 
name originated from its being a record of “the good 
and bad actions of our nobles,” ^tc. For in this case 
we must suppose that it was almost exclusively con- 
fined to had actions. 

It might perhaps be thus denominated from its being 
wholly written with black ink, in distinction from the 
BubrieSf denominated from the use of red, and the 
Psalters, kc, which had usually red letters intersperseil, 
and illuminations. 

We learn /rom Carpentier, that in a charter dated 
at Vienne, in France, A. 1S^2, the terms Black and 
Red were used to distinguish the text of the law from 
the commentary on it. Nigrum appeltari videtur tex- 
tus legis, Rubrum vero commentatio in textum. 

J3LAOK-BURNING, adj. Used in reference 
to shame, when it is so great as to produce 
deep blushing, or to crimson the counte- 
nance, S. 

Somebody says to some fowk, we’re to blame ; 

That ’tis a scandal and a bla^k burning shame 

To thole young callands thus to grow sae snack. 

Ramsay’s Poems, i. 286. . 

At first view, the word might seem to be formed from 
the dark complexion which the countenance assumes, 
when covered with shame. But it is rather from 
Su.-G. Isl. blygd, shame, blushing; hlygd-a, to blush; 
q. the bmming of blushes. In this sense, according to 
our version, it is threatened that women shall liave 
**buhiing instead of beauty,** Isa. iii. 24. 

BLACK-COCK, The Heath-cock, Black 
Game, or Grous, S. Tetrao tetrix, Linn. 
V. Penm Zool. Vol. 1. p. 352. Tetrao seu 
Urogallus minor. — Galm^alustris Scoticus, 
Gesn. Nostratibus, the Jy/acA cock. Sibb. 
*Scot. p. 16. 

“Even the beau tifub cocAr, as well as the 

^use, is to be met with on the high grounds.” P. 
Kirl^triok-Irongray, Statist. Acc. iv. 532. 

“^11 of late years that his sequestered haunts have 


been disturbed by the intrusion of more numerous flocks 
of sheep, the black cock, or gallus Scotioanus, urns wont 
to hail the dawn of the vernal morning amidst the 
heaths of this country.” P. Kirkmicnael, Banffs. 

I Statist. Acc. xii. 450. N. V. Capjcrcailye. 

BLACK COCK. To mak a Black Cock of 
one, to shoot one, S.; as in E. to bring down 
one’s bird. 

“ The Mac-Ivors, Sir, hae gotten it into their heads, 
that ye hae affronted their young leddy, Miss Flora ; 
and I hae heard mae nor ane say they wadna talc 
muckle to ipa/fc a black cock c’ ye : and yo ken yoresell 
there’s mony o’ them wadna mind a bawbee the weis- 
ing a ball throui^h the Priiioe himsell, an the chief gac 
them the wiiik.^ Waverley, iii. 132. 

BLACK cow. [Calamity.] 

'Hie bUick cow on your foot ne’er trod, 

Which gars you sing alang the road. 

Heid's Coll, ii. 120. 

Auld Luckie cries ye’re o’er ill set— 

Ye kennae what may be your fate 
111 after days ; . 

The hlark cow has nae trampet yet * 

Upo’ your taes. 

The Farmer’ S' U a’ , st. 38. V. Black Ox. 

BLACK CRAP, s. 1. A crop of j^ease or 
beans, S. 

2. A name given to those crops wlifch are al- 
ways green, such as turnips, potatoes, &c. 
M. Loth. 

“The dung forced the crop of wheat, and this suc- 
ceeded by the black crop, whicli seldom failed to pros- 
per, left the land in a fine heart for barley.” Agr. 
Surv. M.*Loth. p. 89. 

BLACK DOG. [Peidition.] 

“Like buttor in the black dog^s hause,” a Prov, used 
to denote what is irrecoverably gone, S. V. Kelly, p. 
236. 

“There wad hae been little speerings o’t had Dus- 
tansnivel,ken’d it was tht/re — it wad hae been butter in 
the black doyls hause,” Antiquary, ii, 192. 

BLACK-FASTING, ac/j. Applied to one 
who has been long without any kind of food. 
It is sarcastically said of a person who has 
got a bellyful, “Pm sure lie’s no black-- 
fastiriy^ S. 

“ If they dinna bring him something to eat, tiie piiir 
demented body has never the heart to cry for aught, 
and he has been kenn’d to sit for ten hours thegither, 
black fasting,” St. Rouan, ii. 61. 

I know not if it had been originally meant to include 
the idea expressed by the language of Scripture, Lam. 
V. It), “Our skin was black like an oven, because of 
the terrible famine.” 

BLACK FISH, fish when they have recently 
spawned. V. Reid Fisciie. 

BLACKFISHER, s. One who fishes under 
night, .illegally, S. Aberd. Reg. Cent. 16. 

“Ye took mo aiblins for a blackfisher it was gaun 
tae ginle the chouks o’ ye, whan I harl’t ye out tae the 
stenners.” Saint Patrick, iii. 42. V. Blackpishing. 

BLACKFISHING, s. * Fishing for salmon, 
under night, by means of torches, S. 
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‘*The practice of black-JitiJiing is bo called, because it 
is performed in the night time, or perhaps l^c^use the 
fisn are then black or foul. At this season, they 
frequent mvelly shallows, where the female digs con- 
siderable noles, in which she deposits the roe. During 
this operation, which usually continues for some weeks, 
the male attends her, and both are in a very torpid 
state. The bla^k-JiJiherSt provided with spears, com- 
posed of five-barb^ prongs, fixed upon a strong shaft, 
wade up and down upon the shallows, preceded by a 
CTeat torch, or blaze, as it is called, consisting of dried 
broom, or fir tops, fastened round a pole. By this 
light the fish are soon discerned, and being then very 
dull, are easily transfixed.” P. Ruthven, Forfars. 
f^tatist. Acc. xii. 294. V. Lbister. 

BLACKFOOT, Blackfit, s . A match- 
maker; synon. Musk, q. v. 

** ‘I could never have expected this intervention of a 
proxeneta, which the vulgar translate hlack/ootf of such 
eminent dimity, * said D^garnock, scarce concealing a 
sneer.” Ni^l, iii. 237. 

“I’m whiles jokin’ an’ tellin’ her it’s a stound o’ 
love : — now thinkin* ye might be black-jit^ or her 
secrctar, I was just wissin*, o’ a’ things, to see ye a 
wee gliff, that 1 micht targe ye.” Saxon and Gael, 
* 161. 

BLACK FROST, frost witlioiit rime or snow 
lying on the ground, as opposed to white frosty 
which is equivalent to E. hoar frost 

BLACK-HEAD, s. The Powit-gull, Sheth 

*^Bl^ck‘hccui, Powit-gull, Larus ridibundus. Blcbck- 
head is a Shetland name. This gull is also sometimes 
called I^I ooded-crow.** Neill’s Tour, p. 201^ 

BLACK-HUDIE, 5. The coal-head, a bird. 
Roxb. * Black-bannet, synon. Clydes. 

This seems equivalent to black Jiedd; A.-S. blue, 
niger, and heofod^ caput. 

BLACKYMORE, s. A negro; the vulgar 
pron. of O. E. blackainore, Beaumont. 

The washing qf the blackymore, a proverbial phrase, 
used to denote a vain attemjit, S. 

'riian aiuit an’ dauther sought her far and near ; 

But a’ was washing o’ the JUackymore. 

Rosa's HdenorCi First Ed. p. 66. 

BLACKLEG, s. The same disease in cattle 
with the Black sjyauly Ettr. For. 

“There was I sitting beside him, gnawing at — the 
sinewy hip of some hateful Galloway stott that had 
died of the blackleg Perils of Mjm, ii. 348. 

BLACK-LEG, s. A matchmaker; synon. 
Bhek-footy Ettr. For. 

BLACKLIE, adj. Ill-coloured, or having a 
dii*ty appearance; often applied to clothes 
that are ill-washed, or that have beeu soiled 
‘ in drying, Ang. 

From A.-S. fctec, hlaec^ and lig similis ; q. having 
the likeness of what is black. 

BLACK-MAIL. V. Mail. 

BLACK MILL, the designation unaccount- 


ablf ^ven to a. mill of the apeient con- 
struction, having one whpel only, Argyles. 

“There are — 8 cornmills; whereof 3 are of the 
ancient simple construction, in which there is but one 
wheel, and it lying horizontally in the perpendicular, 
under the millstoue ; so that the water to turn it,^ 
must come through the house. These are caPed hlaok 

mills.** P. Kilninian, Stat. Acc. Scotl. xiv. 149, 

*■ * 

BL AC MONE, Black money, the designa- 
tion given to the early copper currency of S. 
in the reign of Ja. ill. 

“That thar be na deneris [deniers] of Franss, mail- 
yis, cortis, mytis, nor nain vthiivconterfetis of bloc mone 
tane in payment in this realme bot our souerane lordis 
awne hlac mone strikkin & prentit bo his cunyouris.” 
Acts Ja. 111.1469, Ed. 1814, p. 97. 

BLACK-NEB, a. One viewed as disaffected 
to government, S. 

“Take care, Monkbams ; we shall set you down 
among the hlack-nebs by and by.” “ No, Sir Arthur, 
a tame grumbler I — I only claim the privilege of 
„ croaking in my own corner here, without uniting my 
throat to the grand chorus of the marsh.” Antiquary, 
ii. 128. 

“Little did I imagine — that I was giving cause for 
many to think me an enemy to the king and govern- 
ment. — But so it was. Many of the heritors considered 
mo a black-neb f though I knew it not.” Ann. of the 
Par. p. 269. 

Black-nebbed, Blaok-nebbit, adj. 1. 
Literally, having a black bill, S. 

2. Applied to those who are viewed as demo- 
cratically inclined, or inimical to the present 
government, S. 

That this term had beeu used, in relation to public 
matters, more than a century and a half ago, appears 
from the following pass^e. 

— “Neither do i desire to incur the displeasure of 
the inhabitants of the myre of Moagle, who are governed 
by a synod of black-nebbed ceese ; besides, 1 know the 
danger it’s to jest with woouen-witted dolts, that have 
the seams of their unders tailing on the out-side of 
their noddles.” Mercur. Caled. Jan. 1661, p. 3. 

BLACK OX. The black ox is ^aid to tramp 
on one who has lost a near relation by death, 
or met with some severe calamity, S. 

“I’m fain toaeo you looking sae weel, cummer, the 
mair that the black ox has tramped on ye since 1 was 
aneath your roof-tree,” Antiquary, iii. 227. 

“The black ox never trod on your foot,” S. Prov. 
This is more generally expl. by Kelly; “You never 
had the care ofa family upon you, nor was press’d with 
severe business or necessities.” S. Prov. p. 32T. 

BLACK PUDDING, a pudding made of the 
blood of a cow or sheep, incloi^ed in one of 
the intestines, S. 

The dispute, you must understand it. 

Was, which of them had the best blood. 

When both, ’tisj^ntod, had as good 
As ever yet stutrd a black pudding, 

Me8ton*8 Poem^p, 115f 

This dish was much used by our forefathers, It is 
thus denominated to distinguish it from a white pudding^ 
made of meal, suet, and oniofis. Staffed in a similar 
manner. The Swedes had a di|h reeemMing the former. 
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Fov sufortsod signifies broth made of the blood of a 
goose, literally ^ black porridge.” 

BLACK-QtJARTER, A disease of cat- 
tle, ^ipparently the same with Black Spauly 

> 

** In former times," superstition pointed out the fol- 
lowing singular mode of preventing the spreading of 
this mstemper: .When a beast was seized with the 
bktck-qiMrter, it was taken to^a house where no cattle 
were ever after to enter, and there the animal’s hhart 
was taken out while alive, to be hung up in the house 
or byre where the farmer kept his cattle ; and while it 
was there, it was believed that none of his cattle would 
be seized with that distemper.” Agr, Surv. Caithn. p. 

•203. 

BLACK SAXPENCE, a sixpence, supposed 
by the credulous to be received from the 
devil, as a pledge of an engagement to be 
his, soul and body. It is always of a black 
colour, as not being legal currency ; but it 
is said to possess this singular virtue, that 
the person who keeps it constantly in his 
pocket, how much. soever he spend, will al- 

' ways find another sixpence beside it, Roxb. 

BLACK-SOLE, s, A confident in courtship, 
Laiiarks. Synon, with Black- foot, 

^UilacksoUt assistant at courtship.” Gl. Surv. Ara. 
p. 691. ^ 

BLACK SPAUL, a disease of cattle, S. 

The Black Spaul is a species of pleurisy, incident to 
young cattlo, especially calves, which gives a black hue 
to the fie^h of* the side affected. It is indicated by 
lameness in the fore foot, and the common remedy is 
immediate bleeding.” Prize Essays, Iliirlil. Soc. S. 
ii. 207. 

A singular mode of cure is used in some ports of the 
Highlands. 

— **The black-spald had seized all the cattle of the 

f len ; we came all down to old Ronald’s house in 
tealach-nan-creach (the pass of spoils) to make the' 
forced fire . — When the cattle of any district were 
seized with this fatal distemper, the method of cure or 
prevention was to extinguisli all the dofnestic fires, and 
rekindle them hy forced fire caught from sparks emitted 
from the axle of the great wool- wheel, which was driven 
furiously round by the people assembled. ” Clan- Albin, 

* ii. 239. ' 

BLACK-STANE, Blackbtone, a, 1. The 
designation given to a dark-coloured stone, 
used in some of the Scottish universities, as 
the «eat on which a student sits at an annual 
public examination, meant as a test of the 
progress he has m^do in his studies during 
the pi^ceding year, S. This examination is 
called his Profession, ♦ 

It is thought fit that, wh^ students are examined 
publicly on the JBlack-stain^^ tkdoTQ Lammas ; aiid, after 
their return at Michaelmas, that they be examined in 
some questions of •the catechism.” Acts Commiss. of 
the Four Universities, A. 1647. Bower’s Hist. Univ. 
Edin. i.*222. ^ ^ 

It appears from tnlsl* extract, that then they were 
publicly .examined twice a*year. ^ 


“ The origin of the students being examined on what 
is called the Black^atatie^ is involved in great obscurity. 
It seems to have been originally intended as a mark of 
respect to the founder of the coll ^ . 
may be traced to some ancient ceremony of the* Romisi 
Church. The custom of causing the students to sit on 
the grave-stone of the founder, at certain examinations, 
is still literally retained, in King’s College, Abewleeii, 
and in Glasgow. In Eilinburgh and in Marischal Col- 
leges, there are no similar stones to sit upon ; but these 
examinations continue to be called in the latter The 
Blackdom Lesson.** Bower, ibid. j). 284. 

The author, after referring to the coronation of oiu* 
kings at Scone, and still at Westmuistor, on a stone of 
a similar description, adds, **Can those ceremonies be 
traced to the same or to a similar source ? ” But the 
resemblance seems to be merely accidental. 

2. The tern), it appears, lias been used inetaph. 
to denote the examination itself, 

“The fourt and last yeir of our course, — we lerned 
the huikis de Coelo and Matcors, also the S2)her, more 
exactlie teachit by our awin Regent, and maid ws for 
our Vicces and Blakstens^ and had at Pace our promo- 
tion and tiiiissing of our course.” Melvill’s Dioiy, 
p. 28. 

Hoffman, vo. Tumulus^ observes that, in ancient 
times, every one before death fixed on the place of his 

^ interment, which he marked with a black stone. 

This circumstance seems favourable to the idea that 
the black stone jrrofession was originally connected with 
the grave-stone of the founder. 

BLACK SUGAR, Spanish Licorice, S. 
BLACK TANG, Fucus vesicolosus, Linn. 

BLACK VICTUAL, pulse, pease and beans, 
either by themselves, or mixed as a crop, S. 
BLACK WARD, a state of servitude to a 
servant, S. 

“You see, sir, I hold in a sort of black ward tenure, 
as we call it in our country, being the servant of a ser- 
vant.” Nigel, i. 45, 

** Black loardf is when a vassal holds immediately 
ward of the King, and a subvassal holds ward of that 
vassal. This is called Black loard or ward upon ward. 
M'Kenzie’s Instit. p. 92. Spottiswoode’s MS. Ltiw 
Diet. 

BLACK-WATCII, the designation generally 
given to the companies of loyal Highlanders, 
raised after the rebellion in 1715, for pre- 
serving peace in the Highland districts. 

They constituted the nwc/cas of what was afterwards 
embodied as the 42d Regiment, since so justly cele- 
brated for their prowess; and received the epithet of 
Blacky from the dark colour of tlieir tartan habili- 
ments. • 

To tell you the truth, tlicre durst not a Lowlander 
in all Scotland follow the fray a gun-shot l>oyond 
Bally-brough, unless he had the help of the Sidier l)hu.* 
* Whom do ye call so V ‘ The Sidier Dhu ? the black 
soldier ; that is, what they called the iiidopendcnt 
companies that were raised to keep peace ana law in 
the Highlands. ---They cs-11 them Sktier Dhu^ because 
they wear the tartans ; as they call your men, — King 
George’s men, — Sidier Roy, or rod soldiers. ” W averley , 
i. 276, 277. 

— “Giniigo of Tipporhewet, whose family was so 
reduced by the ensuing law-suit, that his representa- 
tive is now serving as a private gentleman-sentinel in 
the Highland Bla^k Watch.'* Ibid. i. 136. 
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—“They applied to the governor of Stirling castle, 
and to the major of the Black Watch; and the governor 
said, it was too far to the northward, and out of his 
district ; and the malor said, his men were gone home 
to the shearing, and he would not call them out before 
the victual was got in for all the Cramfeezers in 
Christendom.’* Ibid. p. 279. 

“ This oorps — was origim^y known by the name of 
the Ffeicudan D% or Black Watch. — This — appellation 
— arose from the colour of their dress, and was applied 
to them in contradistinction to the regular troops, who 
wore called Red Soldiers, or Scidaran Dearag. From 
the time that they were embodied, till they were regi- 
mented, the Highlanders continued to wear the dress 
of their country. This, as it consisted so much of the 
black, green, and blue tartan, gave them a dark and 
sombre appearance in comparison with the bright uni- 
form of tne regulars, who at that time had coats, wais- 
coats, and breeches of scarlet cloth. Hence the term 
X)tt, or Blacky as apx>lied to this corps.” Col. Stewart’s 
Sketches, i. 240. 

Another reason has been assigned for this designation, 
but without sufficient ground : — 

“The Highlanders were first called into the service 
of their country shortly a^ter 1715, at which time they 
only consisted of two companies, and were to act, as 

. fencible men, against those who committed depreda- 
tions in the various counties of the HighlajiJs.— -They 
obtiuned the name of Black Watchy from giving pro- 
tection to property against levying of mack-mailL'l 
Depred. on the Clan Campbell, p. 119, 120. 

BLACK WEATHER, rainy weather, Sel- 
kirks. synon. with black weety the phrase used 
in Angus, to distinguish a fall of rain from 
snow. 

BLACK-WINTER, s. The last cart-load of 
grain brought home from the harvest-field, 
Dumfr. 

Thus denominated, perhaps, because this must be 
often late in the season, and closely followed up by 
the gloom of winter. 

To BLAD, V, n. To walk in a clumsy man- 
ner, by taking long steps and treading hea- 
vily, Dumfr. ; gyiion. Lamp^ Loth. Cfydes. 

Teut. hc-lacd~eny degravare, onerare? 

Or, can it signify, to pass over great hladc- of the 
road in a short time ? 

Blad, 8, LA long 4md heavy step in walk- 
ing, Dumfr. ; synon. Lamp^ Clydes. 

2. A person who walks with long and heavy 
steps, Dumfr. ; synon. a Lampevy Clydes.' 

BLAD, Blaud, 8^ A large piece of any 
thing, a considerable portion, S. expl. a 
piece of any thing.” Gl. Bums. 

Thou said, I borrowed Uada; that is not true : 

The contrary, false smatchet, shall bo seen. 

I never had, of that making ye mein, 

A verse in writ, in print, or yet perqueir ; 

Whilk I can prove, and deanse me wonder cleir ; 

Though single words no writer can forbeir. 

Pol%oart*8 FlyiinQy p. 27. 

Grit hlada and bits thou staw full oft. 

Evergreeny i. 121. st^ 4. 

I’ll write, and that a hearty Uaudy 
This vera night. 


So dinna ye affront your trad^ 

But rhyme it rigft o 

Bums, ili. 243. 

The word, in this sense, is of very*great latitude. 
“A blad of bread,” is a large flat piece. Sometimes 
the adj. great is prefixed ; although it is rather redun- 
dant. “ I gat a great blad of Virgil by heart I com- 
mitted to memory a great many verses from Virml. 

This word, as perhaps oridnally applied to food, may 
be from A.-S. hlaedy fruit of any kind ; a word, which, 
as Spelman observes, iias from the Saxons been uni- 
versaUy diffused through Europe ; G«rm. hlaedy id. 
It is in favour of this etymon, that as A.-S. hlaedy hUdy 
also denoted,, Jpo^Aer6s ; blade and dawdsy is still the 
desi^ation given to lar^ leaves of ^ens boiled 
whole, in a sort of broth, Aberd. Ixith. For blade was 
most probably the original name ; and dawde might bp 
addedas an expletive, afterblad had lostitsprimary sense 
as denoting and come tp signify a large piece 
of any thing dawd being, in this sense, an exact 
synonyme. Thus, the compound phrase might be used 
as signifying greens boiled in large piecee. 

It IS possibre, after all, that the word, as denoting a 
large portion, may be from Ir. bladh, a part ; hladh^ 
aniy I break. 

“ I send to Servai’s wife, and to his commess the 
pasmentar in the abbay, and causit thame graith me 
ane chalmer thair, tak the fyve bladdia of tapestrio, 
uhilkis come out of Hammiltoun, and uther^g^e 
had thair reddiest to lay it but,” &c. Inventories,’ 
A. 1573, ^ 187. • 

“ ThroTEgiptianis hattis of reid and yellow taffeteis, 
— Sum uther hladdie of silver claith and uther geir 
meit for maskene ” [wearing in masquerades.] Ibid, 
p. 237. 

To Ding in Beads, to break in pieces. 

“Mr, Knox — was very weak, & I saw him every 
. day of his doctrine go hulie and fair with a furring 
of mortricks about his neoke, a stafie in the one hand, 
& good godly Richard Ballandiue his servant hold- 
ing up the other oxter, — & by the said' Richard A 
another servant lifted up to the pulpit, where he be- 
hoved to lean at his first entry ; but or he had done 
with his sermon, he was so active & vigorous, that he 
was like to ding the pulpit in bladSy & fly out of it.” 
Melvill’s MS. p. 20. 

BLAD, 8* A person who is of a soft con- 
stitution ; whose strength is not in propor- 
tion to his size or looks. It is often applied 
to a young person, who lias become suddenly 
tall, but is of a relaxed habit, S. B. 

This may be merely the preceding word used ih a* 
s^ond^ sense. But as tms is v4ry doubtful, I have 
given it distinctly. It is allied, perhaps, to A.-S. 
hlaedy as denoting, either the boughs or leaves of tfees, 
or growing com ; as both often shoot out so rapidly as 
to give the idea of wbakness. This is especially the 
case as to rank com. It may have some affinity. How- 
ever, to Germ, blode, the original sense of which is, 
weak, feeble. 

I BLAD, ». A portfolio, S. B. 

^As the E. wt>rd is comp, of Fr. to carry, and 

feuilky a leaf \ the 9. term has a similar oridn \ being 
evidently from Su.-Gi> ^hlad, A.-S. blaed, mlium. It 
has been said, that anciently wrote on leaves of 
trees, before the invention of paper ; . and that a book, 
among the heathen nations, at firaV*consisted of a num- 
ber of such leaves stitched together. Now it is a carious 
circumstance, that most of the Bufopeaii langasges 
retain an aHusion to this cuttAn, As^t, /o2ti/m ae- 
notee not only the loal .of a tree, bat that of a book ; 
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the Fr. usefeuill^ the E. 2eV» the Sw. blad in the 
eame manner. I*olio, also, which now aignifies a book 
of a \utgo size, formerly denoted the leaf of a book. 
Germ, blot, folium arTOrie aut plantke, et quioquid 
folits eimile, Bchedula, charta, Ac. 

He steps in his warics in his pouch in a blink. 

Flang by a' his wa^oomsi ms Hawi an’ his mk. 

JPicken'a Poema, ii. 132. 

To BLAD, Blaud, v. a. 1. To slap, to strike ; 
to drive by striking, oi^ with violence, S. 
Dad, synon. 

— Scotland maun be made an Asa. 

To set her ju^ent richt, 

Theyil jade hir and blad hir, 

’ Untill scho brak hir tether. 

Viaiony EvergreeUf i. 220. 

I had not then, with every lown, 

With every butcher up and down, 

Been bladded :frao town to town, 

Nof gotten sick oppression. 

, Watson's Coll. i. 63. 

A man may love a hag^sh, that wo’d not have 
the bag bladed m his teeth r S* Prov. Kelly, p. 38. 

“ Rememl:ifer me to all that ask for me, but blade me 
in no body's teeth,** «Kelly, p, 284. 

2. To abu6e, to maltreat in whatever way, 
Aberd. Corn is said to be hladdit, when 
overthi*own by wind. 

3. To use abusive language, Aberd. S. A. 

I winna hear ray country Uaudei^ 

Tho* 1 sud risk blue een. 

Cock's Smple Strai^is, p. 132. 

. For hlaudin p’ the tailor sae 
The wabster winna lat it gao. llrid. 

Some cried, The kirk she cares na’ for’t,” 

An’ wi their jeers did blaud her. 

A. Scott's Poewa, p. 96. 

4. << To ypoil, to fatigue with wot and mire;’’ 
GI. Surv. Nairn. 


5. Used impers. “ It’s hladdin on o’ weet^^ the 
, rain is driving on ; a phrase that denotes 
intermitting showers accompanied with 
squalls, S. 

Germ, hl^em is used in^he first trisnae. Es hlodert^ 
it stoms and snows ; also, hlaUen to blow. 

It is doubtful, whether the term radically the 
same as used in tho two l^t senses. If it be, they 
must be both viewed as oblique, and as originally de« 
noting what is beaten and tossed about by a stormy 
wind. Isl. hlaegl-a indeed signifies, to be moved by 
the vnnd, motan aura ; G. An^. p. 31. 

It is possible, however, that t^e word, as denoting 
to abuse, also to strike, may be cOrr. from O. Fr. 
ptaxtd~er to bang, to maul. 


Blad, Blaad, Uladd, A scjvere blow or 
stroke, S. 

0 wae befa’ these northem lads, 

Wr their braid swords and white cockades, 

They lend sic hard and heavy blads^ 

Our Whigs nae mair can craw, man. 

^ Jacohite Relics f ii. 139. 
Then cam a batch o' wel^ster lads 
Frae Rodney’s Head careerin, 

Wha gied them mony a donsy blaadt 
Without the causes speerin 

0* the fray, that day. 

ImvidaotCs Seasons^ p. 79. 


Blad, s. A squall j alwifys including the idea 
of rain, S. A heavy fall of rain is called 
a blad of weet,” S, B. 

Bladdy, adj. Inconstant, unsettled ; applied 
to the weather. A bladdy day,” is one 
alternately fair and foul. ' * 

BLAD, 3. A dirty spot on the cheek, S. per- 
haps q. the effect of a blow. Gael, hlad, 
however, is synon. 

BLADARIE, s, ^ [Vain glory.] 

*^Bot allace it is a festered socuritie, the inward 
heart is full of bladarUy ^uhilk bladarie. shal bring sik 
terrors in the end with it, that it shal multiply thy 
tonnents.” Bruce’s Eleven Serm. edit. 1591. 

Kxpl. filth, fijthiness, Eng. vers. Lond. 1017. But 
I hesitate as to this sense, which is supported by no 
cognate word. It seems rather, vain glory, vain boast* 
iiig j Teut. blaeter'^e^ jaetantia, vaniloqnentia. 

BL ADDER AND, Bladdrand. Y.Bletheb> 

BLADDERSKATE, s. Expl. indistinct 
or indiscreet talker,” South of S. 

Jog on your gait, ye bladderskate. 

Song, Maggy Lauder. 

According to this intcroretation, the first part of the 
word is most probably from Blether, to speak indis- 
tinctly. If we might suppose tho term of northern 
orimn, it might be derived from Su.-G, hladdr-a to 
babble, and skata a magpie, q. babbling like a jackdaw ; 
or from skat a treasure, q. a storehouse of nonsense. 
But I hesitate whether tho desiraation, as it is given 
to a piper, does not. allude to the drone of his bagpipe, 
ludicrously compared to a bladder filled with wind. 

To BLADE, v.'a. To nip the blades off cole- 
wort, S. 

When she had gane out to blade some kail for tho 
pat, a little man, no that doons braw, came to her, and 
asked if she would go with him.** Edin, Mag, Sept. 
1818, p. 155. ^ 

BLADE, 3. The leaf of a tree, S. 

A.-S. blaed, bled; Su.-G., Isl., Bclg. blad, Germ. 
blot, Alem. plat, id. Instead of seeking a Greek origin, 
with other etymologists, I would view it os the part, 
pa. of A.-S. blew-an, blow-an^ florere, “to blow, to 
bloome, to blossome ; to bud, to burgeon, to spring,” 
Somn. ; blacAved, q. whai is blowed, or shot forth ; just 
as Franc, blnat, flos, is from bly-en, flororo. 

Bladie, Blaudte, adi. Full of large broad 
leaves ; applied to plants the leaves of which 
grow out trom the main stem, and not on 
branches ; as Blaudie kail,” blaudie beans,” 
&c. S. V. Blad, Blald, 3 . 

BLAD HAET, nothing, not a tohit, Dlad 
kaet did she say,” she said nothing, Roxb. 

1 see, we British frogs • 

May bless Gf’eat Britain and her bogs. — 

Blad haet hao wo to dread os fatal, 

If kept frae ’neath the hooves o’ cattle. 

0 A . Scott's Poems, p. 60. 

I can form idea of the meaning of blad in this 
connexion ; unless, as haei is often in profane language 
preceded by/ent or dexl, as a forcible mode of expaess- 
ing negation, blad> should be used in what is given 
C 2 
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kbove M aeiiBe 1. of tlie v., q. "Bang the haet," eqai> 
valent to confound or cttrue ft. V^Hatis, Hait, and 
Blap, V. 

BLADOCH, Bledooh, Bladda, «. Butter- 
milk, 8. B. 

. Scho kinid the kirn, and skum'd it dene, 

* And left the gudomau bat the hledoch bair. 

BctfnTuUyne Poems ^ P^216. 

“ They sent m Bome smachry qr ither to me, an’ a 
pint of their sends,' as sowr 08 ony 6fa(focA. ” Journal 
from London, p. 9. 

. This word is used in Aberd. and some parts of Ang. 
and Mearhs, most adjacent to- the Highlands. Ir. 
blculhachf Gaol, blath-ach, id. 'C. B. b/Uk^ milk 
general. 

BLADRY, 8. Expl. trumpery.” 

“ ^Shafne fall the gear and the bJadry o7. 

The turn of an old Scottish song, spoken when a young 
handsome girl marries an old man, upon the accoimt of 
hiB wealth.”’ Kelly, p. 296. ^ 

But Jt seeids improperly expl. It may be either the 
same with Bladane^ or HlaUiry^ q. v. 

BLADROCK, s. A talkative silly follow, 
Dumfr. V. Blether, i\ 

BLAE, adj^ Livid. V. Bla. 

To Look Bl^ie, to look blank, or to have the 
appearance of disappointment, S. Hence 
to have a blae countenance, 

** Be in dread, 0 ! Sirs, some of you will stand with 
a blae countenance before the tribunal of God, for the 
letters you have read, of the last dash of Providence 
that you met with.” M. Bnice’s Soul-Confirmation, 

p. 11. 

Tills, however, may signify a livid aspect, as the 
eflfect of teiTor. 

Blaeneh.s, 8. Lividness, Upp. Clydes. V. 
Bla. 

To BLAE, r. n. 1, To bleat ; applied to the 
bleatih^ of lambs, and conveying the idea of 
a sound rather louder than that indicated by 
the V, to MaCj Roxb« 

2. Used in the language of reprehension, in 
regard t(5 children ; generally, to blue and 
^reety ibid. 

Shall we view this as allied to Fr. bdcTf id ? C. B. 
blaw signifies a cry, but seems to have no connection 
with bleating. 

Blae, s, A loud bleat, Roxb. 

BLAE, 8,, A kind of blue* coloured clay, 
pretty hard, or soft slate, found as a sub- 
stratum. It differs from 7i7/, as this comes 
off in flakes, whereas the blae is compact, 

S. O. 

“ Plenty of stones, and of what is called blae (which 
is a kind of soft slate), hard copse or'brushwood, and 
other suitable 8ul)8tances can generally be procured for 
tilling <lrain8.” Agi*. Surv. W. lal. p. 149. 

Blae^'i, mentioned under Blae,, sciems to Ikj merely 
the plur. of this s. But according to the definition here 
given, it cannot properly signify lamina of stone ; nor 
bo traced to Germ, bleh, thin leaves or plates. More 
probably th^ substance is denominated from its colour.. 


BLAE, Blay, 8 , The rough pa^ of wood 

_ yV 

Germ, bleh^ thin leaves or plates ; lamina, 
bracteola; Wachter. ^ 

Norw. bUxy **what is hacked small in woods;” 
Hallagor. 

Blaes, s. pL Apparently, laminsB of stone, 

“ The mettals I discovered were a coarse free stono 
and blaes, (dipping, to the best of my thought, toward 
a moss,) and that little cotd crop which B. Troop saw 
I ^^1^5 Fraser of Frasorfield, Ac. Lett. A. 1724. 

Blae-berry, 8, The Billberry; Vaccinium 
myrtilluB, Linn. 

Nae bims, or briers, or whins e'er troubled me, 

Gif I could find blae-berriea ripe for thee. 

' Ramaetfa Poems, ii. 107. 

“ The black-borriod heath (empetnim nignun), and 
the blaeberry bush (vaccinium myrtillus), are^dso abun- 
dant.” Neill's Tour to Orkney, p. 62. 

Sw. bla-baer, vaccinium, Seren. Isl. blaber, myr- 
tilli, G. Andr. 

I The Dutch name has the same signification ; blaaw^ 
j hesaen, bill-berries, hurtlebcrries ; BeweL 

* BLAFFEN, s. The loose flakes or tamince of 
. stone ; Fluthera synon., Fife. 

This must be nearly allied to BUte and Blaea, q. v. 
Tout, blaf signifies planus, aequus j superficie plana,., 
non rotunda. 

To BLAFLUM, v, a. To beguile, S. 

Av’rice, luxury, and ease, 

A tea-foc’d generation please, 
j Whase pithlesH limlm in silks o'erclad 

Scarce ^ar the lady-handed lad 
Frae’s looking-glass into the chair .. 

Which bears nim to hlctflum the fair. 

Jtamsay's Poems, i. 132. V. BLfiTLUM, s. 

BLAIDIT, part, pa. Apparently the same 
j with Blad, V, to abuse, to maltreat. 

Tlie batterie was laid to the castle and [it was] 
blaUlit pairtlie be the cannones that cam doun the gaitt 
thame alloue, and pairtlie with the cannones that war 
stelloii vpoun the steiple^headis.” Pitscottie’s Cron, 
p. 490. “Made such breathes Ed. 1728, p. 192. 

BLAIDRY, 8, Nonsense. V. Blether, 
BLAIDS, s, pi, [A disease.] 

* — The blaida and the belly thra. — 

Wataon'a Coll. iil. p. l3. V. Clbiks. 

I It is uncertain what disease is meant. Sbme view 
it as an affection of the chops. A, -S. Uaedr, however, 
Sii.-G. blaedot, and Germ. blateVy denote a pimple, or 
8 welling withmany reddish pimples that eat and spread. 
A. -8. Uaecth, leprosy. • 

BIjAIN, 8. 1. A mark left by a wouiid, the 

discolouring of the sKin after a sore, S. 

“ 'The shields of the world think our Master cumber- 
some wares, — and that his oords and yokes make blains 
and deep scores in flieir neck.” Ruth. Lett..Rp. ll7r 

Blain E. is a pust^lb, a blister^ r Butt tht same word 
8 . denotes the mark which either of th^e leaves after 
it. The E. word eoircsponds to Av-S. blegene, Belg. 
bleyne,- pustula* But our term is more closely allied to 
Isl. blina, which is n<4 only rendered pustula, but also,, 

, coesto ex verhere ; G. Andr. Germ, bUx,~en, to swell. 
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BLAIN, «, 1. A blank, a vacancy. A blain in 
a fieldf a place where the grain has not 
sprang, Loth. 

If not a metaph. use of the preceding word, perhaps 
from A,-S. blinnt oessatio, intermissio. 

2. In pi. hlaim, empty grain, Banffs. 

* ** Instead of com, nothing is to be seen but useless 
and very often empty Agr, Surv. 

Blainy, adj, A term applied to a field, or 
spot of ground, which has frequent blanks, 

• m consequence of the grain not having come 
up, Loth. 

‘*How are your aits this year?” Middling weil, 
except some ngs in the west park, that are a we© 
blainy,” 

To BLAINCH, v. a. To cleanse ; as, to 
blainch the bear-stane,” to make the hollowed 
stone, used for preparing barley, fit for 
receiving the grain, Fife ; from E. blanch, 
Fr. blanchdr, to whiten. 


This in E. is called harle, V. Encycl. Brit. vii. 2&2. 
coL 1. perhaps a dimid. from Dan. hoer, ilax. 

The word might seem to have a Goth, origin, al- 
though somewhat varied in signidcation, Sw. blaer, 
and lin-blaer, denote the hurds or hards of flax. Dan. 
blaar, coarse flax, tow, hurds; WolflT. Isl. blaeior has 
a more general sense, as signifying linen cloth j lintea, 
Verel. 

To Blaiu, V, n. When tlie flax is* spread out 
for being dried, after it has been steeped, it 
is said that it is laid out to hlair. The ground 
appropriated to this purpose is culled iM 
blairin, Ang. 

It is prol)able that the s.^hould bo trjwjed lo tbc r., 
as this so closely corresponds in sense to Isl. Uaer, aurii, 
spiritus. Tha er blaerin hituna maetli hrimino ; Cum 
spiritua oaloris attigit pruinom ; Efld. Thus the form 
evidently re8|)Octs the influence of drought, which is 
precisely the meaning of the v. blair. A.-S. blaw-an, 
to blow, gives us the radical idea. 

It is in favour of the idea, that the 8. is derived from 
the V. that the ground on which peats are laid out to 
be dried, is also called the hlairin, Ang. 

BLAIS’D, part, pa. Soured, Ang. Fife. V. 
Bi.eezk. 


To BLAIR, Blare, p, 1. To’ make a 
loud noise, to ciy ; used in a general sense, 
Ang. Roxb. 

2. To bleat, as a sheep or goat, S. A. 

About my Hocks I maun be carin ; 

I left them, poor things, cauld an’ blarin', 

Ayout the moss. 

2\ iScoU'a Poen$t, p. 32.5. V. Blairand. 

Blare, Blair, 5. 1. A loud sound, a cry, 

South of S. 

There you’ll hoc the banners flare, 

There you’ll hear the bag])ipe8 rair, 

And the trumpet’s deadly Wire, 

Wi’ tae cannon's rattle. 

. • ’ Jacobite, fielica, i. 150. 

The night-wind is sleeping— the forest is still, 

The 6/«i> ofltbe heath-cock has sunk on the liill. 

Beyond the grey cairn of the moor is bis rest, 

On the rod heather bloom he has pillowed his breast. 

Pilgrims of (he p. 95. 

We preferred the temperate good humour of the 
Doctor’s conversation, and the house-holdry tones of 
his wife, to the boisterous blair of the bagpipes. ” The 
Entail, i. 261. ^ 

2. The bleat of a sheep, Roxb. 

Blaring, the crying of a child ; also the bleating 
of a sheep, or lowing of an ox or cow, Suffolk,” ^*Bleare, 
to roar and cry. North Grose. 

Te«t. blaer-en, boare, mugire. Mid. Sax. id. balare. 
Gael, blaer^am to cry, blaer a cry. 

Blairand, part, pr. Roaring, crying, Teut. 
blaer-en, mugir^i Gl. Sibb. 

BLAIR, 8. The name given to that part of 
flajQ which is aftervi^ards used in manufac- 
ture ; jproperly, aftcT it has been steeped, 
taken from the pit, and laid out to dry. For 
after it is dried, it receives the name of lint ; 
Ang. ♦ 


BLAISE, Bleeze, s. The blaise of wood, 
those particles which the wimble scoops out 
in boring, Clydes. V. Blae, Blay. , 

To BLAISTER, v, a. To blow with violence. 

Ithand w^iddei is of the oist draif on so fast, 

It all to blaistent and blew that thairin bald. ^ 

Ra^if Coilyear, Aij. a. 

A.-S. blaest-an insufflare. E. bluster seems to be 
originally the same word. 


BLAIT, a.dj. Naked, bare. 

The bishops mon ay answer for the saull ; 

(lif it l>c* lost, for fault of preist or proiching, 

Of the richt treuth it haif na cliesing ; 

In sa far as the suull is forth y 
Far W'orlhior [is] thamthe blail body, 

Many bishops in ilk realme wee sre ; 

And hot ano king into ano.realniH to 1)o. 

Priests of PeMis, IS. P. P. i. 20. 


BLAIT, BtATE, Bleat, a(ij. 1. Bashful, 
sheepish, S. 

“What can be more disagreeable than to see 4le, 
with a stupid impudence, saying and afcting things the 
most shocking among the polite; or others (in plain 
Scots) blate, and not knowing how to behave.” Kam- 
say’s Works, i. 111. 


2. Modest, unassuming, not forward, diffident, 

b. 


“If ye kon ony poor%ody o’ our acquaintance that’s 
blcUe for want o’ siller, and has far to ^ng hanie, ye 
noedna stick to gie them A w'aught o’ drink and a ban- 
nock — we’ll ne’er miss’t, and it looks creditable in a 
house like ours.” Tales of my Landlord, i. 72. 

“ A toom purse makes a bleat merchant S. Prov. 
“A man will have little confidence to buy, when he 
wants money to pay for it.” Kelly, p. 21. 

3. Curt, rough, uncivil, Ang. Aberd. 


“Mr. Robert Gordon of Straloch, and Dr. Gordon 
in old Aberdeen went to Marischal for peace, imd to 
eschew blood, but they got a bleat answer, and ko 
their travel.” Spalding’s Troubles, i. 143. ^ 
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PerhftM by a tranoitiye iise of the term, q. **an 
answer that makes him to whcan it is given look sheep- 
ish.” IsL bled-ia, timorem inoutere. 

4. Stupid ; q. soft in mind, 

« ** Thaireftir he vrittis that scho come to Rome, and 
vas cho^in Paip, euin as the Itadianis had bene sua blait^ 
that tha/culd nocht discerne betuix ano man and ane 
voman.” Nicol Bume, F. 96. b. 

This is analogous to a provincial sense of the term, 
still retained. ** Easily deceived.” Gl. Surv. Nairn 
and Moray. 

5. Blunt, unfeeling j a secondary sense. 

Quhay knawis not the lynnage of £nec ? 

Or quhay miskennys Troy, that nobyll cietye ? 

Tlie grete worschip of sic<uen ouha wald not nionc ? 

Aud the huge ardent battel) is that thare hes bene ? 

We Phenicianis nane sa blait breistis has, 

Nor ea frernmytlye Uie son list not addres 
, His cours tlirawa^ Cartage ciete alway. 

D<yiu/. Virgilf 30. 60. 
Non ohtiLsa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni. 

Vlrg. 

0. iS. htcule hxts been used in a sense somewhat si- 
milar, as denoting, silly, frivolous ; or in the same sense 
in which wo now speak of a blunt reason or excuse. 

And if thel carpen of Christ, these clerkea & these lewd. 
And they meet in her mirth, whan mynstrels ben styll, 
Than talloth they of the Triuitie a tale or twaine, 

And bringeth forth a Uade reason, k taken Bernard' to wit- 
nes ; 

And put forth a presumption, to. preue the soth. 

Thus tliey dreueU at her dayse (desk) the deitie to scome, 
And gnawen God with byr gorge, whan hvr guts fallen ; 
And the carfuU may crye, and carpen at the gate, 

Both a ilngerd aiul a furste, and for ckel quake, 

Is none to n^ou hem nere, his noyo to amend, 

* But nunten hyra as a hounde, & hoten hyni go hence. 

P, Plotighnian^ Fol. 46. a. 

A fgngerd and a fyrst, although overlooked both by 
Skinner and Junius, must mean, ** a huiigred and a 
thirst, ” as cfiel denotes cold, 

Isl. blaud-itr^ blauth-ur, blmid, soft. Tlxe woixi seems 
to be primarily applied to things which are softened by 
moisture. Mollis, limosus, macoratus ; bleite, macoro^ 
liquefacio ; bleitat liinus, lutum, coonum ; G. Andr. p. 
32. Hence it is used to signify what is feminine ; as 
opposed to huat~ar, mascubne. Thus huati and blaudt 
denote male and femah; the women being denominated 
from that softness-aiui gentleness of manners, which 
naturally characterise the sex. This word also ngni- 
fies, timid. Bleyde^T softness, fear, shame ; Pugohith,, 
softness of mind ; Edda Saemund. ; Germ. Su.-G. blode^ 
Helg. blooil^ mollis, timidus. 'E. soft, in like manner, 
signifies edenrinato ;* also, timid. 

6. Dull, ill relation to a market ; as denoting 
reluctance to bid, or higgling, S. B. 

Fat sail 1 do ? gang hame again ? ua. na, 
llmt were my hogs to a blate fair to ca’. 

^ Boss's J£ele7wre, p. 55. 

7. Metaptuused as e^ressive of the appear*- 
ance of grass, or coroi especially in the blade. 
It is commonly said, That grass is looking 
blate r or ‘^Things are looking unco blate, 
or blate^like,^* when the seas<m iS backward, 
and there is no discernible growth, S. A 
blait braird,” Clydes. 

^^^'ENESS, s. Sheepishness, S. 

y® dinua foil by your ain blateness, our Girzy *8 
iy ua past speaking to. ” The Entail, i. 27, 28. 


Blaitlie, adv. Bashfully, S. 

Blait-mouit, adj. Bashful, sheepish, q. 
ashamed to open one’s mouth. 

BLAITIE-BUM, tf. Simpleton, stupid fel- 
low. 

Sir Donyine, I tiwit ye had be dUna 

Quhair ^gat wo mis ill-fairde hlaUie-hum f 

Lindsa/y, S, P: R, U. 225. 

If this be the genuine orthography, perhaps as SibK 
conjectures, from Teut. blait, vaniloquus ; or raHier, 
blait, sheepish, and homme, tympanum. But it is gener- 
ally writt^ BoUis bm/t, q. v. 

BLAIZE , ». A blow, Aberd. . * 

Rob Roy heard the Moksome fraise, 

Weel girded in his graith, 

Gowlf 'd him alang the shins a hlaiaey 
And gart him tyne his faith 
And feet that day.* 

Ckristifias Ba'ing, Skinner* a Mise, Poet. p. 130. 
Su.-G. blaasa, a wheal, a pustule ; Teut. blaeae, id. 
the effect being put for the caxise. Bleach is synon. 
S. B. 

BLAK of the EIE, the apple of the eye, S. 

** And BO long as wee remaine vnder his obedience,, 
hee counteth vs als deare to him, as the applb of his 
cheeke or the blak of his ^ie.” Bruce’s Eleven Serm.. 

' 1691. R. 2. a. 

“You can’t say, wliite is the black of my eye.” E.. 
Prov. 

BLAKWAK, V. Bewteb. 
BLAMAKING, a. V. under Bla, Blae. 

BLAN, preL [Cauaed to cease.] 

I aught, a8 prynce, him to priao, for his proueSe, 

That wanyt noght my wburscliip, as he that al ’ 

And at Ida bidding full bone, blitU to obeise 
This bcnie full of bew.t6, that all my Iwiill bla/n. 

Oawan and OoL iv. 17. 

This word is left as not understood in Gl. But it ia 
undoubtedly the pret. of bUn ; **that caused all my 
sorrow to cease.” A. -8. blan, blanHf cessavit. Wane, 
altliough like blin,, a v. n., is here used in the same 
active sense that roat^t noght, &c. i.f. did not cause 
to wane. 

BLANCH, 8. A flash, or sudden blaze ; as^ 
a blanch^o^ lightning^ Fife. 

This seems radically tho same with Bknky Blink, q. v.. 

BLANCHAET, adj. White, 

Ane faire feild can thai fang, 

On stodis stalwart and strang, 

Baith blamhari and bay. 

^ Gawan and Ool, ii. 19. 

Fr; blancy blanche, id. The name bUmcha/rds is mven 
to a kind of linen cloth, the yam of which has Been 
twice bleached, before it was put into the loom ; Diet. 
Trev. An order of Friers, who usually wore white 
sheets, were also called Blanchards. 

The term might be formed, however, from. Teut. 
blancke, id., and aerd, Belg. aamt, nature,.— V. Art. 

BLANCHE, Sv Tho mode of tenure by what 
is denominated blAnch farm, or by Ule pay- 
ment of a small in money or otberwise. 
Hence the phrase Fre Blanche, 

— **To be balden M ws k oure successouris — in fxe 
barony and fre blaMKe nochtildthatanding ony oure 
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actis or statutis maid or tobe maid contrare thd rati- 
Hoatioun ofTcharteris of blancftis or tallies,** Ac. Acta 
Ja. V. 1640, Bd. 1814, p. 379. 

** Blanch holding is generally defined to be, that in 
which the yassal pays a small dutv to the superior, in 
full of all services, as an acknowledgement of ms right, 
either in money, or in some other subject, as a penny 
money, a pair of gilt spurs, a pound of wax, or of pep- 

r r, Ao.r nomtne albae Jlnnae,'* Brsk. Inst. B. ii. tit. 
sec. 7. 

It is supposed that this term originated from the 
substitution of payment in white or silver money, in- 
stead of a duty in the produce of the land. For the 
term Albus wm used in the same sense ,with moneta 
argenUa. This was in Fr. rendered blanc; and was 
ioularly transfeired to a small kind of white money 
•ly current in France. V. Du Cange, vo. Albm; 
i Alba; and Spelm. vo. Firniui, 

BLANCIS, 8. pL [Blazons.] 

Thair heids wer gamisht gallandlie, 

With costly crancis maid of gold : 

• Braid hlancU hung aboue thair ois, 

With jewels of all histories. 

WatAm's Coll. U. 10. 

This is mentioned as an ornament worn by those who 
represented Moon, in the Pagtant exliibitod at Edin- 
burgh, A. 1590. They are described so as to resemble 
. the ornaments now placed on the forelieatls of carriage- 
horses. If not alli^ to Fr. blanCy white, it may be a 
cognate of Germ. Su.-G. blaeas^ Isl. hleSf sigiium album 
in tronte oqui ; whence E. blcuoUt S. Bawaand^ q. v. 

BLAND, 8* [An honourable piece of dress.] 

Ane fairar kniclit nor he -was lang. 

Our ground may nothair byde nor gang, 

Na here buklar, nor bland ; 

Or comin in this court but droid. 

Maitland Poems, p. 359. 

Mr. Pinkerton conjectures that this may be for 
brand, sword. But it rather seems' to denote some 
honourable piece of dress woni by knights and men of 
*rauk. Bla/nda, according to Bullet, who refers to 
ancient Glossaries, is a robe adorned with purple, a 
robe worn by grandees. He derives it from Celt, bhn, 
groat, elevated. Su.-G. hlyant, hliant, a kind of pre- 
cious garment among the ancients, which seems to 
‘ have been of silk. Hence most probably we still call 
white silk lace, bhnddace. Blanddla, clavis, vestis 
purpurata, Papias MS. Du Cange. 

To BLAND, i\ a. To mix, to blend. 

Blude hUtndii with wine.- 

Dmig, VirgU, 89. 44. V. BOK. 
Su.-G. Isl. hland-a, to mix, ^ 

BLAND, «v * An enga^ment t 

— Thairto I mak ane 

That 1 sail meit the heir vpon this mure to moriio, 

Gif I be haldin in heill. CoUyear, C. ij, a. 

Most probably an errai. for bd/nd. 

8, A drink used in the Shetland 
Islands. 

Their ord&ary drink is milk or water, or milk and 
water togethei^ or i drink which they call Bland, 

. most common m the countrey, tho not thought to 
be very wholesome ; which so they make up, having 
. tak^ away tl^ butter from their churned milk, as 
likewise the thicker parts of t^s milk which remains 
after the butter is twen oat, they then pour in some 
hot water upon the serum, whey or thO' thinner parts 
of the milk m a proportion to the milk. .Which being 
done, they make use of it for their drink, keeping some 
for ^eir wini^ provision : and this drink is so ormnary 


with them, that there a^ many l)eople in the countrey 
who never saw ale or beer all their lifetime,’* Brand’s 
Descr, Orkney, Zetland, Ac. p. 76. 

Isl. blanda, oiniius, mixtura, pro potn, aqua mixto ; 
G. Andr. Su.-G. bland dicebatur mei aqua permixtum, 
quod ad inescandaa apes pouebatur ; Ihre. 

“A very agre^ble, wholesome, acid beverage is 
made of butter-milk in Shetland, called blandt which 
. has something of the flavour of the juioe of tho lime.” 
Agr. Surv. Shetl. p. 61. 

The definition given by Brand perfectly agrees with 
the use of the term in Norway, to this day. Blaande, 
blande, en drik of vand og smr mdk, i.c. “a drink of 
water and sour milk.” Hallager. 

Blanded Bear, barley and common bear 
mixed, S. 

** Blanded hear, or rammel, as the country people 
here call it, is the produce of barley and common bear 
sown in a mixed state. These are distinguished chiefly 
by the structure of the ear ; tl\e barley having only 
two rows of grain, and the common bear six.” P. • 
Markinch, Fife, Statist. Aoc. xii. 631. 

From Su.-G. bland-a is formed blansaed, meslin or 
mixed com. “ Blm^corn, wheat mixed with rye ; i.e, 
blended corn. Yorksh.” Gl. Grose. 

To BLANDER, v. a. 1. To babble, to diffuse 
any report, sucb especially as tends to injure 
tbe character of another, S. 

2. It is sometimes used to denote tbe want of 
regard to truth in narration ; a thing very 
common with tattlers, S. B. 

Can this be from Isl. bland-a, Dan. hland-er, to 
mingle, as denoting the blending of truth with false- 
hood, or tho disorder produced by talebearers ? 

To BLANDER, v. a. To diffuse or disperse 
in a scanty and scattered way; often appli- 
ed to seed-corn. This is said to be blundered, 
when very thinly sown, Fife. 

Blander, as signifying to diffuse a report,” seems 
to be the same tenn used in a secoiulary sense. 

Blandrin, 8, A scanty diffusion. That 
ground has gotten a mere blandririy* it lias 
been starved in sowing, ‘‘A blandrin of 
hair on the head,” a few hairs here and 
there, when one is almost bald ; Fife. ' ’ 

BLANDISH, 8. The grain left uncut by 
careless reapers, generally in the furrows, 
during a hemp ; Roxb. 

Perhaps q. “an interval;” Su.-G. tond, ibland, 
inter, between, from bUmd-a, miscero. 

BLANDISH, «. Flattery, Boxb. 

Or is’t to pump a fool ye meddle, - 
Wfla canna read your flimsy riddle 
O’ blandish vain ? A. Scott's Poems, p. 181. 

O. Fr. blandice, blandys, oaresse, flatterie ; Roque- 
fort. 

BLANDIT, Flattered, soothed. 

How suld I leif that is nocht landit ? 

Nor yit with benefice am 1 blandit « 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 67. 

Fr. blandi, id. blander, to sooth, Lat. blaftdiri.^ 
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BLANE, «• A mark "left by a wound ; also, 
a blank. , V. Blain. 

BLANKET, «. [Standard.] 

“Thereafter they go to horse shortly, and comes 
back through the Oldtown about ten hours in the 
nioniintf, with their four captives, and but 60 to their 
blanket, Spalding, ii, 164. 

This refers to the leadera of this band, who, although 
they could bring out only sixty men, as is previously 
meiitioned, thus set the town of Al>crdcen at defiance, 
taking their provost ^d other magistrates prisoners. 
The term hlatiket may be ludicrously applied to their 
colours, V. Blub Blanket. 

BLARDIT, part adj. Short-winded, • or as 
we generally express it, broken -winded. 
Ettr. For. 

A.-S. hlav)€re, conflator ; or from blaw-an^ flare, and 
^ ariy natura, q. “ of a blowing nature,” bocause an ani- 
mal of this description blows hard. 

To BLARE, V, n. To cry; also to bleat. V. 
Blair. 

BLARNEY, A cant term, applied both to 
marvellous narration, and to flattery. 

This has been generally viewed as of Irish origin ; 
but I can have no liesitation in adopting the etymon 
which a friend, distinguished for his atttaiiiiiients in 
literature, has nointea out to me. This is Fr. baU^ 
neme, ‘ ‘ a lie, nb, gull ; also, a babbling or idle dis- 
course Cotgr, 

To BLART, IK 71. To Mart downy to fall flat 
in .the mud, Dumfr. 

To BLASII, V, a. To soak, to drench. ^‘To 
blash one’s stomach,” to drink too copiously 
of any weak and diluting liquor ; S. 

Perhaps radically the same with plcLsh^ from Germ, 
plafz-en. V. Plash. 

Whan a’ tlio Uel’s are clad in snaw, 

An’ blashan rains, or cranreiighs fa’, 

Iby bonny leaves thou disna shaw. — 

. To a Orwulip, IHckcn's PoirtnSj 1788, p. 01. 

BLASII, «. 1. A heavy fall of rain; S. 

. Often “ a blnah o’ weet,” a sudden and heavy rain. 
This differs from “ a dank o’ weet,” os conveying the 
idea of greater extent. 

2. Too great a quantity of water, or of any 
weak liquid, poured into any dish or potion ; 
a.s, “ Slie cuist a great hlash of water into 
the pot,” or bowl,” S. 

Where snawB and rains wl’ sleety hlash^ 

Besoak’d the jird wi’ dash on dash, — 

■* Now glen tin nooks wi’ ardour cla8\^ 

Thro’ com in lieu. 

Harvest t A. ScoWs Poems^ p. 36. 

Blashy, adj. 1, Deluging, sweeping away 
by inundation ; S. , * 

The thick'blawn wreaths of snaw or hlashy thows 
May amoor your wethers, and may rot your ewes. 

. Hfisnsay^a Poems^ ii. 82 . 

Blashy^ “thin, poor; hlashy milk or beer. North- 
umb.” Gl. Grose. 


2. Applied to meat or drink that is tbiil, weak, 
flatulent, or viewed as debilitating to the Sto- 
mach, S. 

“ Ab, sirs, thae hlashy vegetables are a bad thing to 
have atween ane’s ribs in a rimy night, under the bare 

' bougen o’ a lonely barn.” Blackw. Mag. Nov. lSaO,^ 
p. 154. • • 

BLASNIT, [Without hair.]* ' 

Ane trene truncheoiir. ane ramohome spoue, 

Twa buttis of barkit olasnit ledder, 

All graith that gains to hobbiU schone. 

Bannatyne Po&ns, p. 160. st. 9. 

“ Probably hamit,** Lord Hailes. But this does not 
remove the ditflculty. For what in basnitH I prefer 
the reading of the copy ; and suppose that hlasn&muy 
signify, bare, bal(b without hair, as expressive <« the* 
cfl’ect of barking ; from Germ. 6/oss, bare, bloss-en, to 
make bare ; or ratheT, Teut. bleSt calvns, whence bksse, 
frons capillo nuda. It was natural to mention this, to * 
distinguish the leather meant, from the rough rulUons^ 
which might still be in use when this poem was written. 

To BLASON, V. a. To proclaim publicly by 
means of a herald. 

“Erie Dauid maid ane solenrtpne banket. — The 
herald of Ingland — btasonit this erle Dauid for ane 
vailyeant and nobil knicht,” &o. Bellend. Cron. B. 
xvi. o. 10. 

This seems to bo an ancient sense of the v, as referr- 
ing to the work of a herald, which is to blazon^ or pro- 
perly to describe, armorial bearings. 

BLASOWNE, s. 1. ‘‘Dress over the armour, 
on which the armorial bearings were blazoned, 
toga propriae armaturaey Th. de la More, jp. 
5^4. It seems theHame with TabartJ* — Gl. 
Wynt. 

Willame of Spens percit a hlasovme, 

And throw thro fawld of Awbyrehowne, * 

And the actowne throw the thryd ply 
And the arow in the body, 

Qwhill of that dynt thare deyd he lay. 

Wyntoum^ viiL 33. 21. 

2. This word is now used in* our law, to denote 
the badge of office worn by a king’s mes- 
senger on his arm. 

“In the trial of deforcement o a messenger, the 
UBel will l)e cast, if it do not expressly mention that 

the deforcement, dis- 
e badge of his office.” . 
33. , , 

According to Leibnitz (Annot. ad Joh.' Ottii Franco- 
OalJ.) Gcmi. blaesse denotes a sign in general. Thonco 
he derives blazon^ a term marking that sign, in heraldry, 
which is peculiar to each family. The origin seems to 
bo Su.-G. blaesse. V. Bawsand. 

To BLAST, v. n. 1. To pant, to breathe 
hard, S. B. 

tip there comes twa shepherds out Ilf breath, 

Rais’d'like and blasting^ aud as haw ks death. 

Ross' 8*HeUnorey p. 23. 

2. To smoke tobacco, S. B. 

ITius Habby an’ his loving spoule 
Concerted measures in the house. 

While Qrizzy at the fire was 
And Wattle aff his does was castin’. 

Ruickbie's Way-side Cottager^ p. 109. 

It is also used in this sense, as v. a. To blast tobacco^ 
to smoke tobacco, 9. 
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3'. To blow, with a wind instrament. 

He hard a buffUI hUMt brym, and ane loud blaw. 

Gawaat atid Qol. U. 17. 

4, To boa3t, to sp^fk in an ostentatious man- 
ner, S. • 

* — ** I could mak my ae baim a match for tlie hichest 

laird in Scotland ; — an’ 1 am no gien t<f blast.** Saxon 
hnd Gael, i< IOO 4 

** It was better, I ween, than blasting and blawing, 
and swearing.” St. Ronan, iii. 43. ’ ^ 

Su.-G. blaas-a, inspiraro. Germ, blas-eut flare. The 

* appl^tion of the word, in all its aenaea, is evidently 
borrowed from the Mea of blowing. It is equiviriont to 
puffing, whether used simply or metaphorically, lal. 
hlaH^ur^ halitus, flatus. 

5. To talk swelling words, or use strong lan- 
guage on any subject ; often to blast away S. 

There this chield— -was blasting awa* to them on 
the hill-side, about lining up their testimony, nae 
doubt.” Tales of my Landlord, iii. 9. 

BLAST, 8, A brag, a vain boast, S. 

“To say that hee had faith, is but a vaine blast ; 
what hath his life bene but a web of vices?” Boyd’s 
Last BattoU, p. 1197. 

Blaster, s. A boaster; also, one who speaks 
extravagantly in narration, S, 

i^LAST, 8. A blast of one’s pipoy the act of 

. smoking from one’s pipe. 

To BLAST, V. a. To blow up with gun- 
powder. 

* ‘ This rock is the only stone found in the parish fit 
foj building. It is quarried by blasting with ^ gun- 
powder.” P. Lunan, Forfars. Statist. Acc. i.' 442. 
V. next word. 

Blaster. One who is employed to blow up 
stones with gunpowder ; S. 

“A Blaster was in constant employ to blast the 
great stones with gunpowder.” Pennant’s Tour in 
S. 1769, p. 95. 

Blastin’, s. A blowing up with gunpowder, S. 

— * * Large stones — wiU require blasting.** Agr. Surv. 
Sutherl. p. 152. 

BLASTIE, 8, 1. A shrivelled dwarf, S. in 

allusion to a vegetable substance that is 
bla8ted. 

Fairies were ryfo langsvne; 

An* unco tales 0 ’ thenf are taula,>-> 

An* how the blasties did behave, 

When dancing at the lang man’s grave. 

‘ * Train's Poetical Reveries^ p. 18. 

2, A term of contempt. 

t> Jenny, dinna toss** your head. 

An' set your beauties a’ abread I 

Ye little ke;i what speed 

The blaatie's makin f 

Bums^ iii. 230. 


BLASTIE, BlaAy, adj. Gusty, S. 

“ In the morning, the weather was blas^ and sleety, 
waxing more and more tempestuous.” The Provost, 
p. 177. 


“The next day tjeing blasty and bleak, nobo<ly was 
in a humour either to tell or to hear stories.” The 
Steam-Boat, pt 310. 

BLASTING, 8. The name given in Roxb. 
to the disease of cows otherwise called Cow* 
quake^ q. v. 

BLATANT, adj. Bellowing like a calf, 8. 

“ Their farther conversation was-^intcmipted by a 
blatant voice, which arose behind them, in which the 
voice of the preacher emitted, in unison with that of 
the old woman, tones like the grumble of a bassoon 
combined with the screaking of a cracked fiddle.” 
Tales of my Landlord, 1 Ser. iii. 21. ' 

Evidently retaining the fprm of the part. pr. t)f A.-S. 
blaet-an, balare ; blaetetuie., bloating. 

BLATE, adj. Bashful. V. Blait. 

BLATELY, adj. Applied to rain that is soft 
and gentle, not violent, or blashingy Roxb. 

Now bleak aud surly January blaws, 

Wi* howling sugh, .‘nnang U»o leafless trees ; 

The hlalely rains, or chilling si)itt’ry snaws, 

Are waited on the gelid angry breeze. 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 25. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-O. hloet-a to steep, to soaV, 
bloetf moist ; Isl. blaut^ mollis, limosus, maceratus, bleit- 
a, macerare ; Dan. bloed-cr, id. : or q. bkiit-likey as seem- 
ing still to hold off, like a bashful person. 

To BLATHER, v. n. To talk nonsensically. 
Blather, s. ‘ V. Blether, 

BLATHRIE, adj. • Nonsensical, foolish. 

“ A 4th sort of blathrie ware we bring to Christ’s 
grave, is a number of ill -guided complaints, that leaves 
a number of reflections upon God,” &c. M. Bruce's 
Lect. p. 28. V. under Blethkh, v. 

BLATTER, s. 1. A rattling noise ; S, 

The V. occurs in O. E. although now obsolete. It 
properly signifies to make such a noise ; also to speak 
with violence and rapiility^; S. 

In harvest Avas a dreadfu’ thunder 
Which gurt a’ Britain glour and wonder ; 

Tlio phizzing bout came with a blatter. 

And dry’d our great sea to a gutter. 

Raiftsay's Poems, i. 33,5. 

Lat. hlater-are, Teut, hlater-cn, Btult6 loqui, Kilian. 
V. Blaitiieu, which is perhaps radically the siune. 

2. Language uttered with violence and rapidity. 

8. 

# “ He bethought him of kbo twa or three words o’ 
Latin that he used in making out the town’s deeds ; 
and he had nae sooner tried the spirit wi’ that, than 
out cam sic a hlnUer o’ Latin about his lugs, that poor 
Rab Tull, wha was nae great scholar, was dean over- 
whelmed.” Antiquary, 1 . 203. 

BLAUCHT, adj. Pale, livid. 

In extasie be his brichtness aiauis 

He smote mo doune, and hrissit all my hanis : 

Thair lay I still in swoun with colour bUiught. 

Police of Honour, iii. st. 71. 

A.-S. bloc, hlaec ; Su.-G. hkk, Isl. bldk^r, Germ, 
bkkh, Beig, bkeck, bleych, Dan. blaeg, Alein. plckh, E. 
hUak, pallidus. A.-S. blacdan, Su.-^. hUk-na, to wax 
pale. « 

To BLAUD, i\ a. To maltreat, Abord! V. 
Blad, V- 
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BLAVER, Blavert, «. ^he com-bottle, 

■ Roxb. Some dve the same* name to the 
yiolet, ibid. V. Blawokt. 

BLAUGH, adj. Of a bluish or sickly colour, 
Roxb. 

Thi 0 appears to be the same with Blaucht, q. v. 

BLAVING. plowing.] 

Thair wos Having of beinvs, bra«ng and beir, 

Bretynit donne braid wod maid bewis full bair : 

Wiightis weltorand doune treis, wit ye but weir, 

Ordanit hurdys ful hie in holtis sa haire. 

Qawan and OH. ii. 13. 

BlcCtUng^ ed, 1508. 

This signifies ** blowing of trumpets,” which agrees 
to what immediately follows, “ braging and beir,” i.e. 
boasting and noise. We find the very phrase in A.-S. 
hlaufan hymany buccina conere. Na bla^e man byman 
h^oran the. ; Nor lot a trumpet be blown before thee ; 
Matt. vi. 2. V. Bkme, v. and s. 

BLA W, 8. A blow, a stroke. 

He gat a hlawy thocht he war lad or lord, 

That proferryt him ony lychtlynes. 

Wallace^ i. 348. MS: 

Tout. blaew-tHy caedere. Blaw is used in this sense, 
Gl. Westmorel. 

To BLAW, V. Used both as a. and n. 1. 
To blow ; in a literal sense referring to the 
wind, S. 

—And at conibnand mycht also, qnhan he wald, 

Let thaym go fre at large, Uhblaw out brade. 

JDouy. Virgil, 15. 7. 

A.-S. blaw-an, flare. 

2. To breathe, S. 

** Quhen the barne is brocht to the kirk to he bap- 
tizit solely, first at the kirk dore, the minister makis 
ouir the bame an Oxoroisme, eftir this maner ; First he 
hlavHs apon the banie in takin that the euil spreit bo 
the powar of God sail be expellit fra that bame 
& haue na powar to noy it, & tnat the haly spreit sal 
dwel in it as gyder k gouemour.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s 
Cateeb. Fol. 129, b. 130, a. 

3. To publish, make known, S. 

Thy gloro now, the more now, 

Is kend, 0 potent God, 

In schawing and hlawina 
Thy potent power abrod. 

Burel, Watson*8 Coll, it 53. 

£. bloxo is used in the same sense. 

4. To brag, to boast, S. Blast, synon. 

For men aayis oft that fyr, na prid, 

Bot discouering may na man hid. 

^r the pomp oft the pride furtli schawis, 

Or ellis the gret hoist that it hlaiaU. 

Na mar ma na man ffyrl sa cowyr, 

Than low or rck sail it discouyr. 

Barbour, iv. 122, MS. 

Fyr is imierted from edit, 1620. 

Quhat wykkitnes, quhat wantbryft now in warld walkls ? 
^le has banist blythnes, boist grete britf Uawii. 

Doug. VirgU, 238, 1. 86. 

Boasting is here personified. 

I winna blaw about mysel ; 

As ill I like my faute tondell : 

* But friends and folks that wish me well 
They sometimes roose me. 

Bums, ill 289. 


There’s Lowrie thelalrd o’ Dummellen*— " 

He brags and he 1mw$ o* hIS siller, ^ ‘ 

/huf. iy. 806. 

Germ, hlaiw han considerable analogy ; for it ii ren- 
dered, falsoa, mendax, dolosua; bloAostmmi^^ | ^^oo- 
phant, an accuser, one who craiti^ relates what is false 
for truth ; Wachter. To 1;hi8 Teut. blas-en is nearly 
allied, as defined by Wolfgang Hunger ; Flare et nixniis 
vanisque laudibus rom enerre, ao inani flatu infarcire. 
V. Kilian, vo. Blaeaoen, Blaes-ki^eken, which pH- 
marily signifies to inflate the cheeks, is also used in 
relation to boastkig. Buccaa inflare ; jaotare, jactitare. 
Blaes-kaecke, blatero, jactator; a boaster, a bragga- 
docio. ^ • 

0 ! * 

5. To magnify in narration, especially from a 
principle of ostentation, S. 

0 how they’ll blaw / 

The Him in these days warm did shine, 

Even that’s awa’. The Rig, rt. .84. 

This is apparently the sense in the following passage. 

Now answer me discretely. 

And to the point completely,. 

And keep your temper sweetly. 

But naitner brag nor blaw. 

. Duff's Poems, p. 4, 

6. To flatter, to coax. 

It is used in a S. prov. phrase ; Ye first bum me, 
and then blaw me sometimes written blow , — '* Aiwle, 
who was chief for my going to liondon, having oumt 
me before, would thenwoinme.”— Baillie’s Lett. i. 389. 

O’ fowth o’ wit your verses smell, t 

I’lio’ unco Hair they blaw mo ; 

This while T’ll hardly he mysel, 

Sae leani’d an' skiird'they ca’ me. 

Picken's Poems, ii. 62. 

7. To blaw in one’s lug^ to cajole or flatter a 

rson, so as to be able to guide him at will, 

« 

Thus Sathan in your knavish luggis blew, 

Still lo deny all treuth and veritio ; 

Sua that amang ye salbe fund richt few, 

Bot ar infectit with devlish blasphemie. 

Nicol ham^ Chron. S. P, iii, 464. 

T 0 blow in the ear, id. 0. E. ♦ 

Also the Marshall Siintandrae, a suttle, oraftie and 
malicius man, bleto in hU eare, that by the buttle pro- 
curement of the Admirall, he was put vp by the as- 
semblie of states to be a bryber and an extortioner.” 
Ramus’s Civil Warres of France, i. 141. 

8u.-G. blaas-a is used in a sense nearly allied. It 
signifies to instil evil counsel. Blaas-a uti nogon elaka 
rm, olicui mala subdere consilia, Ihre. Hence he says, 
oron-blaaeare, delator, quive mala consilia olanoulum 
auribus insusuirat; literally, one “who blows in the 
ear of another.” Tent, oor^blaesen is perfeotly cor- 
respondent to the S. phrase. It not only signifies in 
aurem mussare, sive mussitare, obgannire in aurem ; 
but is rendered, blandiri : OorhUteser, a whisperer ; 
Kilian.. 

“I vish ye binna beginning to learn the way of 
hlawing in a woman’s lug^ wi’ i? your whiUy-wha’s — a 
woel, sae ye dinna practise them but ox^ a^Lld wives 
like me, the less matter.” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 
105. 

8. To huff a man Atdrai^hts. IhJaw ot blow 
you, I take this roan, ^ , 

Su.-G. hlam-a, to blow, is used in this veiy sense. 
BUuLsa bort en bricka % demspel, Seren. 

9. To blaw appin locks or bolts, and to loose 
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fetters, by means of a magical power ascribed 
to the b^ath, S. ^ 

When it has been found soarcety po^ble to confine 
a prisoner, because of his uncopimoh ingenuity or dex- 
teri^, it has been supposed by the vulw that he had 
received from the devil t9ie power of blowing locks 
open, Ao, 

“What is observable in John Fiene is,— his opening 
loch$ by sorcery, as one by mere blowir^ into a woman’s 
hand while he sat W the fire.” I^ottiah Trial of 
Witches, Glanville’s Sadd. Triumph, p. 397. 

“John Fein blew up the kirk doors, and blew in the 
lights, which were like mickle black candles sticking 
round about the pulpit.” Satan’s Invisible World, p. 


This ridiculous idea still exists. Whence it has 
originated, it is not easy to conceive. It is not impro- 
bable that the E. v. to blow upon* generally understood 
to refer to the act of fly-btoxoing^ has originally had 
some affinity to this ; as denoting the magical influence 
of one supposed to possess preternatural power. This 
is merely analogous to the effect ascribed to an eye. 

A similar suj^rstition seems to have prevailed in 
the North of E. Ben Jonson refers to it, in his Sad 
Shepherdt the Mene of which lies in that district. 
There is this difference, however, that the virtue is 
ascribed to an herb, which has sprung from the sea. 


Thence ahee steales forth — 

To make ewes oast their lambs 1 swine eate their farrow ! 
The houee-wifes tun not worke 1 nor the milke chume I 
Writhe childrens wrists ! and suck their breath in sleepe ! 
(let vialls of their blood 1 and where the sea 
Casts up his slimie owze, search for a weed 
To open locks with^ and to rivet charmes, 

Planted about her, in the wicked feat 
Of all her miscliiefes,— 


Reginald Scott has recorded a charm used with this 
design: — 

“ As the hearbes called Aethiopides will open all lochs 
(if all be true that inchanters saie) with the help of 
certeine words : so be there charmes also and periapts, 
W'hich without any hearbs can doo as much : as for ex- 
ample, Take a peece of wax crossed in baptisme, and 
doo but print certeine flowres therein, and tie them in 
the hinder skirt of your shirt, and when you wouhl 
undo the looke, blow% thrise therein, saieng ; Aratohoc 
'partiko hoc maratarykin^ I open this doore in thy 
name that I am forced to breake, as thou brakest 
hell gates, In nomine^' &c. Ibscouerie of Wijtchcraft, 
F. 246. 

This affords a striking proof of the extreme folly of 
superstition. How absurd to suppose that a Being of 
infinite purity should give the power of his name, not 
merely u;i aid of a contemptible charm, but expressly 
for the puimose of perpetn^ting vUlany 1 

This tolly is to be trMed to heathenism. Pliny, 
speaking of “ the superstitious vanities of magicians,” 
says ; “They vaunted much of AethiopvMy ap hearb 
which (by their saying) — was of power, by touching 
only, to open locks^ or unbolt any dore whatsoever.” 
HistsB. xxvi. o. 4. 

By the way, it may be observed, from what is said 
by Ben Jonson, that perhaps the vulgar idea, that cats 
suck the breath of. infants, may be traced to an ancient 
l^ersuasion, that witches, transformed into the likeness 
of cats, could wreak their malioe on mankind in this 
manner. 


10. To Blew Lown^ r. w. To make no noise ; 
to avoid boastings Ettr. For. 

“ town, Dan : ye dinna ken wlia may hear ye’, 
said Charlie.” Perils of Man, iii. 3. 

Obvious^ an allusion to the wind falling, after it 
has been loud and storhiy. 


11. To Blaw outy V. a. To publish^ to make 
generally known. 

A1 that thay fynd in hiddilljis, hirne, or nuke, 

Thay blaw out, sayaiid in euery mannis face ; 

Lo here he failyeis. Doug. Virg. 486. 28, 

12. To blaw out on one, to reproach him. V. 
Bauchle, v . sense 2. 

He gort display agayno his Ixmer braid ; 

Rapreiffyt i^uuard rycht gretlyo off this thing, 

Bawchiliyt his seyll, blew out on that fals.kini 

As a tyrand. Wallace, viii. 723, MS. 

The Danes have a similar idiom. At blaese rad, to 
shew contempt to. 

13. To Blaw out on one, formally to denounce 
one as a rebel by three blasts nf the king’s 
horn at the market-cross of the head-borough 
of the shire in which the pet^on resides ; an 
old forensic phrase, S. 

“There was ane oounsall general haldin at Strivlin 
— in the bender end of the quhilk counsall they blewe 
out on Schir William of Crechtoun, and Schir George 
of Crechtoun, and thar advertence.” Short Ohron. of 
James II. p. 36. 

“Geyff the spoulyheouris or the resettouris dys- 
sobeyis to the simirray, — the 8chin*a sail blaw out on 
thaim, and put thaim to the kyngis home as rebel- 
louris, and denunce thaim as sic rebellouris to the 
Icutenent.” Acts Ja. II. A. 14.38, Ed. 1814, ii. 32. 

It is not improbable that the sense, in which Harry 
the Minstrel uses the phrase, is merely an application 
of the language of the law in a looser way, as expressive 
of open aspersion. 

Tne analogous Sw. r. blaaa-a with the same prep, is 
also used in a juridical sense, although different : blnasa 
ut tn riksdag, “to proclaim a diet by sound of trumpet, ” 
W idegren. 

14. To Blaw Tobacco^ to smoke tobacco ; used 
also simply as v, n, 7h Blawy id. 

15. To Blaw one up, p. a. To fill one’s mind 
with unfounded representations, so as to gain 
credit to what is false ; to fill with groundless 
hopes ; as, “ I blew him up sae, that he be- 
lieved every thing I said,” S. 

Blaw-i’-my-lug, 8. 1. Flattery, wheedling, 

Koxb. White-windy synon. 

2. A flatterer, one who blows vanity in at the 
ear ; sometimes Dlaw-my-lug^ ibid, 

“ ‘ Ay, lad ?’ replied Meg, * ye are a fine blaw4n-my’ 
lug, to think to cuittle me off sae cleverly.’ ” St. Ronan, 
i. 36. 

# The Dutch use the same mode of speech, but in a 
different sense : /n't oor blaot-en, to siiggest maliciously. 
Kilian, however, expl. the v, oor-blaessen, as not only 
signifying in aurem mussitare ; but, blandiri ; and 
(>erm. ohren-blaaser denotes a wheedlor, a flatterer, 
and also a tell-tale, a whisperer, a make-bate ; for the 
one character is very closely connected with the other, 
and scarcely ever exists by itself. 

BLAW, s. 1. A blast, a gust, S. Rudd. 

He hard ane bugiU blast brym, and ane loud blaw. 

Oawan and Ool. li. 17. • 
The blighted glebe wide o’er thy um 
Shall in its fleecy ermines mourn. 

And wail the vrintry Ha*. 

A. SootVs Pi^ms. p. 81. 

D 2 
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2. The direction of the wind. Anent the blawj 
80 as to face the quarter from which the 
wind blows j Buchan. 

She sleeke the door up to the wa’, 

Syne our her weakest shoiider 
She weohte the com anent the bla^o^ 

Thinkin her joe wad ecud her 
Fast by that night. Tarras's Poemut p. 67. 

ih The sound emitted by a wind instrument. 

Rebellious horns do loudly tout, 

Wi’ whining tone, and blaw, man. 

Jacobite Relies^ ii. 64. 

4. A boast, a bravado, a gasconade, S. 

Thus Bonaparte, loud vaunting smart, 

It was a fearfu’ hlauy that, 

Said his brigands o’er British lands, 

Should plunder, kill, an* a* that. 

A, ScotVa PoeiM, p. 187. 

5. Ostentation, as manifested by action, S. 

The ha-rig rins fu’ fast awa’. 

For they're newfangle one and a*; 

But Donald thinks for a’ their blaw^ 

That he will fend. 

T?ie Uar*8t Rig^ st. 22. 

b. A falsehood, a lie told from ostentation. 
He tells greit blaws^ S. B. 

BUtw seems to be used in this sense by RAmsay, in 
the reply which Glaud makes to Symon’s account of a 
great and unexpected political change. 

Fy, blaw / Syinie, rattling chiels ne’er stand 
To deck and spread the grossest lies aff hand. 

Oentle Shepherd, Act ii. sc. 1. 

BlAw-stick, s, a tube for blowing the fire, 
a substitute for bellows, Ettr. For. 

BLAW, s, A pull, a draught ; a cant tenn, 
used among topers, S. 

Tlien come an’ gie’s the tither blaw 
0' reaming ale, 

Main precious than the well o’ Spa, 

Our hearts to heal. 

Fergasson'b Poems, ii. 12. 
Now moisten weel your geyzen’d wa’as 
Wi’ couthy friends and hearty blaws. 

Ibid, p. 124, 

The sot, wha take his e’ening blaw, 

An’^ sadly drees the sair o’L 
For him the sin mav rise or fa’. 

He wlnna budge the mair o't. 

Picl^'s Poems, i. 91. V. Skreioh. 
Perhaps from Su.-G. hlaw-an, inflare ; as referring 
to the act of drawing in liquids. 

BLAW, 8, Blossom, blow, Ayi*s. 

I like to walk when flowers are i’ the biav), ^ 
But like my Jenny better than them a’. 

Picken's Poems, 1788, p. 146. 

BLAW-FLUM, s. A mere deception, applied 
to any thing by which one is illuded, S. 

Thick nevelt scones, bear-meal, or pellu»e, — 

I’d rather hae — 

Than a’ their fine blay^flums o’ teas 
lliat grow abroad. 

Pickm's Poems, 1788, p. 68. V. Bleflum. 
Br.,AFUM, 8, A pompous empty Twrson, Ayrs.; 
chiefly applied to males. V. Bleflum. 

BLAWING-GARSS, 6. Blue mountain- 


grass, an herb, Melica Coenrieaj Linn. 
Lanarks. 

BLAWN COD,, a split cod, half-dried, Ang. ; 
so denominated,* perhaps, because exposed 
for some time to thb wind. 

BLAWN DRINK, the remainder of drink in 
a glass, of which one or more have been 
partaking, and which of course has been 
frequently blown upon by the action- of the 
breath, S. ; Jairblesy synon. Roxb. 

BLAWORT, s. 1. The Blue bottle; Cen- 
taurea cyanuSi^ Linn., S. Witch-bells^ also, 
Thumblesy S. B. 

*‘The blaw-ioort, or blue-bottle, which appears in 
our wheat fields in the south, here spreads its flowers 
among the flax.” NoilVs Tour, p. 89. 

To express any thing of a livid colour, it is said to 
be **as olae,” sometimes, **a8 blue as a blawort,** S. 
from bla, livid, q. v. and wort, an. herb. Blaver is the 
name of blue-bells, Tweedd. 

Its a strange beast indeed ! 

Four-footed, with a fish’s head ; — 

Of colour like a blawart blue. 

Ramsay's Poems, il 184. 

Rw. hlaahUit, hlaaklint, hlaakom, id. 

“Can it be for the puir body M‘Durk’s health to 
^ang about like a tobacconist’s sim in a frosty morn- 
ing, with his poor wizened hou^s os blue as a bla- 
wartr* St. Ronan, ii. 165. 

2. This name is given to the Round-leaved 
Bell-flower, Lanarks. 

“ Campanula rotundifolia, Round -leaved Bellflower ; 
Blawart, Scotis. I mention this plant, — because it has 
mvon a proper name to some places in Scotland ; as 
Blawart-nUl in the parish of Renfrew.” Ure’s Hist. 
Rntherglen, p. 241. 

To BLAWP, V. n. To belch, to heave up 
water, Ayrs. ; perhaps q. blawy or blow up, 
like Belg, op-blaazen, to blow up. 

BLAZE, s. 1. A name given to alum ore, S. 

2. The name given to a substance which lies 
above coal, Stirlings. 

“After the soil there is found a species of till ; — 
after which comes a blaae, as it is termed, and which 
continues to a considerable depth.” P. Campsie, 
Stat.. Acc. XV. 328. V. Blax. 

To BLAZE, V. a. To vilify, to calumniate, 
Renfr. 

I truly hate the dirty gate 
That mony a body take, 

Wha fraise ane, syne blase one 
As soon’s they turn their backs. 

TannahUVs Poems, p. 84. 

Perhaps from the idea of blazing abroad ; Su.-G. 
blaes-a, flare. 

BL£, Blie, $. Complexifu, coknr. 

That beme rade on ane boulk of ane Me white. 

Oawan and ChL iii. 20. 
For hydious, how and holkit is thiM ss, 

Thy cheik bime bsir, snd blaikhit in thv ht(e. 

Dwnjbar, Bvergreen, il 56, st. 15. 
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Tlii» wor^ is common in 0. B. A.-S. bleoh, blio, 

color. 

To BLEACH downy or afony, v. n. To fall 
flat to the ground. Bleach is also used to 

9 denote a fall of this description, Loth. 

Perhaps from Isl. hlak^a^ verberare ; as denoting the 
effect of a violent blow. Moes-O. hligg-wcm^ id. 

BLEACH, 9. A blow, S. B. Cl. Shirr; 

Then, Dominies, I you beseech, 

Keep very far from Bacchus* reach ; 

He drowned all my cares to preach 
With his malt-broe : 

Pve wore sair banes by mony a bleach 
Of his tap-tree. 

Poem in the Buchan Dialect^ P. il. 29. 
Border. Isl. bUik^ alapa. 

BIjEAOIIER, s. One whose trade is to 

whiten cloth, S. Yorks. Cl. a whitester 

of cloth.” 

To BLEAD, r. a. Apparently, to train, or 
to lead on to the chaco. 

**The other anecdote regards a son of Pitlurg, who 
ot the lands of Oaimborrow. The day before the 
attle of Olenlivet, the Marquis of Huntly came to 
Oaimborrow, and applied to nis lady, who was sup- 
posed to rule the roast, for her assistance. She saiiX 
she had got short warning ; but that her old man, with 
his eight sons, with a jackman and a footman to each, 
should attend him immediately. Huntly thanked her, 
and after some more conversation with her, desired 
Oaimborrow, who never spoke a word, to stay at home, 

‘ telling him, that, at his advanced years, it was not 
proi>er to take him along, especially as he had so many 
of his sons. The old man heard him out, and shrugg- 
ing up his shoulders, said, na, my Lord^ Pll hlead 

the wlielpe my sell ; they'll hUe the better." This was at 
once the reply of a sportsman and a soldier, and the 
whole family went to battle with the laird at their 
head. They defeated Argyle,' and returned to Oairu- 
borrow.” Statist. Acc. P. Rhymnie, xix. 294, 

Schilter mentions Alem. blaxt-en^ bekit-en, to accom- 
pany, to conduct, comitari, conducere, salvum conduc- 
turn dare. 

BLEAK, 5. 1. Sometliing that obscures the 

sight. 

’Tis nae to mird with unco fouk ye see. 

Nor is the blear drawn easy o’er her ee. 

• Jlo88*8 Helenoref p. 91. V. Bleiris. 

2. In pi. the marks of weeping, S. B. 

Has some bit lammie stray’d ayont the knowo-— 

That ye gang craz’t, wi’ bleers adouti yer cheeks ? 

Tarras's Poem, p. 114. 

To BIear one's Ee, to blind by flattery, S. 
This is nearly allied to sense 2. of the IS. v. 
to dim the eyes.” 

Blearing your e*e, blinding you with flattery;’* 
Gl. Antiq. 

The V, in 0. £. was used metaph. as signifying to 
beguile. “ I hkare ones eye, I begyle him ; [Fr.] 
Jenguyne. He is nat in Englande that can bkare his 
eye better than 1 oan.”^ Palsgr. B. iii. P. 167. 

BLEAKED, Bleer’d, part. pa. Thin and of 
a bluish cqlour. Milk that is skimmed, is 
denominated blearedy Boxb. 


** He went in to his supjMr of thin bleared sowins, 
amid his confused and noisy family, all quarrelling 
about their portions.” Hogg’s Wint, Tales, i. 336, i.e. 
thin flummery. V, Blsiris, 

BLEATEB, 8. Expl. ‘<the cock snipe,” Ettr. 
For. ; denominated from its bleating sound. 

To BLEB, V. n. To sip. “ He’s ay blehhin 
he is still tippling, S. B. 

Blebbeu, 8. A tippler, ibid. 

To BLEB, V. a. To spot, to beslabber; a tenn 
often applied ‘to children, when they cover 
their clothes with food of a liquid or soft 
description ; as, Ye’re blebbin yoursel a' 
j wi’ your porridge,” S. V. Bleib and Blob. 

Blebbit, part. pa. Blurred, besmeared. V. 
Blobbit. 

To BLECK, Blek, r. a. 1. To blacken, 
literally, S. 

Blald Week thee, to V>ring in a gyse, 

And to drio penaunco soon prepare thee. 

Polwaifa Flyling, Watson's Coll. iil. 3. 
This contains an allusion to the custom of many 
young people blackening their faces, when they dis- 
guise themselves at the New-year. V. Gv.sar. 

2. To injure one’s character. 

Thay lichtly sone, and cuvettis guickly ; 
l*hay blame ilk boily, and thay oUkU ; — 

Thay sklander saikles, and thay suspectit. 

Bcolt, qf Wemenkyiul, Batin. Poems, p. 208. 
i.e. if their character be injured, if they lose their 
reputation. 

3. To cause moral pollution. 

“Quhat is syn ? Syn is the transgressioun of Gods 
command, that fylis & hlekkis our saulis.” Abp. 
Hamiltoun’s Catochisme, 1652, Fol. 93, a. 

A.-S. blaec-auf Isl. bkk, liquor tinctorius. 

To BLECK, V. a. 1. To puzzle, to reduce 
to a nonplus, in an examination or disputa- 
tion ; S. 

Germ, black-en, plack^en, vexare, examtare. It may 
be allied, however, to Su.-G. bliy-as, isl. blygd-a, to 
put to shame. Su.-G. bkeka, notam vel incisuram 
arboribus terminalibus incidere, Ihre. Or it may be 
originally the same with the preceding v., as merely 
signifying what is now called btackhalliny in a metaph. 
sense; 

2. Yo baffle at a feat of activity, dexterity, or 
strength, Aberd. 

Bleck, 8. 1. A challenge to a feat of activity, 

dexterity, or strength, Aberd. 

2. A baffle such a feat, ibid. 

3. Used as a schwl-term, and thus explained : 

“ If A be below B in the class, ana during 
B’s jtbseiice, get farther up in the class than 
B, B is said to have a bleck upon A, and 
takes place of him when he gets next to him,” 
ibid. 
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A.-S. bUe-an stupefacerC) peratiingere, to amaze v 
$omner. 

To BLECK, V. a. To surpass, to excel j as, 
“ That blech a’,” that exceeds every thing, 
Ettr. For. 

This has been viewed as equivalent to, “renders 
every thing bktek,'* 1 would prefer tracing it to Su.-G. 
blekf pale ; or Isl. blygd-az^ to put to, the blush, to suf- 
fuse with blushes. 

BLED, fart. fa. * [Produced.] 

Thro berhedis he hair, 

As his eldaris did air, 

Quhilk beimis in Britan^ w’air 
Of his blude bUd. 

Oawan atid Ool. ii. 23. 

Perhat)s it signifies sprung ^ from A.-S. blaed^ bkdt 
fruit ; aisa, a biwoh. 

BLEDDOCII, s. Butter-milk, Roxb. V. 

• Bladoch. 

BLEED, «. Blood ; Mearns, Aberd. 

An awful hole was diuig into his brow, 

And the red bleed had smear’d bis cheeks an' mou. 

Rose's IlelenorSy p. 15. 

* To BLEED, V. n. A term metapli. applied 
to the productiveness of grain or pulse, when 
thrashed; as, “The aits dinnae bleed vveel 
the year, but the beer bleeds weel,” S. 

Bleeder, s. A term applied to grain accord- 
ing to its degree of productiveness when 
thrashed; as, “a guid bleeder^' ‘^an iW bleed- 
err S. O. 

BLEER’D, fart. adj. Thin. V. Bleared. 
BLEEVIT, Blevit, s. A blow, Buchan. 

Moea-G. bligg-vxin, caedere ; or perhaps corr. from 
Su.-G. blodvitCy vibex, vel ictus san^iueolentua ; as 
originally referring to a stroke which has left marks of 
blood. 

To BLEEZE, v. n. 1. To become a little 
sour. Milk is said to bleeze, or to be bleezed^ 
when it is turned, but not coagulated, S. ; 
blinks synon. 

This may either be from Germ, blaes-eny to blow, as 
the sourness referred to may be viewed as caused by 
the action of the air ; or from blUz-eUy fulgurare, heat, 
especially when accompanied by lightning, more gener- 
ally producing this efifect. 

2. The part, bleezed signifies the state of one 
on tv’hom intoxicating liquor begins to oper- 
ate, S. It nearly corresponds to the E. 
phrase, ‘‘a little flustered.” It especially 
denotes the change produced in^he expres- 
sion of the countenance j as, He looked 
bleezedrlxke. 

Perhaps bleezed, in sense 2., as denoting the sffeot of 
intoxicating liquor, is radically different ; as nearly 
allied to Fr. btaus^, gdter, alterer. n se dit en var- 
iant de Peffet des liqueurs (me Pon boit. H a taut bu 
d’eau-de-vie [ctgua vitcte] qurl s’est blase. Diet. Trev. 


To BLEEZE, v. n. 1. To blaze, (3* 

2. To make a great shew, or ostentatious out- 
cry on any subject, S. synon. Blast. 

“ And ye’ll specially understand that ye’re no to 
be bleezing and bitting about your master’s name o^ 
mine.” Bob Boy, ii. Si. 

To Bleeze, V. a. To bleeze away^ 1. To make 
to fly off in flame suddenly, S.; Fluff away ^ 
synon. 

— “He bleezed avxty as muokle pouther as wad hae 
shot a’ the wild-fowl tliat we’ll want atween and 
Candlemas.” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 104. 

Bleeze, s. A lively fire made by means of 
fufze, &c. S. 0 

—Do the beat you can to hadd you het. 

The lasaea bidding do, an* o’er they gaes, 

• An’ of bleeoh’d barns pat on a centy bleeze, 

Ross's HeleTiore, First Ed. p. 71. V. Blbis. 

Bleezy, s a small flame or blaze,” Gl. 

Woe’s me for Deacon Ronald’s jeezy, 

A squib came whizzing, 

Sot a’ its ringlets in a bleezy, 

And left them bizzing. 

Mayne'a Siller Oun, p. 90. 

BLEEZE, «. Bleeze of wind, a sudden blast, 
applied only to a dry wind ; Fife. 

Teut. blaes, flatus. 

To Bleeze awa\ or atoay, v. n. To gasconade, 
to brag, to talk ostentatiously ; often imply- 
ing the idea that one magnifies in narration,' 
S. To Flaw awayy synon. South of S. 

“Ye had mair need — to give the young lad dry 
clothes — than to sit there blteswhg away with your lang 
tales, as if the weather were not windy enow without 
your help.” The Pirate, i. lOfi. 

Here there is a very 'appropriate allusion to the wind, 
as oppoeed to another kind of bleezing. For the tenn 
is imdoubtedly from Alem. blas-an, Su.-G. blaes-a, 
Teut. blaes-en, flare, spirare. 

“ I ken how to turn this far better than ye do — for 
ye’re bleezing awa' about marriage, and tiie job is how 
we are to wm by hanging.”’ Tales of my Landlord, iii. 
123. 

BLEEZE, s. A smart stroke with the fist ; 
as, If ye wunna be quiet, TIN wun yo a 
bleeze o* the mouth,” or face,” Roxb. 

Tent, blutse, contusio, illisio, Kilian; Belg. bluts, a 
bruise, Sewel. But it more nearly resembles Fr. bless- 
er, “to wound or hurt, whether by blond- wipe, dry- 
blow, or bruise,” Ootgr. 

BLEEZ’D, fart. adj. A hammer or mallet 
is said to be bleez'dy when the part with 
which the stroke is ^ven is raffled in con- 
sequence of beating, Roxb. 

Fr. bJe$s-er, as implied to the body, denotes the frett- 
ing of the skin. 

BLEEZE-MONEY, Bleyib^Stlybb, s. 
The gratuity ^ven to schoolmasters by their 
pupils at Candlemas ; when lie or she, who 
^ves most, is proclaimed languor queen, and 
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is considered 4is under obligation to invito 
the wh5le school^ that is, all the subjects for 
the time being, Loth. ]^xb. 

We hiive evidence of the existence of this designa- 
tion for more than two centuries. 

The-r-provests, baillies, and counsall discbairges 
airmaaten, reMntSi and teachers of bay mis in thair 
Qrammer schole of all craving and resaving of any hUyU 
syltfer of tbair bayrms and scholers. As idawa of any 
enneis at ane tyme allaner- 
lie.” "Reg. Town Councif Edin., Melville’s Life» ii. 
601. 

This designation seems to have originated from S. 
bleis, bleise, as signifying either a tor^ or a bonfire, 
any thing that m&es a olaae ; and being perhaps first 
contributed for this purpose at CandlemoA^ a season 
when fires and lights were anciently kindled. 

Even when the original appropriation fell into disuo- 
tude, the money was craved ; probably under the no- 
tion of a benevolence, but somewhat in the style of 
those gifto that Kings were wont to ask, but which 
their subjects durst not venture to refuse. Can bmt 
be ooxT, from Fr. benit^ q. blessed money, as being 
claimed on sopie Saint’s day ? 

BLEFFERT, Bliffert, a. 1. A sudden 
and violent fall of snow, but not of long 
continuance, Mearns. 

2, A squall ; generally conveying the idea of 
wind and rain, ibid., Aberd. 

** Bliffert^ a storm, a hurricane j ” Gl. Tfuras. 

3. Metaph. transferred to the attack of cala- 
mity. 

— Rather let’s ilk daintie sip, — 

An’ every adverse bliffert hip. 

Tarra8*3 Poems, p. 28. 

A.-S. blaew-an, to blow, seems the radical term. 
^PerhajM, by inversion, forth-hlaw, forthhlaio- 
an, iusumare, enunpere, 'eructare ; to belch, or break 
out,” Soinner. 

BLEFLUM, Blephum, a. A sham, an il- 
lusion, what has no reality in it, S. 

It is neither easy nor ordinary to believe and to be 
saved : many must stand in the end at heaven’s gates ; 
when they^ go to take out their faith, they take out a 
fair nothing, (or as ye used to speak) a hleflume,** 
Rutherfords Lett. P. i. ep. 2. 

**Mr. Harry [Guthrie,] after once and again I bad 
inoulcate to him, that all his act was but a hUphum, if 
you put not in that clause yon see it has against nova- 
tions, was at lost content to put it in.” Boillie’s Lett, 
i. 201. V. Blatlum, V. 

Isl. Jiim, irrisio, carmen famosum. Hence ftimt-a, 
difStanOt JlinU, infames, G. Andr. p. 74. Su.-G. 

JUmm-a, illudere ; E. flam, “a cant word of no certain 
etymology, ” according to Johnson. But it is evidently 
from the same origin, as it has precisely the same 
meaning, signifying an illusory pretext. 

Kotwithstanding the resemblance, both in form and 
signification, between the latter part of the word and 
the northern terms mentioned, there is a possibility 
that it may have originated from two S. terms, Blaw 
and ffMme, q« to bJoto phUamf to raise air-bubbles. 
It may seem in favour of tois etymon, that, as the 
word IS at times written hlaphum, FUtme, also ooca- 
sionally appears as Feume, 

Blbflummbby, 8. Vain imaginations, S. 

** Fient ane^can turn their fit to his satisfaction, 
nor venture a shi^le cheep against a* that bUuflummary 


that’s makin’ sic a haliballoo in the warld . ” Campbell, 
i. 328. Improperly spelled. 

BLEHAND, Blihand, adj. [Brownish, in- 
clining to purple.] 

In o robe Trietrem was boon, 

That he fram schlp hadde brought ; 

Was of a blihand broun, 

The richest that was wrought. 

In bUhand was he cledue. — 

Sir Tristrem, p. 28, 29. «t. 38. 41. 

“ Blm, from bleak. Sax. caeruleua. Blohand brown. 
A bluish brown,” Gl, But the word is merely A.-S, 
blae-kewen a little transformed. This, like bleak, signi- 
fies caeruleuB ; but it is also rendered, ‘ ‘ hyaciuthus, 
of violet or purple colour,” Somn. The idea seems, 
‘‘a brownish colour, inclining to purple or violet.” 

BLEIB, 8. 1. A pustule, a blister. “ A 

bu[*nt bleib,^^ a blister caused by burning, S. 

Bleb is mentioned by Skinner as having the same 
sense ; although it would appear that Johnson could 
find no instance of its beii^ used as a written word. 
Bleb signifies a blister, A. !^r. Gl. Grose. 

2. Bleibsy pL An eruption to which children 
are subject, in which the spots appear larger 
than in the measles; Loth. Border. V. 
Blob. 

* 

BLEYIS-SYLVER. V. Blebze-money. 

To BLEIR, V. a. To bleir one’s character^ to 
asperse it, to calumniate, Fife. 

Probably a metaph. sense of the E. v. blear, q. to 
defile the character, as when the eyes or face are bleared 
or fouled with rheum, or by weeping. V. Blkikim. 
Isl. hlora, however, signifies invidia, imputatio delicti. 

BLEIRIE, 8. A lie, a fabrication, Ayrs. ; q. 
something meant to blear or blind the eye. 

BLEIRIE, Blearie, a. 1. Oatmeal and 
buttermilk boiled to a consistence somewhat 
thicker than gruel, and a piece of butter put 
into the mess, Lanarks. ; synon. Lewanda. 

2, The name given to water-gruel, Roxb. 

Tliis word, whether used as an adj. or a s., is pro- 
bably allied to Isl. hlaer, aura, as originally applied to 
liquids so aficcted by the air as to lose their strength 
or natural taste. This idea is confirmed by the origin 
of Bkeze, v, 

BLEIRIE, adj. A term applied to weak li- 
quor, which has little or no strength ; as 
bleirie ale, Fife. 

BLEIRING, joarf. Bleiring Bata. 

— The bleiring Bats and the Beiishaw, 

Polwart, Wat8on*8 Coll, iii. 13. V, Clbiks. 

This seems to be the botte, a disease in horses. 
Bleiring may express the effect of nain in making the 
patient to cry out ; Tout. Slaer’en, Doare, mugire. In 
Suffolk, blaring signifies the crying of a child ; also, the 
Seating of a sheep, or lowing of an ox or cow. V. Gl. 
Grose. 

BLEIRIS, 8. pi. Something that prevents 
distinctness of vision. 
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I think ane man, Sir, of your yeins 
Suld not be blyndit with the bleiru. 

Oa eeik ane partie of your peirea, 

For ye got nano of mee. 

Philotua, a, P. Rep. iii. 7. 

This is the same with blear ^ a. only used in the pi. 
Blear in 1^. is an adj. ; ‘‘dim with rheum or water.’* 
Junius derives it from Dan. hlalTt Tout, a pustule. 
Ihre mentions £. blear-eyed^ as allied to Su.-G. blir-a, 
plir-a, oculis semiclausis videre. It is well known that 
Rob. II., the first, king of the name of Stewart, was 
from this defect sumamed Blear-eyr. 

BLEIS, BliBS, Bless, Blejsr, h. 1. Blaze, 
bright flame. 

Fyr all cler 

Sone throw the thak burd gan apper, 

Fyrst as a sterno, syne as a iiione, 

And weill braddor thareftir sone, 

The fyr owt ayne in bless brast ; 

And the rek raiss rycht wondre fa.st, 

Barhoui'y iv. 129. MS. 

Mr. Pink, renders bless, blast,” Gl. 

That given above is still the general sense of the 
woi'd, S. In the North of S. a stranger, if the fire be 
low, is asked if he would have a bleise ; i.e. the fire 
kindled un by furze, broom, or any bmshw'ood that 
bums quickly, so as to give a strong heat. 

2. A torch, S. 

* Tliou sail anone behald the seyis large, 

And vmbeset with toppit schip and barge, 

. The ferefull brandis and bleissis of hate lyre, 

Reddy to birn thy schippis, lemand «ohire. 

Doug. VinjH, 120. S. 

“The black-fishers — wa<le up and down upon the 
shallows, preceded by a great torch, or blaze ^ [always 
pron. 6/ewe, 1 ns it is oaUed,” P. Ruthven, Porfara. 
Statist. Aco. xii. 294. V. Black -Fiahino. 

This is originally the same with Su.-G. hloss, id. but 
more nearly allied to A.-S. hlaese^ fax, taeda, “a torch, 
any thing that makes a blaze,” Somu. 

3. A signal made by fire. In this sense it is 
still used at some ferries, where it is customary 
to kindle a bleise^ when a boat is wanted from 
the opposite side, S. • 

BLEIS, 8, Tlie name given to a river-fish. * 

Albumus. An qui nostratibus the Bleis ^ Sibb. 
Scot. \r. 25. 

This seems to be what in E. is called Bleak, Cyprinus 
albumus, Linn. Albumus, Gesner, Bleis is perhaps 
from the Fr. name Able or Ablette. V. Penn. Zool. p. 
315. 

BLEKE, 8. Stain or imperfection. 

‘ Bot geve ony spot or bleke. be in the lauchful or- I 
di nation of our pastores, we may nawayis of reasone 
lx>t impute that cryme to the hie reproch^ of your 
nobilitie.” Q. Kennedy’s Tract. Keith, App. 206. 

Perhaps the same with E, black, s. denoting any 
spot of black ; as, Theresa hleck on your brow ; or from 
A.^-S. hlaec, Isl. bltk, liquor tinctonus. 

BLEKKIT, Legend Bp. St. Androis, p. 307, 
expl. in Gl. ‘‘blacked;” but it seems to 
signify, deceived. 

Heirfore, delr Bretbreue, 1 wish you to bswar ; 

Sen ye are waimed, I wsdd not ye were hUkkii ; 

To tnair deceatfuU doctrine come not nar, 

Singand lyk Syrens to deceave the elected. 


Isl. blek-ia, id. fallere, decipers. Mii^bleckir dd ; 
Me decipit amor : hlectur, deoeptua ; Vem. hlecking, 
fraudatio, G. Andr. 

BLELLUM, 8. An idle talking fellow, Ayrs. 

She tauld thee well thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, dnmken bleUum. 

Bwma, iii. .238. 

To BLEME, r. n. To bloom, to blossom. 

And hard on burd into the bUmit meids 
Amangis the grene rispis and the reids, 

Arryvit echo. 

• Oddm Terge, at. 7. Bannatyne Poema, p. 10. 

Blemis, 8, pi* Blossoms, flowers. 

The blemis bly west of blee fW) the sone blent. 

That all bryehnit about the bordouris on breid. 

ILoxUate, i. 1. MS. 

i.e. “the flowers brightest in colour glanced with the 
rays of the sun.” 

Belg. hloem, Moes-G. Isl. bloma, Alem. hluom, flos, 
flosculus. Teut. hloem-en, Alem. bly-en, fiorere. 

Blenche oanr, apparently equivalent to E. 
quitrentj as denoting the cam or duty paid 
to a superior, whether in money or in kind, 
in lieu of afl other rent. 

— “Quhairtho saidis landis — ar sett in few ferme, 
tak, and assedatioun, or ar disponit in frio tennendrie, 
in blenche catie, or for seruice of waird mid relief, or 
vtherwayos, &c. the saidis heretable frie tennentis, 
fewaris, &c. sail brouk and inioy thair landis — efter 
the forme and tennour of the samin in all pointis.” 
Acts Ja. VI. 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 433. V. Cake. 

BLENCHED MILK, skimmed milk a little 
soured, Aberd. V. Blink, v, used in the 
same sense. 

BLENCH-LIPPED, part* aJj. Having a 
white mouth. 

Slie was lang-toothed^ an’ blesxch-lippit, 
Haein-hou^hed, au’ haggis-fittit, 

Lang-neckit, and rhaumer-chaftit. 

An' yet the jade to dee ! 

The auld man’s mare’s dead, &c. 

Mile aboon Dwndee ; Edin. Mag. Juno 1817, p. 238. 

It seems the si^e with what is now vulgarly called 
mneh-mou'd, having a white mouth, a deformity in a 
horse or mare. Fr. 6/anc, blanche, white, 

BLENDIT BEAR, bear or big mixed with 
barley, S, 

“ Blended beer, that is, a mixture of rough beer dnd 
of barley (so common in Fifeshire), is not used in tliis 
county.*’^ Agr, Surv. Peeb. p. 145. 

To BLENK, Blink, v. n. 1. To opea the 
eyes, as one docs from a slumber, S. 

The king wp blenkU hastily. 

And saw his man slepand him by. 

Barbour, viL 203. MS. 

2. To take a glancft or hasty view ; with the 
prep, in added, as signifying into* . 

Blenk in this niirrour, man, and mend ; 

For heir thou may thy exempill see. 

Poems I6(h Cent, p, 212. 

3. To tlirow a glance on one especially as ex- 
pressive of regard^ S, 
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- — ^ Pawkia mowis couth scho raak ; 

Ana clap hir spouia baith breist aud bak, ’ 

And Uenk sae winaumlie. — 

Jtmieaon'a Pojpular Ball* I 284. 

Saa when she cornea the morn, blink in her eye, 

And wi* some frankneas her your anawer gee. 

Row's Helmoref p. 82. 

4. To look with a favourable eye ; used metapli. 
in allusion to the shining of the sun, after it 
has been covered with a cloud. 

’“All would go well, if it might ploaae God to blink 
upon Scotland, to remove the three great plaguea that 
we hear continue there, hardness of heart, the pestil- 
ence, and the sword.” Baillie's Lett. ii. 117. 

, Belg. hlenck-ent blinck^en^ Su.-G. blaenk-a^ to shine, 
to glance, to flash as lightning. Allietl to these are 
A.-S. blic-an, Belg. blikk-eny Germ. blick~en, Su.-G. 
blick^ay id. 

Recentiores, sa^s Wachter, eleganter transUilerunt 
ad visum, quia videre est oculis affulgere, ob insitam 
ooulis lucem, qua non solum species luminosaa rccipi* 
unt, sed etiam radios suos in objects vicissim spargunt ; 
vo. Blicken, V. Blink, v* 

Blenk, BLiNKj «. 1. A beam, a ray. 

The ground blaikiiyt, and ferefull wox alsua 
Of drawin swordis sclenting to and fra 
The bricht mettell, and vtnir armoiu* sere, 

Quharon the son blenkia betis cler. 

Do\tg. Vvrffilj 226. 8. 

2. “ A glimpse of light,” S. Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Observ. p. 113. 

For nineteen days and nineteen nights, 

Of sun, or moon, or midnight stem, 

Auld Durie never saw a blin/c^ 

The lodging was sae dark and dem. 

^ Minstrelsy Border^ iil. 116. 

3. Hence transferred to the transient influence 
of the rays of tlie sun, especially in a cohl 
or cloudy day. Thus it is common to speak 
of ‘‘a warm blink,” ‘‘a clear blink,” S. 

‘A bUnkf or blink, a twinkling of fair weather.” 
8ir J. Sinclair, p. 113. 

4. Applied to the momentary use of borrowed 
lignt; as, ^‘Gi’e me the blink o’ a candle,” 
give me the use of a candle for a moment, 8. 

5. A wink, the act of winking ; sometimes as 
denoting derision, S. 

“I dare say yo wad gar them k^ep hands aff me. 
But trow ye that Sir Arthur’s command could forbid 
the gibe o^ the ton^e or the blink o’ the e’e, or gar 
them gie me my food wi’ the look o’ kindness that gars 
it digest sae weel?” Antiquary, i. 261. 

Sw^ hlinha, and Belg. hlikk-tn, both signify to wink. 

6. A gleam of prosperity, during adversity. 

“By this hUnk of fair weather in such a storme of 
forrain assaults, things were again somewhat changed, 
and the Bruciaus encouraged.” Hume’s Hist. Doug. 

p. 

< There comes a blink of favour, and hope from Rome, 
by the procuring of France.” 

7. Also ,^ransf erred to a glance, a stroke of the 
eye, or transient view, of any object ; the 
idea being borrowed, either from the quick 
transmission of the rays of light, or from the 


short-lived influence of the sun when tlie sky 
is much obscured with clouds, S. 

Consider It werly, rede ofter than auys, 

Weil at ane hUnk sic poetry not tone is. 

Do}Jtg. Viryil, 5. 2. 

“ — He p^sessod small obligation to the young man, 
who for no intreaty would be pleased to show him any 
blink of the Assembly’s books.^’ Baillie’s I.<ett. i. 101. 

8. A kindly glance, a transient glance expres- 
sive of regard, S. 

A thief sae pawkie is my Jean, 

To steal a blink, by a’ unseen ; 

But gleg 04 light are lovers’ oen, 

When kind love is in the ee. 

Burns, iv. 239. 

But owro my left shonther I gae him a blink. 

Lest neobors should sae I was saucy ; 

My wooer he caper’d as he’d been in drink. 

And vow'd I was his dear lassie, Ac. 

Ibid. p. 250. 

9. The consolations of the Spirit, accompan}’- 
ing the dispensation of the gospel, 8. 

“Those Dissenters have not only deprived themselves 
of some soul-refreshing blinks of the Gospel, which 
some of the Lord’s people can tell from sweet experi- 
ence, these years bygone ; but also have sadned the 
hearts of these ministers, and have been a dead weight 
u^n their ministry.” Walker’s Remark, Passages, p. 

This is sometimes called a ioarm blink. V. Up. , 

10. A moment. I’ll not stay a blink,” I will 

return immediately. In a blink, in a mo- 
ment, S. . . * 

Since human life Is but a blink, 

Why should we then its short joys sink? 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 377. 
Tlie bjwhfu' lad bis errand tines. 

And may lose Jenny in a blink. 

It. ilallmoay's Poems, p. 201. 
The word, as used in this sehse, may originally refer 
to the action of light. The cognate terms, however, 
in other Northern languages, immediately respect the 
secondary and oblique sense of the verb ; as denoting 
the action of the eye. Thus Su.-G. blivJc, oegonhlink, 
is a glance, a cast of the eye, oculi nictusj Genu, blkk, 
Belg. blik, oogenhlik, id.; “ thfi twinkling of the eye, a 
moment, Sewel.” 

11. It is used improperly in regard to space, for 
a little way, a short distance. 

There cam’ a fiddler out o’ Fife, 

A blink beyond Balweary, &c. 

Jacobite lidU s, i. 21. 

13LENSHAW, s, A drink composed of meal, 
milk, water, &c. Strathmore. 

Fr. blanche eau, q. whitish water. 

BLENT, pret. Glanced, expressing the quick 
motion of the eye. 

The sylour deir of the deir,e dayntely wes dent 
With the doughWest, in thair dais, dyntis couth dele, 
Bright letteris or gold, blith unto blent, 

Makand menciouue quha maist of mannede couth mele. 

Oawan emd Qol. i. 6. 
To the Newtoun to pass he did his payn 
To that ilk house, aud went in sodaulye ; 

About he blent on to the burd him bye. 

Wallace, ll. 829. MS. 
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fiiieaii Umi him by. and suddanly 
Vnder ane rolk at the left side did spy 
Aiie wouuder large castell. 

Virgil^ 183. 25. 

Bleuxt occurs as the obsolete pofrt. of hUfnd, Here it 
must have a dififerent origin. It cannot well be from 
bknk, unless we view the v. as very irrefipilar. Per- 
haps it is more immediately allied to Su.-G. hllga^ hlia^ 
inteutis oculis aspicere, q. hligerU. Blkken, hlmcken^ 
Ac. are viewed as frequentatives from this verb. 

BLENT, 8. A glance. 

As that drery vnarmyt wicht was sted, 

And with ane bleitt about simyn full raed, — 

Alas, quod he, wald god sum erd or sand, 

Or sum salt se did swallow me alive. 

Doug. Virgil, 40. 50. 

“ simyn full raed,” appearing very much afraid. 

BLENT, pret, [Lost.] 

Methocht that thus all sodeynly a lycht. 

In at the wyndow come quhare at 1 lent, 

Of whicli the chambere wyndow schone full brycht, 

And all my body so it hath ouerwent, 

niat of my sicht the vertew hale I bUnt. 

Kitig'a Qaair, iii. 1. 

Here the pi'et. is used in a signification directly op- 
posite to that mentioned a]>ove ; as denoting the loss 
of the power of sight ; either from A.-S. hlent, the part 
of A. -8. blend-ian, caecare, (Lye) ; used in a neuter 
sense : or from A.-S. hlinn-an, Genn. blinii-en, cessare, 
whence blinti, deficiens. V. Wachter. 

Palsgr. mentions I blente, as signifying, “I lette or 
Ivjnidor. Je empesche. This temie,” he adds, “is to 
[too] moche northerne.” B. iii. F. 167, b. 

To Blent, a verb used both as neuter and 
active, formed from Blent the old pret. of 
the V. to BHnh * 

To Blent up^ r. n. The sun is said to blent 
upj i.e. to shine after the sky has been over- 
cast, Loth. 

To Blent Fire, v, a. To flash, Fife. 

BL ENTER, e. 1. A boisterous intermitting 

wind, Fife. 

Now cauld EuruR, snell an’ keen, 

Blaws loud wi’ bitter blenter. 

A. Douglas's Poenis, p. 81. 

^ This, which seems to be the primary sense of the 
word, suggests its formation from A.-S. blawend, hkow^ 
e^id, the part. pr. of blaw-an, hkow-cm, flare, to blow ; 

■ blmming, flatus. 

2. A flat Stroke; Fife. » 

This seems allied to Alem. hliuun, to strike ; hliuenti. 
l^ercutiens, striking ; Schilter. Moes-G. hUygtoan, id, 

BLET, 8, [A piece, q. blad.] 

“Ane litle coffer in forme of ane coid of ^ne velvot 
pasmentit with gold and silver and SLneolet of reid 
satine about it.” Inventories, A. 1678, p. 238. 

This word, if not an errat. for bdt, seems equivalent 
to piece, or Blad, used in other places of this Inventory. 

To BLETHER, Blather, v. n. l.'To speak 
indistinctly, to stammer, S. pron. like fair, 

2. To talk nonsense, S. 

My lordis, we half, with diligence 
Bucklit weile up yon hladdraiid baird. 

Lyndsay, S, P. Repr, il 132. 


Sn.-G. bladdr^d, Getm. plattder^n, tc prattle, to 
chatter, to jabber ; Teat. oUter-en, stulte t^[ui ; Ltat. 
blcUer-are, to babble, to clatter and make a noise ; also, 
to falter in speech. . 

Sw. pladr-a, id. lloer hur de*pladra Ffansotbkat 
D’ye hear how they ^bble French ? This is the very 
phraseology which a Scotsman uses, when speaking of 
a strange tongue; as, “Hear! how they^re bUthmn* 
Erse.” 

To Blether, Blather, Bladder, v. a. To 
talk nonsensically, S. 

But tho’ it was made clean and braw, 

Sae sair it had been knotted, 

It blather'd buff before them a* 

And aftentimes turn’d doited 

Ramsay's Poems, 1. 70. 

At ither times, opinion traces 
My claims to win the Muses graces — 

Thus form’d for Bedlam or Parnassus, 

To Uether nonsense. 

Rev. J. Nicol'a Poems, i. 86. 

Bletherand, part. [Flattering, cajoling.] 

Blyth and bletherand, in the face lyk ane angell — 

Fordun, ii. 376. 

[This line occurs in a translation, partly quoted under 
Ask. The corresponding vocable is blcunaa.'\ 

Blether, Blather, «. Nonsense, foolish 
talk, S.; often used in pi. 

For an they winna had their blether, 

They’s get a flewet. 

Hamilton, Ramsay's Poems, ii. 336. 

I backward mus'd on wasted time, 

How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 

An’ done nae-thmg. 

But stringin hkthera up in rhyme, 

For foqls to sing. 

Bums, iii. 100. 

— I shall scribble down some blether 
Just clean aff-loof. 

IHd. p. 244. 

Blaidry, Bladdrie, ». 1. Nonsense, S. 

Is there ought better than the stage 
To mend the follies of the age. 

If manag’d os It ought to be, 

Frae ilka vice and Baidry free ? 

, Ramsay's Poems, i. V. Life, xliv. 

When will the stage be thus managed? And al- 
though it were, would this indeed be the best means 
for the reformation of manners ? 

“ Metkle wrath, and bladd^rie, and malice, think they 
to put into our cup ; but our Master will put all through 
the channel of a covenant.” M. Bruce’s Soul-Con- 
flrmation, p. 23.“ 

2, Sometimes it would seem equivalent to E. 
flummery or syllabub^ as if it denoted unsub- 
stantial food. 

“They are tfansmitting nothing to them but blad^ 
drie instead of wholesome food, and dross and coun- 
terfeit instead of real gold.” Ibid. p. 21. V. Blathrie. 

3. The term is often used to denote the phle^ 
that is forced up in coi^hing, especially 
when in a great Quantity, ^ 

This should possibly be viewed as the prixq^ sense. 
In allusion, doubtless, to this signification, the Crieff 
beadle said to an old minister after preachina ; “ Ye’ll 
be better now, Sir, ye hae gotten a hantle okthne aff 
your stamock the day.” 
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4. Empty parade ; or perhaps vain commenda- 
tion, unmerited applause, V. Bladuy. 

Blethereu, 8. A babbler, S. GI. Herd. 

Bletheru^G, $, 1. Nonsense, foolish language, 

S. 

2. Stammering, S. 

“ Stammering is called bktheringy^' Gl. Herd. 

BLEW. To look blexo^ to seem disconcerted. 
It conveys both the idea of astonishment 
and of gloominess, S. . 

Than ausMir^ Met ftdl Mew^ 

To get an liude, I hald it best. 

Pehlis ti> the Play, st. 2. 

The phrase aeoms borrowed from the livid appear- 
ance of the face, when one ia benumbed with cold, or 
deeply affected with fear, anger, &c. For hUvL\ S. ia 
often ay non. with livid. 

To BLEZZIN, V. a. To publish, to propa- 
gate, Ayrs. ; evidently the same with E. 
blazon. 

To BLYAUVE, v, n. To blow, Buchan. 

BLIBE, 8, The mark of a stroke ? 

Some parli'nienterH may tak bribes, — 

Deservin something war than blihes . — 

Taylor's S. Poems, p. 9. 

Blob, Blab, aenao 2, alao Blvpe. 

IH^ICHAM, 8, (gutt.) A contemptuous desig- 
nation for a person, Perths. 

BLICHEN, Blighan, s, (gutt.) 1. A term 
commonly applied in contempt to a person 
of a diminutive size ; as, He s a piiir blicb- 
an;’’ “You! ye’re a bonny hlichen indeed 
to pretend sic a thing I liOth. 

It haa been supj^aed from the idea conveyed, that 
it may be derived from tlio K. v. To Blight, a tenn uf 
unknown origin, according to Johns., but probably 
from A.-S. btie-an fulgere, as originally denoting the 
effect of lightning in blasting vegetable axibatances, 
C. B. bychan signinea puny, dijninutive ; Tcut. blkk is 
umbra ; and Isi. blika, nub^culae rariorea. 

2. Used to denote a lean, worn out animal ; 
as, “ That’s a 6/icAfn,’' or an auld hlichen 
o’ a beast,” a sorry horse, one that is nearly 
unfit for any kind of work, Dumfr. 

3. A spark ; a lively, shewy young man, Loth. 

4. A harum-scarum fellow; synon. Ratilescidly 
Lanarks. 

5. A worthless fellow, Dumfr. 

BLICHEK, (gutt.) 8, A spare portion, Ettr. 
For. 

BLIGHT, adj. An epHhet expressive of the 
coruscation of armour, in the time of action. 

— The hattellis so brjTn,' braithlie and blirht. 

Were joliit thraly in thrang, moiiy thowsand. 

lloxdate, ii. 14. MS. 


A.-S. blic-an, coruscare ; hlect, coruscatus. Aleni. 
blechet, Germ, hlicket, aplcndet. Hence blig, fulgur, 
hliecha, fulgura ; Schilter. 

BLYDE, Blyid, adj. The pronunciation of 
hiithe, cheerful, in Fife and Angus. 

Blyid Jamie, a youdlin like a fir in Its blossom, 

Sair sabbit his tongue, a tear tilled his e’e, fre. 

MS. Poem. 

This corresponds with the Scandinavian form of tiie 
word; Su.-G. hUd, Isl. hlid-ur, also with Alem. bllfl, 
Belg. blyde, hilnris. The E. word retains the A.-S 

form. 

BLIERS, s. The eye-lashes, Aberd.; alsi> 
Briers, 

BLIFFART, 5 . A squall, &c. V. Blef^ 

FEHT. 

To BLIGHTEN, r. a. To blight. 

“ In August lay out a piece of ground, — in a place 
not subject to blighhtitKf wimis, which are very de- 
structive to these flowers” [hyacinths]. Maxwell’s 
Scl. Trans, p. 200. 

' To BLIN, Blynt, Blyne, r. n. To cease, to 
desist, S.; also blind. 

Till him tlmi raid onoii, or thui wuld blyne. 

And cryt, Lord, abyde, your men ar martyrit douii. 

Wallaee, i. 421. MS. 

Blyn not, blyn not, thou grete Troian Knee, 

Of thy iK-diM, nor j^rayeris, <]Uod Hche. 

, Doug. Virgil, 104. 22. 

Tharfore lierof now will 1 blyn. 

And of the kyng Arthur I wil bygin. 

Ywaine, Jtitson's S. M. It. i. 0. 

A.-S. blhin-an, ccssarc, is the immediate source. 
But tliis is contr, from bi/inn-an, id. This v. occurs 
in almost all the ancient Northern languages, although 
variously framed. Moes-G. a/dinn-an ; Jah halhaio 
ajiinmlh af inima ; Kt aegro iliscedit ah oo, Luk. ix. 
39. In A.-S. alinn-an is also use<l ; Alezn. bilnnn-an, 
pilin-an. In Isl. and Su.^G. it occurs in its simple 
form, linn -a, also, lind-a, id. Ihro refers to Gr. t:\ku-uf, 
cesso, nuiesco, as a cognate term. 

“ (). E. I big fine, I rest, or I cease of. He neuer felt 
wo, or neut-r shall hlgnne, that hath a bisshope to hi.s 
kyiine. ’’ Palsgr. B. lii. F. 168, a. 

The same word, ra<lically viewc<l, also assumed tlio 
more simple form of linne. This term occurs so late as 
the time of Ben Jonson. 

“Set a beggar on hoi-se-l^acke, hco’ll neuer Unne till 
bee be a gallop.” vStaple of Newes, p^ 02. V. Lin, r. 

To Blin, V, a, . To cause to cease. 

Other God will thai non have, 

Bot that lytill round knave, 

Thair baillis for to blin. 

Sir Penny, Chroii. S. P. i. 141. 

BLIND-BELL, s, A game formerly common 
in Berwicks., in which all the jdayers were 
hoodwinked, except the person who was cal- 
led the Bell* He cariied a which ho 
rung, still endeavouring to keep out of tho 
way of his hoodwinked partners in the game. 
When he was taken, the person w ho seized 
liim was released from the bandage, and pot 
possession of the bell ; the bandage being 
transferred to him who was laid hold of. 

E 2 
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lUJND BITCH, the name given to the bag 
formerly used by millers, Ettr. For.; the 
same with Black Bitchy q. v. 

“ Ane had l>ctter tine the blind hitch ' h litter tlian hae 
tlio mill singed wi’ brimstone.” Perils of Man, iii. 39. 

BLIND BROSE, brose without butter ; said 
to be so denominated from there being none 
of these small orifices in them, which are | 
.•ailed eyesy and which appear on the surface 
of the mess which has butter in its compo- 
sition, Roxb. 

BLIND-COAL, s. A species of coal which 
produces no flame, Lanarks. 

** This coal-field contains four different kinds of coal, 
termed by practical men, 1. Splint-coal. 2. Open- 
burning cubical coal. 3. Smithy or caking coal, 4. 
jBlind-coal.*' Bald’s Coal-Trade of S. p. 100. 

‘♦When it has but little bitumen, and is composed 
chiefly of carbon, it yields scarcely any flame, but a 
strong heat, and gets the name of blind-coal." Agi*. 
»Surv. Ayrs. p. 49. 

It has l)een remarked by philologists, that, in dif- 
ferent languages, the term hlhid denotes defect, or the 
want of a property which an object seems ti^ossess ; 
as Germ, blmde fenstery Su.-G. hlbulfonistcry E. a hlhui 
windoiVy Su.-G. bUnddoeVy a blind doovy Ac. Wacbter 
views this as the primary sense of the word ; deriving 
it from A.-S. 6/mn-an, &c. cessare. 

ULIND IIARIE, Bliad man’s buff, S. Bdly- 
bliiid, synon. 

Some were hlyth, and some were sad, 

And some they play’d at Blind Harrie : 

But amldenly up-startod the auld carlo, 

I redd ye, good focks, tak’ tent o’ mo. 

yUmible Beggary Herd's Collectiony ii. 29. 

With respect to the tenn HariPy nothing certain can 
be said, I can scarcely think that it is the common 
name Hamj or Henry ; as this is not familiar in ,S. 

It more probably refers to the disguise used by the 
person from whom the game is denominated, as it was 
celebratwl in former times. It has been observed, vo. 
Belly-hlimly that in the Julboclcy from which this sport 
seems to have originated, the principal actor was dis- 
guised in the skin of a buck or goal. The name Blimi 
Jfarie might therefore arise from his rough attire ; as 
he was called blindy in consequence of being blindfolded. 

It might be supposed that there were some analogy 
between this designation and BeUif-Blind, As it has 
l>cen observed that Billy Blynd imE. <lenotes “a fa- 
miliar spirit.” A%dd Harie is one of the names given 
by the vulgar in S. to the devil. Or it may signify, 
Blinjd Mastery or Lordy in ironical lan^age. V. Herie. 

Ill addition to what has formerly ^eii said, it may 
be observed, that this sport in Isl. is designed kretehU 
hlinda ; either from kraekCy hamo figo, because he who 
is blindfolded tries to catch others, alios fugientes in- 
setjuitur, et in certo spatio captare parat> G. Andr. ; or 
«from Su.-G. krarkuy to creep, because he as it were 
creeps about in the dark. Wc may obs^ve, by the 
way, that this Su.-G. v. seems to give ns the true origin 
of £. crickely an insect that chirps a^ut chimneys. 
From kraeka is formed kraeky a reptile, any thing that 
creeps. 

Verelius supposes that the Ostrogoths had introduced 
this game into Italy ; where it is called giuoeo della 
decay or the play of the blind. V. Chackb-Blynd- 
MaN. 


BLIND MAN’S BALL, or Demrscsnuf^bo.t, 
Common puff-ball, S. 

“ Lycqperdon Boviste, Tlte Blind vmh'b Ball. Scot, 
aust.’^ Lightfoot, p, 1122. ” 

It is also called Blind man's ren, Le. eyes, S. B. 
These names may have had their origin from an idea, 
which, according to Linn., prevails through the whole 
of Sweden, that the dust of this plant causes blindness. 
V. Flor. Suec. 

BLYNDIT, pret. emd part. Blended, 

That borne raid on ane boulk, of ane ble quhite, 

Blyndit all with bright gold, and beriallis bright. 

Oavmn and Qol. iii. 20. 

BLINDLINS, Blyndlin^ois, adv. Having 
the eyes closed, hoodwinked. It denotes the 
state of one who does any thing as if he wei'e 
blind, S. 

Skarslye the wachis of the portis tua 
Beffouth defence, and melle as thay mycht, 

QiiTien blyiuilinyis in the batall fey thay ftcht. 

Dong, vinjUy 50. 22. 

— “All the earth, dopryvedof eyes to see, wondered, 
bh/ndlingesy after the Beast.” Bp. Forbes, Eubulus, p. 
137. 

Germ. Dan. blindlhigSy id. V. Ling. 

This term was not unknown in 0. E, “ Blyndlyngy 
as one gotho in the darke that seketh his way with his 
handes.” Palsgr. F. 440, a. 

BLIND-MAN’S-BELLOWS, The devil’s 
snuff-box, Lycoperdon bovista, Linn,, Koxb, 

BLIND PALMIE or PAWMIE, One of 
the names given to the game of Blindman’s- 
buff, Koxb. 

Perhaps because the person who is blindfolded i-e- 
ceives the strokes of otliers in this sport ; Fr. panm^Cy 
a sti’oke or blow with the hand, V. Belly-blind. 

BLINDS, «. vl. The Pogge, or Miller’s 
Thumb, a fisn, Cottus CataphractMSf Linn. 

It is called Blinds on the W. coast of S, Glasgow, 
Statist. Acc. V. 636. 

Perhaps it receives this name, because its eyes arc 
very small. V, Penn. Zool. iii. 177, 178. Ed. Ist. 

BLIND TAM, a bundle of rags, carried by 
female mendicants, made up so as to pass 
for a child, in order to excite compassion and 
secure charity, Aberd. ; synon. Dumb Tam. 

To BLINK, V. n. To glance, &c. V. Blenk. 

To BLINK, V, n: 1. To become a Httle'sour; 
a term used with respect to milk or beer, S. 

BlinkU milk is that which is a little turned in con- 
sequenco of the heat of the weather. Beer is said to be 
hlvnkity when somewhat soured by being Improperly 
exposed to heat, or afifected by lightning, Blecz^y synon. 

This word occurs in an ^ditional stanza to Chr. 
Kirk, printed in Bp. Oibson’s edit. 

The brideCToom btought a pint of ale. 

And bade the plper drink it ; — 

The bride her maiaens stood near by 
And said it was na blinked, 

“ I canna tell yon fat— was the matter wi’t [the ale], 
gin the wort was hUn^ty w fat it was, but you never 
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flaw flik p^try in your bom days.” Journal from Lon- 
don, p. 3. 

Baillie rives, To blink beer^ as a provincial phrase, 
** to keep it unbroached till it grows sharp/* 

This is not exactly synon. with hlaurd or bUned, 
For milk which is biinkit, being too hastily soured, is 
• in a bad state, and not so fit for the stomacn. 

2, Tlie is also metaph. applied to what is 
viewed as the effect of Papal influence. 

^♦That sleep-drink of this Antichristian intoxicating 
toleration was then brewed in hell, blinked in Rome, 
and propined to Scotland, as a preservative for the cup 
of the whore's fornications.” Society Coutendiiigs, p. 
308. 

This seems to hav^ been a favourite figure, as it oc- 
curs in other works. 

“In the 1687, — he gave forth his hell-browen, and 
'Sjovcio-hlinked Popish Toleration, by virtue of his royal 
prerogative and absolute power, , which all were to 
obey without reserve, which the foresaid famous Mr. 
Andrew Melvil called iho. Uoodu yully ; and all ranks 
of the land accepted of ii ;>and eight of the leading 
Presbyterian ministers sent to him an abominable, sin- 
ful, and shameful' letter of thanks in name of all Pres- 
byterians in Scotltol.” Walker’s Remark. Passages, 
p. 153. 

3. *To be blinkity to be half drunk, Fife. As 
this V. ill its primary sense corresponds to 
hleezCj it admits of the same oblique apph* 
cation. 

8u.-0. hlaenk-a^ Germ, hlinh-en^ ooruscare, tO shine, 
to flash, to lighten, the sfune with A.-S. blic-an^ with 
the insertion of n ; a. i^bruoSk with lightning, which, we 
know, has the effect of making liquids sour ; or as de- 
noting that of sunshine, or of the heat of the weather. 

“Our ain gudomart’s begun to like a drappie ; his 
temper’s sair changed now, for he’s capenioity at the 
best ; an’, when lie’s hlinket^ he wad fight wi’ the 
wind.” Campbell, i. 330. 

. 4. To be hlinkity to be bewitched. 

This is given, by a very intelligent correspondent, as 

le sense of the term in S. Although the district is 
not mentioned, I suspect that it is Angus. 

This sense must be borrowed from the supposed bad 
effect of the glance of an evil eye. 

A,-S. blic-an, in which we have the more primitive 
fom of this word, signifies stupefacere, terrere, per- 
stringere, “to amaze, to dazzle;** Somner. A, -8, 
ahlicijed^ territus, stu^aotus; “terrified, amazed, 
ustonied, blank,” id. V. t}^ letter N. It seems to 
have originally denoted tW.atupor occasioned by a 
flash of lightning. Si ^ V. 

To BLINK, V. a. 1. To to play 

the male jilt with her, Fife ; Glink^ synon,, 
BuKler. 

I have no doubt l^at this is an oblique sense of the 
V. originally signifying .to shtne. Whether it alludes 
to the souring of liquids, as a young woman who has 
been slighted is generally rendered less marketable ; 
or has any reference to the play in Teut, called hlick^ 
ttpel ffpelm, micare digitis ; I caninpi pretend to say. 

2. To trick, to deceive, tft Aberd, 

-—Foment the giirid-house door, 

Meg Angus sair was Uinkii ; 

She coft frae this wild tinkler core, 

For new, a trencher oliukit. 

Tmraa'a Poema^ p. 93. 

For etymon V. Blinx* u. n, 


Blink, «. To gie the blink, to give the slip, 
Abenl. 

— Aft in frenzy dire they sink, 

An’ gie each gangrene care the blink 

Tarraa's Poana^ p. 50. 

BLINKER, 8. A lively engaging girl, Roxb. 

This is said, in the Gl. to Burns, to be “a term of 
contempt.” It is most probably fonned from the K. v. 
as referring to the means used by those females who 
wish to decoy. 

BLINKER, 5. A person who is blind of one 
eye, S. Blinkerty id. Lancash. Gl. 

BLm^YmijpartpK 

— Bachehiris, blyth hlinnyng in youth. 

And all my lufaris leill, niy fngeing persewis. 

Maitland Poeim„ p. 62. 

This ought certainly to be hluming (blooming), as it 
is printed edit, 1508, 

To BLINT, V. iu To slied a feeble glimmer- 
ing light, Aberd. 

To Blinteu, r. n. 1. To shine feebly, or 
with an unsteady flame, like a candle going 
out, Moray, Aberd. 

2. To bring the eye-lids close to the pupil of 
the eye, in consequence of a defect of vision, 
ibid. 

3. To see obscurely, to blink, ibid. 

It seems to be used in this sense in the following 
passage ; 

He's acquaint wi' ane like you, 

WliSHe Jilts wad gar a Quaker hlmtery 
An’ bu«k the daisie braw in winter. 

Tarms'a Poeiiia^ p, 20. 

This may have the same origin with Blent^ glanced ; 
or be traced to Dan. hlund-er^ to twinkle, to wink at. 

Blinter, 5. Bright shining, Aberd. 

— A suit o’ sonsy hap- warm plaidin ; 

To bang the nippin frosts o’ winter, 

An’ fond the heat o’ sinuner’s blinter. 

Tarraa'a Poema, p. 22. 

To BLINTER, v. 7i, To rush, to make haste, 
Aberd. 

— The cattle tiawe an’ blinter 
To the lochs for drink at noon. 

Ibid, p. 56. V. Blenteh, a. 

BLYPE, 6, A stroke or blow. 

“ This blype o’ a fa’ was the luckiest thing that could 
hae come o’er me, for whim I rase, — the uncocst soun’ 
cam’ doun the oleugh ye ever hoard.” Saint Patrick, 
i. 166, 

BLYPE, /?. A coat, a shred ; applied to the 
skin, which is said to come off in blypen, 
when it p^eU in coats, or is rubbed off in 
shreds ; Si 

He takflS a swirtie, auld moss-oak, 

For some black grousomo rarlin ; 

An’ loot a winze, an’ drew a stroke, 

, Till skin in hlypea came hanrlin 

Affe nieves that night. 

Sunta, iu. 180. 

Perhaps radically the same with Fl/ypCy q. v., or a 
different pron. of jBleib^ 
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To BLIRT, V, «. 1. To make a noise, in 

weej)ing, to cry. 

“I’ll gar you blirl with both your eon;” S. Prov. 
Kelly, j). 397. 

It i» probably allied to Germ, blaerr-en^ nlarr-en^ 
rnugire, rugire, Wachter ; Helg. blar-en, to liowl, to 
erj^, to roar ; K. hlare^ an obsolete word mentioned by 
►Skinner. Perhaps E. blurt is also radically allied. 

** Blirty to cry A. Bor. Grose. 

It is generally conjoined with the w. to Greet ; as, 
To Blirt and Greet. 

“ He — added, that when he saw the bit bonny Eng- 
lish callan’, that was coined o’ sic grand blude, grow 
sae desperately wae, an’ fa ’ a blirting and tjreeihiffy — his 
heart was like to come out at his mouth.” Perils of 
Man, i. 101. 

2. It is used actively to express the visible 
effects of violent weeping, in the appearance 
of the eyes and face ; as, “ Slie's a* hlirted 
wl’ greeting,” Fife. 

Blirt, s , Tlie action expi’cssed by the v. ^‘A 
blirt of greeting,” a violent burst of tears, 
accompanied with crying, S. B. 

BLIRT, 5 . 1. A gust of wind accompanied 

with rain ; Loth. A smart cold shower with 
wind, W. Loth. 

2. An intermittent drizzle, Koxb. 

Blirtie, adj, 1. As applied to the weather, 
signifying Inconstant. A blirtie dciify one 
that has occasionally severe blasts of wind 
and rain ; Loth. West of S, 

2. The idea is transferred to poverty. 

0 ! poortith is a wintry day. 

ChoerleuM, hlirtiey cauld, an* hlao ; 

But baskin’ under fortune’s ray, 

There’s joy whate’er ye’d have o’t. 

TannahilV 8 PocniSy p. 19 , 

Isl. blaery aura, a blast of wind, may perhaps point 
out the radical term. E. blurt seems to bo originally 
the same. 

BIjYTE, 5. A blast of bad weather, a flying 
shower, Loth.; synon. with Blouty q. v. 
They seem radically the same. 

To BLYTER, v. a. To besmear, Aberd.; 
part. pa. hlytef L 

Yir wlz/cnt, yir gizzent, 

Wi’ hlyter't grief and sorrow. 

Tarraa's PoanSy p. 14. 

This seems only a provincial variety of Bluddkr, 
Bluther, q. V. 

To liLITHE, Blythe, v. a. To make glad. 

* Forsuth, he said, this hi (/this me mekill mor, 

Tlian otf Floryng ye gallf me sexty scor, 

Wallacey ix. 250. MS. 

A.-S. hlithsdan, laetari ; Alem. hUd-ent gaiidore. 
But J>erhap8 our v. is immediately formed from the 
adj. Hire derives Su.-G. blldy hilaris, from Lat. laetus, 
h l^ing prefixed, which, he says, is commoB with the 
Goths. As, however, blelths is used by Ulnliilas, as 
signifying nierd/uly the word can scarcely oamit of a 
Lat. origin. The sense of bleitha is nearly retained in 
the use of Su.-G. hlid, mitis, also, liberalis. These in- 


deed are given by Ihre as secondary sensss. But, al- 
though perliaps less used, one or other of them irtay 
have precedecl the common acceptation of the tenn. 

To Blithex, V. a. - The sflmc with Blithe, 
Ayrs. 

“ They wore met by a numerous multitude of the 
people, — and at their head my grandfather was hlith- 
ened to see his old friend, the gentle monk, Dominick 
Callender, in a soldier’s garb.” R.’ tIUhaize, i, 273. 

BLITHEMEAT, s. The meat distributed 
among those who are pi'esent at the birth of 
a child, or among the rest of the family, 
S. pronounced, hlyidmeai^ Ang. as the adj. 
itself, hlydy blyid. I need not say, that this 
word has its origin from the happiness oc- 
casioned by a safe delivery. 

— “ Likewise sabbath days feastings, hhjthenmiUy 
banquetings, revelling, piping, sportmgs, dancings, 
laughings. — table -lawings, ic. ana all such like, we 
disown all of them.” Paper published by the follow'ebs 
of .Tolm Gibb, IfiSl. V. Law’s Mefnori^ls, p. 191, N. 
Tn'/nrmia Howtlie did her skill 
For the hlyih-meat exert, &c. 

Taylor's H PoemSy p. 3?. 

BLTTTER-BLATTER, adv. A reduplica- 
tive term used to express a rattling, irregular 
noise, Dumfr. 

Tat, tat, a-rat-tat, clitter clatter, 

Gull after girti play’d bliUei' hUtUer. 

Mayns's Siller Ouiiy p. 31, 

BLYVARE. [Blyther?] 

Yit induring the day to that dere drew 
Simnnis swoncliand full swyitli, sweitoat of aware ; 

In quhito rokattis arrayit, as I ryclit knew, 

That thai wer Byshoppia blist I was the blyrme. 

llmdaity i. 14. MS. 

A literary friend suggests that this is meant for 

believer. 

Can this l)C corr. for biyther? For Bly^vty as Mr. 
Ritson observes, is sometimes thus used instead of 
blithe, 

BLYWEST, adj. superl.. 

In the niiddls of Mali, at morne, as I went, 

Throw mirth markit on mold, till a greno maid, 

I’he blemis Uyioest of blee fro the soiie blent, 

That all brychnit aboqt the bordouria on Vireitl. 

Houlate, i. 1. Mi^. 

“ Blythest, moat merry,” Gl. Perhaps it rather re- 
fers to colour ; q. the palest. Teut. Isl. hly signifies 
lead. It was SO bright that the flowers of darkest hue 
reflected the rays, 

To BLIZZEN, V. a. Drought is said to bo 
blizzerdngy when the wind parches and withers 
the fruits of the earth, S. B. 

It may bo a frequentative from Su.-G. blas-ay Germ. 
hlas-eUy A.-H, hl^es-<mt to blow ; or originally the same 
with Bloisentf q. v. 

BLOB, Blab/«, 'Apy thing tumid or circu- 
lar, S. 1. A globe or bubble of any 

liquid. 

“Gif thay be handillit, they melt away like ane blob 
of water.” Bellend. Descr. Alb. c. 11. 

A true Christian knoweth, that though both his 
eyes should sinke downs into h» head^ or droppe out 
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like hlohh^ or droppes of water, yet that with these 
same eyes nume into water, heo and none other for 
him shall see his Redeemer/* Z, Boyd's Last Battell, 
p. 36. 

Her een the clearcHt fAxth of dew 'outshines. 

Jimmay'a Paems^ ii. 94. 

“ Bleb^ a bubble Gl. Lancash. 

2. A blister, or that rising of the skin which is 
the effect of a blister or of a stroke, S. 

— Brukis, bylis, blnbhis and blisteris. 

Routs Curs, Ol. Compl. p. 330. 

3. A largo gooseberry • so called from its 
globular form, or from the softness of its 
skin, S. 

4. A blot, a spot ; as a blab of ink,” 8. de- 
nominated perhaps from its circular form. 

This is radically the same word with Bleihf q. v. 
Skinner derives E. bleb from Genn. hla-en, blek-tn^ to 
swell. 

Blobbit, part. pa. Blotted, blurred. 

“Frathyne furth thair sail nane exceptionn aualo 
aganis the Kiugis breui^ qukethcr that thay be lang 
writtiu or schort, swa that thay hauld the forme of the 
breiue statute in the law of befoir, coii^iit and not 
I’asit [erased,] na hlobUt m suspect placis."' Acts .la. 1. 
1429. c. 128. Edit, 1666. c. 113. Munay. 

We still say that clothes ore blabbed or hlebhe4i when 
stained with grease, or any thing that injures them. 
V. Blob. 

To BLOCHEK, (guit.) v, n. To make sucli 
a gurgling noise coughing as to indicate 
that there is a groat quantity of catarrh in 
the throat, Ang, Perth. tt is generally 
conjoined to another^ term, CougheM and 
Ulocheriiii . 

It differs from Boichf Lanarks., as the latter pro- 

, perly denotes a dry hard cough, and in the same way 
from Croichle, 

I see nothing nearer than Gael. hla(jfta,h\ a blast. 

To BLOCK, V. a. 1. To plan, to devise, 

‘ ‘ The committee appointed for the first block ing of 
all our uTits, had said, none should meddle with the 
election of commissioners from presbyteries to the 
G eneral Assembly, but ministers and elders. ” Baillie’s 
Lett. i. 76. ,, 

“Thereafter they 'number of tolerable 

over^res ; the conclusion w*8 remitted to the 

next General Assembly," 

As it may imply the idea ip?' at first view it 
might seem allied to Isl. tleckda^ dccipere, hhke^ 
fal4cia; **bluagif insidiae," said toboTeut. Gl. Sibb. 
But it is Alem. ; bluogo, pluagiy id. I prefer Tent. 
hlonk-eriy a^duum esse in stumis, in opere, in ergas- 
tulo ; a sense .evidently borrowed from a workman, 
who blocks out his work roughly^ before he begin to 
give it a proper form. 

2. To bargain. 

Then to a sowters choice hn 
And for a pair of schoua^; |^ 

Bot or he spent the pricii,t»jDay them, 

His thovmbis was on the soiilis to say them i 
llien with his knockles he on them knock it ; 

Eftir that he had long tyme blockit, 

With grit difilouUte ho tuik thame. 

Leg, Bp, Sf. A-udrots^ Poeins, \Qih Cent. p. 334; 


.Sometimes the phraseology used is to fdok bargane^ 
i.e. to make or conclude a bargain. 

“ That none of — his Majesties lieges — pi'esume nor 
tak v|)on hand— to buy, sell, blok Inwgane^ contract, or 
sett in tack — for receipt or delyverie, with any other 
weght, mett, or measure, &c. Acts Ja. VI. 1618, Ed. 
1814, p. 589. 


3. To exchange ; as, to block a shilling,” to 
exchange it, i.e. to bargain by accepting 
copper in lien of it, Dumfr, 


Block B, Block, Blok, s, 1 . A scheme, a 
contrivance ; generally used in a bad sense. 

Satumus get Juno, 

That can of wrait ii and malice neuer lio, 

—Rolling in niyiid full mony cankirrit bloik^ 

Has send adoun vnto the Troiane nauy 

Iris ' Doug. V7/</t7, 148. 4. 


Out of thy hand hi« bluul sail he requyrit : 

Tliow sail not chain mischeif, doe (pihat thow can. 
Nor thay, that in that blok with the conspyrit. 

Muitland Pocnis^ p. 234. 


2, A bargain, agreement. 

“ Quhat-snm-ever person or pei'sones, in time cum- 
ming, be onie block or bargaine, upon pledge or annual- 
rents alsweill of victual, jis of money, sail take or 
receive mair for the leane, interest, protibe of yeirlio 
annuall of an hundreth piimlcs money, during the haill 
space of ane yeir, nor ten pundes money ; — all sik 
persons, takers or makers of sik hlockos and eonditiones, 
for greater or mair prolite, — sail be balden repute, 
peraewed and punished as ockerei’S and usurers.” 
Acts .Ja, VI. 1587. e. 52. Murray. 

“Ane blok of victuale.” Al>er(l. Reg. 

“This Christian conjunction — ahone all conjunctionos 
bindis me and thee to deale ti’uelie in anie blocke. we 
haue with our brother.” Rollock on 1 Thes. p. 175. 


Blocker, Blokeu, s. A term fonnerly used 
in S. to denote a broker ; q. one who plans 
and accomplishes a bargain. 

“In Scotland they call them Brock era, Broggers, , 
and Minsheu,'vo. Zfrolvr. 

“Cure sonorane Lord, &c. vnderstanding of the 
fraude and frequent abvse committed by many of liis 
Maiestics suVucctis, byeris and hlokcris of victuell,” &c. 
Acts Ja. VI. 1621, Ed. 1814, p. 614. 


Blockin-ale, 8. The drink which is taken 
* betvyeen parties at the conclusion of a bar- 
gain, Buchan, 

From the v, as signifying to bargain, 

BLOICHUM, 3, A term commonly applied 
to one who has got a cougli, Ayrs. ; evidently 
allied to Blocher, v. q. v. 


BLOTSENT, pari, pa. One is said to have 
a bloisent face, when it is red, swollen, or 
disfigured, whctlier by intemperance, or by 
being exposed to tlie weather ; Ang, 

This, I am convinced, is radically the same with E. 
hloioze; “ aun-bunit, high-coloured ; ” Johns. 

Tout, hlosff ml>or, purpurissum, redness, the colour 
of puiqile; blos-cn, rubescere; hlosende tmngben^ rubentes 
genae, purpled cheeks ; blomerdy ruber facie ; q. red- 
facod. Perhaps the original idea is that of heat ; Dan. 
hlms-eTy to bum, 6/wa, Su.-G. blossy a torch, 
Blizzjcn. 
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To BLOME, Blume, v. n. To shine, to 
gleam. 

llie 8one wes brycht, aiul schynand cler, 

And arniouris that buriiysyt wer, 

Swa Umnyt with the aonnys beme, 

Tliat all the land wes in a lemo. 

J^rhmw, xi. 190. MS. 

—And he himself in broiin sanguine wele dicht 
Aboue his vncouth armour hlmnwnd bricht. 

Doug. Virgil^ 893. 2. 

This seems also the sense of blume, as it occurs in 
Baun. MS. 

Than Esperus, that is so bricht 
Till wofull hsmis, cast his lycht 
On bankis, and hluntm on every brae, 

Chro7i. <S’. P. iii. 192. 

Su.-G, blomm-a, to flourish ; E. bloom. Here the 
word is U8e<l metaph. to express the reflection of the 
rays of light from bumishcd armour : or perhaps from 
A.-S. be, a common prefix, and kom-an to shine, as 
gleam is from gekom-an, i<l. 

BLONOAT, s. [Thick flannel ?] 

“Thre elln of bloncat.** Aberd. Reg. A. 1541. 

Bloncatt, Blunket, adj. ‘‘Twa ellis of 
bloncatt clayth ; ” ibid. V. 17. 

“ vj quarteris of blunket clayth,” ibid. 

For X elne and j quarter of blanket caresay to be hos. 
Lord High Treas. Accta. 1488. 

Whether the same with Blunket, pale blue, or printed, 

> (V. Blunke), is uncertain. 

BLONK, Blouk, 8, A steed, a horse. 

Bery brouno wos the blank, burely and braid. 

Uwne the mold quhase thai met, before the niyd day, 

with lufly lands, and lang, 

Ane feire feild can thai fang, 

On stedis stalwart and strang, 

Baith blanchart and bay. 

Oawan and Gal. ii. 19. 

I have altered the punctuation ; as that of the printed 
copy mars the sense, there being a comma after the 
first line, and a full |)oiut at the end of the second. 

lliayr wes na spurris to spair, spcdoly thai spring ; 

Thai brochit bloukis to thair sidia brist of rede blude. 

Jbid. I 24. 

In edit. 1508, instead of vtpuiTis the word seems to be 
speirris ; although the former is undoubtedly the true 
reading. 

I have met with no similar word of this signification, 
except Alem. planchaz, equus pallidus, hodie blank; 
Schilter. Thus blank, which seems the genuine ortho- 
i^aphy, may have originally meant merely a white 
horse, q. Fr. blanc cheval. 

Montgomery uses the term in the same sense ; — 

Syn grooms, that gay^ is, 

On hlmika that brayis 
With swords assay is. 

Po&m, Edln. 1821, p, 221. 

BLONKS, 8. pi 

Tlie bemis both wes basit of the sicht, 

And out of mesour niaiTe<l in thair made ; 

♦ Ah Hpreitles folks on blanks houflit on hicht, 

Both in ane studio storand still thai studh. 

King Hart, i. 22. 

know not what blanks means ; houffit is hoved.” 
N. Pink. Perhaps it denotes the lijfting up of one. who 
is in a swoon, or so feeble that he cannot walk, on 
horseback. HovMt would thus be equivalent to heaved ; 
A.-S. Iwqf-an, elevare, heofod, elevatus; whence, as has 
been supposed, heofod the head, as being the highest 


part of the body. This view is confirmed by the ]^ras6 
quoted by Mr. Pinkerton from Prompt. Parv. Hovyn 
on hors. 

BLOOD-FRIEND, g. A* relation by blood. 

** The laird of Haddo yields to the earl Marischal, 
being his blood friend, and lately come of hi» house.” • 
. Spalding, ii. 187. 

Teut. bloed-vriend, cognatus, consanguineus ; Kilian. 
Germ, blutfreund, a relation, a kinsman, V, Frkkd, 
Fkiend. 

BLOODGRASS, s. A disease of kine, S. B. 

“When cattle are changed from one kind of pastiuts 
to another, some of them are seized with a complaint 
called bloodjjrass (bloody urine). 

“ In the Highlands they pretend to cure it by putting 
a live trout down the throat of the beast.” Agr. Surv, 
Sutherl. p. 190. 

BLOOM, 8, The efflorescent crystallization 
upon the outside of tlioroughly dried fislies, 
Shetl. 

“ When the body of the fish is aU eaUally dried, — 
[it] is known by the salt appearing on the surface in a 
white efllorescencc, here cmled bloom.*' Agr. Suiv. 
Shetl. p. 91. 

Isl. hloemi, flos ; stendr i bhtma, floret. 

BLOOM-FELL, s. Apparently tlie same 
with Fell-hlooniy or yellow clover, S. 

“Ling, decr-hair, and bloom fell, are also scarce, as 
they require a loose spungy soil for their nourishment.” 
Prize Ess. Highl. Soc. Scot. iii. 524, 

BLOOMS, 8. pU The name given at Carron 
iron-works to "malleable iron after having 
received two beatings, with an intermediate 
scouring, 

“ The pig-iron is melt^ — and afterwards beaten out 
into plates an inch thick. They are put into pots 
which are made of fire-clay; and in an air furnace, 
they are brought to a welding heat. In this state they 
are brought under the hammer, and wrought into what 
are called blooms. The blooms are heated in a chafery 
or hollow fire, and then drawn out into bars for various 
uses.” Agr. Surv. Stirl. p. 348. 

Skinner mentions this term in his Expositio vocum 
Forensium, turn Antiquarum et Obsedetarum, Ac. 

“ Ferrum,” he says, “postquam primum fusum est, 
dicitur Blooms of iron, q. d, flos seu german ferri, ac. 
respectu secundae fusiouis, qud quasi In fructum 
maturatur. ” Hence, as would seem, the term Blomary 
for the first forge in an irbn mill. 

To BLORT, v*in. To snort; applied to a 
horse, Fife. 

He arendit, on* stendit,— 

He sa.’ startit. — - ,3fS. Poem. 

BLOSS, 8, A term applied to a buxom young 
woman. 

There’s some ye’ll see, that hae beeii bred 
’Mang meadows, muirs, an’ mosses, 

Wha here, like qiieens, hand up their head, 

Thinking sonsy blosses. 

'v ' Airdrie Fair, Bt. 19, 

TTiis word is commonly used in the west of S. in an 
unfavourable sense, as denoting a trull. It can scarcely 
admit of this signification here. It is, however, a very h 
vulgar term, and used In cant Umguage. **Bloss or 
Blowen. The pretended'#if« ot a bully or shop-lifter. ” 
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(rrose's CIms. Diet. A very intelligent correspondent 
siu^sts, tnat it may be **from the same root with E. 
liJowzy.** This, indeed, is highly probable, as the 
K. 8, blowze, denotes “a ruddy fat-faced wench;** 
Johns. 

Teut. h* 08 e si^ifies rubor, and Isl. blosui^ damma. 

• As conjoined witn sontty, however, it might seem to bo 
alli(^ to Fr. bioss, mellow, ripe ; as, poire Uosse^ a 
mellow or over-ripe pear. 

To BLOT, V. a. To puzzle, to nonplus, 
Perths. 

Puir Willie fidgM an’ clew his liea»l. 

And lookit like’a his nose ware bled ; 

And own’d that lecture did him blot, 

If it was orthodox or not, 

Poetm^ p. 110. 

I do not see how this can be well viewed as an oblique I 
use of the E. v. Shall we consider it as allied to Su.-G. 
hloedy our blaley or to blot bare, as denoting that one’s 
mental nakedness is made to appear ? 

Teut. hlutteuy hpmo stolidus, obtusus. 

BLOUST, 8. 1. An ostentatious account 

of one’s own actions, a brag, Roxb., Ber- 
wicks.; synon. Blaw. 

Or is’t to pump a fool ye meddle, ' 

Wi’ a’ this bhuM o’ straining widdle ; 

An’ deem my scull as loom’s a fiddle ? 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 131. 

2. Often applied to an ostentatious person, ibid. 

■ To Bloust, r. n. To brag, to boast, ibid. 

Both 8. and v, being synon. with Blaw, it naturally 
occiu*8 that their origin migr be siu^ilar, as referring to 
the action of the wind. > They seem to claim affinity 
with Su.-G. hlaast (pron. ventus, tempestas, from 
ilaas-a, (pron. blo8-a, ) Isl, bkies-a, flare, spirare, 

BLOUT, (zd^. Bare, naked. 

The grund stude barrane, widderit, donk and gray, 

Herbis, flouris and gerssis wallowit away : 

' Woddls, forestis with naket bewls bloi*t 
Stude stripit of thare wede in euery hout. 

Uouy. Virgil, 201. 15. 

Su.-G.. Isl. hlott, Belg. hloot, Germ. Uosa, Ital. blotto, 
hhm>, id, L. li. blut-are, privai'e, spoliai'o. The 
tautological phrase blott och bar is used in Sw. V. 
Verel. Ind. V. Blait. 

BLOUT, 8. 1. The sudden breaking of a 
storm, S. BlouteninfjQX^ 

2. “ A blout of foul weathei^l^l^ 'Sudden fall of 

rain, snow or hail, accumpamed with wind, S. 

Say they, What needs we be i^aid ? 

For ’tis a Hout will soon be laid. ' 

And we may hap us iu our plaia» 

Till it blaws o^er. The Har'st Rig, st. 82. 
—Vernal win’s, wi' bitter blwU, 

Out owre our clumlas blaw. 

Tarra^B Poems, p. 63. 

3. A sudden eruption of A;, liquid substance, 
accompanied with nois^^ S 

Probably allied to Su.-G. humidus; bloeta 

ioaegar, viae humidae ; as we say, the roads are broken 
up, when a storm breaks. Isl. blaui-ur, mollis, limosus, 
maceratus ; hhite, maccro, liquefacio ; bleita, limus, 
lutitm, coenum ; G. Apdr. p. 32. 


Blouter, 8, A blast of wind, Buchan. It 
is applied to that produced by a blacksmith’s 
bellows. 

— Ye steed me ay sao tough, 

An’ blow a maikless blouter, Jbul. p, 129, 

BLOWEN MEAT, the name given to fish or 
flesh dried by means of the wind passing 
through dry stone houses, Shetl. V. Skeo. 

Isl. blaasinn, exhalatus, exsiccatus, is synon. ; from 
hlaes-a, to blow. 

BLOWY, adj. Blowing, gusty. Loth. 
BLUBBER, Blubbiu, < A bubble of air, S. 

And at his mouth a bluhbir stodo of fome. 

Henrysone, TeM. C reside, Chron. S, /\ p. i. 163. 
“That he has seen hluhhers upon the water of the 
Allochy grain, at the time tliat it was discoloured by 
the foresaid stuff in it, but does not know what they 
were occasioned by. 7'liat by hlubbershe meam air* 
bubbles, such as arise from any fish or other animal 
breathing below water.” State, Leslie of Powia, &c. 
p. 136. V. Blob. 

BLUBBIT, paid, Synon. with E. 

bluhhered, 

Kee teeps, that your soiin’ jutlgmeiit criibbit,-— 

May gar some hoggics blccr’t and blubbit, 

Gae shun the light. Tarras's Poems, p. 61. 

0 whare hae ye wander’d, my loving young lassie. 

Your cheeks are sae blcer’t, and sao bluf>bU adown I 

Ibid. p. 124. 

Notwithstanding its resemblance of E. hUihhtml, it 
is moat probably formed from 8. Btoh, a small globule 
of any thing liquid, hence tranaforrod to teal’s. 

BLUDCAT, adj. 

“ The spillyiig of ane styk of hlndcnt claith.” Aberd. 
Reg. Cent. 16. 

Can this be meant for Bloncat ? or docs it denote a 
sanguineous colour, as allied to A. -8. blod-geote, tlie 
effusion of bloo<l ? , 

To liLUDDER, Blutiieii, v. a. 1. To blot 
paper in writing, to disfigure any writing, 

S. 

Su.-G. pluttra, intjurioso scribere ; Mocs-G. bloth-jan, 
irritum reddere, 

2. To disfigure the face with weeping, or in 
any other way, S. Rudd. vo. Flodderit, 

His fill of looking he con’d never get, 

On sic afore his een he never set, 

Tlio’ bluddert now with st^ypes of tears and sweat. 

Rms's lldcuore, j). 28. 

If some had Hcen this grand confuHion 
They wouM have thought it a delusion, 

Some tragedie of dismal wights 
Or such like endian tej sights. 

Heraclitus, if he liad seeu. 

Ho would have bluther'd out his ocn. 

Clclund's Poems, p. 35, 
Gin lie likes drink, ’twad alter soon the case, 

And drunken chapins bluther a’ his face. 

Shin'efs Poems, p. 42. 

3. To disfigure, in a moral sense; to exhibit in 
an unfair point of view. 

“ How lamentable is it, — that — his faithful contend - 
ings for sul3staiice and circumstances of our attained 
reformation — should be blotted and blutbered with these 
riglit-liand extreams, and left-hand defections, that 
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many have l>eeii left to fall into,” Walker’s Remark. 
Passages, p. 57. 

To HTiUDDER, Uluther, v. w. To make a 
noise with the mouth or throat iu taking any 
liquid, S. Sluthei'j synoii. 

liLUDIE-BELLS, s^pL Foxglove, Digitalis 

S )urea, an herb, Lanarks. Dead-men's 
s^ syiion. 

BLUE, adj, L .vl blue da^, a very chill, or 
frosty day, Roxb. 

This is perhaps synon. with “a^^foeday” in other 
parts of 8. 

2 . A blue day^ a day in which any uproar or 
disturbance has taken place, ibid. 

3. To look blue* V. Blew, 

BLUE-B ANNET, 5. The Blue Titmouse, 
or Nun, Parus cajruleus, Linn., Clydes. 

The 8w. name is bkuumett. This, I suspect, has Ijeen 
originally bUut)ny*imf i.e. blue cap, synon. with our 
designation. 

BLUE BLANKET, the name given to the 
banner of the Craftsmen in Edinburgh. 

“As a perpetual remembrance of the loyalty and 
braveiy of the Edinburghera on the aforesaid occasion, 
the King [Ja. III.] granted them a banner or standard, 
with a power to display the same in defence of their 
king, country, and their own rights. This Hag, at 
present denominated the /Jii4e JJlanket^ is kept by the 
Conveoner of the Tmdes.” Maitl. Hist. Ediii. p. 9. 

“The C’rafts-men think we should be content with 
their work liow bad soever it l>e ; and if in any thing 
they be eontrouled, up goes the Blue Blanket,'^ K. .Ja. 
Basilicon Dor. V. Pennecuik’a Hist. Ace. Bl. Blanket, 
p. 27, 28. 

■ The orimii of this banner has indeed l>een carried 
mucli faiiiiior back than to the reign of James III., 
w hen the inhabitants of Edinburgh greatly contributeil 
to the restoration of this prince to lilierty. It has been 
said, that “vast numbei*a' of Scots mechanicks,” who 
having joined in the Croisade under (Jodfrey of Bouillon, 
took “ with them a banner, bearing this iu8cri|jtion out 
of the LI. Psalm, In bona cohintaU taa ed{/ieentur rnuri 
Jf'rmaiem, upon their returning homo, and gloiying ” 
iu their gooil fortune, “dedicated this banner, which 
they 8til<l, The Banner of the Holy Ghosts to St. Eloi’s 
altar in St. (xiles’a church in Edinburgh ; which, from 
its colour, was called Blue Blanket.'’ Pennccuik, 
p. 5. 

We arc also informed that “in the dark times of 
Po|>cry,” it was “held in such veneration, that when- 
ever iiiechanicks were artfully W'rought u|X)u by the 
clergy, to display their holy Coion7'.\ it serv’d for many 
uses, and they never fail’d of success in their attempts,” 
ibid. p. 7. 

It is uvea asserted that, on the Conveener’s “appear- 
ance therewith, —not only the ai*t|!(icer» of Edinburgh, 
but all the artisans or craftsmen within Scotland, are 
lioihid to follow it, and tight under the Conveener of 
Edinburgh.” Maitl. ut sup. p. 10. 

Pennocuik ascrilwis this ordinance to James V., ad- 
ding, that “ail souldicrs in the King’s pay, who had 
been educate iu a trade,” were bound to “repair to that 
standard, and fight under the command of their 
(Jeiieral.” Hist. o. n.*!. 


BLUE BLAUERS, Blue Bl^vers, tlie 
plant called Bell-flower, or wild blue Cam- 
panula, or Rotundifolia, Roxb.; The Blue 
Bells of Scotland, as in old song. V. Bla- 

WORT. 

BLUE BONNETS, S. The flower of Sca- 
biosa succisa, Linn. It is also called DeviCs 
Bity E. the end of tho being as it were 
bitten off. Hence the trivial name of succisa. 
This corresponds with Sw. die/iouls-bett, 
Seren. 

“Blue Bottles, Anglis. Blue Bonneta^ Sootis austral.” 
Lightfoot, j). 499. 

In (rothland, in Sweden, this plant has a fanciful 
name somewhat similar ; BaeUnnammyssa^ the boat- 
man’s cap or mnteh. 

This seems the same with Blut’Banneis^ Lanarks. 
expl. Shecp’sJi/L 

BLUEFLY, the common name of the Flesh 
Fly, or Bluebottle, S. 

BLUE-GOWN, s. The name commonly given 
to a pensioner, who, annually, on the King’s 
birth-day, receives a certain sum of money, 
and a blue-gown or cloak, which he wears 
with a badge on it, S. V. BedeMAN. 

BLUE-GRASS, Blue-gkrse, s. The name 
given to the various sedge-grasses, or Carices, 

S. O. 

“Caricea, sedge-grassos, abound in all parts of the 
county of Avr, wherever too moisture is detained. 
This tribe of plants are [r, is], by the Ayi-shire farmers, 
called blue, sour one-pointed yrasHen, They have a 
light bluish colour, an acid taste, and like all the other 
grasses I have met with, their leaves have only one 
point.” Agr. Surv. Ayrs. pp. .304, 305. 

BliUE S EG GIN, the blue flower-de-luce, 
Ayrs. V. Seg, Seog, if. 

BTiUE-SPALD, s, A disease of cattle; sup- 
posed to bo the same with the BlackspauL 

“If the cattle will die of tho Bhie-apald, what can I 
help it? You can sprinkle them yourself for the evil- 
eye.” Saxon and Gael, i, 152. 

BLUFF, s. To get the bluffs to bp taken in, 
to be cheated, Buchan. 

— Gin yo get wi’ them the hluf, 

Sure diniia trust them luair. 

Tarraa’a Poema, p. 92. 

BLUFFERT, s, 1 . The blast sustained in* 
encountering a rough wind, Aberd. 

2 . A blow, a stroke, Ang. Mcarns.; Bluff et is 
the term used in this sense, Buchan ; which 
may be allied to Bleevit. 

To Bluffeut, V. n. To bluster, as the wind, 
Aberd. Bluff ertiuy parU pr. Blustering, 
ffustv. V. Bleffeut. 
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BLUFFL^^HEADED, adj. Haying a large 
head, accompanied with the appearance of 
dullness of intellect,* S. ; perhaps from E. 
(duff. 

JILUID, Blude, «. Blood, S. 

“I ken weel,— ye hae gentle hlaid in your veins, 
and I wad be laith to hurt my aiu kinsman. — * Weol, 
week' said Mr. Jarvie, *blutd*8 thicker than waier; 
and it lies na in kith, kin, and ally to see mots in ilk 
pther’s ecn, if other een see them no. ’ ” Rob Roy, ii. 205. 

This is a proverbial phrase, signifying that though 
the relation be remote, the tie of consanguinity pos- 
sesses an influence over the heart more powerful than 
where no such tie is known to exist, S. 

Bluid-run, adj. Bloodshot, S. Bleed-mn^ 
A herd. 

Bluidy-fiNGERS, 8. The name given to the 
Fox-glove^ Gitlloway. 

— up the howes the bummles fly in troops, 

Sipping, Wi* sluggish trunks, the coarser sweets, 

Frae rankly-growing briers and hluidy-finyers, 

^ DaMson's Monona, p. 63. 

As it is supposed to have received the designation 

^of Digitalis from its resemblance to the fiih^ers of a 
glove, the name hloody-fingers would almost seem a 
uteral version of Digitalis purpurea. *In Germ, it is 
called fingerhutf q. the covering of the finger; Sw. 
Ungerhaitsgraess. 

BLUn)VEIT, Bluidwyte, $. A fine paid 
for effusion of blood. 

liluidveM — unlaw for wrong or injurie, sik as 
bJoud.” 8kene, Verb. Sign. 

According to the law of bluidwyte ^ he who shed a 
mail’s blooa under his ende or breath, paid a third less 
than he who shed blood above the breath. For, os 
Skene observes, it was deemed a greater injury to shed 
the blood of a man’s head, than of any inferior part 6f 

. the body ; because the head was deemed the principal 
part, as being the seat of ‘Mudgemont and memory.” 
Ibid. V. Re^. Maj. B. iv. o. 39, 40. 

This word is also used in the E. law. “ Bloudwit^' 
says Cowel, ** is a compound from the Sax. blood »an- 
guis and tryte, an old English word signifying miseri 
cordia.^* But A.-S. hlodwite is literally, iiro ctfuso 
sanguine mulcta ; from blod and toite, poena, mulcta ; 
or as Skene explains it, ‘‘ une paz^e, ane vnlaw, or 
amerciament for shedding or etfusjpn of bluid.’* 

Dire takes notice of this* word^ mentioned in the 
E. law ; but mistakes the meaning of wite^ rendering 
it testimony ^ and supposing the liugnmcation of the term 
to be, that the wound is pro by the eflusion of 
blood. , ^ 

To BIjUITER, r. a. To obliterate | applied 
not only to writings, but to any piece of work 
that is rendered useless in the making of it ; 
S. B. pron. Bleeter: V. Bludder. 

Bluiter, Blutter, s. A '^Qiirse, clumsy, 
blundering fellow, Loth, \ f 

To BLUITER, v. n. 1. To make a rumbling 
noise ; to blurt, 8. . 

2. T& bluiter up with water, tq dilute too much, 

S. 


3. To blatter, to jxhiI* forth lame, harsh, and 
unmusical rhymes. 

1 laugh to see thee Uniter. 

Glory in thy ragiiieuts, rash to raill, 

With maighty, inanked, mangled inciter ; * 

Tratland and tumbland top over taill. 

PolwarVs tlyting^ Wats&n*s Coll. lii. 7. 

Maighty is maggoty^ or perhaps what is now pro- 
nounced manghj/t S. 

As used in the last sense, it might seem allied to 
Gonn. plaudern^ nugari et mentiri, plaudereit mi^dta 
nugis mendacia ; Wacliter. But perhaps it is merely 
a metaph. use of the word as referring to the harsh 
sound of the rhyme. For, according to Folwart, Mont- 
gomery was, — 

Like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, and fierce. 

In sense 1. it seems to be merely a dimin. from lilouts 
q. V. 

' Bluiter, Blutter, s. 1. A rumbling noiso ; 
as tliat sometimes made by the intestines, S. 

2. Apparently used to denote filth in R liquid 
state. 

Your argumentings all do hang 
On Hobb’s an<l others of that gang ; 

So you rul) also much of the blutter 

Of the Augean stall and gutter 

On your own cheeks as you do sting [fling] 

On these who will not youfrl note sing. 

Vtelaud's PueinSy p. 102. 

To BLUME, v. n. To blossom, S. blootn^ E. 

I BLUJtfDAMMESS, 5 . ‘‘Ane barrell of 

’ Blumdaimneasj' Aberd. Reg.; apparently for 
Blumbedamesy q. v., i. e. prunes. 

BLUNK, 5 . “A dull, lifeless, person,’’ Gl. 
Tarras, Aberd. 

It’s nac doubt hard to sit like sunks, 

While ither snottie lousie blunks 
Are fending gay and snug. 

^ Tarras' a Poona, p, 35. 
Sic lallan’8 o’ a codroch dint. 

An’ sioth it is but hiiiuell peu’t, 

Like bladdrin blunJca. Ibid. p. 132. 

This might seem to have the form of a frequentative 
from Isl. blund-a, dormio, q. a sleepy-headed fellow. 
Sut perhaps the name may refer to the cloth tlius de- 
nominateil, as being in an unfinished state. 

To BLUNK, r, a. To spoil a thing, to mis- 
manage any business,, S. Hence, 

Blunkit, BLiyKiT, part. pa. “ Injured by 
mismanagement, or by some mischevious 
contrivance,” Gl. Sibb,. , ^ 

This might seem to be the sdme with blink, used in 
E., I believe, in a similar sense, although I do not ob- 
serve it in any dictionary ; a business being said to be 
blinked, when overlooked, or wilfully mismanaged. 

BLUNKET, s. Expl. “Pale blue; perhaps 
any faint.’ or yfad^ colour ; q, blanched'^' 
Sibb. 

Here gide was glorious, and gay, of a gresse nene ; 

Here belte was of hlunket, with birdes ful bolde, 

Branded with brende golde^ and Vxikoled ful bene. 

Sir Gawan omd Sir Oal. ii. 3. 

Birdes may mean, borders, S. herds. 

F 2 - 
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BLUNKS, e. pi. The designation given to 
those linen or cotton cloths which are 
wrought for being printed, calicoes, S. Hence, 

Blunkek, 8 . One who prints cloths, S. 

“ Yo SCO, they say Dunbo^ is nae mair a gentleman 
than the blanker that’s biggit the bonnie house down 
in the howm.” Guy Mannering, i. 40. 

BLUNT, s. A stupid fellow, Roxb. 

BLUNT, adj. Stripped, bare, naked. 

The large planis schinis all of licht, 

Aud, throw thh hait skaldand flambia bricht, 

Stude blunt of beistis and of treia bare. 

Doiiff. Virgil, 469. 63. 

This seems to be radically the same vrith Blout, q. v. 

BLUNTIE, 8. A sniveller, a stupid fellow, S. 

I, just like to spew, like blunty sat. 

Rosa's Uel&iiort, p. 36. 

.They snool me sair, and hand me down, 

Aid gar me look like bluntie, Tam ; 

But throe short years will soon wlieel roun’, 

And then comes ane and twenty, Tam. 

Bums, iv. 315. 

This is certainly allied to E. blunt, concerning which 
Johns, observes that the etymology is uncertain. It 
would appear, however, that it has lost its original 
form by the insertion of the letter n. For Su.-O.bloet 
is exactly svnon. with E. blun-t. Thus bloet aegg is **a 
blunt edge.” V. Ihro in vo. Now, it may be observed 
that there is an obvious analogy between the Tout, 
and Su.-G, in the form of the word. For bluilen is 
expl. by Kilian, Homo stolidus, obtusus, incautus, in- 
anis. This exactly corresponds to S. bluntie, 

BLUNYIERD) s. An old gun, or any old I 
rusty weapon, Ettr, For. 

Sicambr. hlinde signifies Dolon, a spear, or staff with 
a head of iron. 

BLUP, 8. One who makes a clumsy or awk- 
ward appearance ; Loth. It is apparently 
the same with Flup, q. v. 

BLUP, 8, A misfortune brought on, or mis- 
take into which one falls, in consequence^of 
want of foresight, Tweedd. V. the jmrt, 

BLUPT, part. pa. Overtaken by any mis- 
fortune which might have been avoided by 
caution, ibid. 

Belg. heloop-eii, to t^ach by running, to overtake. 
Van eeneti storm belqoj^kfn, to do caught with a stonn. 

It is a Teut. term, explained by Kilian, coucurrere ; 
also incursare. 

BLUS, 5. Expl. ^^Flood.’^ 

—At the lenths, he lent them elris, 

And brustod out in a blius of tearis. 

Legend Dp. St. Androis, Poems 16^^ Cent. p. 339. 

' This, I apprehend, ought to be /as. V. Flouss and 
Fluscu, which are ^th used in this sense. 

To BLUSH, V. a. To chafe the skin so as to 
jiroduce a tumour oj: low blister ; as, I’ve 
blusKd my hand,’^ Berwicks. 

Blush, s. 1. A kind of low blister, ibid. 


2. A boll, Ettr. For. 

t. 

Su. -G. hlosa, A blister. Teut. bluyster has undoubteilly 
had a common origin. 

Blush IN, $, A pustule, such as those of the 
small-pox, full of matter, Dumfr. 

To BLUSTER, v. a. To disfigure in writing. 

“I read to them out of my blustered papers that 
which I sent you of Arminianism. I got thanks for it, 
and was fashed many days in providing copies of to 
sundry.” Baillio’s Lett. i. 125. V. Bluddeb, v. 

BLUTE, 8. An action ; used in a bad sense. 
A full hlutej a foolish action, S. B. perhaps 
the saYne with Blouty q. v. 

BLUTE, Bluit, 8. A sudden burst of sound, 
Ettr. For. V. Blout. 

To BLUTHER, v. a. To blot ; to disfigure. 
V. Bluddek. 

To BLUTHER, v. n. 1. To make a noise in 
swallowing. V. Bludder. 

2. To make am inarticulate sound, S. • 

3. To raise wind-bells in water, S. 

Blutiirte, 8. Used to denote thin porridge, 
or watergruel, Ettr. For. 

BLUTHRIE, 8. 1. Phlegm ; as, O ! what 
a bluthrie he cuist afif his stamack,” what a 
quantity of phlegm he threw off, S. 

2. Figuratively transferred to frothy, inco- 
herent discourse ; q. of a flatulent descrip- 
tion, S. V, Blathrie. 

BLUTTER, (Fr, n.) s. “A term of reproach,'’ 
Dumfr. Pernaps one who has not the power 
of retention. ‘‘ Blunder Herd. 

[This refers to Fr. sound of w in bluther.] 

And there will be Tam the blutter, 

With Andrew the tinkler, I trow, 

Blythsome Bridal, Herd's Coll. ii. 24. 

* BO, interj. “A. word of terrour,” Johns. 
He adds, on jfemple’s authority, “ from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of such fame, that 
his name was used to terrify the enemy.” 

I find a differeut orthography elsewhere iised : 

^ I dare, for th’ honour of our house, 

Say boh to any Grecian goose. 

Homer Tmvestied, B. vil, p. 20. 

I take notice o| this word, merely for the sake of the 
S. Prov. He dare not say, Bo to your blanket; that 
is, he dare not offer you the least injury Kelly, p. 154. 

I have genemy heard it used in a different, or at 
least in a more determinate, sense ) as denoting that 
one could not lay any imputation of d^dmnour on 
another, or bring forward any thing injurious to his 
character. From the use of the term blanket, it might 
seem that it had originally referred to chastity. 

The celebrated northern captain appears to a non- 
descript. This is probably the same term with S. bu 
or 5oo, used to elcite terror; which is undoubtedly 
allied to Teut. bauw, spectroixi^i^ Well as to 0,B, 
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ho^ a liobg(j>lin. If this be the proper etymon, the 
connexion with blanket might refer to the vulgar idea 
of BrownUit or some goblin, having power to frighten 
during the night, by throwing off me bed-clothes. 

BO, 8. Used as synon. with Buy Booy Aberd. 

*B*OAKIE, s, A sprite, a hobgoblin, Aberd. 

Su.-G. Isl. puAre, diabolus, daemon; 0. E. ptnoke^ 
P. Ploughman, helle-poMoke^ id. 

^ This denotes a species of denlbns, who, as Shetland- 
ers believe, inhabit their mountains. Thej^ ore male- 
volent in the extreme, doing all the miscmef in their, 
power ; and particularly, running off with young wo- 
men, when they find them alone or unprotected. This 
occasions man v a keen combat between them and the 
Fairies, who, oeing distinguished by their gentleness 
and benevolence to the human race, wage a [perpetual 
warfare with the Boakie8t\ti order to rescue the captive 
damsels, and deliver, them to their relations. 

Norw. hohje is expl. by Hallager gammel ansdig 
mandf respectame old man,” or one ‘*of a Signified 
appearance.” According to G. Andr., Isl. bocke was, 
in ancient histories, the desimation given to one who 
was grandis et magnificus. Haldorson renders bokki, 
vir grandis corpere et animo ; and in a secondary sense 
hostis, an enemy. As it also signifies caper, a he-goat, 
which most probably is the primitive meaning ; I am 
inclined to think, that, having been mctaph. trans- 
ferred to a man of distinction, whether on account of his 
corporeal or mental power^ one who might be compared 
to a “he-goat before the nock,” it had been poetically 
used, in mlusion to the salacious disposition of this 
animal, to denote the satyrs of the northern nations. 

, In congruity with this conjecture, their writers inform 
us that this was the origin of the name of Bacchus^ w ho 
was still represented os accompanied with Fauns and 
Satyrs. 

naka was a celebrated Dyt or evil spirit of the Hin- 
doos. He used to go about in the fonn of a bat, and 
with his bill pick up children. He is named Buka in 
Sanscrit. The Russian boors, a])j)arcntly from this 
origin, denominate an object of nocturnal terror Buka; 
ana frighten their children by saying, “ Buka will eat 
’ you.” They represent him as having a large head, and 
• a long tongue, with which he pulls the child into his 
gullet. 0. Teut. JoAiewe, phantasma, spectrum. 

BOAL, Bolb^ 5. 1. A square aperture in the 

wall of a house, for holding small article^ ; 
a small press generally without a door ; S. 
Tins is most common in cottages. 

ITiat done, he says, “ Now,'' now, ’tis done, 

And in the bool beside ‘the lum : 

Now set the board, good wife, goe ben, 

Bring frae yon bool a roasted ben.” 

' ^ Rarn^^s PoemSf a. 

2. A perforation through a wall, S. 

8. A perforation — for occasionally giving air 
of light ; usually with a wooden shutter in- 
stead of a pane of glass, to be opened or 
' shut at pleasure ; often denominated Window^ 
bole, S. 

It in many instances corresponds vdth the following 
definition; 

“ Windbw-hole, window with blinds [generally one 
only] of wood, with one small pane in the middle, in- 
step of casement.” Gl. An^. 

“‘Open the said the old woman firmly and 
hastily to her daughter-in-law, ‘open the hole wi’ 
speed, that I may see i| this be the right Lord Ge- 
raldine.* ** Antiqua^, pi. 57. 


“You have heard of Helen Einberson of Camsey, 
how she stopped all the boles and windows about the 
house, that her gudeman might not see day-light, and 
rise to the haaf-fishing, because she feared foul wea- 
ther; and how she found him disowned in the masking- 
fat, within the wa’s of his ain biggin.” The Pirate, ii. 
277. 

“I hae news to tell yo, and ye’ll cool and come to 
yoursell, like MacGibbon's crowdy, when he set it out 
at the window-bole/' Rob Roy, ii. 256, 257. 

Ben the house young Peggy slips, 

Tliro’ the beiiner bok riie ventures, 

An’ to aunty Eppie skips. 

A. Douglas's Poenis, p. 107. 

This denotes either the hole in the hen-house, or that 
most remote from the door in the interior apartment. 

I'he only word I have mot, to which this has any 
resemblance, is C. B. bolch, bwlch, a gap, or notch, an 
apeiture. Hence, 

Barn-bole, s. The perforation made in the 
wall of a barn; synon. Cat-hole^ S. V. Baw- 

ALL. 

BOARDTREES, s. pL A term used for the 
plank on which a corpse is stretched ; S. B, 

* BOARD-WAGES, «. The money paid by 
a person for his board, Aberd. 

To BOAST, Boist, v. a. To threaten. V. 
Boist. 

To BOAT, P. n. To take boat, to enter into 
a boat ; as, That beast winna boat, 8. 

“The Lord Aboyn seeing this army gone, and no 
appearance of help, — upon the 26th of June boats at 
the Saiidness, and goes aboard of his own ship, — and 
to Berwick sails ho.” Spalding, i. 177. 

This must have been formed from the s. ; as it does 
not appear that the tf. occurs in any cognate language. 

BOAT, 8. A barrel, a tub, S. 

Beef-boat, s, A barrel or tub in which beef 
is salted and preserved, S, 

“ If you will come to terms, I will engage for ane to 
see you get fair share, to the hoof and the horn, the 
bam and the betf boat, the barrel and the bed blanket.” 
Perils of Mon, ii. 70, 

Isl. baat-ur, vas modicum, uma ; G. Andr. p. 25. 
Ban. boette, a pail or bucket. 

Butter-boat, s, A small vessel for holding 
melted butter at table, S.; called a sauce'- 
tureen in E. 

“ 8he wondered why Miss Clara Mowbrie didna wear 
that grand shawl she had on at the play-making. — Nae 
doubt it was for fear of the soup, and the butter-boats, 
and the like.” St. Ronaii, ii. 232. 

Yill-boat, 8. JVn ale-ban^el, S. A. 

Boatie, 8. A yawl, or small hoat^ S. evidently 
a diminutive. ^ 

'Hie boatie row^ the boatie rows, 

ITie boatie rows indeed ; 

And weil may the boatie row, 

That wins the bread ! Auld Sang, 

To BOB, Bab, v, n. 1. To dance, S. 

lien straight he to the bride did fare, 

Says, Well’s mo on your bonny face ; 



Wi* lobbing Willie’s shanks are sair, 

And I’m come out to fill his place. 

Herd* 8 Coll. ii. 114. 

The ori^^in, as has been observed concerning the 
same v. as used in E. is quite uncertain. 

2. To courtesy, S. 

When sho cam ben sho hobbit. .1 idd Sung. 

BOB, 3, Gust, blast. V. Bub. 

BOB, Bobb, 8. 1. A bunch ; used as synoii. 

* with cowy S. 

Ane cow of birks in to hLj hand had he, 

To keii) than weiil his face fra midge and fle. — 

With tnat the King the bob of birka can wave, 

^ The fleia away out of hw wouiidia to have. 

Priests of PebUs^ p. 21. 

The same word, pronounced hah^ is uae<l for a bundle 
of flowers, a nosegay, S. Fr. hube^ a bunch ; properly, 

• a blister. 

2. A nosegay, S. A. 

ni now the gowan off the glen, 

The lillio off the lee, 

The rose an’ hawthorn sweet I’ll twine, 

To make a hM for thee. 

Hogg's Mountain Bard., p. 198. 

Isl. bohhi^ nodus ; given as synon. with Dan. knudCt 
a knot ; Haldorson. 

BOB, 8, A mark, a but, S. ; either, q. a small 
bunch set up as a mark, or, from tlie sense 
of the E. V., something to strike at. 

BOB, 8. A taunt, a scoff, S. B. 

I watna. lass, gin ye wad tak it well. 

Gin fonk with you in sic a shape wad deal ; 

But fouk that travel mony a lob maun bi<h!. 

Pos.s's Helenore^ p. 07. 

Teut. hahh-m, to prate, to talk idly ; or Isl. hohhfy 
malum, noxae ; komenn i bobba, os correptum, at hohsa^ 
babare (to bark,) canum vox 4st. O. Andr. p. .38. 
Su.-G. habff sermo inconditiis. 

Bobber, Babber, s. In fly-fishing, the hook 
which plays loosely on the surface of the water 
as distinguished from the trailer at the ex- 
tremity of the line, S. V. Trailer. 

BOBBY, 8. A grandfather, S. B, QI. Ross. 

The oddest like and fissle that e’er was seen, 

Was by the lUither and the grannies taeu ; 

And the twa bobbies were baith fldging fain, 

That they had gotten an oyc o’ their ain. 

Pass’s Helcnore, p. 13. 

This term is probably allied to Gael, bohan^ which 
Shaw renders “ Papa. The term papa itself seems 
indeed the root ; h and jii^bising constantly interchanged, 
especially in the Oeltio dialects. Hence perhaps, 

Auld Bobbie, a familiar or ludicrous desig- 
nation given to the devil, S. 

‘BOBBIN, s. A weaver’s qtiill, Ettr. For. 

^ synon. Am, S. 

Fr. bobine, a quill for a spinnii^g wheel. 

BOBBYN, 8. I. The seed-pod of birch. Loth. 

In May quhen men yeid everichone 
With Robene Hoidand Littlll Johne, 

To bring in bowls ind birkin hobbynis, 

Scottf Evergreen^ ii. 187. MS. 

If j5o6, a bunch, be rightly derived fromlhr.^ 6t(6£, 
id. this must be from bvSon^ a great bunch. > * ' 


2. Dohhynsy pi. the bunch of edible foliaceous 
ligaments attached to the stalk of Badder-- 
locks, or Hen-ware; Fucu^ esculentus, Linn., 
Mearns. 

BOBBINS, 8. The water-lily, S, B. BobhiAs * 
are properly the seed-vessels. V. Oambie- 
leaf. 

BOBBLE, 8. A slovenly fellow. Ayrs. Qb 

• Picken. 

C. B. bawai, id., hawlyd, slovenly. 

BOCE, 8. A barrel or cask. 

“That James erle of Buchane sail restore — to — 
George bischop of Dunkeld — twa chalder of mele— out 
of a boc€y thre chalder of mele out of his gimale ; — thre 
malvysy ftocis price of the pece viij s. vj d.’* Act. Dom. 
Cone. 1489, p. 129. V. Boss. 

BOCE; Burel, Watson’s Coll. ii. 36. V. 
Boss. 


To BOCK, r. ff. To vomit. V. Bok. 

BocK-BTiOOD, 8. A spitting, or throwing up of 
' blood. 

-Bochblood and Benshaw, Spowen sprung in the spald. 

PolwarVs Flyting, p. 18. V. Cleiks. 

A.-S. hlod-hraecung, a spitting of blood; also, bloil^ 
, spiuny, hemoptysis 

BOD, s. A person of small size, a term 
generally applied, somewhat contemptuously, 
to one who is dwarfish, although of full 
age, S. 

Perhaps it is contr. froni hddy which is used in the 
same sense. Seren. however, derives the latter from 
Goth, hodde, colonus rusticans, Edd. If there be any 
propriety in the derivation, our term has a closer 
resemblance. 

Sae he made a lang blaw abo\it graces, an’ gods, 

I lake Vulcan, an’ Bacchus, an’ itiier sic bods. 

I Pickms Poet)i8, ii. 131. 

BOD, 8. A personal invitation; distihguished 
from Dodewjordy which denotes an invitation 
by means of a letter or a messenger, Upp. 
Clydes. 

A.-S. hoddany ** to deliver a message Somner. 


BOD.^ It is a common proverbial phrase, in 
regard to any thing in which one has not 
succeeded on a former attempt, ‘H’ll begin,” 
or “ I’ll set about it, new bod^ new ehod,^' S. 

I am doubtful, wheth«r hod should be viewed in the 
sense of hoden, prepared. Perhaps it is rather the 8. 
bode ; as if it were meant to say, I will expect a new 
proffer, as being set out to the best advantage. One 
might suppose that it had been oridnally a lookey- 
phrase, as alluding to the tricks of a horse-market. 

I BODAY. 


“Ane stuff goun, estimate to 108.— ane boday petti- 
coat, 12 b. — ane pair of playdes, valued to 14s.*’ De- 
pred. on the Clan Campbell, p. 103. 

“ Ane new colored womiuD^ wearing plaid, most sett 
to boday red,** Ibid. p. 114^ f 
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Were it ^ot for the orthomphy, this might be viewed 
perhaps as denoting a flesh -colour, q. the complexion 
of the body, 

BODDUM, a. 1. Bottom. 

He—with sue heuy murmour, as it war draw 

» Furth of the hoddum of hia breist full law, 

AUaoe, allaoe I— a— Doug. Virgil^ 48. 84. « 

Boddom and Botham are still used iu Angus. 

ni then unto the cobler, 

And cause him sole my shooii, 

An inch thick i’ the boddom^ 

And clouted well alxjon. 

Ross's Songs; To the Begging toe will go. 

2. Hollow, valley. 

Broun muris kythit thare wissinyt mossy hew, 

Bank, bray and boddum blauschit wox and bare. 

Dovg. Virgil^ 201. 7. 

Alem. hoderri^ Germ. Belg. hoden^ solum, fundus. 

3. The seat in the human body ; the hips, S. ; 
as, Sit still op your boddum there, whaU 
hae ye ado rising V' To one who is restless 
and fidgety it i^ vulgarly said, “Ye have a 
clew in your bottoms 

Boddum-lyer, 8. A designation given to a 
large trout, because it keeps to the bottomy 
Dumfr.; synon. Gull. 

To BODE, u. a. To proffer, often as im- 
plying the idea of some degree of constraint. 

He did na merely offer, but he boded it on 
me;’^ S. 

Boden geer stinck ay,” S. Prov. “ Eng. Profferrod 
service stinks.” “ Lat. JSi^erx ultronea putet.” Kelly, 
p. 62. Mr. David Ferguson gives it thus; ** Boden 
gear stinks.” Prov. p. 8. 

It is used in another Prov. ** He that lippens to 
boden plows, his land will lie ley.” Ferguson ^s Prov. 
p. 13. 

Kelly gives this Prov. in a very corrupt form. “He 
that trusts to bon ploughs, will have his land lie lazy;" 
p. 146. Bon he explains “borrowed.” It seems pro- 
perly to signify what is proffered to one, as being the 
part. pa. of the v. . The meaning of the Prov,* undoubt- 
edly is, that a man is not to exjieot that his neighbour 
will come and offOr him the use of those implements 
which he ought to provide for himself. 

^ Bode, Bod, s. 1. An offer made in order to 
a bargain, a proffer, S. 

“Ye may get war hode^ or ^Itan Ramsay’s S. 
Prov. p. 83. 

Commodities that’s from the country brought, 

They, with one body buy up ahiioet for nought. 

A. NicoVs PoentSf p. 109. 

* Germ, boty id. licitaliio et pretium oblatum, from 
hiet-eUy to offer. V. Wachter. Teut. bied-en ; Isl, 
hudy a proffer, Verel. from biofb-a, offerre, exhibere, 
praebere ; GL Edd. 

2. •The term is used, though with less pro- 
priety, to denote the price asked by a vender, 
or the offer of goods at a certain rate. 

“ Ye’re ower young and ower free o’ your siUer — ye 
should never take a fish-wife’s first bode,'' Antiquary, 
iii.216. ' 


BODE, 8. A portent, that wliich forebodes, 
Ayrs. 

“ Mizy had a wonderful faith in freats, and was just 
an oracle of sagacity at expounding dreams, and bodes of 
every sort and description.” Ann. of the Par. p. 37. • 

lal. bo<i, mandatum, bod-a, mmtiaro ; and so in the 
cognate dialects. Hence the compound terms, A. -8. 
fore-bod-any praonuntiare ; 8u.-G. /oereboef-a, to fore- 
token, K. forebode; Isl. fyribodany omen; Teut. veur- 
bode, nraonuncius, et praosagium : such omens being 
vioweu as communicated by a messenger froni the 
world of spirits to give previous warning of some im- 
portant event. 

BODE, 8. Delay, 

Bid bode seems to be used, in the following passage, 
instead of but baidy wliich has most probably been the 
original reading. 

I found no entross at a side, 

TTnto a I'oord ; and over I ro<le 
Unto the other side, but bode. 

And 1 had but a short whije ridden, 
luto the land that was forbidden, &c. 

Sir KgelTy p. 6. 

BODE ABLE, adf Marketable, Ettr. For. 
i.e. anything for which a bode or proffer may 
be expected . 

BODEN, 'part. pa. Proffered, V. Bode, v, 

BODEN, Bodin, Bodyn, part. pa. 1, Pre- 
pared, provided, furnibhed, in whatever way. 

S, 

It often denotes preparation for warfare ; respecting 
onus, &o. aud equivalent to amirmit, harnvssit. 

“That ilk Burges hauand fyftie pundis in gudissalbe 
haill anarmit, as a gentihnau aucht to be : and the 
yeman of lawer degre, and Burgessis of xx. pund in 
gudis sal bo bodin with hat, doublet or habirgeoun, 
sword, and bucklar, bow, scheif, and knyfe.” Acts 
Ja. I. 1429. c. 137. Edit. 1566, c. 123. Murray. 

Ano hale le^ioun about the wallis large 
Stude wachmg bodin with bow, 8i)ere, and targe. 

Doiuj. Vmfly 280. 63. 
Sum doubil dartis casting iu handis bure, 

And for defence to kepe tharo hodis sure 
Ane yellow hat ware of ane woliis skyu, 

For thay wald be lycht bodin ay to ryn. 

Ibid. 232. 66. 

It also signifies, provided with money or goods. 

The Bysebapys, and the gret Prelatis — 

He bad thame cum til his presens, 

Syn thai war better bodyn to pay. 

Wyntoiviiy vii. 9. 213. 

We have a similar phrase still, in use. WdUhoden, 
or ill-bodeny well, or ill pr<^ided in whatever respect, 
S. 

A young woman is said to be weU-bodin the brn^ to be 
well provided before marriage, when she has laid in a 
good stock of clothes, &c. which are generally kept in 
the inner apartment of the house, V. Ben, Thaik- 
BEN. 

2, It seems to be used, in one instance, in an 
an oblique sefise, 

Bodin ewyniyy fairly or equally matched ; as Bruce 
was, on the occasion referred to, pursued by means of 
a bloodhound. 

I trow ho 8uld*be hard to sla, 

And he war bodyn ewynly. 

On this wyss spak Schyr Amery, 

JiarbouTy vii. 103. MS. 
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“He’s well hoden there ben, that will neither borrow 
nor lend.” Ramsay’s S. Proy. p. 32. 

Weel, Patie, lad, I dinna ken ; 

But first ye maun spear at my daddio : 

For we are wed^hoden Oiere hen : 

And I winna say but I’m ready. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball, i, 310. 

His pantrie was never ill-hoden. 

Ibid. p. 293. 

This word has been confounded with botoden (which 
is merely a corr. of holdin swelled,) and derived from 
Tout, boedeli hoel^ supellex, dos, facultates ; Gl. Sibb. 
But it is unquestionably from Su.-G. 6o, Isl. bo-a, to 
prepare,- to provi<le ; wael bodd^ well provided against 
the cold ; Hire. V. Boun. 

BODGEL, s, A little man, Loth.; perhaps 
properly bodseL V. Bod. 

BODY, 8. Strength, bodily ability. 

He set for 

How lie 111 ’ 

Mellyt with hey chowalry. 

Barbour, x. 616. MS., 

A.-S. bodig not only signifies the body in general, but 
stature. 

BO DIE, Body, s. 1. A little or {^uny per- 
son ; as, ‘‘ lie’s but a Ipdie^ S. 

2. Used in a contemptuous sense, especially as 
preceded by an adj. conveying a similar idea, 

“ Mr. William Rait brought in a drill master to learn 
our poor bodies to handle their amis, who had more 
neetf to hold the plough, and win their living.” Spald- 
ing, ii. 231. • 

“ The master of Forbes’ regiment was discharged and 
disbanded by the committee of estates, — because they 
were but silly poor naked bodies, burdeiiable to the 
country, and not fit for soldiers.” Spalding, i, 291. 

IhiDiES, jt?/. A common designation for a num- 
ber of children in a family ; as, Ane of the 
bodies is no weel,” one of the children is ail- 
ing ; Fife. 

^ BODILY, adv. Entirely. Thus, when any 
thing is missing, so that no vestige of it can 
be found, it is said to be ‘‘ tane awa’ bodily y" 
S. q. ‘‘ the whole body is removed. 

BODY-LIKE, adv. In the whole extent of 
the corporeal frame, Angus. 

“This monster was body dike swimming above 

the water about ten hours in the morning,” &c. Spald- 
ing, i. 45. V. 

She lifted UP her head, 

And fand for a’ the din she was na dead ; 

But sitting hodydike, as she sat <lown, 

But ony alteration, on the ground. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 65. 

BODY-SERVANT, a. The name commonly 
given to a valet, to one who immediately 
waits on his master, S. The valet of a noble- 
man is honoured with the title of My Ldrd^s 
Gentleman. 

— “The laird’s servant — that’s no to say his body- 
servant, but the helper like — rade express by this e’en 
to fetch the houdie.” Guy Mannering, i. 11. 


to 1 lurches sum slycht. 
ycht help him, throw body 


BODLE, Boddlk, s. A copper (»)in, of the 
value of two pennies Scots, or the third part 
of an English half-penny.* 

“ So far as I know, the copper coins of two pennies, 
commonly called tujo penny pieces, boddlee or turners, — 
began to be coined after Hie Restoration, in the be- ’ 

• ginning of Charles II.’s reign these coined under 
William and Mary are yet current, and our conntry- 
men complain, that since the union 1707, the coinage 
of these was altogether laid aside, whereby these old 
ones being almost consumed, there is no small stag- 
nation in the commerce of things of low price, and 
hinderance to the relieving the necessities of the poor.” 
Rudd. Introd. Anderson’s Diplom. p. 138. 

These pieces are said to have been denominated from 
a mint-master of the name of Bothwell; as others were 
called Atchesons for a similar reason. 

BOD WORD, Bodwabt, Bodworde, b . 1. 
A message, S. B. 

He spake with him, syne fast a^ayno can press 

• With glad bodword, tnar rayrt^is till amend. 

He told to thaim the first tythingis was less. 

Wallace, ii. 343. MS. Less, lies. 
With syc gjrftis Eneas messirifeeris — 

Of peace and concord bodword brocht agane. 

Doug. Virgil, 215. 47, 

A.-S. hoda, a messenger, and word. Boda seems 
immediately from bod, a command. Su.-G. Isl^ bod- 
tvord is odictum, mandatum ; and hudhajle, baculus 
nuntiatorius, “a stick formerly sent from village to 
villag^e as a token for the inhabitants to assemble at a 
certain jdace. ” 

Bodwait occurs in K. Hart, most probably by an 
error of some coiiyist for bodwart. 

“ Bodwords," says Herd, “are now used to express , 
ill-natured messages.” Gl. 

2. Used as denoting a prediction, or some old 
saying, expressing the fate of a person or 
family. 

“They maun ken little wha never heard the bodword 
of the family ; And she repeated in Gaelic words to the 
following etrcct,” &c. 

“ ‘ Air noo, ma'am, will ye be sae gude as point out 
the meaniii’ o’ this freet,’ said an incredulous-looking 
member of the comiiany.” Marriage, ii. 30. V. Bode, 
a portent. 

BOETINGS, Buitings, s. Half-boots, or 
leathern spatterdashes. 

Thou brings the Carrik clay to Edinburgh cross,’ 

Upon fhy ooeiings hobbland hard as horn. 

Dunbar, Evergreen, ii. p. 68. also 69. st. 22. 

Tent, hoten schoen, calceus ruiticus e crudo corio ; 
Kilian. Arm. botes, pi. Imdou. 

To BOG, V. n. To be bemired, to stick in 
marshy ground, S. Lair synon. 

“That after the company left that place, about a 
furlong or so distant from it, Duncan Graham in Gart- * 
more his horse bogged ; that the deponent helj^d some 
others— to take the horse out of the bogg.” Trials of 
the Sons of Rob Roy, p. 120. From noun. 

To Bog, v. a. Metaph. to entangle one’s self 
in a dispute beyond the possibility of extrica- 
tion, S. 

BOGAN, Boggan, Bck|Gin, «. A boil, a large 
pimple, filled with whiija matter, chiefly ap- 
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pearing between the fingers of children in 
spring ; Berwicks., Ayrs. 

Ho coud hae cur’d the cough phthisic, 

Burns, boggarts^ botches, boils, an’ blisters, 

An' a’ the evils cur'd by cllsters. 

• PickerCs Poems^ 1788, p. 17*2. 
BoggiUy Lanarks., ia viewed as synon. with S. Ouran, 
Isl. hoLga, tumor, bolginn^ turaidua, bolg-a^ bolgtira^ 
tmmeacere. Gael, bolg-am also signifies to swell or 
blister, and bolgt a bolgach^ a boil, the small- 

pox, C. B. hoQt a 

BOG-BLUTER, The bittern ; denomin- 
ated from its thrusting its* bill into marshy 
places, and making a noise by bubbling 
through the water, Roxb., Ayrs. V. Bluiteb, 
r* For the same reason it is called the Mire-- 
bumper. 

The term is sometimes pron. Bog-blitter and Bog- 
hleatevt Roxb. and Ayrs. (expl. as denoting a large 
species of Bittern), as if from tne E. v. to Bleat. 

I find Bog-hlooter also mentioned as denoting the 
snipe, Roxb. ; but I suspect by mistake. 

Bog-bumper, another name for the bittern, 
Roxb. 

‘‘The redoubted fiend laughed till the walls of the 
castle shook, while those on the top took it for the 

f reat bittern of the Hartwood, called there the Bog- 
Perils of Man, iii, 25, V. Mikk-bumper, 

id. S. B. ^ 

BOGGARDE, a. A bugbear, 

“ Is heauen or hell but tales ? No, no : it shall bee 
the terriblest sight that euer thou sawo. It is not as 
men saye, to wit. Hell is but a boggarde to scarre chil- 
dren oiiehe.” Rollocke on the Passion, p, 132, 

A. Bor. **h()ggartj a spectre. To take boggart ; said 
of a horse that starts at any object in the hedge or road. 
North.’’ Gl. Grose. 

Junius refers to Chaucer, as using buggys for bug- 
bears. 

-iThe humour of melancholye 
Causith many a man in slepe to crye 
For fere of beris ore of bolls blake. 

Or ollis that blacke huggya wol him take. 

Urry^a Chaucer, Nonnds Priests T. v. 1051. 
The term is deuUs, Spoght’s edit. 1602* dtmU, "^r- 
whitt. Urry, after Junius, renders it bugbears. But 
the sense requires it to be expl. dedls or hobgoblins. 
The term, however, is used to denote a bugbear by 
Z, Boyd : — 

“ Inwai’dlie in bis soule hee jested at hell, not caring 
for heauen. God’s boaste Seemed to him . but bugges, 
thingos made to feare ohildreu.” Last Battell, p. 
1201 . 

C. B. hwg, larva, terriculamentum, has been viewed 
as the origin. 

Hence also 0. B. a terrifying word, used 

to denote a bravado. 

My pretty prince of puppets, we do know, 

And g^ye your Greatness waraing, that you talk 
No more such bug-words, or that soldred crown 

Shall be scratch’d with a musk^. 

• ' Beaumont* a Philaster, i. 187. 

BOGGIN, g. V* Bogan. 

BOG-GLED, «. The moor buzzard, Falco 
aeruginosus, Linn., S. . 

“Milvufl palustris, the .00^ Qled.^' Sibb. Prodr. p. 


To BOGG-SCLENT, v. n. Apparently, to 
•avoid action, to abscond lu the day of battle. 

Some did dry quarterings eufonie, 

Some lodg’d in pockets loot and horse : 

Yet still Oogg-sdeiited, when they yoaked, 

For all the garrison in their nockit, 

ColviVs Mock Poem., P. i, p. 84. 

Perhaps in allusion to him who sklents or strikes oU' 
obliquely from the highway, into a bog' to avoid being 
taken prisoner; a term probably fonnod by the per- 
secutors of the Presbyterians during the tyrannical 
reign of Charles II. 

BOG-HAY, 8. That which grows naturally 
in meadows, S. 

“ Meadow-hay, or, as it is termed in Renfi-ewshire, 
hog-hay, is collected in the high and poor districts, from 
bogs or marshy grounds, on which no attempts at cul- 
tivation have ever been made.” Wilson’s lienfr. p. 1 12. 

‘ The term is of general use in S. 

BOGILL, Bogle, Bugil, s. 1. A spectre, a 
hobgoblin, S. A. Bor. 

For ino lyst wyth no man nor bukis flyite, 

Nor wyth na hogill nor browny to debaite, 

Nowtliir auld gaistis, nor sprotis dede of lait. 

Doug. Virgil, 8. 2. 

All is bot gaifttis, sail elrische faiitaavis. 

Of brownyis and of bogillis full this buke. 

Ibid.'m. 26. 

Ghaist nor lK)yle shalt thou fear ; 

Thou rt to love and heaven sao dear, 

Noclit of ill may come thee near, 

My bonio dearie. 

Burns, iv. 161. 

2. A scarecrow, a bugbear, S. synon, doolie, 
cow ; being used in both senses. 

Rudd, views this wonl as transposed from Fr. gobel* 
ine. Others have derived it from Teut. bokene, or 
Dan, spoegil, spectrum. Lye, with far greater proba- 
bility^ traces it to C. B. buguf, fear, hwgvdy, to frighten. 

Johns, explaining boggle, v. refers to Belg. bog'U. 
But where is this word to b^e found ? 

'J’ho luif blenkis of that bugil, fra his bleirit eyno, 

As Belzebub had on me blent, abasit my spreit. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poms. Hence, 

PoTATOE-BOGLE, 8, A scarecrow erected 
amongst growing potatoes, S. Potatoe-doolie 
‘synon. S. B. 

“ It was the opinion of the village matnins, who re- 
lieved Sampson on the latter occasion, that the Laird 
might as well trust the care of his child to a yotatoe- 
bogle.'* Guy Mannoring, i. 116. 

“ He comes down in the morning in a lang ragged 
pight-gown, like a potato bogle^ and (lown ho sits among 
his books.” St. Ronan, ii. 61. 

Bogill about the atacksypv simply, a 

play of children or young people, in which 
oAe hunts several others around the stacks of 
corn in a barn-yard, S. 

At e’en at the gloming nae swankies are roaming, 

'Mong stacks with the Ifussos at bogle to play ; 

But ilk ape sits dreary, lamenting her deary, 

The flowers of the forest that are wede away. 

Rilson's S. So7iys, ii. 3. 

It seems- the same game with that called Barley- 
brocks, q. V. The name has probably originated from 
the idea of the huntsman employed being a scarecrow 
to the rest. 
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ItoOLE about the bushy synon. with Bogill about 
the stachy S. ; used in a figurative sense to 
denote circumvention. 

“1 played at bogle about the bush wi’ them — I cooled 
them ; and if I have na gion Inch-Grabbit and Jamie 
Howie a bonnie boguiik, they ken themselves.” Waver- 
ley, iii. 354. * ^ * 

Boglte, Bogilly, Boggly, adj. Infested 
with hobgoblins, S. 

Frae the cot to the fauUling I’vo followed my lassie, 

• To kirk ami to uiarkct T gang wi’ my lassie ; 

Up the Warlock glen, down the boglie Cauaio, • 

An’ thro’ a’ the warld I’d follow luv lassie. 

ItenujLius of Nithsdtde ikyng^ p. 94. 
“Now, Eariiscliff, ” exclaimed Hobbie, “I am glad to 
meet your honour ony gait, and company’s blithe on a 
hare moor like this — its an unco bogilly bit.” Tales of 
my Lxindlord, i. 45. 

— “I see weel by the mingling glances o’ yere een, 
— that ye wad be the noaiest enemies to yerselves ye 
ever saw to be nlane in a boggh/ glen on a sweet sum- 
mers night.” Black w. Mag. Aug. 1820, p. 615. 

Ik)GLE-RAD, adj. Afraid of apparitions or hob- 
goblins, lloxb. V. Bogill, and Rad, adj. 

BoGiLL-no, s, 1. A hobgoblin or spectre, S. 

1 las some bogle-ho, 

Glowrin frae ’mang auld waws, gi’en yo a flog? 

Kaimafs PoevUy ii. 4. 

“ Bohy Mr. Wartou tells us, was one of the most 
fierce and formidable of the Gothic Generals, and the 
son of Odin ; the mention of whoso name only was 
sufficient to spread an immoderate panic among his 
enemies.” Brand’s Popular Antiq. p. .324. N. 

I know not if this Ije the same personage whom 
Rudbeck calls BagaSy a Scythian leader, who, he says, 
was the same with the Bacchus of the Greeks and 
Homans. Atlantica, ii. 146. 

2. A pettisli humour. 

Ye sail have ay, qulull ye cry ho, 

Uidkillis of gould and jewolliH to ; 

Qnhat reck to tak the bogill-lx)^ 

' My bouie bmd for auis? 

- ]*hilotus, S. P. Jl. iii. 15. 

In Lincolnsh., as Skinner informs us, this word is 
commonly used for a scarecrow. “Taking the bogil-' 
1)0, ’’seems to be a phrase bonowod from a'horae, which, 
when scared by any object, refuses to move foi-ward, 
and becomes quite cross. 

This is rather to be derived from 0. B. hogfUu to af- 
frightj and bo a hobgoblin, q. “the affrighting goblin.” 

To Bogle, i\ a. Properly, to terrify; but ap- 
parently used as signifying to enchant, be- 
witch, or blind. 

“This, I mention— 'that you may not think to bogle 
us, with beautiful ancii blazing words, into that degree 
of compliance with the council- curates, wherein to you 
yourself have not been overcome as to the prelates- 
curates.” M ‘Ward’s Contendings, p. 69. 

BOG^NUT, 8. The marsh Trefoil, Menyan- 
thes trifoliata, Linn., 

One of its E. names is neatly allied, the bog-beatiy 
Lightf(X)t, p. 137. 

BOGOGER, 8. 

If ye hot sail me, in this winter win, 

With old bogogerSf hotching on a sped, 


Draiglit in dirt, vhylis wat even to the Iskin] 

I trou thair said be tears or we tua shed.'^^- 

Jiiontgomerg*8 PoemSy p. 96. 

This term seems to denote a piece of Mress used at 
dirty labour, as in working with Aspedy or i spade, i.e. 
in digging ; perhaps q. hog-hogersy or coanie stockings 
used m travelling through miry roads. V. Hooebs. 

BOOST ALKER, s. An idle, wandering, and 
stupid fellow ; one who seems to have little 
to do, and no understanding, S. 

William's a wise judicious lad. 

Has havins maiv than e’er ye had, 

Kl-brod bog-stalker. 

Bamsafa PoemSy ii. 338. 

The term might probably have its origin in trouble- 
some times, when outlaws, or others who were in dan- 
ger of their lives, were seen at a distance hunting in 
marshy nhices, where pursuit was more difficult j or 
p>erhap8 from their pursuing game, V, Stalker. 

To Stand, or Look, Like a Bogstalker, a phrase 
said to 1.M3 borrowed from the custom of one’s going 
into bogs or miry places, in quest of the ^gs of wild 
fowls, which build their nests in places diimcult of ac- 
cess. The person used a long i>olo, with a flat piece of 
wood at the end of it, to preserve the pole from sinking. 
This pole was meant to support him in stepping from 
one place to another ; and from the difficulty of deter- 
mining where to fix it, he was wont to look wistfully, 
and often doubtfully, around him. 

BOY ART, Boyeut, s, A hoy, a kind of ship. 

— “8kipar of ane hoyari of Hamburi.” Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1.548, V. 20. 

“Skijjper & boitis man of ane boyert.^] Ibid, V. 25. 

Belg. hoeijevy id*. Kilian expl. the tenn ; Dromas, 
dromon ; genus navis; giving Karreveel as synon., our 
Camel. 

To BOICH, (gutt.) V. n. To cough with diffi- 
culty, Lanarks, 

This, it is evident, is originally the same with 

Baicitie, S. B. 

Boich, 8. A short difficult cough, ibid. 

Boiciiek, 8. One who coughs in this way, 
ibid. ^ 

Boioitin, 8, A continuation of coughing with 
difficulty, ibid. 

Flamlr. poogh-en signifies niti, adlaborare. 

I BOICHE, s, A kind of pestilence, 

“The contagius infeckand pest callit the boichey 
quhilk ryugis in diuerss partis,” &c. Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1534, V. 16. 

“Ane seyknes & smyttand plaig callit the hokhe.'' 
Ibid. —If th is proceeded from scarcity, perliaps from 
Gael, boichde, iiovorty. 

feOID. 

All Boreas’ bittir blastls ar nocht bla#ln ; 

I feir sum boid, and bobbis be behind. 

• Maiilmd PoefoSy p. 161. 

If there be no mistake here, it may be viewed as al> 
lied to Isl. hodey a term used to denote a wave agitated 
by the wind ; unda maris oum vadosis scopulis luctans, 
et ex profondis ad littora detrusa ; bodafoeUy aestuantis 
maris ffuctus vehementiores. G. Andr. Bodin fiell i 
l^n; Aestus furens in malaciam cessit ; Verel. S. 
The boid fell loun» . \ 
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BOYDS, «) pt V. BiiAOK-BOTDs. 

BOIKIN, i. The piece of beef in E. called 
the brisket, S. 

BOIKIN, A bodkin, S. 

^ This 8«etiui to be merely a corr., in order to avoid 
the enunciation of two consonants, which, conjoined, 
produce<l rather a harsh sound, l^imier observes, 
that Minsheu has traced the E. word to C. B. hoithyn^ 
id. But Skinner objects to this etymon, affirming, 
that it appears, from the diminutive termination, that 
the term is of Germ, oririn. “What,” adds he, “if it 
be q. bodikin, corpusculum, because of its thinness?” 
Johns,, following in the same track, merely says, 
**£oddiken, or small body, Skinner.” * 

Shaw mentions bouieachan as signifying a bodkin. 

, But neither Lhuyd, nor Obrien, gives any analogous 
Ir, word. Nor do I find any proof of its being a C.H. 
word, exc^t its being mentioned, in the form of hoitcyn 
by Will. Richards, vo. Bodkin. What is still more 
surprising, — there is not the slightest notice taken of 
any Welsh word, by Minsheu in the explanation of this 
tenn, 

BOIL, «. The state of boiling, S. 

** Bring your copper by degrees to a boil, so as it may 
be two hours before it boil.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans, p. 
872.- At the Soil, nearly boiling, S. 

BOIL, 8. The trunk of a tree, Lanarks. ; the 
same with £. bole, 

Su.-G. bol, Isl. bol-r, truncus arboris vel corporis ; 

. denominated perhaps from its rotundity, Su.-G. bolie, 
and Isl. boll-ur, signifying globus, sphaera. 


BOIN, Boyn, Boyen, «. 1. A washing-tub, 
S* B# 

** Having a washin, I went down to see how the 
lasses were doing ; but judge of my feelings, when I 
saw them — standing upright before the boyns on chairs, 
rubbin the clothes to juggons between their hands.” 
‘Ayrs. Legatees, p. 265. 

2. A flat broad-bottpined vessel, into wltich 
.milk is emptied from the pail, S. O. Bowyne, 
Loth. 


“Kate, in her hurry, had flung down her seam, — 
and it had fallen into a boyne of milk, that w’as ready 
for the creaming, by which ensued a double misfortune 
to Miss Girzie, the gown being only ruined, but 
licking up the cream.” Ann. <» Par. p. 46. 

“I saw your gudeman throwiDjl the whole milk out 
of the boines, that he might fiU them with whisky 
punch.” Petticoat Tales, 1 . 334. 

Perhaps from Isl. boginn, curvus, as regarding its 
form. 

In some instances, the terms, which properly signify 
A boat, are transferred to smaller vessels ’which have 
some resemblance; as E. boat in muce-boat, S. cog. 
Yet I question if this xqay be viewed as allied to 
Su.-G. bonde, A small lx>at, a skiff ; which Ihre con- 
siders as derived from bind-a, to bind, because not 
fastened by Hails, but bound about with ropes and 
twigs. 


Boyntu’, s, 

S. 


The fill of a tub, or milk-vcsscl, 


And there will be auld and green klbbocks, 

Oat bannocks and barley scones too ; 

And yill ia big flagons; knd boynfu's ' 

O’ wbisky, to fi^the folks fu’. 

^ . . ygUiekw. Mag. Sept. 1819, p. 713. 


BOiNG, 8. The act of lowing, 8. 

— “ Whimpring of fullmarts, bolng of buffalos,” &c. 
Urquhart’s l^belais. V. Chekping, 

V. etymon under Bit, Bite. 

BOYlSy 8. pi. [Gy^’es,] 

Schyr Peris Lubant that wes taue, 

, As 1 said er befor, thai fand, 

In boyis, and hanl festnyng sittaiid. 

Barbour, x. 763. MS. 

This term cannot signify wood, which is the only 
conjecture made by Mr. Pinkerton. It may be from 
A.-S. bosg, hosig, praesepe, any close place, a place of 
security. Thus tlie meaning is, “iii a place of con- 
finement, and sitting in fetters.” 

But it seems rather from Teut. hoeye, compes, pedica, 
vincula pedis, pi. boeyen ; hoty-en compedire, Kilian. 

Lubant is the name here given to this knight in M8. ; 
but apparently through carelessness of the transcriljer, 
as in other places he is called Lomhert [Lombard.] 

BOI8, adj. Hollow. V. Bos. 

BOISERT, 8. A louse, Ettr. For. 

This might seem allied to Teut. hiemerd, vagus, in- 
constans. But perhaps it is rather from Germ, oeisaen, 
to bite, or beisa, a bite, and ai't ; q. of a biting nature. 

BOISSES, Knox’s Hist. V. Boss. 

* To BOIST, Boast, r. a. To threaten, to 
endeavour to terrify, 8. 

Thou nilcht behaldin cik this ilk Porsen, 

Lyke as he had despyte, and hoiatyl men. 

Doug. Virgil, 266, 47. 

i.c. threatened ; similom minanti, Virg. 

“His Majesty thought it not meet to compel, or 
much to boaat them, but rather shifted this employ- 
ment.” Baillie’s Lett. i. 162. 

“And boiatit the said scherrif with ane kiiyff.” 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1548, V. 16. 

C. B. boatU), to vaunt one’s self ; boat, vaunting ; 
hoez, boas, elevation. It is possible, however, that the 
word in the sense in which it is most commonly used, 
S. is allied to Su.-G. bua-a, cum impetu ferri. 

• BOIST,' BOST, «. Threatening, S. 

Throw Goddis Grace I reskewed Scotland twyss ; 

I war to mad to leyff [it] on aic wyss, 

To tyn for boat that 1 nniff gowenul lang. 

Wallace, x. 127. MS. 

Scho wald nocht tell for boat, nor yeit rewani. 

Ibid, xi. 389. MS. 

Tnrnus thare duke reiilis the middil oist, 

With glaue in hand maid awful fere and hoist. 

Doug. Virgil, 274. 29. V. the v. 

BOIST, 8. Box or chest, Aberd., the same 
with 8. huist. 

“ That the master of the monfS [money] sal ansuoro 
for al gold and siluer tliat salbe stnkyii vnder hym, 
quhil tlie wardane haf taiie assay tharof and put it in 
his boiat.*^ Pari. Ja. II. A. 1451, Acts Ed; 1814, p. 
40. 

* ‘ Three hoiata of scorcheats. ” Aberd . Reg. V. Buist. 

BOIT, s. ■* . A cask of^tub used for the purpose 
of curing buU^r^meat, or for holding it 
after it is cured; sometimes called a bee/-- 
bodty 8. 

This word occurs in Rudd. Gl. But if used by 
I have overlooked it. V. Barb. Gr. fhrns, a 
for holding wine ; Germ, butte ; Ital. botte, id. 

G 2 
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whence E. huit, Su.-G. hyitia^ situla, cupa ; Teut. 
hotte-^ id. doliiim, orca, onpa, Kilian. L. B. hot-a^ 
lagena major, dolium, occurs as early as A. 785. V. 
Du Cange. 

2. Used as equivalent to E. hutL 

“ Half hoit of mawesy,” i.e. malmsey. Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1538, V. 16. 

BOIT, Boyt, Boitt, a. A boat, Aberd. Keg, 
V. 15. 

To Boitt, v. n. To enter into a boat, to take 
boat, S. to boat. 

It occurs both as a. and v, in the following passage ; — 

“Sindrie of his hiones lieges vpoun ^ane malice 
daylio tniblis and molestis the passengeris, boittiSf fer- 
reis, quhilkis piissis and repassis at the passage of the 
said watter of Tay of Dundie, and makis impediment 
to thame to schip, hoitty and land peciablie at the 
Craiggis,” &c. Acts Ja. VI. 1606, Ea. 1814, V. 310. 

Teut. boot scapha, limbus, cyinba. 

BoiTsciiirriNO, a. Apparently a company 
belonging to a boat. 

“For him and his boit-schipping on that ane part, 
&c. — Gif ony of thaim, or ony of their boitschippingy 
war convict in ony wrang strublens or offensioun done 
to ony persone,” «c. Aoerd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 16. 

I can hardly view it as any wise albed to A.-S. bod- 
scipy legatio. 

BOYTOUR, Butter, a. The bittern, ardea 
stellaris, Linn. S. butter. 

The Boytnur callit was cuke, that him weil kend. 

In craftis of the kitclun, costlyk of curia. 

Uoulatey iii. 0. MS. 

“They discharge ony persone quhatsuineuir, witliin 
this realme, in ony wayes to sell or by — skeldraikis, 
herroun, buttery or ony sic kynd of foullis, commounly 
vseit to be chaisit with halkis, ” &c. Acts J a. VI, 1600, 
Ed. 1814, iv. 236. 

O. E. **btU(our a byrdc, [Fr.] hutor Palagr. B. iii. 
F. 22. Belg. haUcoVy id. 

To BOK, V. a. 1, To vomit, S. 

Thus thai faught upone fold, with ane fel fair, 

Quhill athir iSme in that breth bfdi^it in bliide. • 

Gawan and Got, ii 21. 
Sumtyme it rasit grete rochis, and eft will 
Furth bok the bowellis or cntrallis of the hill, 

And lowsit stauis vpwarpis in the are. 

Doug, Virgily 87. 47. „ 

2. To retch, to incline to puke, S. 

The verb seems to have been of general use in O.E. : 
for Palsgrave e^)L **bolky7ig of the stoinacbe, rovUe- 
incnt ; ” B. iii. F. 20. Afterwards ho gives the i». “ I 
hockey I beloho, Je rotite. He bocketh Tyke a churle.” 
Ibid. F. 169, a. 

3. To belch, (eructare,) S. 

Bokcy hoxoky to nauseate, to be ready to vomit, also 
to belch; A. Bor, Gl. Grose. BooaCy to retch, to keck; 
ibid. 

This is periiaps from the same root with E. helchy 
A.-S. healc-any eructare. It however has greater re- 
semblance to pukcy to which' no etymon has been as- 
signed. I am informed that. Gael, hoc is synon. with 
the S. word ; but find nothing like it in any Diction 
ary. One might almost suppose that there were some 

affinity to Heb. pi, houky vacuari ; ppl, hakaky va- 
cuavit. 


Bok, Bock, Booking, s. The act of retell- 
ing, S. 

A man of narrow conscience 
A while agoe went o’er t5 France. 

It’s well known what was the occasion, 

He could not take the Declaratton. 

When he return’d he got it ov'r 
Without a host, a hocky or glour. 

detanks PoemSy p. 104, 105. 

• 

— “Prom mohiing to night, even between the bock- 
inga of the sea-sicknoss, she was aye speaking.” The 
Steam-Boat, p. 76. 

BOKEIK, a. Bopeep, a game. 

Thay play hokeiky even as I war a skar. 

. Zindsayy Pink. 8. P. It. ll. 148. 

Tlie word, as now used, is inverted, Keik-boy q. v. 

BOKS, s. pi. Corner teeth. 

My boks are spnining he and bauld. 

Maitland PoemSy p. 112. 

Here Dunbar personates a horse, in his Lament to 
the King. Now, there are two tusks in the horse^s 
mouth, commonly called bootSy biUea; which, wheh he 
becomes old, grow so long that he cannot eat hard 
meat, or feed on short grass. These may be meant 
here ; hootSy butesy may be a corr. of boksy ouks, which 
is rendered “ comer teeth,” Gl. Sibb. ‘ 

These in farriery are called wolves-teeth. 

Ir. boc-arn to bud or spring; Lhuyd. V. BUCKTOOTH. 

To BOLDIN, Boldyi^ v, n. 1. To swell in a 
literal sense. 

Tlio wyndis weltoris the se continually : 

The huge wallis boldynnys apoim loft. 

Dong. Virgily 74. 8. 

Sum holdin at othir in maist cruel feid, 

With lance and daggar rynnis to the deid. 

BeUmd. Cron. Excus. r/ the Prentar. 

Part, holding boulderiy swelled. 

“ This watter wes boldin at thair cumyng be sic vio- 
lent schouris, that it mycht not bo riddyn,” Bellcnd, 
Cron. B. x. c. 16. 

For joy the bifdis, with boulden throats, 

Agaius his visage shein. 

Takes up their kindlie musike nots 

In woods and gardens greln. 

ByrnCy Ghron, S. P. iii. 380. 
This is also softened into hovodiny howdeny S, 

Tlie town Soutar in grief was bowdin, 

Chr. Kirky st. 18. 

In the Maitl. MS. it ia hr'^fy instead of gritf. 

And will and willsom wtw she, and her breast 
With wao was howdeny and just like to hirst. 

Jio$8*8 Hdenorey p. 01. 

— With this the bonfden clonda tliey brak, 

And pour as out of buckets on their back* 

IHd. p. 73. 

Often in the pret. and part, it is written bolnyay 
swells, (Doug. V. ) and bolnyt, I hesitate whether these 
are contr. from boldinnysy boldinnyty or the v, in an- 
other form, more nearly resemblingjSu.-jGr. huln-Oy Dan* 
bul-ner, V. Bolnino. 

Ill this sense bolneih occurs in 0. B. 

— I lyue loueles, lyke a lyther dom, 

’rhat all my body bolnethy for bytter of my gall.— 

May no suger ne no suete thing swage the swelling* 

P. Plwighnumy Wol^. I 

'^Ibolney I swell; Jeufle.” Palsgr* B* iii* F, 169, b* 

It is strange that Rudd, should consider Fr. hov.Ulir\ 
to boil, as the origin. It is ^vijdently from the same 
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fountain with Su.-O. hul-ntu bulg-ia, id. bolginn, bwoI- 
len* Hen)^ Isl. bilgia, SUi-G. bolffia, a billow; because 
it is raised by the wind ; and 6oWa, a boil, a tumour. 
This V. seems to have been generally diffused. Hence 
Gael, builg-am to swell, builg^ a blister, a vesicle ; also, 
seeds of herbs. C. B. bolchxtydho^ tumescere. Bomul^ 
and baxmd, mentioned by Ray, as having the same 
sense, in some parts of E., are probably abbreviations 
of this word*- 

2* Transferred to the mind, as denoting pride, 
courage, wrath, &c. 

“They been boklcneil up By such licentious' preroga- 
tives above others,— tput no difference betwixt wrong 
and right.” Pitscottie, p. 26, Ed. 1728. 

“ Magnus Keidman was nothing affearcd, but rather 
holdtned and kindled up with greater ire.” Ibid. p. 
31. Hence, 

Bowding, 8. Swelling. 

“ When I wrote this, I was not yet free of the bovnU 
ings of the bowels of that natural affection,” &c. Mel- 
viU’s MS. p. 192. 

BOLE, s, A square aperture, &c. V. Boal. 
BOLE, 8. A bull ; corresponding to tauru8. 

'Hie vnlatit woman the licht man will lait, 

— Ak brankand aa a hole in froutia, and in vice. 

Fordun, it 376. 

Isl. bauliy taurus, from haul-ay Su.-G, bod-Oy mugirc, 
whence also hauly mugitus. 

BOLGAN, 5. The same with Boaany a swel- 
ling that becomes a pimple, Roxb. 

BOLGAN LEAVES, s. pL Nipplewort, an 
herb, S, B. Lapsana communis, Linn. ; per- 
haps from Isl. bolg-a^ tumere, as being sup- 
posed efBcacious in removing swellings, S. 

BOLYN. 

Gif changes the ^nd, on force ye nion 
Bolyiiy hnke, haik, and scheld liaM on. 

JSchaWy Maitland Poe.msy p. 133. 

As in this poem the State is likened to a shix?, these 
are evidently sea terms. Bolyn “seems equivalent,” 
Mr. Pinke.rton says, “to toss; bolia, fluctua.” It can- 
not, however, admit of this sense ; as the writer does 
not here mention the proper effects of a change of 
wind, but what in this case the mariners ought to do. 
In this active sense ho explains haiky to anchor. Bolyn 
is undoubtedly from O. Fr. hoUfi*ery to sail by a uind, 
or close upon a wind ; to lay tack aboard, Cotgr. 
Ifuke may signify to^tack, from Teut. /iuck-e?i, incur- 
vari ; as naik is most probably, to cast anchor, Su.-G. 
/laky unco preheudere ; Tout, haeck-eny unco figere. 
Schdd may be equivalent to Belg. scheel, obliquus ; 
and the phrase may denote that an oblique course must 
be held ; unless it be for schaMy as denoting the neces- 
sity of keeping where the sea is rather shallow, that 
jthe anchor may hold. . 

BOLL. Lintaeed Boll. V. Bow. 

•BOLLIT, pret. 

“And that samyn tyme he tuke schir James Stewart 
the lord of Lomis brother, A William Stewart, & put 
thaim in pittis, ^ boUit thaim.” Addicioun of Scot. 
Comiklis,.p. 3. 

As Bucluman says they were laid in irons, it might 
have appeared that this was an eiratum for boUU, But 
0. Fr.bouUr and bouillir denoted some kind of punish- 
ment : “ Genre de s^plioe autrefois en usage. BoliVy 


sort de supplico usit^ autrefois ; Roquefort. Tout. 
beulijf^y cruciatus, supplicium, tomientum ; Kilian. 
Belg. &o/f-e7i, signifiea to knock on the head. 

BOLLMAN, 8, A cottager, Orkn. 

“Certain portions of land have been given to many 
of them by their masters, from which they have reaped 
crops of victual, which they have sold for several 
years past, after defraying the expence of labour, at 
such sums, as, with other wages and perquisites, re- 
ceived by them annually from their .masters, liath 
arisen to, and in some instahees exceeded the amount 
of what a cottager or bollmany and his wife can earn, 
annually for the support of themselves and family of 
young children.” P. Stroiisay, Statist, Aco. xv. 415, 
416. K. 

Perhaps from Su.-G. Isl. holy villa, and man, q. the 
inhabitant of a village. It might originally denote a 
tenant or farmer. It is always pronounced bowman, 

BOLME, 8. A boom, a waterman’s pole. 

Tlio marinaris stert on fute witlf ano schout, 

Cryand, Bide, how ! and with lang bohnes of tre, 

Pykit with ini, and acharj) roddis, he and he, 

Inforsis oft to schowin the schip to saif. 

I)oity. Virgil, 134. 80. 

Germ, bauin, Belg. boom, a tree. 

BOLNYNO, «. Swelling. . . 

Alecto is the holnyng of the hert ; 

Meyera is the wikkit word outwert ; 

Thesijphone is operacioun 
Tliat makis final execiicion 
Of ilodly syn.— 

Jlenryso tie's Orphens, Moral itns. V. Boldin. 

BOLNIT. V. Boldin. 

BOLSTER, 8. That |)art of a mill in which 
the axletree moves, S. 

BOMACIE, s. Expl. ^‘Thunder.” looks 
like a bomaciey* it bodes a thunder-stonn, 
Ayrs. 

BOMARISKIE, s. An herb, the roots of 
which taste exactly like licorice ; sometimes 
called Wild licorie; supposed to be the 
Astragalus glycyphillus of Linn.; Upp. 
Clydes. 

BOMBESIE, 8. ' Bombasin ; a stuff. 

Johne Gardin,” &o. “ Flemynms, strangearis, 
and warkmen — ar cum within this realme to exercise 
thair craft and occupatiouii in making of searges, grow- 
grams, fusteanis, hombemes, stenimingis, boyis [baize], 
covertouris of beddis, and vtheris apperteniug to the 
said craft,” &c. Acts Ja. VI. 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 607. 

BOMBILL, 5. Buzzing noise; metaph. used 
for boasting. 

For all your hovthill y’er warde a little we. 

PolwarVs FlyUny, Watsoti's Coll, iil 6. 

Teut. bommele, a drone. 

BOMESPAR, 8. A spar of a larger kind. 

Bomesparesy thebun4reth — xx. 1.” Kates, A. 1611. 

** Bomespars the hundred, containing one hundred 
and twenty - - - - . 10 s.” Ibid. A. 1670, p. 7. 

Su.-G. bojn sigmfica obex, vectis, a Iwvr or spar for a 
gate, or for shutting in ; Teut. boomy Germ, baumy id., 
whence Bchlag-baunty “a bar or cross-bar of a gate, 
door, or shop- window.” Ludwig gives this as synon. 
with speTr-mum, of which our bomespar is merely the 
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inversion. He defines Kperr-haum^ **a bar, a long 
narrow piece of wood to lire a gate with,” 

BOMILL, 8, Apparently a cooper’s instru- 
ment, [qu. wimble t], as it is conjoiaed with 
cchey i.e. adze ; Aberd. Reg, 

To BOMMLE, v, ti. To work confusedly, 
Ayrs, Gl. Picken, V. Bummil, r. 

BON, Expl. Borrowed.” 

“ Ho that trusts to hon ploughs, will have his land 
lye lazy S. Pro, “Boriowod N. Kelly’s Sc. Prov. 
p. 145. 

Perhaps it strictly simifies begged, as denoting what 
one asks as a favour. Thus it may be viewed as allied 
te Isl. gratis acceptio, mendicatio ; bonord^ pre- 
catio, bonhiorg^ mendicatio ; Su.-G. boen, prcccs. Hence 
perhaps E. boon ; q. what is given in consequence of 
solicitotion. ♦ 

BON. [Bane.] 

—Old Saturn his cloudy coiirM ha<.l gon, 

Tlie quhilk had beyii bath bei»t and byrdis bon. 

Wallace^ ix. 7. MS. 

Byrdia is misprinted burdis^ Perth edit. Bon can- 
not well be undei'stood in any otlier sense than that of 
bdiiet mischief, Tlie influence of Saturn had proved 
the bane, both of beasts and of birds.” It seems to 
be thus ^litten, merely met. causa. For in none of 
the Northern languages does this word ap[>ear with an 
0 . 

BON-ACCORD, s. 1. Agreement, amity. 

** Articles of Bonacc&rd to be condescended u|)on by 
the uiadstrates of Aberdeen, for themselves, and as 
taking burden ui)on them for all the inhabitants. — We 
heartily desire your subscriptions and seal to thir 
reasonable demands, or a peremptory or present answer 
of bon-accord or mal-accord.” Spalding, i. 214, 216 
(2<1). 

2. A term which seems to have been formerly 
nsed by way of toast, as expressive of amity 
and kindness. 

“ During the time ho was in Aberdeen, be goc no 
hon-necord drunken to him in wine ; whether it was 
refused, or not offered, I cannot. tell.” Spald. ii. 57. 

Fr. bon good, and accord^ agreement. 

BONALAIS, Bonailie, Boxnaillie, s. A 
drink taken with a friend, when one is about 
to part with him; as expressive of one’s 
wishing him a prosperous journey, S. 

With that thoi war a gudly cumpany, 

Off waillit men had wrocht full hardely ; 

BoncUaia drunk rycht gladly in a morow ; 

8yn leiff thai tuk, and with Sanct Jhon to borow. 

Wallace, ix. 45. MS. 

^ ‘.‘Also she declared, that when his own son sailed in 
David Whyts ship, and gave not his father his bon- 
nailUe, the said William said, What? Is he sailed, 
and mven me nothing ? The devil be with him : — if 
ever he come home again, he shall oome home naked 
and bare ; and so it fell out.” Trial for Witchcraft, 
Statist. Acc. xviii. 557. 

It is now generally pron.* bonaillie, S. Bonalaia 
might seem to bo theplur. But perhaps it merely re- 
tains the form of Fr. JSon alltz. 


BONDAGE, Boknaqe, a. The ^^gnation 
given to the services due by a tenant to the. 
proprietor, or by a cottager to the farmer, 
Angus. 

“ The farmer — holds his farm from the landlord — 
for payment of a certain sum of money ; — a pertain ' 
number of days work with his horses, carts, and men, 
at wliatever time, and for whatever purpose they may 
be demanded ; also a fixed number of shearers — for 
one or more days in harvest. — The very name that this 
service gets hei«, bondcLge, indicates the light in which 
it is viewed by the tenantry. 

— “The residence of the fanner — is flanked with a 
cluster of cottages.-y-The inhabitants are vassals to the 
fanner. — They furnish the farmer with a shearer each 
in harvest, exclusive of their own service, and perform 
such other labour for him throughout the year as may 
bo agreed on.” Edin. Mag. Aug. 1818, p. 126-7. 

“ Another set of payments consisted in services, em- 
phatically called Bonage (from bondage). And these 
were exacted either in 8^>time, in ploughing and 
harrowing the proprietor’s land, — or in summer, in the 
caniage of his coats, or other fuel ; and in harvest, in 
cutting down his crop»” Agr. Surv. Kincard. p. 213. 
Tliis tenn is also used in composition. 

Bonnaoe-heuk, 8, A tenant, who is bound 
by the terms of his lease to reap, or use his 
hooky for the proprietor in harvest, Aberd. 

BoNNAaE-PEATB, 8. ply Pcats, which, by his 
lease, a tenant is bound to furnish to the 
proprietor, ib. 

BONDAY WARKIS. 

— “All and haill the maniss of Grenelaw, with tho 
Cayne peittis and bonday warkia of the baronio of 
Crocenuchaell, with dew services of the samene barony.” 
—Acts Ja. VI. 1617, Ed. 1814, p. 571. Tho phrase 
occurs thrice in tills act. 

It seems equivalent to days of bondage, or the par^ 
ticular seasons and times of Work, to which vassals are 
bound by their leases* 

BONE, 8. A petition, a prayer. 

And lakaml vpwart towart the clere mone, 

With afald voce thus wise he made his bon^. 

, Dovy. Virgil, 290. 43. 

The word is used in the same sense in 0. E. 

Ho bade hem all a bone. 

Chancer, \. 9492. 

He made a request tp them all, Tyrwhitt. Isl. baen, 
precatio, oratio ; boon, petitio, ^aws acceptio, mendi- 
catio, G. Andr. A.-S. ben, bene^ id. 

BONETT, 8. “A small sail, fixed to the bot- 
tom or sides of the great sails, to accelerate 
the ship’s way in calm weather.” Gl. Compl. 

Heis hie the croce (he bad) al mak thaim boun, 

And fessiu bonettia beneth the mane sale doun. * 

VirgU, 156. 12. 

Fr. honnette, Sw. honet, id. B(^ words differ ih 
orthography from those which defiOte a covering for 
the head ; the Fr. being bonnet^ and the Sw. bonadi 
But as honad, a cap or bonnet, whence the Fr. word 
has be^ derived, is traced to Sw. honadt amictus, 
clothed or covered {hvfwud^bonad, tegmen capitis), it is 
not improbable that honnettaf as applied to a sail Used 
for the purpose formerly mention^, may be from the 
same root with hdhady which is 5o, &oa, 

preparare, instruere, atnicire F <>nginaUy the 
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same word. For it appeani that honad in used with 
^eat latitfide. Nostrum honad^ Dire observes, trans- 
lata significatione deinde usurratur proquovis apparatu ; 
ut iioatgg-bwMd^ tapes; vo. Bo. We may add Isl. 
bunad^uVf habitus, vestitus ; from bua^ instruere, bua 
dig induere vestes. It may be observed, that there 
is no diflferraoe in orthography between Teut. fmiet, 
pileuB, and bunet^ orthiax, appendix quae iufiinae veli 
parti adjioitnr ; Kilian. 

It be subjoined, that bontt occurs in the same 
sense, 0. E. ** Bonet of a sayle, [Fr.j bonette dung 
tref ;**Palsgr. B. iii. F. 21. 

^ BON-GRACE, s. 1, The name formerly ‘ 
given in S. to a large bonnet worn by fe- 
males. 

“The want of the screen, which was drawn over the 
head like a veil, she supplied by a hon-graett os she 
called it ; a large straw boimet, like those worn by the 
English maidens when labouring in the fields. neaii; 
of M. Loth. iii. 61. 

“ Her dark elMocks shot out like the snakes of the 
gorgon, between an old fashioned bonnet called a Bon- 
j/mc^*,” &c. Guy Mannering, i. 37. 

2. A coarse straw-hat worn by the female 
jieasantry, of their own manufacture, Roxb.; 
synon. liuskie. 

*\Bongrace (Fr.) a kind of screen which children 
wear on their forehea^ls in the summer-time, to keep 
them from being tanned by the heat of the sun 
Phillips. Fr. bonne-grace^ “ th’ uppermost fiap of the 
down-nanging tailo of a French-hood ; (whence belike 
our Boon-grace) Cotgr. 

BONIE, Bon YE, Bonny, adj. 1. Beautiful, 
pretty, S. 

Conlompill, exentpill 
Tak be nir proper port, 

Gif ouyS so honye 
Aniang you did resort. 

Maitland PoemSf \\ 237. 

Boniest, most beautiful. 

— 'file inaist benign, and boniest, 

Mirrour ofraadiua Mar^'areit. 

Montgomerie, MaUland roems, p. 166. 

2. It is occasionally used iropically, in the same 
way with E. pretty, ti. 

-Thair fathers purelie can begin. 

With hap, and h^fpenuy, anda lamb’s skin ; 

And purelie ran fra toun to touu, on feit 
AikI than riclit oft wetshod^ W«rie and weit : 

Quhilk at the last, of monie smals, couth mak 
This honU petlder ane gude fute pak. 

* Priests of Peblis, p. 9, 

i. e. “This pretty pedlar.” 

Ye’ll see the toun intill a h&nny steer ; 

For they’re a thrawn and root^ewi cabbrach pack. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 90. 

Old P. Walker uses it - in the same sense, in a very 
rough passage : — 

“After a drunken meeting at Glasgow — six hundred 
of the plagued Resolutioners went to the unclean bod, 
where some of them had lien in uncleanness before the 
1038, with that old grey-headed strumpet Prelacy (a 
bonny bride indeed) mother and daughter of Popery, 
\%ith her skin and face as black as a Blackmoor with 
perjury and defection.*’ Remark. Pass. p. 172. 

3. Precious, valuable. 

Grant mi my life, my li^, my king ! 

And a 6o?mygiit rll ^*e to thee,— 

.. :^v 


Gude four and twenty gandpg mills, 

That gang thro’ a’ the ymr t<f me. 

Minstrelsy Border, i. 66. 

. Bonny is used in the same sense by Shakspeare, and 
since his time by some other E. writers. Bpt I sus- 
pect that it is properly S. Nor does it seem very 
ancient. I have not met with it in any older work than 
the Tale of the Priests of Peblis, supposed to have been 
written before 1492; Johnson derives it from Fr. bon, 
bonne, good. This is by no means satisfactory ; but 
we must confess that we cannot substitute a better 
etymon. Some view it as allied to Gael, hoigheach, 
boidheach, pretty. 

Bonnilie, ado. Beautifully, S. 

—May ye flourish like a lily, 
l4ow bonnilie f 

Burns, iii. 217. 

Bonynes, 8. Beauty, handsomeness. 

Your bonynes, your bewtie bricht. 

Your staitly stature, trim and ticht, — 

Your properties dois all appeir, 

My senses to illudo. 

PhiUdns, -S. B. R, i. 1. 

This term is still used in the same sense, 8. B, 

For bonyncss and other guoed out-throw. 

They were a« right os ever Ired the dew. 

Ross's Jlclenore, p. 12. 
Her ftowwyjjMs has Wen forseen, 

In’ ilka town baith far and near. 

Herd's Coll. ii. 23. 

Bonny die, «. 1. A toy, a trinket, Loth. 

“The bits o’ weans wad un, puir things, and toddle 
to the door, to pu’ in the auld lUue-gown that mends 
a* their bonny-dies.'' Antiquary, ii. 142. 

“Gie the ladio hack her bonie die, and bo bbthe to 
be rid on’t.” The Pirate, i. 130. V. Die. 

2. The term is applied to money, as having 
the influence of a gewgaw on the eye. 

“Weel, weel, — mide e’en to you — yc liae seen the 
last o’ me, and o’ this bouny-aye too,” said Jenny, 
“holding between her finger and thumb a silver 
dollar.” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 241. 

Bonnie wallies, gewgaws, S. 

“ If you promise my Lord sae mony of these bonnie . 
wallks, wedl no 1)6 weel hafted here before we be found 
out, and set a trotting again,” The Pirate, i. 104, V. 
Waly, 8. a toy. 

BONK, 8. Bank. 

To his obeyKance he 
Subdewit had the penpil Sarrante, 

And al the large feiklis, b<mk and bus, 

Quhilk ar body it with tlw riuer Sanius. 

Doug, yirgil, 235. 17. 

This is most probably corr. from A. *8. bene. Isl. 
bunga, however, signifies tumor terrae, which is nearly 
allied in sense. 

BONKER, 8. The same with Bunker^ q. v. 
Banker claitli, the covering for this. 

“The air sail haue — ane honker claJth, ane furmo, 
ane chair, ” Ac, Balfour’s Pract. p. 235. 

BONNACK O’ KNAESHIP, a certain duty 
paid at a mill, Ayi’s. This is the bannock ' 
due to the servant. V. Knawship. 

BONNAGE, 8. An obligation, on the paH 
of the tenant, to cut down the proprietor’s 
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com. This.ckity he performs when called 
on.” Statist. Acc. i. 433 ; S. 

This obligation was generally of greater extent| as 
appears from the article B<^daok. 

This is evidently a corr. of Bondage., Bondi sunt 
qui pactionis vinculo se astrinxerint in servitutem : 
unde et nomen, nam bond Anglice vincxdum^ Bondi 
quasi astricti nuncupantur. Spehn. vo. Nati-ma, 

BONNAR, «. “Abond,”Gl. 

— Says Patie, My news is but sina’; 

Yestreen I was wi’ his honour, 

And took three rigs o’ braw land, 

And put myself under a honnar.** 

Jamieson* s Popular Ball. i. 812. 

L. B. honnardum denotes a certain measure of land. 
Modus agri certis limitibus seu bonnis definitus. Fr. 
Bonnier de terre ; Du Cange. Bonna is oxpl. “Ter- 
minusl limes.” 

BONNET. V. White Bonnet. 

BONNET. Blue Bonnet. This, In former 
tinies, in Toviotd. at least, used as a 
charm, especially for warding off the evil 
influence of the fairies. 


“ An unchristened child — was considered as in the 
most imminent danger, should the mother, while on 
the straw, neglect tne precaution of having the blue 
bonnet worn by her husband constantly beside tier. 
When a cow happened to bo seized with any sudden 
disease, (the cause of wiiich was usually ascribed to 
the malignant influence of the fairies,) she was said to 
be elf-shot, and it was reckoned as much as her life 
was worth not to *dad her wi’ the blue bonnet.' — ‘It’s 
no wordie a dad of a honnetj' was a common phrase 
used when expressing contempt, or alluding to any 
thing not worth the trouble of reimiring.” EJin. Mag. 
Apnd 1820, p. 344—5. 

To Fill one’s Bonnet, to be equal to one in 
any respect ; as, “ He’ll ne’er Jill his bonnety^ 
he will never match him, S. 

May every archer strive to Jill 
His bonnet^ and observe 
The ‘pattern he has set with skill, 

And jiraise like him deserve. 

Poeins m the Company of ArrJuo's, j). 33. 

‘He’s but a coward body after a’,’ said Cuddy, — 
* he’s but a daidling coward body. He’ll never fill 
Rumbleberry’s bonnet. — Rumbleberry fought and flyted 
like a fleeing dragon.’ ” Tales of my Landlord, First 
Ser. iii. 79. 

To Rive the Bonnet of another, to excel him 
in whatever respect, S. 

Thus, it is said of a son, who is by no moans viewed 
as superior to his parent, ** He winna rive hhfath^'s 
bonnet ; ” and sometimes given as a toast, designed to 
express the warmest wishes for the success of a new- 
born or rising son, “May he rive his father' a bonnet! ” 
equivalent to another phr&se ; “ May he be father- 
' belter!" 


Bonnet-fleuk, 8. The pearl, a fish, Frith of 
Forth. 

“ Pleuronectes rhombua. Brill, Pearl, Mouse-dab; 
Bonnet-JUuk," Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 12. 

BONNET-LAIRD, Bannet-laird, s. A 
^ yeoman, one who farms his own property, 
S. ; synon. Cock-^laird. 


“1 was imwilling to say a word about it, till I hac] 
secured the ground^ for it belonged to^uld Johnnie 
Howie, a bonnet-laird here hard by, and many a com- 
muning wC had before he and f could agree.^’ Anti- 
quary, i. 73. 

“ Sometimes he will fling in a lang word or a bit of 
learning that our farmers aud bannetdairda oauna eae 
weel follow.” St. Ronan, ii. 60. * 

“The first witness — gained the — affections, it is 
said, of one of the jurors, an old bien carle, a bonnet- 
laird W whom she was, in the course of a short time’ 
after, married.” The Entail, ii. 176. 

BONNET-PIECE, s. “A gold coin of 
James V.,the most beautiful of the Scottish 
series ; so called because the effigies of the 
king are represented wearing a bonnet.^^ 

“ Certainly the gold pieces of that prince, commonly 
called bonnet pieces^ are so remarkable, not Only for 
their compactness, but for the art of engraving, that 1 
do not know if there ever was any com, either then, 
or at present, in all Europe, that comes nearer to the. 
Roman coin in elegance.” Euddiman’s lutfod. to 
Diplom. p. 1.33. 

“The common gold coins of this reign (well known 
by the name of Bonnet Pieces^ and said to have been 
coined out of gold found in the kingdom of Scotland) 
are extremely ooautiful, and little inlerior to the finest 
medals.” Nicolson’s Scot. Hist. Libr. p. 300. 

“The bonnet piece^ No. 6 and 9 of Plate II. weighs 
72 gr. its half, No. 11, and quarter, No. 10, in pro- 
portion.” Cardonnel’s Numism. Prof. p. 28. 

“There is a high price upon thy head, and Julian 
Avenel loves the glance of gold bonnet-pieces " Mon- • 
astery, ii. 267. 

BONNY, Bonie, o’t. 1. To denote a small 
quantity of any thing, it is said to be the 
bonie o’f, Renfr., Roxb. 

“ But bonxiy o't like Bole’s -good mother.” S. Prov. 

“ (^keu when we think a thing little.” Kelly, p. .72. 

Shall we view this as allied., to C. B. bon^ the butt- 
end, boniad the hindmost one ; or to Fr. bon, as used 
in the phrase, le bon d'araenty “ the surplusage, or over- 
plus of the money ?” is undoubtedly of it, 

BONNIVOCHIL, s. The Great Northern 
Diver, Colymbiii» glacialis, Linn. 

“The Bonnivochil, so called by the natives, and by 
the seamen Bishop and Carrara, as big as a goose, 
having a white spot on the breast, and tne •rest parti- 
coloured ; it selaom flies, ' but is exceeding quick in 
diving.” Martin’s West. Isl. p. 79. 

Gael, bunobhuachail, id. the bh being sounded v, I 
know not, if from btiafia a hewer, and buaice a wave, 
q. one that cuts through the waves. 

BONNOCK, 9. A sort of cake, Ayrs. ; synon. 
Bannock. 

Tell yon guld bluid o* auld Boconnock's, 

I’ll be his debt twa mashlum bonxiocka-^ 

Bums, iii. 24. 

BONOCH, 9 . *‘A binding, to tve a cow’s 
hind legs when she is a muidng/ 

“You are one of Cow Meek’s breed, you’ll stand 
without a bonoch; ” S. Prov, Kelly, p. 371. 

BONOtJR, 

Yestreen I was ^ Honour ; 

I’ve taen three rigs of bra’ land, 

Aud hae bound mysel under a bonour. 
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* The senfi^ will not well admit that this should be 
from Fr. bonheur, uood fortune, ha^y rencounter ; as 
it is connected with bound under, rerhaps the author 
of this song, which exhibits rather an uncultivated 
mind, having heard the Fr. word bonniere used, as de- 
noting a cer^in measure of land, had applied it to the 

0 bargain entered into with the landholder for. ground 
to uiis extent. L. B. bonnardum, boniiar^ium, modus 
agri oerlds.lixnitibus seu bonnia definitus ; Du Cange. 

BONSPEL, 8. 1. A match at archery. 

** The kingis mother favoured the Inglismen, because 
shoe was the king of Inglandis sister : and thairfoir 
shoe tuik ane waigeour of archerie vpoun the Ing- 
lishmanis handis, contrair the king hir sono, and any 
half duzoiui Scottismeu, either noolnien, gentlmen, or 
yeamanes ; that so many Ingliseh men sould schott 
againes thame at riveris, buttis, or prick bonnet. The 
king, heiring of this bonepeill of hia mother, was weill 
content. So thair was laid an hundreth crouncs, and 
ane tun of wyne pandit on everie syd.” Pitscottie’s 
Cron. p. 348. 

This word does not occur in Edit. 1728. 

2. A match, at the diversion of Curling on the 
ice, between two opposite parties ; S. 

, The honapel o'er, hungry and cold, they hie 

To the next alehouse ; where the game is play’d 
Again, and yet again, over the jugg 
Until some hoary hero, haply he 
.Wliose sage direction won the doubtful day, 

' To hla attentive juniors tedious talks 
Of former times ; — of many a hoiispeel gain’d 

Agaiust opp^osing parishes. 

Uraeine^a Poeina, Afuierson's Poeis^ xi,Ai7. 

The etymon from bonna^ a village, may be illus- 
trated, at least, if not confirmed, by the following ac- 
count of this exercise ; — 

** Their chief amusement in winter is curling, or 
playing stones on smooth ice ; they eagerly vie with 
one another who shall come nearest the mark, and one 
part of the parish against another ; — one description 

• of men against another ; — one trade or occupation 
againrt another ; — and often one whole parish ^igainst 

• another, — earnestly contend for the palm, which is 
generally all the prize, except perhaps the victors 
claim from the vanquished, the dinner and bowl of 

• tOfldy, which, to do them justice, both commonly take 

, together with great cordiality, and generally, without 
any grudge at the fortune of the day.” Stat, Acc. P. 
Muirkirk, vii, 612.' 

3. This term is ufed to denote a match of any 
kind ; as at golf, or oven at fighting, Aberd. 

This*has been derived from Fr. bon, and Belg. apel, 
play, q. a good gai^^^ But it'* will be found that the 
same worn is rarely ^formed from two diflerent lan- 
guages. It may therefore rather be traced to Belg. bonne, 
a village, a district, and spel, qilay ; because the inhabi- 
tants of different villages or districts contend witli 
each other in this sport, one parish, for example,, 
challenging another. Or, the nrst syllable may be* 
traced to Su.-G. bonde, an husbandman. Su.-G. spel-a, 
Alem. apil-an, Germ, apiel-en, Belg. apeben, to play. 
Bond may, however, be equivalent to foedus, as the 
Teut. term is used. Thus hondapel would be synon. 
W’ith Teut. wed-aj^l, certamen, from wedd-en, certare 
pignore, deposito pignore certare, to play on the ground 
of a certain pledge. V. Curl. 

BONTE', 8. What is useful or advantageous, 
a benefit, Fr. id. 

** All new bonteia now appering among ws ar cum- 
myn only by thy industry. * Bell. Cron. B. xvii. c. 4. 

This correerppndi wfth Bonumac utile, in the original. 


BONXIE, 8, Tl\p name given to the Skua 
Gull, Shell. 

“The Skua (Larus cataractes) though scarcely 
known In the south of Britain, is doubtless a distinct 
species. The Shetlanders call it Bonxie^" Neill’s 
Tour, p. 9. 

BOO, Bow, 8. A term sometimes used to 
denote a farm-house or village, in conjunc- 
tion with the proper name : as, the Boo of 
Ballingshaw, the Upper BoOy the Nether Boo, 
&c. Ang. 

This is in all probability allied to Su.-G. Isl. hu, 
boo, domiciliuTii, a house or dwelling, also, a village ; 
Moes-G. haua, Mark, v. 3. Bauari KabaiUn in auredi* 
jom ; He had his dwelling among the tombs. Ban-an, 
Alem. bouu^en, bu-en, IsT. bu-a, to dwell, to inhabit. 

In the Orkney Islands, where the Gothic was long 
preserved in greater purity than in our country, the 
principal farm-house on an estate, or in any xmrticuktr 
district of it, is in a great many instances called the 
Boll or Bow. 

“From the top of the castmost mountain in Choye, w 
— there appeai^tn a great light, like to that of the sun 
reflected from a mirror, to any standing at the Boio or 
chief house in Choyc.” Mackaile’s Relation in MS. 
ap. Barry’s Orkney, p. 452. , 

Whether the Bow of Fife has had a similar origin, 
may deserve inquiry. 

“The Bow of Fife is the name of a few houses on 
the road to Cupar. Whether this uncommon name is 
taken from a bending of the road, as some suppose, 
can not l>e determined. It has been thought that this 
place is nearly the centre of Fife ; this is also offered 
as the reason of the name.” P. Monimail, Fife, Statist. 
Aco. ii. 403. . 

“The principal chcmis-place, i.e. the head-^M«7 or 
principal manor.” Fea’s Grievances of Orkn. p. 58. 

I have given the orthoCTaphy Boo, as this word is 
invariably pron. Ixith in Ang. and in Orkn. If Bol 
should be considered as the original form, it corre- 
sponds to Su.-G. bol, which, like ho, Isl. bu, signifies 
cfomicilium. It seems origfnally to have denoted the 
manor-house of a proprietor ; and, in fonner times, 
the property being almost universally allodial; there 
would scarcely be a single proprietor who did not 
cultivate his own lands. 

Teut. boeye, tugurium, domunculum, casa, must cer- 
tainly be viewed as originally the same word. The 
obvious affinity of Gael, hal to Su.-G, bol has been else- 
where mentioned. V. Bal. ft may be added, that 
Teut. balie approaches nearly in signification, denoting 
an inclosuro ; conseptiiin, vallum, Kilian ; a place fenced 
in with stakes being the first form of a town. It may 
be subjoined, that in the Highlands of S. any large 
house, as the manor-house, or that possessed by the 
principal fanner, is called the Ball of such a place, the 
name of the adjoining village or of the lands being sub- 
joined. 

BOODIES,^. pi. Ghosts, hobgoblins. Aberd. 

“By this time it wis growing mark, and about the 
time o’ night that the hoodies begin to gang.” Jounial 
from London, p. 6. 

It might be deduced from A.-S. hoda, Su.-G. hod, 
bud, Belg. boode, a messenger, from bod-ian, to declare, 
to denounce ; spectres being , considered as messengers 
from the dead to the Uvlug ; and A.-S. bofla, and E. 
bode, ^ing used to denote an omen. But it seems to 
be rather originally tlf© same with C, B. hugudhai, hob- 
goblins ; Lhuyd. 

It confirms the latter etymon, that Gael. Bodack is 
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used in the same senae. It seenis properly to denote 
a sort of family spectre. 

Every great family had in former times its Daemon, 
or Genius, with its peculiar attributes. Thus the 
family of Jtothemurchua had the Bodach an dun, or 
ffhost of the hill. Kinchardine'e, the spectre of the 
bloody hand. Oarlinleg house was haunted by Bodach 
Oartin ; and TuUoch Germ's by Maug Moulach, or the 
girl with the hairy left hand.’^ Pennant’s Tour in 8. 
m 1769. p. 156, 157. 

^ ** ‘I have seen,’ he said, lowering his voice, ‘the Bod- 

ach Olas,' ^Bodach Olas?' * Yes ; have you been so 
long at Glennaquoich, and never heard of the Grey 
Spectre ? When my ancestor, Ian nan Chaisteb wasted 
Northumberland, there was associated with him in the 
ex|)edition a sort of southland chief, or captain of a 
baud of Lowlanders, calle<l Halbert Hall. In their 
return through the Cheviots, they quarrelled about 
the division of the great booty they had acquired, and 
oan\e from words to blows. The lowlanders were cut 
off to a man, and their chief fell the last, covered with 
wounds, by the swonl of my ancestor. Since that 
.time, his spirit has crossed the Vich Ian Vohr of the 
day, when any great disaster was impending, but es- 
pecially before approaching death.*" Waverley, iii. 
167, 158. 

BooDiE-lio, 8. A bug-bear, an object of 
terror, Aberd.; synon. Bu, Boo. 

To BOOFF, V. 4. To strike, properly with 
the hand, so sis to produce a nollow sound, 
Fife. 

Boorr, s, A stroke causing a hollow sound, 
ibid.; Bajf, synon. V. Buff, v, and which 
must be viewed as the same differently pro- 
nounced. 

BOOHOO, interj. Used to express contempt, 
accompanied with a projection of the lips ; 
pron. ^u/iuy Roxb. Also, used as a s, in this 
term ; I woudna gi’ a boohoo for you,” ibid. 

To Boohoo, v. w. To shew contempt in the 
mode described above, ibid. 

Bclg. boha, “ a noise, a boast, ado ; " Sewel. 

BOOIT, 8, A hand-lantern. V. Bowet. 

To book, Beuk, V. a. To register a couple 
in the Session-records, in order to the pro- 
clamation of bans, S. 

‘Charles and Isabella were informed that his brother 
and Betty Bodle were' to be bookit on Saturday, that is, 
their names recorded for the publication of the banns, 
in the books of the Kirk-Session." The Entail, i. 232. 

Booking, s. This act of recording is by way 
of eminence denominated the boding, S. 

« “It was agreed that the boohing should take place 
on the approaching Saturday.” Ibid, p. 230. 

BOOL, 8, A contemptuous term for a man, 
especially if advanced in years. It is often 
conjoined with an ^itbet; as ^‘an auld 
6oo/,” an old fellow, S. 

Some said he was a camsheugh hool : 

Nae j^aru nor rapes cou*d hand him, 


Wlien he got on liis fleesome c.owl ; . • 

But may-be tliey miHca’d Kiin. ^ 

A. Wilson's 1790, p. 203. 

This word has beeu viewed m denoting rotundity, 
or some resemblance ^to a howl, of which tbe term is 
considered as merely a provincial proniinciation. Thus, 
an auld hool is understood to signify an old round or? 
corpulent fellow ; and the bool or boh of a tree its* 
round trunk. 

This word seems properly to signify the trunk ; as 
the })Ool of a pipe is the gross pai-t of it which holds 
the tobacco. It is perhaps from Su.-G. bol, the trunk 
of the body, as distinguished from the head and feet. 
It may have come into use, to denote the person, in 
the same manner as body. 

Callender, in his MS. notes on Ihre, vo. Sola, truii- 
cus, mentions the hole of a ^ree’os a synon., and appar- 
ently as a S. phrase. 

** Boll of a tree, the stem, trunk, or bo<ly. North.’’ 
Gl. Grose. 

Isl. hoUur, however, is sometimes used to denote the 
belly ; venter, uterus ; G. Andr. 

BOOL, 8. Bool of a pintstoup, V. BouL. 

To BOOL, Bule, V, n. 1. To weep in a very 
childish manner, with a continued humming 
sound ; generally, to bule an! greets Roxb. 

2. To sii^ wretchedly with a low drawling 
note. The prep, at is added, as, luWC at 
a sang,” ib. 

‘“Ere ever I wist he has my bannot whipped aff, . 
and is booling at a sawm ’’ [psalm]. Brownie of Bods- 
beck, ii. 47. 

Isl. hauUa, Su.-G. hol-a, mugire ; Sw. boel-a, to low, 
to bellow. V. next word. 

BOOLYIE, 8. A loud threatening noise, like 
the bellowing of a bull, Ettr. For. 

If jiot formed from the preceding verb, apparently 
from the same origin. The «. forcibly su^ests the Isl. 
term bauli, taurus, baula, vacca. The E. v. to Bawl 
must be viewed as a pognate term. 

BOOLS of a potyiSpl. Two crooked instru- 
ments of iron, linked together, used for lift- 
ing a pot by the ^rs, S.; also called clips. 

Teut. hoghel, an ina^ument for fastening 

the necks of beasts^to prevent them from being un- 
ruly ; from hogh-en. A.-S. hug-an, to bow, to bend. 
Hence Germ, bugel denotes any thing that circular 
or curved. Thus a stirrup is deubminated, steig-bugel, 
because it is a circular piece oriron, by meabs of which 
one mounts a horse. 

Bool-horned, adj. * Perverse, obstinate, in- 

^ flexible, S. 

This word, it would appear, is from the same origin 
with Bools, as containing a metaph. allusion to a b^t 
that has distorted J^orns. , ^ 

What confirms etymon is, it is pronounced 
booltc-borTie^^, and W. of 'B, A. Bor. buckle- 

horns, “ short crooloB^ horns turned horizontally in« 
wards Gl, Grose, q. hogh^ horns. 

BOON of Lint. V. Bgnb. 

Boon (of shearers), s. A company or band 
of reapers, as many as a fanner employs, 
Dumfr. Loth., pron. q. Buind.. Y. Kemp, v. 
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It 866 ni 9 allied to A. Bor. “to boon or hum; to do 
service to another, aa a copyholder is bound to do to 
tlie lord Gl. G^e. 

Isl. bandit ruricola, buanc^ cives ; q. those who 
dwell together, from bu-a habi^re; Su.-G. bo, id. also, 
cohabitare, whence bonda, ruricola. 

Boon-dinK£R, «. The dinner given on the 
harvest-field to a band of reapers, 8. 

** The youths and maidens — gathering round a small 
knoll by the stream, with bare head and obedient hand, 
waited a serious and lengthened blessing from the 
of the boon-dinner,^' Black w. Mag. July 
1820, p. 376. 

BOONER, adj. Upper, Loth.; prou. like 
Guid^ Blude^ &c. 

This is obviousljy the comparative ; Boonmost, q. v. 
being the superlative, 

Boonermost, s. Uppermost. 

This is an awkward and anomalous form of the 8ui)er- 
lative. 

Howe in a ’tato fur 
There may Willie be, 

Wi' his neb boonermost, &c. 

. Jacchite Relics, i. 25 . V. Boonmost. 

BOONMOST, adj. Uppermost, S. pron. bune- 
mist. 

The man that rampuig was and raving mad— 

The ane he wanted thinks that she* had been. 

Th* unchancy coat, that homwwsi on her lay, 

Made him believe, that it was really sae. • 

Rosrs Jfelenore, p. 60. 

A. -S. hvfan, bu/on, above, and most. 

BOORICK, 8, A shepherd’s hut. V. Bou- 

RACK. 

BOOST, 5. ^A^Bok. V. Buist. 

BOOST, V, imp. Behoved, was under the 
necessity of, Orkn. ; pronounced q. buisty as 
with Or. V. V. Boot, i;. imp, 

BOOT, Bout, s, A sieve, Roxb.; obviously 
con*, from E. bolt, to sift, whence bolter, a 
sieve. 

Johnson derives the E. vi irom Fr. blut-er, id. Per- 
haps it is allied to Isl. bulU,-mpt\iB creber, because of 
the quick motion of the sieve, 

BOOT, But, Boud, Bit, Bud, Boost, v, imp. 
Behoved, was under a necessity of, S. ; He 
boot to do such a thing; he could not avoid 
it. It bit to be ; It was necessary that this 
should take place. 

Tell Jenny Cock, gin she jwr any mair, • 

Ye ken wnere Dick curfuffl’d a’ her hair. 

Took alf her snood ; and syne when she yeed hame, 
Boot say she tint it, nor durst tell for shame. 

w Ross's Heknore, 

And he a hsm'er qa^tions at him spiers ; 

To some o* wbldi he mount but sma* reply, 

But boot to gie a Moherefor for a vihy. 

Nor durst ae word he spak be out o’ joint, 

But a’ he said.^oof just w to the point. 

Shirr^s* Poems, p, 84. 

Boost is used in the W^t of S. : — 

1 flar, that wi* the geese, 

I shortly boost to pasture 

* r the craft some day. 

: Bums, liL 95, 


They both did cry to him above 
To save their souls, for they boud die. 

Minstrelsy Border, ill. 140. 

Bus and bud occur in the same sense in Ywaine and 
Gawin: — 

Then sal ye say, nedes bus me take 
A lorde to do that ye forsake : 

Nedes bus yow have sum nobil knyght 
That wil and may defend your right. 

E. M. Rom. i. 46. 
And when he saw him hud be ded ; 

Than he kouth no better rede, 

Bot did him holy in thair grace. 

Ibid, p. 127. 

Bus, behoves; — bud, behoved,” Gl. 

Formight thai noght fle, bot thairo hxid thalm bide. 

Minot's Poems, p. 20. 

I Chaucer seems to use bode in the some sense: — 

. What should I more to you deuise ? 

Ne bode I ncuer thence go, 

^ ' Whiles that I saw hem daunce so. 

R(nn. Rose, Fol. 113, b. col. 1. 

It may be derived from the A. -S. v. subst. Byth is 
used in the imperat. ; byth, he, let him be ; also, in the 

{ potential and optative, as well as beoth. Byth, heath 
ie, sit, utinam sit, Lye. But most probably it is a corr. 
of behoved, Belg. helw(J‘t. 

BOOT-HOSE, 8, pi. Coarse ribbed worsted 
hose, without feet, fixed by a flap under the 
buckle of the shoe, and covering the breeches 
at the knee, formerly worn instead of boots, 
S. ; synon. Gramashes, 

“His dress was — that of a horse-dealer — a close- 
buttoned jockey-coat, coarse blue upper stockings, 
called boot-hose, because supplying the place of boots.” 
&c. Heart of Mid Loth. ii. 18. 

“He wore boot-hose, and was weel arrayed.” — 
Black w. Mag. Jan. 1821, p. 406. 

BOOTS, Bootes, s, pi. kind of rack 
for tlie leg, formerly used in Scotland for 
torturing criminals ; ” Johns. 

This account is not quite accurate ; as the boots 
were tiaed in order to extort confession of criminality. 

“Lastly, he (Doctor Fian alias .John Cunningham) 
was put to the most severe and cruell paine in the 
world, called the Bootes, who after he had received 
three strokes,” &c. — “Then was ho with all con- 
venient speed; by commandment, convaied againe to the 
torment of the Bootes, w'hercin he continued a long 
time, and did abide so many blowes in them, that 
his legges were crasht and beatiu together as small as 
mightbee, and the bones and flesh so bruised, that the 
bloud and marrow spouted forth' in great abundance ; 
whereby they were made unserviceable for ever.” 
Newes from Scotland, declaring the damnable Life of 
Doctor Fian, 1591. 

“The council ordered him [Ncilson of CJorsack] and 
Mr, Hugh M‘Kail to be tortured with the hoots (for 
they put a pair of iron boots close on the leg, and drove 
wedges between these and the leg, until the marrow 
came out of the bone.” Crookshank’s Hist. i. 203, 
Ed. 1751. 

Bootikin, 8. A dimixi. used in the same sense 
with the preceding verb. 

“ He came above ^nd said, why are you so dis- 
couraged ? You need not fear, there will neither thum- 
bikin nor booUkin oome here. ” Walker's Peden, p. 26. 
The term does not appear to have been of ^neral 
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use in this sen^, but was used perhaps, partly as Rhym- 
ing with ihwmikm^ and partly as es^ressive of de- 
risory Contempt. . 

BOOTYER, 8 . A glutton. V. Byoutour. 

BOOZY, adj. Bushy. V. Bouzy. 

BOR, Boir, Bore, s. 1. A small hole or 
crevice ; a place used for shelter, especially 
by smaller animals, S. 

A sonne hem ful bright 
Schon opon the quene 
At a bore. 

Sir Triatrem, p. 152, 

Schute was the door : in at a boir I blent. 

Police qf Honour t iii. 69. 

Gret wild heists of lim and lith, 

Inmloyd with pissance, strength and pith, 

For feir thame selfis absentit : ^ 

And into hols and bora thame hyd, 

The storme for till eschew. 

BurfVa Pilg. Wataon'a CoU, iL 28, 24. 
The phrase, holes and borea^ is still used in the same 
sense ; and, as in the passage last quoted, with neater 
latitude than the allusion originally admitted, S. 

2. An opening in the clouds, when the sky is 
thick and gloomy, or during rain, is called a 
blue bore^ o. It4a sometimes used metaph. 

“This style pieced us well. It was the first blue 
bore that did appear in our cloudy sky.” Baillie’s 
Lett. i. 171, 

Although the word is not restricted in sense, like E. 
bore, it certainly has the same origin, as u 
signifying a small hole that has been perforatea. Su.-' 
Germ, bar, terebra; Isl. bora, foramen; A.-S. bor-ian, 
to pierce. 

3. To tak {fly or up a bore, to begin to reform 
one’s conduct, Meams; synon. with ‘burning 
over a new leaf.” 

BORAGE GROT, a groat or fourpenny-piece 
of a particular description, formerly current 
in S. 

“Item the auld Englis grot sail pas for xvi d., the 
borage grot as the new grot.” 

This may have been denominated from the use of 
borax as an idloy. Teut. boragie, buglossa. 

BORAL, Borale, Borell, s. An instrument 
for boring, one end of which is placed on the 
bi^east, Teviotd. Hence called a breast-bore, 
Clydes. 

— “A womyll, a borale price xi d., ij pottis, a pane 
price XX 8.” Act. Cone. Dom. A. 14^, p. 106. 

— “A wowmill, a borell price xi d.” Ibid. p. 132. 
This is 63^. a large gimlet, Ettr. For. 

Su.-O. Isl. hor, terebrum ; whence bora, the orifice 
^ made, from bor-a, perforare, Teut, booren, id. 

Boral hole, a hole made by a wimble, Sel- 
kirks. 

—His breist was like ane heck of hay ; 

• His gobe ane round and A>raf hole. 

Hogg* a Hunt of EUdon, p. 321. 

Boral tree, s, , The hai\dle of a wimble, 
Teviotd. 


BORCH, Borgh, Bowroh, Borow, $. 1. A 
surety. The term properly denotes {(person 
who becomes bail for another, for whatever 
purpose. 

Tliar thai tuk, with conforde into playn, 

Sanct Jnone to 6orcA thai suld meyt bailie agayn. 

Wallace, ill. 837. MS. 

He him betuk on to the haly Gaist, 

Saynct Jhone to borch thai suld meite haill and sound. 

im. V. 63. MB. 

i. e. He committed himself to the Holy Spirit, calling 
on St. John as their pledge. V. ibid. v. ^2! 

The way we tuke the tyme I tald to forowe, 

With mony fare wele, and Sanct Johne to borowe 
Of falowe and frende, and thus with one assent, 

We pullit up saile and furth our wayis went. 

King* a Quair, ii. 4. 

“Saint John be your protector, or cautioner. Bor- 
owe signifies a pledge. — It appears to have been an 
ordinary benediction.” Tytler, N. 

The very phrase, used in Wallace and King's Quair, 
occurs in the Canterbury Tales. 

As I best might, I hid fro him my sorwe, 

And toke him by the honde, Stint John to borwe, 

And said him thus ; Lo, I am youro’s all, 

Beth swiche as I have ben to you and shalL 

Squierea Tale, v. 10910. 

Bon Jonson uses burrough in the same sense : — 

— Neighbour Medlay, I durst be hia burrough, 

He would notdooke a true man in the vace. 

Tale of a Tub, Worka, ii. 80. 

It is evident, indeed, from these passages, as well as 
from Wallace, ix. 45, that it was customary in those 
times, when friends were parting, to invoke some saint 
as their surety that they should afterwards have a 
happy meeting. V. Bonalais. This language seems 
evidently borrowed from our old' laws, according to 
which, “gif ony man becummis *ane furth-cummand 
borgh for ane vther, to make him furth-cummand as 
ane haill man, it is s^iiioient, gif he produce him per- 
Bonallie, haill anti sounds before the judge, in lauenful 
time and place.” {^^kepe, Verb. Sign. vo. Borgh* 

2. A pledge ; any thing laid in pawn. 

The King thouoht he wes traist inewch, 

Sen he in bowroh hys landis drewch : 

And let hym with the lettir pasee, 

Till entyr it, as for spokin was. 

% Barbmir, i. 626. MS. 

The term occurs ip judaM in 0 . E. Borow is 
used by Langland in the nrrst sense : — 

—He that biddeth borroweth, k bringeth himself in det, 
For beggors borowen euer, and their is God Almighty,* 
To yela hem that geueth hem, k yet usurie more. 

P. PloUffhmad, 87, h. 

i.e. to repay with interest those who give. Yet seems 
to signify get, obtain. 

But If be liue in the life, that lonpth to do wel, 

For I dare }ye his bold oorov), that do bet wll he ueuer, 
Though do best draw on him day after other. 

Ibid. Fol. 47, b. 

Borgh occurs in Sii^enny t — 

BotrmpiQtefl or wed. 

Where l^ny goes between. 

8pec:S. P.Xm. 

Mr. Ellis, however, mistakes the sense, rendering 
it, borrowing ; whereas borgh means pledge^ or pawn, 
as explainea by the B 3 mon. toeii 
PI. borrowis, — “Quhair ttborjgh is foundin in a court 
vpon a weir of law, that the partie defendar, as to that 
borgh, sail haue fredoxne to be auisit, apd ask leif thair- 
to, and sail haue leif, and quhether he will be auisit 
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within Ck>v% findand borrowis of hia entrie, and his 
anawer within the houre of cause. Acts Ja. i. 1429. 
c. 130. ^it. 1566. c. 115. Murray. Hence the phrase 
Lmiob<nrov>8f q. v. 

A.-S. 6oro, borhf fide-jussor ; also, foenus ; Germ. 
burge, a pledge. Su.-G. borgeny suretyship; Isl. 
aabyrgd, a pledge, according to O. Andr. p. 4, from aa 
debet^and^eorp-a praestare, solvere. Heno^ at aahyrg- 
iasty prae4iare, in perieulo ease de re praeatanda aut 
conservando, veluti — fidejussores ; and aahyrgdar 
nwdry a surety. Ihre derives Su.-G. and Ish borg-ay 
to become surety, from htrg-a^ a perieulo tueri, to pro- 
tect from danger. The idea is certainly most natural. 
For what is suretyship, but warrantiuf^ the nafHy of 
any person or thing ? A. -S. beorg-apy detendere ; part, 
a. ge^horg-eny tutus. The definition mven of aahyrgdy 
y Olaus, exactly corresponds. Tutelse commenaatio, 
ubi quid alteri commissum est, ut is solvat pretium si 
res perierit ; Lex Run. This word, he says, often 
occurs in the Code of Laws ; by which he seems to 
refer to those of Iceland. V. Borkow. 

To Borch, Borgh, w. a. To give a pledge or 
security for, to bail. 

On to the justice liim aelff loud can caw ; 

Lat WB to horch our men fra your fals law. 

At IcylTand ar, that chapyt fra your ayr.” 

Wallacey vll. 434. MS. 

— “Na biachop, &c. sail reijlege, or seik to borgh 
ony persoun, as his awin man, — hot gif the samin per- 
soun be challengit to be hia awin leige man, or dwell- 
and on hierlandis,” &c. Balfour's Pract. i), 340. 

Borow, s. 1. a surety. 

*‘The accioune — again Johne of Wemya, Thomas 
Strang, &o. for the wrangudsa withhalding of iijc mer- 
cis, be resoun of a certane band & obligaciouu contenit 
in ane instrument, & as boromn for Dauid Kynner.” 
Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1479, p. 34. V. Borch. 

2. A pledge. He denyit the borowis fandin 
on him.” Aberd, Reg. 

To Borrow, Borw, v. a, 1. To give security 
for ; applied to property, 

Thare bemoyd that Erie than his land, , 

That lay iu-to the Kyngia hand, 

Fra that the Byschape of Catciiee, 

A a yhe before herd, peryst wea. 

Wyntimm, vil. 9. 31.5, 

2. To become surety fc^jipplied to a person, 

“Gif any man man to answere to 

the soyte oi any partie, eit w he borrowes him, as haill 
fortheumtnaud borgh, and then he is balden, hot allan- 
arlie to appear© his person, to the soyte of the follower, 
and quheu he hes entred him in plaine court to judge- 
ment ; then aught he that him borrowed there to 
appeare,*and bo discharged as law will.” Baron Courts, 
<}.^38. V. also, c,*69. 

Su.-G. borg-a, id. As far aa wo can observe, A.-S. 
horg-ian occurs only in the sense of mutuariy whence 
the E. V. to horrowy as combioiily used. This, however, 
seems to be merely the secondj^y sense of the Su.-G. 
V. as signifying tn^^necome sufeiy. For it would appear 
that anciently, l^ong the Nomiem nations, he who 
received any property in loan, was bound to give a 
pledge or find baft, that he would restore the loan to 
the proper own4r, when demanded. Hence he whs said 
to borrow i^ because of the sOcurity he gave. Ihre 
indeed inveits this order, giving the modem sense as 
the primary one. B^t the other appears most natural, 
and derives support from this circumstance, that suretyt 
ship is not in fact the radical idea. We have seen vo. 
Borch, that the Su.-G. v. is from 6erg-a, to protect. 


Now, suretyship is only one mode of protection. This 
is also oonmmea by the oustoms, which anciently pre- 
vailed in our own oounl^, with respect to borrowing : — 

**Quhen ane thing is lent and borrowtd; that vses 
to be done, sometime be finding of pledgee (borgluy 
cautioners) sometime be giving and receaving of ane 
toad: some time, be band and ^ligation made M faith. 
k promeis, some time be writ, and some time be secur- 
itie of sundrie witnes.— Some things are borrowed and 
lent, be giving and receaving of ane wad. And that 
is done some time, be laying and giving in wad, oattell 
or movehble gudes. And some time be immoveable 
gudes, as lands, tonnements, rents, consistand in 
money, or in other things.” Reg. Maj. B. iii. c. 1. § 
6 . 0 . 2 . § 1 . 2 . 

To Borrow one, to urge one to drink, Aug. 

This word is evidently the same with that already 
explained, as signifying to pledge, used in an oblique 
sense. For when one pledgee another in company, he 
engages to drink after him : and in ancient times it 
was generally understood, that he who pledged another, 
was engaged to drink an eqilal ouantity. 

An ingenious correspondent observes ; “ This seems 
merely to mean, — to pledge, from horg-euy id. The 
erson pledging was security for him who took the 
raught; as a man's throat, in those rude days, was 
often in danger on such occasions.” 

Borrowgange, Borrowgang, s. ‘A state 
of suretyship. 

“The pledges compeirand in courts, either they con- 
fes their borrowgange (cautionarie) or they deny the 
same.” Reg. Maj. lii. c. 1. § 8. 

The letter in the termination of the word, must 
be prop, as in langyfangy kc. It is, accordingly, writ- 
ten borrowgang by Balfour. 

“ Quheu the pledge [surety] comperis in judgment, 
athrj: he confessis and grantis that ho is pledge tor the 
debt, or denyis the samin. Gif he grantis the borrowr 
gangy he is haldin to preive that he is quyt© and fr4 
thairanent, be ressoun of payment thoirof maid be him, ” 
kc, Pract. p. 192. 

' According to Skinner, from A.-S. horgy borhy a surety, 
and gangcy which, used os a tennination, he says, sig- 
nifies state or condition. I can find no evidence that 
the word is thus used ih A. -S. It occurs, however, in 
a similar sense in Su.-G. Thus edgaangy higgaangy are 
rendered by Ihre, actus jurandi, atergaangs erf, jura- 
mentum irritum ; and ganga <Uery caussa cadere. V. • 
Ihre v. Oaa ; which although simply signifying to go, 
is also used in a juridical sense. Borrowgange may 
thus be merely the act of going or entering as a surety. 

“ Ordinis that the borowin that the said Issobell fand 
for the deliucring agane of the said gudis to the said 
prouest & channouns for the said annuale be dischargeit 
of thar horowgang,*^ Act, Pom. Cone. A. 1492, p, 
260. 

BORD, 8. 1. A broad hem or welt, S. 

2. The edge or border of a woman’s cap, S. 

Her mutch is like the driven snaw, 

Wi' bord of braw fin© pearliu. 

A. Douglas's PotmSy p. 145. 

For etymon V. Buri>e. 

BORD ALEXANDER. 

In a list of donations to the altar of S.‘ Fergus in the 
church of 'St, Andrews are the following articles : — 
“Itemunum intcgrufiii veati&entum sacerdotale ex le 
Bord Alexander mt4^ turn cum pullis. Item unam 
dalmaticam de le Bord Aie^yinder rubei ooloria. Item 
unum frontal© de le Bord Alexemder,'* MS. Script. 

*ciro. A. D. 1526, penes Civit. Sil^ Andrie. 
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This appears to have been a sort of cloth manu- 
factured at Alexandria, and other towns in Egypt, in 
French called Bordat, Petite etoffe ou tisau etroit, 
qui se fabrique en quelques lieux d^Egypte, parti 
culierement au Caire, a Alexandrie et a Damiette.** 
Diet. Trev, 

Monthis Bord^ apparently, the ridge or longi- 
tudinal summit of a mountain. 

All landis, quhairever thay be. 

In Scotland's partis, has merenis thr6 ; 

Heid-roume, water, and monthis beyrd, 

As eldren men has maid record. 

Heid-roumo is to the hill direct, . 

Fra the haugh callit in efTect. 

Betwix twa glennis ane nwnthis hord 
Divydis thay twa glennis ; I stand for it [1. for’d]. 

Water cumand fra ane glen held, 

Divydis that glen, and stanchis feid 
Thortron burnis in monthis hie 
Sail stop na heid roume, thoch thay be. 

Ane bord brokln in dennis deep 
Sail hald the lyne, and plummiing keip. 

BaU'ouf^s Pract, p. 439. 

This sense is nearly allied to that of IsU bord^ as 
signifying a margin or extremity. The same word is 
used in moat of the northern l^j^ages, as weU as in 
Pr., to denote the highest part of the hull of a ship, 
that which is above tne water. 

BORDEL, 8» A brothel, Dunbar. 

Fr. hordelt id., Si^-G. A.-S. 6ord, a house. The 
dimill, o! this, llw was L. B. hordelUum^ hordil-e, 
tu^riolum, cujns geneids quum olim moretricum sta- 
bula essent. Hence the Fr. word. 

Bordellar, s . a haunter of brothels. 

• had nane sa fanailiar to hym, as fidlaris, 6or- 

dellariSf makerellis, and gestouris.’’ Bellend. Cron. B. 

. V. c. i. Ganionest Boeth. 

BORE, 8, A crevice. V. Bor. 

BORE’S- (or BOAR’S) EARS, s. pL The 
name given to the Auricula, S, B. Primula 
auricula, Linn. 

A bear is called a hoar, 8., es^cially S. B. This 
resembles the pronunciation of the Scandinavian na- 
ations, bioern. Hence bioem-oron^ auricula ursi. 

BORE-TREE, h, Sambucus nigra. V. Bouu- 

tree. 

BOREAU, 8, An executioner. V. Buuio. 
•BORGOHT, 8. A surety. 

. This is the truly guttural orthography of the Aberd. 
R^. ; enough to burst the wind-pipe of our southern 
neighbours. V. Boroh. 

Lattin to borqh, Laid in pledge. 

** In the aotioune — agane John Crosare — for the 
wrangwiss takin frae the saide Alex', of 1 scheip k a 
kow, quhilkis war ordanit of before be the lorais of 
consale to haue bene kUtin to horgh to the saide Alex*. 

^ to a certane day ; — quhilkis gudis forsaide war lattin 
to horgh to*th6 saide Alex'.” Acts Audit. A. 1482, 

p. 100. 

Lattin is the part. pa. of the v. Xuf, let, as sig- 
nifying to lay. 

Teut. Uieten zijn^ ponere ; Kilian. 

To STREK, or 8TRYK, A BORGH, to enter into 
suretyship or cautionary on any ground. 

“Quhare twa partiis apperis at the bar, and the taife 


drth a horgh apone a weir of law,” &Oo Ja. I. A. 
1429. V. Wbir of Law. Stryk^ Edit. 1666. 

** In all the editions of the Acts of Parliament pre- 
ceding the last, the phrase in the ^tatute 1429 is printed 
to airyke, or stiike, a horgh* This is unquestionably a 
mistake of the Editors for the word drek^ to stretch or 
offer for aooeptanoe ; as— the oorrespondmg phrase in 
the original forensic language, is tjAendert plegium.-^ 
Following the oldest of the Acts of James I., I 
. have thus avoided what appears to me to be a pal^ble 
blunder.” Communicated by T. Thomson, Esq. Dep. 
Clerk Register. 

There can be no doubt of the propriety of this cor.- 
reotion. 

BORGH, s. A surety. V. Borch. 

BORN. 

Harry the Minstrel, when speaking of Corspatrick’s 
treachery in going over to the English, makes this re- 
flection : — 

Is nayne in warld, at scaithis ma do mar, 

Tlian weile trastyt in bom familiar. 

Wallace, i. 112. MS. 

In edit. 1648 it is, 

Then well trusted a borne familiar. 

I am at a loss to know whether this should be under- 
stood according to the sense given in the edit, just now re- 
ferred to. In this case m must be an error in the MS. 
for ane* But born may have some affinity to Isl. 6or- 
gun, Su.-G. borgen, suretyship ; or Isl. borgin, assisted, 
from herg-a, A. -S. htorg-an, a perieulo tueri, servare ; 
q. one under contract or oblig^iou ; or to Su.-G. bur, 
a habitation, as living tuider tne same roof. 

The idea that bom has some other sense' than the 
obvious one, might seem to be supported from the 
manner in which it is written in M». as if it were a 
contraction, bom. This of itself, however, is no wise 
decisive ; because it is often written in the same manner 
elsewhere ; perhaps as a contr. of A.-S. horen, natus. 

BORNE-DOWN, part, adj. Depressed, in 
body, in mind, or in external circumstances, 
S. . 

‘‘Your judgment is with the Lord, — for, your zealo 
and care to have yCur reformation spred amount other 
opprest and borne-down churches.” Pet. North of Irel. 
Acts Ass. 1644, p. 215; ; 

BORN-HEAD, / Str^ht forward in an 
impetuous manner^ Ettr. Bor. ; synon. Horn-- 
head, 

— “For ought he kens, ye may be carrying him 
bom-head to his honoxir just now.^’ Perils of Man, i. 
242. 

Borne-head, adj. Headlong, furious, Upp. 
Clydes. 

Probably from Teut. 6or-e>i*,A.-S. baer»en, iollete, 
levare, prae se ferrs^l boren, part, jffa, ; q. with 
the head borne, or carried before, or pushing forward, 
like a butting ox. , - 

BORNE-J14i), vFtirioi^ Upp. Clydes. 

BORNSHET, «. A compontion for protec- 
tion from being plundered by nn army. 

— “ He joined with Holke^ being both as Simeon and 
I/evi, — exacting gr^t contribution, and bomeshets, or 
oomj^itions, pressing an infinite deale pf money out 
of tne Duke of Saxon’s hereditary lands.” Monro’s 
Exped. P. u. p. 154. 
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Evidentiii allied to Teut. horgh-en^ in tutum recipere, 
servare. The tenn may have been formed from Sw. 
horgen, bail, security, and skaU-aj to rate, to value ; or 
Teut. bargh-en^ and Bchatt-en^ to tax, whence achaUing, 
taxation. 

•BORRA, Bobradh, «. A con^ries of stones 
covering cells, Highlands of S. 

*^Borra^ or Borradh^ is alto a pile of stones, but 
differs from a caim in many respects, viz. in external 
figure, being always oblong, in external construction, 
and in its size and design. This immense pile of stones 
was, till last summer, nearly 40 yards long, of con- 
siderable breadth, and amazing depth. At the bottom, 
from the one end to the other, there was a number of 
small apartments or cells, end to end, each made up of 
5 or 7 large flags. Each cell was a^ut 6 feet long, 4 
broad ; and such of them as remained to be seen in our 
time, about five feet high. One large flag made up 
each side ; and another, which was generally of a 
curved figure, to throw off the water, covered it for a 
roof : the end sometimes was made up of two, and an 
open between them wide enough for a man to soueezo 
himself through : sometimes there was only 1 nag in 
the end, and only half as high as the side flags, so tliat 
the en^ was over it. They were generally built on 
an eminence, where the fall of the water was from 
thence on either side ; and when that was not the case, 
the cells were at some distance from the bottom of the 
pile or horradK The cells were not always in a straight 
line from end to end ; but they were always so regular, 
as that the same communication pervaded the whole. 

“ There are various conjectures about their use and 
design. Borne think they were burying places for the 
ashes of heroes and great warriors, and numau bones 
have been often fouim in them. Others believe them 
to have been concealed beds or skulking places for 
robbers and plunderers. I think it much more pro- 
bable, that they wore places of concealment, not for 
plunderers, but for booty,” P. Kilfinan, Argyles. 
Stat. Acc. xiv. 527, 528. 

Whatever might be the original design of erecting 
these buildings, they seem to of the very same kind, 
although on a smaller scale, with those elsewhere called 
Brughs, Broughs, Burghs, or Piets* J louses. From 
the minute description ^ven of ono of these in the vi- 
cinity of Kirkwall in Orkney, there can bo no doubt 
that they were constructed on the same general plan, 
if not by the same people. V. Bairy’s Orkney, p. 99, 
100. It is probable, indeed, that in an early age this 
part of Argyleshiro was occupied by Piets, as Col- 
umba is said to have received |tii from their king. 

Borra, or borradh, indeed, as applied to such a 
mound, must be viewed, if traced to Gael., as used 
with a considerable degree of violence. For it pro- 
perly denotes a swelling. I am, therefore, inclined to 
thmk that the term thus written was only a corruption 
of Goth borgh or burgh ; especially as the latter desig' 
nation is equivalent to that of Picta* House. V. 
Brugh. * 

It is worthy of observation, that the traditionary re- 
collection of this very ancient mode of building seems 
to bo yet retained in our country, in the name which 
childr^ give to thu little houses which they build for 
play, V. Boubach. 

BOBRAL TREE. It is supposed that this 
may denote the bour^treey or common elder ; 
as boys bore ii for their popguns. 

Bound the hillock, on the lea, 

Bound the auld horral tree. 

Or bourock,by the bufn-side ; 

Deep within the bogle-howe, 


Wi’ his haffats in a lowe, 

Wons the waefu’ wirricowe. 

Brownlie of Bodsbeck, i. 215, 217. • 

BORREL, 8. An instrument for piercing, a 
borer, S.*A. 

** Borr els for wrights, the groce iii 1.” Bates, A, 
1011. V. Boral. 

BORRET, 8. A term which had been ancient- 
ly given to bombasin in S. 

**Bombasie or borrets, narrow, the single peece cont. 
XV elns — XX 1.” Rates, A. 1611. Boratocs, ib. 1670, 
p. 7. 

This name has been borrowed from Holland j Belg. 
borcU, ** a certain light stuff of silk and fine wool 
Sewol. 

BORROWING DAYS, the three last days of 
March, Old Style, S. 

These days being generally stormy, our forefather 
have endeavoured to account for this circumstance, by 
pretending that March bori'owed them from April, that 
ne might extend his power so much longer. 

“There eftir I entrit in ane grene forrest, to con- 
tcmnil the tendir yong frutos of grene treis, be cause 
the borial blaatis of the thro borouing dais of Marche 
hed chaissit the fragrant flureise of euyrie frute trie 
far athourtthe foildis.” Compl. S. p. 58. 

“ His account of himself is, that he was born on the 
borrowing dags ; that is, on one of the three last days 
of March 1688, of the year that King William came 
in, and that he was baptized in hidlings, (i. c. secretly), 
by a Presbyterian minister the following summer, as 
the Curates were then in the kirks.” — P, Kirkmichael, 
Dumfr. Statist. Acc. i. 57. 

Various simple rhymes have been handed down ou 
this subject. The following are given in Gl. Compl : — 
March horratoit fra Avorill 
Three days, and they Were ill. 


March said to Aporill, 

I see throe hogs upon a hill ; 

But lend your three first days to me, 

And I'll be bound to gar them die. 

The first, it sell be wind and weet ; 

The next, it sail bo snuw and sleet ; 

The third, it sail be sic a freeze. 

Sail gar tne birds stick to the trees.— 

But when the bi/rrowed days were gaiie, 

The three silly hogs came nirplin hame. 

The first four lines are almost entirely the same, as 
this rhyme is repeated in Angus. Only after these, 
the hogs are made to defy the wrath of both these 
months, saying ; — 

Had we our piggies biggit fow of fog, 

And set on tho sunny side of the shew, 

We would bide the three best blasts, 

That March or Averill couth blaw. 

Then it follows 

When thal three days were come and gano, 

The silly twa hoggies came happin hame. 

For only two of the three survived tho storm. 

Brand quotes the following observations on the 3lBt 
of March, from an ancient calendar of the Church of 
Rome : — 

Rustica fabula de natura Mensis. 

Nomina rustica 6 Dierum, qui sequentur 
In Aprili. ceu ultltni sint Martii. 

The rustic Fame concerning the nature of the Month. 
The rustic names of sjx days, which follow 
In April, or may be me last of March.” 

Popular Antiq, p. 378. 
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He views these observationB as having a common 
origin with the vulgar idea in respect to the borrowed 
days, as ho designs them, according to the mode of ex- 
pression used, as would seem, in the N. of England. 
Although we generally speal^ of them as piree, they 
may be mentioned as six, in the calendar, being counted 
as repaid. 

Those, who are much addicted to superstition, will 
neither Iwrrow nor lend on any of these days. If any 
one should propose to borrow from them, they would 
consider it as an evidence, that the person wished to 
employ the article borrowed, for the puiTposes of witch- 
craft, against the lenders. 

Some of the vulgar ima^e, that these days received 
their designation from the conduct of the Israelites 
in borrowing the property of the Egyptians. This ex- 
travagant idea must have oxiginated, partly from the 
name, and partly from the circumstaaice of these days 
nearly corresponding to the time when the Israelites 
left Egypt, which was on the 14th day of the month 
Abib or Nisan, including part of our March and April. 

I know not, whether our western magi suppose that 
the inclemency of the borrowing days has any relation, 
to the stonn which proved so fatal to the Egyptians. 

In the Highlands, the same idea is commonly re- 
ceived ; with this difference, that the days are coiv- 
siderably antedated, as the loan is also reversed. 

“The Faoilteach, or three first days of February, 
serve many poetical puiyoses in the highlands. They 
we said to have \)een oorrotoed for some puroose by 
February from January, who was bribed by lebniary 
with three young sheep. 

“These throe jday&. by highland reckoning, occur 
l>etween the 1 1th ada I6th of February : and it is ac- 
counted a most favourable prognostic for the ensuing 
year, that they should be as stormy as possible. If 
they should be fair, then there is no more good weather 
to be expected through the spring. Hence the Faoil- 
teach is used to signify the very ultimatum of bad 
w'oather.” Grant’s Superstitions of the Highlanders, 
ii. 217. 

An observation has been thrown out, on this article, 
in a Review of the Dictionary in the Literary 
Panorama for Dec. 1808, which deserves to be men- 
tioned because of the ingenuity which it discovers ; — 
“Has this any relation,” it is enmiircd, “to the 
ancient story of the supplomentaiy five days at the 
end of tlio year, after the^length oi the year had been 
detennined by astronomical observations to be 365 
days, instead of 360 ? Those days were not included 
' in any of the months, lest they should introduce dis- 
order among them ; but after a revolution of the 
whole. The Egyptians had a fable on this subject, 
importing that Thoth, their Mercury, won these five 
days from the Moon, by a cast of dice ; but some, from 
the character pf the wmner, thought them rather bor- 
rowed (stolen) than honestly come by.” Col. 43. 

It is certainly a singular coincidence, that, with our 
forefathers, the year terminated near the end of March. 
The change took place A. 1599. 

“The next year,” says Spotswood, — “by publick 
ordinance was appointed to have the beginning at the 
calends of January, and from thenceforth so to Con- 
tinue ; for before that time, the year with us was 
reckoned from the 25 of March.” Hist. p. 466. 

It is well known, that the ancient Saxons and Danes 
reckoned by Lunar years, which reduced the number 
of days to 360. Worm. Fast. Dan. Lib. i. c. 11. But 
I have met with no historical evidence of their adding 
the intercalary days at the end of the year ; or of this 
being done in our own country,. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that the strange idea of March bor- 
rowing a certain number of days from the month suc- 
ceeding, might seem to afford a presumption that scmie- 
thing of this kind bwi been done, although beyond the 
age of history. other circumstances satisfactory, 


no good objection could arise from the cammencement 
of month a few days earlier than what corresponds 
to the Borroroing Days ; this might be ascribe to the 
distance of time : nor, even from the differenoe as to 
the number of the days, for, as was formeHy observed, 
in an old Roman calendar, six days arO mentioned, 
which may be given to April ; ana thjs number, ex- * 
ceeding the difference between the lunar and solar 
year only by eighteen hours, might correspond to that 
of the borrovnng days, if counted not only as borrowed, 
but as repaid. 

BOKROW-MAILL, Burrowmail, s. The 
annual duty payable to ' the sovereign by a 
burgh for the enjoyment of certain rights. 

“That his Majesties burgh off Abirdene — wes — 
doted with ampill priuiletlges & immunityes for the 
yeiiiio payment of the soume of tua hundereth thret- 
tene punifis sex schillingis audit pennyes of borrow 
main, specifeit and conteanit in the rightis and in- 
feftmentis maid to the said burgh thairvpoun.” Acts 
Ja. VI. 1617, Ell. 1816, p. 679. V. Mail, tribute. 

BORROWSTOUN, «. A royal burgh, S. 

“The postman with his bell, like the betherel of 
some ancient borougFs town summoning to a burial, is 
in the street, and warns me to conclude.” Ayrs. Le- 
gatees, p. 26. 

Borrowstoun, adj. Of or belonging to a 
boi^ough, S. 

— “According to the order in the act of Parliament, 
in the year 1693, borrowetoun kirks being alwayes ex- . 
cepted.” Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, VI. 142. 

Hence the title of that 6ne» old poem, “The 
rowstoun Mous, and the Land wart Mous.” Kvergr. 
i. 144. 

BOS, Boss, Bois, adj. 1. Hollow, k 

Ano grundyn dart let he glyde, 

And porsit the bois, hill at the brade syde. 

Lcmg. Vvrgil, 16. 34. 

Thare targis bow thay of the licht sauoh tre. 

And bos buckleris couerit with corbulye. 

'Ibid, 230. 23. 

“A boss sound,” that which is emitted by a body 
that is hollow, S. 

..T 

2. Empty. A sbOT. without a kernel, is said 

to be boss. is also used to denote 

the state of the^mach when it is empty, 
or after long abstinence, S. 

Gin Hawkte,shou’d her milk but loss 
Wi' eating poison'd blades, or dross ; 

Or shou'd her paunyh for want grow boss, 

Or lake o’ cheer, 

A witch, the guide-wife says, right cross, 

Pr deil’s been here. 

Morison's Poems, p. 38. 

3. In tbe same 4^^, it is m0taph. applied to 
the mind.; .^^tenotiiog n weak or i^orant 
person* Ofie & ^ to b^^nae boss man,” 
who has a consi^li^able shim of understand- 
ing, S. B. 

He said, he gloom’d, and shook his t^lok boss heail. 

* Jtamsajfis Poems, I 286. 

4. Applied to a person who is dmaejated by 
some internal msease. Of wiph a one it is 
often sai^ IJe*s a* boas within,” S. 
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5. Used to idenote ft large window forming a 
recess, or perhaps of a semicircular form re- 
sembling that which is now called a bow^ 
window. 

“ So he began, — eayina to the whole lordia of Parlia- 
ment, and to the rest of thame that war accuseria of 
hia brother [Lord Lyndaay] at that tyme, with the rest 
of the lordia tHbt war in the summondis of forfaltrie, 
who war entred in the hoa window and thair to thoall 
an aaayze, according to, thair dittay,” &g. Pitscottie’a 
Cron. p. 235. “ Into the Boaa Windon,'' Ed. 1768, p. 
153. 

6. Poor, destitute of worldly substance, S. B. 

He’s a gueed lad, and that’s the best of a*. 

And for the gear, his father well can draw : 

For he’s nae^sa, six score o* lambs this year ; 

That’s heark’ning gueed, the match is foer for feor. 

Rosa's Utlmore^ p. 21. 

The origin is undoubtedly Teut. bosse, umbo. This 
might seem allied to 0. B. boez, boss, elevaticu 

Boss, Booe, 9. Any thing hollow. 

The Houlet had sick awftil cryis 
Thay corrospondit in the skyis, 

, As wind within a hoes. 

Bv/rd^ WaisorCs CoU. ii. 26. 

The, ho88 qf the side, the hollow between the riba and 
the haunch, S. 

Boss of the bodyy the forepart of the body from 
the chest downwards to the loins ; a phrase 
almost obsolete, S. 

Bossness, 8 . 1, Hollowness, S. 

2. Emptiness ; often applied to the stomach, 

S. 

Bossins, b. pi. Apertures left in ricks, for the 
admissiop of air, to preserve the grain from 
being heated, Lanarks.; synon. Fause-house. 
From Boss, hollow. 

BOSKIE, adj. Tipsy, Loth. 

Tent, buys, ebrius ; pocyilis indulgere. 

BOSKILL, 8 , An opeiil^ in the middle of 
a stack of corn, made % pieces of wood 
fastened at the top, Boxb. ; synon. Fause- 
houBBy Ayrs. 

Perhaps from its resemblance to a kiln or kUl in form, 
and having nothing within it, q. a boss or empty kill. 

BOSS, Boibs, a, 1. A small cask. 

“He [the BuJtjiof Albany J‘ desired of the Captain 
licence for to two boiaes of wines, who gave 

him leave gladly, provided the 5oasee himself : and 
then the Duke se^kis familiar servant to the French 
ship, and prayed him to send two boaws full of Mal- 
vesy, — The boasea were of the quantity of two gallons 
the piece.’’ Pitscottie, 4 >. 83, 84. 

2. A bottle, perhaps one of earthen ware ; such 
. as is now vulgarly called a grey-beard. 

Thair is Sue pair of boaaia. gude and fyne, 

Thay hold ane galloun-fail of Gaskan wyne. 

. Poems, p. 71. 


Klaewhere, however, it signifies such as are made of 
leather : — 

Tua Uadhering bosses he hes bought ; 

Thay will not brek. albeit they fall ; 

“Thir atrapls of trie destroy is vs all, 

“ They brek so monv, 1 may uoebt byde it.” 

Legend Bp. St. AndtoU, Poms \Qtk Cent. p. 338. 

3. In pL bosses^ boissesy a term of contempt, 
conjoined with auid, and applied to persons 
of a despicable or worthless character, 
“Reasonit — for the pairt of the Clergie, Hay, Doan 
of Restalrig, and certane auld Bosaen with him." 
Knox’s Hist. p. 34. 

“ The Bischope preichit to his Jackmen, and to some 
auld Boiaaea of the toun ; the soume of all his aermone 
was, They aay we aould preic/te, quhy not f Better laH 
thryve^ nor nevir thryve : Had ua still for your Butchopi\ 
and we sail provydt better the nixt iymef^ Ibid. p. 44. 

In the first of these passages, bosses is absurdly reii- 
dered Bishops^ Lend. edit. p. 37* In MS. I. it is bosis^ 
in II. bosses. 

I know not whether the term, as thus used, has any 
affinity to Bclg. buys, amicus, sodalis, from buys, 
drunken ; q. pot-companions. It may indeed be merely 
what we would now call debauchees. Debauched was 
formerly written deboist, O. E. “ He led a most dis- 
solute and dehoist life.” Camus’ Admir. Events, 
Lond. 1639. n. 126. — “The good man extreamly hating 
deboysenesse,^ — Ibid. p. 145. FromFr. bob'e, to drink, 
is formed bohson, drink. Its proper meaipng may 
therefore bo topers. 

Sw. hws is expl. “a stout fellow.” De, aera goda 
hussar. They are old companions, they are hand and 
glove one with another ; Wideg. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that Lyndsay 
uses it, as if it hterally signified a cask : — 

Thoobt .some of yow bo glide of conditiouii, 

Reddy to ressaite new recent wyne : ^ 

I speak to you auld B<mis of peril itiouii, 

Returne in time, or yo rin to rowyne. 

Warkis, p. 7i 1692. 

Fr. husse is a cask for holding wines. Diet. Trev. 
Shall we suppose that this word was used metaph. 
to denote those who were supposed to deal pretty 
dy in this article ; as wo now speak of “a seasoned 
?” 

BOT, conj. But. This is often confounded 
with huty prep, signifying without. They 
are, however, as Mr. Tooke has observed, 
originally distinct; and are sometimes clearly 
distinguished by old writers. 

Bot thy werke sail endure in laudo and glorie 
But spot or fait condigne eteme memone. 

Doug. Virgil, Pref. 3. 62, 63. 
Bot laitb me war, hut vther offences or Cryrae, 

Ane rural body suld intertrik my ryme. 

Ibid. 11. 63. 

See many other examples, Divers. Purl. 193-200. 
Aocording to Mr. Tooke, bot is the iraperat. of A.-S. 
bot-an, to Doot ; hut, of beon-utan to be-out. There is, 
however, no such A.-S. verb as boUan, The v. is bet- 
an. Supposing that the particle properly denotes 
addition, it may be from the part. pa. ge-botan, or from 
the s, hot, bote, emendatio, reparatio. If A.-S. butan, 
without, be originally from the v, beon-utan, it must 
be supposed that the same analogy has been preserved 
in Betg. For in this language bmjien has the same 
meaning. 

A.-S. huian^ baton, are used precisely as S. bzit, 
Mrithout. “ Otoe of them sbaU not fall on the ^ound, 
butan eowrun faeder, without your Father Matt. x. 
29. “ Hare ye not r6ad how tne priestp in Ike temple 
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profane the Sabbath, and eynt hutan leahtre^ and are 
blame?” Matt.*xii. 5. Even where rendered 
besides, it has properly the same meaning. “They that 
had eaten wore al>out five thousand men, htUan tm/um 

' and cildum, I)e8ide8 women and children Matt. xiv. 
21. i.e. women and children being excepted, left out, 
or not included in the numeration. 

BOTAND, But-and, prep. Besides. 

Give owre your house, ye lady fair, 

Give owre your house to me, 

Or I sail breun yoursel therein, 

Bot and your babies three. 

Edom o’ Q&i'dan, Percy's Reliques, i. 88. 

I have into the castle-law 
A meir but and a fiUie. 

Watson's Coll. i. 59. 
Adieu, madame, my mother dear, 

Rut and niy sisters three I 

Minstrelsy Border, i. 222. 

BOTAND, adv. 1. But if, except; in MS. 
two words. 

Bot quhar God helpys quhat may withstand ? 

Bot and we say the sutnfastnes, 

Thai war sum tyme erar may then les. 

Barbour, L 457. 

2. Moreover, besides, 

Scho sail thairfor ho colt Madame ; 

Botaiui the laird maid Knycht. 

, Grit, grit ia thgir grace, 

Howbeit thafr rents be slicht. 

. V' . Maitland Poenis, p. 188. 

In the latter senae, it is from A.-S. hutan, praeter. 

BOTANO, 8. A piece of linen dyed blue. 

**Botano8 or peeces of linnin litted blew, the peece 
— iii, 1.” Kates, A. 1611. 

“^ofrinoe* or blow linfiig.” Kates, A. 1670. 

Fr. boutant, etoffe qui se fait a Montpelier. Panni 
spex^ies. Diet. Trev. 

BOTCAKD, 8. A sort of artillery used in 
S. in the reign of Ja. V. 

“The Kin^ gart Send to the Castle of Dunbar to 
Captain Monce, to- borrow some artillery, — and re- 
ceived the same, in manner as after follows ; That is 
to say, Two great canons thrown-mouthed, Mow and 
her Marrow, with two great Botcards, and two Moyans, 
two Double Falcons, and Four Quarter Falcons, with 
their powder and bullets, and gunners for to use them 
confonn to the King’s pleasure.” Pitscottie, p. 143. 
V. Moyan. 

The same instruments seem to be afterwards called 
hattars, “Of artillery and canons, six* great cnl- 
verings, six battars, six double-falcons, and. thirty 
field-pieces.” Ibid. p. 173. 

This seems to be what the Fr. call bastarde, “a 
demie cannon, or demie culveriu ; a smaller piece of 
any kind,” Cotgr. ; evidently by a metaph. use of the 
term sig^ying spurious, q. a spurious culverin, one 
that is not of the full size. 

BOTE, Bute, s. 1. Help, advantage; E. ioof, 
Doug. 

2. Compensation, satisfaction ; Acts Pari. pass. 

A.-S. bote, id. from heUan, emendare, restaurare ; 
Belg. hoeXe^ a fine, a penalty, hoet-en, to make amends, 
to satisfy; Su.-G. hot, compensatio, boUa, to make 
satisfaction. This woM is variously combined. 

Bote, ane auld Saxon worde, signifies compen- 
sation, or satisfaction ; as man-bote^ thitf-bote : Ana in 
all excambion, or oossing of laudes or gears moveable, 


the ane partie that gettis the better, giiu« tme bote, or 
compensation to the vther.”^ Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. 
Bote, 

Kin-bote, compensation or ‘‘assithment for 
the slaughter of a kinsman ;” Skene, Verb. 
Sign. 

A.-S. cyn, cognatio, and bote, ^ 

Man-bot, the compensation fixed by the law, 
for killing a man, according to the rank of 
the person. Ibid. 

A.-S. man-hot, id. This word occurs in the laws of 
Ilia, who began to rei^i A. 712. c. 69. In o. 75. it is 
enacted, that he who ^all kill any one who is a god- 
father, or a godson, shall pay as much to the kindred 
of the deceased, sioa ike swa seo maubot deth the ihaem 
hlaford sceal; as is necessary for compensating 
slaughter to a lord. In Su.-G. this is callea Tnansfto^, 
which is mentioned by Ihre as equivalent to Wereld, 
V. Veegelt. 

Theift-bote, compensation made to the king 
for theft. 

“ The Wergelt, or Theiftbote of ane theife. is threttie 
kye.” Reg. Maj. Index. V. 1. Stat. Rob. I. c. 8. 

BOTHE, Booth, Buith, s. A shop made 
of boai^s ; either fixed, or portable, S. 

Lordw are left landles be vnlele lawis. 

Burges bryngis hame the hothe to breid in the balkis. 

Doug. Virgil, 238. b. 41. 

i.e. They bring home their wooden shops, and lay 
them up on the croas-beanis of the roofs of their hoiiseik, 
as if they could bring them profit there. It is 8|K)ken 
ironically ; perhaps in allusion to hens hatching on 
spars laid across the baulks, Doug, also uses buith, 
238., b. 11. 

Hence the Luckenhooths of Edinburgh, wooden shops, 
as not to be carried away, made for being locked up. 
V. Lttckkn. 

This has been traced to Gael, bd, id. But it seems 
to have a closer connexion with Teut. hoede, bode, 
domunciila, casa, Kilian ; Su.-G. hod, tabenia mer- 
catorum, apotheca ; Isl. hud, tabema, a wooden house. 
Ilann song me^ssu um dagin. epter a giahakka upp fra 
bud Veslfirdinga ; He sdng mass, next day, on the 
e«lgc of the chasm above the booth of Westfirding; 
Kristnisaga, p. 89. ^ B. hoda, hotha, Ihre seems to 
think that the Su.-Q^' word is allied to Moea-G. hiwd, 
A.-S. heod, a table, l^auso the ancients exposed their 
wares on benches or tables. 

The origin of Sd'.-O. hod, mansio; tabema, tugu- 
rium, — is undoubtedly ho or hua, primarily to prepare, 

• to build ; in a seobmiary sense, to inhabit. There can 
be as little doubt, bod and both, buith, bothie., are 
radically the same word. In Mod. Sax., and in the 
language of Nawau and Hesse, boeye, which more 
nearly resembleijiv^Je^i;,, is synon. with boede, bode, 
signifying tugurn^fdomuncula. 

Bothib, 1. A^ttage, often used 

to denote a place where labouring servants 
are lodged ; S. 

** Happening to enter a nAserable bothie or cottage, 
about two milea from X^rwick, 1 was surprised to 
serve an earthen-ware tea-pot, of small dimensions, 
simmering on n peat-fire.” Neill’s Tour, p. al. 

“RepeateiUy — have I had the sight of a •Gael, who 
seemed to plunge his weapon into the body of Men- 
teith,— of that yonng nobleman in the scarlet laced 
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cloak) who haa just now left the hothy,*' Leg. Montr. 
Tales, 3 seP. iv. 201. 

Su.-G. hodf a house, a oottage ; Gael, hothag, hothan^ 
a'cot. 0. B. hythod; Arm. hothu ; Ir. both, a cottage, 
a booth ; Fr. boutique, V. Botke. 

2. It sometimes denotes a wooden hut. 

Fare thee well, my native cot, 
liothy of the birken tree I 
Sair the heart, and hard the lot, 

0' the lad tliat parte wi’ thee. 

Jacobite Relics^ ii. 189. 

Bothie-MAN, 3. Equivalent to E. Und,, and 
borrowed from the circumstance of hinds 
inhabiting bothies^ Perths. 

To BOTHER, Bather, v. a. To teaze one 
b^ dwelling on the same subject, or by con- 
tinued solicitation, S. 

This has been viewed, as perhaps the same with E. 
Pother, 

To Bother, t?. n. To make many words. 

Tlie auld giiidmen, alwut the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother, 

BwniSf iil 38. 

Bother, s. The act of rallying, or teazing, 
by dwelling on the same subject, S. 

BOTHNE, Bothene, 1. A nark in which 
cattle are fed and inclosed. SKene in vo. 

2. A barony, lordship, or sheriffdom. 

** It is statute and ordained, that the King’s Mute, 
that is, the King’s court of ilk Dothene^ that is of ilk 
schirotfodoiiie, salbe halden within fourtie daics.” 
Assis. Reg. I)av. Ibid. 

L. B. hothena is used in the latter sense, — baronia, 
aut territorium, Wachtcr \ Arm. tractus terrae ; 
Du Cange, vo. Botaria. 

IJOTINYS, pi. Buskins; Gl. Sibb. Fr. 
hotine, cothurnus. V. Boitino. 

BOTION, s. Botching, Dumfr. 

Now, mind the motion. 

And dinna, this time, make a hotion. 

May ne'e Siller Gun, p. 20. 

BOTTLE-NOSE, «. A species of whale, S. 
Orkn. .V 

** A species of whales, called Bottlenoses, have some- 
times run a-ground during the tide of ebb, been taken, 
and oil extracted from them.” P. Row, Dumbartous. 
Statist. Acc. iv. 406. 

** The Beaked Whale {nebbe^hctal, Pontopp. Norway) 
[Leg. nebbe^hua^ which is here known by the name of 
the Bottknoae, is a species that is often thrown ashore 
in considerable numbers.” Barry’s Orkn, p. 298. 

. It is sometimes called Bottle-Head in E. The Nor- 
wegian, as well iM the S.j name r^pects the form of its 
nose. '' 

In Sw. it is denominated btdahopf; a name also re- 
ferring to the form of its head, perhaps q. bbmt-head, 
iromMt, blunt, rough,’and^o/>/head. V, Cepede, 319. 

To BOTTLE or BATTLE STEAE, to make 
up straw in small parcels, or windlinSy S. 

Although the a, is used in £., the v, does not occur, 
as far as 1 have observed. Battle is the pron. of Loth. 

Fr^ botet-er^ to make into bundles. 


* BOTTOM, s. The breech, the seat in the 
human body, S. I have not observed that 
it is used in this sens© in E. V. Boddum. 

* BOTTOM-ROOM, «. The name vulgarly 
given to the space occupied by One sitter in 
a church, S. When one’s right to a single 
seat is expressed ; it is said that one has a 
bottom-room in this or that pew.” 

— “We were to Ix) paid eighteen-pence a bottom- 
room per annum, by the proprietors of the pews.” The 
Provost, p. 124. 

BOTTREL, adj. Thick and dwarfish, Aberd. 
Bottkel, ». A thickset dwarfish person, ibid. 

Fr. houteroUe, the chape of a scabbard, the tip that 
strengthens the end of it. Isl. but-r, truncus, hut-a, 
j trimcaro. 

BOT WAND, 8. [A rod of power; baton ] 

Throw England theive. and tak thee to thy fiite. 

And houiid to liaif with thco a fals hotwand ; 

Ane liorsenianHhell thou call thee at the Mute, , 
And with that craft convoy thee throw the land. 

Kennedy, Evergreen, ii. 72. st. 29. 

This may denote a rod of i)Ower, such as officers, and 
especially marshals, used to carry ; from Genn. hot, 
power, and wand, a rod ; especially as horsemanahcU 
seems to signify a marshal. Or, botwaml may bo the 
rod of a messenger, from A.-S, Su.-Q. bod, a mossage ; 
A.-S. bod-ian, Su.-G. bod-a, nuntiare. 

In ancient times, among the Gothic nations, when 
the men capable to bear arms were summoned to at- 
tend their general, a messenger was sent, who with the 
greatest expedition was to cari^ a rod through a cer- 
tain district, and to deliver it in another ; and so on. 
till all quarters of the country were warned. This roa 
had certain marks cut on it, which were often unknow n 
to the messenger, but intelligible to the principal per- 
sons to whom he was sent. These marks indicated 
the time and place of meeting. The rod was burnt at 
the one end, and had a rope affixed to the other ; as 
intimating the fate of those who should disobey the 
sumibons, that their houses should be burnt, and that 
they should themselves b© hanged. This was called, 
Su.-G. hudkafie, from hud, a message, and kafle, [S. 
cartel] a*rod. 

The croiatara, or fire-cross, anciently sent round 
through the Highlands, was a signal of tno same kind. 

BOUGHT, Bought, 8. A curvature or 
bending of any kind, S. “The bought of 
the arm,” the bending of the arm at the 
elbow. 

“I took her by the bought o’ the gardy, an' gard 
her sit down by me.” Journal from London, p. 8. 

“ Beight of the elbow ; bending of the elbow. Chesh. 
A substantive from the preterperfeot tense of Bend, as 
Bought, of the like signification from Bow,^^ Ray. 
A. Bor. id. 

“The bought of a blanket,” that part of the blanket 
where it is doubled. Where the sea forms a sort of 
bay, it is said to have a bought, S. 

A.-S. hogeht, arcuatus, crooked ; bog, a bough ; 
bug-an, Teut. bieg-en, to bend. Germ. Img, sinus ; 
huchJt, curvatura iittoris, Wachter. Isl. bugd, Su.-G. 
bugt, id. from hoi-a, Isl. bug-a, to bend. 

O. E. bought of the arme, [Fr.] “le ply d© bras;” 
Palsgr. B. iii. F. 21. 

Many ancient words are retained as sea-terms, which 
have been lost on land. Every one must perceive the 

12 
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near affinity between Bucht and E. bight, as denoting 
** any turn or part of a cable, or rope that lies com- 
passing ; ” Phillips. Skinner properly derives it from 
A. -S. oyg-an. to bend. The correspondent term in Sw. 
is bugt, **fack of a rope or cable ; Wideg. Now this 
£. vford/ack, or fake, in like manner claims identity 
with S. Faik, a fold, (j. v. For E./ake or fack is expl. 
by Phillips ‘‘one circle or roll of a cable or rope 
quoiled up round.” 

Boiicht, 08 denoting a bey, exactly agrees with the 
Norwegian use of the term ; also with Su.-G. 
curvatura littoris. 

**FiorU signifies a bay, bucht^ a creek.” Crantz's 
Hist, of Greenland, i. 6. 

In the same sense E. bight is used by seamen : — 

“To have put about with the wind, as it then was, 
would have embayed us for the night ; for the main 
body of the island seemed to form with the peak we 
had left astern, and the position we were now in, a 
sort of bight,** McLeod’s Voyage to China, p. 64. 

To Boucht, Bought, v. a. To fold down, 

S. 

Isl, bukt-a, Teut. buck-en, flectere, curvare. 

Bouciiting-blanket, 8. A small blanket, 

' spread across a feather-bed, the ends being 
pushed in under the bed at both sides ; so 
as to prevent its spreading out too much, as 
well as to secure the occupier against the 
chillness of the tick, or any dampness * 
which the feathers may have contracted, S. 
Binding^Blanketf JBdin*. 

Bought, BouokT, Bucht, Bught, s. 1. 
A sheepfold ; more strictly a small pen, 
usually put up in the corner of the told, 
into which it was customary to drive the 
ewes, when they were to be milked ; also 
called ewe^buefUy S. 

We se watchand the full schepefald, 

The wyld wolf ouerset wyth schouris cald, 

Wyth wynd and rane, at inyddis of the nicht^ 

About the boucht plet al of wandis ticht, 

Brais and gyrnis : tharin blatand the 1ammy» 

Full Rouerue liggis vnder the dammys. 

Jboug. Virgil, 276. 64. Oatlla, Virg. 

The term occurs in its compound form, in that beauti- 
ful old song : — 

Will ye go to the eio-bughts, Marion, 

And wear in the sheep wi’ me " 

Uerd*8 Collection, i. 213. 

2. A house in wliich sheep are inclosed, 
Lanarks.; an improper sense. 

“ These sheep were constantly penned at night in a 
house called the Bught, which had slits in the walls to 
admit the air, and was shut in with a hurdle door. P. 
Hamilton, Statist. Acc. ii. 184. 

Rudd, derives it from Fr. houcher, obturare. But 
the word is Teut. Bocht, bucht, septum, septa, inter- 
septum, sepimentum clausum ; Kiliau. As bought de- 
notes a fold of any kindl it is most probable, that as 

V used to signify a sneepfold, it is originidly from Teut. 
hogpen, buyg-en, flectere, in the same manner as fold, 
the synon. E. term, S. /aid, from A.-S. /ald-an; not 
because the sheep are inclosed in it, q. illud quo errati- 
cum pecus in volvitur, Skinner ; but from the way in 
which folds for sheep were formed, by bending boughs 
and twigs of trees, so as to form a wattling. Hence 
Doug, seems to call it 

— the boucht plet al of wandis tichk 


Gael, buchd, like the Teut. word, signifies a sheep- 
fold. 

Mr. Ho^ mentions a eurious superstitiozL Which 
prevails in Ettrick Forest, with respect to the Bught:. 

* “During the season that thd ewes are milked, the 
h\ight door is always carefully shut at even ; and the 
reHaon they assign for this is, that when it is negli- ^ 
gently left open, the witches and fairies never miss the ' 
opportunity of dancing in it all the night. — I was once 
present when an old shoe was found in the bught that 
none of them would claim, and they gravely and 
rationally concluded that one of the witches had lost 
it, while dancing in the night.” Mountain Bard, N. 

p. 27, 28. 

3. A square seat in a church, |i table^seat, S. 
Bucht-‘8eai, id. Aberd. 

Bought curd, the droppings of the sheep, 
which frequently fall into the milk-pail, but 
are soon sans ceremonie taken out by the 
fair hands of the ewe-milkers. Thifi in a 
great measure accounts for the greenish cast 
assumed by some of the cheeses ; Roxlft 

To Bought, Bought, v, a. 1. To inclose* 
in a fold, S. ; fonned from the s. 

Some beasts at hame was wark enough for me, 

Wi' ony help I could my mither gee, 

At milking beasts, and steering of the ream, 

And houenting in the ewes, when they came hamo. 

Roes* 8 Helenore, p. 31. 

This properly denotes the inclosing of ewes while 
they are muked. 

“In a MS. account of Selkirkshire, by Mr. John 
Hodge, dated 1722, in the Advocate’s Library, he adds 
a circumstance which has now become antiquated : 
‘That there was then to be seen at Tait’s Cross, houghted, 
and milked, upwards of twelve thousand ewes, in the ' 
month of June, aliout eight o’clock at night, at one 
view.’” Chalmers’ daledonia, ii. 973. N. 1- 

2. To inclose by means of a fence, or for 
shelter, Renfr. 

The mavis, down thy highted glade, 

Gars echo ring frae ev'ry tree. 

TannahilVa Poems, p. 169. 

Bouchting-time, Bqughting-time, 8. That 
time, in the eye];uiig, when the ewes are. 
milked, S. 

0 wore I but .a shepherd swain I 
To flock beside thee, 

At bougMmg time to leave the plain, 

In rising to abide thee. 

l^amarine Ogie, Herd* 6 Coil. i. 246. 

Bouoht-knot, <1^' a ranning knot ; one that 
can easily be in consequence of the 

cord being S. 

To BO Ulf'F, V. ^0 beat, V. Boof. 

Thi« would aoMh tOr|M merely * rariety of -Biff, v. a. 

q. V. 

To BOUFF, Bowr, v. n. 1. To bark, Loth ., 
Aberd. ; applied solely to the hollow sound 
made by a larjge dog, Fife } i^on. Wouf 
and YouJ'. This is opposed, to Yaffing, 

- which denotes theliarking of a small dog. 
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Aa I was tytin lazy frae the hill, 

Something gat an* wi’ a weoack dire, 

Gaed flaughtin air, an’ vanish ’t like a iire ; 

My collie 001^^, an’ rear’t his curlin birse. 

Tarra8*s Poenis^ p. 115. 

2. To cough loud, Aberd. It is often con* 

» joined with the v. to Host. 

Bouff, Bowf, $. 1. The act of barking, ibid. 
2. A loud cough, Aberd. 

Dan, hiaff’er, to yelp, bark, whine ; Tent, 

Ihtraro ; Germ. ; Lat. baub-are ; lal. bo/a-a^ 

canum singultire, bqfst singultus canum, Dan. hiaef ; 
Haldorson. 

To these we may add 0. Fr. ahbay-er; Ital. abbaiarcy 
id. ; whence E. to bay, 

BOUGARS, 8. pi. Cross spars, forming part 
of the roof of a cottage, used instead of 
laths, on which wattling or twigs are placed, 
and above these, divots^ and then the straw 
or thatch, S. 

* With bougarn of harnis thay heft blew cappiH, 

Quhill thay of hernia made briggis. 

Chr, Kirky at. 14. 

Callender derives this word from A.-S. hug^an to 
heiid. But it seems to be the same with Lincolns. 
hulkavy a beam, which Skinner deduces from Dan. 
hielcker, pi. beams ; Dan. Sw. biaelkey a beam. From 
Su.-G, balky trabs, the dim in. btalke is formed, denot- 
ing a small rafter, tigillum. This in Westro-uoth. is 
written holkur, 

Bouoar-stakes, 8. pi. The lower parh of 
cupplesy or rafters, that were set on the 
ground in old houses, Teviotd. V. Bougaks. 

To the etymon, it may be added, that Dan. twaeer 
hiaelk^r signifies rafters, properly transoms, or cross 
rafters. 

I30UGAR-8TICKS, 8. pL Strong pieces of wood 
fixed tp the couphs, or rafters, of a house by 
wooden pins, Roxb. ; perhaps originally the 
same with Boiigar^stakes. 

BOUGE, Bougie y pi. 

**Item, ane bust for the ypothecar. Item, ane 
houg^,*' Inventories, A. 19411 p. 73. 

‘‘Item, that was lyand round in the abbay, 

and now brocht to the sai^ngister hous, four hougia 
ourgilt.” Ibid. 

A^arently denoting some kind of coffers or boxes, 
like Fr. baugette, trouxbougCy a budget, or great pouch ; 
Teut. boegiey bulga. 

BOUGER, 8* A sea-fowl and bird of pas- 
, sage of the size of a pigeoh, frequent in St. 
Kuda and the other VVeat!^ Isles, where it 
is called CouUemeb. Martin’s St. Kilda, p. 
62. 

8hall we trace the name to Isl. hugty ourvatura ; as 
the upper Jaw is crooked at the point ? 

BOUGHT, ». The name given to a fishing- 
line, Shetl, 

** Each line, or bought as it is called, is about fifty 
fathoms, so that a boat in this case carries six thousand 
fathoms of lines.*' Edmonston’s Zetl. Isl. i, 236. 


Dan. hugty a winding; the lino being denominated 
from its forming a coil, or being wound up. Isl. bugdy 
curvatura, from bug^ay floctcro, to bend. V. Bought, 
a curvature. 

BOUGHTIE, Bughtie, $. A twig ; a dimin. 
from E. bough, Ayrs. 

— Frae ilk hovgiuie might been seen 
'Phe ea^ linnets cheepan 
Their sang tltat day. 

Picke>i*8 Poems, 1788, p. 122. Bughtie, Ed. 1813. 

BOUGIE, 8. A bag made of sheep-skin, 
Shetl. 

The radical term seems to be Moes-G. balg ; Su.-Q. 
baelg, uter, as properly denoting the skin of an animal. 
Lat. bulg-a is (mviously a cognate. 

BOUGUIE, 8. A posie, a nosegay, Ayrs*. 
Fr. houquety id. 

BOUK, Buik, 8. 1. The trunk of the body, 

as distinguished from the head or extremity, 

S. 

A houk of taiichy all the tallow taken out of an ox or 
cow, 8. Germ, bauck von talge, id. 

A bouk‘touae is one that 1^ been bred about the 
bodv, as distin^ished from one that claims a more 
noble origin, as Dcing bred in the head, S. 

This seems to bo the primary signification from Teut. 
heticky truncus corporis. In this sense it is used by 
Chaucer. 

The clotered blood, for any leche-craft 
Corrumpeth, and is in hia bouke ylaft. 

Knightea T, v. 2748. 

2., The whole body of man, or carcase of a 
beast, S, 

Ful mony cartage of thare oxin greto 
About tlie fyris war britnit and doun bet, 

And bnstuoiifi boukis of the birait swine. 

* Doug. Virgil, 367. 55. 

Cartage is rendered by Rudd, “a cart-ful, as much 
as a caii: will hold. ” But I suspect that it should be 
carcage, according to the vulgar pronunciation of car- 
case, which still prevails. Often in MSS. t cannot bo 
distinguished from c. Thus houk will be expletive of 
carcage. 

Shame and sorrow on her snout, that sulfers thee to suck ; 

Or she that cares for thy cradil. cauld ho her cast ; 

Or brings any bedtling for thy olae howke ; 

Or louses of thy lingeis aa lang as they may last. ^ • 

PolwarVa Fly ting, Watson's Coll, iil 15. 

Ablins o’er honest for his trade, 

He racks his wits, 

How ho may get his buik weel clad, 

And fill his guts. 

Fergusson's Poems, iL 46. 

3. The body, as contradistinguished from the 
soul. 

“The litlo gmnkes of that joy, and the feeling there- 
of, haue sik force in the childi’en of God, that they 
cary their heartos out of their huikea as it were; and 
lifts them vp to the verie heauens.” Bruce’s Eleven 
Serm. 1691. Sign. X. 2. b. 

4. Size, stature, S. bulk; **Boukthy bulk, the 
largenes of a thii:^ Gl. Lancash. 

The blades, accordln to their houk, 

He partlt into bands. 

Bev. J. NicoTa Poem, ii. 8. 
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5. The greatest share, the principal part, S. 

He cryes, What plots, 0 what mischief ! 

And still a kirkmau at the nuike o't I 

Though old Colquhoun should bear the huick o*t. 

ClelcmtVs Poem, p. 78. 

Although not satisfied that this word, as used in the 
two last senses, is radically the same, I give it under 
one head ; because it has been asserted that bulk^ O. E., 
denoted the trunk of the body. Rudd, and others 
derive it from A.-S. 6wce, Dan. bug, Teut. bauch, the 
belly. 

Ihre, however, deduces Su.-G. hoik, bulk, from 
hoi, grandis. Gael, bodliaic signifies the body. V. 
Boukit. 

6. The whole of any bale or assortment of 
goods, S. Hence, 

To Break buik, to unpack the goods for the 
purpose of selling any portion of them, S. 

— ** Accusit — for hrdkyng of bouk within this havyne 
& laying certano geir on land.” Aberd. Rog. A. 1545, 
V. 19. 

— “The merchandis, inbringaris of the saidis guidis 
aucht not to lose [unloose], nrek howke, nor dispone 
tlwrvpoun quhill the same be first enterit, sene, mar- 
kit, and dculie custumat be the custumaris apointit 
thairto.” Acts Ja. VI, 1098, Ed. 1814. p. 185. 

--“By this restraint the merchantis are only pro- 
hibite the importatioune of forraino commodities for 
hreking buik, and ventifig in this kingdomo.” Acts 
Cha. 1. Ed. 1814, vol. V, 277. 

BOUK, 8, A lye made of cow’s dung and 
stale urine or soapy water, in which foul 
linen is steeped in order to its being cleansed 
or whitened, S. The linen is sometimes 
allowed to lie in this state for several days. 

To Bouk, v, a. To dip or steep foul linen in 
a lye of this description; as, lo boukclaise, S# 

‘ ‘ Those who had not science enough fsr appreciating 
the virtues of Round’s cosmetics, applied to tneir necks 
and arms blanching poultices; or had them boukit an’ 
^aithed, — as housewives are wont to treat their webs in 
bleaching.” Glonfergus, iii. 84. 

Boukin-washing, Boukit-washin’, 8. The 
great annual purification of the linen used in 
a family, by means of this lye, S. 

^ “I have a dizon tablc-claiths in that press, therty 
years old that were never laid upon a table. They 
are a* o* my mother’s spimiing : I have nine o’ my ain 
makin forby, that never saw the snn but at the bookin- 
lotMhing.** Cottagers of Glenbumic, p. 143. 

“I will bring it out to St. Anthony’s blessed Well 
some braw night just like this, and I’ll cry up Ailie 
Muschat, and she and I wnll hae a grand bouking-ivash- 
big, and bleach our ebuse in the beams of the boimy 
Lady Moon, that’s far pleasanter to me than the sun.’’ 
Heart M. Loth. ii. U7. 

This is obviously tho same with E. buke, by Johns., 

‘ spelled buck. But the Scottish prontmeiation exactly 
corresponds with that of book in E. None of tho 
lexicographers, however, as far as I have , observed, 
t^e notice of the composition of this lye. Inatten- 
tion to this circumst^ce has probably occasioned 
the perplexity, which evidently appears in tracing 
the etymon of the term. Nor have any of the com- 
mentators on Shakespear thrown any light upon it ; 
having allowed Falstaff to pass very quietly in his bii>cJI> 
basket. . , 


As Fr. bu-er is synon. with E. buck, Huet views Lat. 
im-bu-o as the radical word. Linens beifig frequently 
beaten with a wooden mallet, in order to their being 
cleansed, the verb h|ui boon traced to Su.-G. bucha, 
Bolg. beuck-m, Fr. buqu-er, to beat or strike. But as 
it seems strictly to denote the lye itself, without re- 
gard to the mode of application, 1 am inclined to think 
that it has received its denomination from its being ^ 
composed of animal excrement. Accordingly, as Su.-G. 
byk-a (pronounced huk-a, ) sigmfies, linteas vestes lixivio 
iinbqere, hyke, which Ihre gives as derived from the 
verb, is defined, hominum oolluvies, civitatis sentina. 
This, indeed, is its metaph. sense ; for it literally sig- 
nifies, “the buck of clothes,” Wideg. These words 
may be allied to A.-S. buce, Isl. buk-ur, venter, alvus. 
The afi^ity is more apparent in Teut. For buyek-m, 
lintoa lixivio purcare, retains the precise form of huyck, 
venter : and os Germ. haiu:h denotes the belly, bauche 
is “a huhe of clothes,” synon. with heuche used jn 
Misnia, and byke in Brandenburg. Thus it seems 
highly probable that this lye was originally denomina- 
ted from its ignoble origin ; especially as, in different 
northern languages, the term is used in a composite 
form, expressive of the particular description of lye ; 
Germ, hauch-lauge, E. buke-lye. 

Boucking, s. The quantity of clothes bucked 
at one time, S. 

“ Barney, will yo hae time to help me to the water 
wi’ a boucking o’ claes?” Hogg’s Brownie of B<xl- 
sbeok, ii. 161. 

To BOUK, V. n, * To bulk, S. Hence, 

Boukit, Bowkit, part, pa, 1 . I^rge, bulky ; 

S. 

-In hir hmokit bysyme, that hellis beltli 
Tlio largo rtudis suppis thris in ane awelth. 

Doug. Virgil, 82, 15. 

2. Having the appearance of being in a state 
of pregnancy, S. 

In this sense it occurs in an emphatical Proverli, 
which exhibits more real delicacy of sentiment than 
the coarseness of the language might seem to indicate : 

** Bowked brides should have bor’d Maidens;” Kelly, 
.73. It is to be observed that Maiden, S. denotes a 
ride’s maid. Kelly gives the sense of the iSrov.. in 
language abundantly plain ; “They who are with child 
before they are married should bd attended by w s.” 

Boukit and muckle-bovMt are used in a peculiar 
sense ; as denoting the appearance which a pregnant 
woman makes, after her shape begins to alter. In 
the same sense she is said to bouk, S.. Sw. buka ut, 
propendere ; bMg, obesus, qui magnum abdomen 
nabet. This use of thetorm, especiaRy as confirmed 
by tho Northern idiom, affords a strong presump- 
tion, that Su.-G. 6 m^, venter, contains the radical 
sense of the whenqe the woM has been transferred 
to the trunk, to thO whole body, and at length used to 
denote size in general. Buk, (^rm. bauch, &c. as de- 
noting the belly, been ^uerally traced to bug-en, 
fiectere, arouai^ l^imuse of its form. 

Little-boukit, adj, 1, Small in size, 
diminutive, puny, S. 

2. Thin, meagre, S, 

3. Of little consideration, regard, or conse- 
quence ; applied to persons only, Aberd. 

Muckle-boukit, adj. 1. Large in 
, size, S. 
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2. Denoting the appearance which a pregnant 
woman makes^ &c. 

Bouksum, Buksum, Bouky, adj. 1. 
Bulky, S. 

Fan laggert wi’ this honksome graith, 

You will tyne haaf yonr speed. 

Poems in me Buchan Dialect^ p. 12. 

**Aiid alsB the said Andro had ane vther dowblet 
on him nor he vsit commounlie, and wes mair buksum*' 
Acts Ja. VI. 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 209. 

2. Honourable, possessing magnitude in a 
moral sense. 

“ Love is ay well where there is a warmness in it, 
and where Cnrist grows ay bulksomer in the bosom. 
— They got a sight of this, that Christ is huksome in 
heaven, therefore they see angels attending his grave.” 
M. Bruce’s Lectures, p. 33. 

Bouky may be originally the same with Su.-G. bukia% 
obesus, qui magnum abdomen habet ; Ihre. The S. 
word is otten applied to a i)regnant woman. 

BOUKE, A solitude. 

Under the bowes thS bode, thea bames so bohlo, 

To byker at thes baraynes, in houhes so bare. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Oal. i. 4. 

A.-S. bucCt secessus, ** a solitary and secret place,” 
Sonnier. 

BOUL, Bool, Bulk, a. 1. Any thing that 
is of a curved form ; as, the bool of the 
arm,” when it is bent, i.e., the curvature ; 
synon. bought^ S. The word is pron. bool. 

2. The round holes in scissors in which the 
thumbs and fingers are put, &c. V. Bools. 

3. A semicircular handle ; as that of a bucket, 
of a pot, &c. S. 

JJoul o’ a pint stoup, the handle of the tin ves- 
sel thus denominated in S., holding two 
chopins. 

** To come to the hand like the boul o’ a pint-stoup is 
a proverbial expression indicating any thing that takes 
place as easily and agreeably as tne handle of a drink- 
ing vessel comes to the hand of a tippler.” Gl. Anti- 
quary, iii. 359. 

'^Thobool of a tea-kettle;” — “the bools of a pot. 
Ane pair of pot hulis Aberd. Reg. A. 1560, V. 24. 

The bool ^ a key^ the round annular part of the key, 
by means of which it is turned with the hand, S. 

Teut. boghdj bew^hel^ hemicyclos, semicirculus, cur- 
vatura seiniciroulans ; Kilian. 

BOULDEN, part. pa. Swelled, inflated. V. 
Boldin. 

BOULE, 8. A clear opening in the clouds, 

. in a dark rainy day ; wliich is viewed as a 
prognostic of fair weather, Angus. 

C. B. bolcK and hwlch, denote a break, a breach, a 
gap. Perhaps Boule ought to be Viewed as merely a 
peculiar use of Boal, Bole, as denoting a perforation. 

BOULE, adj, “ Bound,” Budd. 

Ane port thare is, quh^m the est fludis has 
In manere of ane bow maid bouU or bay. 

With rochis set forgane the streme full stay. 

Doug. Virgil, 86. 21. 


Rudd, views this as an adj., although it is doubtful, 
Teut. bol, indeed, is used in a similar sense, tumidus, 
turgidus ; Kilian. But as hay seems to retain its proper 
sense, boule may be viewed as a s., signifying a curva- 
ture ; allied to Dan. boeyel, the bent or bending, from 
boey-er to bend, to bow ; Teut. boghel, beughel, ourua- 
tura semicircularis, from bogh-en, arcuare. Bay is thus 
perfectly synon. Teut. baeye, A,-S. byge, sinus, as 
Skinner justly observes, are from byg~en^ bug-en, fleeter®. 
Were there any example of bay being used* as a v., 
boiUe might aamit of this sense, as allied to Teut. 
bogheUeti, arcuare. 

BOULENA, a sea cheer, signifying, Hale 
up the bowlings,” Gl. Compl. 

“ Than ane of the marynalis began to hail and to 
cry, and al the maiynalis ansuert of that samyn sound, 
— Boulena, boulena.** Compl. S. p. 62. 

Perhaps the sense is more directly given in the ex- 
planation of Fr. baulin-er, obliquo vento navigare. Diet. 
Trev. V. BoLYN, 


BOULENE, 8. The semicircular part of 
the sail which Is presented to tho wind.” 
Gl. Compl. 

“Than the master quhislit and cryit, — Hail out the 
mane sail honleney Compl. S. p. 62. 

This seems rather to have the same signification with 
E. boivline, ‘ * a rope fastened to the miadle part of the 
outside of a sail, Johns. Sw. bogdina, id. from bog, 
flexus, — termino nautico, quaiulo pedom faciunt, aut 
flectoiido vela in variiw partes tronsferunt navigantes ; 
Hire. 

BOULTELL RAINES, 5. pi. Bridle-reins 
of some kind. 

** BouUell rame,% the pecce — 1 s.” Rates, A. 1611. 

Pot haps from O. Fr. houUetie, combat, joflte ; q. such 
reins as wore used in tournaments. 


BO UN, Boitnb, Bown, adj. Rdady, prepared, 

S. 


To tliis thai all assentyt ar, 

And bad thair men all mak thaim yar 
For to be iKmne, agayne that day, 

On tho best wiss that euir thai may. 

Barbour, xi 71. MS. 

The schippis ar grathond, to pas thay make tham Urnne. 

Doug. Virgil, 110. 8. 

The squire— to find her shortly maks him bourn. 

Ross's Helenore-f p. 93. 

Bone is used in the same sense, O. E. 

Do dight & mak yow hone, tho sohip ere Sarazins nlle, . 

Tille Acres thei tham rape, venom lor our men lode, 

R, Brim tic, p. 170. 

The redundant phrase reddyhoun sometimes occurs: — 
Go warn hia folk, atid haist thaim off the toan, 

To kepo him sell I sail bo reddy houn. 

\ViUlace, vii. 258. MS. 

Rudd, views E. hound (I am hound for such a place) 
as originally tho same. Here he is certainly right. 
But he derives it from A.-S. ahtmlen, expoditus, and- 
this from bind-an, ligare. In Gl. Sibb. the following 
conjectures are thrown out : “q. bowing, bending ; or 
from Fr. borulir, to bound, to move quickly, or os per- 
haps allied to A.-S. fundan, adire.” 

The origin, however, is Su.-G. bo, 6o-a, to prepare, 
to make ready ; Isl. hu-a, id. Boon or boin is the part, 
pa. Hus aero wael boin ; the house was well prepared ; 
Ihre, It is from the same origin with Bodm, a. v. 
The S. phrase, reddy fhoun, is very nearly' allied to 
Su.-G. redeboen, rightlly prepared ; /arftoen, prepared 
for a journey. \ 
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In Isl. albuinn is used. Ok em et thessa aUbuinn, 
Unde ad hoc paratissimus sum ; Gunnlaug. S. p. 92. 
fi’om al omnis, and buinn, paratus. It is evident 
that our hotin is merely the old Gothic participle ; 
A.-S. abundent if rightly translated, expeditus, appears 
«a8 an insulated term, not allied to any other words in 
that language. There can be no reason to doubt that, 
from this ancient part., the v. following has been 
formed. 

To Boun, Bown, t). a. 1. To make ready, 
to prepare. 

Wytt yhe thal war a full glaid cumpanye. 

Towaii; I.<owdoun thai hovmyt thaim to ride ; 

Apd in a schnw, a litill thar bosyde, 

Tnai lugyt thaim, for it was ner the nycht. 

WaUace^ iil 67. MS. 

2. To go, to direct one’s course to a certain 
place. 

Till his falowis he went with outyn baid. 

And to thaim tald off all this gret mysfair. 

To Laglano wood thai hownyt with outyn mar. 

Wallace, vii. 262. MS. 
But I may evermore conteen 
Into such state as I have been, 

It were good time to rao to houn 
Of the gentrice that ye have done. 

Sir Egeir, v. 882. 

This book has boon either so stupidly written at 
first, or is so corrupted, that it is scarcely intelligible. 
But the meaning seems to be, * ‘ Unless I could continue 
in the same state, it is time for me to go away from 
such honour as you have done me,” 

Doug, renders abrumpit^ Virg., bovmis; most pro- 
bably using it for boundSf springs. 

And with that word als tyte furth from the bra 
Ilk barge hovmis, cuttand hir cabil in tua. 

VirgU. 278. 27. 

A winde to wile him bare, 

To a stede ther him was houn. 

Sir Trietrem, p. 75, V. Wouke. 

BOUND, Bund, part* pa. Pregnant. 

Ful prluely vnknaw of ony wicht 

The woman mydlit with the God went hound. 

Doug. Virgil, 231. 41. 
Neiier Hecuba of Cisscu-s lynnage, 

Qiihilk btind with chyld dremyt sche had furth bring 
Ane glede of f^e or hait brand licht birnyng, 

Was deliuer of syc^flambis, but falo, 

As thou sail here, and fyris coniugaJl. 

IhUl. 217. 22. Praegnans, Virg. 

I have observed no similar idiom in any of the cog- 
nate languages. A.-S. mid did beon signifies, to be 
with child. But this surely is not the part. pr. beond, 
ens. It seems rather the part. pa. of btmi-an, ligare. 

I am indebted to a dist^t correspondent, whose ac- 
q^uaintance with modem languages is far more exten- 
sive than mine, for supplying my defects on this article. 
He very justly says : — 

* ^ Does not Fr. enceinte possess the identical idiom? 
I am besides certain, I have often heard the same ex- 
pression in perhaps vulgar German, Eine galmndene 
frau^ a pregnant woman. But'the common expression 
of to-day, enthund-en, to deliver, accouclier ; enthunden 
* brought to bed, makes the matter quite clear. Eine 
gehumen frau, une femme li^e, q. li^e k I’enfant, ent- 
bunden being literally to unbind. 

BOUNDE, «. 

“Anent the fischingof Holdmane in the water of 
Tweyde at Berwic, clamyt be the abbot & conuent of 
Melroe, be rescue of gift to thaim of a hounde callit 
William Tunok be our souueraue lordis prbgemturis;-^ 


the king wil be avisit & ger see the aid lawis of bon- 
dage,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1472, pr24. 

This does not seem to signify a dona or obligation, 
for which hand is still used ; nor a bowndwry, l^oaose* 
the name of a person is added. “From the rmerence to 
the **ald lawis of bmidage, ” it might seem to regard some 
bondman of the name of Tunnok. But how could ^ 
the royal gift of a viUanm convey territorial right? 
A.-S. bonda denotes paterfamilias, the head of a family; 
and hunda, villicus, one who resides in the oount^. 
The gift, however, is spoken of as suooessive. We 
must therefore leave tdie meaning of the term in a state 
of uncertainty. 

To BOUNDER, v. a. To limit, to set bound- 
aries to, Roxb. 

L. B. bon-are, bund-are, metas figere. 

To BOUNT, V. n. To spring, to bound. 

— To fle syne on hie syne, 

Out throw the cluddie air : 

As bounting, vn mounting, 

Aboue the nelas so fair. 

BurreV 8 Pilg.* Watson's CoU. ii. 40. 

Fr. bond-ir, id. 

BOUNTE', 8. Worth, goodness. 

The King Robert wyst he wes thair,- - 
And assemblyt all his mengye ; 

He had feyle off full gret hountS, 

Bot thair fayis war may then thai. 

Barbour, ii. 228. MS. 

Fr. honU, id. 

BOUNTETH, Bodntith, s. 1. Something 
given as a reward for service or good offices. 

I leave to Claud in Hennlstoun, 

For his bounteth and warisoun, 

My hide, with my braid bennisoun. , 

Watson's CoU. i. 62. 

2. It now generally signifies what is given to 
servants, in addition to their wages, S. It 
must have originally denoted something op- 
tional to the master. But bounteth is now 
stipulated in the engagement, not less than 
the hire. S. B. it is called bounties. 

— Bag and baggage on her back, 

Her fee and bountith in her lap. 

Jtamsaj/s Poems, ii. 307. 

‘*A maid-servant’s wages formerly were, for the 
summer half year, lOs. with bounties, by which is 
meant, an ell of linen, an apron, and a sUrt : hm* wages 
for the winter half were 5s. with the same boun- 
ties." P. Lethnot, Toriars. Statist. Acc. iv. 16. 

Gael. bunntaU s^ms merely a corr. of this word. 

BOUNTREE, Common elder. V. Bouh- 

THEE. 

BouNTBEE-BEB:iiai^, t. pi. The fruit of the 
elder, frbm wSich elderberry wine is made, 
S.A. 7'. 

BOUR, Botjbb, «. A chamber; sometimes 
a retired apartment, such as ,ladieB were 
. wont to possess in ancient times. 

Wyth pompus feyst and ioyus royrth ouer all, 
Resouudis tho baith police, bowre, and hall, 

And al the chymmes ryall round about 
Was fyllit with tHiure tryne and mekyll rout. 

Doug, vitgd, 472* 44. V. Loubb, v. 
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As we now oall a howeft is generally made 
of the br^ohea of trees entwined, some more mo- 
dem writers seem to use 6<mr, as if it conveyed the 

, same idea. There is indeed every reason to believe, 
that bower t now used to denote an arbour, and de- 
rived by Dr. Johnson from b<^h, a branch, is origi- 
nalW the same word. Thus it is viewed by Somner ; 
A.-S. bur, hure, conclave, **an inner chamoer, a par- 
lour, a bower , Lye adopts the same idea, giving tlie 
further sense of tabemaculum, tugurium. Teut. otter, 
id. Dan. buur, conclave, Su.-G. Isl. bur, habitaculum. 
Boor, Cumb. is still used. to denote, *Hho parlour, bed- 
chamber, or inner room ; ** Gl. Grose. None of these 
words has any relation to houghs. The root is found 
in Su.-G, hu-a, to inhabit, whence Ihre derives bur. 
Hence also eaefnhur, cubiculum, i.e. a sleeping apart- 
ment. Verel, mentions Isl. Jungfruhur, which is ren- 
dered figmaeceum, ubi olim filiae familias habitabant ; 
literal)^, the young lady’s hour. Hence bour-hourding, 
jesting in a l^y’s chamber. Pink. 

BOURAOH, Bowrook, Boorick, «. 1, An 
enclosure; applied to the little houses that 
children buud for play^ especially those 
made in the sand^ S. 

“We’ll never big sandy hoxorocka together ; ” Ram- 
say’s S. Prov. p. 75; “that is, we will never be cordial 
or familiar together.” Kelly, p. 356. It should be 
houroch, 

2. A small knoll, as distinguished from a hraey 
Selkirks, 

The money lies buried on Balderstone liill, 

Beneath tiie mid bourack o’ three times three. 

llogg^a Mountain Bard, p. 21. 

3. A shepherd’s hut, Galloway. 

On the hill top he 

Us’d oft to walk, and sighing taka farewell 
O’ a’ the bonny glens, the sinny braes. 

And neib’rln Muricks where he danc’d and sang. 

Davidson's Seasons, p, 12. 

4. A small heap of stones, Clydes. V. Boriia. 

5. A confused heap of any kind, S. B. Such 
a quantity of body-clotnes as is burdensome 
to the wearer, is called a bourach of claise ; 
Ang. 

“On the nort^ side of the sanie hill, were, not long 
ago, the ruins ot a small village, supposed to have been 
the residence of the Druids. — it consisted of 50 or 60 
mossy huts, from 6 to 12 feet square, irregularly hud- 
dled together ; hence it got tho vame of the Bourachs," 
P. Deer, Abei^. Statist. Acc. xvi. 481, 462. 

6. A crowd, a ring, a circle, S? B. 

A rangel o’ the common f<^k 
In bouhuM a’ stood rothi. j 

Poems vn the Buehan Dialect, p. 1. 

7. A cluster, as of trees, S- 

My tress in hcwrachs, owr my ground 
BhaU fend ye free ilk bl^t o wind. 

Pergusson's Po^ma, ii. 32. 

A.-S. heorh, hwrg, an inolosure, a heap ; Su.-G. borg. 
Ihre thinks tl^t the origin of this and its oogxmtes, is 
berg^a to keep, or byrg4a, to shut. This is originally 
the same witn Bbugu, q. v. 

buRRAOH’D, Bourach^d, part pa. Inclosed, 
environed, SvB. 


Near to some dwelling she began to draw, 

, That was a’ bun'aejt'd round about with trees. 

Hosa's Ileletwre, j). 66. 

To Bourach, v, n. To crowd together con- 
fusedly, or in a mass; synon. Crowdle, 

BOURAOH, Borracii, s. A band put 
round a cow’s hinder legs at milking, S. 
Gaol, huarach, 

Bonoch, q. v. appears to have been a misprint for 
Borroh, 

BOURBEE* 5. The spotted Whistle fish, S. 

“ Mustela vulgaris Rondeletii ; our fishers call it the 
Bourbee:^ Sibbald’s Fife, p. 121. . 

To BOURD, v.^n. To jest, to mock, S. 

Board not with Bawty, lest he bite you,” S. Prov. 
This is expl. by Kelly ; “Do not jest too familiarly 
with your superiors, lest you provoke them to make 
you a surlish return,” p. 5B. But it is used more 
generally, as a caution against going too far in what- 
soever way, with any one, who may retaliate upon us. 
They’ll tempt youn^ things like you with youdith flush’d, 
Syne mak ye o' their jest when you’re debauch’d. 

Be wary then, I say. and never gl’e 
Encouragement, or oourd with sic as he. 

Ramsay's Poms, ii. 17ff. 

The immediate origin is Fr. bourd-er, id. But this 
seems tb be merely an abbrev, of hehourd-ir, bohord- 
er, to just togothej: with lances. In old Pr. MSS. this 
is also written boord-er, V. Du Cange, vo. Bohordicum, 
Ital. bayord-are ; L. B. huhurd-are. This being a 
species of mock-fighting very common in former times, 
the idea has been transferro<l to talking in jest or 
mockery. 

Du Quige thinks that the Fr. word may be derived 
from Hisp. bohordo or bojfordo, a larger kind of reed, 
which, ho supposes, they might .•anciently use in their 

i 'usts, instead of weapons, or from horde, rendered by 
sidor. eUiva ; or from board, a jest; or in fine, from 
L. B. burdus, Fr. hourde, a rod or staff. 

Mcnestrior indeed says, that they formerly used hoi-., 
low canes instead of lances ; and that for this reason 
it was also called the cane game. Strutt informs us, 
that he finds no authority for placing tho cane game 
at an earlier period than the twelftn century ; and 
thinks that it probably originated from a tournament, 
at Messina in Sicily, between Richard I. of England 
and William do Barros, a knight of high rank in the 
household of the French king. V. Sports and Pas- 
times, p. 100, 

But bohord, hchord, is more probably a Goth, word, 
os being used by old Northern writers. Dire explains 
it, Terminus hastiludii voterum, denotans munimentum 
imaginarium palis finnatum ; or, as expressed by Schil- 
ter, Ein schanze. mil patlisacb^n, Gl. p. 124. 

T/ier war dyster, och bohord, 

Ibl torneainenta crant ct decurslones. 

Chron. Rhythm, p. 16. ap. Ihrc, 
Sidan xoarl ifier shemtan ok behord, 

Ac the herrama gingo til bord. 

Postea lusus erant et tornoamenta, 

Usquedum discubltum irent proccres. 

Ibid, p. 67. 

In O. S. it would be:— “There war jamphing and 
bourds ; ay quhill thae heris (lords) gang till the bnrd.” 
Schilter derives behord from O. Germ, horden, custodire. 
A. Bor. The v, was also used in 0. E. 

** I bourde, or tape w* one in sporte . — Boards nat 
with hym, for he can abyde no sporte.” Palsgr. B. 
iii« F. 170. Bourdyng, iestyng, [Fr,] ioncherie ; ibid. 

F. 21, X 

• ' - 
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Boubd, Bouke, s. 1. a jest, a scoff, S. 

“A sooth bourd is nae hourdp^ Prov. “Spoken,” as 
Kelly observes, “ when people reflect too satyricall^ 
on the real vices, follies and miscarriages of their 
neighbours.” p. 3. 

Off that houre I was blyth ; and baid to behald. 

HovlaUt L 7. V. the v. 

2. 1 find this term applied in one instance to a 
serious and fatal rencounter. 

“The carle of Crawford, the lords Gray, Ogilvie, 
and Glammes, taking pairt with the regent against the 
quein, assembled all the forces of Angus and Mems, to 
resist Auchindown, and to stop his passage at Brechen. 
— The lords being vnable to endure the verie first chase 
of their enemies, fled apace with all their companies ; of 
whom ther we^ slain above fourscor men, and divers 
of them taken. — And this wes called the Bourd qf 
Brechen,^' Gordon’s Hist. Earls of Suthcrl. p. 167. 

This designation alludes to the ancient tournaments ; 
but is evidently used ironically. Our ancestors seem 
to have been fond of this sarcastic humour ; and from 
their habits, it may well be imagined that often it did 
not indicate much sensibility. Thus when James of 
Douglas, A. 1307, took his own castle in Doiiglasdale 
from the English, as the blood of the slain was mingled 
with moat, malt, wine, Ac. they called it the Douglas 
Lardner^ or larder. Sir Lachlan MacLain having given 
his mother in mairiage to John Mackean, in order to 
gain him to his party, finding that the bait was not 
sufficient to detacn him from liis own tribe, on the very 
night of the marriage, caused his chamber to be forced, 
“ whor John Mackean wes taken from his bed, out of 
the arms of Macklain his mother, and maid prisoner, 
and eighteen of his men slain this same night. These 
wore (and are to this dav) called in a proverb. Mach- 
lain his nuptialls,^^ Gordon ut sup. p. 191. 

BOURIE, 8. A hole made in the earth by 
rabbits, or other animals that hide them- 
selves there; E. a burrow, 

“Southward frae this lyes an ile, callit Elian Hurte, 
with manurit land, guid to pasture and schielling of 
store, with faire hunting of ottars out of their botcries.*^ 
Monroe’s lies, p. 39. 

From the same origin with Bourach. 

BOURTREE, Boretree, Bountree, s. 
Common elder, a tree; Sambucus nigra, 
Linn. ; A. Bor. Burtree. 

“The Sambucus nigra, (elder tree, Eng.) is no 
stranger in many places of the parish. Some of the 
trees are very well shaped, and by the natural bending 
of the branches cause an agreeable shade, or bower, 
exhibiting an example of tne propriety of the name 
given to that species of plants in Scotland, namely, 

. 8ie Bower-treeJ^ P. Killearn, Stirling, Statist. Acc. 
xvi. 110, 111. 

“Sambucus nigra, Bourtree or Bore-tree. Scot. 
Aust.” Lightfoot, p. 1131. 

Ho is mistaken in confining this, as many other 
Scottish names, to the South of S. 

Skinner mentions bore-tree^ sambucus, in his Bo- 
tan^ical Diet., and conjectures, that it has received its 
name from it/i being hollow within, and thence easily 
bored by thrusting out the pulp. It has no similar 
name, as far as 1 have observed, in any of the Northern 
languages. A.-S. eUa/m^ Belg. vlier^ Germ, holder ^ 
holfunderbaumy Dan. hyld^ Su.-G. hyU. V. Busch. 

This shrub was supposed to possess OTeat virtue in 
■nAirding off the force of charms and witchcraft. Hence 
it was customary to plant it round country-houses and 
barnyards. 


“ Molochasgia, Drinaoha, full of themes and Bout- 
treff overcovered with the mines of old kxmses.” '’De- 
scriptione of the Kingdome of Scotland. 

BouRTitEE-BUSH, «. A shrub' of elders, S. • 
“We saw — one hut with a peat-stack close to it, and 
one or two elder, or, as we call them in Scotlimd, hour- 
tree hushes^ at the low gable-end.” Lights and Shadows, 

p. 178. 

Bourtree, Bountry-gun, a. A small tube 
employed as an offensive weapon by young 
people, S. 

“ Bountry-guns are formed of the elder tree, the soft 
pith being taken out ; and are charged with wet paper 
Blackw. Mag. Aug. 1821, p. 35. 

BOUSCHE, «. The sheathing of a wheel. 
V. Bush. \ 

BOUSHTY, «. Abed. Aberd. ' 

What wad I gi’e but for ae look, 

Syn’ round you baith my nives to crook , 
n- grace my boushty nook, , 

To had me oozy I / 

Shirrqfs* Popos, p. 857. 
This is the same with Buisty^ q. v. ? 

BOUSTER, s. A bolster, S. V. 'Bowstar. 

BOUSTOUR, Bowstowre, a. A military 
engine, anciently used for battening walls. 

Qwhen that the Wardane has duelt thare\ 

Qwhil hym gud thowcht, and of the land 
Had wonuyn a gret part til his hand, 

He tuk the way til Bothevylo, 

And lay assegeand it a qwnile. 

And browcht a Gyne, men callyd Dowstom 
For til assayl© that stalwart tow re. 

Wynlmwiy vlii. 34. 23. 

Lord Hailes, when giving an account of t\he siege of 
Both well castle, A. D. 1336, says; “ Fordujn observes, 
that the Scots owed much of their success w a military 
engine which ho calls Boustour. AnnalB, ii.\l95. The 
learned Annalist offers no conjecture as to tHm form of 
this engine, or the origin of the word. Notching fur- 
ther can be learned from Fordun. His words ^ ; Has 
euim munitiones custos Scotiae obtinuit metii et vio- 
lentia, potissime oujusdam ingenii, aive machinj^, quae 
vocabatur Boustour. Nam omnes ad quas amte per- 
veuerat, cepit, et ad terram prostravit ; exceptp castro 
de Cupro, valida virtute domini . Willelmi Bullok 
defenso. Scotichron. Lib. xiii. c. 39. 

Tims it appears that Sir Andrew Moray, the* regent, ^ 
had successfully employed the Boustour at othen sieges, 
which preceded thAt of Bothwell; and that it was 
principally owing to the powerful effect of this engine, 
and the fear inspired by it, that he had tak an the 
castles of Dunot«^ Kynneff, Lawrieston, Kinjplevin, 
Falkland, St. A^di^ews, and Leuchars. For /as the 
language here usSjl*^ Fordun is retrospective,: when 
he a little before^apoaks of the siege of the castlis of St. 
Andrews, he saj^s^ Cjvstmm ejusdem tribus sepflimanis 
cum potenter obsessit. — Ibid, Our accurate 

Scots annalist nas here fallen into a singular mistake. 
When wpwkinff of these sieges, fie entirely oveirlooks 
that of KinneC substituting iLinolevin j and observing, 
that “Moray made himsmf master of the castjles of 
Dunoter, Lawrieston, and Kin^levm^ and duris^g the 
winter harrassed the territories of Kiucardin^ and 
Angus.” Annals, ii. 193. Now, he does so at thes very 
time that he quotes Fordun as his authority ; althiough 
Fordun says, Fortalicia de Dunnotor, Kynnqf, f et de 
Lawrenston obsessit. - • 
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L<^ Hailes makes this alteration in consequence of 
a false idea Ifl had formerly assumed: — 

In the account of the castles put into a state of 
defence by Edward m., having mentioned Kinclevin, 
he had said, p. 191. N., that this is called also K^eff 
. . by Fordun, although in the |^oe referred to, Kyneff 
only is mentioned by him, B. xii. 38. The learnt 
* author, having adopts this groundless idea, when he 
afterwards describe the labours of Moray, pays no re- 
gard to the narrative jgiven by Fordun. Otherwise he 
might have seen his own mistake. For in c. 39, 
'Fordun having said, that in the month of October, 
Moray besieged and took the castles of Dunoter, 
Kyneff, and Lawrieston, adds, that during the whole 
wmter, ho sojourned in the forest of Plates, and other 
places of greatest safety in An^s, where ho was sub- 
jected to many snares, and dangerous assaults from 
the English; and thus that by the continual de- 
predations of both, tjfo whole country of Cowrie, 
of Angus, and of Moams was nearly reduced to a 
desert. It was only in his progress from Angus, where 
- he had wintered, towards the western countries, that 
Moray attacked Kinclevin. For Fordun immediately 
subjoins : “In the month of February, the same year, 
the Begent, having a little before completely destroyed 
the castle of Kinclevin, entered into Fife.” It needs 
scarcely be observed, that this is said to have happened 
the same year with the capture of Kyneff, although the 
one was in October, and the other a^ut February fol- 
lowing ; because then the year began in March. 1 may 
add that, whereas Kinclevin is only a few miles north 
from Perth, Kyneff was a castle in Mearns or Kin- 
cardineshire, on the margin of the sea. Hence this 
oastle, as well as Dunoter and Laurieston, is justly 
mentioned by Buchanan among the fortified places in 
• Meams. Hist. Lib. ix. c. 24. 

To return from this digression, to the word that has 
given occasion for it ; — Su.-G. Byssa, boasa, signifies a 
mortar, an engine for throwing bombs ; Bombarda, 
Ihre. But we are assured by him, that, although this 
term is now used only to denote smaller engines, for- 
merly those huge machines, with which they battered 
walls, were called Byaeor. Militaiy engines of this 
kind, he says, charged with stones instead of bullets, 
were used in the time of Charles yill. of Sweden, who 
came to the throne A. 1448. These larger cn^es, as 
distinguished from such as might be carried in the 
hand, were called StorhyasoVt from ator great ; and 
Kaeirrahyaaor^ beeause borne on a cart, or car ; as they 
were for the same reason denominated Carrohalistae by 
the Latin writers of the lower ages. 

Ihre derives Bysaor, bosaart from bysaa, theca, a box, 
or case ; because in these tubes, as in cases, bullets are 
lodged. In like manner Teut. bowe and busae^ which 
properly denote a box, are used to signify a gun or 
cannon ; bombarda, tormentum aenoum sive ferreuin, 
catapulta i^iaria, tormentum ignivomum, balista; 
Germ, bmctie, buxe^ id. Fr. boi5e, “a box, pix, or 
casket ; also a chamber for a piece of ordnance,” Cotgr. 
We may either suppose, that this word has boon 
formed from Su.-G. ooaaa, with the insertion of the 
letter t; or immediately derived from S. buiatf a box 
or chest ; Fr. boi^, used in the same secondary sense 
as the other terms already mentioned ; with the addi- 
tion of the termination our or er. For what is a 6ow#- 
tour but a large buist or chest used for military purposes ? 

BOUSUM, Bowsom, adj. 1. Pliant, tractable. 

Sum gracious sweitnea in my breist imprent, 

Till mak the heirars boiMum and attent. 

Police of HormuT^ iii. 1. Edit. 1679. 

This Rudd, traces to A.-S. bouaum^ obediens, trac- 
tabilis. The A.-S. word, however, is boemm^ buhaum; 
from btLy^ar^ Belg. 6^^-6n, flectere. 

2, ‘‘Blyth^ merry/* Budd. 


BOUT, s. 1. In mowing, the extent of 
ground mowed, while the labourer moves 
straight forward ; the rectangle included in 
the length of field to be mowed, and the 

• sweep of the scythe, S, ; as, ‘^That rake’ll 
tak in your hale bout ; said ludicrously. 

2. Com or hay, when cut by the scythe, and 
lying in rows, is said to be “ lying in the 
bout ; ” Mearns. 

3. The act of going once round in 
S.B. 

“When a field has so groat a declivity, that it can- 
not be ploughed in the ordinary way, some people turn 
the soil constantly downhill, by taking one furrow for 
every bout^ as it is called, or every two turns with the 
plough.” Agr. Surv. luvem. p. 124. 

4. As much thread, or anything similar, as is 
wound on a clew, while the clew is held iu 
one position, S. 

It seems doubtful whether we should* understand the 
following words in this sense: — 

“xviij boiotia of wyrsat ohakkyrit,” i.e. checkered 
worsted. Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 16. 

Fr. bout a term denoting extent, or the extremity of 
any thing. 

To BOUT, Bowt, V. n. To spring, to lea}). 
“ S. bouted up^^ Rudd. vo. upboltiL 

Ho tuik his speir, 

As brym as he had beno ane heir, 

A nd Cowtit ford wart witli ane bend, 

And ran on to the riukis end. 

Lyndaafs Squyer 1692. B. 1. b. 

E. bolt is U8o<l in the same sense, and this, indeed, 
is the orthography of Doug., who often inserts the 1. 
But bout, as it mves the true pron., is the proper form 
of the word ; for it preserves that of otner kindre<l 
terms in foreign languages : Teut. hott-m, op-botten, to 
rebound (resiliro;) ltaX,oott-are, Hisp. botar, repellere, 
expulsare; Fr. bout’Cr, to drive forward ; Su.-G. bott-a, 
to use means to avoid a stroke. 

Judge gin her heart was sail ; 

Out at her mow it just was like to bout, 

Intil her lap at every ither thaut. 

Itvsa's Jl€l€7wre, First Edit. p. 17. 

Bout, A sudden jerk in entering or leaving 
an apartment; a hasty entrance or departure; 
the act of coming upon one by surprise ; S. 

BOUTCLAITH, Cloth of a thin texture. 

“ Twa stickis of quhito hoiUclaith” Iiiventories, A. 
1678, p. 217. 

“A nychte gowne of quhite boutclaith, pasmentit 
with quhite silk. — Ane auld gowne of blak boutclaith.'' 
Ibid. p. 223. 

We ought perhaps to class with this the following 
passage : — 

“Item, ane litle pece of blak howtlng claith.” Ibid, 
p. 128. 

This seems to be the same with that mentioned in 
the book of Rates, A. 1611:— “ BoWf-ctottA, the eln 
— X s.” 

The name is probably borrowed from the primary 
use of the cloth, in bolting ov^uUing flour, from Fr. 
blut-er, contr. from belut^er, to^bolt ; belateau, hUUeau, 


ploughing, 
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a bolting-cloth. Monage deiives the Fr, v. from Lat, 
volut-arCf others from Germ. heuteUn^ to sift. 

The finer samplers on which young girls are taught 
stitching, are made of a fine worsted, and called hoolc- 
dalth Bamplara. But whether the term be the same 
with tliat given above ; or, if, as applied to samplers^ 
it be formed from booky as referring to the foruxation 
of letters, like the horn-book in learning the alphabet, 
I cannot pretend to say. 

BOUTEFEU, 8. An incendiary. Fr. id. 

**Ifthe Scottish commissioners proved hontf/eiift in 
the business, as his majesty suspected them to be, 
they liave to answer to Gwl for it.” Guthry’s Mem. 

p. 113. 

The Fri term might seem formed from hotit-cr^ to 
push forward. But it has groat appearance of having 
a Goth, origin, Sn.-G. signifying repararc, A. -8. 
het-an ; whence a word of similar formation with 
— FyrbeUt^ focarius, a servant who has charge 
of stirring and mending the fire. 

BOUTGATE, 5 . 1. A circuitous road, a 

way which is not direct, S. from ahoxiU and 
gait way. 

Nory, wha had aye 

A mind the truth of JSydby’s tale to try, 

Made shift by bout gates to put aff the day, 

Till night sud fa’ and then be forc’d to slay. 

Jtoss's Hclenorey p. 79. 

2. A circumvention, a deceitful course, S. 

“Those iniquities & wickednes of the heart of man 
are so deepe, that gif the Etlniick might say justlie, 
that the boutrjates and deceites of the hearte of man 
are infinite ; how moikle mair may we 8i)eake it, hail- 
ing Jeremiah his warmnd, who calleth it deepe and 
inscrutable aboue all things.” Bruce’s Eleven 8erm. 
1591. 8ign. T. 2. a. V. Goli.vyie. 

3. An ambiguity, or an equivocation, in dis- 
course. 

“Nav^amis tcachcth, that a person accused before a 
Judge, who proceedeth not lawf ullie, is not 

holimn to confess the truth ; but, may use aequivoca- 
lion, mentallie reserving within him-sclfe, some other 
thing than his wordes doe sound : yea, cyther in 
answere, or oath, to his Judge or Superiour, that hce 
may vse a boutgate of speach ( arnpkihologia ) whether 
through a diverse signification of the word, or through 
the diverse intention of the asker, and of ain that 
maketh answere, and although it bco false, according 
to the meaning of the asker.” Bp. Forbes’s Eubulus, 
p. 118, 119. 

BOUTOCK, B. A square piece of coarse 
cloth, for covering one’s shoulders, Orkney ; 
pron. q. hootock. 

Dan. boWy Su,-G. hotjy denotes the shoulder of an 
animal, and Isl. toQy the coarser part of a fleece. Or 
it may be diminutive from Tent, hultey pelles nauticao, 
quibua indonniunt ; or rather from Norw. hoetcy wliich 
signifies a lap or fragment of cloth. 

BOUVRAGE, B. Drink, beverage; Fr. 
beuvrage, 

“It is pilfering from the revenue, & picking the 
pockets of the people of any ready money they have, 
to pay for foreign oouvragsy which supplants the con- 
sumption of the growth of our own estates,” Oulloden 
Papers, p. 184. 


BOUZY, Bowsie, Boozy, adj.o 1. Ooveml 
with bushes, wooded, lioxb. 

In a cottage; poor and nameless, 

By a little Muzy linn, 

Sandy led a life sae blameless, ^ 

Far frao ony strife or din. * 

Hogg's Mountain Bardy p. 154. ' 

2. Having a bushy appearance, S. A. 

A paukio cat came frae the mill-ee, 

Wr a l^iinie bowsie tailie. 

Remains of NithsdaZe Songy p. 67. 

The term properly conveys the idea of what is both 
unshapely and rough ; being most commonly applied 
to animals that are covered with hair or wool. A 
plump, strong-made child, however, is called a boozy 
creature. * 

3. Branchy, spreading; applied to trees, bran- 
ches, &c. which have a spreading, umbrageous 
head, Lanarks. A branch or tree that is 
rich in foliage is said to have a boozy top, 
Galloway. 

-4. Big, swelling, distended, expanded, Loth. 

Himself wi’ peuches staw’d, ho dights his nob ; 

And to the sun, in drowsy mood spreads out 

His boozy tail. Davidson's ScasonSy p. 3. 

5. Fat and overgrown, having at the same time 
a jolly good-humoured appearance, Mearns. 

This term may be merely a corr. of Bushyy or the 
more ancient Bosky ; Sw. haskigy id. 

It deserves to be remarked, however, that in the 
ancient Goth, buss properly denotes that which is 
great. Hence the Icelanders call a gross woman, bussOy 
u. Andr. p. 4^. 

lal. Bussay mulier carnosa, crassa. Su.-O. buss : a 
man of a similar appearance. Nos hodie w buss vo- 
camus hominem volidum, alacrem. ‘ * Bussy ” says Glaus 
Rudbcck, the younger, “ properly signifies what is 
great Thes. fnn^ar. quoted by Ihro, vo. Buz. The 
same Isl. term signifies a large ship ; whence it appears 
that the name of bussy now given to a boat used in the 
herring fishing, originally hod a more honourable ap- 
plication. 

Bouzy-like, adj. Having the appearance of 
distension, or largeness of size. 

It is said of a pregnant woman, Whose shape is con- 
siderably altered, that she is gi’own boozy-Uke. Loth. 

BOW, 8, A boll; a dry measure, S. 

“This ile is wdll inhabit, and will give yearly mair 
nor twa hundred bows of beire with delving only.” 
Monroe’s Isles, p. 43. The origin is obscure. 

BOW, Boll, XiiNTBOW, s. The globule 
which contaiBS the seed of flax. Bow is the 
pron. S- 

This term appears In one of the coarse passages which 
occur in the PtyUnlfs of our old Poets ! — 

Out owr the neck, athort his nitty now, 

Ilk louse lyes linkand like a largo lintbow. 

Polwarty Watson's (Jol. ill. 23. 
Some statis are plagu’d with snakis and frogs, 

And other kingdoms with mad dogs, — 

Some are hurt with flocks of crowes, 

Devouring corn and their, howes. 

^ * Cldmd's Poems, p. 95. 
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** But what appears to contribute most to the red- 
ness and ricfi taste of the Lochleven trout, is the vpt 
quantity of a small shell-fish, red in its colour, which 
bounds all over the bottom of the loch, especially 
among the a<^uatio weeds. It is of a shape quite 
globular, precisely of the appearance and size of a lint- 

^ seed boll at a little distance, and the trouts when caught 
have often their stomachs full of them.’^ P. Kinross, 
Statist. Acc. VI. 166, 167. 

The term is most commonly used in pi. 

Germ. id. oculus et gemma nlantae, caliculus 
ex quo flos erumpit ; Wachter. Adelung says, that 
the round sfied-vesscls of flax are in Lower Saxony 
called Bollen, Here, as in many S. words, the double 
I is changed into w. 

This word has been common to the Goths and Celts. 

C. B. hul^ folliculi seminis lini ; Davies. 

BOW,#B<5we, «. 1. The herd in general; 

whether inclosed in a fold, or not. 

Mare nedeful now it war, but langare tnry, 

Seuin young atottis, tliat yoik bare neuer nano, 

Brocht from the bowc^ in olTcrand brittin ilkane. 

Doug. Virgil, 163. 48. Or ex, Virg. 
Ouer al the boundis of Ausonia 
His fLWQflokIcis poaturit to and fra, 

Fiue bowU of ky unto lus harne reparit, 

And with ane huudreth plowis the land Ijo arlt. 

Ibid. 226. 33. 

Quitique greges illi balantum. Virg. 

All in (lout squelis the young ky, 

Quha sal be niaister of the cattal all, 

Or (luhilk of thamo the boms follow sail. 

Jbkl. 437. 65. A rm^7ita, Virff. 

2. A fold for cows, S. 

Bot and he tak a flok or tw'o, 

A bo 2 o of ky, and lat thamo blude, 

Full falsly 'may he ryd or go. 

Bannatytie Doetns, p. 145. st. 4. 

What Rudd, and others give as the only significa- 
tion, is here given as meredy a secondary one, and that 
retained in our own time. The sense in which Doug, 
uses the word in the passages quoted, is not only deter- 
mined by the tenns employed by the Latiii poet, but, 
if any other proof be necessary, ny the contrast stated, 
in one of the passages, between flokkis and bowis. 

The origin is certainly Su.-G. bo, hu, which signifies 
either the herd, or the flock ; annenta, ])ecora, grex ; 
whence hoshap, id. from ho, cohabitaro. It is probably 
from the same origin, that Aj^Bor. boose denotes “a 
cow’s stall;” Gl. Yorks. This seems a plural noun. 
It may be obsei*ved, that Gael, bo signifies a cow ; 
which is nearly allied to Su.-G. ho, hu. 

BOW, 8 , 1. An arch, a gateway, S. 

* ‘ And first in the Throte of the Bow war slayno, 
David Kirk, and David Barbour, being at the Proveistis 
back.” Knox’s Hist. p. 82. 

“Tlie horsmen, and sum of those that sould Jiave 
put ordour to utheria, overode thair pure brethreiii, at 
the entres of the Netherlmo,'* Ibid, ji, 190, i.e. the 
lower arch. 

2. The arch of a bridge,’ S. 

“The falline downe of the three bowia of the brig of 
Tay be the greit wattir and of Lowis Vairk on the 20 
of jDecembir in anno 1673.” MS. quoted. Muses Thro- 
nodie, p. 81. N, 

Teut, boglie, id. arcus, concameratio, fornix, Kilian ; 
from hogh-en, flectere, by reason of its form ; Su. -G. 
bogs, A.-S. hog-a^ “ an arch of a bridge or otlier build; 
ing Somner. . 

It would seem that was fonnerly used in this 
sense in E., unless we shall suppose that Franck had 


picked up the word during bis travels in Scotland. 
Describing Nottingham, he says : — 

“ In the very centre, or division of the pavement, 
there stands a Bow, (or a fair Port) opposite to Bridlc- 
smith-gate. ” Northern Memoirs, p. 238. Hence, 

Bow-brig, 5. An arched bridge, a« distin- 
guished from one formed of planks, or of 
long stones laid across the water, Aberd, 

BOW, s. The curve or bending of a street, S. 

“At the upper or northern end of the West-Ao#/; 
street, stands tiiopublick Weigh-houae.” Maitl, Hist. 
Edin. p. 181. 

This street has undoubtedly been named from its 
zig-zag form. Tho same reason, however, does not 
appear for tho designation Nether5o»c, at the head 
01 tlie Canongate ; unless it has received its name 
from the High Street being here suddenly narrowed; 
but I should rather think from tho port or arch which 
fonnerly stood hero. If the last conjecture bo woll- 
foundotf, tho phrase Nether-how Port (Maitl. p. 140) 
must be tautological. 

BOW, 8. A large rude instrument made of a 
rod of willow bent into the form of the letter 
U ; formerly used for an ox-collar, Aberd. 

Belg. hod signifies a shackle ; and Tout, boghvl, 
numella, a yoke or collar, from hog he a bow. 

BOW, 8, As applied to a house. V. Boo. 
BOWALAND,;>ar<:.;)r. . 

“ Ho Immlaml tho said gavill wall on bayth the si- 
dis aboun as it is vnder.” Aberd. Keg. A. 1546, V. 19. 
Making it to bulge ; Tent, buyl-en protuberare ? 

BOWALL, s. Apparently the same with 
Boal. 

“All fyir that cumis in [is carried into] the kirk to 
bo keepit in tho howall in the wall,’’ &c. Aberd. Keg. 
Cent. 16. 

BOW AND, adj. Crooked. 

Apoun tho postis also mony ane pare 
Ot hiirnes hang, and cart quhelcs greate plentc, 

From inoinyis war wonnyng in melhi, 

Tho bowaud axis, holmes with hye crestis. 

Doug. Virgil, 211. 32. 

Curvua, Virg, A.-S. bagend, 

BOW AT, 8. A hand-lantern. V. Bo wet. 

BOWB ARD, s, A dastard, a person destitute 
of spirit. 

O Tuskaue pepil, how hapinnis thi.s, sayd ho, 

That ye sal cuer sa dullit and bowbardis be, 

Vnwrokiii sic iniuris to sullir heni 'i 

Doug. Virgil, 391. 12. 

Rudd, derives this “a Lat. huho7i€, [tho owl, which 
he designs] animaliuin ignavissiiao. ” Junius considers 
it as akin to E. boohie and bnffoou. It is perhaps allied 
to Gonn. huh, which, according to Wachter, first simii- 
fiod a boy, then a servant, and at length a worthless 
fellow, neouam : Teut. boevrr/r, ncquitia, boereryachtigh, 
nequam, rfagitiosus. Or, shall we ratlier view it as 
originally tho aaino with bumbart ? 

Bqwbeut, mlj. Lazy, inactive. ^ 

Of thayr kynd thamo list swarmls out bryng. 

Or In kames iinduso thare hony dene, — 

Or fra thare hyfi’ togiddir in a rout 
Expellis the bowbert best, the fenyt drone be. 

Doug. Viryil^^. 36. 
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BOW’D, Bow’t, 7 >ar<. adj. Crooked, S. 

Poor hav^rel Will fell afT the drift, 

An’ wander’d thro’ the bow-kaU, 

An' pow’t for want o’ better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae b(no't that night. 

Bums, lii. 12C. 

BO WDDUMYS, Bottoms. 

“ For the third fait thair cawdrone homldiimm to be 
dungint out.” Aberd. Reg. Cent. 16. “The bottoms 
to be driven out of their cauldrons.” 

BOWDEN, part. pa. Swollen. V. Boldin. 

BOWEN, 8. A broad shallow dish made of 
staves, for holding milk, Pcrths. 

To please you, inithcr, did I milk the kye, 

To please you, mak the kebbuck, pour the whey. 

To please you, acaud the hmoens, ca’ the klm. 

Donald and Floi'a, p. 37. V. Boin, and Bowie. 

From the pron. of Loth, and Perths. it should rather 
bo written bovryne. The leglin is properly the pail with 
one handle, which is used for the purpose oi milking 
the cows, and in which the milk is carried homo. It 
is afterwards emptied into a broad-bottomed vessel 
wliieh is called a ooxcyne. In Lanarks. also boin signi- 
fies a milk vat. 

BOWELHIVE, 8. An inflammation of the 
bowels, to which children are subject, S. 

According to some, it is owing to what medical men 
call intersusceptio, or one part of the intestines being 
inverted ; others give a different account of it. 

“The diseases that generally affict the people of 
this country, are fevera, fluxes of the belly, and the 
rickets in children, which they call the Boiod-hyve^'* 
Pennocuik’s Tweeddale, p. 7. 

Pennecuik, although designed M.D., seems not to 
have understood this disease. 

* ‘ The disease, called by mothers and nurses in Scot- 
land, the bowel-hive, is a dangerous inflammatory bilious 
disorder ; and when not soon relieved, very frequently 
proves fatal. It is brought on by disorders of the 
milk, by exposure to cold, and living in low, cold, 
damp situations.” Curtis’s Medical Observ. p. 187. 

It has been said that those afflicted with this disease 
have often a swelling in the side. Hence perhaps the 
name, V. Hive, v. 

BOWER, s. A bowmaker, S. ; howyevy E. 

— “And alss in —behalf of the haill cowperis, glass- 
in wriohtis, boweris, sklaitteris,*^ Ac. Acts Cha. I. £d. 
1814, V. 540. 

“His Majesty’s Bower Alexander Hay wan this 
arrow, July MDCLXVII,” Poems, Royal Comp, of 
Archers, Ac. p. 61. 

BOWERIQUE, 8. An improper orthography 
of Bourach or Bouricky q. v. 

Will ye big me a howerique in simmer of snaw ? 

Remaim of Nithadale Sony, p. 119. 

‘ BOWES AND BILLES, a phrase used by the 
English, in former times, for giving an alarm 
in their camp or military quarters. 

* “The Inglische aouldearis war all asleip, except the 
watch, whiche was sklender, and yit the schout ryises, 
Bowes and Billia / Bowes and BUUs / whiche is a si^- 
fioatioun of extreim defence, to avoyd the present dan- 
ger in all tounea of ware.” Knox, p. 82. q. “Tq your 
Mws and battle-axes !” 


BOWET, Bowat, », 1. A hjind-lantem, 

S. Bounty A. Bor. Ql. Grose. 

“ Yo suld vse the law of Gpd at ye wald vae ane 
torohe quhen ye gang hayme to your Jiouse in a myrk 
nycht ; for as the torche or howat schawis vow lyoht 
to desceme the rycht waie hayme to youn house, fri^ 
the w^rang way, and also to desceme the clein way fra 
the foule way : euin sa auoht ye to vse the law or 
command of God, as a tomhe, hoioai or lanterin.” Abp. 
Hamiltoun’g Catechisme, 1551. Fol. 78. b. 

This word is supposed to be retained in the name of 
a place in Galloway ; — ^ 

“It may be suggested, that the word BaittU is but 
a contraction of Sowei-hill, or Bowet-hall, an appella- 
tion, occasioned by the beacons in the neighbourhood 
of the castle alluded to ; or the f^reat li^t which it 
displayed on festive or solemn occasions.” P. Buittle, 
Statist. Aco. xvii. 114. * . * . 

Perhaps from Fr. bougette, a little coffer ; if not allied 
to bougie, a small wax-candle. 

“ * Luk up, luk up, can yon be booUs too?’ and she 
pointed to tne stams in the firmament with a jocosity 
that was just a kittling to hoar.” Steam Boat^ p. 264. 

2. MetaplK transferred to the moon, as sup- 
plying light to those who were engaged in 
nocturnal depredations. 

It was probably on account of the frequency, or the 
success, of tho predatory excursions of the Iain.! of 
Maefarlane under the ^idabce of the queen of night 
that the moon was called his bouat : — 

“The Highlander eyed the blue vault, but far 
from blessing the useful light with Homer’s or rather 
Pope’s benighted peasant, ne muttered a Gaelic citrse 
upon the unseasonable splendour of McFarlands buat 
(i. e. lanthom.)” Waverley, ii. 229. 

A learned friend suggests Fr. hoete, written also 
hoette, hoite, a small box, as the origin. It certainly has 
great verisimilitude. 

BOWGER, 8. The puffin, or coulter-neb, a 
bird ; alca arctica, Linn. 

**The Bowger, so called by those in St. Kilda, 
Coulter Neb by those on the Fam Islands, and in Corn- 
wall, Pipe, is of the size of a pigeon.” Martin’s St. 
Kilda, p. 34. 

BOWGLE, 8. A wild ox, a buffalo. 

And lat no howgU with his busteous homis 
The meik pluch-ox oppress, for all his pryd. 

Dumar, Thistle <md Rose, st. 16. 

Lat. hucuhus, a young ox. Hence hugUduyrn. 

Bewgle or a bull, Hants,” Grose. 

BOW.HOU0HS, «. pi. Crooked legs. 
Aberd. . 

I Bow-houob’b^ adj. Bow-legged, ibid. 

BOWIE, 8^, barrel or cask, open 

at one end y; p/ 

Wi’ batter’d l^hhocks now the girdle reska : 

1’ the tat nook the bouie briskly reams. 

Fergusison*s Pom$^ 11. 66. 
His pantry il4iFiiever ill-boden ; 

The spenoe was ay conthle an’ clean 
The gantry was ay keepit loaden 
Wr bouries o’ nappie oedeen. 

/amieeon*s Popular Ball. 1, 298. 

i. It denotes a small tub for washing, S. 

Ane stand, a bowy,^ A. 1688, V. 
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In the game eenae, or one nearly allied, it occurs in 
the Coll* of Inventories, A. 1542. 

**Ittm, tiielf greit stolppis ourgilt, sum of the 
sam^me smallif^ tod sura gretar. — Item, aught flaoconig 
ourmlt — Item, toe gryt howie, ourgilt. — Item, ane ^yt 
wawr pott. — Item, ane gryt houm, — ^Itera, ane lyd of 
bon.’* P.71,72. 

3. It also sometimes signifies a milk-pail^ S. 

To bear the milk hoodie no pain was to me. 

When I at the blighting foigathord with thee. 

• Mamsay^s iL 105. 

Sibb. deduces it from Tent. hauc\ venter ; 
flectere in ooncavura vel oonvexum, vo. But 

whatever be the*remote origin, it seems to be imme- 
diately from Ft. buie, a water-pot or pitcher ; Co^. 
Du Cange mentions L. B. bduca, vaaia species; Gr. 
fiavKif, 

4. A bucket for carrying water, with an iron 
or wooden boWf or semicircular handle, 
Perths. 

From the circumstance of its having this it has 
been fancifully supposed that we are to trace its de- 
nomination to this source. 

Bowiefu’, 8. 1. The fill of a small tub, S. 

Clean dails, on whomilt tubs, alang 
War plac'd by Bobie Huton, 

Thar b<ni>ie/u'a o' kail, fii’ atrang. 

An* banaock-farles war put on. 

• Rev. J. NicoVa Poems ^ i 143. 

2. The fill of a broad shallow disli ; properly 
one for holding milk, S. 

’ ‘ Davie— brought me a hale hovoitf o’ milk. ' Tak a 
gude waught, rademon,’ quo he, ‘and dinna bo dis- 
couraged.”” Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 45. 

“ ‘ Davie’s Pate,* said he, * mak that bowie/u* o’ cauld 
plovers change places wi’ yon aaut-faut instantly.’ — j 
The new arrangement placed Dickie fairly above the 
salt.” Perils of Man, i. 30. 

BOWIK, 8. The carcase of a beast. A ‘ 
bowik of^ mutton,” the carcase of a sheep ; 
Aberd. *Reg. Cent. 16. V. Bouk, Buik. 


BOWIN. To tak a farm in a howin^ to take 
a lease of a farm in grass, with the live 
stock on it; this still remaining the pro- 
perty of the landholder, or person who lets 
it, Ayrs. 

This might signify “in a state, of preparation,” as 
referring ^ the land being under cultivation, and 
stocked ; Isl. dum paratus, whence our bourn, from hu- 
a, apparare, Teut« ooutven, arare, oolere agrum ; or from 
Su.-G. bo, hu, cattle, whence S. bowe, the herd, also a 
. fold for cattle. 

From the perfect identity of signification, bounn may 
immediately refer to the legal tei^ Stsel-bow, q. v. 


"BOWIT and SCHAFFIT, provided. with 
bows and arrows. 

— “Bot all vthir yemen of the realme betuixt xvj 

• k sexty yeria salbe suffioiaudly bowU k sclMffit, with 
suerde, buklare, k knyfe.” Pari, Ja. I, A. 1425, p. 10. 
In Ed. 1566, erroneously schaftit. 

The latter term is evidently formed from sehafe, i. e. 
a sheaf of arrows. * 

To BOWK, V. n. To retch, to puke, Roxb. 
V. Bok, Bock. 

BOW-KAIL, 8. Cabbage, S. do called from 
the circular form of this plant. For the 
same reason its Belg. name is huys^kooL 

Poor hav’rel Will fell alf the drift, 

An' wander'd thro' the how-kctil. 

An’ pow’t, for wanfo* bettor shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow't that night. 

Buma, iii. 120. 

Hence Bow-stock, id. “A bastard m&y be as good 
aa a bow-atock, by a time S. Prov. Kelly, p. 21. 
motaph. applied to one lawfully begotten. 

Bow-kail, adj. Of or belonging to cab- 
bage, S. 

Poor Willie, with his how-kail runt, * 

Was brunt wi' primsie Mallie. Burns, iii. 120. 

BOWKE, s. Bulk. Hence, 

To Brek Bowke, to break bulk; to sell, 
remove, or make use of, any part of a 
package, &c. of goods. V. Bouk, Buik. 

To BOWL, r. a. and n. To boil, the pron, of 
Fife, and perhaps of some other counties. 

Bowler, s. A kettle, q. a" boiler, ibid. 

This approaches to the sound of Fr. houUl-ir, Hisp. 
hull-ir, Goth, btUl-a, id. 

BOWTj of a PintStoup. V. Boul, 8. 

To BOWL, V. n. To crook, Dumfr. 

Bowland, Doug. Virg,, is the part. pr. of this v, 

BOWLAND, part, adj. Hooked, crooked. 

Thir fouUis has ane virgins vult and face, 

With handis like to bowland birdis clews. 

Doug. Virgil, 74. 62. 

Rudd, derives it from houle, a bowl. But it is more 
naturally allied to Teut. boghel-en, arcuarc, a v. formed 
from bogh-en, Germr bug-en, id. Bowlandda just the 
part pr. boghelend, contr. 

BOWLDER-STANE, s. The name given 
to the large single stones found in the earth 
by those who make roads, Perths. V. 
Bdllet-stane. 


BO WIT, part, pa. 

That panefull progres I think ill to tell. 

Sen thay ar oowit and bruderit in our band. 

Begs Edin. Caaiel, Poem IQth Cent. p. 289. 

“Scoured, enlisted,” 01. It may signify, confined, 
straitened ; as A.-S. bogeht is rendered arotus ; hogehte 
woeg, arcta via, Mat. 7. 14. MS. ap. Lye. It may, 
however^ be a metaph. use of Teut. bowet, ghe-bowet, 
aedifleatas ; Mdt in or incorporated in the same 
band. 


Bowled-like, adj. Having the appearance 
of being bowed or crooked, Selkirks. 

“I wad hae cried, — ‘Get away wi* ye ! ye bowled- 
like shurf.’” Hogg’s Brownie, &c. ii. 226. 

Dan. hoeyel crookedness, hoyelig, flexible. 

BO WLIE, Boolie, adj. Crooked, deformed ; 

• Boolie-hackity humpbacked ; sometimes ap- 
plied to one whose sn^dersare very round, S. 
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Germ, hucklvj^ Dan. hugelt, id. from bugle, a bunch 
or humph ; and this from bug-en, to ben^. V. Beuglk- 

'BACKKD. 

‘ ‘ That duck was the first of the kind we hacl ever 
seen ; and many thought it was of the goose species, 
only with short bowly legs.” Ann. of the Far. p. 131. 

JBowlie, 8, A designation given in derision 
*to one who is bow-legged, Durafr. 

BOWLOCHS, 8. pL Ragweed, Senecio 
jacobaea, Wigtonshiro. 

From Gael, huaf^hallan, id. Shaw ; hualan, Dr. Stew- 
art of Luss, ap. Lightfoot, p. 1132. 

BOWLS, 8* pL A name commonly given to 
the game of taw, because played with small 
bowls made of maihle, S.; hence also. called 
Ma^'bles, 

To BOWi^, r. a. To make ready. V. Boun, 

BO^VRUGIE, s, Burgess ; the third estate 
in a Parliament or Convention. 

Fyvu monethis thus Scotland stud in gud rest, 

A rouselFcryit, tliaim tbocht it wes thobest, 

In Saiict Jhonatoiai that it suld haldyii be, 

AssuinbUt thar Clerk, Barown, and Bowrvyie. 

Walluce, viii. 4. MS. 

A corrupted resemblance of the sound of Fr. hour- 
gcois. UoiorUgit is us<?d collectively. 

BOWS, 8* pL The name commonly given in 
former times, in S., to sugar-tongs. It is 
supposed to bo now obsolete, existing only 
in the recollection of old people. 

Denominated, most probably, from their bowing or ^ 
l.>cnding quality. 

BOWS, s, pL To take one throxo the Boxes, 
to call one to a severe reckoning, Aberd. 

In allusion, perhaps to the punishment of the stocks; 
Teut. boeije^ compos, vinculum pedis. 

BOWS of Lint. V. Bow, Boll. 

BOW-SAW, 8. A thin and very narrow saw, 
fixed in a frame, which is tightened by a 
cord to keep the saw from warping, used for 
cutting figured work. It has a semicircular 
handle, that the saw may bend freely, S. 

— “Axes, eitch, dmg-saw, boiv-mw/* See. Depre- 
dations on the Clan Campbell, p. 52. V. Duuo-.saw. 

Teut. boghi'-saghe, serrula arciiana. 

BOWSIE, adj. Crooked, S. Fr. bossuy id. 

Bowsie, 8. A designation given in ridicule 
to one who is crooked, Dumfr. 

BOWSIE, adj. Large, bushy. V. Bouzy. 

BOWSTAR, Bouster, Boavster s. The 
bolster of a bed, S. 

“Item twa stikkit mattis with ane howstar, with 
ane stikkit holland claith, and une scheit of fustiane.” 
Inventories, A. 1539, p. 46. 


They wile the bannocks fbr the weirf ; — 

A'^ tramp their feckfu’ jirkin fu’, ® 

To sleek aneath the bowster. 

Tarraa'a Poeiria, p. 74. 

Bowstrr, Aberd. Reg. 1638. 

BOWSTING, 8. Apparently a pole to be 
used as a bow. V. Sting. 

“Valit [i.e. picked] bowatingis, price of the scoir 
vi lb. Scottis money.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1661, V, 21. 

BOWSUNES, [Obedience.] 

— And bow&unes, that as ye wys 
Gayis, bettyre is than sacrifyis. 

Wyntouni, Prol. i. 67. 
Als nakyt as scho wes borne 
Sclio rade, as .scho had heycht befome ; 

And sa fnltlllyt all byddyng 
And gat hyi* wyll and hyr yhamyng. 

Be resown of this bamu/ies 
Maid the Gud Quene cald sclio wes, 

/bid. viii. 6. 59. 

Mr. Maepherson apprehends that in the first ^ 
it signifies businesa, and that in the second it should 
houanninea, as denoting obedience. ’ But this is the true 
meaning in both ; as in the first it is opposed to sacri- 
fice, it refens to the language of Samuel to Saul ; “Be- 
TiOld, to obey is bettor than sacnfice.” Wyntown 
seems to write it thus, propter euphoniam ; from A.-S. 
hocattmn ease. V . Bo u .y u m . 

BOWT, s. Boiot of worsted,'* Aberd. Reg. 
as much worsted as is wound upon a clew, 
while the clew is held in one position, S. 
V. Bout. 

BOWT, 8. 1. A bolt, a shaft ; in general. 

A fool’s boxet is soon shot.” Ramsay’s 
S. Prov. p. 10, 

And never a dairt 
So pierced my heart 
As dois the bowl 
Quhilk liiif me schot. 

Chroii. S. P. i. 56. 

A thunderbolt, S. 

And for misluck, they just were on the height. 

Ay thinking when the Oowt on them wad light. 

lioss's JUclenui'e, p. 74. 

3. An iron bar. 

“Item ane uthir battii’t lyand at the hall end, mar- 
kit with the armos of Scotland, montit on ane auld 
stok, quhelis, and axtro ; the said stok gamesit with 
over and nodderbtoidis of irne, and sex ime boiottia.^' 
Inventories, A. 1680, p. 300. 

BO WTING CLAITH. V. Bout-olaitii. 

To BOX, V. a. To wainscot, to pannel walls 
with wood ; , A^ the rooms i’ the house 

are box^df S. 

Denominated "perhi^ from the quadrangular form 
of the pannols, as if tfi^y resembled a box, or from the 
idea of the walls beiiig enclosed. 

BOX-BED, 8. 1. A bed, in which the want 

of roof, curtains, &c. is entirely supplied by 
wood. It is enclosed on all sides except in 
front, where two sliding pannels are used as 
doors, S. / . , • 
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“Their long course ended, by Noma drawing aside 
a sliding ^annel, which, opening behind a wooden, or 
box-bedf as it is called in S^cotland, admitted thorn into 
an ancient, but very mean apartment.” The Pirate, 
iii. 249. 

2. It is also used to denote a bed of another 
forniy resembling a scrutoir or chest of 
drawers, in which the canvas and bed- 
clothes are folded up dimng the day, S. ; 
called also a bureau-bed. This is the more 
common use of the term. 

BOX-DRAIN, 8, A drain in which the 
stones are carefully set so that there may be 
a regular opening for the water, Forfars. 

“From the great abundance of flag-atoncs in this 
county, boX’draim are often paved below to ])revont 
moles from choaking them with earth. They are built 
up with square atones at the aides, and covered with 
flags above,” Agr. Surv. Forfars. 

Boxing, a . Wainscotting ; Sir J. Sinclair, p. 
170, S. 

BRA', Fine, &c. V. Braw. 

BRA, Brae, Bray, a, 1. The side of a hill, 
an acclivity, S. 

Thai abaid till that ho was 
Entryt in ane riarow place 
Betwix a louchsid au<l a bra. 

Barbour^ iii. 100. MS. 

All the hrayis of that huyi*ne buir brenchis above, 

Houlale, i. 2. MS. 

2. The bank of a river, S. 

flndlang the wattyr than yeid bo 
On athyr syd a grot quantite, 

And saw the hrayis hoy standand, 

The wattyr how throw slik rynnand. 

Barbour, vi. 77. MS. 

Bi'eea, the hrijik or hank of a brook or riv^er j i.e. 
the brow. North.” (11. Grose. 

3. A hill, S. 

Twa men I saw ayont yon brae, 

She trembling said, I wiss them mucklo wae. 

Ross's JleXenore, p. 60. 

4. Conjoined with a ftame, it denotes ^‘the 
upper part of a country,” as is observed Gl. 
Wynt.; or rather the hilly part of it, also, 
a hilly country ; as Bra-inar^ Bra-Catty the 
Braea of Angua;^' S. 

Brae is also used in a more extensive sense, signi- 
'•fying a large extent of hilly country j as, the Braes of 
Mar, and the^ Braes qf Athol f Sir J, Sinclair, p. 193. 

To qat do%m the brae, metaph. to be in a declining 
atat^ m whatever sense ; to have the losing side, 8. 

“For the present the Parliament is running dotm 
the brae." Baillie’s Lett. i. 873, 374. 

C. B. hre, a mountain, pi. breon, hryn ; Gael, hre, hri, 
*^"*7^, a hil}f David Buchdnan derives S. bray from 
Celt, brvga, brica, bria, an high place or mountain ; 
observing that all those called BrU/antes, near the Lake 
of Constonce, in Dauphin^, in Spain, and in Ireland, 
livc^ in mountainous regions. Pref. Knox’s Hist. Sign. 

This word, one might suppose, was not unknown to 
the Gothic nations. Germ, brenner denotes the tops 
of the moiqi^Wna of Rhaetia or Tyrol ; Wachter. Isl. 


hraa is cilium, the brow, whbnce angnabraa, the eye- 
brow ; and bratt signifies steep, having an ascent; Su.- 
G. hrattur, hryn, vertex montis, praecipitium, id quod 
ceteris superstat, aut prao aliis eminet ; also, margo 
amnia, Ihre ; Isl. hrana, sese tollere in altum, brecka, 
clivus. 

It may be viewed as a proof of this affinity, that 
brow is used both in S. and E. in a sense nearly allied 
to brae, as denoting an eminence, or the edge of it ; as 
if both acknowledged hr(ui, cilium, aa their root. 

Twa mile she ran afore she bridle drew, 

And syne she leaii’d her down upon a ftrmo. 

Ross's Hclemrre, p. .^8. 

Brae-faoe, a. The front or slope of a hill, S. 

“If a kill be built to a hrae-fiice, or the side of a 
rock, it can have but three vents.” Maxwell’s Scl. 
Trans, p. 194. 

Brae-hag, a. The projecting part of the bank 
of a river, beyond the vacancy which has 
been caused by the force of tlio stream, 
generally liollow underneath, Koxb. 

V. Haq, moss ground that has been broken up. 

Brae-ttauld, a. The hollow projecting part 
of the bank of a river; Roxb. ; the same 
with Brae-hag, 

Dan. hald, “a decline, a steepness, a declivity,” 
Wollf. Su.-G. haelUi, Isl. hall-a, inclinare. LandH 
haeVet, regio declivis cst ; whence K. heol, sis “the ship 
heels," navis procurnbit in latus. Alein. hehl-en, hnld- 
en, whence haldo, praeceps. Isl. hall~r, proclivitas; also 
as an adj. proclivis, inchuatus. 

Brae-head, a. The summit of a hill, S. 

“ All the boys of Ganiock assembled at the hme-head, 
which commands an extensive view of the Kilmarnock 
road.’^ Ayi's. Legatees, p. 282. 

Brae-laird, Braes-laird, a, A proprietor 
of land on the southern declivity of the 
Grampians, S. 

“In Mitchell’s Opera, called the Hiyhlaml Fair, a 
Braes Laird is introduced as the natiu’al and hereditary 
enemy of a Highland chieftiiin. ” Note from Sir W. S. 

Braeman, a. One who inhabits tho southern 
side of the Grampian hills, S. 

Humanity strongly invites you to know 

The worm-wasted Braemarra fate, laid In yon grave. 

O’er which the tall terns of the wilderness wave. 

Train's Mountain Muse, p. 70. 

Braeshot, 8. 1. A quantity of earth that 

has fallen from a steep, Lanarks. 

2. A large sum of money to which one unex- 
pectedly becomes heir ; He's gotten an 
awfu' brae-ahotf Lanarks. 

From S. brae and shot, corrcsjjonding with Teut. 
scliot, ejectamentura, id quod ejicitur. Hire gives this 
account of the cognate Su,-G. term skiuf-a, trudere. 
Notat id quod cum impetu jironunpit, quo<l loco mo- 
turn est, et prominet. Bnn biargit skntti yfer stein- 
veggen, montis vertex supra lapideam molem pro- 
minuit. Isl. skute, rupes prominens. 

Bkae-side, Bbae-std, a. The declivity of a 
hill, S. 

—“Ane company of fresch men cam to renew the 
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batteU, taking thair advantage of the brae Pitt* 

acottie's Cron. 105. 

Braeie, Bratib, adj. Declivitous, having 
slopes, hilly, S. 

To BRA, V, n. 1. To bray, 

2. To make a loud and disagreeable noise. 

The horryble tyrant with bludy mouth sal ?>ra. 

^ I)oug, ViryU, 22. 13. 

BRAAL, 8, A fragment. “ There’s nae a 
braal to the fore,” There is not a fi^agment 
remaining, Ang. 

BRABBLACH, s. The refuse of any thing ; 
such as of corn, meat, &c. Fife. Gael, pra- 
half id. 

BRACE, 8. 1. A chimney-piece, a mantle- 

piece, S. 

A dreatifu’ knell came on the braces 
The door wide open flew, 

And in the twlnkluitf of an e’o, 

Tlie candle hover’d blue. 

Train's Poetical Reveries ^ p. 101, 

2. A chimney made of straw and clay, Ettr. 
For. V. Bre8S. 

il. Window-'bracey that part of a window on 
which the sash rests, S. 

Brace-piece, s. The mantle-piece, S. 

“The vintner’s half-mu tchkin stoups glitter in empty 
splendour unrequired on the shelf oelow the brazen 
sconce above the brace^pieceJ* Ayrs. Legal, p. 283. 

To BRACEL, v. n, 1, To advance hastily 
and with noise, Ettr. For. 

2. To gallop, ibid. 

This cannot be viewed as more than provincially 
different from Bkeessil, q. v. 

BRACIIE, Rute of brachey source of dissen- 
sion. 

“ Ye see quhat abundance of luif nature hes wrocht 
in our heart towerdis yow, quhairby we are movit 
rather to admit sumthing that uthoris perchance wald 
esteme to be ane inconvenient, than leif ony rute of 
bracket and to set aside the manner of treating accus- 
tumat amangis utheris princes.” Q. Mary’s Lett, to 
Kliza^th, 5 Jan. 1561. Keith’s Hist. p. 214. 

Fr, brocket breach. 

BRAOHELL, 8. A dog ; properly, one em- 
ployed to discover or pursue game by the 
scent. 

About the Park thai set on breid and lenth. 

~A hundreth men chargit in armes strang, 

To kepe a hunde that thai had thaim amang ; 

In Gillisland thar was that hrwcheU brede, 

Sekyr off sent to folow thaim at flede. 

^ WaUactt V. 26. MS. 

Bracks is used in the same sense: — 

Bot this sloth bracket qitfiill sekyr was and keyne. 

On Wallace fute folowit so felloune fast 

Quhill in thar sicht thai prochit at the last 

Ibid. V. 96. MS. 


QuhiU is undoubtedly an error of the transcriber for 
guhili. o 

Brack is an E. word, defined a bitch-hound. Some 
assert that this, with old writers, denoted a dog in 
general ; others, that it was the denomination of k 
particular species. 

“There are in England and Scotland two kinds of 
* hunting dogs, and no wh^ else in the world ; the * 
first kind is called a rache, and this is a foot-scenting 
creature both of wilde-b^ts, birds, and fishes adso 
which lie hid among the rocks. The female hereof in 
England is called a brache : a brache is a mannerly 
name for all hound-bitohes.” Gentleman’s Recreation, 
p. 28. V. Gifford’s Massinger, i. 209. 

Alem. brak ; Schilter j Fns. braccOt Gl. Lindenbrog ; 
Germ, brackt id. oanis venaticus, forte investigator;: 
Wachter. Pr, brcujuct O. Pr. brachez, Ital. bracco, 

L. B. hraec-tUt bracc-o. 

Various origins have been assigned to this term. 
Verel. expl. fsl. rakkct oanis, deriving it from rackat 
frakkat cursitare. Wachter seems to think that it may 
be from be-rieck^ent vestigia odorare. In the passage 
quoteti, the word denotes a blood-hound, otherwise 
called a Slewth-hund, q. v. V. Rache. 


BRACKEN, ^utt.) Bbaikin, Breokbn, «. 
The female ^rn, Pteris aqullina, Linn. 

Amang the hrachenSt on the brae, 

Between her au* the moon, 

The deil, or else an outler quey. 

Gat up an’ gae a croon. 

Bumst ili. 137. 


Their groves of sweet myrtle let forei^ lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exhale the g"-'" 
Far dearer to ma yon lone glen o‘ green breckr'' *• 

Wi’ the burn stealing uridor the lang yellov 


• f 228 . 

* * Female Fern or Brakes, Anglis. — ^ »» 

LightfcK>t, p. 657. 

By others the Bracken is expl. the Bra>t. ^ aouil- 
ina, Linn. 


in Smolancl in Sweden, the f email 
bracken ; Flor. Suec. No. 940. * 

Sw. atotbraakint id. In is a terraiuat 
denoting the female gender ; as carUnt ( 
q. a female carl, ^ ^ * 

The Polypodium fllix mas, and P. ^ ^ 

called Lady-fernSt and sometimes Lady^^ S* 
**Brackent fom.” Ray’sjOoUect. p. 

Royal bbachens, », pi. The flq •pg-- 
S. Osmvinda Regalis, Linn, t® ’ 

“ Flowering Fern, or Osmund Royal. 

Brackens. Scotia.” Lightfoot, p. 653P®’ 

The proper designation of this, I am ii , ♦_ 
the Pteris aquiliha. It may have 
aqtiilinat because the vesfiels, in a crossl 
root, represent a kiwiad By com -a 

generalfy c^Ued/&/eS. 

BRACK, a* A airipe of uncultivj gpQund 
between two sApU Or plots of j^Qxb. • 
Bauli synon. " f 

This is merely the Teut. word ^ 

nearly m the same sense. Braeckt^^^j^^ 
vacti^ novale, incultum solum ; 
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bably itom^hr(iechtni frangere; for what is a defect, 
but a want of continuation in any body, an interrup- 
tion, a break ? * 

BRACK, As 8aui ^3 bracks i.e. as salt as 
brack ; used to denote what is very salt, but 
• confined to liquids or sorbile food, Fife, 
Clackmannans., also Dumfr. 

It is equivalent to as salt cw lickt used elsewhere, S. 
Although the a^j. brackish is used in K. I have met 
with no proof that any s. occurs in that lani 
The old S. adj» was Brak^ q. v. The s', must undoubt- 
edly be traced to Isl. hreke^ the sea. G. Andr.- views 
this as a poetical term ; deducing it from brek-a^ po- 
tere, rogitare, because it is voracious and insatiable. 
If thus used only in a fimirative sense, I f/vould prefer 
the origin given by Haldorson of the word in its se- 
condary signification ; Scopulus occultus in fundo 
maris, a 6rai, i.e. crepitus, stridor, fragor. Now the 
sea itself may with equal propriety receive this desig- 
nation, from the constant dashing of its waves. 

BRACK, 8, 1. A quantity of snow or earth 

shooting from a hill, Ettr. For. 

2. A flood, when the ice breaks in consequence 
of a tj^^w, ibid. 

3. A sudden and heavy fall of rain, ibid. 

Allied to Isl. hraka, strepo, stropito ; or Teut. hraeeke, 
fractura. In sense 1. it nearly resembles the common 
phrase, S. the break o’ a storm when the snow and ico 
begin to dissolve. 

•BRACKS, 8* A disease of sheep. V. Bkaxy. 
BRAD, part pa. Roasted. V. ne.^t word. 
To BRADE, V. a. To roast. 

. The King to soiijjer is set, served in ha lie. 

Under a siller of silke, dayntly dight ; 

With al worshipp and welo, niewith the walk ; 

Briddea bronden, and brad, in bankers bright. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Qal. ii. 1. 
A.-S. hraed-a7if id. bra^dde^ assatus ; Alem. brat-m, 
assare. Su.-G. braede, calor, fervor, although appli- 
cable to the mind, as denoting the heat of passion, 
seems to have a common origin. 

To BRADE, Braid. 

This V. occurs in so many senses, considerably remote 
‘ from each other, that they cannot well bo traced to 
any common root. I shall therefore consider them 
distinctly, unless where they seem necessarily con- 
nected. 

To BRADE, Braid, v, n, 1 . To move quickly, 
to take long steps in rapid succession. 

As sum time.dois the courscre stert and ryn, 

Tliat hrokiiv has his bond furth of hi^ staiJ, 

. Now gois at large ouer the feifdia aU, 

And naldis towart the stedis in ane rage ; 

— He sprentis furth, and ful proude vfalloppis he ; — 
Sicklike this Tumus semys quhare he went, 

And as he bradis furth apoun the bent, 

The maide Camitia cuminys hytn egane, 

Accumpanyit with liir oistis Volscane. 

Doug. Virgilf 381. 24. 
Syne down the brae Sym braid lyk thunder. 

Evergreen, ii 183. st. 7. 
Robene brayd attour the bent. 

Itobsne and Makyne, fiannatyne Poems, p. 100. 

** I hreyde, 1 make a hrayde to do a thing sodaynly ; 
Je meffbroe. • I kreydet out of my slepe ; Je tresaaulx 
hors de mon sotoUtfivy: Pf^gr. B. iii. P. 172, b. 


2. To spring, to start. 

The stedis stakerit in the stour, for streking on stray 

The beniys bowit abak, 

So wouiidir rud wos the rak. — 

Thai brayd fra thair blonkis besely and bane, 

Syne laught out suerdis long and lufly. 

Oawan and Ool. iii. 21, 22. 

3. To break out, to issue with violence. 

And all enragit thir wordis gan furth brade. 

Doug, Virgil, 112. 29. 

FuHh at the ilk porte the wyndis brade in ane route. 

lUd. 16. 85. 

Erumpore, nroripere, Virg. 

Now hand to narul tlio dyiit lichtis with ane swak, 

Now bendis he up his burdoun with ajie mjTit ; 

On syde he bradis for to eschew the dynt. 

Doug. Virgil, 142. 8. 

4. To draw out quickly ; used actively, especi- 
ally with respect to the unsheathing or 
brandishing of a swortl, or other weapon of 
this kind. 

Fast by the collar Wallace couth him ta, 

Wndyr his hand the knyflf he hradit owt ; 

—With out reskew he stekit him to dede. 

Wallace, i. 223. MS. 

A forgyt kiiyfT, but baid, he bi'adis out. 

Ibid. ix. 145. MS. 

Isl. hraad-a, accelernre. This word, according to 
G. Andr., is obsolete. Braad-ur, Su.-G. hraad, cclcr. 
Isl. hrend has not only this sense, tmt includes another 
mentioned above ; being rendered, celcritor movco, 
vibro, At brtgd-a sverde, glailium evagdnare vel 
stringere, G. Andr. Gunnlaugi S. Gl. Kristnisag. 
Analogous to this is one signification of A.-S. hrned-au: 
exerere, stringere : He his sword gehraed, gladiuni 
evagiuavit, Sonnier. The Isl. poets denominate a 
battle hyrbrigdi, from hyr, a sword, and brigdi, 

. vibration, q. the brandishing of swords. Landnani. 
p. 411. 

As our V. also signifies, to start, Isl. hragd, brogd, 
brygd, is defined, motus quilibct celerior, "vel strata- 
gema luctantium ; Gl. Gunnlaug. 

Brade, Braide, 8. A start, a spring, a quick 
motion of the body. 

Bot with ane braide to T..aocon fn fere 
Thay steil attains, and his twa sonnya yyng, 

First athir serpent lappit like ane ring. 

Doug. Virgil, 45. 49. also 297. 2, 
And with a braid I tumit me about. 

Dwnbar, Thistle and Bose, st. 27. 

Isl. bregd, versura. 

To BRADE, Bkaid, v. a. To attack, to as- 
sault ; Rudd. 

Isl. bregd-a manne nidur, sternere vinim, G. Andr. 
p. 34. 

Braid, a. Assault, aim to strike. 

— And with that wourd doun of the sete mo drew ; 

Syne to mo with his club he maid ano braid. 

And twenty rowtis apoun my rigging laid. 

Doug. Virgil, 461. 4l. Impetus, Virg. 

It is used in a similar sense, 0. E., as respecting a 
treasonable attack ; — 

— If the Scottis kyng mistake in any braide 
Of treason in any thing, ag^yn Henry forsaid, 

The barons & the clorgie In on wer alle schryuen, 

Unto kyng Heurie agoyn William suld be gyuen. 

R. Bninne, p. 138. 

Elsewhere it denotes an hostile assault in general, 
an invasion : — 

. ' L 2 
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—How the contek was laid of Sc^lond that first gan : 

How eft tbai mad a h'aid^ k on Inglond ran. 

Ibid, p. 236. 

Isl. bregdt nisus, an attempt, an exertion ; also, 
incisura, a cut, a slash. G. Andr. p. 34. 

BRADE, adj. ; S. V. Brade. 

To BRADE, Braid, v, a. To turn round. 

Ane Duergh braydit about, besily and bane, 

Small birdis on brochc, be ane brigh fyre. 

Scldr Kay roschit to the roist, and reft fra the Bwano. 

Qawan (vnd Gol. i. 7. 

This dwarf acted as turnspit. Isl. bregd-a, vertere. 

To BRADE, Braid, Brede, Breed, v, n. 1. 
To resemble, to be like in manners ; especi- 
ally as denoting that similarity which char- 
acterises the same stock or family. In this 
sense, it requires the prep, of, 

“Ye hrckl of the Miller’s dog, ye lick your mouth 
or the poke bo ope;” S. Prov. Ray. This occurs, 
Ferguson’s S. Prov. p. .35. 

“Ye breed of the witches, ye can do nae good to 
your sel.” S, Prov. Brand’s Popular Antiq. p. 3*25. 

Ye breed o’ the gowk, ye nave ne’er a rime but 
anc ; ” Ferguson’s S. Prov. p. 35. 

Ihro quotes a Sw. proverb, ii! which the term occurs, 
not unlike those of our own country. In proverbio 
<licimu8, Brads hq^ta paa kaetiy Felia genus suum refert ; 
Vo. Koen: “The cat proclaims its own kind,” Isl. 
hrngdf lineamenta faciei, vultua ; Haldorson. 

Shakespear uses the term : — 

——Since Frenchmen are so braulf 
Marry 'em that will, I’ll live and die a maid. 

All's IVell, &c. A. iv. Sc. 2. 

In Steevena’s Notes, a reference is made to O. E. 
hraidf A.*S.*6redL fraus, as denoting deceit; also to 
the phrase, at a brade^ at a start, or suddenly. But 
these terms, liesidos being used substantively, have no 
relation. The sense seems much better in an earlier 
edition, fidin. 1769. “Braid. or hreUl. Bred, of a 
breed, of a certain turn of temper and conditions from 
the breed. A Scots*and north country w'oixl, ” Gl. 

A. Bor. “to hreid or brade of; to be like in condi- 
tions;” Ray’s Collect, p. ll. “To resemble in dis- 
position, as if of the same breed ; ” Grose. 

2. To appear, to be manifest. 

Sum askis mair than he rteservis ; 

Sum askis far Ics than he servis ; 

Sum scharnes to ask, dA braids of me, 

And all without reward he stervis. 

Dunbar^ Bannatyiie Pocnis^ p. 46. .st. 3. 
i.e. “as is evident, from my conduct; and evident in 
such a manner, as to manifest my natural disjxisition.” 

Ray derives this word “from breeding^ l>ecausc those 
that arc bred of others are for the most part like them.” 
But the sense is precisely the same with that of Isl. 
hregd-dy hregth-ay Su.-G. braay verbs denoting tho 
resemblance of children, in dispositions, to their pro- 
genitors. Bregdur hami til aettavy progenitoribns suia 
ouisque fere similis eat, O. Andr. p. 38. V. Ihre, vo. 

^ hraa. 'The latter writer views Isl. brag-uVy mos, 
afiectio, modus agendi, as the radical term. 

To BRADE, Braid upy v, a, ‘‘ To braid up 
the head,*' Dunbar; to toss it as a higli- 
mettled horse does,' or to carry it high. 

T wald na langer heir on brydil, hot braid up my heub: 
'Djaii* micht no mollat mak me moy, nor hald my mouth in. 

DutUmt, Maitland Botms, p. 5. 
A.'S. bred-atiy Belg. breyd-eUy to extend. 


BRAENGEL, *. A confused crojvd, S. 

• “Will you see how the’re sparkin’ along the side o’ 
that green up with, an’ siocan a bfoengel o them too.*^ 
Saint Patrick, ii. 91. , 

Most probably from tho same origin with Branguly 
if not the same word used in a general sense. 

To BRAG, V. a. To reproacli, to upbraid. 

“ To boast and brag on<?, to threaten or sharply re- 
prove one, S. Bor.” Rudd. vo. Braik, Ye need na 
brag me with her ; you need not upbraid me by com- 
\)aring my conduct to hera. 

He left me a gun, and an old rusty sword, 

As pledges be faithfully would keep his word. 

• liiey bribed my servants, an<l took them awa’ ; 

Anti now at his coming, I went them to shaw ; 

For which he may brag me, and ca’ me ui\just, 

And tell mo, I am not well worthy of trust. 

A. NicbVa PoemSy 1739, p. 30. 

A thousan ships stack i’ the sea. 

And sail they wad na more. 

A puft o' wind ye cudua get, 

To gar your cannas wag ; 

'The Fates forbade your fairer march, 

An' sair they did you brag, 

Poevis in the Bachan Dkdecty p. 19. 

Here it would seem to sigiiify, threaten. Su.-G. 
brigd dy exprobrare ; whence Ihro deduces E. braidy 
• upbraid ; Isl. bregd-dy opprobrare, G. Andr. p, 34. 

To BRAG, I’, a. To defy ; to do or say any. 
thing in defiance of others, S. A boy, 
climbing a tree, or the like, is said to do it 
to brag ms companions. 

Gae hand in hand, ye’ll brag high rank, 

Or heaps o’ siller. 

Moriaon's Poems, p. 82. 

BRAGING, $• Boasting. 

Thalr wos blaring of bemys, Iwaging and heir. 

Oawan and Cfol. ii. 13. 

BRAGGIR, 8, The name given in tho island 
of Lewis to the broad leaves of the Alga 
Manila, 

“They continue to manure the ground until the 
tenth of June, if they have plenty of BraggiVy ke. the 
broad leaves growing on the top of tho Alga Marina," 
Martin’s West. Isl. p. 54. 

BRAG WORT, a. Mead, a beverage made 
from the refuse of honey, boiled up with 
water, and sometimes with malt, Fife, Roxb., 
Dumfr. 

“ Bragworty mead, a beverage made from the dregs- 
of honey ; ” Gl. Sibb. 

This is still used at the harvest-home in Dtmfries- 
shii’e. - 

“ To learn that the Scottish hregwarty or mead, so 
plentiful at a harveit supper, is the self-same drink 
with which the votaries of Kimmou cheered themselves, 
may woU alarm a devout mind,” Ac. Blackw. Mag. 
Jan. 1821, p. 406. . W 

As bitter as hfagwert; is a proverbial phrase, S. 
used to denote any thing very bitter. B^t whether it 
refers to this or not, seems extremely doubtful, as this 
drink ought to be sweet. Perhaps it rather respects 
some herb. 

Ray mentions **Bragget or brakety a sort of compound 
drink made up with honey, apices, Ac. in ^eshire, 
Lancashire, &c.” braggoty Gl. Lanioto.^ This Minsheu 
derives from 0. B. bragod, ki. . ' 
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To BRAy, V. a. 1. To press, to squeeze, 
Aberd. 

2. To push, to shove, ibid. 

This seems merely the E. v. used with a slight 
obliquity. ' 

Bray,.«. a squeeze, ibid. 

BRAID, «. Twist, or plaiting. 

*^Memorandui^ gottin in the quenis kist quhilk 
come fra Striveling, in a litill coffre within the same. 

♦ In the fyrst a- belt of crammassy hemessit with gold 
& braid. That is, bjaided gold. Inventories, p. 8. 

' A.-S. hred-an^ plectere, to* knit, to wreath, plight,*’ 
(i.e. plait) ; Somner. Braid is used in the same sense 
in E. 

BRAID, s, The cry of a young child when 
new-born* Craig, p. 428. Spottisw. MS. 
Diet. 

To BRAID up the burde ; marked aif used by 
James I. 

This perhaps signifies, to put up the leaves of the 

^ table ; from the same origin with the preceding phrase. 

BRAID, Brade, adj, 1. Broad, S. 

The king has written a braid letter. 

And signd it wi’ his hand ; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

, RUsorCs 8, Songs, ii. 5. 

2. Plain, intelligible. 

And yit forsoith I set my besy pane, 

(As that I couth) to inaKe it brade and plain. 

Doug. Virgil f Pr^. 6. 4. 

Moes-G. Isl. hraidt A.-S. Sw. latus. 

Bbaid, Bbadb, adv. Widely. ' 

Tlie heuinljjr portis cristallyne 

VpMrarpis erode, the warld .till illurayne. 

Doug. VirgUf 399. 25. 

Braid-Band, Broad-band, s, 1. Com laid 
out, m the harvest field, on the band, but 
not bound, is said to be lying in braid- 
bandy S. 

It . is often opened up in this way, to receive the 
benefit of the drought, when it is injured by rain. 

2. To be laid in broad-bandy metaiph.. to be 
fully exposed. 

“The world saith often that thought is free. But 
behold here bow the verie euiU thourats of the wicked 
in that day shalbe spread out and in broad-hand 

' before the face of CM, of ai^els, a^d of men.” Boyd’s 
Last Battell, p. 643. 

To Faw Braid-band, a phrase used of a young 
woman who submits to dalliance without any 
op]>osition, Roxb. 

BRAIDOAST, adv, A term applied to sow- 
ing with the hand, as ‘opposea to drill -sow- 

S. , 

Bbaipnes, t. Breadth, S. 

“First, aae^li^ claith of estate of claith of gold, 
leinyet with kes hot thre bredia in braid- 


ntSy fumisit with thre single pandis, ** Ac. Inventories, 
A. 1562, p. 160. 

BRAID YEANE, s. Standing in the Braid- 

yeauBy a punishment inflicted at Ayr in the 
sixteenth century. 

“ To be fynit — and stand in the hraidyeane.^ Coun- 
*cil-Book B. of Ayr, 

Gael, braighaidainf a collar, from braghad the necki 
It appears to have been a punishment of the same kind 
with the Jngs. V. MowBEnuEia. 

To BRAIK, V. n. [To puke.] 

Sche blubbirt, bokkit, and braikU stUl. " 

Lyndsayt S. P. R. ii. 87. 

This seems to signify, puked or retched. V. 
Braking. 

BRAIK, «. A threat. 

Forsoith I sail say fiirth all myne anise, 

All thocht With braik^ and hoist, or wappinnis he 
Me doith awate, and manace for to de. 

Doug. Virgilf 374. 82. 

Rudd, views this as radically the same with Brag, 
q. V. If so, it must have the same cognates. It may, 
however, be allied to Isl. brak-a, strepo, G. Andr. p. 
34. 

BRAIK, Break, An instrument used in 
dressing hemp or flax, for loosening it from 
the core, S. 

—A firoathstick, a can, a creel, a knock, 

A braik for hemp, that she may ruh.~ 

yVatsmVs Coll. iU. 47. 

“When it is dry enough, break it with your breaks, 
and afterwards rub and scutch it.” Maxwell’s Sel. 
Trans, p. 362. 

Su.-(i hraaka, id. from hraaka, frangere, hrnaka lin, 
lini calamos contundere ; Ihre. Braak-a is viewed as 
a frequentative from braeck-a, id. Belg. vlas-braak, id. 

Break is the orthography, Encycl, Britannica, vo. 
Fla;x. Teut. hraecke, id. malleus stuparius, vulgo lini- 
frangibula; braex^ken het vktsch, comminuere linum. 
In this sense brack is also used as a v. S. 

BRAIK, 8, An internal mortificalion ; a 
disease among shedp, Ang. 

Su.-G. hraeck, a defect of any kind. V, Braxy. 

BRAIKIT, adj. Speckled, S. 

Ir. hreac, hrek, speckled, pied, motley ; Cantab, or O. 
Span, bragado, a pied ox ; Lhuyd’a Letter to the 
Welsh, Transl. p. 15. It seems doubtful, whether the 
Su.-G. phrase, ortgdd lU, to change colour, has any 
affinity, 

BRAYMEN, s, pL The name given to tliose 
who inhabit the southern declivity of the 
Grampian hills, S. 

David Buchanan, speaking of the word Bray, says ; 
“ Hence we haply call our Srigantes Braymen., whom 
we call otherwise Highlanders or Highlandmen. ” Pref . 
Knox’s Hist. b. 1. 

But Buchanan is mistaken in calling them Highland- 
men, fix>m whom, in Angus at least, they are always 
distinguished. The Braymen are those who dwell on 
the face of the hills imm^iately adjoining to the Low- 
lands ; those called Highlanders are properly the in- 
habitants of the interior parts. They are also distin- 
guished by language ; for all those, who are properly 
called Braymen, speak the same dialeet with the aif- 
jaceut Lowlanders. It is also remarked that the for- 
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raer, in speaking Scottish, have nothing of that twang 
by which Highlanders are distin^ished. Nor do Gaelic 
idioms occur in their speech, which is always the case 
where native Highlanders have acquired a new Ian- 
gTiage* 

Buchanan, in this place, gives an ingenious deri- 
vation of the tenn Briyamit which has generally b^cn 
tlerived from Fr. briguer, to quarrel, brigmy contention. 
“The Brigantes,” he says, “in the continent namely, 
were so given anciently to take away gooils from their 
enemies with a strong hand, that by success of time all 
those that openly did rob and plunder were called 
Brigantes ; and tne French has from hence derived the 
verb BrigandeVy to rob’or plunder.” Ibid. He also 
. says, that the piece of armour called a Briganiiint*y re- 
ceived its name from the Brigantesy as being used by 
them. 

But the hypothesis of Mr. Grose, with respect to the 
latter, is more rational. “The hrigaudluey^ he says, 
“takes its name from the troops by which it was first 
worn, who were called brigaiis ; they were a kind of 
Jight armed irregular foot, much adtiioted to plunder, 
whence it is probable the appellation of brigands was 
given to other freelxxiters. ” Milit. Antiq. ii. *250. 

lULVTN, 5 . Voice, Abraw brain/’ ‘‘a strong 
brain/’ a jxiwcrful voice, Ang. 

To BRAIN, r. a. Not, as in E., to dash 
out the brains ; ” but, to *hurt, to wound, to 
bruise, S..; synon. FraUy S. B. 

“ The foresaid Mr. Gordon being in drink, went out 
to a combat, and lost much blood ; and going up staiin, 
be lost his feet, and brained himself, where he died, in 
Edinburgh.” Walker’s Peden, p. 53. 

But it IS perhaps still more frequently used to denote 
the effects of a severe blow, although not* mortal. 

To BRAINDGE, v. n. “ To run rashly for- 
ward,” S. O. 

Tliou never hrnindgt an’ fecht an’ fliskit, 

But thy auld tail tnon wad hae wluskit, 

An’ spread abreed tliy weel-fill’d brisket, 

Wi’ pith an pow’r. 

• Bums, iii. 143. 

Shall we view this as an oblique sen.se of Belg. brins- 
en, to neigh ? 

BUAYNE, Buane, adj. Mad, furious. 

He waxis brn7ie in furoure bellical, 

So desirus of de<li8 marcial, 

Doug. Virgil, 398. 16. Furens, Virg. 

Qubarfore this Tnmus, half inyndlc.s and bragne, 

Soclit diners wentis to lie out throw the idaiie, 

W'ith mony wyiidis and turnis all on 

Now here, syne thare vnsouirly he socht. 

Ibid. 438. 65. Ameiis, Virg. 

Not, as Rudd, supposes, from brain, cerebrum : more 
probably from A.-kS. brinn-an, to bum, hren, hryne, 
fer\"0r; whence bnjne-adl, a fever; Su.-G. bi'aanad, 
fervor, ardor. Isl. hrana has a peculiar sense, which 
is somewhat analogous ; Caprino more feror ; capellae, 
seu ibicia more curro. O. Andr. p. 34. 

Brain is used in the same sense, Aberd. It is 
expl. angry;” but evidently has greater 
emphasis, as equivalent to furious, enraged, 

Sanny soon saw the sutor slain, 
lie was liis ain hawf-brithcr ; 

I wat right weel he was fn’ brain. 

And fu’ could he be ither i 
ChrUtmas Baling, Skinner's MUc. Poet. p. 126. 


Hence, probably, • 

Brain, Spirit, mettle. He has a brain;^ 
he has a high temper, Loth. ^ * 

Brainy, adj. 1 . Unmanageable, high-mettled ; 
applied to a horse, Loth. 

2. Spirited, lively ; applied to man, S. O. 

Brayn-wod, Brane wod, adj. 1. Mad, in a 
state of insanity. 

He 8wa mankyd, as brayne-wode 

Rest fust with tlie stwmpe the blode 
In- til Willanie Walays face. 

Wyntovm, viii. 13. 61. 

He wanted na mare than a schowt. 

For til havvti made hym braync-wod owt. 

Ibid. 17. 6. 

i.o. quite furious. 

V. Braynk and Won. 

2. Acting with fury, hurried "on with the 
greatest impetuosity, South of S. 

— “Gin I can make yc gain the half length of my 
chanter on thae brain mule bairns on tlie haft and point. ” 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 1821, p. 403. 

To BKAINGE, v. n. To drive forward preci- 
pitately, to do any thing hurriedly and care- 
lessly, Ettr. For. 

This is evidently the same with Braindge, according 
to the orthography of Burns. # 

Brainge, 8. Confused haste, Galloway, Ayrs. 

— Baith wi’ a brainge. , 

Bprang, hap and sten, out oW a nettle, 

An’ cry’d, Revenge. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 35. 

To BRAINYELL, r. n. To break forth, or 
rush up or forward, with violence, Roxb. 

“Scho hramypllyt up insane foorye and dowlicappyd 
me.” Wint. Ev. Tales, ii. 42. 

Buainyell, s. The act of rushing headlong, 
or of doing anything hurriedly and^ithout 
care, Ettr. For.; synon. with Brainge^ 8. 
Outhrik also, conjoined with it, is nearly 
synon. 

“ I took him [the dog] in aneath my plaid, for fear o’ 
some gi-it brainyell of an outhrik.” Brownie of J^ds- 
beck, 1 . 141. 

The V. may perhaps be traced to the Isl. term men- 
tioned under Braynk, Branb, adj. This is bran-a, to 
be hurried on, or to rush, forward like a goat ; or, as 
defined by Haldq'^iij audacter mere. Amonff the 
ancient Goth^, a l^ck <«eg^t was called hrana, item * 
vetcribus, dorcosi danUi; O. Andr. p. 34. It also 
signified virago, heroi^a;. Su.-G. hraang^oi, oumlabore 
nemimiiere velle, hstt great appearance of affinity. 
We may add hr ang, tumultus. It is possible, however, 
that Brainyell may b^merely a provincial pronunciation 
of the V, to Brangle, . 

BRAIRD, 8 . 1. The first sprouting of grain. 
V. Bbeek. 

2. It is figuratively transferred to early animal 
growth ; as, “ That callan is a fine braM of 
a man,” Clydes. - 
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BraSbdiBi^ adj. Abounding with grain in its 
first appearance, S. O. 

■ ; Thm, whan I met ye on the hrairdie hill, 

^ Ye ita’ my yonthfu’ heart and keep it still* • 

Picken'8 Poems, 1788, p. 147. V. Bukeh. 

BRAIRDS,, a. pi. The coarsest sort of flax, 

y. Bmabds. 

To BRAIS, V. a. To embrace. 

Thow may to day half wide to aj^end, 

And heatoly to niorno ira it wend, 

And leif ane uthic thy haggis to brais. 

Danhar^ Bannatym PoeinSj p. 66. st. 3. 

Fr. hrast the arm, whence embracef q. in anns. 

BRAIS, a. pi. Snares, gins. 

- — We se, watchtind the ful schepefald, 

The wyld wolf ouerset wyth schouriM cald, 

Wyth wynd an<l rane, at niy<ldi.s of the uiolit, 

About the boucht plet al of waiidia tich^ 

Brais and gymis. 

Doug. Virgil, 275. 66. 

This word, which is overlooked by Rudd., is evi- 
dently allied to A.-S. hraegd, figmentuin, hraegden, 
fraus ; gehra^gdaSy crafts, frauds, subtile contrivances ; 
Somner. Isl. Su. -G. hragd^ fraus Chaucer, brede^ to 
devise crafty ways to abuse or cozen others, Jun. ; al- 
though Urry reads drede in the passage referred to ; 
which seems preferable. Brakl, adj. “an old word, 
which seems to signify deceitful.” Johns. 

BRAISE, Braze, s. The Roach, a fish ; S. 

* ‘ Tlie Clyde abounds with a considerable variety of 
fishes ; as the salmon, pike, trout, flounder, perch, 
braz€f {Roach Anglis) and eel.” Ure’s Hist. Ruthor- 
glen, p. 231. 

Cyprinus Rutilus, the Roach, Ba^alsc ; P. Luss, 
Statist. Aco. xvii. 253. 

“Salmon, pike, and eels of different kinds, frequent 
' the Enrick and Blane ; but no fish in greater abundance, 
at js, certain season of the year, than the braise (roach, 
Kng.) Vast shoals come up from Lochlomond, and by 
nets are caught in those sands.” P. Killeani, Stirlings. 
Statist. Acc. xvi, 109. 

The name given in S. to this fish has great affinity 
to the various designations given to tlie Bream in other 
northern languages. , 

Sw? hrdatef^ cyprinus brama, bream, Wideg. Seren. 
Teut. hraesaem^ id. cyprinus latus, Kilian. Somner 
defines A.-S. baera, lupus niseis ; “a kind of fish, which 
some take to be a pike, others a sturgeon.” Ho thinks 
that it may perhaps be the same ^tb Teut. haers, a 
perch. 

To BRAISSIL, V, n. To work hurriedly, 
Roxb. V. Bbeessil. Hepce, 

To WOBK BY Bbaissim, to Work unequally, 
making more exertion at One time than at 
another, ib. 

BRAITH, adj. Violent, severe. 

• Wallace tuke ane on the face in his teyn. 

With his gud hand, nuhill ness, mowtli and cyn, 
Throuoh flie braith blaw, all b)^tyt owt of bhul ; 
Butless to ground he smat hiiq quuar he stud. 

^ Wallace, xL 171. MS. 

Allaoe 1 thl help is falsslie hrocht to ground, 

Thi chyftane [Dost] in braith bandis is bound. 

' Ibid, xl 1112. 


‘ Here it may denote either the strength or the gall- 
ing effect of his fetters. Beat occurs in edit., although 
not in MS. Without it, the measure is imperfect. 

• Isl. Su.-G. hraede, ira, animi fervor. Inre is at a 
loss, whether to derive this word from broad, celer, or 
from Isl. reidi, raidi, ira. 

A cognate term occurs as a Sb in 0. E. “ Brayde, 
or hastynesse of myndo, [Fr.] coll^j” Palsgr, B. iii. 
F. 21, b. 

Bn^viTHFur., Bbeithful, adj. Sharp, violent. 

In sum the greyf and ire dyd fast h abound, 

Rasyt wyth braithfull stangie full uiihouikI. 

Dovg. Virgil, 379. 22. 

Also 390. 55. V. Braith. 

All kynd of wraith and hreithful yxQ now he 

Lete slip at large but brydil wyth renye fre, 

Ibid, 428. 7. 

Braitulte, adj. Noisy, sounding, a voce 
breathy et hoc ab A.-S. brathe^ odor, spirit us,” 
Rudd. 

This goddes went, quhare Eolns the kyng 

In gousty cauis, the windis loud quhisling 

And brakhlie tempestia, by his power rel’ranys 

111 baudis hard, scuet in xiresoun coustrenys. 

Bang. Virgil, 14. 46. 
Luotantea ventoa tempestatestpie sonoras 
Imperio preiuit ■ Virg. 

Doug, seems to have transposed the epithets. Loud 
(juhialing corresponds to aonoraa, and hraithlie, as would 
appear, to luctantea. Rudd., not advei’ting to this 
transposition, has rendered hraithlie as if it gave the 
sense of sonoras. According to this view of the mean- 
ing of braitklie, hictantes is entirely overlooked in the 
translation. For Rudd, makes it to convey the idea 
reviously expressed by loud quhisling. But it itf evi- 
ently of the same meaning with hrailltfnl, violent; or 
may be viewed as literally expressing the force of luc- 
tantes, struggling, from Su.-G. brgt-a, hrotbas, Isl. 
hnot-a, luctare, the very term used by Virg. The 
same word occurs’ in the Houlate, ii. 14. 

— The battellis so brym bt'alhly and blicht, 

Were joiiit tliraly in thraiig^ mouy thow.^and. 

Buaitiily, adv. Violently, with great force. 

Wnes.H a word he mycht bryng out for tcyno ; 

Tlie bailfull ters bryst braithiy fra hys eyne. • 
W(iUace, vi. 208. MS. Also, ili. 375. 

Tliai bond bowis of bra-s braithiy within. 

Oawan and Qol. ii. 12, 

To BRAK, r. n. To break, S. B. 

To hear her tale his heart was like to hraJi, 

Ross's lldenure, p. 20. 

A.-S. hraCHtn, id. Isl. eg hraaka, frango. 

BR^vrfE, s, A large and heavy kind of harrow, 

chiefly used for breaking in rough ground, S. 

“A pair of harrows, or brake for two hoi-ses, on the 
best construction, 1795, £2 2s.; 1809, £4.” Wilson’s 
Reafr. p. 87. 

To BRAK, V. n. To express great sorrow on 
any account, one says, ‘‘ I'm like to hrakj* 

S. B. 

This is probably allied to Isl. hra/dc, brek, wailing. 

To Brak, V . a. 1. To bixjak in general, Si B. 

2. To Brak Dready to taste food, to eat. He 

* wadna brak bread ; ” he would eat nothing, 

S. B. 
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3. To Brak out^ to cut out any thing in a 
rough way, before reducing it to the form 
required ; to block out, Aberd, 

Brak, 9 , Breaking up; as, the brak of a 
storm; the brak of a market^ S. B. V. 
Brack, a, 

BRAK, 8. Perhaps breach, q. breaking forth. 
Teut. braeckey ruptura. 

** Ane uther sorte startis un faithlea, every yeir om- 
brayasing with great hrak tne faith of the atarkast 
party.” N. Wmyett’s First Tractat. Keith’s Hist. 
App. p. 208. 

It may, however, signify noise, uproar; lal, hrah^ 
crepitus, stridor, fragor ; brak-a^ crepere ; inaoleuter 
se gerero. 

BRAK, Brak e, adj. Somewhat salt, brackish* 

The eiitrellia sik fer in the fludis brake^ 

In your reuerence I sail flyng and swake. 

Doug. Vinjily 135* 20. 

Belg. hracky salsus. 

BRAK-BACK, Brack-back, s. A designa- 
tion metaph. given to the harvest-moon, 
from the additional labour she occasions to 
reapers, Aberd. 

BRAKING, 8. Puking, retching, S. B. 

But someway on her they fuisli on a change ; 

That gut and ga’ she keest with brakina strange. 

Robb's Jlelenorey p. 56. 

Teut. hraeck-rriy to vomit, hraeckey nausea. This 
sefims to be nropcrly a secondary sense of braeck-en, to 
break ; as Kiliau explains braecke nausea, dissolutio 
stomachi. Su.-G. brak-a, metaph. denotes any fatiguing 
exercise. 

BRAKKINS, 8,pL The remains of a feast; 
as^ ‘‘Will ye cum and eat brakkinsV Aberd. 

A.-S. brecing, fractio. 

BRALD, part, pa. Decked, dressed ; a term 

. u.secl of a woman, who is said to be 

— Rycht braivlie brald.-^ 

Maitland PoeniSy p. 819. 

The only word which seems to have any aiHuity is 
Fr. brell-ei'y to glitter. 

It has been auggested by an inteUigent correspon- 
dont, that this word is probably from Sw. pral-a to 
dress, pral-a sig, to dress one’s self, prdldy bedecked, 
bedizened ; B and P Ijcing often used indiscriminately 
in all the Gothic languages. * 

BRAMIAN, Brammin, Brammel-worm, s. 
A species of speckled or striped worm, found 
in very old dung-heaps, especially where 
much cheese has been made on the farm, 
Roxb.; supposed to bo the same with E. 

• brandling, 

BRANCE, 8 , Of this word I can find no ex- 
planation. 

“Johne Paterson, meason in Auchtermouchtie, 
strake throw new doores in the leater meats roume, 
for to bo a new hranct on that syde of the house, to- 
wards the garden.” Lament’s Diary, p. 1A6. 

This is probably an errat. for trance or passagA 

i 


BRANOHERS, ». pi. Young c»ow8, after 
leaving the nest, and betakiug themselves to 
the boughs or hranehety Teviotd. 

BRAND, «. The calf of the leg, Ettr. For. 

This is merely a corr. of Brawn; id. q. v. 

BRANDED, Brannit, adj. Having a 
reddish-brown colour, as if singed by fire. 
A branded cow is one that is almost entirely 
brown. 


The lads of FIngland, and Hellbeck-hiU. 

They were never for good, but aye for ill ; 

Twixt the Staywood-bush and Longaide-hill, 

They stealed tne broked cow and the branded bull. 

Minstrelsy Border y 1. 233. 

V. Brooked. 


In a brannit owse hide he was buskit, 

Wi’ muckle main horns bedight ; ' 

And ay wi' his lang tad he whiskit^ 

And drumm’d on an aid com weight. 

• Jamieson's Popvlar BaU. i. 298. 

‘Germ, brauny id. Ihre derives Su.-O. brim from 
brinnay to bum, because objects that are burnt exhibit 
this colour. 

This term occurs also in our Acts of Parliament : — 

“Therwea robbed & away taken violently be the 
fornained persons, — the number of nyntie-four labour- 
ing oxen, some blak, others branded^ broun coloured,” 
&c. Acts Cha. II. 1661, VII. 183. 


BRANDED, part, pa. Bordered, having a 
margin. 

Here belt was of blnnket, with birdes ful bolde, 

Branded with brende golde, and bokelod ful bene. 

Sir Oavjan and Sir Oal, ii. 3. 
Brandttr is used below for a border : — 

His brene and his basnet, bumeshed ful bene ; 

With a hraiMur abought, al of brende golde. . 
i.e. “having a border about, all of finest gold.” 
Germ, brauny Isl. trwn, id. limbus. 

BRANDEN, part. pa. Grilled. V. Brio. 

BRANDER, Brandbeth, s. 1. A gridiron. 

“ His heire sail haue— ane kettill, ane hrander^ ane 
posnett,” Jfcc. . Burrow Lawes, c. 125. s. 1. 

Then fresher fish shall on the brander hleez, 

And lend the busy browster wife a heez. * 

Ramsay's PoemSy i 59. 

Til this Jak Bonhowme he mad a crown 
Of a bremdreth all red hate ; 

Wyth that takyn he gave hym state 
Of hia fell preaumptyown. 

Wyntoumy viii, 44. 41, 

S. brander^ A,-S. hrandred; “a brandiron,” Somner. 
Dan. brandrith; Teut, brand roedty brandcTy fulorum 
focariurn ; prop^ly, an instrument for supportixtg' the 
wood which is put on the fire, from brandy a brand 
(torris) and roede, which simply signifies a rod. 

** Brandrithy or brander; a trivet or other iron stand 
to set a vessel over the fire. North.” Gh Gxx>se. This 
is called a craUy S. 

2. The grated iron placed over the entrance of 
a drain or common sewer, Roxb., Aberd. • 

To Brander, v. a. To broil on a gridiron, to 
grill, S. 

“The Soots also say to brander, for (o broil rHeat." 
Sir J. Sinclair, p. 172. 

Either from fine s. or from Teut* hremd-en^ to bum. 
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“‘But now Janet, canna ye gie us something for 
supper ?* ** Ou ay, sir, 1*11 hrander the moor-fowl that 
Jonn Heather-blutter^brought in this morning.* ” Wa- 
vetrley, iji. 286. • 

^ E 18 also used as a neut. v, 

“Than for dinner — there’s no muckle.left on the 
spule-bane; it will irancier though — it will brander 
very weel.** Bride of Lammennoor, ii. 72. 

Brander-bannock, Brander’d-bannock, 8. 
A thick oat-cake, baked on the gridiron, 
Aberd. 

This is also simply called a bannock^ ibid. 

BRANDERIS, [Trestles,] 

“Item, in the hall thre stand burdis sett on bran- 
with thair furmes with ane ime chimney.** In- 
ventories, A. 1580, p. 301. 

Apparently frames of wood, for supporting the 
^ burdia or tables; so denominated from their 
supposed resemblance to a gridiron. 

BRANDIE, 8. An abbreviated designation 
for a brandled cow, Roxb. 

BRANDNEW, Brentnew, a phrase equiva- 
lent to spick and span^ quite new, S. 

— — Waes me, I hae forgot, 

• With hast of coining aff, to fetch my coat. 

What sail I do ? it was almaist brand new ; 

’Tis bat a hellier since’t came aff the clow. 

Rosa's IMenore^ p. 63. 

This term is also used in provincial E. It is some- 
times written brmt new, 

Nae cotillion bretU neto frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

JiurnSf ill 332. 

This., is certainly the same with Teut. brand neto^ 
which Kilian gives as synon, with vter^netOf recens ab 
otheina profeotum, a follibus calens ; from brandy in- 
’ cendium, ustio. The term has been originally used with 
respect to military weapons, or any iron tools, newly 
finished. 

BRANDY-CLEEK, «. * The palsy in the leg 
in consequence of hard drinking, Aberd. V. 
Cleiks. 

BRANDRETH. V. Bbandeb. 
BRANDUR, «. A border. V. Branded. 

BRAKE, «. Bran, the husks of corn ground, 
Dunbar, Haiti. P. 112. V. Byk. 

BRAKE WOD. [Fire-wood.] ‘ 

, Quhyn thay had beirit lyk baitit bullia, 

And brane-wod ysryvt in batlis, 

Th^ wox .als mait as ony mtdis 
That mangit wer vrith mailfs. 

Vhr. Kirhf st. 22. 

This has still been generally rendered, braini-mad. 
But it seems naturally to signi^ wood for burnmfjt 
from A.-S. bryne incendium, and wade^ wood. V. 
Bbib, V, 

BRAKG,jJr«t. Brought, S. 

Beath boil’d an’ roast auld Bessie brang 
O' gud fat beef an’ mutton. 

Rev. J, NiedVs PoemSt i. 148. 

^ An’ then the dishes o’ the demas green, 

^ Are ranked down’ wi’ proper space between ; 


While honest Jean hrang forwaid„ In a rap, 

Green horn cutties rattling in her lap. 

Ross's Udemre^ Firat Ed. p. 112. 

BRANGILL, 5 . A kind of dance. 

/ Vpstert Troyanis, and syne Italiaiiis, 

And gan do doubil hrangillis and gambettii 
Dansis and roundis trasuig mony gatis. 

Doug. Viryily 476. 1. 
-A^ine toto 

Permiscent, variantque pedes, raptimnue fenintn^ 

Maffei, Aen.U. 18. 

, Fr. hratiele, branle^ “ a brawle, or daunce, wherein 
many, men and women, holding by the hands, some- 
times in a ring, and otherwhiles at length, move all 
together.” Cotgr. 

BRANGLANT, adj, Li a branglant gait, in 
a brandishing manner, Ayrs. 

Fr. hrandiH-eTt to glisten, to flash. 

To BR ANGLE, v. n. 1. To shake, to vi- 
, brate, 

Tlie tre hrangillWy hoisting to the fall, 

With top tryiabling, and branschis shakand all. 

Doug. Virgilf 60. 50. 

— ^The scharp poynt of the hrangland spere 
Tlirow out amyddis of the scheild can schere. 

Ibid. 334. 16. 

2. To menace, to make a threatening appear- 
ance. 

Bot principallie Mezentius all engreuit, 

With ane grete spere, qiiharewith he feil mischeuit, 

Went brangland throw the feild all him allone, 

Als bustuous as the hidduous Orion.— 

SicUke Mezentius mustwns in the feild, 

Wyth huge armour, baith spere, helme and scheild. 

oDoug. Virgil^ 347. 10. 

Brangland is explained by musturis^ q. v. This 
sense is undoubtedly bon*owed from the idea of one 
brandishing a wea|K>u. 

3. To shake, applied to the mind; to confound, 
to throw into disorder ; used actively.. 

“Thus was this usurper’s [E. Baliol] faction brangled^ 
then bound up again, and afterward divided again by 
want of worth Balliol thpir head.” Hume^ Hist. 
Doug. p. 64. 

“This is the upshot of their long plots ; and tnily, 
if it [a proposal from the king] had come a little before 
Mr. Qheesly, wlion none hero ha^l great hopes of tlio 
Scots army, it might have brangkd this weak people, 
and the strong lurking party might have been able to 
have begun a treaty without us, which would have 
undone all.” Baillie’s Lett. i. 430. 

Fr. hranUer^ to shake ; Arm. hrancell-aty vibrare ; 
Su.-G. brang-aSf cum labore perrumpere velle. 

BRANIT,/?arf./?a. Brawned; a term formed 
from E. brawn, the fleshy or musculous part 
of the body ; Dunbar. 

To BRANK, V, a. 1. To bridle, to restrain. 

— We sail gar brank you, 

Before that time trewly. 

Spec. Godly Sa-ngs, p. 88. 

The writer here speaks of the earnest expectation 
of Papists‘to have their idolatry restored. Lord Hailes 
says, “probably, strar^le.'* 

“Those of the nobilitie A ^ntrie again, whose estait 
was maid up by the spoyll m the church, they fellred 
also that their estaitt^ might be branhed iff bischops 
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wer in such autlioritie and croditt.” Mem. of Dr. 
Spottiswood, p. 74. 

It may j)erhaps signify “ curtailed.” 

2. i\ n. To raise and toss the head, as spurn- 
ing the bridle ; applied to horses. 

Oner al the planis brayis the stampand stedis, 

Ful galyoard in tluire bardis and weredy wedis, 

Apoun tl)arc stnite born brydillis hrankaud fast, 
Nowtrypand here now thare, thair hede did cant. 

Dokj. \'it'ijdi 3o. 

Presais innjnat habenia, Virg. 

Rudd, renders this, “prancing, capering,” quoting* 
tliis very passage. But the last words of the miota- 
tioii, thair hede did justify the sense given above. 

Hav, as aue bry<llit cat I l>rank. 

r. n. iii. 43. 

Rcjulered atnit^ Gl. , 

B. To bridle up one’s self. 

It is said of women, wlien they wish to a])pcar to 
ud\ antage : — 

Thay lift thair goiin abone thair schank, 
iSyiie lyk ane brvdlit cat thai hycink. 

Mtiitifi.ua Ponns^ p. 186. “ Pranoo,’* Gl. 

Scho f>rn)ikit fast, and mahl hvr bony, 

.\ikI said, Jok, come yo for to wow ! 

lUinnat tp^e Poems, p. ir>8. 

i.e. “ as soon as she saw him, she bridled up, and put 
on her best face.” Lord Hailes here gives the follow- 
ing cxplanatioti : — “8hc tript away hastily, an<l dressed 
herself out to the best advantage.” N. p. 203. 

A. Bor. itriekf ii is synon., ana probably allied. “T’o 
hrit ken ; to bridle up, or hold up the liead. Korth. 
Gl. Groae.” 

4. To pruiice, to caper. 

This <lay her hiuxiikaa wooer taks his horse, 
d'o strut a gentle spark at Pldinburgh cross. 

JianiMtij's ii, 177. 

1 Iiavo not marked any passage, where the word 
seems properly to include the idea of dressing gaily. 

Tout, knuik-m and prunck-en, both signify, ostentaro 
se, dare se spect.andurn ; Genri pron<j-<n, i<l. ; Su.-G. 
j>nink-((, superbire. Wachtcr gives pravn-en, as also 
signifying, prcinere, coarctarc. Hence, he sjiys, the 
])illory is vulgarly called prartyrr, Belg. frratujhe, from 
the yoke or collar in which the neck of the culprit, who 
is exposed to public shame, is held. The comparison 
of these diftcient senses of the Gerin. verb, especially 
as illu.strated by the signification of the suggests 
that, as the priinaiy sense of our v. is to bridle, this 
has also Ijeen the case as to the Germ. This will be 
further illustrated from the use of Bkanks. Hence, 


Hrankkx, j)a. Gay, lively, S. A. 

The moon shot out her honis o’ light, 

Clear tliro’ an onenin cloud : 

A fn'iinh'H hw.s, fir clean an’ braw, 

To hail its infant shinin, 

Gaed scowriu to the birkeii-shaw, 

For she wi’ love was dwiiiin 

Fu’ sair that niKlit, 

Jiev. J. Nicm'a Poems, i. 31. 


I'uANKiE, a<^j. Gaudy; coiresponding with 
E. pranked up ; Peebles, Fife. 

Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad ? 

Whare hae ye been sae in'anhie, 0? 

Jacobite Relies, i. 32. V. Bkank, v. 

Brankin, pa7G adj. Making a great show, 
Fife. Synon. with Brankie, 


Brankit, part adj. Vain, puffed nji, Aberd, 

Tlie brankit lairds o’ (Jallowa*. 

Sj^fng, V. Brank, v. 

'liRANK-NEW, adj. Quite new, q. having the 
new gloss. 

“Then there was the farmer’s boll, wi’ the tight 
lads of yeomen with the hretnk new blues and buck- 
skins.” 8t. Kouan, i. oO. 

Qu. if an errat, for Brand-new ? 

Branks, pi, 1. Brankisj^ says Lord 
Hailes, are tlie collars of work-horses 
Bannatyne Poems, 2113. But this term 
properly denotes a sort of bridle, often used 
i)y country people in riding. Instead of 
leatlier, it has on each side a piece of wood 
joined to a halter, to which a bit is sometimes 
added; but more frequently a kind of wooden 
noose resembling a muzzle. 

“The Argathclian faction hot! indeed— gathered 
together in the west a few herds, ploughmen, weavers, 
cobblers, and such canaille, a parcel of unarmed ami 
cowardly fellows ; these tliey — sot on horses that had 
many years Ixdorc been doom’d to the drudging of the 
cart and plough, with .sods instead of saddles, hrat/ks 
and haltci-s instead of bridles.” Montrose’s Mem. B. 
ii. c. 3. p. lod. 

Some ask’d his horses price and age : — 

Some, wliy no sjuirs, his sides to claw, 

And for boots, scv'cral ropes of straw : 

W’hy sodds fr>r sadle, am! hrauks for bridle, 

And plaids for sciU-ff about his middle ! 

CulviVs Mock Poem, ii. 1 6. 

Anciently this seems to have been the common word 
for a bridle, 8. B. Within these few yeai*s, an iron 
bit was preserved in the steeple of Forfar, formeily 
used, in that very place, for torturing the unhappy 
creatures who were accused of witchcraft. It ivas 
called The Witch's Branks, 

Gael. Irrancris is mentioned by Shaw, as si^ifying 
a halter ; brans is also said to denote a kind of bndle. 
But our word seems oi'iginally the same with Teut. 
pramjhe, which is defined so as to exhibit an exact 
description of our branks; h and p being often inter- 
changed, and in Genii, used indifferently in many 
instances. Pranghe, ntuyl-pranghe, postomis, pastomis, 
coniibula : instrumentum quod naribus equoruin im- 
jHinitur ; Kilian. 

2. An instrument of ecclesiastical punishment 
for female scolds, or those adjudged guilty 
of defamation, placed at the doors of churches, 
Aberd. It is of iron, and surrounds the 
head, while a large triangular piece is put 
into the mouth. 

“When the woman, after he was Inahop, stood up 
once and again before the people, and conrrontod him 
with this, he ordered her tongue to be pulled out with 
pincers ; and, when not obeyed, caused her to be put 
in the branks^ and afterwards banished with her hus- 
band over the water,” Howie’s Judgements on Per- 
secutors, p. 30. Biographia Scoticana. V. etymon of 

the V. 

It appears that the following passage refers to the 
same fact ; — 

“He decerned her head* to be put in the Branks, 
which had a bit that was put in her nlouth, which so 
liound her tongue that she could not speak ; and th^re- 
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with to i^nd at the Tron, in the sight of all the 
people. ” Life of Archbishop Sharp. 

Tne term is also used in the North of E. as denot- 
ing an instrument formerly used for punishing scolds. 
The description nearly corresponds with that given of 
The WitcJvs Brartkn. 

“The vScold wore an iron engine, called the hranktt^ 
in the form of a crown j it covered the head, but left 
the face exposed ; and having a tongue of iron which 
went into the mouth, constrained silence from the most 
violent brawler.” Hutchinson's Northumb. ii. 415. 

‘ ‘ A pair of hranka is still jjreserved in the town 
court of Newcastle.” Brand’s Newc. ii. 192. N. He 
has given a plate of this instrument, ibid. p. 47, N. 2. 

Bkanks, 8, pL A swelling in the chops, S. 

A, 

This disease seems to receive its name from its com- 
pressing the parts, as the diops of a horse arc com- 
pressed by the branka which he wears. 

^ This appears to be the same disease called the buffets, 

BRANLIE, 5. The name given to tlie Sam- 
let, in some parts of Fife ; elsewhere called 
the Par. 

Evidently the same with the Yorks, name Branlin. 
V. Par. 

This designation must undoubtedly bo traced to Isl. 
hranda, trutta minima, whence brand koed, foctura 
truttarum. Branlin and branlie are merely diminutives 
.from brand, which name may have been suggested by 
the <lark -coloured marks on the sides of this hsh, or as 
resembling these bunit in by a brand-ivon. Thus Isl. 
braiid-kroa^ottr is oxpl. Virgulia decussatim variegatus, 
atro colore vel carbone decussatim cinctus ; Ilaldor- 
son. 

BRANNOCK, s. The Samlet, or small fish 
generally known in S. by the name of Far, 
This is called Branlin^ Yorks. V. Kay^s 
Lett, p. 198. All the diflPcrencc is in the 
termination ; both ling and ock being used 
as diminutives. 

BRASAND, part, pr. Embracing, 

Heccuba thidder with her childer for beild 
Kan all in vane and about the altare Rwarme.s, 
Brasarid the god-like yinage in thare aimcs. 

Doug. Virgil, 56. 22. 

Fr. bras, the arm. 

To BRASE, Brass, v, a. To bind, to tie^ 

A roussat goun of bir awn scho him gaif 
Apon his woyd, at couryt all the layff ; 

A soudly courcho our hed and nek leit fall 
A wpwyn quhyt hatt scho hrassit on with all 

Wallace, i. 242. MS. 
Syne this ilk prince into his legacy — 

Tliis girdill left to younger Remulus, 

His tender neuo, that is hero slaue thus. 

£tu*ill said is^ has this iouell hftit, 

About nis sydis it brasm, or ho styiit. 

Doug, Virgil, 289. 12. 
Syko giftis eik he bad bring with him syne, 

Hynt and deliuerit from the Troiane rewyue, 

Ane lyolie garment hraaU with rich gold wyre.— 

Ibid, 33. 31. 

In this place it properly signifies, bound on the mar- 
gin, welted, 

Fr. emhrass-er, t6 bind. Here, as in many other 
uistances, the prep, prefixed is thrown away. 


BRASERIS, Brasaris, s, pi. Vambraces, 
armour for the arms. 

Quhen this was said he has but mare abode 

Tiia keiiipis burdouiis brocht, and before thaim laid. 

With al'tliare hames and braaeris by and by. 

iJoug. Virgil, 141. 1. 
Piillane pp^eis he braissit on full fast, 

A cloKS byniy, with moiiy sekyr clasp, 

Breyst plait, brasaris, that wortlii was in wer. 

Wallace, viii. 1202. MS. 

In Edit. 1648, hraisaes. Fr. hrasxar, brassanl, 
brassart, id. ; brachiale ferreum, Diet. Trev. ; from 
bras, the arm, Lat. brach-him. They were also callc<l 
in Fr. aardc bras and nvant bras. E. vambrace, as 
firose observes, is a corr. of the latter. They covered 
the arms from the elbow to the wrist ; the armour of 
tlie upper part being called the ^)(>w/droa. Milit. 
Antiq. ii. 552. 

To BRAISH, Brasche, r, a. 1. To assault, 
to attack. 

liooke on thy Lord, who all his dnyes was dead 
To earthly plcasui'cs ; who with grieves ac(iuented 
A man of sorrows liv’d, heerc unlamented, 

Whose breast did boarc, brash' t with displeasure's dart, 

A bruised spirit and a broken heart. 

More's True- Crucifixe, p. 194, 195. 

** It was spocken that they suUl have brashit the 
wall whair thair batter waa made. Bot the pieces 
within the town stellit in St. Geilis kirk yard, and 
vpon the kirk of field coiidempnit the ordinance with- 
out, so that they caused thame retire thair ordinance. ” 
Baimatynie’s Journal, p. 274. 

2. It seems to be occasionally used as equi- 
valent to the military phrase, to make a 
breach in.” 

“Bot the bordereris dcccavcd him, and caused 
his captanes to deceave him, quliilkis war all hanged 
when he had branched and wone the hous. ” Pitscottie’s 
Cron. p. 309. Brushed, Ed. 1728, p. 131. 

Fr. breche, a broach. 

3. To bruise and break the bones ; often used 
by angry persons in threatening children, 
Dumfr. 

Germ, brass-m signifies, to vex ; and Teut. hroesen, 
tompestuosum et furontom vcntiim spirare, Kilian. It 
may, however, be contr. from A.-S. beraesan, impetu- 
ose promcro, irnicrc. V. Brksohe and Brekssil. 

Buash, Bkasche, s. All effort, an attack, an 
assault ; as E. hmsh is used. 

“The last bmshe (effort) was made by a letter of the 
prime poet of our kingdome, wliereof this is the just 
copy.” Muses Thren. Iiitr. p. viii. 

Perhaps it was originally used to denote an assault 
made on a defenced place. 

Tlioise at the bak wail wes the brasche thay gaue, 

For lake of lederi.s thair thay wrocJit in vane. 

Sege Edinh. Cast el. Poems 16th Cent, p. 

It is the same word which is WTitten Bresciie, q. v. 
“ A brash of wooing ” is the title of a poem by Clerk, 
Everg. ii. 18. Hence, perhaps, 

BEASur, Bkaushie, adj. Stormy, S. 

Wlian ’twa.s denied me to be great, 

Hcav’n bade the Muse upon me wait, 

To smooth the ruggit brows o’ fate ; 

An’ now tliegither 

We’ve brush’d the bent, thro’ monie a speat 
O’ braushie w’eather. 

Rev. J, NicoVs Poems, i. 114. 
M2' 
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BRASH, 8. A short turn of work ; often ap- 
plied to churning; as, ‘‘Come, gie’s a brash;* 

“ Mony a sair brash it cost them, afore the 
butter cam Loth. 

Brush is familiarly used in £. in a sense nearly 
similar. 

BRASH, 8, A transient attack of sickness ; 
a bodily indisposition of whatever kind ; S. 
Quhither^ synon. S. B. ‘ 

“A brashf a slight fit of sickness.” Sir J. Sinclair, 
p. 113. 

Wae worth that brandy, nasty trash I 
Fell source o’ mony a i>ain and brash/ 

Twins monie a poor, doylt, drunken hash, 

O’ half his days. 

BumSf iii. 16. 

The ladyo’s gane to her cliamber, 

And a inoanfu’ woman was she ; 

As gin she had ta’on a sudden bra^h, 

And were about to die. 

Minsirdsy Bordety iL 10. 

This word is very commonly used to denote the 
more slight ailments of children. The disorder, to 
which they are often subject after being weaned, is 
’ called the speamng-briMK, Wo also apeak of “a brash 
of the teeth,” as denoting their occasional illness, when 
t^t^g. The term is Imewise used more generally to 
signify any slight ailment, the nature of which is not 
understock or which does not appear to form into aiiy 
^^lar disease. In this case it is vulgarly said, “It 
is just some irtwA.” 

Brash signifies a fit, Northumb. V. Gl.. Grose. 

It seems doubtful, whether this should bo viewed as 
mcreW a different sense of the s. as explained above, or 
as radically different. We find several terms in other 
lan^ages, which seem to claim some ^nity ; Isl. 
breisky areisk-ury infirm, breiskltikey weakness, G. Andr. 
Teut. brooschy fragilis, debilis ; Arm. bresky bresq, Ir. 
brisky delicate, tender. Hence, 

Brashy, adj. Delicate in constitution, subject 
to frequent ailments, S. 

BRASHLOCH, s. A crop consisting of a 
mixture of oats and rye, or of bailey and 
rye, Galloway ; synon. Mashlin^ Meslin, 

place of winter rye, the farmers often sow in 
spring a mixture of rye and oats, provinoially termed 
bras/Uoch.'* Agr. Surv. Gall. p. 123. 

Teut. brasS’en, miscere, commiscero, braSy mixtio, 
commixtio. Hence, • 

Brash-bbead, s. Bread made of such a mix- * 
ture, ibid. 

BRASSY, s. The ancient Wrasse, Frith of ‘ 
Forth. 

Labrus Tinea, Ancient Wrasse or Old Wife; * 
Brassy,** NeiU*g List of Fishes, p. 13,' V. Bressik. 

BRASSIN, adj. Brazen. Aberd. Reg. 

' A.-S. braeseny aereus, aeneus. 

To BRAST, V. n. To burst. | 

Mycht nane bebald his face. 

The fyrie sparkis hrasiing from his ene. 

D&ug. Virgil, 399. 44. 

Brasl is used in the same sense by R. Glouc. 

BRAT, 8. 1. Clothing in general. The bit 
and the braU S. Food and raiment. 


A highly respected friend suj^^wts, thaL in his opin- 
ion, the term primarily signioira a coarse apron. I 
hesitate, however ; as I i^d that Gael, hraty like A.-S. 
bratty signifies ''a cloke, mantle, veil, or covering;” 
Shaw. 

“He ordinarily uses this phrase as a proverb, that 
he desires no more in the world, but a bit and a brat ; 
that is, only as muoh food and raiment as nature craves. ” 
Scotch Presb. Kloq. p. 86. , 

“ It is a world that will not give us a bit ah'd a brat, ” 
S. Prov. Kelly, p. 206. He thus expl. it : “ If a man 
be honest and industrious, he can hardly miss food anrl 
raiment.” It would seem that the Prov. is printed 
erroneously. According to the explanation, it should 
be, “ R is a poor world,^’ or “an ill world,” Ac. 


2. A coivrso kind of apron for keeping the 

clothes clean, S. Brat j a coarse apron, a 

rag ; Lincolns.” Gl. Grose ; id. Laucashs. 

3. Coarse clothing, S. ; duddsj STOon. A.-S. 
brait signifies both pallium ana panniculus ; 
‘‘ a clo^, a rag ; ” Somner. 0. B. brathayy 
rags. 

4. - A bib, or pinafore, S. B. 


5. Scum, S. It does not necessarily signify 
refuse; but is also applied to the cream 
which rises from milk, especially of what is 
called a sour cogrus, or the Jloatinga of boiled 
whey. 


6. The clotted cover of porridge or of flum- 
mery, S. 

** Braty a cover or scurf.” Statist. Ago. xv. 8. N. 
This seems to be merely an oblique sense of the same 
word, as used to denote an apron which covers the rest 
of one’s clothes. 

C. B. brat; “a clout, piece, or rag ; ” Owen. 

BRATCHART, s. Expl. “ Silly stripling 
and traced to Teut. broedsel, pullus ; or 
viewed “q. vretchety little wretch ;” Gl. Sibb, 

That hratchdJirt in a busse was bom ; 

They fand a tnoustor on the morn, 

War faced than a cat. 

Montgatnerie, Watson's CoU, iii. 12. 
The term undoubtedly is equivalent to whelp ; from 
Fr. hratchety a kind of smaU hound ; or imme^ately 
formed from Brack, V, Brachell* 

This is also pron. bratchety and expl., 

1. A little mischievous boy or girl, Teviotd. 

^Bratchety an untoward child, North.” Grose. 

2. A silly person, Ette. For.; and viewed as a 
dimin. ftorasiBrat^; 

3. A true loverj^’ aa “She has seven wooers 
and a bratchft;” ibid. 

In this sense it seeuiB to refer to the fidelity of a dog 
who constantly follows its master. 

BRATOHEL, s. The husks of flax set on 
fire, Highl. of S. 

Norman suddenly remembered aheap of husks 
which he carefully colleoted during the preceding 
week, while the young women were idmtomng their 
flax. — The heap was soon formoo, and Norman— Kiar- 
ried the brand, and set fire to the Bratchd,** 
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— ♦ * She ^uld not help expressing her unfeii 
for the Lowlanders, whom, what are called nax-nii 
and fuUing^millB, precluded from all the social delights 
of beating and skutching, the blaze of a BratclUt^ and 
above all, the superlative joys of a waulking.” Clan- 
Albin, i. 75, 77. 

Apparently q. hrackselt from Teut. hraech-erit to 
scutch flax. S. l>raik, brack, the instrument used for 
this |)Uippse. 

To BRATH, V, a. To plait straw-ropes round 
a stack, crossing them at intervals, S. B. 

A.-S. braed-a/n, to weave together; Isl. hregd-a, 
nectere fila in funem, per obliqiios nexus, et complexus ; 
G. Andr. p. 33, 34. Alem. broihen, ^contexere. 
Hence, 

Brathins, 8. pL The cross ropes of the roof 
of a thatched houfe, or .stack ; also called 
etherinsj Ahg. 

Isl. broLgd, nexus. 

BRATHLY, adj. Noisy. V. Braithlie. 

To BRATTYL, Brattle, v. n. 1. To make 
a clashing or clattering noise, S. 

Branchis brcUtlyna, and blaiknyt shew the hrayis, 

With hirstls harsK of waggand wyhdil atrayis. 

Ihug, Virgil, 202. 28. 

2. To advance rapidly, making a noise with the 
feet, S. 

Daft lassie, when we’re naked, what'll ye sav, 

Giff oiu* twa herds come hraiiling down the brae, 

And see us sae ! — 

• ^ Ramsay's Poms, ii. 76. 

3. To run tiHnultuously, S. 

a hrattUn band unhappily 
Drave by him wi’ a Dinner, 

And heels-o’er-goudie coupit he. — 

Christmas Ba'ing, Bkintier's Misc, Poet. p. 127. 

4. To make a confused and harsh noise, 
Dumfr. 

But, a’ this while, wl’ mouy a diumer, 

Auld guns were l^attling aff like thminer. 

‘ Mayns's Siller Gun, p. 46. 

Not, as Rudd, conjectures, formed from the sound ; 
but derived |>erhaps from Isl. 6Woi-a, bryt-a, which 
sometimes simifies, exagitare, hue illucque movere, ut 
luctantes ; Ihre, vo. Brottas; or Teut. borUUen, tu- 
multuari ; fluctuare, agitare. 

Isl. bratt, cito, celenter, may be viewed as a cognate 
term. 

Bhattyl, Brattle, «. 1 . A clattering noise, 

as that made by the feet of horses, when 
prancing, or moving rapidly^ S. It is thus 
expl. by Rudd. 

Now by the time that they a piece had ta’en, 

All in a brattle to the gate are gane ; 

And soon are out of the auld noorise’ sight, 

To dress her milk hersell wha shortly dight. 

Ross's Hdenore, p. 96. 

** For, thinks I, an’ the horse tak.a brattle now, they 
may come to lay up my mittens, an* ding me yavil an* 
as styth as 1 had b^n elf -shot.** Journal from London, 
p. 4. 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle. 

Bums, iii. 146. 


2. ' Hurry, rapid motion of any kind, S. 

. Bauld Bess flew till him wi’ a brattle. 

And spite of his teeth held him 

Close oy the craig. — Ramsay's Poems, L 261. 

3. A short race, S. 

The sma’ droop-rumpl’t, hunter cattle, 

Might aiblins waur’t thee for a brattle ; 

But sax Scotch miles thou fry't their mettle, 

, An’ gar’t them whaizle. 

Burns, iii. 143. 

4. Fury, violent attack, S. 

List’ning, the doors an’ winnocks rattle ; 

I thought me on the oiirie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war. 

Bums, lil. 150. 

BRAVE, Handsome; handsom- 

est, now pron. brawest^ S. 

** A son was bom to him called Absalom, who was 
the bravest man perhaps in the world ; — he was a man 
of the greatest' perfection from the crown of his head 
unto the sole of nis foot.” Dickson’s Sermons, p. 109. 
Society Contendings. V. Braw, ^ 

BRAVERY, 8. A bravado, a gasconade. 

“ In which time one Tait, a follower of Cesfdrd, who 
as then was of the Lords party, came forth in a bravery, 
and called to the opposite horsemen, asking if any of 
them had courage to break a lance for his Mistress ; 
he was answered oy one Johnston servant to the Master 
of Glammis, and his challenge accepted.” Spotswood, 
p. 287. 

Fr. braverie, id. from braver, to brave, to play the 
gallant. 

BRAVERIE, 8. 1. Shew, appearance of 

splendour, S. 

“‘Did not I say— -that the braw bridal would b« 
followed by as braw a funeral?* *I think,* answered 
Dame Winnie, ‘there’s little bravery at it, neither 
meat nor drink, and just a wheen silver tippcncea to 
the poor folk.” Bride of Lammermoor, iii. 113. 

2. Fine clothes, showy dress, S. 

Fr. braverie, “ gorgoousnesse, or costliness in ap- 
parell;” Cotgr. This is also 0. E., being used by 
Spenser. 

3. Metaph. applied to fine diction, or ornate 
lanraage. 

“ In the present cause, we must not be pleased or 
put off with the buskry or bravery of language.”— 
‘‘ Clothed and adorned with the busk and bravery of 
beautiful and big words.** — M ‘Ward’s Contendings, 
p. 324. 356. 

BRAVITY, 8. Used as denoting courage, 
bravery. 

“Lot us put on coura^ in thir sad times; brave 
times for the chosen soldiers of Jesus Christ to shew 
their courage into; — oflfering bravo opportunities for 
shewing forth the hravity of spirit in suffering.” Ja. 
Wolwo^’s Letter, Walker’s K^ark. Pass. p. 23. 

Perhaps from 0. Fr. bravet4; C’est dit pour avoir 
de beaux habits ; Roquefort. He derives it from L. B. 
bravi-um, as would seem in the sense of praestantia, 
excellentia. 

BRAUITIE, 8. 1. A show, a pageant. 

All curious pastimes and consaits 
Cud be imegluat be man, 
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Wes to be sene on Edinburgh gaits, 

Fra time that hrauitie began. 

Burel's Entry Q, Anne^ Watson* a Coll. ii. 6. 

2. Finery in dress, S. 

Syne she beheld ane houinly sicht, 

Of Nymphs who supit nectar cauld ; 

Wliois brauities can scarce be taiild. 

^ Ibid. i>. 7. 

Fr. hraverk^ depense en habits ; Diet. Trcv. V . 
Braw. 

BRAUL, Brawl, s. [A kind of danco.] 

It vas ane celeM recreation to behold ther lycht 
lopene, galmouding, atondling bakuart k forduart, dan- 
sand base dansis, pauuans, galyardis, turdions, braufis 
and branglis, buffous, vitht mony vthir Ivcht dansis, 
the quhilk ar ouer prolixt to bo rehersit.” Compl. S. 
p. 102. 

Menstrel, blaw up ane hravjl of Fr^ce ; 

Let so quha hobbils best. 

Lyndaay, S. P. Rrjrr. ii. 201. 

In Gl. Compl. it is justly observed, that this is the 
same os hrangle (Fr. hmmte^ brank), coutr. 

liRAVOORA, s. Such a degree of irritation 
or fury, in Inan or beast, as to assume the 
appearance of madness. It is said of a brute 
animal, when ferocious, “He’s in his bra- 
vooras,^^ Ayrs. 

“ Thae — critics get up wi’ — sic youfat hmvooras — as 
wud gar ane that’s no f requant wi’ them trow they 
ettlit to mak a bokeek o’ ’iin.” Edin. Mag. Apr. 1821, 
p. 351. 

Merely the Spanish word Bravura applie<l as expl. 
by Coniion, Ferocitc d’un animal. 

BRATJSHIE, adj. Stormy. V. Brash, v. 
BRAW, Bra’, adj. 1. Fine, gaily dressed, S. 

Braw gaes ilk Borrows blade, an’ weel ye ken, 

’Tis wi’ the profits ta’en frae ither men. 

J\Iorkon*s Poems, p. 183, 184. 

Teut. brauive, omatus, l>ellu8 ; Fr. brave, id. These 
terms are perhaps radically allied to Isl. braer, nitet, 
splendet, G. Anar. 

2. Handsome, S. 

Young Robie was tlie brawest lad, 

Tlio flower and pride of a’ the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 

And wanton naigies nine or ten. 

Barns, iv. 80. 

3. Pleasant, agreeable, S. 

0 Peggy, ilinna say me na : 

But ^*ant to me the treasure 
Of love's return ; ’tis imka.(&m’, 

When ilka thing yields pleasure. 

A. NicoVs Poems, 1739. p. 27. 

4. Worthy, excellent, S. A braw many a 
worthy man ; S, 

5. Very good, surpassing in whatever respect, S. 

“Mr. Christopher Parkinson, the recorder of Bar- 
vick, ane man grave and reverend, maid ano braw 
8i)eech to hia majestic, acknawledging him thair sole 
and aoveraine lord,” &o. Pitacottie^ Cron. p. 684. 
Brave, Edit. 1728. 

6. Stout, able-bodied, fit for warfare, S. In 
this sense it is often used in reference to 
soldiers, as synon. with S. pretty. 


“He said that Callum Beg, —and your^honour, were 
killed that same night in tuilzie, and mony mae 
bra* men.” Waverley, iii. 218, ^V. Prbtty, sense 4. 

7. Often used intensively, sometimes as a super- 
lative, when joined by the copula to another 
word, whether adj. or adv. ; as, braw and 
ahUy abundantly able for any work gr un- 
deltaking ; braw and weely in good health ; 
braw ana sooHy in full time, &c. &c. 

Bydby, noiat day, when noon comes on, appears, 

And Lindy, what he could, his courage cheers ; 

Ijook’d braw and canty whan she came in by, 

And says, Twice welcome, Bydby, here the day. 

Itosss JJeknore, p. 62. 

Here it is equivalent to “very cheerful.” It is 
stronger than yey, gay. Fiir, gay and canty signifies 
no more than “moderately,” or “indifferently cheer- 
ful.” 

Su.-G. hraf, bonus, praestans. Bn braf man, the 
very phrase still used by the vulgar in S. Germ, brav, 
id. Isl. brah, braf, fortis, Verel. Wachter views 
Lat. prohiis as the origin. Ihre prefers hraae, a hero ; 
oUserving that ;iiiy one distinguished by wisdom, elo- 
<iuence, or ingenuity, was by the Goths called Brag- 
madur; from brag, and madr, man. Gael, breagh, 
signifies fine, sightly, pretty, handsome. 

Su.-G. brqf and bra arc also used in the sense of 
vakR*. Braf lange, Valdc* diu. 

Braw is often used adverbially, as conjoined with 
tho copulative : braw and able, abundantly able for 
any work or undertaking ; braw and weel, in good 
health. Hence, 

Brawly, adv. Very well, S. sometimes hraic- 
linsy Aug. ; browliesy browlinay Aberd * 

“ Bat for a’ that wo came browUcs o^the rod, till we 
came within a mile of Godlamin.” Journal from Lon- 
don, p. 3. 

This corresponds to Sw. Han maer braf. Ho is 
well ; Wideg. 

Brawltns, adv. Bravely, quite well, Kinross. *; 
formed like Backlins, Sidelinsy &c. Braw- 
lies, id. Ang. 

BRA WEN, part. pa. [Browen ?] 

For fault of cattle, corn and gerse, 

Your banquets of most nobility. 

Dear of the dog hrawen in tho Merso. 

Pulwart's Flytiny, Watson's Coll. iii. 9. 10. 

Can this si^iify boiled ? A.-S. browen, coctus ; or 

perh. brewed, referring to some popular story. V. 
Dkar. 

To BRAWL, V. n. To run into confusion ; 
part. pr. brawland. 

The Erie with that, that fechtand was, 

Quhon he hyi fayis saw brawlcmd sua, 

In hy apon thaim gan he ga. 

Barbour, xii. 132. MS. 

This word is immediately, formed from Fr. broiiill-er, 
to embroil, to confound, to put into disorder; derived, 
by Menage, from Ital. brogl-mre, which, he s^s, is 
from hroglio, a wood. But it may bo traced to iSi.-O. 
hryll-a, porturbare, a frequentative from hryd-a, id. 
Arm. brell-a has tho same sense. 

To BRAWL, V. n. To gallop, Moray. V. 

Breel, V. 
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Bbaw-WAPLD, adj. Showy, gaudy. 

“True, true, my lord,” said Crawford ; — “but if I 
were at the head of threescore and ten of my bravo 
fellows, instead of being loaded with more than the like 
number of years, I would try whether I would have 
some reason out of these line gallants, with their gol- 
den chains and looped-up bonnets, with hraw-wartd 
dyes ai^ devices on them.” Q. Durward, iii. 106. 

BRAWLIN S, s, pi The trailing Straw-berry 
tree, or Bear-berry, S. B. Arbutus uva- 
ursi, Linn. The name is sometimes applied 
to the fruit of the Vaccinium vitis Idaea, or 
red bill-berry. 

Gael, braoilagt denotes a whortlc-beiTy. It may 
have been transferred to the straw-berry ; as braoUag- 
luxiKon^ signifies bear-berries ; Shaw. 

The name hrmjKlac. however is perhaps exclusively 
given to the whortle-berry. 

“There also they may taste the delicious juice of 
the vaccinium vitis idaea, (the wliortle-berry, or High- 
land hreigKtac)'' P. Clunie, Perths. Statist. Acc. 
ix. 237. 

BRAWLIT, pa. Perhaps marbled, mix- 
ed ; from the same v. ; Fr. hroudUer^ to 
jumble. 

Bot ye your wyfe and bairns can tak na rest, 

Without ye counterfeit the worthyest, 

Buft braxolU hois, coit, dowblet, sark and scho ; 

Your wyfe and bairns conform luon be thairto. 

L. Scotland's Lament Fol. 7. a. 

BRAWN, Braun, s. The calf of the le^^ ; 
Gl. Surv. Nairn. This sense is common in 
S. ; and differs from that in which the term 
is used in E., as denoting ‘Uhe fleshy or 
musculous parts of the body ” in general. 

Yit, thocht thy braunU he lyk twa han'ow trammis 

Defend th^, man 

Lyndsay's Works, Chaim, Kd. il, 193. 

Herd gives a different orthogra^y. “ he 

says, “ calves of the legs ; ” Gl. This is the pronunci- 
ation of Teviotd. 

Teut. brauive, sura, seems the radical word, 

BRAWN, 8, A male swine ; synon. with E. 
boar; Roxb. Brawtiy a boar, Oumb.” 
Grose. 

As our forefathers called the boar bare, and the vul- 
gar in modern times denominato fhe bear boar ; one 
might almost suppose that the term brawn, as thus applied 
had been borrowed by a slight transposition from the 
Danes. For Isl. hiam ana beom, Su.-G. and Dan. 
hioem, denote a bear. 

BRAWNY, Brauny, 5 . A cow, ox, or bull, 
that has its skin variegated with black and 
brown streaks ; also hrawnil id. Galloway. 

He views the warsle, laughing wi’ himsel 
At seeing auld Bravmy glowr, and shako his nools. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 45. 

Now braimy aft wad leave the craft, 

An wander by hersel*. 

Cropping the blade upo^ the stream, 

• Ix) Where she lov’d sae well. Ibid. p. 49. 

Germ, braun, brown. Braun in compounds denotes 
a blackish colour ; Waohter. Braun-rot, rubfum 
nigricans. V. Branded, Brannit. 


BRAWS, 8. pi Fine clothes, on6*8 best ap- 
parel ; S. 

A* her braws were out of order now. 

Her hair in taits hung down upon her brow. 

Ross's Hdenore, p. 28. 

“But the moralist may speculate on this female in- 
firmity as he chooses ; as far as the lass has cash or 
credit, to procure braws, she will, step by step, follow 
hanj after what she deems grand and fine in her bet- 
ters.” P. Glenorehay, Argylos. Statist. Acc. viii. 350. 

This is evidently from the adj. sense 1. It deserves 
notice, that, analogous to this, the Teut. adj. brauwe, 
signifying, decked, is also used as a s. denoting the 
furred border of a garment, this being chiefly an orna- 
tnental part of dross. 

BRAXY, Braxes, Bracks, 8, 1. A disease ^ 

in slieep, S. 

The term braxit is also used. 

— “On the accidents and disorders to which shocj;) 
are liable, and particularly to those destructive dis- 
eases, — called in different p.arts of Scotland, — by the 
name of braxy, or braxit, or the sickness, ” &c. Prize 
Ess. Highl. Soc. Scot. iii. 340. 

Braxit might seem to be corr. from A.-S. hraecseoc, 
one subject to ejulepsy, os if it had been primarily ap- 
plied to the Staggers. 

“To two diseases, of a very serious nature, the 
flocks here are still exposed. The one a fever, to 
which the hogs or sheep of the first year are so liable 
ill winter, and especially in variable weather, with 
intermitting frosts, that the farmer reckons himself 
fortunate, if he lose only three of each score in hia 
hirslo. This disease, (the hraxy, as some call it), has 
been examined, an<l is found to arise from the withered 
grass on which the animal then feeds, and the want 
either of li(xui(l, or muscular motion in the stomach to 
dissolve it. The consequence is. that the dry and un- 
concocted food enters the intestines in an impervious 
state ; the obstructions excite an inflammation, a fever 
and mortification, of which the animal dies.” P. Sel- 
kirk, Statist. Acc. ii. 440. 

“ Many are cut off by a disease which is here called 
the Brazes.'^ P. Lethnot, Forfars. Statist. Aoc. iv. 8. 
This is also called braik and bracks, Ang. 

‘ * Another malady — jireys on the sheep here. Among 
the shepherds it is called the Bracks.'^ P. Barrie, 
Foriars. Statist. Ace. iv. 242. 

A.-S. hreac, rheuma ; broc, sickness, disettse, a 
malady, Somner. Su.-G. hrak, id. Ir. bracha, corrup- 
tion. All those terms seem to be allied. 

What confirms this etymon is, that it seems to be the 
same disease which is also denominated the sickness. 

“Of these, what is called the sickness is generally 
the most common and the most fatal. It is an inflam- 
mation in the bowels, brought on by the full habit of 
the animal, by sudden heats and colds, by eating wet 
and frosted grass, or by lying on wet ground.” P. 
Peebles, Statist. Acc. xii. 4. 

2, A sheep which has died of disease ; also, 
mutton of this description, S. 

While highlandmen hate tolls an’ taxes, 

^Vhile moorlan’ herds like guid fat braxies,— 

Count on a friend in faith and practice, 

In Robert Bums. 

Burns, iii. 253. 

Buaxy, adj. Of or belonging to sheep that 
have died of disease, S. 

• “The consequences of the consultation were not of 
the choicest description, consisting of hraxy mutton, 
raw potatoes, wet bannocks,” &c.~ Marriage, ii. jS6. 
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Defined, m a note, “ Sheep that have died a natural 
death, and been salted.” But, although the term may 
))e applied to mutton of this description that has been 
hung, it more usually denotes what is dressed im- 
mediately after being Drought home. 

It is said, perhaps partly as a jest, that in the dis- 
tricts where oraxy is eaten, the rule of judging whe- 
ther the sheep found dead is fit to be used as food, is 
to try whether it will “ stand three shakes.” 

Dry Braxie, a disease of jheep, S. A. • 

“ Inflammation of the bowels [of sheep,] — commonly 
called dry braxy,'* Agr. Surv. Peeb. p. 393. 

Dumb Braxy, the dysentery in sheep. 

“The dumb braxy ^ — is disting^iished from sickness, 
by the season of the year in which it appears, and by 

■ dysentery in its common form of a bloody flux.” Ess, 
Highl. Soc. iii. 416. 

Watery Braxy, S. A. 

“ Watery braxy consists in the bladder being over- 
distemled with urine, which raises violent innamma- 
tion in that organ, and produces an incapacity to dis- 
charge the urine that is accumulated.” Agr. Surv. 
Peeb. p. 399. 

BRAZARS, 6. pL Armour for the arms. 
V. Braseris. 

BRAZE, 5. A roach. V. Braise. 

To BRE. K. Hart, i. 24. V. Biggit. 

BRE, Bree, «. The eye-brow, S. B. 

Hir cne affixit apoitn the ground held sche, 

INIouiug na mare hir enrage, face nor 

Thau scho had bene ane statewo of niarbyl stane. 

Dovy. Virgilt 180. 21. 

“Ko nor bree,” is still a proverbial phrase. “ Ho 
moved neither ee nor bree ony mair than he had been 
dead,” S. B. 

Now they conclude, that here their turf maun lie, 

And lay stane still, not moving ee nor bree, 

Rose's HeleAwre^ p. 74, 

A.-S. hreg^ palpebra ; Isl. hraa. V. Bra. 

BREACH, 8. The broken water on the sea- * 
coast, by which sailors know theii* approach 
to land in a dark night, Moray ; supposed 
to be the same with Land-hrisU 

BREAD, s. A roll or loaf. V. Breid. 

* BREAD. To he in had hready to be in a 
dilemma, or in an evil taking, S. 

It seems to have been originally restricted to short 
allowance. , 

BREADBERRY, s. That food of children, 
which in E. is called papy S. 

Perhaps from bread and A. Bor. berry ^ to beat, 
8u.-G. baeria^ Isl. hcria^ id. q. “bruised bread.” 

Berry had been used in the same sense. 

— “ Wh^re before a peevish nurse would been seen 
tripping up stares and down stares with a posset or 
berry for the laird or lady, you shall now see sturdy jack- 
men groaning with the weight of sirloins of beef, and 
chargers loauened with capons and wildefoul.” Mer- 
cur. Caled. Jan. 1661, p. 8. 

Bread-meal, s. The flour of pease and bar- 
ley; because commonly used for making 
bread, Roxb. 


— ‘The hread-mecd Is sold at five shillings a stone. 

An’ the oat-meal at six an’ soma more. 

A* Scott's Poems, p. 108. 

In Clydes, the term denotes meal made of barley ; 
from its being, as would seem, much used for bread. 
V. Whitk-Meal, 

Bread-morning, «. A piece of bread given 
to the ploughman when he goes tb^^is la- 
bour in the momingy Roxb. 

Buead-spaad, s. a sort of spattle, made of 
iron, somewhat in the shape of a epadey used 
for turning, or otherwise moving, bread on 
the girdley Aberd. 

BREADLINGIS, acfi?. [Broadwise.] 

— “He escaped their furie, and straik ane of them 
*hreaeUingis with his sword to the eird, wha cryed that 
he wald be tane.” Bannatyne’s Joum. p, 173. 

That is, with the broad or flat side of fiis two-handed 
sword. V. Braid. 

' BREAD SWORD, a broad sword, S. 

“That the horsemen be airmed with pistollis, bread 
swordis and stoill capes.” Acts Cha. 1. Ekl. 1814, vi. 
43. 

BREADWINNER, s. 1, One who by in- 
dustry wins bread for others, S. 

“We were saddled with his family, which was the 
first taste and preeing of what war is when it cornea 
into our hearths, and among the breadwinners," Ann. 
of the Par. p. 162. 

2. Any instrument of a profession, by the use 
of which one earns a sustenance. 

“ A small ail is a great evil to an aged woman, who 
has Vmt the distaff for her bread-winner" Ibid. p. 174. 

“ I’se gang hame, — and then get my bread-winner, 
and awa’ to your folk, and see if they hae better lugs 
than their masters.” Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 265. 
This refers to the fiddle. 

BREAK, 8, A division of land in a farm, S. 

“They shall dung no part of their former crofting, 
till these four new breaks are brought in. — Let them 
give ton or twelve bolls of lime to each acre of their 
oat-lcavo break," Maxwell’s Sel. Trans, p. 216. 

“Such farms as are divided into 3 inclosures, or, as 
they are commonly called, breaks, the tenant, by his 
lease, is bound, under a certain stipulated penalty, to 
plow one only of these at a time.” P. lAilwinning, 
Ayrs. Statist. Acc. xi. 152. 

BREAK, 8. The act of breaking, a breach. 

“ Our reformed churches aggreeing soundly in all 
the substantial! points ol faith, & without break of 
communion, yet|^!he6i^in, for the matter of goveme- 
ment, have taken libertie, diverslie as seemed, best to 
each, to rule either by Bishops, or common counsel of 
Elders.” Forbes’s Defence, p. 6. 

BREAK, Brake, u. A furrow in ploughing, 

S. 

“The field which is designed for bear gets two 
furrows ; the one a break, the other clean.” Surv.» 
Banffs. App. p. 37. 

Break-fur, Break-furrowing, Plough- 
ing in a rough way, Banffs. 
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“Another use of hreaifur, at this time, is to cover 
the stubblu with a light earth.’* Surv. Banffs. p. 38. 

“ Dry and late breah-furrovoing have quite contrary 
efTects.” Ibid. 

“In the autumn, hrahtf urr owing ^ or ribbing,— is 
adopted as a substitute for clean ploughing,” Ibid, 
p. 146. 

To BR^K tn, v. a. To go twice over ground 
with the harrow, the first time that this in- 
strument is applied, Fife, 

Teut. hraecken den acker ^ proscindere agrum. 

BREAK, Bbeak-habuow, «. A large har- 
row, 8/ 

“ Then harrow again with a hreak-harroWf or la^er 
harrow than ordina^, and spare not.” Maxwell’s Sel. 
Trans, p. 249. V. Brake. 

BREAK, s. An instrument for taking the 
rind off flax, S.; hrakey E, V. Braik. 

To BREAK, V, a. To disappoint, • S. B. 
“ Pse no break youy I shall not disappoint 
you,” Shirr, Gl, 

* Isl. hregd-a^ frustrari aliquem, G. Andr. p. 34. 
Su.-G. id. mu tare ; fallere, 

BREAK (of a hill) s, ' A hollow in a hill, S, 

Isl. brecha, crepido, declivitas. 

To BREAK, r, n. Used to denote the sudden 
course which an animal takes, in fleeing 
from its pursuers, 

— “Therefore ye see in him that hopes, as the hart 
hreaken vpward, so will the eye looke vpward, the 
hand, the head will be raised vpward.” Kollock on 1. 
Thes. p. 45. V. Etymon of the following word. 

BREAK, 8, A considerable number of people, 
a . crowd ; as a break of folky Fife, 

This has been viewed as a metaph. use of Breaks a 
division of land, q. “.as man 5 f as would cover a break 
of land.” But it is more probably the same with Isl. 
braky strepitus, tumultus, turba ; from brak-a^ stre- 
pere, tumultuari ; G. Andr. p. 34. 

To BREAK, V. a. To Break a Bottle^ to open 
a full bottle; especially when it is m^ant 
only to take out part of it»v contents, S. 
Hence, a Broken BottUy one but of which 
part of its contents has already been taken, S. 

To BREAK upy v. a. To open an ecclesi- 
astical convention with i sermon. 

“The assembly sate downi^ jl^enty-first of No- 
« vember 1638, and old Mr.’ JohVi l^ll, minister of the 
town, did break up the assembly.” Gutb. Mem. p. 
47. 

BREAKING BREAD on the BRIDE’S 
HEAD^ a custom generally prevalent in S. 

When a bride is conducted home to the bridegroom’s 
house, before she is allowed , to .enter it, or ^t the vCfy 
threshold, a cake is broken on her head ; the fragments 
of which all the young people are eager to gather ; it 
being used as dreaming oread. This being laid under 
the pillow of each person who gets a share of it, it is 


S retehded that it has the virtue of producing pleasant 
reams in regard to one’s sweetheart. 

“The bride now stonpdd short on the threshold, 
while the old man bro%e a triangular cake of short- 
bread over her head, the pieces of which he threw out 
among the young people. These scrambled for them 
with great violence and earnestness. * Now, ’ continued 
she, * ye maun lay this aneath your head, sir, when ye 
gang to your bed, and ye’ll dream about the woman ye 
are to get for your wife.” Edin. Mag. May 1817, p. 
146, 147. 

The use of bread on this joyful occasion seems to 
have been very ancient. The Romans had a rite, w'hich 
although somewhat different in form, had probably the 
same design. Their most solemn form of contracting 
marriage was called confarratio. The parties were 
joined by the Pontifex Maximu8y or Flamtn DialiSy by 
the use of a set form of words, and by partaking 
together of a cake, made of flour, water, and salt, 
called Far. It was necessary that this should be done 
in the presence of at least ten witnesses ; and that the 
cake should have been offered, with a sheep, in sacri- 
fice to the gods. According to Dionysius, m Bomulo, 
this rite was used because husband and wife are sus- 
tained by the same bread. This was also viewed as a 
symbol that the wife became partner of all the sub- 
stance of her husband, and had a community with lum 
in the sacred rites ; in consequence of which, if he died 
intestate, and without children, she inherited all his 
property as if she had been his daughter. 

I shall not pretend to determine whether the act of 
breaking the cake on the head of the bride has any. re- 
ference to the ancient sacrificial rite of placing the mola 
ealsa on the head of the victim. 

Among the Greeks, “when the bridegroom entered 
the house with his bride, it was customary to pour 
upon their heads figs, and divers other sorts of fruits, 
as an omen of their future plenty.” Aristoph. Scho- 
liast. in Plutum. V. Potter, ii. 287. 

The Macedonians entered into the marriage cove- 
nant by dividing a piece of bread with a sword, and 
jointly eating of it. Alexander the Groat, when charm- 
ed with the beauty of Roxana, the daughter of a 
Satrap, ordered bread to be brought ; and having 
divided it with his sword, partook of it 4vith her, as a 
symbol of his taking her to wife. Q. Curt. lib. 8. 

Among some of toe ancient German nations, as well 
as the Samogitiaus and Lithuanians, a custom was ob- 
served still more nearly resembling ours, The bride, 
being brought to the bridegroom’s house, was covered 
with a veil, and being led to all the doors of the house, 
which she was required to strike with her right foot, 
at each door she was sprinkled with wheat, fiour, oats, 
barley, peas, beans, and poppy. For a person followed 
her, carrying all these in a sack, who, Imving scattered 
them around her, said ; “ None of these shall be wan- 
ting to the bride, if she attend to the duties of religion, , 
ana exercise that domestic diligence which becomes 
her.” Meletius, do Relig. et Cseremoniia Vet. Boruss- 
orum, ap. Stuck. Antiq. Convivial, p. 109. At Zurich 
in Switzerland, after the bride is brought home, bread 
is thrown out of the house, for which the young people 
scramble. Ibid., also p. 170. 

BREARD, 8. The first appearance of grain. 
V. Breer. 

BRE ARDS, e.pL The* short flax recovered 
from the first tow, by a second hackling. 
The* tow, thrown off by this second hackling, 
is called backings, 

“*To be sold, a large quantity of white and blue 
breardsy fit for spinning yam, 4 to 6 lib. per spindle.” 
Edinburgh Evening Couraut, Sept. 1. 18M. 
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* BREAST, 5 . To make a clean hreaei of. 
V. Clean. 

BREAST. In a breast^ abreast, S. B. 

As they’re thus thran’R, the goutlos came in view, 

A’ HI rt breast upon a l)onny brow. 

Ross* 8 Ilelmore^ p. 96. 

To BREAST, V. a. To mount a horse by ap 
])lyiiig a person’s breast to the back of the 
horse, in order to get on, S. 

To BREAST, V, n. To spring up or forward; 
a term applied to a horse, S. 

Thou never lap, and sten’t, and breastU, 

Then stood to blaw ; 

But just thy stop a woo thing hastit. 

Thou snoov’t awa. 

BurnSy iii. 144. 

From tho action of the breast in this effort. 

BREAST-BORE, s. An instrument for bor- 
ing, Clydes. V. Boral. 

BREAST-PEAT, s, A peat formed by the 
spade being pushed into the earth horizon- 
tally, S. 

“ A pernendicular face of the moss [is] laid bare, 
from widen the digger, standing on the level of the 
liOttom, digs the peat, by driving in the 8]>ade hori- 
zontally with his anna ; this peat is designed breast- 
peat,** Agr. Surv. Peeb. p. 208. 

BREAST- WODDIE, ,s\ That part of the 
harnesvs of a carriage-horse, which goes 
round the breast, S. 13. 

“Sometimes tho breast 'Woddies^ an’ sometimes tho 
theats brak.” Journal from London, p. 5. V. Rio- 
WlDOIE. 

* BREATH, 5. 1. Opinion, sentiments ; ten- 

dency oF thought, S. J^or it seems often 
merely to respect a partial expression of one’s 
mind. “I wad fain hear his breath about this 
business.” 

As A.-S. hraeth si^ifies spiritus, the E. wo*rd is here 
used like Fr. esprit, for “ mind, thought, opinion ; dis- 
position, inclination.” 

2. In a breathy in a moment, S. 

BRECHAME, Bueciie>i, s. The collar of 
a working horse, S. 

— Ano brechame, and twa broclds fyiie. — 

Bannatyne. Pnenis, p. 160. st. 8. 

Bar sham, a horse collar. North.” Ol. (Iroae. 
Baurghivan is used in the same sense, A. Bor. il>id. ; 
also, ** Branchin, a collar for a horse, ma<le of old 
stockings stuffed with straw. Cmnb.” Ibid. 

“The straw hrechem is now supplanted by the 
leather collar.’’ P. Alvah, Banffs. Statist. Ace. iv. 

V. Weassis. 

Your annour gude yc manna shaw, 

Nor yet appear like men o’ weir ; 

Ah country fads be a’ aiTay’d, 

Wi’ bi*ankB and brecham on each mare. 

Minstrelsy Border, i. 176. 

“ Item, certane auld brechomes and hemes o7 the 
French faeioun.” Inventories, A. 1506, p. 171. 

Gael. Ir. hraigh, the neck ; w’hcnce braigkaidain, a 


collar. Tho last syllable *has more resemblanoe of 
Teut. hamme, a collar. V, Haims. ^ 

BRECKSHAW, Bbeaksjiuach, s. A name 
given to the dysentery in sheep, Loth., 
Roxb. 

“Dyaenteiy, or Braxy, Breckshaw, &c. Mr. Beat- 
tie. — Breahshuach, or Cling, Mr, J. Hogg,” Essays 
Highl. Soc. iii. 411. 

Breschaw is also given me as tho name of internal 
inflammation in sheep, ending in sphacelation.” Peeb,, 
Roxb. 

Breakshuach comes nearest to the A.-S. term braec- 
seoc, V. Braxy. Tliis term, as is observed, Ess. ut 
p. 412. “ by many is used to denote a very dif- 
ferent disease, the Sickfiess,** 


BRED, 8. 1. A board, a plank, Dumfr. 


2. The lid or covering of a pot or pan, Roxb. ; 

A.-S. bredy tabula ; Germ, brety a board, a 

plank. 

% 

Pot -bred, s, Tho wooden lid of a pot, ibid. 

Ass-bred, s, A wooden box with handles/for 
carrying out ashes, ibid. 

BREDDIT, part W reathed. 

Tho diirris and the windoia all war breddit 
With massie gold, quhairof the IVnes scheddit. 

Bailee of Honour, iii. 68. Edin. edit. 1679, 

It seems to signify wreathed, from A.-S. bred-an. 
Tout, breyd-en, to wreathe. BekeddU is rendered 
“streamed forth Gl. But the expression may per- 
haijs denote that the fynes or end^ of tne golden wreaths 
jMirted from each other. 


BREDE, Wynter-Brede, s. Provisions for 
winter. 


-Of emotis the blak rout — 

Had boildit vnder the nffe of an hye tro 
In tyll anc cllft thare byke and duelling stede, 

To hyde thare langsura werk, and wynier breAe. 

, Doug. Virgil, 462, 83. 


This may be merely bread, as Rudd, supposes, used 
more largely. But Isl. brand is render^, praeda, 
esca, carnivori animalis, G. AnJr. p. 33. which seems 
to indicate that A.-S. bread is only a restricted use of 
the radical word. 


BREDIR, «. pi. Brethren. V. Brodir. 
BREDIS. In bredis. 

The birth that the ground hure was brondyn in bredis, 
With gerss gay as the gold, and graiiis of grace. 

HtriUate, I 3. MS. 

This is certainly the same with in brede as used by 
Chaucer, which Tyrwhitt reliders abroad. Thus bron- 
dun in bredis is fAbran^hed out.” V. Abretd. 

BREE, Brie, S. B. Brew, Broq, S. «. 1. 
Broth, soup. 

Tlie priest said grace, and all the thrang fell tee, 

And ply’d their cutties at the smervy bree. 

Ross's Uetermre, p. 116. ^ 
Of cookrie she was wonder slee, 

And marked all as it should be ; 

Good beef and mutton to be broo, 

Dight spits, and then laid the rosts to. 

Egeir, p. 66. 

“ Rrer?, broth without meal,” 01. Yorks. 
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2. Juice, sauce, 

**BreaUt is Bupping meat, or gravy and fat for 
brewia $*’ Gl. Yor^ 

3 . Water; moisture of any kind, S. 

A’ ye douce folk, I’ve home aboon the broo^ 

Were ye but here, what would ye say or do ? 

BwimSt iii. 67. 

Thus matO’hrue is melted snow, herring-breef the 
brine of a herring-barrel, 8. 

This has been derived from Gael. 5rt, substance. 
But it appears in the same forms in other languages. 
Teut, 6^, broeyef bruwe; puls, jus, jusculum, liqua- 
men. A.-S. briw^ Germ, brue, hrtihe^ id. liquor ; q. 
decoctum, according to Wachter, from brau-tny to boil. 
G. Andr. in like manner derives Isl. brugg, c^dida 
ooctio, from brugg-a, coquere. 

BKEE, 8. Hurry, bustle. 

Nae doubt when ony sic poor chid' as me 'j 

Plays tricks like that ; ye’ll, in a hurry, see > 

It thro’ the parish raise an unco bree. ) 

Poetnsy p. 67. V. also p. 216. 

Su.-G. hryy turbare, vexare ; which some derive from 
brigda, litigare, brigd, contumelia. 

BREE, 8. The eye-brow. V. Bre. 

To BREED ofy to resemble. V. Brade, v. 5. 

To BREEGHLE, v. n. 1. A term expressive 
of the waddling and bustling motion of a 
person of small stature ; as, He' 8 breeghlin 
awa*y Fife. 

2. Applied also to the mode In which a person 
of this description does any kind of work ; 
to fiddle, to make little progress notwithstand- 
ing much bustling ; ibid. 

Allied perhajis to Isl. hrock-ur, euccussatim curro, 
more e<|ui desultoris ; brocky talis cursus, brockary equus 
desultorius. Sumitur etiam quasi bruto actu. G. 
Ahdr. p. 37. Su,-G. braaka, to bi'eak, is used metaph. 
to denote any troublesome work, Dicitur de molesto 
ouovis labore, Braaka med en tingy cum re alioua con- 
nictari. Ihre refers to A.-S, brocuy miseriae, oroc, la- 
bor, as synon. 

Breeghlin, Brechlin, s. Motion coi)vey- 
ing the idea of considerable exertion, but 
little progress, Fife. - 

BREEK, Breik, 8. One leg of a pair of 
breeches, S. pL breeks^ breiksy breeches. 

The word is used in the sing, in a proverbial phrase, 
the origin of which is ascribed to what was said by 
Archib^d III., fourth Earl of Dott||^, after a battle, 
in which he ha^l been wouhded in that quaiter which 
modesty vails. ^ 

** When after the batteu every man was reckoning 
his wounds, and complaining, hee said at last when hce 
had hard them all ; T/iey sit full still QuU have a riven 
hreike. The speach — is passed into a proverb, which is 
used to designe such as have some nidde and secret 
cause to oomplaine, and say but little.’’ Hume’s Hist. 
I><wg. p. 120. 

Than gan thai boith for to think schame, 

And to be naikit thocht defame ; 

And maid them breikis of leuis nene. 

Lyndsay^s WarkiSy p. 26. 


Another throw the breiks him hair, 

Whill ilatlies to the ground he fell * 

Raid of ReidswirSy Minstrelsy Border y I 118. 

This word occurs both in the Gothic and Celtic 
dialects. Anc. Goth, and Isl. hrok ; A.-S. braeCy bree; 
Su.-G. braeckor ; Alem. praah ; Arm. brjM ; C. B. 
bryccan ; Gael, brigis ; Ir. brocufes^ It was known to 
the Romans. Ovid insinuates that this was a Persiaju 
dress. 

Hos quoque, qui geniti Graja, creduntur ah urbe, 

Pro patria cultu Persica bracca tegit. 

Trjht. V. 

From this dress, the Romans gave the name of Gallia 
hraccata to one part of Gaul ; because, this not being 
used by themselves, they had for the first time seen it 
there. This was the province otherwise called Gallia 
NarbonensiSy Cellar. Goog. L. 2. c. 2. It included 
Savoy, Dauphin^, Languedoc, and Provence. The 
origin of the word is obscure ; although Bochart and 
G. Andr. both derive it from Heb. berck, the 
knee ; l)ecause the breeches worn by some nations 
reached no higher. 

It is singular, that Lyndsay, in the passage quoted, 
uses the same term for the aprons made by our com- 
mon parents, which occura in the A.-S. Pentateuch, 
only as conjoined with waed, a garment : Siwoilon 
/ieleafy and worhton him waedbrec, Gen. iii. 7. 

Dr. Maepherson contends that Braccae “was un- 
doubtedly a Celtic” word, “signifying a party-co- 
loured garment.” Dissert, x. n. 116. He afterwards 
says : “Every Highlander in Britain knows that the 
Bracca was an upper gannent of divers colours. The 
very word is to this day preserved in the Gaelic 
language, with the addition of only a single letter 
{Braccan, p. 116]; and, in the same language, any 
tiling that is party-coloureti is constantly distinguished 
by the epithet Breacf Diss. xii. p. 151. 

But according to his own acknowlodgniont, the name 
depended on tlie colour. For he says, “ If the Sagum 
[Celt, saic, the name of their original garb, ] was of one 
colour, it was called, in the language of the country, 
Plaide; if party-coloured or streaked with diflerent 
dyes, it was called Breaccan.'* Ibid. p. 150. 

I am, therefore, much disposed to auiiiit the reason- 
ing of Dr. Ledwich. “As the bracccoi or trowsers were 
sometimes coloured, — and sometimes not, it is — more 
likely they were denominated rather from their shape 
and n^re than from their colour, which was acciden- 
tal. Hence the naii\,e seems to be derived from the 
Teutonic Broeck, which w'oa Latinijseii Bracca, and 
alluded to the rupture or division of the body at the 
thighs, and such is the opinion of the best critics.” 
Antiq. of Ireland, p. 268. 

He hero quotes Casaubon, Salmasius, Braun ius, 
and Sperling. J unius, in like manner, deduces the term 
fiom orech-en frangere, assigning the same reason for 
the etymon. Wachter derives Germ, brack, breeches, 
from the same verb, as signifying scindere, secare. G. 
Andr. renders Isl. brekan, apes [f. tajies] Icctistemii 
discolor contexta; p. 35. V. Errat. Verelius says 
that bracca, (for this is the form in which he exhibits 
the Isl. word for breeches) is the origin of the Lat. 
designation. 

To Breek, V, n, A term used by females, 
when on a rainy day, in shearing^ they tuck 
up their petticoats? to their knees, somewhat 
in the form of breeches. The question is 
often asked, Are ye gaiin to breek the day?” 
Loth. 

Breeks, Breiks, Breikis, «. pi , 1. Breeches. 

“Item ane pair of breikis of figourit velvet, the 

N 2 
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ffround thairof of clayth of silver, with ane doublet of 
Sesame.” Inventories, p. 281. 

Niniane Winyet, in his rough invective against the 
“Preichouris of the Protestantism Scotland,” intro- 
duces this term in a curious comparison ; — 

“ ThaL confcssit thameseliis to hef bene afore — 
forgoing tnair sermonis for the plesuir of every auditor, 
efter the fassoun of schipmenis hreikSy mete for every 
leg ; ane thing to hef understandit and roundit privat- 
lio in the mirk, and ane uther thing to hef precliit 
oppinlie in the pulpet: ane thing to hef had closit 
in thair briestis, ana ane uther reddy, as tliai thocht 
tyme, in thair mouthe.” Four scoir thre Questionis; 
Keith’s Hist. App. p. 210. 

2. The term occurs in what seems to have been, 
two centuries ago, a cant phrase used to de- 
note tlie appr^ension or fettering of a 
prisoner. 

It occurs in Henderson’s deposition as to the Gowrie 
Conspiracy. “The deponer hearing the noyse of their 
forthffoing, supposed they were going to make breakes 
for Maconilduy : and the deponer sent his boy for his 
gantlet and st^Ie* bonnet.” 

This refers to what Growrie had enjoined ; for “ the 
carle bade him jputte on his secret, and plaite sleeues, 
lor he had an Uy laud-man to take.” Moyse’s Mem. 
p. 303. 

In Cromarty’s, p. 48, the first expression is rendered : 
“Believing that my Lord was going to take the said 
Highland, man.” It is the same m Cant’s Hist, of 
Perth, p. 232. 

Perhaps there is a ludicrous allusion to a Highland- 
man using the kilt or philil)eg, instead of breeches. 

3. Used, in low proverbial language, in relation 
to ability, but always in a negative form, as 
addressed to one who boasts that ho can do 
this or that ; If 8 no in your breiks, many S. 

** It is not in your hreeks;^ an allusion to money in 
our pockets ; signifies our inability to effect, or procure 
such a thing. ” Kelly, p. 220. 

As it is still most commonly applied to physical 
strength, I suspect that this hacl been the original 
application ; and that it had even been used in a sense 
not of the most delicate description. 

Bkeek-brotuek, 8. A rival in love. 

“Rivalis, qui cum alio eandem amat, a Breek- 
brother J*' Despaut. Oram. Edin. 1708, p. 34. 

BREEKmuTRULLiE, 8. 1. One whose hreedm 
do not fit him, Ayrs. 

2. Also applied to a boy who wears 1)reeches, 
but is reckoned of too small a size for this 
part of dress, ibid. 

TruUe is often used, S. as expressing contemptuous 
or derisory admiration ; q. hreeTc hhn trulic ! 

BREEKLAN, part. adj. Shabby in appear- 
ance, whether in person or in dress, Mcarns. 
This seems the same with Breeohle^ q. v. 

To BREEL, V, n. To move with rapidity, 
Border; as, to breel down the bracy always, 
or at least generally, applied to the motion 
of a carriage, and thus implying the idea of 
the noise made by it. 


Isl. hroelUe is expl. bovino, v$l aprinorrmore ferri ; 
G. Andr. p. 37. to be hurried on like an Ox or boar ; 
hrial^az, extra mentem rapi; Su.-G. bryll-a^ perturbare, 
a frequentative from bryd^a^ id**. 

BREELLS, 8. pi. Spectacles in general^ 
but more strictly double-jointed spectacles ; 
Clydes. 

Aubrey, speaking of the precious stone called a beryl, 
says: “f have hea^ that spectacles were first made 
of this stone, which is the reason that the Germans do 
call a spectacle-glass (or pair of spectaoles) a Brill,** 
Miscellanies, p. 165. V. Bril, • 

Germ, brilf, Su.-G. briller, id. oouli vitrei, L. B. 
beriU-u8 is used in the same sense. Various are the 
conjectures as to the origin of the term. Ihre thinks 
it had been applied to them, in a jooular way, by the 
Italian tradesmen, from briglia, a bridle, q. a bridle 
for the nose. 

Had the term been formed in our own time, wo' 
might have traced it, somewhat in the same way, to 
Isl. brial, affectatio, as many, it is thought, wear glasses 
now from no higher motive ; npt, at any rate, in con- 
sequence of their sight being injured by reading. 

BREEM, aJj. The same with Brimy as sig- 
nifying keen, fierce, violent, Lanarks. 

The sun sue breem frae hint a clud, 

Poiir’t out the Iowan day. 

Ballad, Edin. Mag. Oct. 1818, p. 327. 

We Ix^ek ourselves on the faimio heaps, 

Whan siiimier suns are Irreem. 

Mannaiden qf Clyde, Edin. Mag. Mar. 1820. 

To BREEM, V. n. A term applied to the 
female of a swine, when she desires the 
male ; E. to brimy id. 

BREEaiiN, A-breeming, part. adj. Applied 
to a sow when in season, or desirous of the 
boar, Roxb. 

“A sow goes to brimme; that is, to boar. South.” 
Grose. Both Skinner and Kersey give it os a verb of 
general use. Skinner refers to A.-S..6r^rae, incendium, 
as the only probable origin. But it is evidently allied 
to Flandr. breemstigh, ardens in Venerem, Veneri 
deditus, and Isl. breima, fells catuliens. Perhaps 
bnmi, calor naturalis, gives the primary idea ; or brim, 
fervor. It also signifies flamma. O. Teut. brem-en, to 
bum with desire, ardere desiderio, Kilian ; Ital. bram- 
are, id. To brim as a sow is E., although overlooked 
by Johns. V. Brummin. 

Our ancestors seem to have had a variety of terms, 
appropriated to different unimals, for expressing the 
desire of the male ; some of which still remain. As 
breemin distinguishes the sow, the female cat is said to 
cate, the cow to easain, &o. The v. to Bell, q. v. was 
confined to the hart. 

BREER, «. A briar, S. 

He sprang o’er ^ bushes, he dashed o’er the breera, 

Wvnt. Ev. Tales, li. 215. 

** Breera, brambles and|Jiriers Yorks. Marshall. 

BREER, Brere, Braird, Breard, s. 1. 
Tho first appearance of grain above ground, 
after it is sown, S. 

A fine breer, aa abundant germination. Brere, 
new sprung com,”Budd. 

“There is no breard like midding breard;'* S. Prov. 
Kelly, p. 328, applied to low-bom i^plewho suddenly 
oome to wealth and honour ; in aUnsion to the stalks 
of com which spring up on a dung-hill. * 
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Tl^re’s an anld saw, to ilk ane notum — 

** B^ter to save at braird than bottom.*' 

Jiam4ap*8 PoerUt I 143. 

Or in prose ; Better hain at the hrierd than at the 
bottom ; " Ramsay's Prov. p. 19. 

2. Metaph, transferred to the first appearance 
of the seed of the word, after it has been 
sown in the ministry of the gospel. , 

** If loft free, the braird of the Lord, that begins to 
rise so green in the land, wiU grow in peace to a plen- 
tiful harvest." R. Gilbaize, i. 195. 

An ingenious conjecture has been mentioned to me, 
as if hreard were Germ, ilber erd^ contracted, as denoting 
what appears immediately above ground , ilber erd corn 
being a common expression in Germany. But wTiat is 
said as to the meaning of A.-S. hrord seems to place 
this etymon rather out of date. 

^ A.-S. brord^ fnimenti spicae, “com new come up, 

or the spires of com;" Somner. But as we learn from' 
the same writer, that the primary sense of the word is 
pmcttis^ a prick or point ; this enables us to trace it a 
little farther. For Su.-G. hroddf a point, (cuapis, 
aculeus,) also signifies the first appearance of the blsidc, 
used in the same sense with apiJc, Deinde etiam brodd 
vocatur herba segetis, primum sese e terrae grcmio 
exserens, utpote quae cacumina sua, instar clavorum 
acuminata, humo exserunt. Marc. iv. 28. Simili 
metaphora spik dioitur primum illud germen, quod e 
grano prodit. Koru^t aer i tmik, Ihre, i. 270. 

The Su.-G. word claims Isl. brydd-a^ pungere, (<o 
broddf S. B.) as its origin. Ir. pruid-im^ id. is un- 
doubtedly from the same root. 

Bruartt the blades of com just sprung up;" Gl. 
Lancash. This woid has the closest afiinity to A.-S. 
brard. 

To Breer, Brere, Breard, v. n. To germi- 
nate, to shoot forth from the earth ; applied 
especially to grain, S. Brerde, part. pa. 
Loth, brairded. 

The Rulye sprod hir brade bosum on brede, 

Zephyrus coiifortabill inspiratioun 
For tyll resnaue liiw in hir banne adouu : 

The comis croppi«, and the hero new hrerde^ 

• Wyth gladcsum garraont reuesting the erd. 

Doug. Virgil^ 400. 27. 

— Whuddiu hares ’uiang hrairdit corn, 

At ilka soimd arc startin. 

Rev, J, NicoVs PoeniSf ii. 1. 

Breirding, 8, Germination ; used metaph. in 
relation to divine truth. 

“I find a little breirding of Grod’s seed in this town, 
for the which the Doctoi*s have told me their mind, 
that they cannot bear with it." Rutherford’s Lett. P. 
I. ep. 73. 

Breerie, adj, • Sharp, clever, Loth. ; a figura- 
tive use of E. briery^ fulf of briers. E. 
Brybie. - 

BREESE, Breis, 8, Pottage made in a parti- 
cular manner, Aberd., Meams. V. Brose, 
of which this is the northern pronunciation. 

This term more closely resembles A.-S. briwaa^ pot- 
tage, thkn the one more generally used. 

BREESE, Breeze, s, 1. The act of coming 
on in a hurry, Fife. 

2. A quarrel, a broil, Loth. 


This may be merely a figurative use of E. breeze. 
Yet some affinity might be supposed to exist between 
the word in this peculiar signification, and Isl. frros, 
petulantia, ardens calor, bry 88-ay fervide*agere, 

Su.-G. brana, focus luculentior. 

To BREESSIL, V, n. To come on in a hurry, 
making a rustling noise, Lanarks. V. the 
noun. 

BREESSIL, 8. 1. The act of coming on in 

a hurry, Fife. 

It is also pronounced Breiehil, ibid. 

The justicoat 8une on he flung, 

An* up he gat his hazel rung ; 

Then out lie ran wi' hasty breuthilly 
An' laid on Hub a badger-reishill. 

MS, Poem, 

2. A violent attack in whatever way. * Hence 
the phrase to hide a breessilj to endure a 
severe onset, Fife. 

This is immediately allied to A.-S. hrastly crepitus, 
streintus, fractio, fractura, arsio, “ cracking or crackl- 
ing ; also, burning ; " Sonm. Braetl-iany crepitare, 
Btrepero ; to crack, to crackle, to make a noise ; — to 
burn ; ibid. These terms have been primarily used to 
denote the noise made by flro. There can be no doubt 
as to their affinity to Isl. hrysy ardens calor. The Isl. 
V, corresponds exactly to our word ; bry88-ay fervide 
aggredi ; G. Andr. p. 36. 

BREGER, 8, One given to broils and blood- 
shed. 

Sic men than, ye ken than, 

Amangs our solfs we se, 

As bregers and lygers, 

Delyts in bind to w. 

BureVs PUg, Waison\^ CoU, ii. 46. 

This at first view might seem to be merely a corr. of 
E. braggart. But it is fixim Fr. briguery “a quarrel- 
some, contentious or litigious person ; used also as 
brigandy " Cotgr. ; both being from briguCy contention. 
Chaucer uses orige in the latter sense. The origin is 
roost probably Su.-G. hriyd-a. V. Bkke, 8, 2. 

BREHON, 8, A hereditary judge. 

“The Brehonn were, in North Britain and Ireland, 
the judges appointed by authority to determine, on 
stated times, all the controversies whibh happened 
within their respective districts. Their courts were 
usually held on the side of a hill, where they were 
seated on green banks of earth. The hills were called 
mute-hille . — The office belonged to certain famibes, and 
was transmitted, like every other inheritance, from 
father to son. Their stated salaries were farms of 
considerable value. By the BreJion law, even the most 
atrocious offenders were not punished with death, im- 
prisonment or exile ; but were obliged to pay a fine 
called Eric, The eleventh, or twclftii part of this fine 
fell to the judge’s share ; the remamder belonged 
partly to the King or Superior of the land, and partly 
to the person injured ; or if killed, to his relations." 
Dr. Maepherson’s Critical Dissertations, D. 13. 

After Scotland had been overrun by Edwaixl I., in 
the regulations made for tlie government of the coun- 
try, it was ordained, that “ the custom of the Scots and 
Breta should, for the future, prohibited, and be no 
longer practised." Ryley, p. 500. This has been un- 
derstood, as if it denoted a total abrogation of the 
Scottish laws and customs. But Lord Hailes views 
the usage of the Scots and Brets as something entirely 
distinct from the laws of *the land. “ We know from 
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our statute-book,'* he say^, “ that the people of Gallo- 
way had certain usages peculiar to them, Stat. Alex- 
ander II. c. 2. Ono was, that causes among them were 
tried without luries. Quom Attach, c. 72. 73. and 
this may probably have been the usage which Edward 
abolished. The MOpIe of Galloway were sometimes 
distin^ishod by Uie name of Scots : thus, the wild Scot 
of Oculoway is an expression to be found in ancient in- 
struments, and is proverbial even in our days. The 
usage qf the Brets I take to be what relates to the judge 
called Brithihh or Brehon ; in Ireland, Brehan; and 
consequently, that the thing hero abolished was the 
commutation of punishments, by exacting a pecuniary 
mulct.” AnnaJs, I. 288. V. idso 2. Statutes Rob. I. 
c. 66. 

This learned writer is certainly in a mistake, how- 
ever, when he supposes that the Brehons were the 
same with the Brets. The latter are evidently men- 
tioned as a people, equally with the Scots. “The 
custom of the Scots and Judges f'' would form a harsh 
connexion. By the Scots may bo here meant the wild 
Soots, or the descendants of the Irish, in the Western 
parts of Galloway. The Brets are certainly Britons ; 
those most probably, who inhabited StraUclyde^ and 
who seem to have retained customs jpcculiar to them- 
selves, even after the dissolution of their kingdom, 
y. Pinkerton’s Enquiry, I. 80, 81, ; where it appears 
incontestibly proved, that this name was given to the 
Britons or Welsh. 

With respect to the term Brehon ; as Ir. hrexithaVy 
hreUheav^ still simifies a judge, C. B. bratulur has the 
same meaning. Bullet supposes that Breth has been 
used in this sense by the ancient Gauls ; whence Ver- 
gobretf the name of the supreme magistrate among 
them. The Aedui, a nation of Gauls, whose chief city 
was Augustodunum, now Autun (Cellarii Geog. 1. 
171. 172.) gave this name to their chief magistrate. 
Divitiacus et Lasco summo magistratu praeeraut. 
^ergodretum appellant Aedui, qui creatur amiuus, et 
vitae necisque habet potestatem. Caesar, Bell. Gall. 
Lib. 1, Du Cange observes, that to this day the 
supreme magistrate of Autun is called Fiera. Schilter, 
giving a Germ, etymon, supposes that this word is 
composed of w&rX:, work, and dret, illustrious. Bochart 
still more wildly derives it from the two Syriac words, 
Fargo j change, and partun, supremo governor ; because 
this Vergobret, although the first magistrate, was sub- 
ject to change. De Colon. Phenio. p. 79. Wachter 
views it as formed of the old British ver a man, and 
n/fraith law, q. one who legally settles all ditferences. 
But it seems to be merely the tnan who jtulges ; as in 
Ir. Fear go fraitti literally bears this meaning ; Biblioth. 
Anglic. Tdm. XV. Par. I. p. 412. referred to by Wach- 
ter. Or the lyord may be thus formed ; Fcar^ a man, 
jr/o, a conjunctive particle, and breathy judgment. Oo^ 
however, may here be the preposition signifying tOy as 
it is commonly used. Thus it is, the man appointed 
for judgment.. • 

Since collecting the preceding materials on this 
article, I have obseiwed that Sir James Ware gives an 
account of the Brehons, substantial^ the same with 
that given by Dr. Macxiherson. , But as the Irish 
antiquary is more circumstantial than the Scottish, as 
he ha<i better opportunities of investigation, and as at 
l^st our sources of information on this subject are very 
limited ; some extracts from Ware may be acceptable 
to the reader. 

“ The Djmast, or Chieftane,” he says, “ had certain 
judges under him called Brehons^ who at stated times 
sat in the open air,^ generally uiwn some hill, on a 
bench raised with green sods, where they distributed 
kistice to the neighbours, who pleaded their cause be- 
fore them. These Judges were unskilled in the Eng- 
lish Laws ; but when any matter was debated before 
them, they directed their judgment partly by principles 


drawn from the Civil and Canon Uwii, 
prescriptions and custom^ in um a^bng Iruh 
And as the Dynast h(^ Brehoi^ wjho were always ^ 
one sept or family, so he had also Historians, iPliysicianSy 
Surgeons, Poets and Harpers of other' septs, to hveiy , 
one of whom pi^icular lands were aHotted. for ^eir 
support: — The Brehons were divided into several tribes, c 
and the office was ' hereditary t yet their laws were 
wrapt up in an obscure lan^a^ intelligible only to 
those who studie<l in their scorns, in omer to succeed 
the family Brehon. The eleventh part of the matter 
in demand was the Brehon’s fee, and the loser paid no 
costs. The Irish historians mention the Mac-Kiegtxns^ . 
O-DeoranSy 0~BrislanSy and Jifac^Tholies, as Brehons. 

“ — By the Brehon laws, murders, rapes and th^t 
were punished by a fine called Brie, which was rais- 
ed ‘ out of the substance of the delinqudit ; or ‘ for 
want of that, out of the territory where tfie offence was 
committe<l. — As murder was punished by an Brick, so 
a bare attempt to commit it, though unsuccessful, Wu 
subject to the like fine. — This law of jErick ie said to 
have been introduced by Fedlimid, sunmmed Beachtair, 
or the Law-mver, so called from his gr^at care in 
making good laws, (however the present law may be 
considered) and seeing them exactly observed. He 
began his reign A. D, 164, and died in 173. ^ Before 
■ the reign of this monarch, the law of ‘retaliation pre- 
vailed m Ireland, viz. “an eyd for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” But he changed it into this milder pun- 
ishment of the Enck or fine, in proportion to the quality 
of the offence. 

“It is not to be denied that the English laws and 
customs were introduced into Ireland at the very first 
arrival of the English there in the reign of King Henry 
II., and that they were afterwards more firmly estab- 
lished by King John, and* deported under his seal in 
^e Exchequer at Dublin ; but it is manifest that for 
many centuries after that period they did not extend 
their force and efficacy further than to the countries in 
possession of the E^lish. For in the other parts of 
Ireland, the law of Tanistry remained in its full vigour, . 
together with the Brehon-lawy and that of Gavelkind; 
which laws and customs by degrees also crept in among 
some of the English, even among those of better note, 
as appears by a statute made in a Parliament held at 
Kilkenny in the 4()th year of Edward III., under the 
government of Lionel Duke of Clarence, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; by which the English are commanded 
in all controversies to govern themselves by the common 
laws of England, and whoever submitted nimself to the 
Brehon-lawy or to the law of the Marches, is declared 
a traitor. Yet notwithstanding that act, those Irish 
laws and customs were afterwards here and there 
receiveti by many of the English ; nor were the Eng- 
lish laws universally acknowledged and submitted to 
through all Ireland until the final settlement made in 
^ the reign of King James I. 

“ In the Depositions of witnesses examine<l 

before the Lord Deputy and Council at Limerick, A. 
36. Hon. 8., in jproof of the marriage of the Earl of 
Clanriokaird to Grany 0-Kerwill, 6ne of the witnesses 
is stiled ^ Hugh Mao-DonneU, Mao-Egan, Brehon of 
Cloghketinge in O^ond : and among the articles made 
with the Earl of Ddsmond, (A. 6° Efiz.) one is, “ that 
the Brehon laws, according to the Adt of Parliament 
therein provided, be aboliimed in aU the shires under 
the jurisdiction of the Earl,” • 

The etymon of the term here given, is the same 
with that already suggested. ** Brehon or Bredthav 
in Irish signifies a j^ge, from Breath judgement.” 
Antiquities of Ireland, p, “69 — 71. 

Dr. Ledwich has endeavoured to show that the Bre- 
hon laws are so nearly akin to the Gothic, that they 
must have been introduced into Irelimd by the ]^lgae 
or Firbolgians ; Antiquities of Ireland, p. 259-280. 
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ToBBEyj ». «i To terrify. 

‘ *• ^Bot thftro-of c<)wth thalfyndrychtnoucht, 

Bot a serpent all wffly, 

Tbat bttyd^ thame all standand tharO'-by. 

. vi. 4. 86L 

Landiiah;y**4o to fear person ; hrttd fright- 
ened Tim Bobbins. - 

A*-S. ‘6r<y-an‘, id. probably allied to Sw. 6ry, to vex. 

* ' V. Bigoit. 

To BREID, Bbbdb, v. rf. To resemble. V. 
Bbadb, V. 5. 

BBEID, 8, Breadth. On brevd, broad, or iu 
brieadth. 

Bio hreid abufe the wallis thair was, 

Thro cartes micht«sydlin^s on them pas. 

Lyndsay'a WarkU^ p. 77. Edit. 1692. 

He fell in ane meikil myre, as wes his hap, 

Was fourtie fnte under the stayr. 

DuvbaT^ Maitland Poema^ p. 84. 

A.-S. braed; Sn.-O. hredd^ id. Brede occurs in 0. E. • 

Suime, the pines kypg, was of so ^ete strength, 

That he destroied this loud iu breiu & iu leugtb. 

R.'Brunne, p. 41. 

BREID, Bred, s. 1. Bread. 

** QuhOw understand ye that is writtin be S. Pauli, 
We ar mony line hrei^ and ane body?” N. Winyet’a 
Questions, iCeith’s Hist. App. p. 232. 

2. A lo%f or mass of bread by itself, whether 
large or small. The term is still vulgarly 
used by bakers in this sense, S. 

“Quhy use ye at your Communioun now four, 
now thre ooupis, and mony hreidis? nother keipand 
the ceremonie expressit in the evangel, nor confess- 
ing the trewth of the mysterie with us, sen our Sal- 
viour useit ane breid and ane coup ?” Ibid. 

— ** The measure Chaenix, beoing of all measures the 
sharpest, as which was the ordinary stint of a bond- 
slaue his deies allowance, out of which, at most, four 
' breads could be beaked.” Forbes on the Revelation, 
p. 34. 

This sense is sanctioned by the language of our acts 
of Parliament : — 

** James Coluile of Vchiltre comptrollare to our so- 
uerane lorde — sail fumiss his houshude, quhil Lammcs 
cum ane yer, his expensis extending daly to xiiij score 
of breid with the pertmentis tharto, or within.” Acts 
Ja. V. 1620, Ed. 1814, p. 305. 

This seems to have been bread of the smallest size, 
apparently resembling what is now called a penny, 
loaf. ^ 

It is sometimes distinguished by its relative size. 

“Imprimis, day lie xiiij gret bred*— To the lavander 
iij gret bred * — Summaof bred, lur bred*'' Royal 
Household, Chalmers’s Mary, i. 178, 179. 

BREID, Bbbbd, ,. A breadth of cloth, 
woollen or Mnen, S. 

, “Of claith of silver — contening threttie lang breid- 
did* sevin schort breidia, four long and small oreidiSf | 
ana tua small and sohort breidis." Inventories, A. 
1678, p. 211. It is written breads p. 123. 

Ye maun sleeve-button’t wi’ twa adder-beads ; 

Wl' unchristened Angers maun plait down the breeds. 

Remains Nitksdcde ana QaUoway Song^ p. 111. 

“This is an allusion to the Scottish BroxonU^ whose 
unbaptised fingers loved to plait and fit on the ladies’ 
frills.” Ibid. 


To Bbeib, Bbbve, Bbbub, Beb w, v. a. 1 . To 
write, to commit to writing. 

Glaidlie I wald amid this writ hane breuitj 
Had lit sene how thay war 'slane or schent. 

Police qf Hoxumrt iil. 92. 

Maistir Jhon Blayr that patron couth rasalff. 

In Wallace buk wewyi it with thelaytf. 

Wallace^ lx. 1941. MS. 

Ane heuinlie rout out throw the wod eschevit, 

Of qubome the bounty gif I not deny, 

Uneth may be intill ane scripture hrewit. 

Police of Honmbr^ ll. 2. 

“Abbreviated,” Gl. But it is evident that this is 
not the meaning. 

Hence the pnrase, “breif the bill,” seems to be 
merely, write the deed. 

Sail never berne gar breif the bill, 

At bidding me to bow. 

Maitland PomSy p. 209. 

i.e. “No man shall ever have it in his power to 
cause that deed, or contract of marriage, to be written, 
which shall bring me into a state of subjection. I am 
determined to live single.” 

2. To c6mpose. 

Quben udir folkis doia flattir and feny6. 

Allace I I can hot ballattia hrtif. 

' Dunhafy Bawnatyne PoemSy p. 65. 
And in the court bin present in thir dayis, 

That ballatis breuis lustely and lavis. 

Lyndsafs WaridSy 1592, p.^185. 

Alem. priaf-Oy gehriaf-any scribere ; gehriafte in 
himilrkliey written in heaven; Otfrid. Su.-O, behref-way 
literis confinnaro. L. B. brev-iare, in breves redigere, 
describere, Du Cange. 

BREIF, Brief, Bbbef, «. A spell, S. O. 

— As he lav’d, sounds came sae sweet, 

Frae ilka rock and tree**; 

The bri^ was out. 'twaa him it doom’d 
The mermaid’s lace to see. — 

The mermaid leuch, her brief was gane, 

And kelpie’s blast was blawin’. 

. The Mermaidy Firday's Scot. BcUl, iL 85. 

Ye surely hae some warlock-5re</, 

Owro human hearts ; 

For ne’er a bosom yet was prief, 

Against your arts. BumSy iiL 84. 

“Being demaunded for what cause my Lord kept 
the characters so well, depones, that, to his oppinion, 
it was for no good, because ho heard, that in those 
parts where my Lord was, they would give sundry 
folks breeves," Gowrie’s Conspir. Cant’s Hist. Perth, 
i, 216. * ‘ I think this word here means magical writ- 

ings, amulets,” &c. N. 

O. Fr. hrefy brief y logende, talisman, de brevis; Ro- 
quefort, Suppl. ; also *written hreu. L. B. brev-kty 
(maracteres magici in Brevibus descripji, quos secum 
deferre solent, qui iis utuntur. Gloss. Graec, Lat. 
ipvXaKHfpiovy Servatorium, Amolimentum, Amoletum, 
Brevia* The L. B. word was used in this sense at 
least as early as the twelfth century. Du Cange in 

VO. 

We have all in our day found that there was a cer- 
tain charm iu sugarcandy. But could it ever have been 
supposed, that this confection y^ould have been worn 
in battle as a preservative from danger ? Yet this 
was undoubtedly the case. “ Ne y mettre armes qui 
aien vertut, ne nomina, ne pera pi%siosa, ne BreUy ne 
portare Sucre candiy" 3co* Lib. Catalan, de Batallia 
facienda ; ibid. 

The terms, originally denoting a short writing in 
general, and particularly one of legal authority, came 
to signify a charm, because written on a bit of parch- 
ment. 
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BREYFE, Breve, s. A writing. 

Hvs brey/e he gert s^de for»thi 
Til BwmmownathU JBallyole bodyly. 

IVyntmimt viiL 10. 37. 

A.-S. brauet literae ; Germ, brie/^ a letter; lal. 
Su.-G. brff, epistola, diploma; Fr. breve, a writ. 
These are all from Lat. breve, a term used by Vopiscus. 
Tliis word, as we are infonned "by Salmaaius, came to 
signify a schedule or small book, towards the decline 
of the empire. The v. is evidently formed from the n, 

BREIRD, 8. The surface, the uppermost 
part, or top, of uny thing, as of liquids. 

“We beseech you therein to perceive and take up 
the angrio face and crablxjd countenance of the Lord 
of hosts, who has the cup of his vengeance, mixed 
with mercy and justiee in his hand, to propine to this 
whole land ; — of the which the servants of his own 
house, and ye in speciall, has gotten the hreird to drink." 
Declaration, A;c. 1596, MelvSle’s MS. p. 279. 

Tliig is evidently the same with Brerd, q. v. The 
idea, thrown out in the latter part of that article, that 
this is n6t alhod to brdrd, Bpi<^ but to hrerdf aummum, 
seems coiitirmod by the dehnitiou which Sonmer gives 
of the latter ; “ Summum, labrum ; the brim of a pot, 
or such like, the shore or banke, the brinke." 

The brerd of the water is a plirase still used Dun- 
bartona. for the surface of it. 

BREITII, adj. 

The brnith teria was gret payn to behald, 

Bryst fra his eyn, be he hia tale had tali 

Wallace, viii. 1370. MS. 

In old Etlit. bright ; in Perth Ed. hreicht. It seems 
rather to signify, “tears |>roceeding from fervour of 
mind from Su.-G, braede, ira. V. Braith. 

BKEITIIFUL. V. Braitiiful. 

B REIVE, 8. A kind of judge in the West- 
ern Islands of S. 

“ Rorie Macloyd, haveing repudiat Mackeinzie hia 
daughter, for her adultcrio with the Breive of the Lewes, 
he mareid Macklaiii Ids daughter. — The Breive is a 
kyiul of judge amongst the ilanders, who hath an ab- 
solute jmlicatorio, vnto whoso authoritie and censure 
they willingbo submitt themselves, when he deter- 
mineth any debatable question betuein partie and par- 
tie.” Gordon’s Hist. Sutherl. p. 267-8. 

This, at first view, might seem to have been a word 
of Norae extract, and allied to Su.-G. bref, scriptio, 
dom-hrrf sententia judicis literis consignata. But it 
is certainly from Gael, breathamh, pron. q. hree-av, 
{mh being pron. as a judge, whence breathamhnaa, 
judgment. signifies judgment; asskn adj., clean, 

pure. Thisjudge had originaUy been the same, as the 
term has a common origin, with Brehon, q. v. ^ 

BREIC, 8. 1. Breach in a general sense, as 

breach of promise. 

‘ That the said maistor James wakle not mak him | 
subtennent to him of the said Landis, nor enter him 
^harto, k tharfore |^e aucht nocht to pay the said 
soumez becauss of the brek of the said promitt." Act. 
Dom. Cone. A. 1491, p. 228. 

2. Eraption ofVater. 

The burne on snait hurlis doun the hank, 

V thir throw ano wattir brek, or spait of flude, 

Ryfand vp rede erd, as it war wod. 

JJoug. Virgil, 49. 18. 

A.-S. hrke, bryce, Alcrn, bruch, ruptura. 


3. Quarrel, contention of parties; like^E. breach. 

“ It is to be provided for remede of the gret breh 
that is now, k apperand to be, in^diuerss p&rns of the 
realme ; and specially in Anguse bejiuix the erle of 
Buchane k the erle of Eroule & thar partijs," Ac. 
Pari. Ja. UI. 1478, Ed. 1814, p. 122. ^ 

4. Brek of a ship, the breaking up of a vessel, 

from its being wrecked, or the shipwreck it- 
self. ^ 

“Gif it chance ony ship of ather of the parties afoir- 
said Bufferand shipwrak to be hrokin, — the saidis gudis 
— to be saiflie keipt to thame be the space of ane yeir, 
from the newis of the shipwrak, or breh qf the ship to 
be comptit.” Balfour’s Pract. p. 643. 

Teut. schxp’hrehe, naufragium. 

BREEI, 8. 

For all the berek and storage that has bene, 

In fere of wore and bimyst armour kene, 

Wyth sa grete rage of laubour and pf pane, 

The wylde furio of Tumus, now lyis slone. 

« Doug. Virgil, 467. 21. 

Tanto armomm flagrante tumultu 

Tautorum fmiisque oi>erum, atque laboribus actum eat. 

Maffei. 

Rudd, refers to this passage, although misquoted, 
as exhibiting the word m the sense of hrmch. But 
brek hero certainly signifies, “uproar, tumult," as con- 
nected with Merage, stir ; lal. hrak, strepitus, tumultus, 
eg hrak^a, strepo, cerpo, G. Andr. p. 34. Su. -G. braak- 
a ; motaph. de molesto quovis lalbore. Braaka med 
en ting, cum re aliqua connictari, • 

BREKANE TYNIS, s.pL A strange ortho- 
graphy in the Records for Brigandines. 
Acts \Ta. IV. 1491, Ed. 1814, p. 226. 
Bmgantinisy Ed. 1566. 

BRSIKBENACH, 8. A particular military 

ensign. 

“ The Laird of Drum held certain lands of the Ab- 
bot of Arbroath for payment of a yearly redd^mdo, et 
ferendo vexillum dicti Abbatis, dictum Brekbenach, in 
exercitu regia." Old Chart. 

This signifies “the blessed" or “consecrated ban- 
ner ; " from Gael, hratach, a banner or ensign, and 
beannmehte, blessed. It is obvious that the latter is 
not an original term, but formed from Lat. beiiedict-us, 

BREME, adj. F urious, Wynt. V. Brim. 
BRENDE, part. pa. Purified. 

Here belt was of blanket, with blrdes ful boldp, 

^ Branded with brende gold, and bokeled ful bene. 

air Oawan and Sir Oal. ii. 8. 
This might signify, imlished or burnished ; from 
Germ, hrtnn^m, facere ut ardeat. But I understand 
it as rather meaning what has been burnt, or thoroughly 
purified. ’The same expression is used in Sw. v. 
Burnt Silver. 

BRENE, sj Corslet, habergeon. 

The Knight in his colours was armed ful dene, * 

With his comly crest, clere to beholde ; 

His brent, and his basnet, bumeshod ful bene. 

Sir Oawan and mr Oal. ij. 4. V. Birnie. 

To BRENN, Brin, v. a. To burn^ 

Give owrc your house, ye lady fair, 

Give owre your house to me, 

Or I sail hrenn yoursel therein, 

Bot and your babies thre. 

Edom 0 * Oordon, Herds CoU, i. 9. 
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Brtn, Scot. Trag. Ball. i. 46. 

The A.-S. V, is bym^an. Both brenn and hrin more 
nearly resemble the Isl. and (xerm. v. Bbsnninq. 

BREJNT, pref, and part Burned ; S.. brunt 

Of crijell Juno the drede brent her in wart. 

Douff. Vtrffil, 34. 6. 

A.'S. brenn4ng, burning ; Isl. brenn, ardeo. 

BRENT, adj. High, straight, upfight, S. 

My bak, that sumtyme brent hes bene, 

Now cruikis lyk ane camok tre. 

Maitland Poems, p. 193. 

*\ Brent is supposed to imply, burnt with lust.” Ibid. 
Note, p. 426. But it must naturally occur, that brent 
implies a property the reverse of crooked; which is 
indeed the proper meaning. It most frequently occurs 
in one peculiar application, in connection with brow,»9^ 
denoting a high forehead, as contradistinguished from 
one that is flat. This is mentioned as a mark of dignity 
of appearance, or of beauty : — 

Heich in the fore Rtam stand he micht be sene, 

For his blyith browia brent, and athir ene 
The fyre twinkling, and his faderis star 
Schew from his helniia top schynand on far. 

Doug, Virgil, 268. 12. 

Laeta tempora, Virg. 

A fairer saw I never none ; 

With browes brent, and thereto small ; 

A drawing voice she speaks withall ! 

Sir Egeir, p. 29. 

Ramsay uses it in the same manner : — 

Ah I wha cou’d tell the beauties of her face ? 

Her fair brent brow, smooth as th' unninkled deep. 

When a’ the winds are in their caves asleep ? 

Poem, ii, 17. 

How brenVs your br(yw, my lady Elspat ! 

How gouden yellow is your hair I 
O’ a’ the maids o’ fair Scotland, 

There’s uaue like lady Elspat fair. 

* Jamieson's Popidar Ball, ii, 91. 

The editor of these balla<^l8 thinks that bent, as ap- 
‘ plied to how, has, in another place, been substituted for 
orent : — , 

'**Thi8 how, which he carried unbent, he seems to 
have bent when he hod occasion to swim, in order that 
he might more easily carry it in his teeth, to prevent 
the string from being injured, by getting wet. At 
other times, he availed himself of its length, and 
elasticity in the brent, or straight state, and used it (as 
hunters do a leaping pole) in vaulting over the wall of 
the outer court of a castle.” Ibid. i. 175, N. 

The term, in reference to the hroio at least, is used 
in this sense, S. It is undoubtedly misapplied by 
Bums, when he contrasts it with held, i.e. bald: — 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When wo wore first sequent ; 

Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow' was brent; 

But now your brow is held, J ohn, 

Ypur locks are like the snaw. 

Bums, iv. 802. 

I have been informed, since writing this article, that, 
in Ayrs. and (Calloway, brent is used m a peculiar sense. 
As applied to the brow, it signifies smooth ; being con* 

. li^rastea with rankled, or wrinkled. But, even accord- 
ing to this provinci^ signification, it is evident that 
boidneM is not properly opposed. In Roxb. it also 
signifies smooth, as applied to the brow. Here too it 
has another sense quite different, simifying flat, as 
descriptive of a brow which has a small angle. 

Our sense of brent is illustrated by A. Bor. brant, or 
brmU “Steep. A brant hill. INorthumb.” .Gl. 
Grose. It is also used in .Westmorel. “ Brentbrow, 
ft Bteep hill ; metaph. North.” Ibid. 


Brenthnoll is a steep conical hill, Somersets.; and 
Brent-torr, a rock of similar character, Devon. 

If any thing further were necessary to determine its 
sense, it might be observed, that, as a high forehead is 
generally considered as giving an air of dignity to the 
countenance, this phrase has been used to express an 
attribute of Deity : — 

“At the first si^ht of that angrie Majestic, with 
brent browes and his sterne countenance, a torrent of 
terrours shall violently rush ypon their soules, dashing 
them with a dazzling astonishment.” Boyd’s Last 
Battel, p. 678. 

We most probably have the root in Su.-G. br^i, 
vertex mentis ; or Isl. brun-a, to lift one’s self on high, 
Ihre gives the very idea att^hed to the word in 8. 
when he safs, Meo judicio bryn notat id, quod ceteris 
superstat, aut prae aliis eminet. The same Goth, word 
is used in a sense still more nearly allied to that of ours. 
It signifies the eye-brow ; Isl. bran, Germ, aug-braunen, 
Alem. braane, Sw. brant, steep ; en brant klippa, a 
steep rock ; Su.-G. en brante backe, mons arduus ; Ihn), 
vo. Bratt. 

As Isl. brun, hryn, and Germ, hraun, also signify a 
border, welt, or list, Wachter views this as the original 
idea ; “ because,” he says, “ the eyebrows are the bor- 
ders of the eyes.” But this is merely fanciful. It is 
far more natural to suppose that the original signifi- 
cation is, high or steep ; especially, as for this reason, 
it is not only applietl to a rock or mountain, but to the 
brow in general, which, as an eminence, projects over 
the eyes. 

Isl. lata sign hryn, supercilia demittere,.torveba8pi- 
cere, 01. Lex. Run., “to let down the brows,” 8. The 
Isl. word brun, supercilium, makes a conspicuous figure 
in a passage, in which we have an amusing picture of 
thei manners of the tenth century, and at the same time 
a ludicrous description of a singular character. It is 
that of Egill an Icelandic warrior, who, with his 
brother Thorolf, and the soldiers under them, acted as 
auxiliaries to Athelstan, hing of England, in his war 
against the Scots, A. 937. Egill is represented as ro- 
tumin^from the interment of his brother Thorolf, who 
had fallen in battle. 

“ Egill, with his band, betook himself to King Athel- 
stan, and approached him seated amidst joyous accla- 
mations. The king, observing Egill enter, ordered a 
lower bench to l^e emptied for his troop, and pointe<l 
out a distin^ished seat dor Egill himself, directly 
opposite to the throne. Egill, seating himself there, 
tnrpw his shield at his feet, and bearing his helmet on 
his head, having placed his sword on his knees, he 
drew it half out of its scabbard, and then thrust it back 
again. He sat erect,* with a sterne aspect. Egill’s 
face was large, his brow broad ; he had largo eye-brows, 
(brunamikiU) ; his nose was not long, but abundantly 
thick ; (aranstaedir), the seat of his grunyk, the cir- 
cuit of nia lips was broad and long; his chin and 
cheeks were wonderfully broad ; hjs neck was gross ; 
his shoulders surpassed the common size; his coun- 
tenance was stem and grim, when he was enraged. 
He was otherwise of great stature j he had thick bushy 
hair of the colour of a wolf, and was prematurely bald. 

“When he had seated himself, as has been already 
mentioned, he drew down the one eye-brow on his 
cheek, and at the same time raised the other to the 
region of his forehead and of his hair. Egill was bloick- 
eyed, and had dun eyebrows. He would not taste 
drink, although it was presented to him ; but alter- 
nately raised and let fall (hann brununum) his eye- 
brows. King Athelstan, seated on his throne, also 
placed his sword on his knees. When they hM sat 
thus for some time, the king drew his sword out of its 
scabbard, placed on the point of it a large and valuable 
ring of gold, which, rising from his throne and s ’ ^ 
forward on the pavement, he reached over the nre to 
Egill. He, rising, receiv^ the ring on the point of 
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his sword, and drew it to him. He then i%tomed to 
bis place. The king seated himself again on his throne. 
Egill, placed below, put the bracelet on his arm ; and 
his ey^rowB retumea to their proper station. , Laying 
down his sword with his helmet, he received the horn 
presented to him, and drunk. Then he sung ; * The 

* death of the destroyer of hooked breastplates, made 
‘ me let fall my ej^ebrowa . — I can now carry on my sword 

* the jew’el I received from a hero, as my reward ; which 

* is no mean praise.’ « 

** From this time forward Kgill drunk his share, and 
convened with those who were near him. Then the 
king caused two chests to be brought in, each of them 
full of silver, and carried by tw'o men. He said ; ^Egill, 
receive these chests ; and if thou retuip to Iceland, 
bear this money to thy father, which I send to him as 
a compensation for the loss of his son. Part of it, how- 
ever, thou mayst distribute among thy own and Thor- 
olf’s nearest kinsmen, whom thou boldest most dear. 
But thou thyself shalt receive with me compensation 
for the loss of thy brother, either in lands or moveables, 
according to thy choice. If it be thy inclination to 
remain with me, I shall give thee what honour or dig- 
nity thou shalt please to ask.’ Egill, receiving the 
money, thanked the king for his ^ts and gracious 
promises : and brightening up, he thus sung : 

‘ Grief made me let fall my eyebroioa. But now 1 
have found him who can smooth all these asperities. 
My eyehrowa have been quickly raised by the king.’ 
Egill Skallagrim Sag. ap. Johnst. Autiq. Oelto-Scand. 
p. 52-^. 

BRENT, ad'y. 1. Straight, directly ; as, ‘‘lie 
look’d me brent i’ the face,” Koxb. 

2. Straight forward. To come brent orf, to 
advance in a straight line, and in a fearless 
or precipitate manner. Loth., Selkirks, 

This seems to be a term ratlically different from the 
adj, signifying high, straight, upright; as -probably 
allied to Isl. bran-a, audaoter ruere, capiiuo more fern, 
hrun-ay progrodi, currere. 

3. To Haej or See, a thing brent, to see it 
distinctly, as if directly before one. Loth. 

It’s true, he no that’deep did read ; 

“ What then,” quo’ he, ‘‘ I dinna need, 

I ha£ it a’ brent v my head. 

Ay to produce.” 

Smuyglera, U. 116. 

BRENT, 8, door-post, Nithsdale. 

— “ I gae them to a lady fair ; 

I wad gie a’ iny lands and rents 

I had that ladie within my h'enta;" 

I wad gie a’ my lands and towers, 

I had that lodie within my bowers.” 

** Keep still yere lands, keep still yere rents ; 

Ye hae that ladie within yere brents. ” 

Reniains of Nithsdale Song, p. 216. 

This term I have found only in an old balla<l given 
from recitation, which may have been composed in the 
fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth century. The 
phrase, “within my bfents,” from the connexion, 
seems to require some such sense as that — “within 
n^y gates.” This exactly corresponds with the signi- 
fication of Isl. brand-avy columna lignea ante fores. 
Hence the phrase, at brondum, in aditu, prae foribus ; 
and most probably that of branateerif scmle lapidcum 
ante portam positum; Verel. Ind. Brandar huaadyra, 
perticae, j^stes, expl. by Dan. dorpoater, i.e, door- 
posts ; Haldorson. According to G. Andr., the TOsts 
of a lof^ house are called direbrandar^ q. the aoor- 
hrtrUai Lex. p. 34. 


BRENT-BROWED, adj. Porwai;d, impud- 

ent, Perths. 

BRENT-NEW, quite new. * V. Bband-kbw. 
BRERD, ». 

For ony trety may tyd, I tell th4 the teynd, , 

I will noght turn mjm entent, for all this warld hrerd : 

Or I pair of pris ane penny worth in this place, 

For be«andis or beryell. 

I knaw my aune quarrel^ 

I dreid not the pereill, 

To dee in this cace. 

Oawan and Ool. Iv. 7. 

Brerd may here denote produce in a general sense, 
from A.-S. orordy spica. V. Bresr. But perhajgs it 
is rather brerd, which Lye renders aummum; as signi- 
fying the whole substance on the surface of earth. 

To BRERE, V. n. To germinate. V. Bbeer. 
BRESCHE, 8. An attack. 

“Both© ressoun the wall was eirthe, — the breiche 
was not maid so grit' upoun the day, bot that it was 
sufficiently repaired in the night; quhareof the In- 
glische men hegyning to weary, determinate to give 
the hr cache and assault, as that thay did upon the 7 th 
of May, 1660, beginning befoir the day-licht, and con- 
tinewing till it was neir sovin hours.’*^ — Knox’s Hist., 

p. 226. 

In Lend, cd. it is breach, p. 246, understood in the 
same sense with hreich in the second line preceding. 
In MS. n. in both places it is hreache. But in MS. I, 
hrek is used to denote the breach made in the wall, 
while the other phrase is “ braache and assault.” 

As in the latter, which is the most correct of the 
two MSS. the orthography is so different from that of 
the preceding word, ana as the breach was previously 
ma<le ; it seems to denote the act of storming the 
breach, as synou. with aaaauU. 

Su.-G. hraak-a, sonitum cdei*e, tumultnm ezhitare 
denotat, a simplici hraak, sonitus ; Ihre. It may, 
however, be originally the same with Braah, q, v. 

BRESS, 8, The chimney-brace. 

“The craw thinks it’s ain bird the whitest; — but 
for a’ that, it’s as black’s the back o’ the breaaf The 
Entail, ii. 277. V. Brack, 

BRESS, «. pL Bristles. 

As breaa of ane brym hair his herd is als stiff, 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 48. 

BRESSIE, 8, A fish, supposed to be the 
Wrasse, or Old Wife, Labnis Tinea, Linn. 

“Turdus vulgatissimus Willoughbaoi ; I take it to 
be the same our fishers c^l a Bream, a foot long, s^ne- 
headed, and mouthed and backed ; broad bodied, very 
fat, eatable.” Sibb. Fife, 128. “Several of them are 
occasionally caught in the Frith of Forth, and are 
called by our fishers by the general name of Sea 
Swinef Ibid. N. 

If Sir R. Sibbald’s conjecture be well-founded, the 
S. name may be radically the same with E. wrasse, 

BREST, part pa. Forcibly removed ; or Ss ' 
denoting the act of breaking away with 
violence ; for burst. 

With the cloudis, heuyn^s, son and dayis lycht 

Hid and brest out of the Iroianis sycht ; 

Derknes as nycht beset the see about. 

Dffug. Virgil, 16. 46. V. BR|8T. 

Breate, to burst. Chaucer ; Sw. brist-a, id. 
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ToBEEST,®. n. To burst. 

—“When they ehall see the elect so shining in 
glorie» they shall hreit forth in crying, Glorie, glorie, 
glorie, ana nothing shall be heard but glorie euer 
more.” Kollock on 2 Thes. p. 32, 33. V. Brist. 

BRETH, 8* Rage. 

I see bylnay shaddow, my sliap has the wyte. 

Quhame sail I blemo in this hreth^ a besum that I be ? 

, Houlate^ I 6. MS. 

Ais seems to signify rage ; as the same with berth., 
used by Wyntown ; and more nearly resembling 
Su.-G. Isl. braede, praeceps ira, furor. This is pro- 
bably allied to braad-a, accclcrare, 

BRETHIR, 8, Brother. 

“Than Marcius Fabius lap on the body of hjs dede 
breihir, and — said ; — I sail outhir returne victoure, or 
ellis I sail hero end my life with my hrethir Quincius 
Fabius.” l^llcnd. T. Liv. p. 179. 

A.-S. brether, id. 

BRETHIR, Bretheb, s. pL Brethren. 

“ Thir two brethir herand the dosyris of the ambas- 
satouris, tuke wageis, and come in Britain with X. 
thousand weil exercit and vailyeant men.” Bcllcnd. 
Cron. B.^viii. c. 10. Wyntown, id. 

“Let courtiers first serve God, and syne their prince ; 
and do to their neighbours and hrtth^r as they would 
be done withal.” Fitscottie, p. 143. 

The word is used by R. Bninne, p. .95 : — 

Mahle’s hrether thei war, of Margrete doubter Iwrii. 
Breeiher, brothers;” 01. Lancash. 

Isl. and Sw. broeder, brethren. The A.-S. pi. is 
formed diflforeutly, (jchrothriL ^ 

BRETS, 8, pi. The name given to the Welsh, 
or ancient Britons^ in general ; also, to those 
of Strath-clyde, os distinguished from the 
Scots and Piets. • 

• Lord Hailes refers to “ the law of the Scots and 
as mentioned in an instrument, A. 1.304. V. 
Br^hon. 

Wyntown seems to use Breitya as an adj. signifying 
the British : — 

Of langagis in Bretayne sere 
I fynd that sum tym h'f thare wore : 

Of Breltys fyrst, and Inglis syne, 

Peycht, and Scot, and syne Latyne. 

Cron. i. 13. 41. V. Bartane. 
A.-S. Bryt, Brito, Britannus; Brettas^ Britoues, Lye. 


BRETTYS, 8, A fortification. 

Thai— schupe thnme stowtly in all hy 
Pypys and townnys for to ta, 

And dwris and wyndowys gret alsua. 

To raak dofexis and bretpua. 

Wyntmon, viii. 26. 233. 

L. B, bretachiae, hertesca, bruteache, bertescha, ber- 
treaca, htrlrescha, hrcsteschia, hreteschia., briteschia, 
baldreschae, baltreacha, briaeyae, bristegus. For it occurs 
in all these forms. It properly denotes wooden towers 
or oastles : Bretachiae, castclla lignea, quibus costra et 
oppida muniebautur, Gallis Breteaque, Breleque, 
hretechea; Du Cange. Pabricavit Breatachiaa duplices 
per 7 loca, castella videlicet lignea munitiasima, a se 
proportionaliter distantia, circumdata fossis duplicibus, 
pontibua versatilibus interjectis. Guill. Armoricus dc 
Gestis Philippi Aug. A. 1202. Ibid. . 

^Briaegae castellaque lignea suigunt. 

Willelm. Brito, rhUipjp. lib. 4. v. 186. 

■Bri«t€gus^ Spelm. vo. Hurditiua, 


This term may perhaps be radically allied to Su.-G. 
hryUay to contend, to make war. We may add, that 
Germ, pritache is expl. : Oinuis suggestus ex asseribus ; 
Wachtor. It has a common origin with Bartizan, 
q. V. 

So BREVE, V, a. To write. V. Breif. 
BREUK, 8, A kind of boil. 

She had the cauld, but an* the creuk, 

The whee/lock, an’ the wanton yeuk ; 

On ilka knee she ha<l a hreuk. 

Mile aboon Dundee, Edin. Mag. June 1817, p. 238. 

Apparently the same with Bruick, q. v., as denoting 
a kind of boil. 

BREUKIE, 8, A cant term for a smith’s 
bellows, S. B. 

An’ maun we part, my guid anld breukie ? 

Maun ye be twin’t o’ that lythe neukie 
Whare ye hae win’t sae lang ? 

The Blackjtmith to his Auld Bellows, 
&c. — Tarras'a Poems, p. 128. 

Most probably transferred from the designation given 
to the blacksmith himself. V. Beookie. 

BREW, 8, Broth, soup. V. Biiee. 
BREW-CREESH, s, A term expressive of 
a duty paid to a landholder or superior, which 
occurs in old law-deeds. It is still used, 
Aberd. Sometimes it is called Brew^tallow, 

This seems to refer to a tax paid for the liberty of 
brewing. That such a tax was exacted in burghs, 
appears from the following statute : — 

“ Ano Browster quha brewes aill all the yeare, sail 
pay to the Provest foure pennies ; and for ane halfe 
yearo twa peimies : and he may brow thrio times pay- 
and na dewtie. And for the foui^ browcst,\iG sail giiie 
the dewtie of ane halfe yeare, and na mair (quhither 
he be man or woman).'' Bun’ow Lawes, c. 39. 

BEIBOUE, Bkyboub, s. A low beggarly 
fellow. 

Ano curlorons coffe, that hcge-.skra])er, 

He sittis at hame cjuhen that thay baik, 

Tliat }'>cd(lcr hryhour, that scheip-keipar, 

He tellis thame ilk ane caik by caik. 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 171. si. 7. 

Tliis word is not expl. by Lord Hailes. Mr. Pinker- 
ton has observed, that it signilies a thief, N. Maitl. P. 
p. 536. He refers to Tyrwhitt’a Ol. ’Tyi-whitt how- 
ever docs not speak • with certainty. “In Piers 
Plough, p. 115. b. a brihour seems to signify a thief ; 
os brihors, pilora, and pike.Jaimeis, arc classed together ; 
and still more closely in Lydg. J'rag, 152 : — 

** Who saveth a the/e, whan the rope is knet, — 

With some false turue the biibnir will him (|uito.” 

He also refers to the passage under^ consideration in 
Bann. P. 

But this is not the original sense of the word. It is 
from Fr. bribeur, “a beggar, a scrap-era ver ; also, a 
greedy devourcr ; ” briber, to beg ; ana this from bribe, 
a lump of bread given to a beggar; Cotgr. Briba, 
Anc. MSS. Bullet ; from C. B. briw, brih, a morsel, a 
fragment ; Hisp. hHvar, bribar, a beggar, because one 
gives a morsel to a beggar. 

It seems to be here used ratl\er in this sense, as 
corresixinding more closely with the character of a 
miser ; es^ieeially as there is nothing eUe in the stanza 
that implies absolute dishonesty. And as useil by 
Dunbar in his Flyting, it conveys no worse idea. 

Ersch hryhour baird, vyle beggar with thy brats. — 

Evergreen ii. 50. 


o 
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BrylH)ur aiid beggar are undoubtedly synon. He 
calls Kennedy a beggar, because a bard ; alluding to 
the circumstance of bards receiving their support from 
the bounty of othora. V. Hkge-skraper. 

** I find that Palsgr. uses the v. as denoting violence. 
“I bribe, I pull, I pyll ; [Fr.] Je bribe. Roman t, i.e. 
derobbe. He bribeth, and he poUeth, and he gothe to 
worke : II bribe, il derobbe, il pille, et se met en 
oeuure.” B. iii. F. 173, a. Thus it appears that 
Palsgr. viewed the Fr. word as having a worae sense 
than Cotgr. 

BRIGHT, Brycht, a young woman, strictly 
as conveying the idea of beauty. 

Wallace hyr saw, as he his eyne can cast, 

The prentbff luff him puuyeit at the last, 

So asprely, throuch howt<^ off that brycht. 

With grot wncss in presence bid he niycht. 

Wallace, v. 607. MS. 

We might ^^ow this as the same with A.-S. bryt, a * 
nymph ; did it not seem, from analogy, to be merely a 
l>oetical use of the adj. hHght; in the same manner as 
ancient writers used fre, clere, «&c. Oudlye occurs in a 
similar sense, in the same poem. 

Than kis.sit he this gitdl-ye with plesance, 

Sync hyr besocht ryclit liartly ot quentaiice. 

Ibid. V. 671. MS. 

I need scarcely observe that fair in modem E. is 
used in the same manner. V. Fkely. 

BRICK, 5 . A loaf of bread, more generally 
of fine flour, of an oblong fonn, 8. It is 
applied to bread of different sizes; as, a 
penny hncky a three-penny brick, a quarter 
bnck, i.e. a quartern loaf. 

It seenis to have been denominated from its resem- 
blance to a brick made of clay ; in the same manner as 
Fr. hri<ine, id. is also used to denote a plate or wedge 
of metal fashioned like a brick. V. Cotgr. 

BRICK, 8. A breach, S. ; breaks Roxb, 

And when they <dnnce to niak a brick, 
bond sound tlndr iiawing cheers. 

A. Scad’s Poems, p. .04. V. next word. 

BRICK OF LAND, apparently a division, a 
portion, as distinguished from others. 

— “All and haill the lan<U called Wester Civimcs, 
w'itli houses, bigings, yeards, pai*ts, pendicles, and 
pcitinents tliaimf whatsomever, with the hr^ieka of 
hnxls vuderwritten, viz. tha^^recl: of land lyaud north 
and south, consisting of fourtein rigs, with ane other 
brick of land, lyand eist and south, consisting of other 
fourtein rigs,” &c. Act. Pari. V. vii. p. 516, No. 96. 
Ratification of the lands of Caimes, in favours of 
George Home of Caimes. 

Tcut. hraeckc and braecke-land denote land that is 
not taken in, or what is lying barren. But it seems 
rather from the v. to Break, lika Shed of laud from 
Shed, to divide. A.-vS. brk, ruptura. 

BRICKLE, adj. Brittle. 

“He understood well, that an annv being hrkkle 

• like glasse, that sometimes a vaine and idle brute [re- 
>ort] was enough to mine them ; and to breako them, 
ike the brickleat glasse that is.” Monro’s E^ped. 1*. ii. 
p. 16. V. Brukyl. 

P>RID, Bridde, 8. A bird, a pullet. 

Tlie King to souper is set, sensed in lialle, — 

Jiriddea branden, and brad, in hankers bright. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Oal, ii. 1. 


A.-S. hrid is used for chicken, as also S. hurd. 
Branden and brad scorn strictly to hajVe the same 
meaning. Branden may be the part. pret. of A.-S. 
brinn~an, urore. The terms, * however, may here be 
used diflerently ; as denoting that pullets were served 
up, dressetl both on the gridiron, and on the spit. 
V. Bradk, V., and Bird. 

BRIDAL, 3, A Craufs Bridal^ the designation 
given to a flight of crows, if very numerous, 

8 . 

BRYDE, 8. Not understood. Perhaps, dam- 
sel ; as Brid in boure, for bird. 

— Ay the mair this smatcher gettis, 

The dosser garris he keip the ytttis ; 

Peiding his bellie and his bryde. 

Begging and borrowing ay besyde. 

Ley, Bp. St. Androia, Poems 16th Cent. p. 340. 

BRIDGES SATINE, satin made at Bruges 
in Flanders. V. Buug and Brotg. 

Bridges saline, the elno — iii 1.” Rates, A. 1611. 

BRIDLAND, part, pr. 

The fiend was fow 

At bauquet bridland at the heir. 

WcUsmi's Coll. iii. 8. 

This is some of Pol wart’s doggerel ; which has no 
otlier claim to attention, than the use of a variety of 
okl words that do not occur elsewhere. 

The only conjecture I can form els to this word, is, 
that it is derived from bridal, (p bridalliug, drinking 
as freely as men do at a bridal. 

BRIDLE, 8. The piece of iron fastened on 
the end of the beam of a plough, to whicii 
the harness is attached, S. A, 

“All ploughs have a rod of iron doubled so as to 
embrace the beam either perpendicularly or horizontally, 
with four or five holes in that part of it which crosses 
the point of the beam, in one or other of which the 
harness is fixed. This bridle, as it is here called, moves 
upon a strong pin piercing the beam.” Agr. Surv. 
Roxb. p. 60. 

* BRIEF, adj.. 1. Keen, Upp. Clydes. 

2. Clever; as, a brief discourse, a good sermon; 

He gae us a very brief sermon,” Ang. 

To BRIEN, Brein, v. n. Apparently, to 
roar, to bellow, S. B. 

Wha was aside but aiild Tam Tull ?— 

His frien’s inishaj) he saw, — 

Syne briend like ony baited hull, 

And wi’ a thud dang twa 

To the yird that day. 

Christmas Ba'ing, Skinner's Misc. Poet, p. 124. 

Briend is the word used in the Aberd. Ed. A. 1*805 ; 
in the E<lin. one of 1809, it is changed to rair'di 

Perhaps from Isl. bran^a, audacter mere (Haldorson), 
or from oran-a, caprino more ferri. V. Brayne. Dan. 
brumm-en signifies to roar. 

To BRIERD, ti. n. To germinate. 

“Eueu as the husband-man after he hos casten the 
Bcede in the ground, his eye is on the ground to see 
how the come hrierdea: so the Pastor should hauo his 
eye on his ^ound vpon the which ho sowea the seede 
of the word, that is, his flock, and see how it fructifies 
in them,” -Rollock on 2 Thea. p. 162. V. Bbee^, v. 
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BRIG, Bryg, 8. A bridge, S. A. 

Bor. Lancash. 

Corspatryk raiss, the keyis weile he knew, 

Ltit^eggis doun, and portculess that drew. 

\Vallace, i. 90. MS. 

The brig was doun that the entr6 suld keipe. 

Ibid. iv. 226. MS. 

Scho helped him open his hors ryg, . 

And sone thai come until a bryg. 

rewaine, Riism'a E. M. R. i. 77. 

A.-S. hrieg^ bHgge, Su.-G. hryggay Belg. hrug. 
Wachter mentions briga as a Celtic word, which in 
composition signifies a bridge ; as Catobrigay pons 
militaris ; Samarobrigay the bridge of Samara. But, I 
suspect, he has mistaken the sense of briga. Hire 
views brygga as a diminutive from bro, anc. brUy 
which has the same meaning. 

BRIG on a hair [BiiiG o* ae hair, Aberd.], a 
very narrow bridge, S. B. 

To Brig, v. a. To throw a bridge over, to 
bridge ; as, to brig a burn,” Lanarks. 

“We had mony fowseis to pas, and ane deip water, 
hrigged with ane single trie, afoir we come to the 
castell.’* Bannatyne’s Trans, p. 124. 

BRIG ANGIE, a. Robbery, depredation, 

violence. 

— “To the end he [Bothwell] micht bring his wikit, 
aithio and execrable attemptat better to pas, he — at 
twa houris eftir midnycht or thairby come to the 
lugeing lieside the Kirk of Feild,~-quhar our said 
souerane lordis daiTest fader wes lu^eit for the tyme, 
and thair be way of haine sukkin, brigancie and 
forthocht fellony, maist vyldlie, vnmercifUllie amj 
treasounablie slew and murtherit him, with Williame 
Tailleour and Andro M‘aigc his cubicularis, quhen as 
they burijt in sleip wes takaiid the nichtis rest, brint 
his haill lugeiug foirsaid, and rasit the same in the air 
he force of ^n pulder, ouhilk alitill befoir wes placeit 
and impute l)e him and nis foirsaidis vnder the i^und 
and' angular stanis, and within the voltis, laiche and 
dame partis and placeis thairof to that effect.” Acts 
Ja. VI. 1584, Ed. 1814, p. 305. 

This word is synon. with Fr. brigandage and 6ri- 
ganderii; but, in form, is most nearly allied to L. B. 
briganctiy oorreswnding with the modem tenn brigands; 
from brigUy Fr. briguey jurgiura, rixa, pugna. 

BRIGANER, a. A robber, S. B. 

“I did na care to stilp upo’ my queets, for fear o' 
the Journal from London, p. 6. 

This is evidently from brigand. V. Braymen. 

“This Patrick Ger [or M ‘Gregor, as above] died of 
this shot, — a notable thief, robber, and briganeVy 
oppressing the people wherever he came, and therefore 
they rejoiced at his death to be quit of sic a limmer,” 
f^paldiiig, i. 31. 

BRl GDI E, Brtgde, s. Tb^ basking shark, 
Squalus maxim us, Linn,; North of o., Shetl. 

“S. maxiniua. Basking Shark. — On the west coast 
it is well known by the names of saiigish and cairban ; 
in the north of Scotland it is called prickery and tng- 
die.** Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 25, 26. 

“Squalus Maximus, (Liu. Syst.) BrigiUy Basking 
Shark.” Edmonstone’s Zetl. ii. 302. 

If we might suppose that this fish were denominated 
from its mange of position, sometimes lying on the 
surface of the water on its belly, and sometimes on its 
bock j we might trace the term to Su.-G. Isl. brigd-ay 
mutaro, or brigdiy mutatio. The basking shark seems 


to have no character corresponding with that expressed 
by Isl. hraegdy fraus ; unless we should call into ac- 
count the tradition of the Shetland fishermen, “that 
this shark claps its belly to the bottom of a boat, and 
seizing it with its fins, drags it under water,” Edmon- 
stono, ut sup, 

BRIK, 8, Violation of, or injury done to, 
like E. breach,* 

“That sum men and women professing monastik 
lyfo, and vowing virginitio, may otter mary but brik of 
conscience.” jf. Winyet’s Quest. Keith, App. p. ‘228. 

A.-S. briCy niptura, fractio. 

BRIKCANETYNES, s. pi. That kind of 
armour called Brigandines. 

— “ Assignis continuacioun of dais to pref that the 
said Schir Mongo haid the hrikeanetynes contenit in 
the summondis, & the avale,”&c. Act. Dom, Cone. 
A. 1489, p. 132. V. Brekane Tynis. 

BRIL, 8. The merry-thought of a fowl. 

“Os, quod vulgo Bril appollatur, adcc) in hoc ave 
cum poctore connexum est, ut nulla vi avclli queat.” 
Sibb. Scot. p. 20. 

This is merely Teut. brily specillum ; ossiculum circa 
pectus ; a, specilli similitudine dictum ; Kilian. For 
the same reason this bone elsewhere in S. is called t?ie 
Spectacles. V. Breells. 

BRYLIES, 8, pL Bearberries, V. Braw- 

LINS. 

BRYLOCKS, 8, pL Apparently the whortle- 
berry, or Vaccinium vitis idaea, 

“Hero also are everocks, resembling a strawberry, 
— and hrylocksy like a red currant, but sour.” Papers 
Antiq. Soc. Scotl. i. p. 71. 

Gael, braoilagy breighlaci id. 

BRIM, Brym, Breme, adj, 1. Raging, swell- 
ing ; applied to the sea. 

“The yeir of God i. M. iiii. c. Ixxxvi. ycris, certaine 
marchandis wer passand betuix Forth & Flandcris 
(quhen hastelie come sic ane thud of wynd) that sail, 
mast and taikillis wer blawiii in the brym scis, tlimw 
quhilk the schip l>elcuit nocht hot sicker deith.” 
Bellend, Oou. B. viii. c. ‘20. Tuinentes undas, Boeth. 

lludd. ailopts the derivation of Skinner, from A.-S. 
bryny ardor. But Isl. briniy the raging of the sea, 
seems to give the original idea, which is here preserved 
by Bellcndcn. The Isl. word is thus defined : Aestua 
maris, veheinentibus procellis littus verberans ; Olai 
Lex. Run. Brimsainty aestuaiis, hrimreidy aestuarium ; 
Verel. Allied to these are A.-S. brh/iy brynty salum, 
aequor, mare, the sea ; bryinmm saeSy the friths of the 
sea ; and brim Jlody a deluge or inundation. Thia 
word bears considerable reacm bianco to Or. fipepL-cj, 
ppefi-aofiaiy fromo ; as well as to Su.-G. brmnm-ay id. 

2. Fierce, violent. 

“With bn/m furie tliay followit sa fast on thir 
Pyelitis, that thay war baith taikin and cruelly put to 
deid.” BeUeiid. Oi*on. B. viii. c. 7. 

And mony a ane may iiiourn for ay 
The brim battil of the llarlaw. 

Evergreen, i. 90. 

In this sense it is used by Palsgrave; “Rrir/imf*, 
feirse, [Fr.] tier, fiero B. iii. F. 84, a. 

3. Stem, rugged ; applied to the countenance. 

Bot this sorroufiill boteman wyth bryine hike. 

Now thir, now thame within hU weschell take. 

Doug. VirgUy 174. 20. 
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4. Denoting a great degree either of heat or 
of cold. 

Viilcania oistis of hrym flambis rede 
Spredaiid ou bred, vpbleHis euery stedo. 

lUd. 330. 48. 

■ — Jln/m bla.stia of the north yn art 

Oiienuihelmyt had Nepiimus in liia cart. 

♦ Ibid. 200. 20. 

Thus, “a brim frost,” is still a common phrase for a 
severe frost, S. B. 

5. Bleak, exposed to the weather, Dumfr. 

Perhaps as originally applied to a place open to the 
sea-breeze. 

Brim, A cant term for a trull, Loth. 

The late inconious and learned Callander of Craig- 
forth, insoine AfS. notes, under the 8u.-G. v. Brumm-a^ 
fremere, (Ihre, Prooem. xlii.) mentions brim^ as signi- 
fying a scold, S. This has most probably been the 
primary sense. The reason of the transition is obvious. 

Bry:uly, adv. Fiercely, keenly. Wall. vii. 

995. V. Artailye. 

BHIME, s. Pickle, E. brine; ‘‘As saut’s 
brime,* as salt as brine, S. 

A.-S. Belg. Fris. hripie has the same sense, muria. 
But the S. pronunciation is analogous to A.-S. hrym^ 
saliim, Isl. briniy tluctus, brirmalt, valde salsum. 

BRIMMIN, part. p7\ V. Brummin. 

To BRYN, Brin, Biun, v. a. To burn. 

Now ga we to the King agayno, 

Tliat off his wictory wes ryclit faync, 

Ainl gert his men fn'yn all Bowchane 
Fra end till end, and sparyt nane. 

Bai'bour, ix. 290. MS. 

Doug. Virgil, 1,36. 54. Moes-G, Alcm. hrinn-(t7i^ 
Sn.-G. brifui-dy Germ, bre.nn^any id. A.-S. bryne^ burn- 
ing. 

liniN, Crinn, s . \ ray, a beam, a flash, 

s. n. 

Tlie gowdeii helmet will sao glance, 

And blwik skyrin hnans^ 

That a’ his wimples they’ll find out, 

Fan in the mjirk he shines. 

Poeias in Ute Buchan Dialect^ j). 11. 
i.c. when shining in the dark. V. also p. 29. 

]]RINDLE, 8. Cash, money; a cant term, 
Aberd. 

To BRING HAME, or HOME, c. a. To 
bring to the world, S.; equivalent to the E. 
to bring forth. 

“In the meane tyme Margaret, our young queino, 
broxiclit lame ane soiie.” PitSiottie’s Cron. p. 256. 

BRINGLE-BR ANGLE, .y. A very confused 
bustle, Lanarks. 

A reduplicative tei-m, of which BraiajUl^ v. ors.^ may * 
be v'icwea as the origin. 

BRINK. To Brink. 

Ganhardin seighe that sight, 

And sore him gan arlrede, 

To brink ; 

“To sle thou wilt me ledc, 

To Beliagog me think,” 

Bir TristrejUf p. 170. 


The only idea I can form ooncemin|[ 1^18 phrase is, 
that it signifies inwardly, q. in peotore; li». Su.-G. 
briny-a, pectus. Vae^i ec at ythur sinoii ekelk f brinyo ; 
Auguror, metu pectora vestra tiaucia futura. Heims 
Knng. Tom. i. 566. 

BRINKIT, part. pa. 

As blacksmyth hrinkit was his pollatt 

For battring at the study. 

Bannatyne Poeins, p. 20. st. 7. 

If this be not, as Lord Hailes conjectures, an error 
of some transcriber, for bruikit; it may signify bronzed, 
blackened with heat; allied to Su.-G. hxinna, to bum, 
braecka, to roast. 

BRYNSTANE, BRYNT-STANE, s. Brim- 
stone, sulphur. 

Tliere followis ane streme of fym, or ane lang fure, 
Castaiid gret licht about quhare tliat it sohane, 

Quhill all inuiroim rekit lyke hrynMarw.. 

Doug. Virgil, 62. 14. 

This Skinner derives from A.-S. bryn, incendium, 
and atone, q. lapis inceudii seu incendiarius. 8w'. 
braensten, id^ from braenndt to bum, and ateti, a stone. 

BRYRIE, 8. Lgh hryrie, equivalent to the 
vulgar phrase, like daft. 

For if 1 open wp my anger anes— - 

My tongue is lyk the lyons ; vhair it lik.s. 

It brings Uie fiesli, lyk Bryrie, fra the banes. 

Monlgo)nery*s Poems, p. 94. 

BRISKET, Bisket, h. 1. Tho breast, S. 

Down through the fair wi’ kilted coats, 

Wliite legs and briskets bare ; 

Ned’.s glass had clean’d their face o’ motts, 

An’ sorted weel their hair. 

Morison^s Poenis, p, 15. 
You crack weol o’ your lasses there, 
llioir glancin een and bisket bare. 

Fergusson's Poons, ii. 113. 

This seems to have been originally a term of renenV 
as applied to the breast of a hart, when broken up 
'He that undoes him, 

Doth cleave the brisket-hoxiG, upon tho .spoone 
Of which a little gristle grows, you call it — 

The Ravens-bone. 

B, Jonson's Sad ShepJa.rd. 

2. It is used obliquely, and perhaps rather arbi- 
trarily, for the stomach. 

“Twa wanton glaikit gillies; — o’er muckle marth 
i’ the back, an’ meldar i’ the hi'usket. Gin I had the 
helling o’ them, I sude tak a staiip out o’ thoir bickers.’’ 
Perils of Man, i. 65. 

This term has been generally deriyed from Fr. 
hrichet, id. But it is pmliable, that we have the origin 
of tho word in Isl. hriosk, Sw. hruak, gristle, because 
this part is generally cartila^nous. 

The word in E. denotes “the breast of an animal.” 
It bears this seiw also in S. and is sometimes corr. 
called briakin. ‘ >. 

BRISMAK, 8. name given to Torsk, 

our Tusk, in Shetland. 

“The torsk, often called the tusk and hrismac, is 
tho most valued of aU the cod kind, and, when dried, 
forms a considerable article pf commerce ; it is only to 
be found in the north of Scotland.” Ess. Highl. Soc. 
iii. 15. 

Gadus Brosme (Linn, syst.) Briamac, Tusk.” 
Fklmonstone’s Zetl. ii. 309. 

This is originally an Isl. word. Broma not only 
signifies, fcctura plcuronectum, or the fry of fioandsitp ; 
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but is als^ rendered, Gadus dorso dipterygio, expl. in 
Dan. en art Torsh^ a species of Torsk ; Haldorson. 
‘Hallager, in his Norw. yrdswmling^ expl. Brosme^ “a 
species of fish, ** (en art JUk J, 

BRISSAL, ody. Brittle. Gl. Sibb. 

Fr. hresW^tr^ rompro, briser, mettre on pieces ; Gl. 
Roquefort. 

Alem. brum, fragilitas; Otfrid. 

BRISSEL-OOCK, a. A turkey-cock. 

“There was of meats, whoatbread, mainbread and 
ginge-bread ; with fleshes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, 
venison, goose, grice, capon, conev, cran, swan, par- 
tridge, plover, duck, drake, briseel-cock and pawnies, 
black'cock and muir fowl, capercailies.” Pitscottic, 
p. 146. 

This perhaps denotes a turkey, because of its rough 
and bristly apjiearanoe ; in the same manner as the 
Friozland hen is vulgarly called a burry hen, from burr, 
the rough head of a plant, or Fr. bourru, liairy. 

Or Briaael may be viewed as a corr. of Brasil. For 
the Turkey, accortling to Pennant, “was unknown 
to the ancient naturalists, and oven to the old worhl 
before the discovery of America. It was a bird pe- 
culiar to the new continent. — The first birds of this 
kind must have been brought from Mexico, whoso 
conquest was completed, A. D. 1521.” This suppo- 
sition, that it witst have been brought from Mexico, 
is solely founded on the circumstance of its being 
“first seen in France, in the reign of Francis I., and 
in England, in that of Henry VlII.” As this bird 
is by the French called Cotf (V Inde, from the general 
name given to America, it is not improbable that by 
some it might bo denominated the Brasil-cock, or as 
the name (3 the country is written in Fr. and Belg. 
Bresil ; as this country w’as discovered as oaily as A. 
1499, or 1500. Thus in Holland Brcsxlian is 

equivalent to Piper Indicum : Kilian, Append. Or 
our forefathers might be first made acquainted with 
this fowl through the medium of Portugal. 

To BRISSLE, V. (7. To broil, etc. V. 
BiR8LE. 

To BRIST, Bryst, v. n. To burst. 

Solymis sayis, in Brottany 
Sum stoddys growys >>a habowndaiily 
Of gyrs, that sum tym, [but] thair fo 
Fra fwltli of mete refrenyht be, 

Thair fwde sail tunie thame to peryle. 

To rot, or bryst, or dey sum qufiyle. 

Wyntovm, i. 13, 14. 
Sone as Tumus has him inclusit sene, 

Ano glowand new light hrintu from his ene. 

Dmuj. Virgil, 304. 22. 

Brest is also used, q. v. Isl. hrest-a, Dan. in'isl-er, 
frangi, rumpi, cum fragoro (crepitu) dissilirc ; Gl. Edd. 
It is there said that all the w’ords of this form and sig- 
’ nification are from briot^a, frangere, to break. Perhaps, 
h7*ys8-a, fervide ag^edi, to come on with ardour, may 
have as good a claim. 

BRISTOW, adj. The designation given in 
former times, to the white crystals set in 
rings, &c. 

Bristow, «. A crystal of this kind, S. 

“Mr. Buchanan of Greenock, author of the “Walks 
by Clyde,” has transmitted to Mr. Walter Scott the 
brooch of Rob Roy’s wife, the Scottish Amazon. Its 
circle appears to oe of silver, studded with what was 
once the vogue, bristow.'^ Edin. Ev. Cour. 22d Oct. 
^ 1813 . 


This name seems to have been given to these stones 
from Bristol in England, Whence this species had been 
brought. For St. Vincent’s, a steep rock on the banks 
of the Avon, in its vicinity, “abounds so with dia- 
monds,” as Camden expresses himself, “that one may 
fill bushels with them.” Brit. i. 87. 

The vulgar in this country, in designing the stone, 
retain the true name of the city ; A.-S, Briht-stow, i.e. 
“ the illustrious” or “ celebrated place.” 

BRITH, 5. Ai,term left for explanation by 
Mr. Pinkerton. It seems to mean wrath or 
contention. 

Schir Gawyne, graith ye that gait, for the glide rude ; 

Is nano sa bowsuni ane beme, for to bynd. 

Oawan ana Ool. i. 10. 

i.e. to restrain rage. 

Sii.-G. braede, anger ; hrigd, controversy ; brigd-a, 
to litigate ; bry-a, to agitate. 

BRITIIER, 8» The vulgar pronunciation of 
Brother^ S. V. Foistert. 

To Brither, a. 1. To match, to find an 
equal to, Lanarks. 

2. To initiate one into a society or corporation, 
sometimes by a very ludicrous or filthy pro- 
cess, S. 

To Brither dow'N, v. a. To accompany iu 
being 'swallowed ; q. to go down in brother- 
hood, Ayrs. 

Thick nevel’t scones, beer-meal, or pease, 

To brither dmon a shave o’ clicoso, 

I’d rather hae, ka. 

Pickai's Poems, 3738, p. 63, 

To BRITTYN, Bryten, Bretyn, v, a. 1. 
To break down, in whatever way. 

Breiynit doune braid wod maid Ixjwis full bnir. 

(Mioan and Uol. ii. 13. 
It might signify, “Broad wood broken down made 
Ixmghs,’^ &c. But braid wod is probably an error for 
brayne wod. V. Beie, v. 

2. To kill ; applied both to man and beast. 

Yo half our oxin reft and slane, 

Bryttnyi our sierkis, and young beistis niony nne. 

^ Doug. Virgil, 76. 5. 

-' Fell corpis thare was hrytnit doun, 

Bo Turniis wapi)iuiiis and his dartis fell. 

Ibid. 206. 1. 

Rudd, not only renders it to kill, but “to sacrifice 
while he overlooks the primary sense. I have not ob- 
seiwed that it is ever used as properly denoting sacrifice. 
As it primai’ily signifies to break down, it is tiansferrcd 
to the act of killing. For as a tree is said to bo felled, 
when broken down V»y the ax, because dejirived of 
vegetable life ; it is only an extension of the same iilea 
to apply it to the dcstniction of animal life. It is also 
written bertyn. V, Bektynit. 

A.-S. bryt-an, Su.-G. bryt-a, Isl. briot-a, frangere. 

To BRITTLE, v, a. To render friable. 

“Early iu the spring harrow it, to mix the clay 
brought to top (which will be brittUd by the winter 
frosts) with the jishes, and any moorish earth that re- 
mained unbumt; then cross-plow it.” Maxwell’s Sel. 
Trans, p. 109. 

This V, seems formed from the E. adj. brittle; origi- 
nally from A.-S. brytt-an, Su.-G. bryt-a, brUba, Isl. 
briot-a, to break. 
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BRITTLE-BRATTLE, s. Hurried motion, 
causing a clattering noise, Lanarks. V. 
Bkattyl. 

BRITURE, Houlatc ill. 8. is in Bannatyne 
MS. brit ure^ and Ena is Em. The passage 
should be printed, 

Hailo altare of Eua in ane brit ure/ 
i.e. “altar of Eve in a bright h(tnr.’* 

It ia pai-t of an atldrcsa mode to the Virgin Mary. 

To BRIZE, V. a. To bruise. V. Birse. 

To BRIZZ, V. a. 1. To press, S.. 

2. To bruise, S. V, Birse, v. 

To BROACH, r. a. To rougli-hew. Broach^ 
ed stones arc thus distinguished from aishler 
or polkhed work, S. V. Broche, Broach, v. 

BROACH, c9. Apparently, some sort of flag- 
on or tankard. 

Tho herd-boy o’er his shoulder fliugs his plaid ; 

His broach and luggy dangling by Tiis side ; 

An’, fnie the thecKit biggin tabes his way 

Unto the wattl’d fohl. Davul. Seas.^ p. 59. 

Brochia (in ancient Latin Deeds) a great can or 
pitcher;” Phillips. Fr. 6roc, “a great flagon, tankard, 
or pot Cotgr. Du Cange mentions L. IJ. brochkty 
referring to Ital. brocca^ a pitcher, a water-pot. 

BROAD-BAND. V. Braid-band. 
BROAKIT. V. Brooked. 

Broakie, s. 1. A designation given to a cow' 
that has a face variegated with white and 
black, S. 

2. Also to a person whose face is streaked with 
dirt, S. 

Broakitness, s. The state of being varie- 
gated with black and white spots or streaks; 
applied in both the senses mentioned above, S. 

BROBLE, s, A short piece of wood with a 
jag or sharp point on each end, to keep 
horses asunder in ploughing; also called a 
Hiddiegiddie ; Berwicks. 

This is evidently a diminutive from A. Bor. brohj to 
prick with a bodkin. V. Bri'B. 

BROCARD, 8. The first elements or maxims 
of the law ; an old forensic term. 

“Alledged, He was minor, and so non tmeiur via- 
citarc aujier haereditate patermi. AnHwered, The hro- 
card meets not, this lieing only conquest in persona 
patris, and so not haereditas pateima, Fountainhall, 
1. 243. 

Fr. hrocard^ L. B. brocard-um^ Hisjj. hrocardicOf juris 
axioma ; Carpentier. 

BROCH, Brotch, a. A narrow piece of 
wood or metal to support the stomacher;’’ 
01. Sibb. S. A. and U. ; apparently an ob- 
lique use of Fr. broche, a spit. This word 
in O. Fr. is synon. with baton. 


To BROCHE, V. a. To prick, to {yerco. 

Thir knychtis rydis, 

Wyth spurns brocneand thed'omy stedis sydis. 

Eouff. Virgil, 197. 46. 

This is evidently the same with E. broach, although 
used in a peculiar sense. As the word is of Fr. origin, 
this is a Fr. idiom. Brocher un cheval, to spur a horse, 
properly to strike him hard with the spurs. V, Cotgr. 
Hence, 

Broche, a. 1. A spit. 

Ane Duergh braydit about, berily and bane, 

Small birdis on broche, be ane brigh fyre. 

Oawdn and Ool. i. 7. 

A. Bor. broach, id. It has the same signification in 
O..E. 

‘ Item, V hrochis, a pore of rackes, iij brandardes, ij 
per of cobberda, iij pot-hangings, iij per© of hockes, & 
a rack of iron, xx s.^’ Inventory, temp. Henr. VIII. 
penes W. Hamper, Esq. Birmingham. 

' 2. A naiTow piece of w’ood or metal to sup- 
port the stomacher,” Gl. Sibb. 

3. A wooden pin on which yarn is wound, S. 
^‘The women call that a brooch (rather 
broche) on which they wind their yarn,” Ql. 
Rudd. 

Hir womanly liandis nowthh* rok of tre, 

Ne spyndil vsit, nor hrochis of Minerve, 

Quhiik in the craft of claith makyng doia serve. 

iMnig. Virgil, 237. b. 18. also, 293. 40. 

This word is evidently the same with Fr. broche, a 
spit. Du Cange views this as derived from, or at least 
as tho same with, L. B. broccae, hrochae, woo<lcii 
needles, a tenn used in the twelfth century. Arm. 
brochen signifies a spit ; from hroch-a, to pierce, trans- 
figere. Lye, Add. Jun. Etym. vo. Broam, 

4. A narrow pointed iron instrument, in the 
form of a chisel, used by masons in hewing 
stones ; also called a puncheon^ S. Hence, 

To Broche, Broach, v. a. To indent the 
surface of a stone with this instniment, S. 
When a broader tool is used, it is said to be 
droved. Both operations are contrasted with 
polishing, or complete dressing. 

BROCIIAN, 8. (gutt.) Oat-meal boiled to a 
consistence somewhat thicker than gruel, S. 
It differs from crowdie, as this is oat-meal 
stirred in cold water. 

Brochan is much used in tho Highlands and Islands, 
both as meat and a§ medicine: — 

“When the cougii affects them, they drink brochan 
plentifully ; which is oat-meal and water boiled toge- 
ther, to which they sometimes add butter.” Martin’s 
West. Isl. p. 12. 

“O’er micklc cookery sinlls the brachom;'^ Ramsay’s 
S. Prov. p. 57. Leg, brochan, 

Brannhwham, Iioncaah., is probably allied ; “a dish 
made of cheese, eggs, bread, and butter, boiled toge- 
ther.” (il. Grose. 

Gaol, brochan, pottage, also, gniol ; C. B, bry^an, a 
sort of flummery. 

Mr. Lloyd writes the C. B. word brwkhan; Ray’s 
Collect, p. 123. 
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BROOHE, Bruohb, Broach, s. 1. A chain 
of goldj a sort of bulkiy or ornament worn 
on the breast. 

The bruche of gold, or chono loupit in ringis 
About thare hola doun to thare breiatis hingis. 

Dou^, ViryUj 146. 21. 

■ ■■■■' " ■■ " ..It pectore summo 
Flexilia obtorti per colluni circuliia aurl. 

Virg. V. 558. 

It is also applied to the ornament put on a horse’s 
chest; — 

For euery Troiane perordour thare the Kyng 
With purpour housaoiiris bad ane cursouro bl*yng, 

Thare brusR trappouris and patrellis reddy boiiii, 

With goldin hruchis hang from thare breistis doun. 

Ibid. 215. 25. 

2, A fibula, a clasp, a breast-pin, S. 

Large broches of silver, of a circular form, and often 
nicely embossed, are worn by the better sort of High- 
landers, for fastening their plaids before. 

‘*M*Dougal of Lorn had nearly made him [K. Rob. 
Bruce] prisoner. It is said that the silver broach which 
fastened his plaid was left on the held, and is in the 
possession of a descendant of M'Dougal’s.” Muses 
Threnodie, Note, p. 68. 

This word occurs in R. Glouc. p. 489 : — 

Vor brocheHf & ringia, & yimmes al so ; 

And the calls of the wewed me ssolde ther to. 
i.e. For paying the ransom of Richard I. broches, 
rings, gems, and even the chalice of the altar were 
sold. Hearne has not rightly understood the term. 
For he renders it, “very fine and beautiful pyramids 
of gold,# Gl. The word is used by Chaucer : — 

And eke a hroche (an<l that w.as little need) 

That Troilus’ was, she gave to Diomede. 

Troiliis and Creseidc. 

Tyrwhitt says that this “scorns to have signified 
originally the tongue of a buckle or clasp, and from 
thence the buckle or clasii itself.” Here ho apparently 
refers to Fr. hroclie^ a spit, as the origin. But Isl. 
hratz signifies fibula^ Su.-G. hraz, from Isl. hrus-a, to 
fasten together. Teut. bi'okCf hroocke^ hreuche^ bulla, 
torques, monile ; which Kilian derives from hrock-m^ 
67’oocit-m, pandare, incurvare. Gael, bromc^ej a clasp; 
broisde, a brooch, Shaw. It seems doubtful, howev^er, 
whether these words may not have been introduced 
into the Gael, from some Goth, dialect ; as both appear 
to be unknown to the Ir. Neither Lhuyd nor Obrien 
mentions them. Lhuyd, indeeil, when giving the 
different Ir. terms signifying Jibula, inserts in a paren- 
thesis (Scot. hrast). He seems to mean the Scottish 
dialect of the Irish, or what is commonly called Gaelic. 

BROCHIT, part» pa. Stitched, sewed. 

“ Item, the rest of blak vclvot hrochit with gold, 
contening ten ellis and a quarter.” Inventories, A. 
1501, p. 147. 

Fr. oroch-er, “to stitch grossely, to set, or so we with 
(great) stitches ;” Cotgr. 

I know not if it be in the same sense that wo should 
understand the term Brochtclaitl^ Aberd. Reg, 

BROCHLE, (gutt.) adj. Lazy, indolent; 
also brokle; Galloway. Also used as a s. 
‘^A lazy useless brochle^* an inactive boy, 

ibid. 

Gael, hroghf and broghaidhilt denote filth, dirt. 

BROCHT, s. The act of puking. 

Ben ower the bar he gave a brocht, 

And laid among them sic a locket, 


With enictavit cor ineunit 
He hosted thair a hude full fra him. 

Leg. Bp. St. Androis^ Ppems 16 Cent, p. 818. 

C. B. hroch^ spuma. This seems originally the same 
with Braking, q. v. 

To BROCK. V. Brok. 

BROOKED, Broakit, adj. Variegated^ 
having a mixture of black and wdiite, S. 
A cow is said to be broakit^ that has black 
spots or streaks, mingled with white, in her 
face, S. B. 

“The greatest part of them [sheep] are of the Gallo- 
way breed, having black or brooked faces, and their 
wool is coarse.” F. Edderachylis, Sutherl, Statist. 
Acc. vi. 285. V. Branded. 

This seems the meaning of the term, as applied to 
oats, S. B, 

“ Some hrochedy but little, if any, small oats are now 
raised.” P. Rathen, Aberd. Statist. Acc. vi. 17. 

Su.-G. hrokug^ brokig^ parti-coloured ; Ir, breach, 
8i)eckle<l ; Gael, hrwcach, speckled in the face, Shaw. 

“ I find that the phrase, bracked oata^ denotes the black 
and white growing promiscuously.” Gl, Surv. Nairn. 
By mistake the term is printed brokil for brokit. 

The brue o" the bruckit ewes, a metaphor, 
phrase for mutton-broth, S. 

“ \Vc drank other’s health with the hroe of the hrueh f 
ewes, wc broimht from boughts of the Gennan boors. ’ 
J. Falkirk’s Jokes, p. 8. 

Dan. broged, parti -coloured ; also speckled, grisled. 

BROCKLIE, adj. Brittle. V. Broukyll. 

BROD, 8. 1. A board, any flat plat piece of 

wood, a lid, S. A. Bor.'^ breid^ a shelf or 
board, Ray. 

“ When that utheris was compellit to kiss a painted 
brodde, which they callit Nostro Dame, they war not 
preassed efter ones.” Knox’s Hist. p. 83. 

— “To rcssavo the rebcllis names within thair 
schirrefdome fra the ofliciar execiitour of the lettres, 
caus thame be copy it and affix t vpoun ane brod, and 
the samyn brod hung up daylie fra the sone rysing to 
the doiinseting at thair mercat croce.” Acts Ja. Vl. 

. 1598, . Ed. 1814, p. 174. 

2. Transferred to an escutcheon on which arms 
are blazoned. 

“ Other abuses in hinging of ^nsila and brods, affix- 
ing of honours and arms, — hatli crept in. — Tnhibitea 
them to hing pensils or brods, to affixe honours or anus, 
or to make any such like monuments, to the honour or 
remembrance of any deceased person, uixin walls, or 
other places within the kirk, where the public W'orship 
of God is exercised.” Acts Ass. 1643, p. 171. 

3. Commonly used to denote the vessel for re- 
ceiving alms in churches, S.; most probably 
from its being formerly a circular boardy 
hollowed out so as to resemble a plate. 

Isl. broth, A.-S. braed, bred, id. According to 
Junius, E. board is, by metathesis, from broad, latus. 

To BROD, V. a. 1. To prick, to job; to spur, Si 

Wyth ime graith we ar lx)im. 

And passaud by the nlewis, for gadwandis 
oddis the oxiu witn speris in our handis. 

Doug. Virgil, 299. 26. 
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1 nmy bo comparit to the dul asse in sa far as I ain 
compellit to bayr ane importabil byrdyng, for I am 
Uing and broddit ta gar mo do & to tholo the thing 
that is abuif my nouer.” CoinpL S. p. 190. 

It is used, ratnor in a nout. sense, in a beautiful 
address to the Nightingale, extracted from Mont- 
gomerie’s MS. Poems : — 

Yit thoght thou seis not, siHie saikles thing ! 

Tlie peirciug pykis brod at thy bony breist. 

Even so am 1 by plesur lykwyis preist, 

III gritest danger quhair I most delyte. 

Chron. S. P. iii. 495. 


It occurs in Sir Cauliue, a tale most probably of the 
North countr^e : — 


Upon Ehlrige liill there growetli a thorne, 
Vp • • •• 


ipon the mores bi'odiuf/e. 


“ Prickling,” Gl. 


Percy's Reliques^ i. 35. 


2. To pierce, so as to produce an emission of 
air, S. 

Wo had, — in the afternoon, wholsom food, but in a 
very airy fine dress : Good Lord, pierce his heai*t with 
the compunction of a broken law', and fright him with 
the terror of the curses thereof ; Good Lord, brad him, 
and let— the wind out of him, make him like his father; 
otherwise he wdll be a sad grief of heart to many.” 
Walker’s Passages, p. 11 . 

^ The allusion apparently to the custom, still occa- 
sionally used, of piercing the belly of a cow that is in 
danger of bursting from eating too much W'et clover. 

C. B. hrath-Uf to prick, brathOy a prick. Dan. 5r<x/, 
a sting, prick. At slikkt med hrodderit to prick. 

3. To pierce, used metaph., S. 

Ilis wor<ls they brodit like a wuinil, 

Frae car to ear. 

Fergnsson's Poems, ii. 82. 


4. To incite, to stimulate ; •applied to the mind. 

How oft reliersis Austjuie, choif of clerkis, 

In hi.s gi'ete volume Of the cietA of God, 

Hundreth versis of Virgil, (iuliilkis he markis 
Aganis Romanis, to vertew thame to hrviL 

Doiuj. Virgil, 159. 22. 

This Rudd, derives from A.-S. hrord, punctns. But 
it is more immediately allied to Su.-G. hrodd, id. 
cuspia, aculens ; Isl. hrodd, the point of an arrowy 
sometimes the arrow itself, a javelin, any pointed piece 
of iron or steel ; brydd-a, pungere ; bruide, eusx>idem 
acuo, et apto, G. Andr. p. 37. brodd'gcir, pointed 
amis, ^^erel. Ir. hruid, pricked or pointed ; Ir. Gael. 
hrod-am, to spur, to stimulate ; Arm. brut, Ir. brod, a 
goad-prick, a sting. 

Brod, Erode, s . 1. A sharp-pointed instru- 
ment ; as the goad used to drive oxen for- 
ward, S. 

Bot gyve a man wald in tliarac thryst 
A schaiqjc brode, or than wald styke 
In-to thai sergis a fiehariye pryke, 

Quhare the ayre mvcht nawe entro ; 

Sw'a slokynyd myclit thai lychtia be. 

Wyntenon, vi. 14. 71. 

‘ Hence the S. Prov. “Fling at the brod was ne’er a 
good ox.” Kelly, p. 107. He properly explains it, 
“ goad.” In this sense the term is still used by old 
people. 

In the same sense it is said ; “He was never a 
good aver, tliat flung at the lyrod ; ” »S. Prov. Spoken 
of them who spurn at reproof, or correction, whom 
Solomon calls brutish ; Kelly, p. 168. 


Also ; “It is hard to sing at the brod, or kick at the 
prick.;” Ferguson’s S. Prov. p. 21. Thei^ense seems 
to require instead of 

2. A stroke with any shatp-pointed instru- 
ment, S. 

“Ane ox that repungnis the brod of his hird, he 
gettis doubil hroddis, & lie that misprisis the coirec 
tionc of his preceptor, his correctione is changit in 
rigorous punitione.” Compl. S. p. 43. 

3. An incitement, instigation. 

In tliis souse it is applied to the Cumaean Sibyl : — 

On sic wyse Apollo hir refreais, 

Bridellis hir sprete, and as him lest constrenis, 

From hyr hart his feirs brod withdrawyng. 

Doug. Virgil, 166. 22. Stimulus, Vlrg. 

“I am scho that slew kyng Fergus with my curait 
handis this last nycht bo impacience of ire & lust, 
quhilkis ar two maist sorrowful broddis amang wemen. ” 
Bellend. Chron. B. ix. c, 29. Amarissimis stimulis, 
Booth. V. the r. 


Broddit staff, a staff with a sharp point 
at the extremity,” Gl. Sibb. Also called a 
pike-staff y 8. This is the same with broggit- 
staff. V. Brog. 


BEOD, s. Brood, breed, Loth. 

A.-S. brod, proles, from bred-an, fovore. Honce,* 

Brod-hen, s. a hen that hatches a 4>rood of 
chickens. 

Hir best brod hen collit Lady Pekle pes. — 

Colkelhie Stno, v. 846. 


BRODYRE, Brodir, a. A brother ; pi. 
bredivy bredyre. 

Iny’s hrodyre Inglis gat. 

Wyntmon, ii. 10. 72. 
This Brennyua and Belyne 
hredyre ware 

Ibid. iv. 9. 20. 


Isl. h'odur, pi. broeder. 


Brodir-dochteb, «. A niece, S. 

Fra liys brudyre dowchtris away 
All tharc herytage tlian tuk he. 

Wyntown, viii. 28. 36, 

Brodir-aon or brother-son, and aister-son, are used in 
the same manner ; and brother-bairn for cousin, S. 
Nevw for til have wndon. 

Is nowthir brodyr na cyater mne. 

Ibid. vUi. 3. 112. 
Edgare hys Irrodyr swue for-thi 
Tuk this Donald dyspytwsly. 

And hard demaynyd his persown. 

. . Jbul. 6. 72. 

Modyrfadyr, grandfather by the mother’s side. 

That Hchyr Jhoii Cuniyn befor thane, 

That hyr modyr fadyr wos. 

It awciit, and syne he deyd swnlos. 

Ibid. 6. 297. 

— Til suecede in-til his sted, 

Noucht bredyr, na bredyr hamys ar, 

Bot in thure greis ar ferraro. 

JUd. 4. 47, 

This is certainly a Sw. idiom. Broradotter, niece ; 
hroraon, nephew ; broraham, the children of a brothef ; 
bror, contr. from hrorder ; moderfdder, contr. wor- 
fadtr, grandfather by the mother’s side ; Wideg. 
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BROD MALE^ Brodmell. This has been 
generalfy explained, as by Eadd., ‘‘brood, 
offspring/^ 

— Vnder one aik fyndU into that stede 
Ano grete sow ferryit of grises thretty hede, 

Ligging on the ground nnlk quhite, al quhito brad male^ 
About nir pappls soukand. 

Doug, Vwgil^ 81. 16. 

Hyr quhyte brodmdl about hyr pappia wound. 

Ibid. 241. 11. 

I have met with nothing in any etymological work, 
that tends to elucidate the meaning, or direct to the 
origin, of this word. Brod male, being used by Doug, 
for translating noli ; at firat view, me term might 
seem to denote “male offeming,” as if all the thirty 
griaea had been boar-pigs. Dut 1 suspect that it rather 
signifies, “brought forth or littered at one time,” from 
A.-S. brod, proles, hrodige^ incubans, Teut. hrod-tn^ 
incubare ; and A.-S. Teut. mael^ tempus ; or O. Germ. 
mael^ consors, socius j whence ee-giie-mael^ conjunx, 
Kilian. 

Brod sow. A sow that has a litter. 

Thou Bowked syne a sweit brod sow^ 

Aniang the michUngs many a year. 

Polwart^ }Vatson*8 Coll. iii. 8. 

Brodmother, Brodsmother, s. 1. a hen 
that has hatched chickens ; the first is the 
pron. of Angus, the second of Loth. 

2. Metaph. applied to a female who is the 
mother of a family. If one be about to be 
married to a husband, who has children by 
a foiTner wife, when it is supposed that she 
has not the qualities requisite in a step-mother, 
it is commonly said, “She’ll mak an ill Aroo?- 
mother Ang. Thus it is said of a broody 
hen, “ She’s a gude fjrodamotker^^' Loth. 

BRODDIT AITIS, supposed to be the same 
with bearded oats, 

“ In the actioun — for the wrangwisa apoliatioun, 
away taking, and withhakling fra the said Klyss Mak- 
coulay’s wit of lxvi bolle of dene hroddit aitWy — the 
lordia decretis — that the saidis peraounie aall restore, 
deliuer, & gif again the aaidia lxvi bollis of dene 
broddii aitia to the said Elizabeth, or the a vale of 
thaim.’* Act. Autlit. A. 1478, p. 63. 

As Su.-G. brodd denotes the first spire of grain, as 
well as any thing that is sharp-pointed ; and S. broiUiit 
signifies what has a sharp point ; perhaps the phrase, 
dene hroddit might !)e appUed to oats, or to any other 
pointed grain, as intimating that the proof of its good- 
ness in part depended on its being cfean, and not 
husky, at the jioints. 

BRODEREIT, part. pa. Embroidered. 

“ Item, ane gown of cramasy sating, hrode^'rit on the 
self with threims of gold, of the Franche fassoim, with 
thrie buttonis op ilk sleif ennamelit, and lynit with 
luterdis,” Inventories, A. 1642, p. 80. 

Pr. hrod^er. to embroider ; whence hrodetir, an em- 
broiderer. Su.-G. border^a, acupingere, V. Brod, v, 

BRODIE, 8. The fry of the rock-tangle, or 
Hettle coddlin^^ Fife. 

^A,-S, brodf proles, E. bt'ooft. 


BRODYKYNNIS, pi. The same with 
Brottekinsy q. v., signifying buskins or half- 
boots. Still used in this sense, Aberd. 

•—“That Henrj Chene — sail restore — twa lokis, price 
xvj d., a pare of brodykynnia^ a speit [spit] price vj s., 
a i>are tayngia & a gouno price xx s.” Act. Dorn. 
Cone. A. 1492, p. 287. 

In this act there is no groat regard to order in the 
classification of the articles. 

“Lindsay mentions hrodikins^ or a kind of half- 
boots.” Pink. Hist. ii. 434. 

BRODINSTARE, Bkodinster, a. An em- 
broiderer. 

“ Certane werklumea for ano hrodinatare Coll. 
Inventories, A. 1678, p. 238. 

“Item, ten single blaiikottis quhilkia servit the 
beddis of the hrodinatera^ quha wrocht upoun the great 
pece of broderie.” Ibid. p. 140 

It appears from this notice, that besides the maids 
of honour, or ladies of the court, females were occa- 
sionaUy hired for the x^nrpose of embroidering in the 
palace. V. Browdinstar. 

BROE, 8. Broth, soup; the same with Brew. 

The auM runt, 

Wi' boiling broe^ John Ploughman brunt. 

Taylor's S. roeinSy p. 26. 

To BROG, V. a. To pierce, to strike with a 
sharp instrument, S. 

Hence hroygit staff, which is mentioneil as a substi- 
tute for an axe, in the enumeration of the different 
pieces of armour with which yeomen should be pro- 
vided. 

“ The yeman, that is na archear, na can not draw a 
bow, sail haue a gude souir hat for his heid, and a 
doublet pf fence, with sword and** bucklar, and a gude 
axe, or els a broggii staffe,'^ Acts Ja. I. 1429. c. 136. 
edit. 1566. 

He stert till ane brogyit stanf, 

Wincheand as ho war woode. 

Peblis to the Play, st, 13. 

“ D’ye think I was born to sit here hrogmwj an 
elshin through bend leather, when sic men as Duncan 
Forbes, and that other Arniston chield there, without 
muckle greater 2 >arts — than mysell, maun be presidents 
and king’s advocates nae doubt, aud wha but they ?” 
Heart Mid. Loth. i. 110. 

The term prog-staff is now used in the same sense, 
q^. V. The provincial E. idirase, to hrog^ seems to have 
the same origin. “There are two ways of fishing for 
eels, call’d brogging, one with a long pole, line, and 
plummet ; the other by putting the hooK and worm on 
a small stick, and thrusting it into holes where the 
eels lye Gl. Lancash. 

Brog, 3. 1. A pointed instrument; such as an 

awl, S. 

I 2. A job with such an instrument, S. 

This term is also used to denote the small instru- 
ment used by cariienters, for making punctures iii 
wood, to prevent the nails from splitting it ; called 
“entering wi’ the brog," S. A. 

In E. this is designed by tra<lesmen a hr ad-awl , A. 

* Bor. small sticks.” Grose. 

BROG, Brogue, s. A coarse and light kind 
of shoe, made of horse-leather, much used 
by the Highlanders, and by those who go to 
shoot ill the hills, S. 

P 2 
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“There were also found u];)warda of ten thousand 
old broguesy made of leather with the hair on,’* Dal- 
rymple’s Ann. II. 293. 

From the description, these wore what are more 
properly called rough rullioim. 

Ilrogues, as they were matle about eighty years ago, 
are otherwise defined. 

“ The poor men are seldom barefoot in the town, but 
wear broguesy a sort of pumps without heels, which 
keep them little more from the wet and dirt than if 
they had none, but they serve to defend their feet from 
the gi’avel and stones.*’ Burt’s Letters, i. 86. 

They are reckoned pocuUarly adapted for travelling 
tlirough the mossy grounds of the Highlands. 

“I was harass’a on this slough, by winding about — 
in my heavy boots with liigh heels, which, by my 
spring, when the little hillocks were too far asunder, 
broke the turf. — But to my guide it seem’d nothing; 
he was light of boily, shod with flat broguesy wide in 
the soles, and accustomed to a particular step, suited 
to tlie occasion.” Ibid. ii. 31. 

This entertaining and iiitclligent writer describes 
shoes “made of leather with the hair on,” mider an- 
other name. V. Quarkant. 

Ir. and Gael, hrog signifies a shoe. Whitaker ima- 
gines that the brogue, received its name from Celt. braCy 
parti-coloured, being variegated like the rest of their 
(Iress ; Hist. Manch. i. 128. But this is (mite fanciful. 
Others have derived it from broCy a badger, it being 
said that brogues were anciently made of the skin or 
this animal. Dr. Ledwich seems partly inclined to 
deduce it from Su.-G. 6ro, stratum aliquod, which Ihre 
gives as the primary signifleatiou of broy a bridge, 
whence Mod. Sw. hryggdy id. 

BllOGH, 3. Brogh and hammer, Brogh 

AND HAMMEL. “ Ye mauii bring brogh and 
hammer for’t/’ i.e. you must bring proof for 
it, Loth. 

Brugh is the pronunciation, Lanarks. When one, 
in a market, purchases any goods, which, from the 

t »rice or from other circumstances, he suspects have 
>eeii stolen, he asks the seller to gie him brugh and 
hamrner them; i.e. to give him satisfactory evidence 
that he came honc.stly by them. 

“This sort of caution,” says the learned Spottis- 
woode, * ‘ is still in use in fairs iuid markets, especially 
in buying of horses from strangers, and in the country 
dialect is tenned Burgh and Jlanimery corrupted from 
borge in heymcl. ” V o. Borgh of JIamehald, He views 
heymel as a Saxon word, denoting the birth-place of 
the seUer. 

The phrase has been originally used to denote legal 
security, especially in relation to suretyship ; the first 
word being evidently the same with our borchy horghy 
a surety. I am assured by a gentleman, who has long 
filled the highest diplomatic stations on the continent, 
that, in the north of Germany, he has often heard the 
phrase, burg und mmer, or one very like it, used in a 
similar sense. Although satisfied that burg denotes a 
surety, he does not recollect the sense of the latter 
term. 

In Aberd. it is pronounced Brogh and Hammrll, and 
understood as signifying good or sufficient proof. 

To this the following passages, in the extracts trans- 
mitted from Aberd. Reg. seem to refer : — 

“ He auch to keip him skaithles of the saidis kow 
& stirk, A fynd hyme borgh awl hammald of the 
samyn.” Cent. 16. 

In another place: — “To find him borcht d: hawmald 
for the samyn.” 

It is also written borcht and hammet. 

This is evidently the same with the phrase used in 
8hetl. Brough and H amble ; — 


“You are also to examine the house-store of flesh 
and meal, and likewise the wool, stoc^gs, yam, 
webs, Ac., and inquire how they came by all these; 
and if they cannot give you a satisfying account there- 
of, and brough and hambUy you are to iufonn against 
them.” Instructions for Kancelmen, Surv. Shetland, 
App. p. 8. 

1 see no other sense it can properly bear save that 
of suretyship. From the use ox harnhle in Shetland, it 
is most reasonable to view our hammer as a corr. from 
the lapse of time. Hamble seems to be merely Dan. 
heimmely “authority, a voucher, a title,” Woln; Isl. 
heimiUdy auctoritas, jus, titulus possessionis ; Sw. 
hemuly “the satisfaction which he who sells an article 
which he has no legal right to dispose of, must give 
the buyer, when the right owner claims the property,” 
Wideg. Thus the phrase signifies, “proof of rightful 
possession.” It is highly probable, mdeed, that our 
vulgar phrase is a corr. of the old forensic one, Borgh 
of Uamhaldy frqm the sense of which there is only a 
slight deviation. V. Hamald, Ham-hald, 

To BROGLE, Broggle, v. a. To prick, 
Loth.; synon. Brog, Job, 

To Broole, Broggle, r. n. 1. To persist in 
ineffectual attempts to strike a pointed in- 
strument into the same place, Lanarks. 

Tliis word, as used in Clydes., implies the idea of 
unsteady motion in the agent that pricks, so as not to 
touch the point that is aimed at. 

2. To fail in doing any piece of work in wliicli 
one engages ; to be unable profferly to finish , 
what one has begun ; Berwicks. Selkirks. 

3. V, a. To botch, to bungle, to spoil, ibid. 

To Broglb V. a. To patch, to vamp; 
applied to shoes; Roxb. q. to cobble, or 
work by means of an awl or sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

Broglb, Broggle, s. An ineffectual attempt 
to strike a pointed instrument into a particular 
place, Lanarks. 

Broggler, 8, 1. The person who makes this 

ineffectual attempt, ibid. 

2. A bad tradesman, a bungler, Selkirks. 

Brogle seems to be merely a frequentative from the 
r, to Brogy to pierce, 

BROGUE, 8. “ A hum, a trick,'^ S. 

Ye (jam to Paradi.se incog, 

And played on man a cursed h'ogue 
(Black be your fa () 

ISurnSy iii. 74. 

Isl. brogdy astttf, stratagemata, Verel. brigdy id. 

BROG-WORT, Broug-wort, ». A species 
of mead, the same with Bragworty Fife. 

BROICE. 

Speaking of Arthur, Barbour says : — 

Bot yeit, for all hin gret valour, 

Modreyt his systir son him slew. 

And gud men als ma then inew, 

Tlirow tresouno, and thro>^wikkitne8. 
llie Broice hers thairoff witnes. 

The Bruccy 1. 560. 
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It is certainly Broite in MS., the c and t being writ- 
ten in th(% same manner. Barbour refers, either to 
Waoe’s Le Brut; or more probably to the poem written 
by himself, under the name of The Brutes or Broyi, 
containing the history of the fabulous Brutus the pre- 
tended father of the Britons. This work Wyntown 
mentions in different parts of his Cron. V. Mr. 
Pinkerton’s Pref. to 71ie Bruce, p. xix. xx. 

Broicu, Broioh, (gutt.) 8. A hroigh of heat^ 
a fume, a state of complete perspiration, 
Lanarks. Berths. 

Synon. with Brothe, q. v. ; but of a different origin. 
For, like many words in this district, Broich retains 
undoubted marks of its Cumbrian origin. C. B. broch, 
spuma, foam, froth. Broch-i, to fume ; Owen. 

BROIG. V. Baikin. 

“Item, the covering of the sacrament house with 
ane antipend for the Lady’s altar, of blew and yellow 
broig satin.” Inventory of Ecclesiastical Vestments, 

A. 1569. Hay’s Scotia Sacra, p. 180. 

Denominated, perhaps, from the place wlience it was 
imported, which might be Brugett, Teut. Brugge, in 
Flanders. For “ as Venice was the grand seat of tnulo 
between Asia and Europe, so Bruges* in Flandei*s was 
the commercial link, which connected the merchandize 
of Venice, and the south of Europe, with its northern 
countries.” Pink. Hist. Scot. i. 116. 

To BROIG H, V. n. To be in a fume of heat; 
to be in a state of violent perspiration, and 
panting ; Lanarks. V. Brothcy from which 
it is probably corr. 

To BROIK, Brouk, v. o. To possess, to 
enjoy, S. 

“The said Andro sail broih k joise the said tak of ^ 
the saidia landis for all the dais of his life.” Act. 
Dom. Cone. A. 1480, p. 52. 

A.-S. hruck-an, Teut. hruyek^en, frui, potirL E. brook 
is properly, to endnre. 

To BROILYIE, t?. a. This term is, in Fife, 
applied only to what is first parboiled, and 
then roasted on a brander or gridiron. 

0. Ft. bruill-er, griller, r6tir, secher ; Roquefort. 

BROILLERIE, s. A state of contention. 

“His motion, Ijcliko hath not beene immodestly 
moved, or too vehemently pressocl, that he gave it 
soone over, farre from the uiiDridlednessc of turbulent 
mindes, that would rather have moved heaven and 
earth (as we say) to have come to their purpose, and 
liave cast themselves, their country, and all, into con- 
fused broiUerie, and into forraine luuids and power.” 
Hume’a Hiat. Doug. n. 92. 

Fr. brouillerie, confusion. V. Brflyie, 

To BROIZLE, r. a. 1. To iifoss, to crush to 
atoms, Ettr. For. 

“ * How do ye mean, when you say they were hashed ?* 
‘Chimipit like— a’ broizled ^d jurmummlcd, as it 

Teut. broseXeti, breusel-en, in minimas micas frangere. 

2. The term seems to be also used in a loose 
sense, ibid. 

“Mucht it pleiz mai sovrayne lege, not to trowe — 
that withoutten dreddour I shulde gaung till broozle 
ane fayir deme, ane honest mannis wyffe, and mynnie 
to twsk baimis.” Hogg’s Winter Tales, ii. 41. 


BROK,«. Use. 

— “ For the brok and proffit of the said v ky be the 
said thre yeris, ilk kow a calf furth cumand gude, kc. 
And for the proffite of the brok of the said ix score of 
scheip, Ac. Item, for the brok k proffit of the said 
four skore of yowis,” Ac. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1492, 
p. 289. 

“Gif ony man oblisses him to pay to ane pupill — 
ane certane sowme of money, as for his poitioun 
natural fallin to him throw decois of his father, and 
bindis and oblissis him to sustene and uphald in the 
mene time the said pupil honestlie in all necessaris, 
upon his brok, and revenue of the said principal sowme, 
without diminutioun of ony part thairof, the obliga- 
tioun is sufficient and nawayis usurie.” A. 1562, Bal- 
four’s Pract. p. 633. 

A.-S. broce, Teut, broke, bruyk, ghe-hruyk, id. V. 
Bruik. 

BROK, Brock, Broks, s. 1. Fragments of 
any kind, especially of meat ; S. 

The kaill ar swldin. 

And als the laverok is fust and loddiii ; 

When ye haif done tak hame the brok, 

Bannatyne Boons, p. 160, st. lO. 

“ I neither got stock nor brock," i.e. offals, S. Prov., 
neither money nor meat. Kelly, p. 211. 

2. Tmsh, refuse ; Fife. 

Moes-G. ga-brnko, Alem. briich, id. Hence al.50 
Germ, brocke, a fragment. 

To Brok, Brock, r. a. To cut, crumble, or 
fritter any thing into shreds or small par- 
cels, S. 

Apparently formed as a frequentative from brexxk ; 
if not immediately from the s. 

BROKAR, 8. A bawd, a pimp. 

Of brokaris and sic baudry how .suld I write ? 

Of quham the fylth stynketh in Godciis nei.s. 

Doug. Virgil, 96. 51. 

This is merely a j)eculiar use of E. broker, which 
Skinner derives by contr. from procurer; Junius, from 
break, frahgere, as a steward was called A.-S. brytta, 
from brylt-an, to break or cut into small pieces. 
Serenius mentions, as synon. with the E. word, Goth. 
breka, puerorum more rogitare. This is the same with 
Isl. brek-a, ixitere, posoere, puerorum more rogitare 
familiariter ; G. Anur. p. 35. 

BROKED, adj. Variegated. V. Brooked. 

* BROKEN, part. Broken mevy a phrase 
in a peculiar sense in our old acts, as denot- 
ing individuals who are either under a sen- 
tence of outlawry, or live as vagabonds, out- 
laws, and public depredators ; or who are 
separated from the clans to whicli they be- 
longed, in consequence of their crimes. 

“They are to say, Clangregore, Clanfarlanc, Ac., 
and als monie broken men of the surnames of Stewarts 
in Athole, Lome, and Balquhidder, Campbelles, Ac. 
— Nane of the saidis clannes, or uther broken men, 
their wives, bainies, aii^ executors or assignayes, 
sail have action criminall or civill against quhat-sum- 
ever persones, for ejection, spulyie, slauchter, fire- 
raising, or uther alledged violent deed committe<l 
against them, be onio of his Hienes lieges,” Ac. Acts 
Ja. VI. Pari, xi. c. 227, Murray. 
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“ Ye heard before, how thir hrokin men had driven 
Freudraught’s goods to Strathboggio.*’ Spalding, i. 
35. 

BROKEN-WINDED, adj. Short-winded, 
asthmatic ; generally applied to horses, S. 

BROKYLL, adj. Brittle. V. Bbukyu 
BROKIN STORIT. 

“In the accioun — ^tueching the takin of aschip k 

C dis, with certane vittales, fra the^rt k havin of 
the — stormestaid k drevin to the Krlia fery ; hot a 
cheild in hir ; hrokin atorit k distroyt be the said per- 
sonis, os is allegit,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1491, p. 
201 . 

This seems to be meant as a compound word, inti- 
mating that the stores of the ship Were broken in upon. 

BROKITTIS, s. pi. E. Brockets. 

The bustuous bukki.s nikis furth on raw, 

Hcinli.s of hertis throw the tlivck wo<l schaw, 
bayth the hvokittis, and with tirade bimiyst tyiidis, 

Tlie .sprutillit cnlfys soukand the rede hyndis. 

Dnuff. Virgil, 402. 19. 

Rudd, renders this, “brocks, badgei's.” But ho 
is undoubtedly mistaken. Nothing but similarity of 
sound can give the backer any introduction here. 
The poet is describing different kinds of deer. Hero 
he distinguishes them by their appicarance. Brokittis 
at first view might appear to refer to the streaks on 
their skin, in which sense hrockit and brukit are used : 
Thus, the brokUtis might seem to be contrasted with 
those that are sprutillit or speckled. But this is merely 
E. brocket, a red deer of two yeaw old. Here three 
kinds of harts are mentioned, the brockets are distin- 
guished from those that have hixide hmmyst tgndis, or 
well spread antlers ; because the former have only the 
points of the horns breaking out in one small branch. 
V. Skinner. 

“The first yere, you shall call him, a Hindo calfe, 
or a calfe. 

“The seconde yore, you shall call him, BroheC 
Sir Tristram. The Bookc of S. Albons, Man wood’s 
FoiTest Lawes, F. 24. 

Fr. brocart, id. which Skinner derives from hroche, 
a spit, from the supposed resemblance of the horns. 

BRONCHED, j>ret. Pierced. 

Ho brfmehed him yn, with his brondo, under the brode 
shelde, 

Thorgh the waast of the body, and wonded him illc. 

6'ir Oavxtn and Sir <Jal. ii. 19. 

This word certainly signifies, merced ; and is pro- 
bably an error for brochedy from Fr. brocher, 

BRONDYN, part. pa. Branched. 

'fhe birth that the ground biire was brondgn in bredis. 

Hoidate, L 3. 

This word is evidently from Fr. hrondea, green boughs 
or branches. 

BRONGIE, s. A name given to the cor- 
morant, Shell. 

. “ Pelecanus Carbo (Lin. syst.) Brongie, Scarfs (Scarv 
of Pontoppidan), Corvorant, Cole Goose, or Great 
Black Cormorant.” Edmoustone’s Zetl. ii. 248. 

Perhaps from some corporeal peculiarity. As the 
cormorant has a loose yellowish skin which “reaches 
from the upper mandible round the eyes'* (Penn. Zool. 
p. 477), might we view it q. hroun-eSy or from Dan. 
bruun and oye, id. ? 

“The hronyie is of a dusty brown colour on the 
back.” Edmonst. p. 250. 


BRONYS, Bbounys, Bbownis, s. Bran- 
ches, boughs. 

Sum of Eneas feris bescly 

Flatis to plet thaym preissis by and by, 

And of smal wikkeris for to beild vp ane here, 

Of sowpill wandis, and of brounys sere, 

Bound wyth the syouns, or the twistls sle 
Of smal ramraol, and stobbis of akin tre. 

Doug. Virgil, 862. 7. 

— Bronys of the olyue twistis. 

Ibid. 402. 5. 

Broumis, Police of Honour, Prol. st, 9. 

This is from the same origin with Bkondyn. 

To BRONSE, V. n. To overheat one’s self 
in a warm sun, or by sitting too pear a strong 
fire ; S. 

Isl. hruni, inflammatio ; Moes-G. brunstSf incendium. 

BRONT, part, pa. Burnt, S. brunt. 

Ane coif thare is, and himes itele thar be, 

Like tyl Etbiia holkit in the mont, 

By the Ciclopea fumes wome or hront. 

Doug. Virgil, 257. 11. V. Bryn, v. 

BSOO, 8. Nae brooj no favourable opinion. 

— “ But thir ridings and wai^penshawings, my ledily, 
I hac nae hroo of them ava, I can find nae warrant for 
them whatsoever.” Tales of my Landlonl, ii. 147. 

“But I hae nae hroo of changes since that awfu’ 
morning that a tout o' a horn, at the cross of Jklin- 
burgh, Blew half the faithfu’ ministers of Scotland 
out of thoir pulpits.” Ibid. iv. 39. 

“I had never mucklo broo o* my gudeman's gos- 
sips, and now I like them waur than over.” Heart 
M. Loth. ii. 305. V. Brow. 

Can this word have any affinity with Isl. brag-ur. 
affectio, or bragd, sapor, odor, q. relish for ? 

BROO, 8. Broth, juice, &c. V. Bree. 

BROOD, 8. 1. A young child, Roxb. 

2. The youngest child of a family, ibid. 

A.-S, hrody proles. 

BROODIE, ad/. 1. Prolific; applied to the 
female of any species, that hatches or brings 
forth many young ; as, a hroodie heriy S. 

She was a kindly frrooefy creature, — 

She brought her young without a waiter. 

Ruichbie's Wayside Cottager, p. 177. 

2. Drudy, applied to either sex. 

“The Pichtis had afore ane vehement suspitioun, 
that the brvdy sprodyng of the Scottis suld sumetyme 
^11 to the damnuigebf thair poster! te.” Bellend. Cron. 

A.-S. brodige, incubana. 

“Strive to curbs your owne corruptions which are 
hroodie within you,*' Z. Boyd's Last Battell, p. 146. 

Broody is used in E., but m a different sense. 

To BROOFLE, Beuflb, v. n. To be in a 
great hurry; synon. with jSrooath, Ettr. For. 

This seems to be the same with BrvfflCf q. v. 

Broofle, Brufle, 8. Impetuous haste, ibid. 
BROOK, 8. Soot adhering to any thing, S.B. 
To Brook, v. a. To soil with soot, ibid. 
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Brook£|, adj. Haying a dirty face, S. V. 
Bboukit. 

Bbookib, adj. Dirtied with soot, sooty, ibid. 

Bbookie, «. 1. A ludicrous designation for 

a blaclumith, from his face being begrimed, 
ibid. 

For this reason the term is applied to Vulcan. 

This coach, I’d have you understand, 

Old Brookie made with his own hand. — 

BrookUi at this, threw by his hammer. 

Meaton's Poenis^ p. 126-d. 
Tlie blacksmith niest, a rampan chiel, 

Cam skelpin thro’ the breem ; — 

The pridefir tailor cockit’s ee, 

Ban’t Brooldt as wanwordy. 

Tarraa'a Poema^ p. 66. 

2. A designation given to a child whose face is 
streated with dirt, S. 

BROOKABLE. adj. What may be borne or 
endured, S. ; from E* hrook^ v. 

BpOOM-DOG, s. An instrument for grubb- 
ing up broom^ Mearns. 

“The last species, of fuel [broom] is indeed so 
common that the people have invented an instrument 
for the purpose of rooting it up. They call it a Broom- 
dog, It is a stout stick, about six feet long, shod with 
iron on the lower end, and having there a projecting 
jagged spur for laying hold of the roots. It operates 
somewhat like a tootn-drawer, with a powerful lever, 
and eradicates the broom in an instant.*’ Agr. Surv. 
Kiucard. p. 447. * 

Most probably in allusion to a dog ferreting out his 
prey, when it has earthed. 

BROOSE, s. A race at country weddings, 

V. Bkuse. 

BROOST, 8. Perhaps, a spring or violent 
exertion forward. 

~ The yaud she made a broost, 

WV ten yauds' strength and mair, 

Made a’ the kipples to crash, 

And a’ the smiths to rair. 

Auld Oray Mare^ Jacohite Rdics^ i. 71. 

Tent, hroea-en, tempestuosum et fureutem ventuin 
spirare. It may, however, be corr. from the v. to 
l^east^ used in the same sense. Moes-G. bruat signifies 
the breast. 

To BROOSTLE, Brustlb, v. n. To be in 
a great hurry, to be in a bustle about little, 
Ettr. For., pron. q. Bru88le. 

Broostle, 8. 1. A very bustling state, im- 

petuosity in coming forward, ibio. 

^ ' “But dinna ye think that a fitter time may come 
to make a push? — Take care that you, and the like 
o’ you, haena these lives to answer for. I like uae 
desperate hrooatlea^ — it’s like ane that’s just gaun ^ 
turn divour, taking on a’ the debt he civi.” Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, i. 72. 

2. Applied to a keen chase, South of S. 

“Keilder, my — dog — likes a play i’ the night-time 
brawly, for he’s aye gettin a hrooaile at a hare, or a 
tod, or a fowmart, or some o’ thae beasts that gang 
snaiking about i’ the derk.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 
140. 


This differs from Breesailf Fife, q, v. merely in the 
change of the vowels. 

Isl. hrua ay aestuare, hroeaur, contentiosus, Ban. 
bruaer, to rush, to foam, to roar, applied to the waves 
of the sea. C. B. brya, haste, hrya-taw^ to make haste, 
and brya-iawlf hastening, seem to he cognate terms. 

To BROOZLE, Bruizle, v. n. To perspire 
violently from toil, Teviotd. 

Belg. broeij-en, to grow warm or hot ; or Teut. 
hruya-etif to foam, as we speak of a brothe of sweat. 
Isl. braedalaj fusio, liquefactio ; hrua-a^ aestuare. 

BROSE, 8. 1. A kind of pottage made by 

pouring water or broth on meal, which is 
stirred while the liquid is poured, S. The 
dish is denominated from the nature of the 
liquid, as water^hroaey kail-brose. 

Yo’ro welcome to your bt'oae the night, 

And to your bread and kail. 

Song^ Roas's Helenore^ p. 143. 

So late as A. 1530, brawes was used in this sense by 
E. writers. For Palsgrave expl. E. hreicea by Fr. 
hrouet^ (B. iii. F. 22.) i.e. “pottage, or broth.” Cotgr. 
V. BK£K. 

2. The term is applied to oat-meal porridge 
before it be thoroughly boiled, Clydes. 

A. -S. cealea briUy kail-broo, S. ; hriwaa niman^ to take 
pottage or brose. 

Brose-meal, 8, Meal of pease much parched, 
of which pea8e^bro8e is made, S. 

Brose-time, 8. Expl. ^‘supper-time;*’ Gl. 
Antiq. 

Brosie, Brosy, adj. 1. Semifluid, S. 

2. Metaph., soft, inactive, Lanarks. 

3. Bedaubed with brose or porridge, S. 

— The cottar’s cur 

— Out o’er the porritch-pingle takes a sten, 

Laying tlie hroay weans iipo’ the floor 
Wi’ dousy heght. — 

Davidson'a Seasons, p. 2S. 

4. Making much use of brose in one’s profes- 
sion. Hence the vulgar application of the 
term to weavers, S. O. 

Brosy-faced, adj. Applied to the face when 
very fat and flaccid, S. 

— “ An I didna ken her, I wad hao a ^de chance to 
hear her,” said he, “casting a look of sly intelligence 
at a square-built brosy-faced girl who accompanied 
him.” St. Johnstoun, i. 240. 

Brosilie, ado. In an inactive manner, 
Lanarks. 

Bkosiness, 8. 1, The state of being semifluid. 

2. Metaph., inactivity proceeding from soft- 
ness of disposition, Lanarks. 

BROT, Brotach, s. A quilted cloth or 
covering, used for preserving the back of a 
horse from being ruffled by the Shimachy 
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on which the paunels are hung, being 
fastened to a pacK-saddle ; Mearns. 

Isl. hroty plicatura. G. Andr. p. 37. 

To BROTCH, r. a. To plait stmw-ropes 
round a stack of corn, S. B,; synon, Bratliy 
q. V. 

Isl. 6rM8-a, to fasten. 

BROTEKINS, Buotikins, s. j)!. Buskins, 
a kind of half boots. 

Scr, Tell me qiihairfoir ane sowtar ye ar namit. 

Smat. Of that surname I need nocht be asliaiiiit, 

For I can mak schono, hrotrkins and bnittis. 

Lindmy, S. 1\ R. ii. 237. 

“ There came a man clad in a blue gown, in at the 
kirk door, and belted about him in a ix)ll of linen cloth ; 
a pair of hrotikim on his feet, to the groat of his legs, 
M*ith all other hose and clothes conform thereto ; but 
he liad nothing on liia head, but syde red yellow hair 
behind, and on his hafhts, which wan down to the 
shoulders ; but his forehead was bald and bare.** Pits- 
cottie, n. 111. 

Fr. brodequin, Teut. hroHdkm^ hrosken, Ital. hor- 
zachinoj Hisp. helzequin^ a buskin. 

BROTIIE, s, A great hrothe of sweat, a 
vulgar phrase used to denote a violent per- 
spiration, S. 

The w’ord seems synon. with foam, and may be 
radically the same froth ; or allied to Isl. hnml(\ 
hraeddr^ liquefacio, colliquo item liquidis, quasi lac- 
tamine inductus tego. G. Amir. p. 33. 

To Brothe, r. 7u To be in a state of profuse 
pei'spiration, S. 

nie callour wine in cave is sought, 

Mens broth ing breists to cule ; 

The water cald and cleir is brought, 

And sallcts steipit in ulc. 

A, Ilumr^ Chron. S. P. ili. 889. 

To BROTHER, V, a, 1. To admit to a state, 
and to the privileges, of brotherhood in any 
corporation or society, S. 

2. Also used to denote tlie convivial initiation 
of young members of a fraternity, and even 
the ludicrous customs observed as a practical 
parody on these, S. V. Brtther. 

BROTIIER-BAIRN, The child of an 
uncle, used to denote the relation of a 
cousin, S. 

“Sir Patrick Hamilton was brother-german to the 
Earl of Arran, and sister and brother -bairns to the 
king’s majesty.” Pitacottio, Ed. 1720, p. 104. 

Sister-bairns xnith^ Ed. 1814. 

BRpUAGE. 8. Salt hrouagey salt m.ade at 
Brouage, a town of France, in Saintonge, 
on the sea. Hence, it would appear, our 
forefathers were supplied. 

“The hundreth salt brouage, contenand nine score 
lx)llis, Scottis waiter met, is rcknit to l)e worth in 
fraught twentie tuiuiis Aleron.” Balfour’s Pract. 
Custumis, p. 87. 

Tins place is still famous for its salt. V, Diet. Trev. 


BROUDSTER, a. Embroiderer. • 

“Some were gunners, wrighta, carvers, painters, 
masons, smiths, harness-makers, ‘tapeeters, broudsters, 
taylors.” Pitecottie, p. 15,3. 

Fr. brod-er, to embroider. V. Bbowdin. 

BROUKIT, Brooked, Bruokit, adj. 1. 
The face is said to be broukity when it has 
spots or streaks of dirt on it, when it is 
partly clean and partly foul, S. A sheep, 
that is streaked or speckled in the face, is 
designed in the same manner. 

“ The bonie bruket Lassie, certainly deserves better 
vci'sos, and I hope you will match her.” — V, Bums, 
iv. S.'S. 

2. Used to denote the appearance of the face 
of a child who has been crying, and who has 
left marks on it, by rubbing off the tears 
with dirty hands ; as, Eh 1 sic a hrookit 
bairn 1 What has ho been blubberin’ 
.about ? ” S. 

The smith his meikle paw he shook ; — 

Syne Wattle raught his manly nive ; — 

Cried, “ Lat mo to the brooket knave ; ” 

An’ rag’d like ane maist wud— 

In wi'ath, that night. 

Cock's Simple Strains, p. 137. 

“ To hruike, to make dirty ; Northumb.” Grose. 
Broukit is perhaps originally the same with Brockeil, 
q. V., although cufferently pronounced. 

Dan. broged, variegated, speckled, grisled. 

BROW, 8. Nae brow, no favourable opinion. 
‘‘ An ill brow,” an opinion preconceived to 
the disadvantage of any person or thing, S*. 

“I hae nae brow o’ John ; He was wi’ the Queen 
whan she was brought prisoner frae Carberry.” — Mary 
Stewart, Hist. Drama, p. 43. 

“ I bao nae hroo o’ doctors, for they ken as little 
about complaints in the stomach as a loch-leoch, and 
no sae muckle.” Sir A. Wylie, iii. 285. V, Broo. 

It seems quite uncertain, whether this phrase has any 
relation to brow, the forehead, as- si^ifying that one 
has received an unfavourable impression at first sight ; 
or to breto, coquere, W'hich as may be seen in Browst, 
is used in a metaph. sense. 

To BROW, V. a. To face, to browbeat, Ettr. 
For. 

“There is naething i* my tower that isna at your 
command ; for I wad rather brow a* the Ha’s and the 
Howards afore I beardit you.” Perils of Man, i. 21. 

“’Ken where ye are, an* wha yo’re speaking to?’ 
said Dan, stepping forward and browing the last speaker 
face to face.’^ Ibid, p. 61. 

I need scarcely s»y that this is fonned from the s. 
brow, supercilium. But I have met with no parallel v. 
in any other language. 

BROW, 8, A rising ground, S. B. 

Ak they’re thus thrang, the gentles came in view, 

A’ in a breast upon a oonny hroxo. 

Ross's Btlmort, p. 96. 

“ I climbed up a steep hazel bank, and sat down to 
rest myself on an open green plot on the brow,** lEL 
Gilhaize, ii. 292. 

The brow of a hill is an E. phrase, but the term does 
not seem to be used in this sense by itself, A.-S. bruwa, 
supercilium. 
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BROWO^LDRONE, a. A vessel for brew- 
ing, Aberd. Reg* 

BROWDEN'D, part pa. Arrayed, decked, 
Aberd. 

Rob Roy heard the fricksome fraise ; 

Weel brotoden’d in his graith. 

Skinner^ a Chriatmaa BaHng^ Firat Edit 

BROWDIN, Browden, part. pa. Fond, 
warmly attached, eagerly desirous, having a 
strong propensity, S. It often implies the 
idea of folly in the attachment, or in the 
degree of it. It is now generally connected 
with the prep, on ; although anciently with 
of. 

As scho delyts into the low, 

Sae was I hrowd/in of niy bow, 

Als ignorant os scho. 

Cfierrie and Slae^ st. 13. 

Tali prorsus ratioue vel arcus 

Uror awA>re mei. Lat. Vers. 

“We are fools to be hroioden and fond of a pawn in 

. the loof of our hand : living on trust by faith may well 
content us.’* Rutherford’s Letters, P. I. Ep. 20. 

Poetic dealers were but scarce, 

. Les lyi'oxoden still on cash than verse. 

Ranisay’a Poema, I 331. 

He’s o’er sair hrowdenH on the lass I’m sear, 

For ony thing but her to work a cure. 

iSkirrefa' Poems^ p. 80. 

“ To Browden on a thing, to be fond of it. North.” 
Gl. Grose. 

It is expressed in a neuter form, which, I supi)Ose, is 
the proper one, in Clav. Yorks, Dial. “To be browden 
on a thing.” 

1 find it used in one instance os if it were an active v. 
The millart never notic’d Tam, 

Sac brmrdnVd lie the ba’. 

Chriatmaa Ba'ing^ Rkin'nci'*a Misc, Poet, p. 132. 

Rudd, thinks that it may bo from broody because all 
creatures arc fond of their young. It has also been 
viewed, but without reason, as allied to the v. Brody 
to prick forward. Gl. Sibb. The first seems by far 
the most natural conjecture of the two. It may be 
formed from Belg. broed-eiiy to brood, to hatch. 

BROWDYN, Broavdin, part. pa. Em- 
broidered. 

Hys body cure wes clad all hale 
In honest Kyngis aparale, — 

Beltayd wyth his swerd alsua, 

Scepter, ryng. and sandalys 
Browdyn welle on Kyngis wys. 

Wy^owny vii. 8. 446. 

“ Item, a covering of variand phrpir tarter broivdin 
with thrissillis A; a unicome.” Collect, of Inventories, 
p. 11., i.e. “embroidered with thistles.” 

Chaucer, broudedy C. B. hrod-Uty and Fr. hrod-ery to 
embroider, are mentioned in Gl. Wynt. But this word 
is probably allied to Isl. brydd-ay puiigere, broddy 
aculeus ; embroidered work being made with the 
needle. [More probably from A.-S. hregdany to braid.] 
V, Burdk. * 

llROWDiNSTAR, «. An embroiderer. 

“Item, fourty round soheittis [sheets] quhilkis servit 
to the browdinstaria that wrocht upoun the tapestrie 
of the orammosie velvois.” Collect, of Inventories, A. 
1561, p. 160. 

These were the women employed by our unfortunate 
Q. Mary in her various works or embroidery. 


This term is indiscriminately applied to males and 
females. 

“Our souerane lord— remembring the guid, trew, 
and thankfull seruice done to his hienes be his louit 
Williamo Betoun hroxodimtary Ratifies,” &c. Acts Ja. 
VI. 1592, Ed. 1814, p. 608. 

Browdinsterschip, s. The profession of an 
embroiderer. * 

— “ Ratifies, apprevis, and for his hienes and his 
successouris pcrpetual]ic confirm is the office of bro w- 
dinaterachipy and keping of his hienes wardrop — to the 
said Williamo.” Ibid. 

Tent, boordaerdery and L. B. hrodariuHy denote a 
man who works in embroidery. The term here useil 
is evidently formed fixun the j)art. pa. BroiodyHy q. v. 
with the addition of the termination aiery which origi- 
nally marked a female. V, Browster. 

BROWDIN, part. pa. Expl. “ clotted, de- 
filed, foul, filthy,” Gl. Sibb. 

His body was with bliide all browdin. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 18. 

This may be nothing more than a ludicrous use of 
the word as signifying embroidered. Sibh. however, 
deduces it, as expl. above, from Tout, brodde, sordes. 

BROWDYNE, part, pa. Displayed, un- 
furled. 

Thai saw sa fele browdyne baneris, 

Staiidari.H, and pennownys, and .speris ; - 
That the raaist ost, and the stoutest — 

Suld be abaysit for to se 
Thair fayis in to sic tpiantit^. 

BarhonVy xi. 464. MS. 

A.-S. braed-an, to dilate, to expand. 

BRO WIN, part. pa. Brewed. 

— “It salbe leiful to the inh&bitantis of the bnr- 
rowis of Air, Iruin, Glasgow, Dumbertane, and vthevs 
our souerano La^lyis liegis duelland at the west seyis, 
to haue bakin breid, browin aill, and aquauite to the 
His, to bertour with vther mercliandice.” Acts Mary 
1555, Ed. 1814, p. 495. 

A.-S. browetiy coctus, concoctiis. 

BRO WIS, s. pi. Expl. ‘‘ brats.” 

“ Or gaif the princes of the erth you yeirly rentis 
(as the disciplis in the begiunyiig sauld thair landis, 
and gaif the pryces thairof to the Apostolis) to the end 
that every ane of yow mot spend the samyn upon his 
dame Dalila and bastard hrowia f' N. Winyet^s First 
Tractat, Keith’s Hist. App. p. 206. 

This term, I suspect, is metaphorically used ; whe- 
ther it lie allied to Tout, hrouw-en, miscerc, coquere ; 
hrouwe, liquamen ; or briiya, spuma ; I will not pretend 
to say. 

* BROWN, adj. To play hrowrij or to boil 
brownj a phrase applied to the broth-pot, 
when it is meant to say that the broth is rich, 
as containing a sufficient portion of animal 
juice, S. 

“Did she [the supposed witch] but once hint that 
her i>ot ^ played iiae brown,' a chosen lamb or a piece 
of meat was presented to her in token of friendship. 
She seldom paid rent for her house, and every young 
lad in the parish was anxious to cast her peats ; so that 
Kimmer, acconling to the old song, * lived cantie and 
hale.’ ” Remains of NithsdaJe Song, p. 289. 

Yere big broae pot has nae played brenon 
Sill’ the Reaver Rade o* gude Prince Charlie. 

Ibid. p. 102. 
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BROWNIE, s. A spirit, till of late years 
supposed to haunt some old houses, those, 
especially, attached to farms. Instead of 
doing any injury, he was believed to be very 
useful to the family, particularly to the ser- 
vants, if they treated him well ; for whom, 
• while they took their necessary refreshment 
in sleep, he was wont to do many pieces of 
drudgery ; S. 


All Ib bot and elrische fantasvis, 

Of hrovmyis and of bogillis full tliin nuke : 

Out on the wanderand spretis, wow, tlioii cryis, 

It semys ane man war manglit, tlicrou list hike. 

Doug. Virgil^ 168. 26. 

But itliers that were stoniach-tight, 

Cry’d out, “ It was nae l>cst 
To leave a supper that w'as dight 
To brawnies, or a ghaist 

To eat or day.” 

Ramsay's PoemSy i. 269. 267. 

“ Bitiosy-Brotniy** according to Lord Hailes, seems to 
be English Robin Goodfellow, known in Scotland by 
the name of Browaie, In Lord Hyndford’s (i.e, 
Banuatyne) MS. p. 104. among other spirits there 
occurs, 


Brmany als that can play kow 
Behind the claith witn mony mow. 

Bannatyne RoernSy H. p. 286. 

friend Mr. Scott differs from this learned writer. 
He views Broumie as having quite a different character 
from “the Esprit Follei of the French,” whom he con- 
siders as the same with our Bogh or Goblin, and Puck\ 
or Robin Goodfellow, “The Brownie,” he says, — 
“was meagre, shaggy, and wild in his appearance. — • 
In the day time he lurked in remote recesses of the old 
houses wdiich he delighted to haunt ; and, in the night, 
sedulously employed himself in discharging any labo- 
rious task which ho thought might be acceptable to tho 
family, to whose service he had devoted himself. — 
Although, like Milton’s lubbar fiend, he loves to stretch 
himself by the (he) does not drudge from tlie hope 
of recompence. On the contrary, so delicate is his 
attachment, that the ofler of reward, but particularly 
of fooil, infallibly occasions his disappearance for ever.’’ 
For a more particular account of the popular suiiersti- 
tions which formerly prevailed on this subject, V. 
Minstrelsy Border, Introd. c — civ. clxvii. 

The same iiameis given to this sprite in the Shetland 
Isles. But it is smgulai’ that, in one point, tho 
character of Broumie is diametrically opposite there. 
He has all the covetousness of tht^ most interested 
hireling. 

‘ ‘ Not above 40 or 60 years ago, almost every family 
had a Brouny or evil spirit so called, which served 
them, to whom they gave a sacrifice for his service ; 
as when they churned their milk, thly took a part 
thereof, and 8prinkle<l every corner of |he house with 
it for Brounic’s use ; likewise, wheni they brewed, 
they had a stone which they called Brounks Btaney 
wherein there was a little hole, into which they poured 
some wort for a sacrifice to Brouny.— j-lliey also had 
stackf of com, which they called Brounk's Stacksy 
which, though they were not bound wiih straw-ropes, 
or any way fenced, as other stacks usedj to be, yet the 
greatest storm of wind was not able to blow any straw 
off them.” Brand’s Descr. Zetland, p. 112, 11 5. 

Tho same writer mentions some curious facts, and 
gives his authority for them. But he j offers no con- 
jecture as to the reason of the change pf disposition, 
that the insular situation of Brownie (seems to have 
pfoduesd. 


The ingenious author of Minstrel^ thro^vs out 
a conjecture, that the Browme may be “U legfemate 
descendant of the Lar FanUUarU of the ancients.” 
There is indeed a considerable similiarity of character. 
Some have supposed the Lares and Penates of the Ro- 
mans to have been the same. But the latter were of 
divine, the former of human origin. The Lar was 
clothed in a dogskin, which resembles the rough ap- 
pearance of the Brownie, who was always represented 
as hairy. It has been said that the Lare^ were covered 
with the skins of dogs, to express the charge they took 
of the house, being, like dogs, a terror to strangers, 
but kind to the domestics. Plutarch, ap. Rosin. Antiq. 
Rom. p. 152. He assigns another reason, that the 
Lares searched out and punished what was done amiss 
in the family. This is also attributed to Brownie. 
It is said, that he was particularly severe to the ser- 
vants, when chargeable with laziness or negligence. 
It is pretended, that he even sometimes went so far as 
to flog them. The Lares were ranged by the Romans 
round the hearth, the very place assigned by our 
forefathers to “ the lubbar fiend,” when his work was 
done. 

“His name,” Mr. Scott has observed, “is jirobably 
derived from the Portunif mentioned by Gervase 
of Tilbury. According to this writer, the English 
gave this designation to certain daemons, calloa by 
the French Neptuni; and who, from his description, 
m>pear to have corresponded in character to Brownie. 
But Gervase seems to bo the only author who. has 
mentioned this name; although t)u Cange quotes 
Cantipratanus, as giving some further account of the 
Neptuni. This solitary testimony is therefore ex- 
tremely doubtful ; as there seems to be no vestige of the 
designation in E. Besides, the transition from Poriuui 
to Broumie is not natural ; and if it ever had been 
marlo, the latter name must have been better known 
in E. than in S. 

Rudd, seems to think that these sprites were called 
BrottmkSy from their supposed “swarthy or tawny 
colour ; as these who move in a higher sphere, are 
called Fairies from their fairness. '' Before observing 
what Rudd, had advanced on this article, the same 
idea bad occurred to me, os having a considerable de- 
gree of probability, from an^ogy. For in the Eddo, 
two kinds of Elves are mentioned, which seem nearly 
to correspond to our Bromiies Fairies. These are 
called SwartalfaTy and LiosalfaVy i.e. swarthy or hlach 
elves, and white elves ; so that one might suppose that 
tlie popular belief oonceming these genii had been 
directly imported from Scandinavia. 

Brownie-bae, s. The designation given to 
Brownie^ Buchan. 

But there come’a Robie. flaaght-braid down the brae ; 

How wild lie glowrs, like some daft hrownied)ae I 

Tarras's PoeniSy p. 3. 

“ J?r(>trntc-6a€, iopi. ipiaginory being;” Gl. 

The addition to" .{be common name of tho lubbar- 
fiend may hav^dn^nated from his being supposed 
occasionally to . frighten women and children with a 
wild cry, resemble that of a brute animal. 

Brownie’s stone, an altar dedicated to 
Brownie. 

“ Below the chappels there is a flat tj^n stone, call’d 
Broimie^s Stonty upon which the antieut inhabitants 
offered a cow’s milk oveiy Sunday j but this custom is 
now quite abolish’d.” Martin’s West* Islands, p. 67* 

BROWN JENNET or JANET. 1. A cant 
phrase for a knapsack, S. 

Aft at a staun what ro(id to tak. 

The debtor grows a villain, 
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Lun' up Brovm^ Jev^ntt on hie back 
^ # To haunt her iltixile by killin* 

Our faes^his day. 

ricken*8 Poema^ 1788, p. 168. 

2, Brown Janet is also expl. as signifying a 
musket.” Picken^s Gl. 1813. 

BROWN MAN of the Moore^ ^‘a droicli, 
dwarf, W subterranean elf Gl. Antiq. 

“ Brown dwarf, that o’er the muirland strays, 

Thv name to Keeldar tell 1” 

“ The lirovm Man of the Muira^ who stays 
Beneath the heather bell." 

Leyden' a Keeldar^ Bm'der Minstr. ii. 394. 

*•* The Brown Man of the Muira^ is a fairy of the most 
malignant order, the genuine duergar, Walaingham 
mentions a story of an unfoHiinato youth, whose 
brains were extracted from his skull, during his sloop, 
by this malicious being. Owing to this operation, ho 
remained insahe for many yeare, till the Virgin Maiy 
courteously restored his brains to their station. ” Ibia. 
p. 390. 

BROWST, Browbst, s, 1. As much malt 
liquor as is brewed at a time, S. 

“For the fourt hroioeat^ he (the Brewster) sail giue 
the dewtie of ane halfe yeare, and na mair.” Burrow 
Lawes, c. 39. 

2. Used metaph. to denote the consequence of 
any one’s conduct, especially in a bad sense. 
This is often called an ill browst,” S. 

Stay, and drink of your hrowalf S. Prov. “Take 
a share of the mischief that you have occasioned.’’ 
Kelly, p. 2^. 

But gae your wa’s, Bessie, tak on ye. 

And see wha’ll tak core o’ ye now ; 

E’en gae wi* the Bbgle, my bonnie — 

It’s a browst your ain daffery did brew. 

Javiieaon'a Popular Ball. i. 299. 

‘ It may be observed, that Isl. hrugg-a raed is used in 
the same metaph. sense with browatj invenire callida 
consilia ; brugga auih^ struere insidias, (1. Andr. p. 37. 
Belg, Jeta quaada brouwen^ to brow mischief, to devise 
evil. 

Bkowster, Bbou8Tai{b, s. a brewer, S. 

The hynde cryis for tlje come. 

The bro^istare the here schome, 
llie feist the fidler to inome 
• Couatis ful yore. 

, Doug. Virgil, 238. b. 17. 

“ Gif ane Baxter, or ano Browater is vnlawed for 
bread, or aill, na man sould meddle, or intromitt there- 
with, hot oncly the Pro vest of the.towne.” — Burrow 
Lawes, c. 21. ^ 

The V. is A.-S. hriw-an, coquer6 ceijerisiam, to brew, 
• Spinner j Tent, brouw-etif id. ; lal, vrugg-a, decoquo 
cerevisias. All that Rudd, observes is, “q. brewster." 
But the reason of the termination isi woi*thy of investi- 
gation. Wachtcr has justly remarked that, in the 
ancient Saxon, the termination ater, affixed to a a. 
masculine, makes it feminine ; as from then, servus, is 
formed theneatret serva. In A.-S. we do not meet with 
any word allied to Brewater. But we have baecestrey 
which properly signifies piatrix, “a woman-baker,” 
Somn. 

The term is not thus restricted in S. But as used in 
our, old Acts, it indicates that this was the original 
meaning ; that brewing, at least, was more generally 
the province of women than of men ; and also that all 
who brewed were venders of ale. 

All mmen quha brewes aill to be sauld, shll brew 


conforme to the vso and consvetude of the burgh all 
the yearo. — And ilk Browater sail put forth ane signe 
of her aill, without her house, be the ^'indow, or be 
the dure, that it may be sene as common to all men : 
quhilk gif she does not, she sail pay ane vnlaw of foure 
pennies.” Burrow Lawes, c. 69. s. 1. 6. 

“Of Browatera. It is statute, that na woman sel the 
gallon of aill fra Pasch vntil Micliaolines, dearer nor 
twa pennies ; and fra Michaelmas vntill Pasch, dearer, 
nor ane iHsnnie.” Stat..Gild. c. 26. 

There could be no other reason for restricting the 
statute* to women than that, when it was enacted, it 
was quite unusual for men, either to brew, or to sell 
ale. 

From A.-S. baeceatre, we may infer that the term 
was formed before baking Ix^came a trade* while it was 
in every family part oi the work appropriated to 
women. The same may be conjectured as to Browater. 
Some words with this termination having been com- 
monly used, after the reason of it ceased to bo known, 
others, denoting particular trades, might be formed in 
a similar manner ; as maltster, a maltman, wahater, web- 
ster, a weaver, &c. For there is no evidence, as far as 
I recollect, that our female ancestors, like the Grecian 
ladies, devoted their attention to the loom ; although, 
in some parts, of S., women are thus employed in our 
time. E. ^inater, is one instance of the A.-S. female 
termination being retained by our southern neighbours. 

BROWSTER-WIFE, s. A female ale-seller, 
especially in markets, S. 

’The browster loives, are eident lang, 

Right fain for a’ thing snod, &c. 

Tarras's Poema, p, 92. 

To BRUB, V. a. To check, to restrain, to 
keep under, to oppress, to break one’s spirit 
by severity, S. B.; allied perhaps to A. Bor. 
hrohy to prick with a bodkiil ; 6l. Grose. 

BRUCIIE, V. Broche. 

BRUCKIT, adj. V. Brooked. 

BRUCKLE, adj. Brittle. V. Brukyl. 

Buucklie, ad^ In a brittle state or manner, 
Clydes. V. Brukyl. 

BRUDERIT, party pa. F raternized. 

’fhat panefull progress 1 think ill to tell, 

Sen thay are bowit*and bnulerit in our land. 

iiiege Rdin. Castel, Poems IQth CeM. p. 289. 
Isl. hrudvr. Germ, hruder, a brother. V. Brotiler,-v. 

BRUDERMAIST, adj. Most affectionate ; 
literally, most brotherly. 

Do weill to James your wardraipair ; 

Quhaia faythful brndermaist fiiend I am. 

DurdHir, Maitland Poems, p. 92. 

BRUDY; adj. V. Broodie. 

BRUE, 8. V. Bree. 

To BRUFFLE, v. n. To hruffie and sweat, 
to moil and toil, to be turmoiled and over- 
heated, Dumfr, 

C.B, brywia/td, enlivening, from brum, vigour, 
briskness ; or brythawl, tumultuous, turbulent, from 
hrwih, a stirring up ; Owen. 

BRUG SATINE, satin made at Bruges. 

“Half ellin of Brug satine;*' Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, 
V. 16. 
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This is certainly the same that is denominated 
Bridget taCine, Rates, A. 1611. V. Bhoio. 

BRUGH, Bbogh, Beough, Buegh, s. 1. 
An encampment of a circular form, S. B. 

About a mile eastward from Forfar, there is a large 
circular camp, called The Brugh, According to the tra- 
, ditioii of the country, it is of riotish origin. Here, it is 
said, the army of Ferat or Fere<lith, king of the Piets 
lay, before the battle of Restenneth, fought in its im- 
mediate vicinity, which proved fatal to that prince. 
On the south side of Foriar, a piece of ground is still 
called Feridan-fidda ; whether as being tlie place 
where Feredith was killed, or where he was interred, 
seems uncertain. Only, it is favourable to the latter 
idea, that, a few years ago, in ploughing the field thus 
denominated, a single grave was discovered, entirely 
of the description called Pictish. It was between four 
and five feet in length, formed of five flat stones, with 
one as a cover. If I recollect right, some of the bones 
were visible, when the grave was opened, but fell to 
dust when exposed to the air. It may seem unfavour- 
able to the idea of his being interred here, that, accord- 
ing to Boece, Feredith was buried in the held at For- 
far appropriated to Christian burial. Feredithi funus 
ut regio more conderetur in agro PoHair CJiristianorum 
sepulturae sacro curavit Alpinus. Hist. F. cc. But, 
although the present churchyard is distant from Fej^i- 
dan-Jidds about half a furlong, the. latter might in that 
early period be the place of interment for any who died 
in the castle; especially, as it does not appear that 
there was any place of worship, on tlie site of the pre- 
sent church-yard, before the reign of Malcolm Can- 
morc. 

Ill Lothian, encampments of the circular form are 
called Bing-foHSf from A. -3. hring^ orbis, circulus. 

2. This name is also given to the stronger sort 
of houses in which the Piets are said to have 
resided. 

Brand, speaking of what are otherwise “called Pic.t8, 
or Fights hotiaea,'' both in Orkney and Shetland, says ; 
— “These houses are also called Burghs^ which iu the 
Old Teutonic or Saxon language, signifyeth a town 
having a wall or some kind of an enclosure about it.” 
Descr. Orkney, p. 18, 19. 

This name is also pronounced brughj in these Northcni 
islands. 

W allace writes Brogh. 

“ Hence it seems that thejnany houses and villages 
in this country, which are called by the name of Brogh, 
^and which all of them are built upon or beside some 
such rising grouml, have been cemeteries for the bury- 
ing of the dead in the time of the Pights and Saxons.” 
Descr. of Orkney, p. 57, 58. 

“We vieM'ed the Pechta Brough, or little circular 
fort, which has given name to the place. It is nearly 
of the same dimensions and construction with the many 
other brougha or Pec1U8~loTt» in Shetland. Those 
brougha seem to have boon calculated to communicate 
by sipials with each other, the site of one being uni- 
fomiy seen from that of some other.” — Neill’s Tour, 

p. 80. 

It deseiwes attention, that the camp near Forfar, 
mentioned above, is known by no other name than that 
of^^A^ Drugh ; liecause of the similarity of designation 
between the Picta Housea, and what seems unquestion- 
ably to have been a Pictish camp. A little eastward 
from this camp, I have often marked the foundations 
of ^ circular building, in its dimensions resembling 
those generally called Pirts liouaaa. There are also 
the remains of a circular building or fort on the top of 
the hill of Pitacandlie, about a mile eastward. V, 
Sheall. 


3. A borough, A royal brugh;’’ A brugh 
of barony,” as distinguished from the other, 
S. B. V. Burch. 

— “ The said Alex*^ [Fraser] being of deliberat mynd 
and puipois to erect ano vniuersitie within the said 
brughe , — hes [beg^] to edifie and big vp oollems, 
quhilkis nocht onlie vill tend to the greit decoirment of 
the cuntrey, bot also to the advancement ^of the loist 
and tint youthe, in bringing tham vp in leiming and 
vertew, to the greit honour and weill of our said 
souorane Lord and natioune.” Aots Ja. YI. 1597» Fd. 
1814, p. 148. 

This refers to the plan, once adopted, of erecting a 
university at Fraserburgh, which was afterwards de- 
feated fix>m jealousy. 

4. A hazy circle round the disk of the sun or 
moon, generally considered as a presage of a 
change of weather, is called a bvugh or 

S. 

The term occurs in a passage in the Statist. 
where a (3r. otvmon of it is given. 

“Some words are of Greek origm. Ben is fiovrot, 
a hill ; broch (about the moon, ) is ^poxos, a chain 
about the neck ; brose is jSpuxris, meat.” P. Bendothy, 
* Pei-ths. xix. 361, 362. 

— Meg cries she’ll wad baith her shoon, 

That we sail hao weet very soon, 

And weather rough ; 

For she saw rountl about the moon, 

A mickle brmigh. 

The Farmed a ffa*, st. 28. 

5. The name given to two circles which are 
drawn round the tecy on the ice appropriated 
for curlimjy Clydes. 

A.-S. heorg, borh, munimentum, agger, arx, “a 
rampirc, a place of defence 'and succour,” Somner ; 
burg, castellum, Lyo; 'Alem. hruchus, castruin, Schilter. 
The name seems to have been transferred to the 
ring around one of the heavenly bodies, because of its 
circular form, or from its resemblance to the encamp- 
ments thus denominated. The origin is probably 
found in Moes-G. bairgs, mons. 

Brughek, Brucher, s. a stone which comes 
within these circles, ibid. 

To BRUGHLE, vl n. To be in a state of 
quick motion, and at the same time oppressed 
with heat. Ile^s ^rughlin up the braey 
Pertlis, ’ 

This seems radically the same with Broiyh, Lanarks. 

? [. V. This, I have supposed, might be a corruption 
rom Brothe, ^^,41 fume of heat. But it is more pro-* 
bably a cognat«i ter^ allied to Belg. broeijm, to grow 
warm or hot ; hroejig weer, sultry weather, q. S. * 
hrohjhie we.atn^, or weather which produces brugtding. 
The V. broeij-en is ths origin of broye, brue, jus, juscu- 
him, our brue, broth, or soup. For broe^-en seems 
priinarily to signify the act of pouring out warm liquids ; 
calida porfundero ; fervente aqua aspergere ; Kilian. 
The E. u. to brew has obviously a common origin. 

BRUGHTINS, s. pL 

In the South of S., a dish is prepared in the follow- 
.ing manner, as part of the entertainment provided for 
the shepherds at the Lamnuxs feast. An oat-cake 
bannock is first toasted, then crumbled down, and being 
put in a pot over the fire, has butter poured on it. This 
IS used as a sort of pottage, and receives the name of 
Butter -brughtina. 
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Bbughti^-cake, Braugiitin, 8. Expl. 
Green cheese-paring«, or wrought curd, 
kneaded and mixed with butter or suet, and 
broiled in the fryingrpan. It is eaten by 
way of kitchen to bread/* Roxb. 

This would fiijppear to have been originally the same 
with Lancashire Braughwhamt a dish made of cheese, 
eggs, bread, and butter, boiled together Grose. 

These terms exhibit ^at appearance of affinity to 
C. *B. hrwchant Gael, orockan. V. Brochan, Fris. 
hrugghe^ however, denotes bread besmeared with but- 
ter; Teut, hruw€tf }\iBf jusculum; and Isl. hniggu^ 
calida cootio. 

BRUlCK, Bruk, 8. A kind of boil, S. 

— Cald, canker, feister or feveris, 

BrukiSf bylis, blobbis and blisteris. 

• RoulVs Cwraing^ Gl. Compl. p. 880. 

If this preserve thee not from pain, 

Pass to the Tothecares again ; * 

(fctr Some Recepies doi^ yet remain 
'■'"i To heal Bruick^ Byle or Blister. 

PolwarVa Fly ting y WcUson'a ColL iii. 11. 

Bruiclc is now used in conjunction with holly and 

glands under the arm. This is called a hrtiiek-boily S. B. | 
Isl. bruky elatio, tumor; expl. of a swelling that 
suppurates; Haldorson. Flandr. brocke signiliea ve- 
nenum ; bolus vonenatus, an envenomed mass. Thus 
hrutck'-bail may signify an angry sore, like Sw. etter- 
boeldy literally “ a venomous lK)il.” 

By the way, it may be observed that Johns, says 
that E. boil should be written biley from A.-S. bilay id., 
which he views as “perhaps from bills Lat.” Bile is 
undoubtedly used in this sense in A.-S. But it is a 
solitary tenn : and holly I think, is more obviously 
allied to Su,-G, boeldy or bolda, ulcus, bubo; which is 
evidently fonned from Isl. bolg-Oy Su.-G. bulg-ia, 
intumescero, whence Imla, tumor. Teut. tuber, 

tuberculum, has the same analogy to buyl-cny extuberare. 

V. Breuk. 

To BRUIK, Bruke, Brook, v. a. To enjoy, 
to possess. 

The fates deny ms this propiiie, 

Because we slaitUfu’ are ; 

And they ken best fa’s lit to hruik 
Achilles’ doughty gear. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialccty p. 14. 

When one is on a familiar footing with another, if 
the latter has got any new dressj^it is common tp say 
to him ; “ Weu hruik your mWy'' i.e», “ May you have 
health to wear it S. 

The case sae hard is 

Amang the writers and the Bdrdks, 

^ That lang they’ll brook the ai^d;! trow, 

. • Or neighbours cry, “Weel WoA;’ Me 

^ Ferguas(f7i*4^ PoemSy ii. 89. 

There is no evidence that E. brook is used in this 
sense ; signifying only, to bear, to en<iure. 

Bruik is alliea to A.-S. bruc-any Franc, gebmch-ciiy 
Su.-G. Isl. bruk-ay Belg. hruyek-eny G^nn. brauch-euy 
to use ; Moes-G. unbru^Oy useless. Mr. Maepherson 
refers also to Lat. fruetcUSy enjoying, enjoyment, fruit. 

To BRUILyiE, Brulyie, v. n. To fight, 
to be engaged in a broil, Aberd. 

— Said there was nane In a' the battle. 

That bniilyeit bend aueugh. 

Skinner* s Chriatmaa Baling, 

Pr. hrouilUeTy to make a great hurly burly, to jumble. 


To Bruilyie, Brulye, v, a. To bruilyie up, 
to put ‘into a ferment, Fife. 

It hruUyiea up my verra blud^ 

MS, Poem, 

To BRUIND. V. Brund. 

BRUISK, adj. Brisk, lively, in high spirits 
Fr* brusque. 

“Thir ar the imbassadoris that departis in Ingland 
for the manage of my Lord Duk’s son : My Loixl Glen- 
caim, My Lord Morton, My Lord Revan, My Lord 
Robert, as sai<l is, and the Lard of I<edinton the 
Sccretar : thai depart wondrous bruisky thair bayis ar 
taxit to cum up to 15,000 1.” Lett. T. Archbald, 
Chamb. Abp. Glasg. A. 1560, Keith’s Hist. p. 489. 
Can signify horses? Fr. bay, L, B, bai-us, V. 
Bagusy Du Cange. 

Seren. views E. brisk as allied to Su.-G. hrask-ay 
netulanter so gercre. Perhaps we may view Teut. 
orooschcy by'cuachey praeceps, ferox, as allied. 

BRUKYL, Bruckle, Brokyll, Broklie, 
ctdj. 1. Brittle, easily broken, S. 

“Glasses and lasses are bruckle ware,” S. Prov. 
“Both apt to fall, and both ruined by falling;” Kelly, 
p. 11.3. 

O bruckle sword, thy mettal was not true, , 

Thy frushing blade me iu tliis prison threw. 

JJamUton* s WallacCy p. 28. 

2. Metaph. used in relation to the unsettled 
state of political matters. 

“Also we suffered ourselves to be perswaded to 
eschew that rupture at that time, when it were so 
dangerous for their bruckle state.” BailJie’s Lett. ii. 
5. 

It is used indeed to ex ^ 

concerns, when in disorder, as well as those of a public 
nature, • 

“ ‘Praise bo to God I I shall see my bairn again.’ 
‘And never I hope to part with her more,’ said 
Waverlcys ‘I trust in God not, unless it l>e to win 
the means of supporting her ; for my things are but in 
a bruckle stiito.’ ’ Waverley, iii. 286. 

Ilere the term seems to bo used rather improperly, 
as it only implies the idea^lf uncertainty as to the 
future. But the Baron’s temporal affairs were beyond 
what is called a bruckle state. He was actually de- 

f )rived of all his possessions by attainder. All that can 
>e said is, that, having obtained a protection, he might 
have some faint hope of regaining his property. 

3. Variable, unsettled, as applied to tlic 
weather, S. 

The Ilar’st time is a time o’ thrang, — 

And weather aft does bruckle gang, 

As we ha’e kend it. Har'st Big, st. 1 . 

4. It seems to signify soft, pliable, as applied 
to the mind. 

And for yhe Devilys war noucht wroucht 
Of brukyl kynd. yhe wald nocht 
Wyth rewth of hart for-thynk youre syn. 

Wyntoion, v. 12. 1311. 

5. Fickle, inconstant. 

Als Fawdon als was haldyn at suspicioun, 

For he was haldyu of brokyll complexioun. 

WaUaci, V. 115. Ma 
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(>. Inconstant, as including the idea of deceit. 

Bot there be mony of so hrukill sort* * 

That feynia treuth in lufe for a qnnile, 

And aetten all thairo wittis and disport, 
llie sely innocent woman to begyle ; 

And so to Wynne thaire lustis witn a wile. 

King's Quair^ iv. 11. 

7. Apt to fall into sin, or to yield to temptation. 

** Sa lang as we leif in this present warld, we are sa 
fragil A hrukil^ be resone of carnal concui)iscence, 
remauand in our corrupit nature, that we can nocht 
absteno fra all k syndry venial synnis.” Abp. Ilamil- 
touno’s Catechisme, F. 186, a. 

8. Weak, delicate, sickly, S. B. 

Teut. Irrohel^ fmgilia, from brok-en, frangere ; Sw. 
hraeckdig^ id. Germ, hrocklichtt crumbling. The last 
sense might seem directly to correspond to A.-S. broc- 
lie, aegcr. But 1 suspect that it is only an oblique use 
of the word as primarily signifying brittle ; especially 
as A.-S. hroclic seems to denote positive disease, from 
hroc, aegritudo, whereas hruckle, brocklie, as used S., 
only denotes an aptness to be easily affected, or an 
infirm state of the constitution. 

BRUKIL^"ESSE, Brokilness, 8. 1. Brittle- 

ness, S. 

2. Apparently, incoherence, or perhaps weak- 
ness ; used nietaph. in general. 

Go litill tretise, nakit of eloquence, — 

And pray the redcr to have pacience 
Of thy dofaute, and to suppoitcn it, 

Of his gudnesse thy brukilnesse to kuytt. 

Kmj's (^uair, vi. 22. 

3. Moral inability. 

All yee that sair doos'thrist, 

Tlirew hritklenesse of the flesh, 

Gome vnto me wlien that yo list, 

1 sail your saullis refresh. 

Poems IQth Cent. p. 140. 

BRUKIT, adj. Having streaks of dirt. V. 

Broukit. 

To BRULYIE, t\ a. To broil ; properly to 
roast on the gridiron meat that has been 
boiled and has become cold, Fife, 

Fr. hriLsl-er, brul’€rf%^ scorch. 

To Brultie, r. 71 . To be overpowered with 
heat ; as, Fm brulyin wi heat., Fife. This 
seems synon. with Broihe* 

BRULYIE, Brulyement, LA brawl, 
broil, fray, or quarrel, S.* 

For drinking, and dancing ; and bndyies. 

And boxing, and shaking of fa’s, 

TTie town was for ever in tulyies, . 

But now the lassie’s awa’. 

Song, Ross' sPIdenore^yt, 145. 
Quoth some, who iiiaist had tint their aynds, 

“ Let’s see how a’ lx>wla rows : 

“ And quat their bndyieinent at anes, 

“ Yon gully is nao mows.” 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 260. 

2. Improperly used for a battle. 

—Not a 8outheron ere eventide, 

Might any longer in that stoiir abide. — 

An hundred at this bruiUiement were kill’d. 

HarnilUm's WaUau, p. 45. 


Fr. hrouUler, to quarrel. This has probably a Gothic 
origin ; Su.-O. hrylla, fotrbrilla, to embrofl, a frequen- 
tative from hry, anc. bryd-a, vexare, turbare. 

To B RUMBLE, v. n. 'To make a hollow 
murmuring noise, as that of the rushing or 
agitation of water in a pool, S. O. 

**The sun was gaon down, an* I could hear the sugh 
of the hrumhling pool — sae down I claps close by the 
side o’t.” Blackw. Mag. Nov, 1820, p. 203. * 

Teut. brummel-en, rugire, mumro, from hratnim-en, 
Belg; hromm-en, to buz*, to sound ; Dan. brumm-er, to 
roar ; Isl. bru7rd~a, murmurare ; bromm-a,' id. 

A.-S. bremm-an, fromere. 

BRUMMIN, part, pr, A term, in its proper 
use, applied to a sow when she desires the 
boar, Fife, Border; Brimming id. Loth, V. 
Bueemtn. 

To BRUND, Bruind, v. n. 1. To emit 
sparks, as a flint does when struck.— 
brundin, the fire flies from it, S. B. Su.-G. 
brinn-ay to burn, 

2. To glance, to sparkle; applied to the eye as 
expressing either love or anger, Perths. 

“Robbie came o'erby ae gleamin’, an’ bo^de a 
crackin ; 1 saw Eppio stealin’ a toct at him, an^ tryin’ 
to hod the blink that hrubukt in lier e’e, when he coost 
a look till her o’er the ingle,” Campbell, i. 331. 

“ Ho fidged in his chair, an’, at the lang run, his e’en 
begude a bnundin like elf candles.” Campbell, tUsup. 

Also used in relation to the stars. 

It was upon a Martinmas night. 

The dowiest time o’ the year j 
Yet the nord was bleezin’ wi’ livin' light, 

And the starns war broondm’ fu' clear, 

MS. Poem. 

Bruindin, 8. The emission of sparks, &c, 

Bkunds, Brunpis, Brwndys, 8. pL 1. 
Brands, pieces of wood lighted. 

Women and barnys on Wallace fast thai cry, 

On knoi|||iiai fell, and askit him mercy. 

At a quartar, cjuhar fyr had nocht ourtayn, 

Thai tiik thaim out fra that castell oft’ stayn. 

Syne bet the fyr with Wwndvs brym and bauld. 

The rude low rai&s full heych abowu that hauld. 

♦ Wallace, viii. 1052. MS. 

It is here given as in MS., that bein^ omitted in Perth 
edit., and let print^xl for bet. In edit. 1648, brands is 
used for brwn^Si This appears to be the primary 
sense. ’ 

2. As used by Barbour, it seems to signify th^ 
remains of burnt wood, reduced to the state 
of charcoal, and as perhaps retaining some 
sparks, 

Jhone Crab, thai hud his gor all yar. 

In his fagaldis has set the fyr ; 

And our the wall syne can thaim wyr, 

And brynt the sow WVLnrxmdis, bar. 

lia/rhowr, xvU. 706. MS. 

This word occurs also in MS. Wall, where it is 
printed brands, 

Peill byggyns brynt, that worthi war and wicht ; ' 

Gat nane away, knaiff, captaUe, nor knycht. 
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Quhen hrundia fell off rafftreis thaim amang, 

Sum mdly ralss in byttir ,payny8 strang, 

Sum nakyt brynt.— 

WaUace, vii. 449. MS. 

3^ The term is still commonly used in Ang., 
only with greater latitude. 

It ia said of a garment or any thing com 
worn out, Theresa no a hrund of it to the fore^ t 
not a fra^ent or vestige of it remaining. 

A.-S. orond may be the origin ; as m the second 
sense it merely denotes a firebrand almost entirely 
bnmt out. As used, however, 8. B. it would seem 
allied to Isl. hrun^ extremitas rei ; Vercl. 

Bronde is the O. E. orthography of what is now 
written brand, Bronde of fyro t^r.] tison,” i.e. a 
firebrand. V. Palsgr. B. iii. F. 22, a. 

BRUNGLE, 8, A job, a knavish piece of 
business, Clydes. 

This seems originally the same with Brangle, v. 

BRUNSTANE, «. Sulphur, brimstone, 
Ayrs. 

Wi’ ftcalding brunstane and wi’ fat, • 

They flamnvd his carcass weel wi’ tiiat. 

Jacobite Relics^ ii. 203. 

Germ, bom-ateen id. q. petra ardens, says Kilian ; 
• from Belg. bom-en ardere. 

Brunstane, adj. Of or belonging to sul- 
phur, S. 

Be there gowd where he’.s to bcek, 

He’ll rake it out o’ hrumMane srneek. 

Jacobite Relics f ii. 200. 

BrunstANE-match, s. a match dipped in 
sulphur ; vulgarly denominated a spunk, S. 

* Zeal catches tiro at a slight spark a.s fast as^ bruti’ 
atane. matchf observed the secretary.” Tales of my 
Landlord, 2 8er. ii. 142. 

BRUNT, adj. Keen, eager, Pertlis. 

Isl.' brun^af currere ; brund-r, ovium appetitus co- 
eundi ; synou. Teut. hrumty ardor ; catulitio. 

BRUNT, pret, and part. pa. Burned, or 
burnt, S. 

“ Eftir this, they herriod and firnn^the toun of Stir- 
ling. — The haill landia of Dalkeith were bnmt and 
destroyed.” Pitscottie’s Cron. p. 184. 

Brunt, part, pa. Burned ; a term used in 
various games, Clydes. 

In curlingj when a stone is improperly touched, or 
impeded in its course, it is saidkto.be brunt. If thus 
illegally touched by one on the othbr.side, the move is 
lost, the stone being thrown off the course ; if by one 
on the opposite side, the owner has a right to place it 
in th^ course whore he pleases. In Blindman’s-buff, 
ho who is twice crowned or touched on the head, by 
the taker^ or him who is hoodwinked, instead of once 
only, according to the law of the game, the person 
taken is said to bo hrunty and regains his liberty. 

Bruntlin, 8. A burnt moor, Buchan. 

Probably corr. from brunt land. 

Come sing wi’ me o’ things wi* far mair feck. 

An’ nao wi* daflln owre the bruntlin geek. 

Tarraa's Poems, p. 119. 

Bruntlin, adj. Of or belonging to a burnt 
. moor, ibid. 


Thou kens, wi’ thy great gift o’ loar— 

Thae phantoms, imps, air specters wil’, 

That pest our ha’s wi’ frightfu’ sqnile, 

An’ that skim.s the bi'untUn soil, 

O’ [on] brunt breem-sticks. 

Ibid: p. 40, 41. 

BRU8, 8, Force, impetus. 

Not so feirsly the fomy riuer or flude 

Brekis ouer the bankis, on spait qnlien it is wod, 

And with his Irrua and fard of watir broun, 

The dykys and the schorya betis douu. 

Doug. Virgil^ 55. 34. 

Non sic, aggeribus riiptis quum spumeus aiunls 
Exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles. Virg. 

Rudd, renders this brushy os if it were the same with 
the E. word. But this, as signifying “a rude assault, 
a shock,” although classed by Johns, with brunh, “an 
instrument for rubbing,” and derived from Fr. brossty 

* is radically a different word. 8ax. bruya-eny and 
Germ, braua-eny signify, to make a noise ; Belg. 
brugsach-pjiy to foam or roar like the sea. Ihre, after 
rendering Su.-G. hrua-ay sonare, niurmurare, adds; Do 
aquis cum impetuVuentibus aut fluctibus maris ; which 
is the very idea conveyed by the word as here used. 
Perhaps it is originally the same with A.-S. beraea-any 
impetuose proruero. 

To BRUS, Brusch, v, a. To force open, to 
press up. 

Scho gat hym with-in the duro : 

That sowne thai bruasgdy wp in the Hnre. 

Wynloumy viii, 13. 70. 
Wpe he stwrly hruHchyd the dure, 

And laid it flatlyngis in the flure. 

Ibid. V. 93. 

Sax. Sicamb. hruga-eny premere, strepore. Perhaps 
this is as natural an origin, as any of those to which 
E. bruUf lias been traced. 

To BRUSCH, V, ??. To burst forth, to nish, 
to issue with violence. 

With fell fechtyng off wapninya groundjTi kegny 
Blud fra byrnois was bnismgt on the greyn. 

WaUace, x. 28. MS. 

This is the reading in MS. instead of clegny v. 27. 

ainl bruachyty edit. 

Furtli btntschis the saule with stremes grete of blude. 

• Voug. Virgil, 353. 33. 
The how cauerne of his wouiido ane lliule 
Furth bruschit of the blaknit dedly blude. 

Ibid. 303. 10, V. BrU8, s. 

BRUSE, Buoose, Bruise, s. To ride the 
hr use. To run a race on horseback, at a 
wedding, S. 

This custom is still preserved in the country. Those 
who are at a w’eddiug, especially tlie younger part of 
the company, who are conducting the bride from her 
own house to the bridegroom’s, often set off at full 
speed, for the latter. This is called, riding the bruae. 
Ho who first reaches the house, is said to win the hrme. 
At Brooses thou had ne’er a fellow, 

For pith an’ speed. 

Rurna, iii. 142. 

“Last week, a country wedding having ridden 
through the town of Paisley, three of the party veiy 
imprudently started for the Brooze, as it is called, and 
ill one of the public streets rode down a young child, 
whoso thigh l^ne was unfortunately broken,” Bklin. 
Even. Courant, Feb. 11. 1805. 

Jamie and Jolmnie raann ride in the hroose, 

' For few like them can sit in the saidle ; 

An’ Willie Cobraith, the best o’ bows, 

Is trysted to jig in the barn wi’ hU fiddle. 

TannahUL'a Poema, Ed, 1870. 
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2. Mctaphr, to strive, to contend in whatever 
way. 

To thittk to ride or rin tho hruxse 
Wi’ them ye name, 

I’m sure my hailin’, feckless muse 
Wa’d be to blame; 

R, QaUoway*8 Poerns^ p. 156. 

Sibb. derives this from Tout, broes-en, to rush like a 
hurricane. But tliis v. is appropriated to the violent 
rushing of Wind or water. I have been inclined to 
think, that bruse must have some relation to a wed- 
ding, and might perlians be allied to Moes-G. hrufh^t 
Germ, bniuty sponsa, Bclg. bruyen^ married, brxiylofty 
Su.-G. broollop, a wedding, a bridal, which Hire de- 
lives from hrud, bride, and lofwa^ spoiidere, to engage ; 
C. B. priodasy nuptiao. 

Thus, ter ride the hru^e, seemed literally to signify to 
“ride tlio wedding;” in the same manner in which Wb 
say, to “ride the market,” when tho magistrates of the 
town ride in procession round the gi'Oimd, on which a 
market is to be held, and as it were legally inclosed, 
8 . 

But I have lately met with an account of a custom 
of the same kind, which was common in the North of 
England seventy or eighty years ago, and which sug- 
gests a different etymon. 

“ Four [young men] with tho\r horses, wero waiting 
without ; they saluted tho Bride at the church gate, 
and immediately inoim ting, contended who should first 
(larry home the good news, “and win what they called 
the KaUf^' a smmeing prize of Spice- Brothy which stoofl 
ready prepared to reward the victor in this singular kind 
of race.” Brand’s Popular Antiq. p. 336. 

As this is undoubtedly the same custom with ours, 
riding the bruse must mean nothing more than riding 
for the hro8f\ broths or kaiL Thus brtise is merely the 
A.-S. pi. briirati, from brkc. 

Another custom, which has the same general origin, 
is retained in the North of England, and is thus de- 
scribed. 

“ To run for the brtde-dooj\ is to start for a favour 
given by the biide to be run for by the youths of the 
neigh l>ourhood, who wait at the church-door till the 
marriage-ceremony is over, Tind from thence run to 
the bride’s door. The prize is a ribbon, which is made 
up into a cockade, and worn for that day in the hat of 
the winner. If the di8t.ance is great, such as two or 
three miles, it is usual to ride for the bride-door. In 
Scotland the prize is a mess of brose ; tho custom is 
there called running for the brose.” 01. Grose, Suppl. 
V. Brkk and Bko.se. 

* BRUSH, s. To gie a brush at any kind of 
work, to assist by working violently for a 
short time, S. 

This is a very slight deviation from the sense of the 
E. tenn, os denoting “ a rude assault.” 

Dan. brua-er^ to rush. 

BRUSHIE, adj. Sprucely dressed, or fond 
of dress ; as, He’s a little brushie fallow/’ 
Roxb, 

Teut. }y)vnj8^ spuma, hruys-en, spumare. 

BRUSJT, part, pa. Embroidered. 

TliO sone Pur.'jevaiid gyd wes grathit I ges, 

Jiru8it with a greiiie tre, giidly and gay. 

IJomatfi, ii. 7. MS, 

Arcena Arcentis son stude on the wall, — 
lliH^niautyll of the purpourc iberyne, 

With iicdil werk brusU riche and fyne. 

Doug, Virgily 298. 13. 


This seems to have a common origin with Browdyn, 
id. q.v. 0 

L. B. bruad-tis and brvst-us, acupictns ; Dtt Cange. 
V. Burdk, 8, 

Briiskness, «. Unbecoming freedom of speech, 
rudeness, incivility, S. 

“There hath been (I gr^t) too much hrusJ^sa used 
to superiors j I wish ministers had never given ooca- 
sion thereby to many to entertain hard thoughts of any 
in tho ministry.” R. Douglasse’s Serm. at the Down- 
sitting of Parliament, A. 1661, p, 26. 

Fr. bruse^ brusque, rash ; rude, uncivil. V. Bbuisk. 

To BRUSSEL, Brushel, v. n. To rush, 
forward in a fierce and disorderly way, Ayrs. 
V. Breessil. 

BRUSSLE, 8. Bustle, Loth. V. Breessil. 

This 8. evidently acknowledges a common origin 
with A. Bor. “to bmzzle, to make a great ado, or stir.” 
Thoresby, Ray’s Lett. p. 324. 

Perhaps from A.-S. brastl-ian, murmurare, crepere. 

To BRUST, V. n. To burst. 

- “ In this great extremitie, he bruateth out in prayer, 

and cravoth of God, that ho wald withdrawe his hand 
from him for a space. ” Bruce’s Eleven Senn. V. 3. b. 

“He that eats quhile [till] he brusts, will be the 
worse while ho lives.” S. Prov. “ A jocose return to 
them that urge us to eat.” Kelly, p. 146. 

It is also used as tho pret. 

“Bairns mother brust never;” S. Prov. — “because 
she will keep meat out of her own mouth, and put it 
into theirs.’* Kelly, p. 62. 

Teut. brosUen, hrust-en, Sw. hrist-a, id. 

Brusury, s. Embroidered. 

Of nodil werk al brusit was his coto, 

His hosing schaue of werk of Barbary, 

In portrature of subtil brusury, 

D(Mg, Virgil, 393. 14. 

Teut. boordurael, id. V, Browdyn. 

BRUTE, 5. Report, rumour ; the same with 
E. bruit. 

“Strabo perchance may be pardoned, for that in 
his time that part of the world was not sufficientlie 
explored, and nee therefore have but followed the un- 
certane brute. Descr. of the Kingdome of Scotlande. 
V. ^80 Bell. Cron. ii. 175, Ed. 18&. 

BRUZZING, s, A term used to denote the 
noise made by bears. 

— “ Mioling of tygers, hruxdng of bears, ko, Urqu- 
hart’s Rabelais. V. Cheeping. 

Teut. bruye-en, rugire, strepere. 

BRWHS, 8. V. Bru3. 

Tlian thai layid on dwyhs for dwyhs, 

Mouy a rap, and mony a bnohs. 

Wyntown, viiL 16. 20. 

Mr. Maepherson conjectures that this is bruise j as 
duryhs is dusch or blow. But it seems the same with 
Brus, 8., q. v. 

To BU, Bue, V, n; To low. It properly de- 
notes the cry of a calf, S. 

Tliis is often distinguished from mm, which ddnotes 
the lowing of a cow ; to mae, signifies, to bleat as a 
sheep, while the v. bae is used with respect to a lamb. 
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The only word to which this might seem allied is 
Lat. hoo,^^ret id. But perhaps it is formed from the 
sound. 

BU, Boo, «. 1 . A sound meant to excite terror, 

S.,- 

BoOj is a wprd that’s used in the North of Scot- 
land to frighten crying children.” Presbyterian Elo- 
quence, p. 138. 

2s A bugbear, an object of terror; Ibid. The 
passage is too ludicrous for insertion. 

This may be from as denoting a sound in imi- 
tation of the cry of a calft often used to frighten chil- 
dren. But perhaps it is rather allied to Belg. hauw, a 
spectre. This word occurs in Teut. in hietebauw^ byte- 
bauw, larva, spectrum, Biete is from biet-en^ byt-en, 
mordere, q. the devouring goblin ; as in character re- 
sembling our Oyr-carlin» 

Bu-koW, 8. Any thing frightful, as a scare- 
crow, applied also to a hobgoblin, S. 

From bUt and kotv, cow^ a goblin. V, Cow. 

Bu-MAN, 8. A goblin ; ‘the devil, S., used as 
Bukow, 

Teut. bulleman signifies, larva, a spectre. But per- 
haps our tenn is rather from bu and man, 

BUAr, 8. A lanthorn. V. Bowet. 

BUB, Bob, A blast, a gust of severe 
weather. 

Ane blusterand bub^ out fra the north braying, 

Gan oner the foreschip in the bak sail ding. 

Doxvg. ViryUf 16. 19. 

— The heuynnys all about 

With felloun noyis gan to rummyll and rout ; 

Ane bxib of waddir folio wit in the taill. 

Thik schour of rane mydlit full of haill. 

Ibid. 105. 26. PI. buhbis, 62. 65. 

• Rudd, views this word as fonned from the sound. 
But there is no reason for the supposition. I would 
rather derive it from Sw, hy^ a gust, a squall, as the 
primitive ; although it may be allied to Isl. bobbe, 
malum, noxae ; or E. bob, to beat, as denoting the 
suddenness of its impulse. Gael, bobgoumach, how- 
ever, is rendered “ a blast,” Shaw. 

* BABBLE, fl. 1. As much snot as comes 
from the nose at once, S. 

“There is a great bubble at your nose. DigUt the 
bubbles frae your nose, wean,” S. 

2. In pi. snot, S. ; hibhles^ Aberd. 

To Bubble, v. n. To shed tears in a sni- 
velling, blubbering, and childish way, S. 
Bibble, Aberd. 

To Bubble and greet, a vulgar phrase de- 
noting the act of crying or weeping, pro- 
perly as conjoined with an effusion of mucus 
from the nostrils, S. 

“John Knox— left her [Q. Mary] bubbling and greet- 
ing, and oame to an outer court where her Lady Maries 
were fyking and dancing ; he said, O brave ladies, a 
brave world if it would lost, and heaven at the hinder- 
end ; but fy on that knave Death, that will seize upon 
these bodies of yours, and where will all your ^ 
and flinging be then ?” Walker’s Remark. Passages, 

p. 60 . 


The V. to Bubble is sometimes used by itself to denote 
the eflusion of tears : — 

And 08 he spoke these words, the tears 
Cam buhhtin doun his cheeks. 

• Ajax's Speedk, &c. 

BUBBLY, adj. Snotty, S. A. Bor. 

“The bairn has a bubbly nose. North.” Gl. Grose. 

Bubblyjock, 8, The vulgar name for a 
turkey cock, S. synon. Polliecochj S. B. 

** Bubbly Jock, A turkey cock. Scotch.'* Grose’s 
Class. Diet. 

“ * Now Maister Angis, I sail thank ye for a priein d’ 
ye’re bubbly-jock.* To arrest the flow of his wit, Angus 
eagerly invited him to partake of a turkey he was cutt- 
ing up. ‘Be doin’, be doin’,’ cryed he.” Saxon and 
Gael, i. 61. 

The name seems to have originated from the shape 
of his comb, which has considerable resemblance to 
the snot collected at a dirty child’s nose. For the 
same reason, in the North of E., motergoh is the name 
given to “ the red part of a turkey’s head Grose. 

BUCHT, 1 ?. Abending; a fold. ^Iso a pen 
in which ewes are milked.] V. Boucht. 

“ Will ye go to the cwe-buchis, Marion ?” 

Ramsay's T. T. Mis. 

BUCHT, Bught, 8. A measure of fishing 
lines, being fifty-five fathoms, Shetl. 

“ The ordinary complement of lines is 120 bughts, 
each bught 55 fathoms long, with hooks at the inter- 
vals of four fathoms, or 14 hooks on each bught. The 
whole is 6600 fathoms or 7i miles, mounted with 
about 1600 hooks.” Agr. Surv. Shetl. 88. 

Evidently from the different folds in these lines. 
V. Bought, s. a curvature. 

BUOK,*«. The carcase of an animal. 

— “Be certano privat personis for thair awin cora- 
moditie transporting in England yeirlie woll, scheip, 
and nolt, abone the nowmer of ano hundreth thowsand 
pundis, — sic derth is rasit in the cuntrie that ane 
mutton buck is deirar and far surmountis the piice of 
ane boll of quheit.” Acts Ja. VI. 1592, Ed. 1814, p. 
577. 

The same with Bouk, Buik, q. v. 

BUCK, 8. The beech-tree. 

“There is in it also woodes of buck, and deir in 
them.” Descr. of the Kingdonie of Scotlando. 

A.-S. hoc, Su.-G. bok, Tout, buecke, fagiis. V. Buik, 
Buk, a book. 

To BUCK, V. n. To aim at any object, to 
push, to butt, Berths. 

Alem. bock-en to strike ; whence Wachter derives 
bock, a he-goat, although the etymon may well be in- 
verted. Su.-G. bock, impulsus, ictus. 

To BUCK outf V. n. To make a gurgling 
noise, as liquids when poured from a strait - 
necked bottle, S. ; probably formed from the 
sound. 

To BUCK and CRUNE, a phrase used to 
denote the evidences given of the greatest 
solicitude for the possession of any thing. 

Ye needna insist on’t, for ye sanna get it, 
if ye soud buck and crune for’t Dumfr. 
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It is supposed to refer to the conduct of the huckt 
when rutting, in expressing his eagerness for the doe. 
Isl. huck‘it and Gei-ra. bock-eriy signify to strike with 
the horns, to butt, from hock^ oervus, caper. To crune 
is to emit a hollow sound, as cattle d« when dissatis- 
fied. V. Croyn. 

An harte helowyth and a hucke greynyth I lynde : 

And eche roobucke certayn bellyth by kynde. 

Bokt of St. Alban' Sf D. ii. b. 

BUCKALEE. 

Buckaler, huckalo^ btLcka^ bonnie belly horn ; 

Sae bonnie and sae brawly as the cowie cows the corn. 

The above is the call which is used to negligent 
herds, who allow the cows to eat the corn, Mearns. 
Fancy might here find out a resemblance to Isl. huck-a, 
subigeco, domare, or Su.-O. buck-Oy inflectere, as a call 
to drive the cows to the lea. But it will often be 
found vain lalK)ur to endeavour to seek an origin for 
those traditionary rliymos ; especially as in many in- 
stances the terms seem to liavo originally had no pro- 
per meaning. 

BUCKASIE, BucK.vcr, s. A species of 

buckram or callimanco. 

“It<jm, by the King’s command, 6 quarters of 
bnekacy, for a doublate to littill Bell, 10 a.” Acc*. 
John Bishop of Gla.agow, Treasurer to K. James 111. 

A. 1474. Borthwick’a Remarks on Brit. Antiq. p. 131. 

— “ Decretifl - that Robert Reid sail content & 
pave — to Thomas Andersono, &c. five lung govnys, 
a doublat of biikkesi/y w* a wylc cot of quhit in it.” 
Act. Audit. A. 1478, p. 83. 

** Buckoji^iey the haill peecc contcining two half pee- 
ccs, xl.” Rates. A, 1611. Buckasayy Rates, A. 1670. p 
Fr. hoccasiny a kind of fine buckram, resembUng J 
taffeta ; also calliman^oe ; Cotgr*. S 

BUCKAW, tlie name given to the short game, 
by which a hompelj or match at qiirlingy is ! 
generally concluded, Lanarks. 

Perhaps from backaw, q. the game which hacks or 
aucceedi^all the rest. It might be traced, however, 
to Isl. burk-a, domare, subigere, and all, omnis; q. that 
which settles all, “ the conquering game.” 

BUCK13EAN, The name, according to 
some, given in Koxb. to the common trefoil. 

It seems rather to be the Menyanthes Tri/oUata, 
Mai^sh trefoil, or boy-heon. It grows very like a f}ean. 
The j>eoplo in the South of S. infuse and drink it for 
its medicinal virtues. 

In Sweden, Trefoil is called hochblad by the in- 
habitants of Scania, (Linn. Flor. Suec. No. 173); q. 
tlic goat’s bhule or leaf. For the same reason, as would 
bccm, in another Swcilish province it is denominated 
getklofvnny, ibid. Buckluan is an E. word, however, 
and has been most probably borrowed by our borderers. 
Skinner writes bucks-bearis, and derives it from Teut. 
hocksbooiien, faba hirciua ; adding, that there is no 
resemblance between water trefoil and beans, although 
a ^eat deal between lupins and them. 

There seems little reason to doubt that this word has 
)>een trafismitted from tjie ancient Bclgic 'inhabitants 
of Britain. 

BUCKER, 8. A name given in to a species 
of whale, West of »S. ^ 

“Grampus, or Buckn\ Delphinus Orca,” Linn., is 
mentioned as a fish found in the frith of GlydCj Glas- 
gow, Statist. Acc. v. fi35. This, elsewhere, by nu^toke, 

18 eenfounded with the poi’poisc! P. Dumbarton, ibid, 
iv. 22. 


BUOKETIE, B. The name given to the paste 
used by weavers in dressing theif weM, S. 
O.; eorr. from Buch-wheat^ the ^ain from 
which it is made. 

BUCKIE, Buckt, 8. 1. Any spiral shell, of 
whatever size, S. 

Neptune gave first his awful Trident, 

And Pan the honis gave of a Bident 
Triton, his trumpet of a BuckU 
Propin’d to him, was largo and luckie, 

Muse's Threnodis, p. 2. 

The roaring huckie, Buccinum undatum, Linn, is 
the common great wholk. 

This is what Sibb. calls the Great Bukky; Fife, p. 
1.34. He is supposed to mve the name of Vog Buckyt 
to some varieties of the Buccinum Lapillus, or Massy 
Whelk. V. Note, ibid. 

The name luckie is also given to the small black 
whelk, which is commonly sold in the markets, Turbo 
littoreus, Liiin. « 

And there wfil bg partans and buckies, ' 
Hpeldens riid haddocks anew. 

Ritsoii's S. Songs, i. 211. 

“ Upon the sand by John Groat' 8 House are found 
many small pleasant buckies and shells, beautified with 
diverse colours, which some use to put upon a string 
as beeds, and accounted much of for their rarity. 
Brand’s Orkn. and Shetl. Isl. p. 139. 

“Cypraea pooticulus, or John o' Groat's lucky ^ is 
found on all the shores of Orkney.” Neill’s Tour, p. 
16. 

This name is appropriated in Shetl. to one species 
of whilk : — 

“Murex Despectus. Buckie, Largo Wilk,” Ed- 
inonstone’s Zctl. ii. 323. 

This word, although used through the whole of S. 
seems to be peculiar to this country. It is most proba- 
bly derived from Teut. huck-en, to bow, to bend, as this 
expresses the twisted form of the shell. Thus Lincolns, 
and S. mlk, used in the same sense, (A.-S. weak,) is by 
Skinner supposed to bo from A.-S. wealc-an, volvere, 
rcvolvere ; Because this kind of shell is wreathed into 
a spiral form. Wachter obsorves, that Germ, bug 
anciently denoted every thing that imitated the bend- 
ing of a circle. This derivation is confirmed by the 
metaph. use of the word. For, 

2. A perverse or refractory person is thus de- 
nominated with an epithet conjoined ; as, a 
thYawn buckie, and sometimes, in still harsher 
language, a DeiPa buckie, S. 

Gin ony aour-mou’d giniiug bucky 
Ca’ mo conceity kockling chucky ; 
ril answer sine, Gao kiss your Lucky. 

Bamsay's Poems, ii. 350. 

“ Ere he reached the end of the long avenue, — a ball 
whistled past him', and the report of a pistol was 
heard. ‘It was that deeviCs buckle, Callum Beg,’ said 
Alick, ‘1 saw him whisk away through amang the 
reiscs.” Waverley, iii. 133. 

“ I dinna ken what I’m to do wi’ this deil's buckk ; 
— he’s like the tod’s whelps, that grow aye the lapger 
the waur.” Perils of Man, ii. 39. 

1 find the phrase dyiU, i.e. doitU luckie^ used. 

1 taul her how our neibour Mause 
Ca’d him a dytit huckie.—Tarras'a Poems, p. 108. 

Buckie Ingram, that species of crab denomi- 
nated Cancer bernardus, Newhaven, 
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Buckie fuiNS, A periwinkle; Turbo terebra, 
Linn. This name is. used in the vicinity of 
Leith. These shells are also called waters 
stoups. 

Buckie-ruff, a wild giddy boy, or romping 
girl, Fife. Huff seems synon. with Ruffcy 

q. V. 

BUCKIE, 8. A smart blow, especially on the 
chops, Aberd., Mearns. 

SIi.-G. hocky iinpulBUS, ictus ; Alem. bock-eny fori re. 

BUCKIE, 8. Apparently the hinder quarters 
of a hare, Banffs. 

Than Rohie oliarj^’d his ffun wi' slugs 
To spice her hackip. 

Taylor* 8 S, Porms^ p. 91 . 

Tout, huyeky venter ; et utems. 

BUCKIE-TYAUVE, A struggle, a wrest- 
ling-match, in good humour. “ A back ie- 
tyauve in the rockel,” a struggle in the porch, 
Banffs. 

From IbI. buck-ay subigerc, domarc, or bokkiy vir 
grandis, and tyauvcy the act of tousing, V. Taavk, 
and Buck IK, a blow. 

BUCiCISE, 8, A smart stroke, Aberd. 

To Buokise, i\ a. To beat with smart strokes, 
ib. 

Tent, hoock-euy hok-cuy tuiidere, piilsare, batiiere, Fr. 
hu(}u-ery Germ. boch-eHy beuk-cuy Su.-G. bok-a, id. The 
origin geems to be Gci-ni. bocky lal. buck-Vy a ram, or 
goat, 349 striking with its horn. Tsl. buck-ay calcitraro 
quasi jumenta ; beria o<j buckay ferire et verberaro ; (h 
Andr. p. 41, 

To BUCKLE, V, a, 1. To join two pei*sons 
in marriage ; used in a low or ludicrous 
sense, S. 

Soon they looM, and «oon ware huckledy 
Nane took time to think and rue. 

Mac.neilVa PoeniSy i. 10. 

2, To-Btichle loith a person, to bo so engaged 
in an argument as to have the worst, Fife. 

3. To he Buckled with a thing, to be so en- 
gaged in any business as to be at a loss to 
accomplish it. In this sense it is said, 
was fairly buckled Fife. 

To Buckle, r, n. To be married, S. 

— “ May, though it is the sweetest month in a* the 
year, is the only month that nobo<ly in the notth 
country ever thinks o’ buckling in — it w^ould be looked 
on as a mere tempting of Providence.” Reg. Ualton, 
iii. 163. 

The vulgar are here made to assigji a very odd reason 
for this superstition. 

— ‘‘That poor silly Jeezabel, our Queen Mary, 
married that lang-legged ne’er-do*weel, Damley, in 
the month of May, and ever sinsyne, the Scots folk 
have regarded it as no canny.” Ibid. p. 164. 

Although, for the oddity of the fancy, the ingenious 
author of this work has carried the prejudice no fai’ther 
back than to the age of our unhappy queen, he must 


know well that it is of far greater antiquity. It has 
evidently been transmitted from the times of heathen- 
ism. Whether our ancestors had bori*o wed it imme- 
diately from the Romans, I cannot pretend to say. 
But it is certain that this suiierstition existed among 
them in its full force. They also excluded the whole 
of this month from all connubial honours ; being per- 
suaded that the nuptials celebrated during May would 
be unlucky and shoi't-lived. 

Nec viiliiae taeilis eailein, nec virginis apta 
'I'empora ; quae nupsit, nee diulurna fuit. 

Hac quo(|iie de causa, si te proverbia taiigunt, 

Meuse iiialas Maio uiibere vulgus ait. 

OvUi, Fast. L. V. 487. 
Or, as it is rendered by Massey ; — 

These days are oin’nous to the nuptial tye, 

For she wlio marries tlien ere long will <lie ; 

And let me Iiere remark, the vulgar say, 

Unlucky are the wives tliat wed in May. 

To Buckle tOj v. n. To join in marriage, S. 

To her came a rewaylM draggle, 

Wha had bury’d wives anew. 

Ask’d her in a manner legal, 

Gin she wadna buckle loo [r. to]. 

Train's Poetical Jlrveries^ p. 64. 

BubiCLE-TiiE-BEOGARS, 8. Oiic wlio mames 
others in a clandestine and disorderly man- 
ner, S. 

There is the same analogy in Belg. koppclanVy a 
pander, from koj)pcl(Hi to couple, to make a match. 

BUCKSTURDIE, adj. Obstinate, Stratli- 
more. 

Perhaps q. stiff as a he-goat ; from Isl. bocky caper, 
and stird-nry rigidus. Or the first syllable may be from 
Genn. bock-erty to butt, to push with the horn. 

BUCKTOOTH, s. Any tooth that juts out 
from the rest, S. 

8ibb. derives this from BokSy q. v. It is i)erhaps 
allied to Su.-G. boky rostriuq. 

Among the many kinds of aobrignet used by our fore- 
fathers to ilistinguish indivijluals who had the same 
name, none was more common than one bciiTowed fi’oin 
some bodily imperfection. Thus we find a i^crson of 
the name of Stewart characterised from the projection 
of one or more of his teeth. 

“ Schir Thomas Boyde was slane be Alexander 
Stewart buktuth and his somies.” Addiciouii to Scottia 
Cornillis, p. 3. 

BUD, Bude, V, irnpers. Behoved. 

Wlien first this war i’ France l>cgaii. 

Our blades bade hac a meddlin’ naiub 

Ilogy's Scot. l*astoralSy }). 15. V. Boot. 

Bude-be, 8. An act which it behoved one in 
duty to perform, Clydes, 

Budna, behoved not, might not, Roxb. 

Fu’ weol T keu’d a’ uiglit she budua stay, 

But bude come back, an’ eerie wjw the way. 

A. Scott* s PoeuiSy 1811, p. 96. 

BUD, 8» A gift ; generally one that is meant 
as a bribe. 

na man to the King eirand apeik, 

Bot gif we get ane bud ; or ellia we sal it breik. 

And quhan thay ar full of sic wraiig win, 

lliay get thair leif ; and hniigryar cums in. 

Sa acliarp ar thay, and narrowlie can gatlder, 

Thay pluck the puir, as thay w'ar powand hadder ; 

R 2 
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And taks huh fra men baith neir and far ; 

And ay the last ar than the first far war. 

Priests of p. 2k 

“All ju^eis sail gar the assysowria sweir in the 
making of tnair aith, qnhen thay ar chargit to asaysia, 
that thay nouther haue. tivne, nor sail tak ineicl iia bmldis 
of ony partio ; And gif ouy sic bo geuin, or hecht, or 
ony prayer maid befoir the geuing out of the declara- 
. tioun and determinatioun of the assysouria ; the said 
aifsysouris sail opinly reueill the huddis^ giftia, or pray- 
aris, and the quantitic and manor thairof to the juge 
in plane court.” Acta Ja. I. 1436. c. 155 edit. ; 1566. 
c. 138. Murray. 

At first view one might suppose that this were ori- 
ginally the same with bod, an otfer or proffer. But 
the last passage, and many othera that might bo quoted, 
determine the sense otherwise. JJuddes taking, Ja. V. 
1450. c. 104, Muiray, is evidently receiving oi gifts or 
bril)es. The following lines fully ctmlinu this ex- 
planation, 

The cnrlis they thikkit fast in chnls, 

Agttue tlio man was mareit, 

With breid and beif, and uthir bnds, 

Sync to the kii'k thaiuo karcit, 

Chron. P. i. 361. 

V. B. hudd, Com. bud, profit, emolument. Or shall 
wc view it as formed from A.-S. hudr, obtnlit, q..the 
bribe tliat has been offered ? Skinner derives it from 
A. '8. bot, coiupenaatio. But as this word is retaine<l 
in 8. in its original form, no good reason can be given 
w hy in one instance it should assume a form so different 
as that of bud. 

To Bud, Budd, r. a. To endeavour to gain 
by gifts, to bribe. 

“The Bishops conceived in their minds, that, if 
King Henry mot with our King, ho would cause him 
to cast down the Al>bays of Scotland, like as he had 
done in England. Therefore they budded the King to 
bide at home, and (jaee him three thousand Pounds hy 
year to sustain his house, of their benefices.” Pits- 
cottie, p. 148. 

“I need not cither hiul or flatter temptations and 
crosses, nor strive to buy the devil, or this malicious 
world by, or redeem their kindness with half a hair’s 
lu-eaiUh of truth : lie, who is surety for his seiwaut 
for good, doth powerfully over-mle all that.” 
Rutherford’s Lett. P. I. ep. li. 72. 

“ I have nothing that can hire or bud grace ; for 
if grace would take hire, it w^erc no more grace.” 
Ibid. Kp. 86. 

Budtakar, s. Oiie who receives a bribe. 

‘ The ane half [of movable guidis] to bo applyit * 
to our soueiuue lonl ; and the uther half to the 
reveilar and tryar of the saidis budtakaris. Aud fur- 
ther decernia and onlanis the saidis budtaknris to he 
di8]>lacct and depriuit simplicitcr of thair ofliccs, 
quhilkis they heir in the College of Justice, and to 
be declarit infame,” Ac. Acts Ja. VI. 1579, Ed. 1814, 
p. 1.53. V. Bud, s, a gift. 

IjUDDEN, pati, pa. Asked, invited : 

' ^‘Tm budden to the waddin,” I am invited 
to the wedding ; (Jnhudden, not invited, 
Koxb. 

BUDGE, s, A kind of bill ; a warlike instru- 
ment. 

Naiie vyle strokis nor w'appinnis h.ad thay tlmro, 

Xoutbir spere, fnulae, .staf, pol ax, swerd, nor mace. 

DrjiKj. V\r(jil, 354. 21. 

This Rudd, renders a bow ; A. -8. bona, Tout. 
bo'jen, arcus.” But more probably, a bolt or javelin, 


as allied to 0. Fr. huge.on, a bolt or arrow with a great 
head. ^ 

Roquefort not only merttions bougeon, but also bouge, 
and boulge, which he oxpl. ; Fileche qui a uiie t^to. 
He gives Bouge distinctly, as eorrespondkig with 
faucUle, a scythe, and serpe, a little bill. 

To BUE, V. n. To low as a bull. Another 
term denotes the lowing of a cow ; Mue^ 
Clydes. 

C. B. bit, huwch, signify both bos, and vacca ; lal. 
bu, annenta. As hauUa, in the last-mentioned lan- 
guage, signifies to low, hence perhaps Belg. hulk-en, id. 

Buf, Baf, a phrase which seems to have been 
formerly used in S. as expressive of con- 
tempt of what another has said. 

“Villox proposed — be quhat vay they sould admit 
thair ministeris ; for said he, gif ve admit thame be 
the impositione of handis, — the lyk vil be askit of vs, 
that ve schau that ve var odmittit to the ministrie vith 
«ik ane ceremonie, be pastoris quha teached in the kirk 
of Scotland befoir vs : Johann Kmnox ansuerit maist 
ivisolutlie, buf, baf, man, ve ar ancs entered, lat se 
quha dar put vs out agane, meiiiiig that thair vas not 
so monic gunnis and pistollis in the cuntrey to put him 
out, as vas to intrud him vith violence.” Nicol Bume, 
F. 128, b. 

Tent, beffe, id. nugae, irrisio, Kilian ; also hoef, 
nobulo, nequam, Su.-G, bof, id, boffua, petulant 
peraons ; Fr. buffoi, vanite, orgueil. Sam buffoi, sana 
moquerio ; Diet. Trev. Hence bnffon, E. buffoon. 

liUFE,.*. Beef, S.B. 

This is nearly allied to Fr. boeuf, id. But perliaps 
it is more immediately coimectotl with Isl. bu/e, cattle ; 
buffe, “domestic auimals, especially cows, goats, and 
sheep,” Verel.; from bv, an ox, cow, goat, or sheep. 
Hero perhaps we have the root of Lat, bos, bovis, 
Enn sa er mestur fiaulldi, er sua fellur nidur sem hufe ; 
“The most of men die like cattle.” 8pecul. Regal, p, 
356. 

To BUFF, V, n. To emit a dull sound, a 
bladder filled with wind does, S. 

He hit him on the wame a wap, 

It buft like ony blediier. 

67/ r. Kirk, st. 11. 

It played buff, S. It made no impression. 

Buff, «. A term used to express a dull sound, 

S. 

Perhaps Fris. a contractu reailire, has a-s 

much anniity as any of the terms mentioned. 

Belg. hoff-en, to puff up the cheeks with wind ; Fr. 
hovff'-er, to puff ; Tent, poff-en, ructare. Germ, bufest, 
a puff-ball; puff-m, sonare, i.e. flare cum sono, pujjjit, 
soiiat, crepat ; Wachter. Bof and po/ are mentioned 
hy Kilian, as denoting the sound emitted by the cheeks 
in consequence of hemg inflated. 

To BUFF, V. a. To buff corny to give grain 
half thrashing, S. 

“ A field of growir^ com, much shaken by the storm, 
is also said to do huffed.'^ Gl. Surv, Nairn. 

“ ‘Why, he has suck’d the monkey so long and so 
often,’ said the boatswain, ‘that the best of him is 
5//J’c^,’” The Pirate, iii. 282. 

“ To au4^k the monkey,'^ to suck or draw wine or any 
other liquor, privately out of a cask, by means of a 
straw, or small tube.” Grose’s Class. Diet. 

“ 'The best of him is 5 m/ 6” a phrase commonly used 
to denote tliat one is declining in life, that one’s natural 
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strength is much gone, 8. Most probably borrowed 
from th thrashing of grain. 

To huff lierrmrfy to steep salted herrings in fresh 
water, and hang them up, 8. 

This word, os used according to the first and second 
mode49 of expression, is evidently the same with Alem. 
huff-euy pulsare; whence Germ, pvff-en, to strike. 
Hence, 

Buff, s. A stroke, a blow, S. 

Tlie buff fio boustcrously abalsit him, 

To the erd he duschyt doim. 

Chr. Kirk, si, 13. 

Fr. honffe, a blow; Germ. Su.-G. puff, id. L. B. 
h^ffay alapa. 

To BUFF out, V. n. To laugli aloud, S. 

Fr. houff-er, to puff, houffee, a sudden, violent, .and 
short blast, huff-ir, to spurt, all appear to have some 
affinity ; as expressing the action of the muscles of the 
face, or the sound emitted in violent laughter. 

iiUFF, s. Nonsense, foolish talk, S. 

Yet nae great ferly Iho’ it be 
Plain buff, wha wad consider me ; — 

I’m no book-lear’d. 

A. NievVs Poems, p. 84. 
Mayhap he’ll think me womlrous vain, 

And ca’t vile stuff ; 

Or say it only gi’es him i>ain 

To read sic huff. 

* Shir ref 8 Poems, p. 338. 

Hence probably the reduplicative, 

BUFF, 8. Skin. Stript to the buff^ stript 
naked, S. 

I know not if this can have any reference to E. huff, 
AS denoting “leather prepared from the nkiti of a 
buflalo,” or huffe, as Cotgr. designs this animal. 

BUFF NOR STYE. The phrase is used 
‘ concerning a sheepish fellow, who from fear 
loses his recollection ; or a foolish one, who 
has scarcely any to lose; Jle coiCd neither 
say buff nor stye, S. i.e. He could neither 
say one thing nor another.” It is also used, 
but, I suspect, improperly, in regard to one 
who has no activity; He has neither huff nor 
stye with him^ S. B. 

It is used in another form ; — to ken, or know, neither 
huff nor stye. 

And first he brought a dozen’d drone. 

And rais’d him up on high, sir, 

Who knew not what was right or wrong, 

And neither buff rurr sty, sir. 

Jacobite Jielics, i. 80. 

“This phrase, it would seem, is used in Ayrs. in a 
form different from all the examples already given, os 
if both these words were verbs. 

“ He would neither hff nor stye for father nor mo- 
ther, friend nor foo ; a’ the king’s forces would na hae 
gart him carry his wife’s head in a wisclike manner to 
the kirk-yard.” The Entail, ii. 140. 

Although this expression is probably very ancient, 
its origin is quite obscure. Tout, hof occurs in the 
sense oi cetewma, as denoting a cheer made by mariners, 
when they exert themselves with united strength, or 
encourage one another. . Should we suppose there w'ere 
any relation to this, stye might be viewed as referring 
to the act of mounting the imrouds, from Su.-G. stig-a, 
to ascend. This, however, is only vague conjecture. 


BUFFER, 8. A foolish fellow; a term much 
used among young people, Clydes. 

Teut. hoef, boeuerie, Su.-G. hofweri, are used in a 
worse sense than the S. word, being rendered, neqiiitia, 
from Tout, hoeve, nebulo. 

But the origin is rather Fr, houffard, often 
puffing, strouting out, swelling with anger,”. Cotgr.; 
from bouff-er, to puff, to swell up, to wax big, 

BUFFETS, 8. pL A swelling in the glands 
of the throat, Ang. {branks, synon.) probably 
from Fr. bouffe^ swollen. 

BUFFETSTOOL, Buffatk-Stule. A 
stool with sides, in form of a square table 
with leaves, when tjiese are folded down, S. 
Lincolns, id. “ A four-legged stool. North. ’ 
Gl. Grose. 

“That Henry Lees — sail restore — xii trunscheouris, 
a pare of tanigeis, ii huffatc sUilis, & a Imkit stule,” i.e. 
one with a back. Act. Audit. A. 1478, p. 07. 

But he has gotten an auld wife, 

And she’s come hirpling linrne ; 

Anti she’s fa’n o’er the buffet-stool, 

And brake her niuiple-bane. 

Herd's Coll. ii. 229. 
Jean brought the buffet-stool iu bye, 

A kebbuck mould .nml mited. 

A. Doufas's Poems, p. 9d. 

Fr. buffet is expl. V)y Borpiefoi’t, Dreswir, w'bich de- 
notes a board for liolding plate, without V>ox or drawer. 

It may have received its name, from its being oft(!ii 
used by the vulgar as a table ; Fr, buffet, a side-board. 

BUFFIE, Buffle, adj, 1. Fat, purfled ; 
applied to the face, 8. Fr. bouffcy blown 
up, swollen, 

2. Shaggy; as, ‘‘a head,” when the hair 
is both copious and dishevelled, Fife ; given 
as synon. with 7\mzie. 

BUFFIL, adj. Of or belonging to the 
buffalo. 

“Ane huffill coit;” Aberd. Reg. A. V. 25. Per- 
haps a kiml of jack or coat of leather stuffed. 

“Belts called buffil Udts, the dozen iii s.” Rates 
A. 1611. “Ilingcrs of bujfflf &c., ibitl. 

In both places it is changed to huff, Rates A. 1070. 
This shew's that the leather we now call buff, was 
originally called buffil, or buffalo. 

BUFFLIN, parL pr. Rambling, roving, un- 
settled ; still running from place to place, 
or engaged in some new project or another ; 
a term generally applietl to boys ; Tweed. 

Fr. hvffelln, of or Ixjlonging to a wild ox ; q. resem- 
bling it. 

BUFFONS, 5. Pantomime dances; so 
denominated from the buffoons, le boufonsy 
by whom they were performed.” Gl. 
Compl. 

— “ Braulis and branglis, buffoons, vitht mony vthir 
lycht dansis.” — Compl. S., p. 102. V. Branglis. 

BVG, pret. Built, S.O. 

But wae be to your ewe-herd, father, 

And an ill deed may he die ; 
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He hug the bought at the Iwck o’ the know, 

AikI a toil ha8 irighteil me. 

MimtreUg Boixlerf iii. 281. 
Ye keu we ioyfu’ bug our mwt, 

And closT It a’ nlwut. 

A. Wilson's PoemSf 1790, p. 189. V. Rco, v, 

Buogen, j)ar<. pa. Built ; from the v. to Bia, 
ClyQes. 

“My brither, — ha’in huggm the draucht— tuke the 
iiaigy to lead him hame, whan, till our amazement, 
wo perceived him to Ihj a’ lashan wi’ sweat.” Edin. 
Mag., Sept. 1818, p. 155. 

BUGABOO, 8. A hobgoblin, Fife; pron. 
<]. huggahu (Gr. r.) 

This might seem corr. from Bogilbo. But perhaps 
we should rather view it as compoundod of 8. hugge^ 
bugbear, and hoo^ a term expressive of terror. V. 
Bu. 

BUG A SINE, s. A name for calico. 

“ Bugaslnes or callico 15 ells the piece — 4s.” Rates, 
A. 1670. 

This is given as a distinct article from Buckasag^ 
though it appears to claim a coiimion origin. 

BUGEj 8. Lamb’s furr; Fr. agnelin^^ Rudd. 

The barges bringis in his buith the broun ami the blak, 
By and besely bayne, bugey beuer and byce. 

Dong. Vitgdy 238 ; b. 12. 

“Item, ane nycht gown of lycht tanny dalmes, 
lynit with blak buge^ and the breist with mertrikis.” 
Inventories, A. 1542, p. 78. 

“Five stikkis of trelye of sindry hewis, huge k 
ane half hunder.” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1490, i>. 158. 

Bug Skin, a lamb’s skin dressed. 

“Five stikkis of trailye, price xxj lb., ane hundreth 
hug ski unis iiYuX anc half hundreth,” Ac. Act. Bom. 
Cone. A. 1491, p. 199. 

“That James Dury sail restore— .ane hundreth />.<</ 
skgnnls^'^ Ac. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1491, p. 199. 

O. E. houge furrey rendereil by Fr. “rommenis, 
peavx dc Lombardie';” Palsgr. B. iii. F. 21. This is 
obviously the same with E. budget “the dressed skin 
or furs of lambs ;” Phillips, 

Fr. hoiige.y E. hmlgPy id. 

BUGGE, 8. A bugbear. V. Boggarde. 

BUGGLE, 8. A bog, a moras.s, S. B. This 
seems to be merely a dimin. from Ir. and E. 
hog. 

BUGHE, Braid of hughe. 

“ He had ressauit aae braid of hughe fra him to cit.” 
Al>crd. Kog. Braidy from the connexion, must signify, 
bread or loaf, Bughe may be corr. from Fr. houchey 
as min de houchc denotes “a very light, very crustie, 
and savoury white bx’ead, full of eyes, leaven and salt,” 
Cotgi’. ; perhaps, as it is also denominated pain rmAlety 
soft breail, de bouche denotes that it is grateful to the 
mouth or taste, q. de bonne bouche. 

BUGIIT, 8. A pen in which the ewes are 
milked. V. Bought. 

BUGIL, Bugill, 8. A buglehorn. 

Ha biiBtnouHlie Boreas his bugill blew 
The dere full demc doim in the dalis drew. 

Doug. Virgily 281. 17. 


A literary friend in E. remarks, that this is, “a 
buirs horn. Bugle and BuUy** he adds, “a/d indeotions 
of the same word ; and in Hampshire, at Newport, 
Fareham, and other towns, the Bugle Inn exhibits the 
sign of a terrific Bull, ” Phillips, indeed, defines Bugle, 
“a sort of wild ox;” and Hulolt, “Buffe, bugle, or 
wilde oxe, Bubalus, Tarandulus, Vrus ;” Abqedar. 

Some derive this, q. buculae comUy the horn of a 
young cow ; others, from Teut. hoghe.ly German, hugel, 
ciu-vatura. The latter term is descriptive of the form 
of the horn. 

BUGLE LACE, apparently a kind of lace 
resembling the small bead called a hugle. 

Bugle lacCy the pound — 1 s.” Ibites, A. 1611. 

BUICK, 

On bnburd syd, the vhirling of the s.and ; 

On steirburd .‘<yd, the roks lay off the land. 

Betuixt the tua, ve tnik .sic taillycweis, 

At hank and buick we .sldppit syndrie scis. 

Montgomery's Poeyns, p. 238. 

Su.-O. hunke is oxpl. Tabulatum navis quo cteli 
injuriae defend untur, a vectoribus et mercibus ; the 
gunwale. But this term more nearly resembles Teut. 
he^ick imi V achipy carina : pars navis, quain alvum, 
uterum, aut ventrem vocant ; navis concavitas. The 
meaning of hank is uncertain. 

BUICK, pret. Court’sied ; from the v. Beck. 

To her «he hies, and hailst her with a jouk, 

I’lie lass paid haine her compliment, and buick. 

Buss' s Hclenoi'Cy p. 66. 

To BUIGE, ti. n. 

I Iiate tljraldoine ; yet man I hnigey and bek, 

And jouk, and nod, sum patroiiii for to pleys. 

Arbuthnoty Maitland Poems, p. 160. 

“ Budge, move about,” Gl. But surely it Signifies 
bow, especially as conjoined with bek; A. *8. bug-an, to 
Ixend. 


BUIK, The body. V. Bouk. 

BUIK, Bukk, p?’el. Baked. 

Ane kiieddin troche, that lay iiitill ane nuke. 

Wald Uald ane boll of flour quhen tluit sclio onik. 

DnnlMTy Maitland PoeniSy 73. 

A. -8. boCy coxJt, from bac-an. 

BUIK, Buk, Buke, Beuk, 5. 1. A book, S. 

Than lay 1 fiirth my briclit huik in l)reid on my kne. 
With mouy lusty letter illuminit with gold. 

Dunbavy Maitland PoemSy p. 60. 
Tlie Prolong of tlie auchtande Bak 
In-tothis chapter now yhe luk. 

WyntowHy viii. Prol, 

2. The Bulky the Holy Bible ; a phrase of re- 
spect resembling Lat. Bihlia, o. Hence, 


To TAK THE Buik, to perform family worship. 


“Our worthy old patriarch, in the fine summer 
evenings, woulcl go with his wife and children to the 
Wardlaw, tlirough some miles of rough road distant, 
— seat himself in the preacher’s place, and take the 
Beaky with his family around him.” — “ Taking the heuk. 
To describe this sublime cei*emony of devotion to God, 
a picture of the Cottar’s Ha’, taken from the more 
pruiiitive times of rustic simplicity, will be most ex- 
pressive and efiectual.” Uromek’s Remains, pp. 19. 
258. 


Germ, buchy Franc. Alem. hiiocfty puachy Belg. hoeky 

A. -8. hoc, Moes-G., Isl., Su.-G., hok, id. 
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It has been generally supposed, that the Northern 
nations giVe *this name to a tKX>k, from the materials 
of which it was first made, ftok signifying a beech-tree ; 
in the same manner as the Latins adopted the designa- 
tion libert which is properly the inner coat of bark, on 
which it was customary for the ancients to write ; and 
the Greeks that of pi^Xos, the papyrus^ because the 
inner bark of this Egyptian reed was used in the same 
manner. 

Buikar, s. Apparently, clerk or book-keeper. 

“Item the said day the Moderator collected fra 
every minister of the presbyterie sex shillings aucht 
pennies for the hying oi Molenis vpone Isay, and de- 
l 3 ruerit the same to John Roche collector to giff the 
buiJcar.** Rec. Presb. Aberd. Life of Melville, ii. 481. 

A.-S. hoceref scriptor, scriba j interx>res. Moes-G. 
hokareis also signifies scriba. 

Buik-larb, Learning, the knowledge ac- 
quired by means of a regular education, S. 

Sometimes, however, it simply signifies instiiictiou 
by means of the hook^ or by letters. A man, who has 
never boon taught to read, says, “I gat nae buik-lare^'' 

S. 

Buik-lear’d, Book-lear’d, aclj . Book- 
learned, 8, 

-I’ll tell you, but a lie. 

I’m no book-leav'd. 

A. NkoVs J*ipems^ p. 84. 

Isl. hoklaerd-ur, id. V. Lake, v. and 8. 

BUIL, 8. Apparently much of the same sig- 
nification with S. Buchty Shetl. V. the v. 

Su.-G. hode, hyUf domuucula. 

To Buil, Build, v. a . To drive sheep into a 
fold, or to house cattle in a byre, Shetl. ; 
synon. with Bucht. 

‘‘That huHdhujf punding, and herding l>e used in a 
lawful way l>efore, or a little after suasetting ; ainl 
that none scare, hound, or break up their uei^ilxmr’s 

S unds and builn, under the pain of £10 Scots, Ixjsides 
nmagos.” Court Laws of Shetland ; Agr. Surv. Shetl. 

p. 2. 

Building, The act of inclosing sheep or 
cuttle, ibid. V. the v. 

BUILYETTIS, Bulyettis, i>l Probably 
pendants. 

“ Ane creill with sum images of allabast [alabaster] 
and builyeUis.'' Inventories, A. 1578, p. 238. 

‘ ‘ Ano creill with sum bulyeUis oi tymmer and pip- 
pennis.” Ibid. 

■ 0. Vr.mbuUeUef omement que le femmes Txirtoiont au 
col; Roquef. Suppl. Bvllettes ; “such bubbles, or Iwbs 
of glasse as women weare for pendants at their eares 
Cotgr. 

BUILYIE, A perplexity, a quandary, 
lloxb. 

Tills might seem, at first view, to be abbreviated 
from Barbulyie, id. But Isl. btdl is explained coufusio, 
and hulUa samen, confundere. The simple sense of the 
V, is to boil. 

BUIR. 

I had buir at myn aiNTi will haiff the 
— Than off pur gold a kiiigis ransoune. 

Wailacey vi. 898. Perth edit. 


This is an error for leuir, in MS., rather ; as it is 
interpreted edit. 1648. 

I wald rather at niiue awn will have thee. 

BUIRE, preL Bore, brought forth, S. 

“ Schoe buire aucht bairnes, of the quhilkis thair 
was tuo sonnes,” &c. Pitscottie’s Cron. j). 58. 

BUISE, 7b shoot the huise, 

Tho' soinc’n exempted from the Test, 

They’re not exempted from the rest 
Of penal statutes (who ere saw 
A subject^ placetl above tlie law ?) 

Which rightly weigh’d and put in use, 

Might yet cause some to nhool the huise. 

Vleland's Boems^ p. 94. 

It seems synon. with the cant K. term, to »winy^ i.e. 
to l>e hanged. Perhaps huise is allied to Ital. bmeo^ 
the shoot of a tree, q. to spring from the fatal tree ; 
as to shoot a bridge, E. signifies to pass swiftly under 
one of its arches. 

IMJlST^v, imjyer 8, Behoved, Fife. V. Boot. 
But. 

BUIST, 8. A part of female dress, anciently 
worn in S. 

To mak thanio sma the waist is bound ; 

A fjuist to iiiak their bellie round : 

Thair Imtiokis bosterit up behind ; 

A fui tigal to gathir wind. 

Maitland Pueuis, p. 186. 

My late worthy friend, Sir Alexander Setoii of Pres- 
ton, in some notes on the Dk’T., renders this days. 

Mr. Pinkerton renders this “busk.” We may 
rest in this explanation, if bask l»o understood* in the 
sense in which C’otgr. defines Fin hue, hutuj, or bade, 
“plated iKxly, or otiior quilted thing, w'oni t(3 make, 
or keep, the body straight.” Ital. bnsto, stays or 
bodice. For some sort of protuberance, worn by 
the ladies before, must be meant, as corresponding to 
the pad, which even tlieu had been in fashion l>ehind. 
Tliis poem wa.s probably written during the reign of 
Ja. V. 

BUIST, a. A thick and gross object ; used 
of animate beings, as. Ties a buist of a fal- 
low, He is a gross man ; That's a buist of a 
horsey a strong-bodied horse ; Ijanarks. 

From Fr. bade, as denoting a cast of the gross part 
of the Inxly : or q. shaped like a buist or l)ox. 

I BUIST, llusTK, Boist, s. 1. A boxor cbost, 
S. Meal buist, chest for containing meal. 

“The Maister of the money sail answer for all gold 
and aihier, that sallKi striokiii viider liim, quhill thtj 
Wardane haue taiie assay thairof, & put it in his buid.^' 
Ja. II. Pari. 1451 ; c. 33, 34 ; edit. 15()fi. • 

“ Becaius the iMpior was sweit, sche lies licked of that 
baste ofter than twyse since.” Knox’s Hist. p. 292. 
“Bust or Ik)x,” Loud, ctiit. p. 316. 

Tlie lady sonc the Ijogst has soght 
And tlie uuemeut has .sho broght. 

Yimine, 1761. Jtitsuu's E. M. Rom. 

“What is it that hath his stomaoke into a 5oo,sfc, and 
his eyes into his pocket ? It is an oldo man feddc with 
boost confections or cured with continuall purgations, 
bailing his spectacles, his eyes of glasse, into a case.” 
Z. Boyd’s Last Battell, p. 529. 

2. A coffin ; nearly, antiquated, but still some* 
times used by tradesmen, Loth. 
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3. The distinctive mark put on sheep, vvliether 
by an iron, or by paint, Koxb., Tweedd. 

Bust, Boost, tar mark upon sheep, commonly the 
initials of the proprietor’s name 01. Sibb. 

If in my yard again T fiml tliem, 

I’ll pind them ; 

Or catcli them in a net or girn 

. Till I find out the boost or birii. 

JtULckfjies Wai/’Side Cottager, p. 112. 

It is evident, that this use of the term might liave 
been originally confined to the painted mark ; from 
Buxst, the box in which the paint was contained. TIio 
distinction, indeed, is retained, in* this passage, be- 
tween this mark and the bini, or that made by burn- 
ing. 

4, Transferred to any thing viewed as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a fraternity. 

“ He is not of the brotherhood of Saint Mai’v’s at 
least he has not the huist of these black cattle. ” Aloims- 
teiw, ii. 282. 

Thi.s is merely a figimative use of the term. 

O. Fr, hohte. Arm. boucat, a box. This Caaoncuve 
derives from L. B. hmitea, id., also hosta, huisto,, husbt. 
These are all used for the pix, or 1 h^)X in which the host 
was preserved. But thc*L. B. designation seems to 
have been Ixjrrowed from Su.-G. byssa, Belg. buss, id., 
which Hire dc<luce.s from the name of the box tree, 
because anciently much used for this purpose. 

It may be observed, however, that Kilian gives Fr. 
hoisfe, cistula, as allied to Tent, hooste, a hull or husk, 
siliqua, foUicidus. 

To Buist, %\ a. To mark cattle or sheep with 
the proprietor’s distinctive mark, Koxb., 
Tweedd. 

Buistin’-ikon, 8, The iron by which a dis- 
tinguishing mark is impressed upon sheep, 
8. The box in which tlie tar is kept, is 
called the Tar-huist, ibid. 

To Buist up, v, a. To inclose, to shut up. 

Syn I am subject som tyine to l>e seik, 

And ilaylie deiiig of my auld discia ; 

Ait l)rei(l, ill aill, and all things ar aiie eik ; 

This barrae and blaidry buisfs up all iiiy b<-es. 

Monlijuintrie, MS. Chron. *8. I*, iii. 500. 

lienee, 

Buisty, 8, A bed, Abcrd. Gl. Shirr, used 

E rliaps for a small one, q. a little box. V. 

30SHTY. 

Buist-makep^ 8. A coffin-maker, Loth.; a 
tenn now nearly obsolete. 

BUITH, 8, A shop. V. Bothe. 

Bujthhaver, 8. One who keeps a shop 
or booth. 

“Item, that all vnfrie hjimmennen, h^MKhuithhaveres 
and wtheres, fra this tyme cum to the maisteres of the 
baides craftes, or ho Ihj maid maister, to be cxaniiimt 
giue he l>e worthie thairto.” Seill of Cans, Edim. 2 
May, 1483, MS. 

BU1T1NG,«. Booty. 

Ox quha bring.s bame the huUing f 

Cherrie arui Slae, st. 15. 
Vel quern portare ferinam— jussisti ? 

Lat. Vera. 


“Ransounes, huitingfs, ra-y»mgof taxes, ^positions,” 
— are mentioned ; Acts Ja. VI. 1672 ; c. w. 

Butyne is the form of the word in O. E. “I parte a 
hutyns or a pray taken in the warre.” Palsgr. B. iii. 
F. 313, a. 

Fr. butin, Ital. hutino, Belg. huet, huyt, Isl., Sw,, Dan., 
by tie.' Various are the derivations given of the term 
thus diversified. Ihre, with considerable probability, 
deduces it from Su.-G. hyUa, to divide, because in 
ancient times the generals were wont to divide the prey 
taken in battle among their soldiers, as the reward oi 
their service. 


BUITS, 8. pL Matches for firelocks. 

A literary friend sug^^ests, that tliis seems to come 
from the same source with Boioet, a lanthorn. Shaw, 
however, gives Gael, built as si^ifying a firebrand. 
Ir. hnite is expl. by Lhuyd and Obrien, fire. 

“It is objected against me only, as if no other 
officer were to give an account, neither for regiment, 
company, nor corporalship, that on this our unhappy 
day there were no lighted buiis among the musquetry, ’ 
Gen. Baillie’s Lett. li. 275. 


To BUTTTLE, Bootle, v, n. To walk un- 
gracefully, taking short steps, with a kind 
of stotting or bouncing motion, Roxb. 

Can this lie a dimin. from S. Bout, to leap, to spring ? 

BUKASY’, Bukkesy, A stuff formerly 
used for female dress. V. Buckasie. 


BUK-IIID, Buk-hud, 8, 

Quhyls wald ho let her ryn beneth the strae, 

Qtdiyls wald he wink, and play with her Buk hidy 
Thus to the silly mous grit harm he did. 

Henry sous, Kvergreen, ii. 162. st. 25. 

So day by day scho plaid with me bukhud, 

With’mony skornis and mokkis behind my bak. 

Bannatyne MS. Chron. S. P. iii 237. 
This seems to be an old name for some game, pro- 
bably Blind man's Buff, Sw. blind-hock, q. hock, and 
hufmui head, having the head resembling a ^at. V. 
Bki.i.y-blini). The sense, however, would perhaps 
agree better with Bo-peep, or liidt and desk. 

To BUKK, V, a. To incite, to instigate. 

Sym to haif bargain culd not blin, 

But bukkit Will oil weir. 

Kvergreen. ii. 181. st. 12, 

Perhaps from Germ, boch-en, to strike, to beat ; or 
bock-en, to push with the horn ; Su. -G. hock, a stroke. 
Hence it is said of a man who can bear any sort Of in- 
sult without resenting it, Han star bocktn, q. “ho 
stands provocation.” Isl. huck-a, calcitrarc, quasi 
jumenta aut bnita ; at beria bucca, ferire et veiv 
lierare ; G. Andr. p. 41. 

BU-KOW, 8. ' Any thii^ frightful; hence 
applied to a hobgoblin, S. V. Bu. 

BULDRIE, 8, Building, or mode of building. 

This temple did the Trojans found, 

To Venus as we read ; 

The stains thereof wer marbell sound, 

Lyke to the lamer bead : 

Tliis muldrie and buldrie , 

Wes maist magniftcall. 

BwreVs PUg,, Watson's Coll,, li. 86. 
From build, as muldrie from Fr. moulerie, a mould- 
ing, or casting into a mould. 

BULFIE, adj. Apparently sjnon. with E. 
Buffle-headed, Aberd. 
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BULQEy, ». [Same as Bolyettis, q. v.] 

“ The air sail haue — ane cupple of harrowis, ane ox, 
and all graith and instrumentis of ane pleuch, ane pair 
of htUgettia^ ane barrow.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 235. 

Can this signify bags for carrying anytliing? O, Fr. 
houlgette, a mail, a pouch, a budget. This is proba- 
bly the sense, as it is elsewhere conjoined with parka 
and mails ; — ** Brekis the cofferis, boullis, packis, hul- 
gettis, maillis,” &c. Ibid. 635. 

BULYETTIS, pL 

— “Coffenis, hulyeltis^ fardellis, money, jcwellis,” 
&c. Keith’s Hist., p. 217. 

Here the term is evidently from Fr. houlgette ; sig- 
nifying mails or budgets. V. Bulgkt. 

BULYIEMENT, Habiliments ; properly 
such as are meant for warfare. 

And now the squire is ready to advance, 

And bids the stoutest of the gatlier’d thraiig 
Gird on the hulyiement and come alang. 

Ross's Helenore^ p. 121. 

Bulyiemmts is still used ludicrously for clothing, S. 
V. Abultiemknt. 

BUL YON, Perhaps crowd, collection. 

— “Rive the thrapplos o’ the hale hulfion o’ yc for a 
pack o’ uncanny liinmers.” Saint Patrick, iii. 305. 
Gael, bolgan denotes a budget. 

BULIS. PoUulis. V. Bool, 

BULL, s. Properly the chief house on an 
estate ; now generally applied to the princi- 
pal farmhouse, Orkney. 

“The Bull of Skaile v d. terre scat land anh in butter 

scat j span xiiij d.” Rentall of Orkn. A. 1502, p. 13. 

Isl. boel, ci vitas, pagus, praodium, G. Audr, p. .39 ; 
praedium, villa, Haldorson ; Su.-G. bol, domiciliiun. 

Bu is the Norw. term, expl. a dwclliiig-houHe ; 
Hallager. V. Boo, Bow, s. 

BULL, 8, A dry sheltered place, Shetl, 

“For six months in the year, tlie attention bestowed 
on the flocks, by a great many proprietors in Shetland, 
is hardly worth mentioning j while others who arc not 
so blind to their own interest, look after tliem a little 
l)ettcr ; in particular, driving thorn for shelter in time 
of snow, to what are callca bulls^ or dry phices, hy 
which the lives of a fow are preserved.” Api^. Agr. 
Surv. Shetl., p. 44. 

* BULL, 8. Black Bull of Norroioay, a scare- 
crow used for stilling children, Ang. 

* * Here Nitroway is always talked of as the huul to 
which witches repair for their unh(dy meeting.^. — 
A child U kept qiiiet by telling it the Black Bull of 
Noroway shall tAe it.” Edin. Mag. Feb. 1817, p. 
117. 

To BULL, V, n. To take the bull ; a term 
. used with respect to a cow. Both the v. and 
S. are pron. q. billj S. 

The Isl. term corresponds, yxyia^ oxna^ from oxe, a 
bull. V. Eassin, V. Bill-siller, S., is analogous to 
Tent, bolle-gheld, merces pro admissura tauri, Kilian. 

Bulling, A-bulling, part. pr. ‘‘ The cow’s 
a-bulUng,” she desires the male, S. 


To BULL in, V. a. To swallow hastily and 
voraciously, / wan hulling in my breakfast ; 
I was eating it as fast as possible; Loth. 

BULLE, 8. A vessel for measuring oil, Shetl. 

“Patrick Umphray of Sands, &c. meitt and con- 
veind— anent the settling the measures of the pynt 
stoup and kannes wherewith they melt bier or aflle,* 
or other liquor, and kannes and bulles wherewith they 
mett oylie.^’ Agr. Surv, Shetl. App. p. 9, 10. 

Sw. biiUe, cratera tictilis ; the same with K. bowl. 

To BULLER, v. n. 1. To emit such a sound 
as water does, when mshing violently into 
any cavity, or forced back again, S. 

For lo amyd the went, (juhare ettillit be, 

Amaseiius that riuHro and frcsche fluda 
Aboue the b^ayi^J bulUrit, as it war wodft. 

Douy. Viryil, 383 . 28 . 

Spunio is the v. liere used by Virg. 

Thay all lekkit, the salt wattir stremes 
Fast bnllerajid in at euery rift and bon*. 

Ibid. 10 . 54 . 

This seems to be the primai’y sense. Rudd, gives 
Fr. houill-ir, to boil, as tlie origin. But it is un- 
doubtedly the same word with Su.-G. hiillr-a, tumul- 
tuari, strepitum edore. Sonitiim quippe hac voce 
dicimus editum impulsu alius corporis ; lore. I know 
not whether this l\ may l)e viewed as a derivative from 
borlia, a wave; or Isl. bllur, hijhjia, fluctus mavis, (h 
Andr. For hilar denotes the noise made by the wind, 
or by the repercussion of the waves. 

It is also doubtful whether br.lhring is to bo viow'cd 
as the same v. in another form. It evidently means 
bubbling. 

— “What then hecometh of your long discourses, 
inferred upon them ? Are tliey not Bullatae nug<if‘, 
5 r//^o*mf 7 *'babliiigH, watrio bids, easily dissipate by tlie 
smallest winde, or rather euanishes of thcr ownc 
accord.” Bp. Galloway s Dikaiologie, p. 109. 

2. To make a noise with the throat, as one 
does when gargling it with any liquid, S. 
guller, synon. 

It is used by Belleiulcn to express the noise made by 
one wliose throat is cut. 

“The wache herand the granis of ane deand man 
entcrit haistely in the chalnier quhare the kyng was 
lyand haUpvantl in his bludo.” Cron. B. \i. c. 14, 
Kegem jugulant, ad inflictuin vulnus altius (jcmmlevi, 
Boeth. 

3. To make any rattling noise ; as when stones 
are rolled downhill, or wlieii a quantity of 
stones falls together, S. B. 

4. To bellow, to roar as a bull or cow does, S. ; 
also pron. hollar 

It is often used to denote the liellowing noise made 
by black cattle ; also the noise made i>y children 
bawling and crying bitterly, or by one who bui'sts out 
into a violent weejiiiig accompanied ^vitll crying. . 

“In the month of June there was seen in the river 
of JDon a monster having a head like to a groat mas- 
tiff dog, and hand, amis, and paps like a man, and the 
paps seemed to be white, it had hair on the head, and 
its hinder pai-ts was seen sometimes above the w’ater, 
whilk seemed clnbbish, short legged and short footed, 
with a tail. This monster was seen Ixidy-like swimm- 
ing above the water, about ten hours in the morning, 
and continued all day visible, swimming above and 
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beneath the bridge, without any fear. — It never sinked 
nor feared, but would duck under water, snorting and 
hullerinu^ terrible to the hearers.” Spalding, i. 45, 40. 

I am doubtful, however, whether this may not be- 
long to sense 2. To make a noise with the throat. 

In this latter sense, it* might seem more nearly 
allied to Isl. hanl-a, mugire, oaul^ mumtus. By the 
way, it may be obser\"ed that here we have at least a 
* pTOlmble etymon of E. hull, Belg. bulle, taurus. 
According to (1. Andr. a cow is in Isl. called bauUi, 
from the verb, because of her bellowing. 

5. It is used as i\ a, to denote the impetus or act 
productive of such a sound as is described 
above. 

Tliaine seemyt the ordc opynnyt aiuy*! the Undo : 

The storm Upbulln'it sand as it war wod. 

Doug. Virgil, 16. 29. 

This, although only an oblique sense, has been 
viewed by Rudd, as the primary one, and has led him 
to seek a false etymon. 

Bulleh, Bulloure, 1. A loud gurgling 
noise, S. 

Thftre as him thocht siild be na sandis sohahl, 

Nor yit na land hirst lippering on the wallia, 

Bot ([uhare the tliide went styl, and caliuyt al is. 

But stouro or bulloure, inuriuoure, or niouing ; 

His steiiynnis thidder stering gan the Kyng. 

Doug. Virgil, 325. .53. 

From the noise produced by the violent rushing of 
the waves, this tenn has been used as a local desig- 
nation. 

“ On the quarter next the sea, there is a higli arcli 
in the rock, wdiich the force of the tempest has diivcn 
out. This place is called BachaiCu B idler, or the 
Buller of Buchan, and the country people call it the 
pot. Mr. Boyd said, it was so called from the French 
Botiloir. It may In? more simply traced from Boiler in 
our own language.” Boswell’s Journ., p. 104. 

This iiamo is, if I mistake not, more generally 
expressed in tiie pi., as it is written by Pennant. 

“ The famous liidlcrs of Buchan lying about a mile 
North of Boirnee.H, arc a vast hollow in a rock, project- 
ing into the sea, optm at top, wdth a communication to 
the sea through a noble natural arch, through which 
l)oats can pass, and lie secure in this natural harbour.” 
Tour in Scot., 1709, p. 145. 

The origin is certainly Su.-G. hidlcr, strepitus, Hire, 
i. 292. 

2, A bellowing noise; or a loud roar, S B. V. 
the V. 

BULLETSTANE, s. A round stone, S. 

Isl. bollot-ur, round, convex like a globe ; boHut, 
convexiW, rotundity. Hence Fr. boulct, any thing 
round, E. hnllct. 

** Boulder, a large rouml stone. C.” GI. Grose. 
Perhaps Cumberlaml is meant. 

‘ Bowlder« is a provincial K. word, expl. “a species of 
round j^>ebble common to the soils of this tfistrict.” 
MarahfidPs Midland Counties, 01, 

BULLFIT, A marten, a swift, Dumfr.; 
apparently a whimsical or cant de 3 ignatioii. 

BULLFRENCH, The coit. of E. Bull- 
finch^ Lanarks. In like manner the Green- 
finch is called Greenfrenchy and the Goldfinch 
Gowdfrench^ 


BULLIHEISLE, A play amojigst boys, 
in which all having joined hands in a line, 
a boy at one of the ends stands still, and the 
rest all wind round him. The sport especi- 
ally consists in an attempt to heeze or tnrow 
the whole mass over on the ground ; Upp. 
Clydes. 

BULLIIIEIZILIE, «. A scramble, a 
squabble, Clydes. 

A ludicrous sort of tenn, which might seem to be 
fonned from E. bully, and S. heeze, to lift up. 

BULLION, 8. A denomination for the 
pudenday in some parts of Orkney. 

Allied probably to Su.-G. bol-ofi, Germ, bul-m, 
moechari ; Tent. boeUen, amare ; 0. Teut. hoel, ancilla, 
concubiiia, boelinne, arnica, amasia. 

To HULLIRAG, v. a. To rally in a con- 
temptuous way, to abuse one in a hectoring 
manner, 

“ The .gud email bullyragged him sae sair, that he 
begude to tell his mind.” Campl>ell, i. 831. 

Lye says that balarag is a’ word very much used by 
the vulgar in E. which he derives frtim Isl. baul, bol, 
maledictio, dirae, and raegia, deferre, to reproach. 
Add. Jim. Etym, vo. Rag. 

Bulliuaggle, s . a ouarrel in which oppro- 
brious epithets are bandied, Upp. Clydes. 
V. Bullirag, V . 

BULL-of-the-BOG, one of the various 
names given to the bittern, Liddesdale. 

** Hitherto nothing hatl broken the silence around 
him, but the deep cry of the lx)g- blitter, or hulUof-thC' 
boij, a largo species of bittern ; and the sighs of the 
wind as it passed along the dreary morassi” Guy 
Mimiiering, i. 8. 

In (»enii. it is denominated mo8»kuhe, or the cow of 
the mo 88 . V. Mire-bumpkr. 

“The Highlanders call the bittern the aky-goat, from 
some fancied resemblance in the scream of lx)th ani- 
mals.” Saxon and Gael, i. 169. 

BULLS, 8. pi. Strong bars in which the 
teeth of a harrow are placed, 8. B. 

“Harrows with two or three bulls, with wooden 
teeth, were formerly used, but are now iustly exploded 
in most faims, and those of two or tnree bulls, with 
short iron teeth, are used in thoir stead.” P. St. 
Andrews, Orkney, Statist. Ace. xx. 260. 

Su.-G. bol, Isl. bolr, ti’uncus. 

BULLS-BAGS, s. The tuberous Orchis, 
Orcliis mono, and mascula, Linn.y Ang. and 
Mearns. “ Female and Male Fool-stones; ” 
Lightfoot, p. 514, 515. 

It receives its name from the resemblance of the two 
tuliercles of the root to the testes. 

The countiy people attribute a talismanic and* 
aphrodisiacal virtue to the root of this plant. Theysiay 
that if it be placed about the body of a iemale, so that 
she knows nothing of its nropinquity, it will have the 
effect of making her follow the man who placed it 
there, by an irresistible spell wliich she cannot get rid 
of till the root be removed. Many wonderful stories 
are told, by old women, of the potency of this charm 
for enticing their young sisters to follow the^ soldiers.* 
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The venereal influence of both these kinds of Orchis 
was believed as early as the time of Pliny. He remarks 
the same resemblance in the form of the tubercles ; and 
gives a particular account of their operation, according 
to the mode in which they were used. Hist. B. xxvi. 
c. 10. V. BulL'Skg. 


BULL’S HEAD, a signal of condemnation, 
and prelude of immediate execution, said to 
have been anciently used in Scotland. 


And if the hvXVs ill-omen 'd head 
Appear to grace the foaet, 

Your whingers, with unerring speed, 

Plunge in each neighbour’s breast. 

Muistrelsy Border ^ ii. 399. 


“To present a haWe head l>efore a person at a feast, 
was, in the ancient turbulent times of Scotland, a com- 
mon signal for his assassination. Tlius, Lindsay of 
Pitacottie relates in his history, p. 17, that ‘efter the 
dinner was endit, once alio the delicate courses taken 
away, the chancellor (Sir William Crichton) presentit 
the oullie head bofoir the earle of Douglas, in sigue an<l 
toaken of condemnation to the death.’” N. ibid. p. 405. 

Godscroft is unwilling to admit that there was any 
such custom ; and throws out a conjecture, that this 
was done to Douglas merely as reproaching his stu- 
pidity, especially in so easily falling into the snare. 

“At last about the end of fliuner, they comi>asse 
him about with armed men, and cause present a bulls 
head before him oil the boord : the ptdls head was in 
those dayea a token of death (say our Histories), hut 
how it hath come in use so to bee taken, and signifie, 
neither doe they, nor any else toll us, neither is it to 
be found (that 1 remember) any where in any history, 
safve in this one place ; neither can wee conjecture 
what affinity it can have therewith, unlesse to expro- 
brate grossnesse, according to the French, and our own 
reproaching dull, and giosse wits, by calling him 
Calves-head ( tede de Veau) but not Bulb head, 8o 
that by this they did insult over that iimoccncie which 
they had snared, and applaud their owno wisdome that 
had so circumvented them. ” Hist, tkmglas, p. 15‘2, 158. 

That such a custom did prevail, we have not, as far 
as I have observed, any evidence, save the assertion of 
our historians. But liad not those, who lived nearest 
to the time referred to, known that there was such a 
custom in their country, no good reason can Ijc sup- 
posed for their asserting it. Othei-wise, it is most pi-o- 
oable, that they would nave exercised their ingenuity, 
in the same manner as honest Godscroft does, in emlea- 
vouring to find out a reason for an act so shocking, and 
at tlie same time so unusual. Lesley speaks of it, 
without any hesitation, as a symbol which was at that 
time well known. Caput tauri (c^uod Scotis time 
temporis signum capitalis sententiae in reos latae fuit) 
.apponitur. De Reb. Scot., Lib. 8, p. 284. 

It is i) 08 siV)le, however, that he might only follow 
Boece. And it must still l>e viewed as a powerful ob- 
jection to the truth of their testimony as to this l>eing 
an established symbol, that they do not furnish another 
instance of the same kind. 

The accomplished Drummond of Hawthornden con- 
tinues the assertion. “Amidst these entertainments 
(behold the instability of fortune !) ne^r the end of the 
banquet, the head of a bull (a sign of present death in 
these times) is set down before him : at which sudden 
spectacle he Icajit from the table in horror and all 
agast.” Works, p. 22. 


BULL-SEG, B. The same with Bull’s Bags, 
q.v. 

Tlie word seg is used in Meams as a generic name for 
all broad-leaved rushes, as the Iris Grehis, &c. . 


BULL-SEGG, s. The great Oat-tail or 
Reedmace, Typha latifolia, Linn. S. B. 

BULL-SEGG, A gelded bull. V. Sbgg. 

BULTY, adj. Large, Fife. This may be 
allied to Teut. bult^ gibbus, tuber, whence 
bultachtigy gibbosus; or Isl. bullda, foemina* 
crassa ; G. Andr., p. 42. 

Isl. buld^ crassus, whence hullda, foemina crassa ; 
Su.-G. buldarif lintei crassioria genua, unde vela, sacci, 
et id genus alia conficiuntur ; Hire. Bclg. bultj a bunch, 
bulijft a little bunch. 

BUL WAND, 8, The name given to Common 
Mugwort, Orkney, Caithn. 

* ‘ Artemisia vulgaris ; in Orkney called Orey Bull- 
wand.'* Neill’s Tour, p. 17- N. 

In Sw. it is called graehooy and graehoona ; Seren. 

BUM, 8. A lazy, dirty, tawdry, careless 
woman ; cliiefly applied to those of high 
stature ; as, “ She’s a perfect i.e. « 

big, useless, indolent, sluttish woman, Gallo- 
way. 

C. B. bun is feemina, virgo ; Boxhom. But this is 
more probably a coutesmptuous application of a word 
which does not of itself convey tlib most resiicctful idea. 
Johns, refers to Belg. homme, apparently as cxpl. by 
Skinner, operculum aolii, a bung. Perhaps Isl. binnb-r^ 
venter, (italdorson), expl. by Dan. boem^ should bo 
preferred. 

To BUM, v» n. 1. To buzz, to make a hum- 
ming noise; used with respect to bees, S. A. 
Bor. 


Nac langer Simmer’s chccrin rays 
Arc gleiitin on the plains ; - 
Nor mountain-bec, wiki bunimin, roves 
For hinny 'maiig the heather— 

Beo. J. NkxiVs Poertifty i. 24. 

V. Burnky vo. Burn, 

2. Used to denote the noise of a multitude. 

By Stirling Bridge to march he did not please. 

For English men bum there as thic.k as bees. 

Uamilloti' 8 Wallace y B. x., p. 253. 

3. As expressing the sound emitted by the 
tlrone of a bag-pipe, S. 

At gloamin now the bagi^ipe’s dumb, 

Whan weary owsen hameward come ; 

Sao sweetly as it wont to btun. 

And rWraelis skreed. 

Fenjussonb Poems, ii. 24. 

4. Used to denote the freedom of agreeable 
conversation among friends, S. B. 

Belg. homm-en, to resound, to sound like an empty 
barrel ; Tout, homme, a drum ; Lat. bombilarey Ur. 
ptopfteii/, id. These terms have been considered as 
formed from the sound ; and they have a better claim 
to be viewed in this light, than many others of which 
the same thing has been asserted. 

Bum, 5. A humming noise, the sound emitted 
by a bee, S. V. the v. 

S 2 
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Bum is used by Ben Jonson 

-I ha* knowne 

Twenty such breaches piec’d up, and made whole, 

Without a bum of noise. You two fall out. 

Magnetick Lady^ WwkSy ii. 49. 

Bumbee^ 8 . A bumblebee, a wild bee that 
makes a great noise, S. Bamble-bee, id. A. 
Bor. Gl. Grose. Bummle-beey Yorks. Mar- 
shall. 

Q. the bee that hums. In the same manner Lat. 
bombilius^ and Teut. bommely are formed. 

“ The Doctor, being as blithe as a bnmbee in a sum- 
mer morning, — began, like that busy creature, humm- 
ing from flower to flower, to gather talcs and pleasant 
stories from all around him.” The Steam-Boat, p. 315. 

Rabelais uses bombies as a Fr. word, although I can- 
not find it in any Dictionary, But Sir T. Urquhart 
explains it by the term most nearly resembling it in his 
native tongue, — bum-heey although used in a peculiar 
sense as synon. with myrmidon. 

— “The gibblcgabblors — had assembled themselves 
to the full number of the hum-bees and myrmidons, to 
go a handsel-getting on the first day of the new yeare.” 
lb. ii. c. 11. p. 75. Bombies is the only term used by 
.the original writer. 

Bumbee-byke, «. A nest of humble bees, S. 

Auld faruycar stories come athwart their minds. 

Of bum-bee hykes. — Davidson’s Sects&tiSy p. 5. 

Bum-clock, s. A humming beetle, that flies 
in the summer evenings.” 

By this the sun was out o’ sight. 

An’ darker gloaming brought the night : 

The bum-clock humm’d wrlazy drone ; 

The kyc stooti rowthi i’ the loan, 

Bumsy iii. 11. 

BU-MAN, ,9. A name given to the devil. 
V. under Bu. 


BUMBARD, adj. Indolent,- lazy. 

Mony sweir bumbard belly-huddroun, 

Mony slute daw, and slepy duddroun, 

Him servit ay with sounyie. 

DunhaVy Baniuiiyne Poeins, p. 29. st. 7. 

Lord Hailes gives two different senses of this word, 
both equally remote from the truth. From the use of 
the word bummed by F, Ploughman, he infers : — “Hence 
bummardy humhardy humpardy must be a trier or a 
taster, cefui qui Note, p. 237. In his Gl. he 

carries the same idea still further, rendeiing ''humhardy 
drunken.” 

But certainly it is nearly allied in sense to sweiVy 
slutey alepyy with which it is conjoined ; and may bo 
derived from ItaL bombarey a bumblebee. 

Bumbart, 8, A drone, a driveller. 

-An humbarty ane dron bee, ano b^ full of fleumo. 

Dunbar y Maitland PoemiSy p. 48. 

In the Edin. edit, of this poem, 1508, it is lumbart. 

^ But bumbart agrees best with the sense ; and the alli- 
teration seems td determine it to be the true reading. 
V. the preceding word. 

It occurs in its literal sense, as denoting a drone, or 
perhaps rather a flesh-fly. 

* * Many well made [laws] wants execution, like ader- 
cope webs, tliat takes the silly flies, but the bombards 
breaks through them.” Melvill’s MS., p. 129. 

BUMBELEERY-BIZZ, a ciy used by chil- 
dren, when they see cows startlingy in order 


to excite them to run about w*4h greater 
violence. Loth. ^ 

Bizz is an imitation of the sound of the gadfly. 

BUM-FODDER, a. Paper for the use of the 
water-closet, S. 

This term is often used very emphatically to express 
contempt for a paltry work. “It is good for nothing 
but to be bumn-foddery'’ S. 

BUMLAK, Bumlock, 8. A small prominent 
shapeless stone, or whatever endangers one’s 
falling, or proves a stumbling-block, Aberd. 

Perhaps q. hnmplak; Isl. bomp-ay ruina cito ferri, 
bomps-ay ferire, E. bump. It may, however, be con*, 
from Isl. bungay tumor, protuberantia^ bung-ay protu* 
berare ; with the mark oi the diminution added. 

BUMLING, 8. The humming noise made 
by a bee. 

— “Cucking of cukows, humling of bees.” — Urqu- 
hart’s Rabelais, B. iii., p. 106. V. CuEBPiNQ. 

Lat. bomhil-arey to hum, Tent, hommelty bombylius, 
focus ; Isl. hurnl-ay resonaro, bumbl, resonantia. 

BUMAIACK, 8. 1. An entertainment 

anciently given at Christmas by tenants to 
their landlords, Orkn. 

“At this period, and long after, the feuars lived 
in terms of social intijrcourse and familiarity with 
their tenants ; for maintaining and perpetuating of 
which, annual entertainments, consisting of the oest 
viands which tlie farms produced were cheerfully given 
by the tenants to their landlords, during the Christmas 
holy days. These entertainments, caliGd Bummacksy 
strengthened and confinned the bonds of mutual con- 
fidence, attachment, and regard, which ought to sub- 
sist between those ranks of men. The Christmas 
bummacks are ahnost universally discontinued ; but, 
in some instances, the heritors have, in lieu of accept- 
ing such entertainments, substituted a certain quantity 
of meal and malt to be paid to them annually by the 
tenants.” P. Stronsay, Orkn. Statist. Acc. xv. 393, 
394, N. Bummocky Wallace’s Orkney, p. 63. 

2. A brewing of a large quantity of malt, as 
two bolls perhaps, appropriated for the pur- 
pose of being drunk at once at a merry 
meeting, Caithn. 

“I believe there is not one of your people but could 
drink out the mickle bicker of Scapa, which was 
always offered to the Bishop of Orkney brimful of the 
l)cat hummock that ever was brewed.” The Pirate, iii. 
200 . 

This word is most probably of Scandinavian origin, 
perhaps q. to make rcofiy, trom Su.-G. hoeUy preparatus, 
Isl. buay pararo, and mak-ay facere ; or from ouay and 
magcy socius, q. to make preparation for one’s com- 
panions ; or boy villa, incola, and magey the fellowship 
of a village or of its inhabitants. 

BUMMERS, a. pi. A play of children, S. 

“ Bummers — a thin piece of wood swung round by a 
cord.” Blackw, Mag., Aug., 1821, p. 35. 

Evidently denominated from the booming sound pro- 
duced. 

BUMBAZED, Bohbazed, adj, Stupified, S. 

By now all een upon’them sadly gat'd, 

And Lindy looked blate and sairlnmt 

Ross’s Melenorey p. 85. 
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BuwJbox/cd the gnde-man clowt'd a wee, 

Svne hent the Wallace the han’; 

1x^8 he ! It can he nane but he !” 

The gude-wife on her knees had fann. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball, ii. 172, 

“Ye look like a homJbaz'd walker [i.e. fuller] seek- 
ing wash.” Ramsay's S. Prov., p. 82. 

Q, stupified with noise ; from • Teut. homm-en, re- 
fionare, and (oes-en, delirare. V. Bazed. 

BUMMIE, 8, A stupid fellow, a fool, Perths. 
Stirlings. 

Teut. homme^ tympanum, q. empty as a drum. Pro- 
bably it was originally the same with Bumbil^ a drone, 
q. V. 

BUMMIL, Bummle, Bombell, Bumble, s. 
1, A wild bee, Galloway. 

While up the Iiowes the hummlm fly in troops, 

Sipping, wi’ sluggish trunks, the coarser sweets, 

Frae rankly-growing briers and bluidy Angers, 

Oreat is the humming din. 

Davidson's Seasons^ p. 63. 

2. Expl. a drone, an idle fellow. 

O fortune, they hae room to grumble 1 
Hadst thou toen aff some drowsy bummle^ 

Wha can do nought but fyke and fumble, 

'Twad been nao plea. 

• Bums^ iiL 215. 

8. Expl. a blunderer,” Galloway. 

'Mang Winter’s snaws, turn’d almost doited, 

I swagger’d forth, but near han’ stoited ; 

The Muse at that grew capernoited, 

An’ ca’d me Inmille. 

Davidson's Seasons j p. 181. 

Teut. bommelet fucus. V, Batik-Btjmmil. 

To Bummil, V. a. To bungle ; also, as v. n. 
to blunder, S. 

'Tis ne’er be me 

Shall scandalize, or say ye bummil 
Ye’r pootrie. 

Ramsa-^s Poems,, ii. 330. Hence, 

Bummeler, Bumler, «. A blundering fel- 

• low, S. 

BUMMING PIPES, Dandelion, Leontodon 
taraxacum, Linn., Lanarks. 

The jdant is thus denominated from the use made 
of the stalk by children, as they substitute" it for a 
pipe. 

BUMMLE, 5. A commotion in liquid sub- 
stances, occasioned by the act of throwing 
something into them. Shed. 

Isl. bulm-a^ resonare ; boms, sonus aquae quando 
aliquid illi immittimur ; Haldorson. 

BUMP, 5. 1. A stroke. lie came bump 

, upon me,” S.; he came upon me with a 
stroke. 

2. A tumour, or swelling, the effect of a fall 
or stroke. ‘‘ I gat sic a fa’, that it raised a 
dump upo’ my brow.” A herd. 

Isl. homps, a stroke against any object, pavio ictus ; 
homp-a, cita ruina ferri, Q, Andr. 

BUMPLEFEIST, 5 . 

think you have taken the Bumpl^feist,** S. Prov.; 

spoken, with contempt, of those who are become 
Unreasonably out of humour.” Kelly, p. 211. 


This term is here used in the same sense with Ample 
feyst, q. v. As the latter is not uniformly pronounced, 
being sometimes Wimplefeyst, I am at a loss whether 
to view Bumplefeist as another variety, or as a mis- 
nomer on the part of Kelly. It cannot well be con- 
sidered as an error of the press, being repeated, in the 
same form, in the Index. Qumptefeast is used in a 
sense entirely different. 

BUN, Bunn, s. A sweet cake or loaf, gener-* 
ally one of that kind which is used at the 
new year, baked with fruit and spiceries ; 
sometimes for this reason called a sweetie’^ 
scone, S. 

“That George' Aetherwick have in readiness of 
fine flour, some great bunns, and other wheat bread of 
the best order, oaken with sugar, cannel and other 
spices fitting ; — that his Majesty and his court may 
eat.” — Records Pittenweem, 1651, Statist. Acc. iv. 
376, 377. 

The learned Bryant carries this term back to hea- 
thenism. “ The offerings, ” he says, “ which people in 
ancient times used to present to the gods, were gene- 
rally purchased at tfie entrance of the temple ; espe- 
cially every species of consecrated bread. One species 
of sacred bread wliich used to ho offered to the gods 
was of great antiquity, and called Bonn. — Hesycnius 
speaks of the Bonn, and describes it ‘ a kind of cake 
with a representation of two horns.’ Julius Pollux 
mentions it after the same manner, ‘ a sort of cake with 
horns.’ ” 

It must be observed, however, that the term occurs 
in Hesychius in the form of Bovs, bans ; and that for 
the support of this etymon, Bryant finds it necessary 
to observe, that “the Greeks, who changed the Nu 
final into a sUjma, expressed in the nominative Boi/j, 
but in the accusative more truly Boun, 

It has been already remarked, (V. Mane, Breid (if 
Mane,) that in Teut. maene and nvegfjhe^ evidently our 
wi(j or whig, both denote a species of aromatic broad, 
fonned so as to resemble the horns of the moon. 

In Su.-G. tliis is called Julbrod, i.e. Yule-bread, 
which is descrilxjd by Hire as baked in the same man- 
ner. The same eustom prevails in Noi-way. It seems 
doubtful whether bun be allied to Gael, bonnaeh, a 
Cake. Lhuyd mentions Ir. bii7iiia, in the same sense, 
without the guttural termination, vo. Placenta, 

BUN, 8, 1. The same as E. bum, Everg. H. 

72. St. 28. 

Bot I lauch best to se ane Nwn 
Gar heir hir taill abone hir bim 
For naihing ellis, a.s 1 suppois, 

Bot for to seliaw hir lillie quhite hois. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, ( Syde Taillis), p. 208. 

— 1 sec, we British frogs, 

May bless Great Britain and lier bogs, 

Where hap we thus in checrie fyk«i, 

And lave our limbs wlicnc’cr wc like. 

Or bathe our buns aniang the stanks. 

Syne beck them on tin; sunny banka. 

A . Scott's Poems, p. 50. V. BUNT. 

Bun is used Dumfr. as synon. with btjm, with this 
distinction, that bun is applied to a young person, hum 
to an old. 

2, This word signifies the tail or brush of a 
liare, Border, being used in the san>e sense 
with fud. 

1 gript the niackings be the fmtins. 

Or be the neck. Watson's Coll. 1. 69. 

This term is still used in the same sense in Galloway. 
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Bous’d TSy jtlio rumbiin noise, poor maukin takes 
The bent wi’ nimble foot ; and scudding cocks 
Her bunt in rude defiance of his pow’r. 

DaviaaoiVs SeaaanSt p. 27. 

C. B. bon signifies a base, also the butt-end ; bontin, 
the buttock. 

It. bon, bun, the bottom of any thing ; Dan. bund, 
id. ; Gael, bun, bottom, foundation. 

BUN, 8, A large cask, placed in a cart, for 
the purpose of bringing water from a dis- 
tance; Ang. 

This may be radically the same with S. hoyn, a wash- 
ing tub. 

BUNOE, interj. An exclamati(5n used by boys 
at the High School of Edinburgh. When 
one finds any tiling, he who cries Bu7ice I 
has a claim to the half of it. Stick up for 
your hunce; stand to it, claim your divi- 
dend.” 

I can form no idea of the Qpgia, unless it may Imj 
viewed as a comiption of the term bonus, as denoting 
premium or reward. 

To BUNCH ahout^ to go about in a hobbling 
sort of way ; a term applied to one of a squat 
or corpulent form, Koxb. 

Shall we view this as corr. from E. Bounce, a word 
of uncertain origin ? 

BUND-SACK, s. A person of either sex who 
is engaged, or under a promise of marriage ; 
a low phrase, and only borrowed from the 
idea of a sack being hoimd and tied up, S. ; 
sometimes more fully, a buti-^mck and set 

by.” 

BUNE, Boon, s. The inner part of the stalk 
of flax, the core, that which is of no use, 
afterwards called shaws, 5 Been, id. 

Morays. 

When flax has not been steeped long enough, so that 
the hlair, whicli constitutes the useful part of the plant, 
does not separate easily from the core, it is said. The 
hlair ditrua clear the bune, Ang. 

Bo(m seems to l>e an E. word, although T have not 
found it in any dictionary. It occurs in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for .June, 1787. 

“The intention of watering flax is, in my opinion, 
to make the boon more brittle or friable, and, by soak- 
ing, to dissolve that gluey kind of sap that makes the 
bark of plants and trees adhere in a small degree to 
the woody part. The bark of flax is called the harle ; 
and when separatetl from the useless woody i>art, the 
boon, this harle itself is flax.” Encycl. Brit. vo. Flax, 

p. 2^2. V. Blair, Additions, 

Dan. bund, siraifies a lx)ttom, foundation, or ground, 

q. that on which the flax rests. 

BUNElt, a<fj. Upp. Clydes., Loth. V. Boon- 
most. 

BUNEWAND, «. 

In the binder-end of harvest, on All -hallow even, 

When our good Neighbours dois ride, if I read right, 

Some buckled on a minmcmnd, and some on a been, 

Ay tiottand in troops from the twilight ; 


Some saidled a shee ape, all mthed into green. 

Some hobland on a hemp stalk, hovand to ^e night, 

The King of Pharie. and nis court with the £lf Queen, 

With many elfish Incubus was ridand that night. 

There an Elf on an Ape an imsel begat. 

Into a pot by Pomatborne ; 

That bratchard in a busse was bom : 

They fand a monster on the morne, 

War faced than a cat. 

Montgomerie's Flyt., Watson's Cell., iti. 12. 

Hero a l^emp stalk is used for a steed by one of the 
good neighbours, a name commonly given by the vulgar 
to the fairies. Whether any particular virtue is, in 
the secrets of sorcery, ascribed to hemp, I know not. 
But there must be some idea of this kind, as it is the 
seed of hemp that is sown on Uallow-eeM, by those who 
use dialiolical rites, from the hope of attaining some 
knowledge of their future lot. In Cumberland a dried 
hemp-stalk is called a hunnel. V. Gl. Grose. 

This appears to be of the same meaning with Bun- 
wede, q. v. Or, can it signify a stalk of flax ? V. 
Bune. 

I am inclined to think that bunewand here is synon. 
with hempstalk, only with this difference that the 
former is pilled,'<k-in conBe<i[uenco of observing that 
Ray writes hullen, wliere Grose has bunnel, thus 
explaining the term “Hcmpstalks pilled: Buns;" 
Collect., ^). 1‘2. Bun may l>e the same with our boon or 
bune, the inner part of flax, the core. Grose afterwards . 

f ives Bullen, hempstalks, pillod, — North.,” and, in 

is Supplement, expl. bun, “a kecks, or hollow stem. 
North.” I am at a loss whether to view bun as con- 
tracted from hnllm. 

It may bo added that the description given by 
Montgomerie has considerable analogy to that of Ben 
.Tonson, when refeiTing, in his Sad Shepherd, to the 
popular superstitions of the North of E. 

— Where ere you Bpie 

This browdred belt, with characters, ’tis I. 

A Gypsan ladic, and a right beldame 
Wrouglit it by moon-shine for mee, and star-light, 

Upo’ your granam’s grave, that verie night 

Wee earth’d her, in the shade.s • when our Dame Hecat, 

Made it her gaina-niyht, over the kirk-yard, 

With all the barke and parish tykes sot at her, 

While I f*ttt whirliunl of iny brasen spindle, &c. 

Barke and ought to be barkand, i.e. barking, the* 
part. pr. 

Bunewand, is expl. the Cow Parsnip, Heracleum 
sphondylium, Liim., S. B. ; and. also as signifying the 
clock. 

“The produce of these neglected stripy {hauka^ 
is generally a coarse grass, intermixed with docks, 
(Scot. Buneioands,) and sometimes made into hay.” 
Edin. Mag, Aug., 1818, p. 125. 

This paper is from the How of Angus. 

BUNG, adj. Tipsy, fuddled ; a low word, S. 

She wtvs his jo, ami aft had said, 

“ Fy, Geoniie, had your tongue, 

“ Ye’s ne’er got me to be your bride 
But chang’d her mimi when hmg 
ITiat very day. 

Ramsay's Poems, 1 268. 

It is expl. “completely fuddled ; as it were to the 
bung GI. Roms. But it does not admit of so strong 
a sense. It may signify, “smelling of the bung,” 
This word seems originally C. B. 

Bdng-fu’, adj. Quite intoxicated; a low 
word, S., q. fuU to the bung ; in allusion to 
a barrel. 

—Whan a rake’s gaun hame bwng-fu'-^ 

He has ua a’ nis senses, &c. 

PickerCs Poems, 1786, p. 62. 
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Bunoib^ adj. Fuddled, S. O. ; another low 
word ; •but not expressing so great a degree 
of intoxication as the other. 

Bungitt drunk, *fuddled,” Picken’s Gl. 

To BUNG, V. n. To emit a booming or twang- 
ing sound, as when a stone is propelled througli 
the air, or like that of a French top when 
thrown off ; West and South of S. 

Bung, s . 1. The sound thus omitted when a 
stone is forcibly thrown from a sling or other- 
wise, S. 

2. Improperly used to denote the act of throw- 
ing a stone in this way, S. 

Teut. hungry tympanum. It may be ob- 

served that m Teut. the same analogy occura as with 
U0, for bomme also signifies a drum. fsl. haungy a bell, 
oampana. Ihre views Germ, hungey a drum, as de- 
rived from Su.-G. bung-ay to beat or strike. 

Bung-tap, s. A humming top ; denominated 
from the sound made by its motion, S. 

To Bung, v. a. To throw with violence, 
Aberd. jBwm, synon., Loth. 

This sense, I suspect, is l)orrowod from the sound 
made by the rapid motion in the air. 

BUNG, s. 2o tak a bung^ a low phrase, synon. 
with to tah the pety Moray. In a bung, in a 
huff, Aberd. 

Bungy, adj. Huffish, pettish, testy, Ibid. 

BUNG, s, A cant term for an old worn-out 
horse, Loth.; synoxx.y Bassie, 

BUNG, 8, The instep of a shoe, S. 

BUNKER, Bunkart, 5. 1. A bench, or 

sort oMong low chests that servo for seats 
Gl. Rams. 

Ithers frae aff the hunker. <i sank, 

Wi’ een like collops scor’d. 

Ramsay's PocinSj i. 280. 

2. A seat in a window, which also serves for a 
chest, opening with a hinged lid, S. 

** A hunker y a window-seat.” Sir J, Sinclair’s Ob- 
servations, p. 169. 

3. It seems to bo the same word which is used 
to denote an earthen scat in the fields, Aberd. 

’ ** That after the fishers had the two sheals upon the 
north side, they took part of the dike which was de- 
molished as above, and built an open bunkcirt or seat, 
to shelter them from the wind.” State, Leslie of Powis, 
&c., 1805, p. 146. 

Wliile snaw the frosty hunkeria tlieeks, 

The hind about the fire-sido bocks 
His dead frost-nippit taes. 

Tarras's PoetnSy p. 106. 

I have given this in the singular to make it more 
grammatical. 

This is perhaps a deriv. from A.-S. hency Su.-G. 
baencky a bench. It may however be allied to Dan. 
bunker, articuli montimn, mentioned by Junius, vo. 
Bunch; Isl. bunga, tumor terrae et prominentia in 


montibus ; bungur uty tomet, promhi^t^ G. Andr., p. 
41 ; buncke, acervus, struos ; a neap. Verel. 

BUNKLE, A stranger. •^The dog barks, 
because he kens you to be a bunkle*^ This 
word is used in some parts of Angus. 

Perhaps it formerly signified a mendicant ; Isl. bon, 
mendicatio, and kally the vulgar pronunciation of karl^ 
homo, a beggar-man, 8. Bona-kiaelki is rendered men- 
dicuft invitus, petax, an importunate beggar, from 
kiaelkiy maxilla, q. “one who will not be put out of 
countenance.” 

BUNN EL, 8, Ragwort, Senecio Jacobsea, 
Linn. Upp. Clydes. V. Bunwede. 

BUNNERTS, pi Cow parsnip, S. B. 
Ilcracleum sphondyliuin, Linn, 

The first part of the word resembles the Sw. name 
of this root, biorn-rartiy literally, the bear's pato. In 
Germ, it is called baeren-klau, whigh is ccjiiivalent. 
Our word would seem to have been q. biorn-oert, which 
in Sw. w^oiild be, the bear’s wort. 

lal. banay however, is rendered by Haldorson, Pes 
bovis, vel ursi. 

BUNNI.<E, s. The cow parsnip, Ileracleum 
sphondylium, Linn ; Lanarks. 

BUNT, s» The tail or brush of a hair or rab- 
bit ; synon. Bun and Fad, 

Next in some snret I sat me down. 

Nor bad my heart gi’en o’er to dunt, 

Till skelping up, a strolling hound 

Hat! near hand catch ’d me by the hunt. 

Th< Umr's Complaint y A. Scott's PovmSy p. 79. 
Gael, ImnduHy the fundament, bunalty a foundation. 
0. B. bonthy the buttock ; Owen. Bdiiy caudex, pars 
posterior ; Davies. It may, however, bo allied to Belg. 
honty furr, skin. Hence Dan. bundtmagery a furrier. 

BUNTA, s. A bounty. V. Bounteth. 

“ Ane hunta wortht xi sh.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1563, 
V. 25. 

BUNTY, A hen without a rump.” 

“Clipped arse, quoth Buntj/y" S. Prov., “spoken — 
when a man upbraids us with what himself is guilty 
of.” Kelly, p. 78. 

Dan, bundty Su.-G. bunty a bunch. Or rather V. 
Bunt. 

BUNTIN, adj. Short and thick; as, a buntin 
brat, a plump child, Roxb. 

BUNTLIN, s. 1. Bunting, E. a bird, S. 

The Kmberiza miliaria is in Mearns and Aberd. 
called the Com-Bunilin. 

2. The blackbird, Galloway. 

Thou hot-fac’d .sun ! who chears the drooping warld, 

And gars the huntlins tiirostlc by thy pow’r, . 

Look laughing frae thy sky. — 

Dacidson's SeasonSy p. 8. V. Gloss. 

BUNTLING,a<iy. The same as Buntin^ Strath- 
more. Perhaps q, resembling a bundle ; 
Su.-G. hunt, fasciculus. 

BUNWEDE, 8. Ragwort, an herb ; Senecio 
Jacobaea, Linn. S. binweed; synon. weebotc. 
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He opttd i 

Syue leve in the stede 
But a blak bunwede, 

Ifoulate^ iii. 11, 

This name is also given, S., to the Convolvulus ar- 
vensis, and the Polygonum convolvulus. The latter 
in Sweden is called hinda ; Linn. FI. Suec. N. 344. 

** I shall, henceforth, regard it as a fine charac- 
teiistic proof of our national prudence, that in their 

' joumies to France and Flanders, the Scottish witches 
always went by air on broomsticks and bunweeds^ 
instead of venturing by water in sieves, like those of 
England. But the English are under the influence of 
a maritime genius.” Black w. Mag., Juno, 1820, p. 260. 

BUNYAN, 8. A corn, a callous substance. 

“ He was not aware tliat Miss Mally liad an orthodox 
com, or hmiyant that could as little bear a touch from 
the royno-slippeis of philosophy, as the inflamed gout 
of polemical controversy, which had gumflated every 
mental joint and member.” Ayrs. Legat., p. 198. 

Allied {>erhaps to Su.-G. hungaf tumor, ^rotuberantia; 
bumj-a, protub^rare. Gael, buinne signifies an ulcer. 

BUNYOCH, s. The diarrhoea; never used 
except in ludicrous language, Upp. Clydes. 

Tliia’ is obviously Gael, buinnachy id., perhaps from 
bulnMy a tap or spout. 

BUR, S. V. Creepino-Bub, and Upright 
Bub. 

BUR, «. 1. The cone of the fir, S. B. 

[2. Barb, as of a fishing-hook or a spear.] 

Su. -G. barr denotes the leaves or needles of the pine, 
and other things of the same kind terminating in a 
point. V. Hire, vo. Ahorre. 

BUR, 8. [1. The broad iron ring fixed on the 
tilting lance just below the gripe, to pre- 
vent the hand slipping back. Halliwell’s 
Arch. Diet,, vo. Burr.^ 

“That thare be na aperis made in tyme tocum nor 
said that is schortare than five elne & a half, or v elno 
at the leist liefore the bury and of gretnes according 
tharto.” Pari. Ja. 111. 1481, Ed. 1814, p. 132. 

This apparently denotes the horey or perforated place 
in the head of the spear into which tne shaft enters ; 
Teut. hoory terebra, huor^eTiy perforare. 

(More probably from Giiel. borra, a knob, bunch ; 
borVy to swell. V. fcJkeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

[2. The knob between the tine and the blade 
of a knife.] 

BUR-DOCKEN, $. The burdock, Arctium 
lappa, S. 

The hurr-d(x7c-cn thy coffin was. 

It thick in bloo<l did wave ; 

I sexton was, and laid thee in 
The narrow, shallow grave. 

Train's Poeli<^ lieverieSy p. 95. V. Docken, 

Bur-jhrissil, 8. The spcar-tliistle, S. 
Carduus lanccolatus. BurAhisiley id. A. 
Bor. Gl. Grose. V. Turissil. 

To BURBLE, v. n. To purl. 

But as the sheep that haue no hirde nor guide, 

But wandering .strayea along the riuers side, 

Throw burUing brookes, or throw the forest grene, 

Throw meadowes closures, or throw shadows shone : 


Right 80 the heathen hosteL'iy^ithout all bridle, 

Itunns insolent, to vicious actions ydle. 

If ildwn*8 Juaithy p. 60. 

Allied perhaps to Teul. borbel-erty soaturire, as being 
a term applied to the motion of water. 

PaWr. indeed expl. the v. in this sense, as synon, 
with Bt. bouillir. I boylo vp or hurbyll vp as a water 
dothe m»a spring.” B. iii. F. 169, a. 

BURBLE, 8. Trouble, perplexity, disorder, 
Ayrs. 

He made him do as he pleased, and always made 
burblesy by which the deponent understood trouble.'* 
Case, Moffat, 1812, p. 45. 

Evidently from Fr. barbouill-er to jumble, to con- 
found ; whence also the v. BarhulyiCy q. v. 

Burble-headed, adj. Stupid, confused, 
Dumfr.; from the same origin with Burble^ 
8. 

BURCH, Bwroh, Burowe, 8. Borough, 
town. 

Thou held the burck lang with a borrowit gown.- 
Now upland thou lives rife on ‘mbit quhiet, 

Dunbavy Kvergreeuy ii. 68. st 20. 
i.e. on rubbed wheat, without being ground. 

Uplandy as denoting the country, fixes the meaning 
of the burck. 

Wyntown writes h'kurch. 

Moes-G. baurgs; A.-S. bttrgy burhy buruhy id. L. B. 
burg-u8. Gael, burg denotes a village. But this has, 
most probably, been borrowed from tne Goths. 

BURD, #. A lady, a damsel. V. Bird. 
BURD, Bubde, a. Board, table. 

Scho goia, and coveris the burdc anone ; 

And syne ano payr of bossi.s lies Bcho tane, 

And set thamo doun upon the hurde him by. 

DuTibar, Maitland PoeniSy p. 72. 

Moes-G. haurdy asser, tabula, A.-S., Su.-0,j Isl., 

bordy id. 

Bubdclaith, «. A tablecloth, S. Westmorel. 
id. 

Aft for ane cause thy burdclaitk needs nae spreding, 

For thou has nowthor for to drink nor eit. 

Dunbar y Kvergreeny il 58. st. 20. 

From burdy and claithy cloth. 

“Item foure hordclaithie of Scottis lyning [linen.] 
“Item fyve burdclaithU of plane lyning.” Inven- 
tories, A. 1561, |). 129. 

O. E. horde clothe, [Fr.] nappe Palsgrave, B. iii. 
F. 21. 

Burd-head, Boord-head, 8, The head of 
the table, the chief seat, S. 

The lotter-gae of holy rhyme 
Sat up at the burd-head. 

Ramsay's Chr. Kirk, C. % 

BURD, 8. Offspring, S. A.-S. byrd^ na- 
tivitas. 

BURDALANE, 6. A term used to denote 
one who is the only child left in the family ; 
q. bird alone, or, solitary ; burd being the 
pron. of bird. 

Himself was aiget, his hous hang be a htr. 

Duill and distres alinaist to deid him draife, 

Yet liurd-aUane, his only son and air. 
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As wretched, yyiss, arid valient, as the laive, 

His hosia unhaird, quhilk ye with honor haive. 
Maitland MSa, Lihr. Univ, JCdin. Minatrday Border, 

iii. 4. 

Mr. Scott observes, on this poem *. ** Auld Maitland 
appears to have had three sons, but we le^im, [from the 
family traditions], that only one survived him, who 
was tnence sur-named Burd aUtney which signifies either 
untqmlkdy or eolMary; " Ibid. 

In imothor poem, it may perhaps signify unequalled. 
And Newton Gordon, burd-alotte, 

And Dalgatie both stout and keen, 

And gallant Veitch upon the held, 

A braver face was never seen. 

Minstrelsy Bord&y iii 179. 

BUBDE^ 5. Ground, foundation. 

“Fynaly becaus the capitane refusit to randir the 
hous in tins sort, he assailyeit hym on ano new hwrdc.” 
BeUend. Cron. B. xiv. c. 18. Aliam conditionem — 
onit, Boeth. 

lis seems to be merely a metaph. use of A. -S. and 
Germ, hordy E. hoard; Su. -G. lord, a footstool. 

BUKDE, 5 . A strip, properly an ornamental 
selvage ; as a “ burde of silk,” a selvage of 
silk. 

And of ane hurde of silk, richt costlle greln, 

Hir tusche was with silver wcil besene. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poeyns, p. 70. 

Mr. Pinkerton says, he finds this word no where. 
But the cognate term occurs, both in Ihre, and in 
Kilion. Su.-G. horda, limbus vcl praetexta; unde 
iHkenhorday cingulum sericum vel limbus ; gullbord, 
limbus aureus ; Teut. hoordy limbus. It is evidently 
the same with S, hordy a selvage of any kind, particu- 
larly such as women use for adorning their caps or 
mantles. Thus, the meaning of the passage is, “Her 
tusch^ or belt was made of a strip of green silk.’’ Fr. 

bordy id. 

Burde is also used by Douglas : — 

Eneas syne twa robbis furth gart fold 
Of riche purpoure and styf burde of golde, 

Quhilk vraquhile Dido, Quenc of Sydonos, 

Of .sic labour ful be.sy tho, I ges, 

As at that tyme to plels him woundcr glaid, 

With hir awin haums to him wroclit and maid, 

Woiffin ful wele, and briLsit as riche wedis, 

Of coistly stuf and subtil goldiu thredis. 

Doug, Virgil, 362. 27. 

’The term, as here used, may strictly si^iify em- 
broidery, not only as connected with the epithet styf, 
but as illustrated by the participle brusit, which un- 
doubtedly means embroidered. Yet, notwithstanding 
the shade of difiercnce in signification, I am con- 
vinced that it is in fact the same word with that used 
by Dunbar, and with S. hord ; and that this passage 
leads us to the original sense. Douglas says, that these 
•robes had a burde qf golde. But it was styf, as being 
richly hrmit or embroidered. Now, it appears that 
the term primarily used to denote einbroitwed work, 
came in process of time to signify any ornamental 
selvage ; embroidery being chiefly U80<1 on the hem. 
Dunbar applies it to a strip of isUhy which was 
embroidered with silver. In modem use it denotes a 
narrow strip of any kind meant for ornament, as lace, 
cambric, muslin. 

This idea is confirmed by the apparent origin of tho 
term ; or by its relation, in different lan^ages, to the 
verbs which si^ify, to embroider. Teut. hoordy 
limbus, fimbria, is nearly allied to boorduereny pingere 
acu, to embroider ; Fr. bordy id. to bord-er, which 
signifies both to wet, and to embroider ; and Isl. bord, 
limbus, to bord-tty acu pingere. This, by transposition, 
is from brydd-a, pungere, which Verel. derives from 
brodde, mucro, any sharp-pointed instrument. 


Candour requires that I should state one difficulty 
attending this nypothosis. Isl. bord is used in a very 
general sense ; ora, extremitas, margo cujuscunque 
rei ; Gl. Orkney inga; S. Hence a doubt arises, whether 
it has been primarily used to denote the border of a 
garment. 

Armor, hroud-a, acupingere, brouty hroudy opus acu- 
pictmn ; C. B. brwya, instrumentum acu — x — * 
mide broud-a, acu pingere. Du Cange, vo. Bruodue. , 

BURDENABLE, adj. Burdensome. 

^ ^ or naked bodies, hurdenabk 
to the country, and not fit for soldiers.” Spalding, 
291. 

BURDIE, 5. A diminutive from E. birdy S. 

I hae hurdies deck’d in summer, 

Toddlin brawl y but an’ l>en. 

Picken's PoemSy i. 105. 

BURDYHOUSE, Gae or Gangy to Burdie- 
housBy a sort of malediction uttered by old 
people to one with whose conduct or language 
they are, or affect to be,’ greatly dissatisfied, S» 

This seems to have been the old pronunciation of the 
name of Bourdeaiix in France. It is at any rate writ- 
ten Burdeonss, Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, and BurdeouSy 
Acts Mary, 1551, Kd. 1814, p. 483 ; and was probably 
aspirated by the vulgar in the pronunciation. 

Other phrases of a similar kind are commonly used ; 
though perhaps under the idea of a less severe penance, 
because loss distant ; as “Gang to Banff,” — “Gae to 
Joddart,” i.e. Jedburgh. 

If this was meant to include the idea of Jeddart Jus'- 
(ice, the penance might bo severe enough. 

BURDYN, adJ. Wooden, of or belonging to 
boards. 

Out off wyndowis stanssouris^ll thai drew. 

Full gret irn wark in to tho wattir threw ; 

Burayn duris and lokis in thair ire, 

All werk of tro thai brynt wp in a fyr. 

Wallace, iv. 609. MS. 

i.e. “ While they cast iron work into the river, they 
burnt tho wooden work.” A.-S. bord, S. burd, biimi, 
a board, a plank. 

BUEDING, «. Burden. 

The cherries hang abiino my heid. — 

On trimbling twistis, and tewch, 

Quhilk bowed throw burdina of thair birth. 

Cnerrie and st. 42. 

Bifth may perhaps be tautological. If it does not 
mean produce, it signifies burden. V. Birth, Byrth. 

BURDINSECK. V. Bertiiinsek. 

BURDIT, part. pa. Stones are said to be 
burdity when they split into lamina, S. per- 
haps from burdy a board ; q. like wood di- 
vided into thin planks. 

BURDLY, Buirdly, adj. Large and well- 
made, S. The E. word stately is used as 
synon. burdhj mariy one who is stout in ap- 
pearance. 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch lunger, 

An’ they maun starve o’ ca\ild and hunger ; 

But, how it comes, I never kond yet, 

They’re maistly wonderfu’ contented : 

An'' buirdly chiols, and clever hizfles. 

Are bred in sic a way as this is. 

Bums, Iii. 5. 
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I»l. hurdur^ the habit of body, strength, propriae 
vires, af^urdur menn, excellent men ; qfburdur 
surpassing in greatness ; Verel. Perhaps E. burly is 
origin^y the same word. This, according to Skinner, 
is a. hoorAike^ like a boor, or peasant. The provincial 
orthography (A, Bor. ho 07 'ly\ might seem to confirm 
this etymon. 

Buudliness, Buirbliness, 8. Stateliness; 
used in regard to tlie size and stature of a 
man, S. V . Buiidly. 

BURDON, Burdoun, Burdowne, s. A big 
stafF, such as pilgrims were wont to carry. 

Ponderous staffs of this kind were sometimes used, 
instead of lances, in battle. This term is used by 
Doug, where Virg. employs caestus. 

Quhen this was said he has but mare abade 

Tua kempis burduuns brotdit, and before thayme laid, 

With al thare liai ncs and l)ras(ji is V)y an<l by, 

Of wecht ful hngu, and acharp vimicsurably. 

Dmg. Vinjil^ 140 . 55 . 

Quhat wald he half said, that perchance had se 

Hercules burdoun and wai>pimiy8 here ? quod ho. 

Ibid. 141. 20. 

Yv. .hourdoHy a pilgrim’s staff. As this word also 
signifies an ass or a mule, on which one used ride 
who was goiug abroad, Du Cange says, that the name 
was transfeiTed to the staffs which i)ilgrims carried, 
who travplled on foot to Jerusalem. This seems very 
fanciful. L. B. burdo. Jiorda is rendered davia^ 
Isidor. Gl., which some understand as denoting a club. 
But it is doubtful. Borde^ in Saintonge, a baton. 

These teniis have prol>ably oiigiuatcd fioiu the 
Gothic, especially as we have Isl. hroddutafury seijuo, 
hastulus, hastile, hriddiny-w\ id. G. Andr. p. 37; q. a 
l)ointed staff, or one shod with a sharp point. 

2. Be etaff and burdon ; a phrase respecting 
either investiture or resignation. 

Johne Balliol, void of al kingly abulycmantia, come 
with ane (jubit wand in his liund to king Edward for 
feir of his lyfe, rcsignit all riclit & titill that he 
had or micht haue to the crouu of Scotland be etrif <0 
burdon in king Edw ardis hainlis, & maid hym chartour 
thairof in his [this] manner in the iiii. yeir of his regue.” 
Bellend. Cron. B. xiv. c. 3. 

As the receiving of a staff was the token of investi- 
ture, the delivering of it up was the'symlK)! of resigna- 
tion. Among the ancient Franks, this was the mode 
of investing one with royal authority. Not only a 
a sceptre, but also a rod or staff, was in many instances 
delivered into the lumd of him who was acknowledged 
as sujireinc ruler. V. Du Cange, vo. Bacidus. 

BURDOUN, 8» “The drone of a bagpipe, 
in which sense it is c6inmonly used in 6.” 
Rudd. 

Fr. bourdony id. 

BURDO WYS, «. pi. Cliib-bearers, fighters 

witli maces. 

> The gud Stewart off Scotland then 

Send for his frendis. and his men, 

Quhill he had with him but an heris, 

And but hurdou^ys and awblasteris. 

Barboury xvii. 286. MS. 

This seems to signify, men who fought with clubs or 
V>atonB ; from L. B. horday a club, or Burdony q. v. 
O. Fr. Umrdonaasey a sort of lance, denominated from 
itM resemblance to a staff ; l)eing nearly as light os a 
javelin,, but well-pointcMl.* Burdarey (Matt. Paris), is 
to fight with clubs, after tlie manner of clowns, qiii, he 
says, Anglis Burdontt. V. Menage, vo. Bourdon. Bourde 


is mentioned by Du Cang^yk 0. Fr. for a staff with a 
^at head ; and burdiarey bordiafey is h&stis ludere, 
(Fr. behourd-eTy bokourd-ery •6orc|-«r, id.) whence 
bohordicumy a tournament. Rymer uses burdeare in. 
the same sense, Tom. 6. p. 223. Shall we hence sup» 
pose, that j^istin^ w*as thus denominated from the uae 
of staves or poles instead of lances ? 

BUREDELY, adv. Forcibly, vigorously. 

Als wounded as he was, 

Sone buredely he ras, 

And falowed fast on his tras, 

With a swerde kene. 

Sir Qawan and Sir Qal, , ii. 21, V, BuilDLT. 

BUREIL, Bural, adj. Vulgar, rustic. This 
is the MS. reading of Wallace, wherein the 
editions it is ruraL 

It is weill knawin T am a hnral man ; 

For her is said as gudly as 1 can. 

B. xl. 1461. 

Weill may I schaw my hurdl biistious thocht. 

Doug. Virgily 8. 61. 

The term is applietl to spears. 

This Auentlnus followis in thir wms, 

Bure in thare baiulia, lance, staiftis and hurrd speris. 

Ibid. 231. 60. 

Rudd, thinks that it may be hero rendered hiQy largey 
and that hence comes burly. But burrel speris are 
either staves or burdons, used by country people 
instead of sj[)ear8 ; or spears made in a clumsy manner. 

Chaucer fwrely id. “ oorel folk, borel men.'’ L. B. 
burelbuHy a species of coarse cloth ; which Du Cange 
derives from Lat. byrrhas, a word used by Augustine 
for a linen coat. But the most natural origin is Tout. 
Inter, a peasant. 

BURG of icfy a wlialefisher’s phrase for a field 
of ice floating in the sea, n.; most probably 
from Germ, berg, a hill or mountain ; eis^ 
berg, the common term among Danes, 
Swedes, Dutch, and German navigators, for 
the floating mountains of ice. 

BURGENS, Burgesses. 

That thai wald-bryug alsua — 

Honorabil burgens, and aweiiand. 

Wt/nio7vny vLii. 6. 23. 

Moes-G. baurjanSy Lat. burgrns-es, Gl. Wynt. 

BURGEOUN, s. A bud, a shoot. 

Within bir palice yet 

Of hir first husband, was ane tcmpill bet, 

Of marbill, and hald in ful grete rcuerence, 

With snaw quhite bendis, carpettU and ensence. 

And festuall hurgeouns, arrayit in thare gyao. 

Doug. Virgily 116. 6. 

Fr. burgeon, id. The v. is adopted into E. Per- 
haps the Fr. word is ra<lically from Su.-G., hoerja, 
onri, as denoting a bemnning of any kind ; whence 
hoerjan, ihitium ; or ratiier Jw. bar, gemma arborum, 
8CU primulae frondes ; G. Andr. 

To BURGESS, V. a. 1. When the marches 
of a town were rode, it was customary, in 
their progress, to take those who had been 
made burgesses during the year, and to strike 
their buttocks on a stone. This was called 
hurgessingy Fife. 

This harsh custom, besides the diversion afforded to 
the unpolished agents, might be supposed to have the 
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same influence in assi&l^ the local memory of the 
patients, that said to exist amonff the native and 
more wild Irish, who, during the night, ^ the rounds 
of the estates to which they .still lay claim, as having 
belonged to their ancestors, and for the purpose m 
more deej^y impressing on the memories of their chil- 

’ ' dren the ^undaries of the several properties, at certain 
resting-places give them a sound flogging. 

2. The^same term was used to denote a savagq 
custom used by the rabble in Edinburgh on 
his Majesty’s birth-day. Actuated perhaps, 
in part by a spirit of envy, they often laid 
hold of those who were on their way to the 
Parliament House to drink the health, 
hoisted up some of them, and gave them 
several smart blows, on the seat of honour, 
on one of the posts which guarded the pave- 
ment. By this ceremony they pretended to 
make them free of the good town. Of late 
years this practice has been abolished. V. 
Bejan, r. 

BURTALL, 8, A place of interment, a bury- 
ing-place. 

— “And thairforo the said Revestrie was disponit to 
Schir James Dundas of Amestoun knyclit — to be ane 
^MWa^nor him and his posteritie. ” Acts Ja. VI. 1612, 
Ed. 1814, p. 499. 

Johns, derives E. burial from bury. But it is evi- 
dently the same with A.-S. byriyeh, scpultura ; sepul- 
chrum, monumentum, tuinba, tumulus j Lyc. 

BURIAN, s, A mound, a tumulus ; or, a 
kind of fortification, S. Aust. 

“There are a great number of cairns or huriana ; 
also many circular enclosures on hills and eminences, 
formed by. a great quantity of stones, which have now 
ho appearance of having been built.” P. Kirkpatrick- 
Juxta, Dumfr. Statist. Acc. iv. 522. 

“There is a CTeat numl^er of burians in this parish. 
These arc all of a circular form, and are from 36 to 50 
yards diameter. — They are supposed by some to be re- 
mains of Pictish encampments ; others think that they 
were places of streugtn, into which the inhabitants 
collected their cattle, when alanned with a visitiition 
from the English borderers,” &c. P. Westerkirk, 
Dumfr. Statist. Acc. xi. 528. • 

Perliapa from A.-S. heory^ hur^y mons, acorvua, 
munimentum ; seimlcnim. If originally meant for 
defence they may have been the same with the hroyha 
or hrnghs of the S. Bor., which were certainly 
Pictish. The name, however, may be from A.-S. byrt- 
qenriy hpryency sepulcrum, monumentum, tumulus, tor, 
from similiarity of form, the A. -Saxons gave the same 
■ name to a fortification, as to a place appropriated for 
burying the dead, both being circular aiul clevateil. 
JSuriaUy indeed, hrugh^ and E. harrow^ seem to be all 
from the same root. 

BURIEL, 

“Item, three bannurs pbanners] for the procession, 
and two huriela with their brists with a baims cap for 
the crosse.” Inventar of Vestments, A. 1559; Hay’s 
Scotia Sacra, p. 189. 

This may be the same with Fr. hurclly L. B, burelU 
usy a'coarser and thicker kind of cloth, whence Bureily 
rustic. Du Cange, however, takes notice of pretiosos 
Bnrellos, These, it appeara, had been made at Eatis- 
bon. 


BURIO, Bokbau, Bubrio, Bubioe, Bub- 
EIOUB, «. An executioner. 

“ The samyn is punist condignely as he desoruit, sen 
he was hurio to Iwm self mair schamofully than we 
mycht deuyso.” Kellend. Cron. B. vi. c. 2. 

“The cruel Inglis — ar boreaus ande hangmen per- 
mittit be God topuneia us.” — Compl. S., p. S), Durrioy 
Caldcru’ood. 

Thir catiff miscreants I nieno. 

As buHars has euer bene 
Wordie to vilipend. 

BureVs Pilg . , Watson's Coll, , ii. 40. 

Sum hum’ our is ye sail gar come yow to ; 

And tbam comand to work at my bi<lding. 

Clavmlus^ MS, (Jl, Compl. 

“ Is he [Antichrist] without God, trow ye ? No, he 
is no other tiling but a burrio sent from the tribunal of 
God to plague the ingrate world, as a king would send 
an han^ian to hang a thiefe or murthcrer ; Grod in his 
just judgement sends him to execute justice vpoii this 
mgrate world for the contempt of the light of the 
gospell.” Rollock on 2 Thes., p. 91. 

hr, houi'reauy id. For the various conjectures as to 
the origin of the Fr. wortl, V. Diet. Trev. 

' BURLAW, Byelaw, Birley, Barley, 

A court of neighbours. 

“ Laws of Burlaio ar maid & determined Ix) consent 
of neichtbors, elected and chosen be common consent, 
in the courts called the Byrlaiv courts, in the quhilk 
cognition is taken of complaintes, betnixt iiichtbour fc 
nichtbour. The quhilk men sa chosen, as judges & ar- 
bitrators to the effect foresaid, ar commonly called 
ByrlaW’ifnen,” Skene, Verb. Sign, in vo, 

** BirlaiV‘Courts—are rcwled be consent of neigh- 
bours.” Reg. Maj. B. iv. c. 39. § 8. 

It is only of late that this custom was abolished iji 
some parishes. 

“This towne — consists of above 20 freedoms. — This 
little republic was governed by a birley courty in which 
. every proprietor of a freedom had a vote.” P. 
Crawford, Lanarks. Statist. Acc. iv. 512, 513, 

In the North of S. it seems to have been used within 
the last century. For tliere can be little doubt that 
what is written barley-vum must bo understood in this 
sense, as denoting country-men chosen as judges in 
some matter in which they are supposc^l competent to 
determine. 

“The said John Hay, as tacking burden aforesaid, 
obliges himself to provide the foresaid William in ane 
house and yard, — and to give him ane croft by the 
sight of harley -1 fieri y give he require the same, he i^ay- 
ing the rent the barley-men puts it too.” Con trivet 
A. 1721. State Fraser of Fraseiiield, p. 327. The 
same language ocoura in another Contract, ibid. 

Skene derives this from Belg. baur (boer), a husband- 
man, and lam, Jomandes, speaking of the ancient 
Oetney says that they called their laws BilagineHy which 
term is generally viewed os cqmpounded of 6//, a city, 
and laga^ law. As Germ. 6a«er, A.-S. bury Isl. byry 
signify a village, as well as a husbandman, this may bo 
the meaning of the wonl in burlaw. Isl. hurskap is 
the right of citizenship ; and burspi'ak denotes 
the place in which the citizens assembled to 
consult about their common concerns. “ Upjta 
hurepraket the herrar ginge — “ These noblemen 
went into the senate.” Chron. Rhythm, ap. Hire, vo. 
Bur. This word is from fey, a citv, genit. byr or fet/r, 
and spraky discourse or council. Alem. spracha signi- 
fies a council ; and aprah-hruSy the place of meeting. 
The ancient Franks calleil their convention, or the 
place where they met, Malluruy from mael-a, to speak ; 
as their successors were wont to call it parlem^fUy from 
parleVy for the same reason. , 

T 2 
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Isl. bylagt byaAaQ^ indeed, corresponds J» our re- 
dundant phrase, Lawii of Burlaw, 

“The Icelandic word signifies laws of vill- 

ages or townships.” Von Troirs Letters on Iceland, 

|>. 116. N. This, although not mentioned by Johns., 

18 the original sense, of the E. word by-law. V . Cowcl, 
vo. Bilaw. Hence, 

Burlie-Bailie, 8. An officer employed to 
enforce the laws of the Burlaw-courts. 

This falconer had tane his way 

O’er Calder-moor ; and gawn the moss up, 

He thare forgather’d with a gossip : 

• And wha was’t, trow ye, but the deel, 

That had disguis’d hirasell sae weel 
In human shape, sae snug and wylie ; 

Jud tuk him for a burlie^tilie. 

liavisay's Poeirwt^ ii. 636. 

BURLED, Burlit, part. pa. 

“The Maister of the money sail anhwer for all gold 
and siluor, that salbo strickin vnder him. — And that 
na man sail tak the said monev, fra it be burlit and 
clyppit, bot at his awin lyking.’^ Acta Ja. II., 1451 ; 
c. 35 ; edit. 1566, Burkd^ Skene, c. 2.3. 

Does this signify burnt^ from Fr. brul-er ? 

BURLET, 5. A standing or stuffed neck for 
a gown. 

“Alang’ taillit gowme of layn sewit with silver & 
quhit silk, laich neocat [necked] with burletik.^* In- 
ventories, A. 1578, p. 219. 

“ A lang taillit gowne of crammosie satino and silver 
laich nekit, with burlcttia freinyeit about with silver 
with body and hurlettis.^' Ibid., p. 220. In the rest of 
the passages, instead of hody^ it is bodies and hodyes^ 
i.c. Doddicc. 

Fr. bourlet^ hourrelHy “a wreath, or a roule of cloth, 

linnen, or leather, stutied with flockes, haire, &c. 

also, a supporter (for a ruffe, &c.) of satin, tatfata, &c., 
and having an edge like a roule.” Cotgr. 

BURLY, 5. A crowd, a tumult, S. B. 

Teut. hurl-eHy to vociferate, to make a noise. Hence 
E. hurly-burly. 

BURLY, Buirlib, adj. Stately, strong; as 
applied to buildings. This worI, although 
used in E. is expl. by Johns, as merely 
signifying, great of stature.” 

Wallace gert brek thai burly byggyngis bavld, * 

Bathe in the Merss, and als in l^thiaue. | 

WiUlac,e, viii. 402. MS. 

It is also used in relation to a banner ; — 

Than out thai raid all to a random richt, 

Tliia courtlie King, and all his curulie ost, 

His biUrlie baiiier brathit upon hicht. 

King Uarty i 28. 

In Gl. expl. “burly, bold.*’ If it occurs in this sense 
in Maitlanci P., I have overlooked it. 

Teut, boert Germ, hauer^ a boor, with the termination 
Ikt denoting resemblance. 

K 

♦BURLY, adj. Besides the E. sense, it also 
signifies rough, S. Hence, 

Buuly-Headit, adj. Having a rough impear- 
ance ; As, a ‘‘a hurly-headit fallow,” Koxb. | 

I have some doubt, however, whether this has not 
originally' been hurry-headit^ q. having the rough 
appear^ce of the head of the bur-dock. 


Burly-Tavine, A kind of strong coarse 
twine, somewhat thicker than packthread, 
Mearns. , * 

BURLINS, 8. pi. The bread burnt in the 
oven in baking, S., q. bumlins. 

BURN, 8. 1. Water, particularly that which 
' is taken from a fountain or well, S, 'B. 

What maks AiUd Reikie’s dames sae fair ? 

It cannot be the halesome air, 

But caller burn beyond compare, 

The best o’ ony ; 

That gars them a’ sic ^aces skair, 

And blink sae bonny. 

Ferguasons Poems, ii. 41. 

** Burns is water Clav. Yorks. Dial. 

I am inclined to consider this as the primary sense 
of the word ; Moes-G. and Precop. brunna, Su.-G. 
hrunn, Isl. brunn-ur. Germ, brun, Teut. bum, borne, 
a well, a fountain ; Bolg. bomwater, wa^er from a well. 
Gael, burne also signifies water. Some trace the Goth, 
words to Heb. bor, a fountain^ others to Su.-G. rinna, 
to rim, to flow ; h, after the Gothic manner, being pre- 
fix-cd. 

2. A rivulet, a brook, S. A. Bor. 

Ryueris ran rede on spate with wattir broun, 

And bumis horlis all thare bankis doun. 

Doug. Virgil, 200. 26. 

I was wery of wandering, and went mo to rest, 

Under a brode bonke, by a howms side. 

P. Ploughtmn Pass. i. A. 1. 

E. bourn. In this sense only A.-S. hum, byrnu, 
occur ; or, as signifying a torrent. 

3. The water used in brewing, S. B» 

The same term is applied to the water used in 
washing, S. B. In both cases it is generally understood 
to denote water warmed, although not boiling. 

— The browstaris of Cowpar town, — 

To mak thin oill thay think na fait. 

Of meikill bu/rne and lytill malt. 

Lyndsay, Chron. S. P., ii. 344. 
Tlioy cowpit him then into the hopper, 

And brook his banes, gnipper for gnopper, 

Syne put the burn until! the gleed, 

And leepit the een out o’ his head. 

Allan o’ Maud, Jamieson's Popxdar Ball., ii. 239. 

In some parts of Aberd. he who is engaged in brew- 
ing, is much offended if any one used the word water, 
in relation to the work in which he is employed. It 
is common to reply in this case, “Water be your part 
of it.” This must be connected with some ancient, 
although unaccountable, superstition ; as if the use of 
the word water would spoil the hrowst. * 

The same sort of superstition prevails in some of the 
Western Islands, particularly among the inhabitants of 
Lewis, when on their fishing excursions. 

“It is absolutely unlawful to call the Island of St, 
Kilda — by its pro^r Irish name Hirt, but only the 
high country. .They must not so much as once name 
the islands, m which they are fowling, by the ordinary 
name Flannan, but only the^ country. There are 
several other things that must not be oall’d by their 
common names : e.g. Vish, wliich in the language of 
the natives signifies water, they call Burrii a rock, 
which in their language is Crtg, must here be (^ll’d 
Cruey, i.e. hard : shore, in their language claddach, 
must here be call’d vah, i.e. a cave : sour in their 
language is express’d gort, but must here be call’d 
naire, i.e. sharp : slippery, which is express’d bog, must 
bo call’d soft : and several other things to this purpose. ” 
Martin’s West. Islands, p. 17, 18. 
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Ihre informs us that thij? ancient Swedw had a simi- 
lar superatition. They would not give its own name 
to any thing that was of an ominous nature, afraid lest 
an imprudent tongue should give offence. They there- 
fore employed an inoffensive circumlocution ; as when 
they meant to say, It thimdent^ they used the phrase, 
O^ubben aaherf Le. Thor drives his chariot. For 
Ot>dguII)en was their Jupiter ionxtrvxma^ from (? 0 (i,I)eu 8 , 
and (?u6^ senex. Superstitio veterura, says Ihre, nil, 
cui omen inessO potuit, suo nomine appellare voluit, 
verita, ne irapruaens lingua oiffenderet, et hinc ejus- 
modi e^hemismo utendum pro sua simplicitate cen- 
suit. CfL yo. Ouhbe, 

4. Urine, S. B, To make one’s burriy^ min- 
gere. Germ, irwn, urina. This Wachter 
derives from hom^ fons, quia urina est humor, 

? [ui per varies meatus excernitur instar 
ontis. 

Auld Harry never thought it wrang 
To work a turn ; 

Or stiu) 

To rnak his bum, 

Picken*a PoemSf 1788, p. 118. 

Burn brae, a. The acclivity at the bottom of 
which a rivulet runs, S. 

They higgit a bower on yon burn brae, 

And theekit it o’er wi’ thrashes. 

Songy Bessy Bell and Mary dray. 
While our flocks are reposing on yon hurn-brae.y 
Adown the dear fountain I'll hear thy sweet lay. 

Tairas' s PoemSy p. 119. 

Burn-grain, a. A small rill running into a 
larger stream, Lanarks. V. Grain, Grane. 

Burn-side, a. The ground situated on the 
side of a rivulet, S. 

“ ‘ Ye’re in better spirits than 1 am,* said Edie, ad- 
dressing the bird, * for I can neither whistle nor sing 
for thimLing o’ the bonny htirnsules and green shawa 
that, I should hae been dandering beside in woather 
like this.’ ” Antiquary, iii. 165. . 

Burn-trout, a. A trout that has been bred ' 
in a rivulet, as distinguished from those bred 
in a river, S. 

“Salmo Fario, — the River Trout, vulgarly called 
Burn Trout, Yellow Trout, These are found in great 
numbers in all our rivulets,” Arbuthnot’s llist, 
Peterhead, p. 22. 

Burnib, Burny, is sometimes used, as a dimin. 
denoting a small brook, S. 

0 bonny are our greensward hows. 

Where through the birks the bumy rows, 

And the bee hums, and the ox lows, 

And saft winds rusle, 

‘ And shepherd-lads, on ?unny knows, 

Blaw the hlythe fiisle. 

Beattie's Address, Ross's Helenore, p, vii. 

To BURN, tj. a. 1. One is said to be httmt, 
whenJie has suffered in any attempt. Ill 
bumU having suffered severely, S. 

“A number^ of the royal party rising in a very con- I 
fused imprudent way in many shires, were all easily 
acatterea. — Wo are glad, that nd Scotsman was found 
accessory to any of these desi^^. It seems, our people 
were so ill humty that they nad no stomach for any 
farther meddling.” Baillie’s Lett., ii. 396. 


This is analogous to the S. Prov., halms the 

fire dreads.” 

2. To deceive, to cheat in a bargain, S. One 
says that he has been bruntj when over- 
reached. These are merely oblique senses 
of the E. v. 

3. To derange any part of a game by improper 
interference; as, in curling, “to burn a 
stane,” is to render the move useless, by the 
interference of one who has not the right to 
play at that time, Clydes. 

To BURN, V. n. A term used by young 
people at various sports, as intimating that 
the person, to whom it is applied, is near the 
object that he seeks for, 8. 

“I flatter myself that I hum, (as children say at 
hidc-and-seek, when they approach the person or thing 
concealed :) yes, I do flatter myself that I burn in the 
conclusion of this paper.” Blackw. Mag., Jon., 1821, p. 
3,')5. 

A figure borrowed perhaps from the idea of ono 
being in danger as within the reach of the flame. 

To BURN the WATER, a phrase used to de- 
note the act of killing salmon with a lister 
under night, South of 8. 

“ The fishers follow the practice of their forefathers, 
angling, setting small nets in bums, when the river 
[Tweed] is in flood, and killing them with listers, when 
the river is small and the evening serene ; and this they 
call burning the water, because they are obliged to carry 
a lighted torch in the boat.” Sta^;. Aoc. r. Mertoun, 
xiv. 591. 

BURN-AIRN, 8, 1. An iron instrument 

used red hot for impressing letters or other 
marks ; generally, the owner’s initials on the 
horns of sheep, S. 

2, Metaph. used thus : “ They’re a’ brunt wi’ 
ae burn^airn^'' i.e. They are all of the same 
kidney ; always in a bad sense, Aberd, 

BURN-GRENGE, a. Ono who sets fire to 
barns or granaries. 

— Aue ypocreit in lialy kirk, 

A burn grenge in tho dirk. 

(JolkelbU Smo, F, i. v. 92. 

“One who consumes granaries in the dark,” or “by 
night.” 

BURN-WOOD, Wood for fuel, S. . 

“There are no pites [peats] in them, but many ships 
being cast away upon them, tho inhabitants make use 
of the wrack for bum-wood, ” Brand’s Zetland, p. 92, 
93. 

BURNECOILL, a. Grite bumecoill^ that 
which is now denominated Great CoaL 

** It is vndirstand, — that the giitc humeeoUl ar com- 
mounlie transportit furth of thi^ realme, not onlie be 
his hicnes awne subieetia, hot be strangearia qulia at 
all tymes laidnia thair schippia and vtheria v^schellia 
thaii-with ” Acts Ja., Vl, 1697, 181^ p. 121. 
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BURNET, adj. Of a brown colour. 

— Bebaldand thame sa mony diuers hew, 

Sum peirs, sum pale, sum hurnet, and sum blow, 

Sum gres, sum gowlis, sum purpure, sum sanguane. 

Doug. Virgil, 401. 1. 

Fr. brunette, ‘ ‘ a dark browii stuff formerly worn by 
persons of quality,” Rudd. L. B. hranet-a, hrunet-um, 
pannus non ex nativi colons lana confectus, sed quavis 
' tinctura imbutus ; Du Cange. 

BURNEWIN, s. A cant term for a black- 
smith, 

^ — Then Burmvnn comes on like death 

At ev’ry chaup. Durn^, iii. 15. 

■ * Burn-the-wind, — an appropriate term;” N. ibid. 
V. COLIBKAND. 

RURNIN’ BEAUTY, a female who is very 
handsome. The idea is thus reversed ; 

She’s nae hurniri beauty mair than me,” 
Roxb. 

BURNT SILVER, Bkint Silver, silver re- 
fined in the furnace. 

It w^ould appear that this desi^ation, as used in our 
old law’8, is merely synon. with biUlhn. 

“It is w’eil knawin that al cunyit money, Ijathc 
sillier and gold put to the fire to he maid hulyone to [for] 
vthcr new money,” i.e. for being re-coined, “ is mini.st 
[diminished], waistit, and distix)yit in the translacione 
be the fire,”&c. Acts Ja. 111. 1475, Kd. 1814, p. 112. 

“Thoauld money that had courss in this realrne, 
baith of the realrne self & vthcris, has l>ene ti'anslatit 
& put to fyre, and maid bulyeoune to vthir moiieye 
that is striking of now.” Ibid. A. 1478, p. 118, 

‘^Thoy thinke it expedient for diners oausis, — that 
thair be strikin of the vnee of hrint siluer, or bulyeoun 
of that fyncs, viii, grotis, and of the samin mater and 
wecht, as effeiris, half grot, penny, half penny, and 
ferding.” Acts Ja. II,, 1451, c. 34, Edit. 1560, Burnt 
i<ilvcr, Skene, c. 33. 

Mr. Pinkerton ha.s observed that this is “ fine silver, 
synonymous with the Spanish nrgento acendrrulo,''' 
K.ssay on Medals, ii. 346, The phrase, however, is of 
great antiquity among the Northern nations. Kungr 
faladi tha shioUdin, enn thangbrandir gaf honum tha 
skkUldin, enn Kongr gaf hanom jamnvudi skudhlarim i 
hrendo sylfri : Then the King cheapened tlie shield ; 
and Thangbrand gave him the shichl, and the King 
gave him the fuU value of it in burnt silver. Valorem 
rex argento puro rependit. Kristnisag. c. 5, p. 30. 
The same phrase, brendu sVfri, occurs in p. 126. 

Brent gull is used in the same sense, as to gold ; 
Purum putum aurum, Verel. Ind. 

8norro Sturleson shews that shirt sil/r, i.e. pure sil- 
ver, and hr emit sil/r, are the same. For when Kall- 
<lori, the son of 8noiTO, the high priest, received his 
salary from the servants of Harold the Grim, King of 
Norway, he in a rage threw loose the skirt of his gar- 
ment, in which was the money, so that it fell among 
the "stubble ; at the same time complaining that his 
stipend was not paid without fraud. The King, being 
nimrmed of this, commanded that there should be 
given to him twelve ounces, akiran breads silfiris, “of 
pure [or sheer] burnt silver.” Vita Reg. Haraldi. V. 
Annot, ad Kristnis. p. 169, 170. 

BURR, Burrh, 8, The whirring sound made 
by some people in pronouncing the letter r; 
as by the inhabitants of Northumberland, S. 

— ‘‘From that river [Tweed] southward, as far I be- 
beve as Yorkshire, the people universally annex a gut- 


tural sound to the letter which in some places goes 
by the name of the Berwick Burrfi P. fJoldstream, 
IJerw. Statist. Acc. iv. 420. ^ 

This word seems formed from the sound. Grose 
however, if I rightly apprehend his meajiing, views it 
as containing an allusion to the field burr, as if some- 
thing stuck in the throat. 

BURRA, 8. The name given in Orkn. and 
•Shetl. to the common kind of rush, which 
there is the Juncus Squarrosus. 

“Jimcus Squarrosus, provincially burro, is a valu- 
able food for sheep in Shetland, m winter.” Agr. 
Surv. Shetl., p. 66. 

BURR ACH’D, part.j}a* Inclosed, Y. Bow- 
racu’d. 

BURREL, 8. A hollow piece of wood used 
in twisting ropes, Ayrs. V . Cogk-a-bendy, 

Perhaps q. bore-all ; or a diminutive from Isl. Dan. 
bor, Teut. boor, terobra. 

BURREL, 8. The provincial pronunciation 
of E. barrel^ Renfr. 

The gamester’s cock, frao some auV barrel, 

Proclaims the morning near. 

A. Wilsons Poems, 1790, p. 82. 

BURREI. LEY, «. 

“The inferior land, besides the outfields, was de- 
nominated faughs, if only ribbed at midsummer ; was 
called one fur ley, if the whole surface was ploughed ; 
or barrel ley, where there was only a narrow ridge 
ploughed, and a largo stripe or baulk of barren land 
between every ridge.” Agr. Surv, Aberd., p. 235. 

Isl. buraleg-r signifies agrestis, incomptus ; and S. 
Bureil, bural, rustic. Thus the term might denote 
ley that was not properly dressed. 

To BURRIE, V, a. To overpower in work- 
ing, to overcome in striving at work, 8, B. ; 
allied perhaps to Fr. bourr-evy Isl. ber^iay to 
beat, 

BURRY, a<lj. 

Sir Corby Rawin was maid a'procitour, — 

Hummond tlie Scheip befoir the Wolf, that he 
I’eriraptourly, within tha dayis thre, 

Coniucir uiidir the panis in this bill, 

And heir qidiat Imrry Dog wald say him till. 

llenrysmie, Bannatyne Poems, p. 109. st. 3. 
“Probably, rough, boorish,” according to Lord 
Hailes. It might bear this meaning, as descriptive of 
the 8hag^ appearance of the dog. Fr. hourru, 

“ flockie, hairie, rugged,” Cotgr., bourre, locks of wool. 
But it seems more naturally to convey the idea of 
cinclty, especially considering the allegorical character 
of this dog given before ; from Fr. hourreau, an 
executioner, v . BuRio. 

BUKRY-BUSH «. 

“He in tiffe wad sing the Mantuan swain. 

Which he aft sliaw’d 's adown tlie bm'ru’busk. 

Tarr(is''s Poems, p. 6, 

Supposed to be an erred, for berry bush. * 

BURRICO, «. Given in Gl. as not under- 
stood. 

Sair it was to se your prince with murther prest ; 

Sairar, I .say, him, in nis place possest, 

The del<l that did ; than Burrico, now Brydegrome. 
Testament K, Htnrie, Poems Sixteenth Vent. p. 260. 
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This has undoubt^ly tfeen written burrio, i. e. ex- 
cutioner. tV. Burio. 

BUmiS, s.pL 

— “Thai have nooht ceissit/thir dyuers yeris bigane 
to slay and distroy the saidis solane geis, be casting of 
neittis and hwikis with bait and burri, to draw and 
allure the auld solane geis to the boittis quhairin the 
saidis personis and mannaris ar.” Acts Ja. VI*. 1692, 
Ed. 1814, p. 614. 

Must probably from Fr. hourre, flocks or locks of 
wool, hair, &c. 

BURRO WE-MAIL. V.Mail. 


BURS, BinuiBS, s. The cone of the fir, S. 

But contrair thee, togidder stilTe tliey stand, 

And fast like hurre^s tiiey cleife baith ane and all, 

To hold, 0 God, thy word and vs in thrall. 

Poema of the Sixteenth Century^ p. 97. 

[Burretf here means the heads or flowers of the i?ur, 
or Bur-dock, q. v.] 


BURSAR, s. One who receives. the benefit 
of an endowment in a college, for bearing 
his expenses during his education there, S. 

*“ We thinko it expedient ttat in every Colledgc in 
every University, there be 24 Bnreare, devided ‘ 
eq^ually in all the classes and sieges as is above expro- 
mit ; that is, in S. Androes 72 BuraarSf in Glasgow 48 
BurmrSf in Aberdeen 48, to be sustained only in meat 
upon the charges of the Collodge.” First Buik of 
Descipline, c. 7, § 22. 

“ Queen Mary, — for the zeal she bore to letters, &c., 
found^B five poor children bursars within the said 
college, to be called in all times to come bursars of her 
founmtion, — The name of bursar^ or bursariuSf was 
anciently given to the treasurer of an university or of 
a college, who kept the common purse of the com- 
munity ; we see, that in Queen Mary’s time, this 
name had come to be given to poor students, probably 
because they were pensioners on the common purse^ 
IJniv. Glasgow, Statist. Acc. xxi., App. p. 18. 

L. Bursar-ius not only denotes a treasurer, but a 
scholar supported by a pension. Bursarii dicuntur, 
quibus ex ejusmodi Bursts stipendia praestantur : qime 
vox etiamnum obtinet in Academiarum publicarum 
Scholasticis, quibus oh rei domesticae penuriam certa 
quaedam stipendia ex area ad id destinata, ad peragen- 
uos studiorum cursus ; Du (.lange. 

Fr. hoursier^ in like manner, signifies not only a trea- 
surer, but “ a pensioner ; or one that hath an yoarely 
pension in k college Cot^. V. also Diet. Trov. 

I find no proof as to the time when these terms were 
first used in this sense ; but it was most probably 
prior to the reign of Queen Mary, on the continent at 
least. 

The origin is obviously L. B. bursa^ an ark, Fr. 
bourse^ a purse. Bourse also signifies “the place of a 
pensioner in a college,” Cotgr. L. B. bursa was used 
in the same sense, A. 1285. Exponsae ; Pro Bnrss^ 
scholarum Regis, qui fuerant de curia, &c. Compot. 
Baillivorum Franc, ap., Du Cange. HenceGerm. burschi 
a student in a collie. Wachter thinks that the vul- 
gar had changed Fr. boursier or L. B. bursar ius into 
hursch ; first using the term to denote one who had a 
salary, and afterwards applying it to every academician. 


Bursary, Burse, Burss, #. 1. The endow- 

ment given to a student in a university, an 
exhibition, S. 

“The management and disposal of this mortification 
is in the hands of the Presbytery of Perth, who let the 
lands, and i^point the rent to be paid annually as a 


bursary to the student whom they have chosen, and 
who continues in it for 4 years.’’ P. Dron, Pertlis. 
Statist. Acc. ix. 480. 

“There are four bursaries at the King’s college of 
Aberdeen for boys educated here. — They arise from 
L. 600 -Sterling.” — P. Mortlach, Aberd. Statist. Acc. 
xvii. 435. 

“That none sail bruik ane burss in ony facultie hot 
for the space of foure yeiris.” Acts Ja. VI. 1579, Ed. 
1814, p. 179, 180. 

2. A purse, Ane commound hurss Aberd. 
Reg. 

BURSE, 8. A coart consisting of merchants, 
constituted for giving prompt determination 
in mercantile affairs ; resembling the Dean 
of Guikrs court in S.; from Fr. bourse. 

“Confermia the jugement of the said Doano of gild 
and his counsaill in all actionis concerning merchan 
dis ; — and to hauc full strenfli and effect in all tymes 
according to the lovable forme of jugement vait iii all 
the guid townis of France and Flandcris, quhair burses 
ar erected and constitute, and speciallie in Pariss, 
Rowen, Burdeaulx, Rocholl.” Acta Ja. VI. 1593, E<1. 
1814, p. 30. 

“ La bourse k Toulouse est le lieu ou lea marchanda 
rendeht leur justice, suivant le pouvoir (jui leur cii 
a etc domic* par edit Henri II. h Paha au mois de Juillet 
1548, quel il leur octroya d’etablir dans Toulouse une 
bourse commune semhlable au Change de Lyon, avec 
pouvoir d’elire tons les ans un Prieur et deux Consuls, 
qui jugeroient cn premiere instance toua Ics procca 
entre les merchaiida. — L’edit d’crcction de celle de 
Paris i)orte meme expressement one e’est tout ainsi 
fiue les places appellees Ic Change a Lyon, et Bourse, a 
Toulouse et a Kouen.” Diet. Trev. 

^ Guicciardini says, that the origin of the term, as 
denoting an Exchange (as that o? London) was that 
in Bruges, where Bourse first used in this sense, 
they occupied a j^eat house which had been built by 
a noble family of the name of Bourse. But as this 
word aeema to have, been previously used in regard to 
a society, the members of which made a common stock 
far avoiding envy and opposition ; it seems preferable 
to view this as merely an oblique use of the term, as 
ori^nally signifying a purse. 

According to Kilian, the name indeed referred to 
the institution at Burges, but for a different reason, 
because the house was distinguished by the sign of 
a large purse or scrij). As he rcJiders Germ, and 8i- 
camb. horSy contubernium, manipulus, ho exid. Tent. 
borsCy cnimona, marsupium, Gr. iivp<ra, i.e. corium ; 
Borse der koop-liedeuy basilica ; conventus mercato- 
rum ; vulgo bursa ab ampla domo, bursae sive cru- 
menae siguo insignita Brugis Flandronim sic primo 
dicta. 

BURSIN, Bursein, Buusten, pa. 1. 
Burst, S. 

Tlmir bursm war the goklin breistis. 

Of Bischoppis, Princes of the Preisti.s. 

Thair takin was the greit vengence 
On tills Hcribis, and Pharisienoe. 

Lyiulsafs Wari^iSy 1692, p. 116. 

“ My lord wolde have bursen if this byle had not 
broken.” Marg, Note of J. Knox, Rcssouing with 
Crosraguell, F. 26, b. 

Ooldin seems an error of the press for boldbiy inflated, 
proud. For this passage evidently refers to what had 
been said, p. 111. 

The Bisclioppia Princes of the Preistis, 

Tliey grew sa boldin in their broistls : 
lUcht sa Wiefals Phariseance, &c. 
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2. It often signifies, overi:k)wered with fatigue; 
also, so overheated by violent exertion as to 
drop down dead. The s, is used in a similar 
sense ; He got a hursU A. Bor. Irossen; 
Grose; 

“A great many burcesses were killed, twenty-five 
houaeholders in St. Andrews, many were huratm m the 
fight, and died without a stroke.’* Baillie’s Lett., ii. 92. 

BURSTON, s. A dish composed of corn, 
roasted by rolling hot stones amongst it till 
it be made quite brown, then half ground 
and mixed with sour milk, Orkn. 

Perhaps softened from burnt-stane^ q. burnt with 
stones. 

This resembles the Oraddan of the Highlanders. 
V. Graddan. 

BUS, (Fr. v) inter j. Addressed to cattle^ 

equivalent to “Stand to the stake;” Dumfr. 

Evidently from Busey a stall, q. v. 

BUS, -5. A bush, S. buss. 

upon the busses birdies sweetly sunff. 

Boss's HeknorCy p. 26. 

Doug, uses it metaph. 

Before the forraeat oistis in the plane, 

Amyd ano bus of speris in rade thay. 

ViryUy 232. 16. V. Busk. 

BUSCH, Bus, Busiie, 1. A larger kind 
of boat, used by those who go on the hemng 
fishing, S. ; busSy E. 

* ‘ For the commone gud of the realme, & the gret 
encreas of riches to be brocht within the realme of [i.e. 
from, or out of] vther cuntreis, tliat certain lordis 
spirituals & temporale, & burowis, ger mak or get 
Bchippis, hmchisy « vther gret pynk botis, withtnettis 
A abilyementis ganing tharmr for fisching.” Pari. 
Ja. Ill; A. 1471, Acts iSl. 1814, p. 100. 

It is a tciTU of at least considerable antiquity. 
Su.-G. hnzy huztiy buszay navigii grandioris genus. This 
word is used by Sturlcson to denote a large ship. It 
was well known in England at least as early as the reign 
of Richard I. Rex Aiiglorum Richardus iter mariti- 
mum ingrediens, secum liabuit 13 naves praegrandcs, 
quae vocant hussas v^ulgo, &c. MvS. ap. Spelman. This 
loaimed writer derives the term from Belg. bussey a box, 
because a ship of this kind resembled a box in the widtli 
of its form. A variety of other conjectures as to its 
etymon are mentioned by Ihre, vo. Buz. Fr. hussey 
biLse ; Belg. buys; L. B. busa-Uy buz-ay buc~iay &c, 

2. It seems to have been anciently used in a 
more general sense, 

** Ane tmaefie quhilk was takin l)e the Franchemen.” 
Abcrd. Re^A. 1538. V. 16. “The that conic 

last out of Danskyn.” Ibid. 

JBusftB-FisiiUiO, s. The act of fishing in 
busses, S. 

— “ That there be no Imahe fishing betwix the ylands 
and the mayne land whilk is from the Farayheki,” Ac, 
Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V. v. 238. 

BU§CH, 8. Boxwood, S. B, 

-—•As the quhissil renderis soundis sere, 

With tympany s, tawbemis, ye war wount to hero, 


And hois sohaumes of tomed husch houn tre, 

That grew on Beracynthia montane hie. « 

JDouy. Virgily 299.^45. . Buxusy Virg. 

Bolg. boase-hoonty buahoomy Fr. douie, huiSy Ital. hvjaaoy 
id. Being induced by the similarity of the phrase to 
the Teut. name, to look into the various reading, I 
find that in edit. 1553, it is **bosoh borne tre,” which 
Rudd, views as perhaps right. 

To BUSCH, t). n. To lay an ambush ; pret. 
bmchyt. 

The ost he maid in gud quyot to be, 

* A space fra thaim he buachyt prewal6. 

waUacty vUi. 688. MS. 

O. E. bussed. * * 

Saladyn priuely was bussed besid the flom. 

R . Brunnty p. 187. 

This word, although it may be a corr. of Fr. 
embusch-eTy preserves more of the original form. For 
it is undoubtedly from bmeh, a bush. Ital. bosc-are, 
imbosc^arcy from boscOy q. to lie hid among bushes. 

Buschement, 5. Ambush, 

The buschenwut brak, and come in all thair mycht ; 

At thair awno will soie ontrit in that place. 

Wallacey vl 821. MS. 

It is used in 0. E. 

Leulyn in a wod a busaement he held. 

R . Brunney p. 242. 

BUSE, Buise, Boose, A cow’s stall, a 
crib, Lanarks.; the same with E. boose* 

Isl, bausy bovis in bovili locus, an ox’s stall ; hoes-ay 
bovem in locum suum ducere (G. Andr. p. 24) ; the 
very idea conveyed by our v. V . Buse, v, 

WEiRrBU8B, 8* A partition between cows, 
Lanarks. Flandr. weevy sepimentum, septum, 
and buaey a stall. 

BUSE-AIRN, 8. An iron for marking sheep, 
Clydes. [V. To Buist.] 

Not connected with Buse a stall ; but sofiened from 
Buisty used to denote the mark set on sheep. 

To BUSE, Bust, v. a. To inclose cattle in a 
stall, S. B. 

A.-S. hosgy bosig, praesepe ; E. boose, a stall for a 
cow, Johns, 

To BUSH, V. a. To sheathe, to inclose in a 
case or box, S. ; applied to the wheels of 
carriages 

Su.-G. bosse, Germ, bwkse, Belg. hosse, a box or case 
of any kind, Sw. huilbosse, the inner circle of a wheel 
which incloses the axletree. 

“Item, ane pair of new cannone quheillis buschit 
with brass, nocht sohod.” Invent. A. 1566, p. 168. 

“ Item, ane auld cannone quheill buschit with brace 
[brass], half garnisit with iron.” Ibid. Hence, 

Busch, Bousohe, b. A sheath of this de- 
scription. 

“ Item, fyve huscheis of found [i, e. oast] for can- 
nonis and batterd quheillis.” Invent. A. 1£^, p, 169. 

“ Ane vther cannon — ^Mdth ane pair of auld quheillis 
weill gamist with yron werk and boitscheeot fonte.” 
Ibid, p. 215. 
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BUSH, interj. Expressive of ^ rushing sound, 
as* that 8f water spouting out, Twe^d. It 
occurs in a coarse enough passage. 

To keep baith down, that upwards flew, 

He Bxrave fu’ hard, nae doubt o’t ; 

Till busht — he gae a desperate spue, 

An* gut an* ga’ he scoutit 

Rev, J, NicoVs Poema^ i. 115. 

L. B. was a term used to denote the noise 

made by flre-arms or arrows in battle.— ultro 
citroque ex eorum mortariolis sagittisve resonantibus 
in astris. V. Du Cange. 

BUSHEL, 8. A small dam, Fife; synon. 
Gmhely q. v. 

To BtTSK, V. a. 1. To dress, to attire one’s 
self, to deck, S. ; bu8y A. Bor. id. Gl. 
Grose. 

For athir partie the price ordaiiit has he, 

For the victour ane bull, and all his hede 
Of goldin schakeria, and roia garlandis rc<le, 

Rmkit full well. 

Doug. Virgil^ 149. 51. 
She had noe sooner bucket her sell, 

Nor putten on her gown, 

Till Adam o’ Gordon and his men 
Were round about the town, 

RUsmVs 8. Songs, ii. 18. 

The term hmk is used in tliia primary senso in a 
beautiful proverb which is very commonly used in S. 
“ A bonny bride is soon busked ; ” Kelly, p. 1. ; i.e. a 
beautiful woman does not need to spend much time in 
adorning herself. 

This seems to be the original sense of the word, 
which Rudd, derives “from Fr. huse, hasg, a plated 
body, or other quilted thing, or whalelwne to keep the 
body straight.” Sibb. supposes it might perhaps ori- 
mnally signify, “to deck with flowers or busheSf Dan. 
busk, bush. ” But we have its natural affinity in Germ. 
hutz-en, buss-en, Belg. boets-en, Su.-G. puts-a, puss-a, 
oruare, decorarc ; Germ, butz, him, ornatus ; hence 
butz .fratiu, a' well dressed woman. Wachter here 
refers to Walapauz, a term used in the Longobardic 
Laws, to signify the act of putting on the garment of a 
stranger surreptitiously obtained ; from wale, alienus, 
and pauz, vestimentum. 

2. To prepare, to make ready, in general, S. 
This is merely an oblique sense, borrowed 
from the idea of dressing one’s self, as a 
necessary preparation for going abroad, or 
entering on an expedition. 

Thai busked, and maked hem boun, 

Nas ther no long abade. 

Sir Tristretn, j). 16. st. 14. 
*rhe Khig buskyt and maid him yar, 

Northwartia with his folk to far. 

Barbour, viil 409, MS. 
With that tliai Imshjt them onano, 

And at the King thair leiff has tane*. 

* Ibid, iv. 864. MS. 

“That all men busk thame to be archaris, fra thay be 
xii. yeiria of age.” Acts Ja. 1. 1424, c. 20. Edit. 1566. 

It occurs in the same sense in O. E. 

** Rise up,” he said, “ thu proud scheroff, 

Buake the, and make the bownc ; 

I have spyed the klngis felon, 

Ffor sothe he is in this towne.” 

MS. Candmdge Lihr, Jamieson's Pop. Ball. ii. 68. 

This fij^re is common in other languages. Thus, 
Lat. ad aUquid agendum accingi, to prepare ; convivium 


BUS 

^ 

omare^ to prepare a banquet. E. to dress, to prepare 
for any purpose ; to prepare victuals. 

Isl. bua, while it signifies to prepare in general, is 
also applied to dress ; which renders it in some degree 
probable that the verbs mentioned above may be traced 
to it, as having more of a radical form. At bxm sig, 
induere vestes, whence bunad-ur, habitus .seu vestitus, 
dressed. 

3. To prepare for defence ; used as a military ‘ 
term. 

“The covenanters heard indeed of the marquis 
coming, and therefore they took in the town, and 
husked the yard dykes very commodiously, as I have 
said.” i^alding, i. 108. 

He refers to what he had said in the preceding 
page; — “Thus they took up the town of Turriff, and 
placed their muskets very atlvantageously about the 
dykes of the kirk yard.” 

4. V. 71. To tend, to direct one’s course 
towards. In this sense it is used still more 
obliquely as intimating that one’s course 
towards any place is a necessary preparation 
for reaching the object in view. 

With mekil honour in erd he maid his offering ; 

Syne buskit hame the samyne way, that he l>efc)re yude. 
Tiiayr wes na spurris to si)air, spedely thai spring. 

Ga wan a'tm Gol,, i. 24. 
Out of this world all shall we mevo. 

And when we busk unto our bier. 

Again our will we take our leave. 

• Ritsun'a Anc. Songs, p. 44. 

Quoted by Mr. Ellis, Spec. E. P. I, 263. He renders 
it go. 

This use of the term is found in O. E. 

— Many of tho Danes priuely wore left, 

& busked westward, forto rohbe eft. 

R. Brunne, p. 89. 

5. It sometimes seems to imply the idea of 
rapid motion ; as equivalent to rush, 

— To tho wall thai sped thcmi swith : 

And Rono has wp thair leddir set, 

That maid a clap quhen the cfUcliet 
Wes lixit fast in the kyrncill. 

That herd ane off the wachis weill ; 

And buskyt thiddirwart, but baid. 

Barbour, x. 404. MS. 

On the gret ost but mar process thai yeid, 

Feclitand in frount, and lueikle maistry maid ; 

On the frayit folk buskyt with outyn baid, 

Rudly till ray thai ruschit tliaim ngayno. 

Wvdtace, vii. 818. MS. 

This, however, may be the same with the preceding ; 
the phrases, hid baid, with outyn baid, being perhaps 
added to convey the idea of rapid progress. 

To Busk Hukes, to dress hooks; to husk' 
jfiies, id. S. 

— “He has done nothing but dance up and down 
about the town, without (loing a single tuni, uidess 
trimming tho laird’s fishing- wand or busking his Jliey, 
or may be catching a dish of trouts at an over-time.*' 
Waverley, i, 123, 

Busker, s. One who dresses another. 

— “Mistress Mary Seaton---i8 praised, by the queen, 
to be the finest busker, that is, the finest dresser of a 
woman’s head of hair, that is to bo seen in any coun- 
try.” Knolly’s Lett. Chalmers’s Mary, L 286. 
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Buskie, adj. Fond of dress, S.; expl. ‘^macka- 
ronish,” Gl. 

— Kintra lairds, an’ bmkie cits, 

A’ gather rouii* some suniphs. 

Tarras's Poerns^ p. 136. 

Buskings, 8. Dress, decoration. 

“That none weare upon their heads, or buskings, 
any feathers.” Acc. Ja. VI. 1621., c. 25., § 2. 

“If such glorious stones bee the foundation stones, 
what glorie must bee above in the palace top, whore is 
the husking of beautie ?” Z. Boyd’s Last Battel, p. 
809. 

“Too curious husking is the mother of lusting lookos, 
the iuy-bush hung out for to inueiglo vnsauctified 
hearts vnto folie.” Ibid. p. 901. 

Busk, Buskry, s. Dress, decoration. 

“The sight and consideration whereof may make 
poor me to tremble ; - -80 as I be neither hurried into 
olind transports — neither yet be hissed nor hectored 
into a silence, by a blaze and husk of boisteims words, 
and by the brags of the big confidence of any.” 
M ‘Ward’s Contendings, p. 1. 2. 

“You will ‘have that abominable brat — dextrously 
cloathed and adorned with the husk and bravery of 
beautiful and big wonla, to make it be entertained 
kindly.” Ibid. p. ,*156. 

“ In the present case, we must not be pleased or put 
off with the huskry or bravery of words, when the 
thing itself is lost and let go, which gives these words 
their right accent, sound and sweetness.” Ibid. p. 
324. 

BUSK, A bush. 

My wretchit fudo was l>erryis of the brymhill, 

And stanit heppis, quhilk 1 in bnskis hind. 

JJoug. Virgil, 90. 17. 

. 8u.-G. Isl. huskd. Germ, huach, Bclg. hosch, frutex. 
Ital. hosco, wood. 

BUSKENING, 

But I know by your huskening, 
lliat you have sonieiliing in studying, 

For your love, Sir, I think it be. 

Sir Egeir, p. 13. 

This scenm to signify high-flown language, like that 
used on the stage ; from Ik huakin, the high shoe an- 
ciently w'oni by actors. 

To BUSS, V. a. 1. To deck, Lanarks.; synon. 
Btisk, fi. V. 

I’ll huss my hair wi’ the gowden brume, 

A nd Speer nae leave o’ theo, 

An’ come an' gae to the fairy knowe, 

Whane’er it li.steth me. 

BaUad, Edin. Mag. Oct. 1818, p. 327. 

2. To dress; as applied to hooks, Roxb. 

An’ bonny Tweed, mcandring by. 

Sweet sha’d her jumping flimy "fry, 

'To tempt his .saiiut’nng steps abroad — 

Wi’ Hy-buss'd hook, an’ fishing rod. 

A. ScoWa Pocrus, 1811, p. 18. 
This retains the form of Germ, huaa-en, omare. 

BUSS, «. A bush, S. 

With easy .sklent, on ev’ry hand the braes 
To right well up, wi’ scatter’d basses raise. 

Puss’s lldcnort, p. 22. 

I like our hills an’ heathery braes, 

Ilk burdie, hms, an’ burnie, 

Tliat lends its charms to glad- my way 
On life’s sad weary joun^ey. 

I^ic/cen's Poems, ii. 163. 


Bussie, adj. Bushy, S. 

0 

Buss-taps. To gan^ o^er the luss-^taps^ to 
behave in an extravagant manner, q. to 
over the tops of the husheSy^ Roxb. 

BUSS, 8. The name given to a small ledge 
of rocks, projecting into the sea, covered 
witli sea- weed, Frith of Forth ; .as, the Buss 
of Newliaoeuy the Buss of Werdie. &c. 

Denominated perhaps from its resemblance of a hitah, 
in S. pron. buss, 

BUSSIN, s. A linen cap or hood, worn by 
old women, much the same as Toy^ q. v. 
West of S. Perhaps from Moes-G. buss-us 
fine linen, Gr. id.; or as allied to 

following word. 

Ye, sae droll, begin to toll us— 

How cank’ry wives grew witches pat, — 

An’ if they gaed to see a fair, 

Rade on a broom-stick thro’ the air, 

Wi’ lang-tail’d bass ms, ty’d behin*, 

An* sax grey hairs upo’ their chin. 

Picken’s Poeina, 1788, p. 59. 

BUSSING,*. Covering. 

The folk was fain 

To put the bussing on thair theis ; 

And sae they fled with all thair main, 

Doun owre the brae lyko clogged beis. 

JRedsguair, Evergreen, ii. 230. 

What is here referred to, is the use of the merchants 
packs, mentioned in the lines immediately preceding. 
And luul not bene the merchant packs 
There had bene mae of Scotland slaiiu 

The English having the advantage at first, part of 
them seized on the spoil, and loaded themselves with 
it, in consequence of which thev fell into disorder. 

Perhaps from Genn. huach, lascis, a bundle, a far- 
del ; if not a derivative from the v. Bush, q. v. 

BUST, s. A box. V. Buist. ' 

BUST, Boost, s, “ Tar mark^upon sheep, 
commonly the initials of the proprietor’s 
name,” GL Sibb. V. Buist. 

Can this bo allied to Germ, hutz, larva ; Teut^ hocts, 
adumbratio picturae, Kilion? Or, does it merely 
mean, what is taken out of the tax-huat ? 

To BUST, a. To powder, to dust with 
flour, Aberd. Musi^ synon. 

This V. is probably formed from bust, buist, a box, in 
allusion to the meal-bust. 

To BUST, V. a. To beat, Aberd. l8l.i!>oefi^-a,id, 

BUST, part. pa. Apparently for busked^ 
dressed. 

To [f. Is] this our bra\» embassado’’, 

Whome to we doe sic hono*", 

That I am send for, to hir Grace, 

A CO we bust in a bischop’s place ? 

Ijeg. Bp. St, Androia, Poems \Uh Cent. p. 831. 

V. Buss, V, 

BUST, (Fr. w) 0 . imp. Behoved; as, “He 
bust to do’t,” he was under the necessity of 
doing it. This is the pron. of Wigtons. while 
Bud is that of Durafr. Boot, But, v. imp. 
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BUSTIAIkJ, Bustian, s. A kind of cloth. 

^^BustiatM or woven tweill stuflT, the single peece 
not above fifteen elnes — xvi 1.” Rates A. 1611. 

• BuMiana, A. 1670. This seems the same now called 
Fuatian, For we learn, from Picken’s Gl. that in Ayrs. 

* Btutine still signifies Fustian. 

BUSTINE, cdj. “Fustian, cloth,” Gl. 

Neat, neat she was, in hvatiom waistcoat clean. 

As she came skifling o’er the dewy green. 

Ramatvifa Poenia^ ii. 70. 

Perhaps it rather respects the shape of the garment ; 
from Fr. huate, “the long, small, or sharp pointed, and 
hard-quilted belly of a doublet ; ” Cotgi*. 

BUSTUOUS, Busteous, adj. 1. Huge, large 
in size. 

-The same time sendis ache 
Doun to his folki# at the coist of the se, 

Twenty fed oxin, large, grete and fyne, 

Aad ane hundreth bi^atuona boiikes of swyne. 

Daug. Virgil^ 83. 8. 

2. Strong, powerful. 

The hie tymbrellis of tharo helmea schane, 

Lyke to bohald as Puatuoua aikis twane, 

Beside tlio beyne riuere Athesia grow. 

Ibid., 802. 27. 

That terribil tnimpet, I hear tel, 

Beia hard In heauin, in eirth and hel : 

'Those that wer drownit In the sey. 

That busteous blast they sal obey. 

Lyndaay's Wa/rkiSy 1592, p. 167. 

3. Terrible, fierce,” Rudd. If used in this 
sense by Douglas, I have overlooked it. 

C. B; bwystiis, ferine, brutal, ferocious ; from hiuyatt 
wild, ferocious, savage. 

4. Rough, unpolished. 

Weill may I schaw my bureil huatious thocht ; 

Bot thy werke shall endure in laude and glorie ; 

But spot or fait, condigne eterno memorie. 

Doug. Virgil^ 8. 61. 

The origin of this word is uncertain. Bullet ima- 
gines that C. B. boHtio not only signifies, proud, but 
ligh in stature. With considerable probability it has 
been traced to Su.-G. 6?/s-a, cum impetufern; Ellis 
Spec. 1. 352. Nearly connected witn this is Teut. 
hdta-en. impctuose pulsare. Skinner having mentioned 
Teut. hyater^ ferox, inmanis, as the origin of £. hoiater” 
ou8f Rudd, says that it “seems to have the same ori- 
mnal with this.” If Germ, huateru, to blow, and Isl. 
ooatra^ grande sonar©, have no affinity to bustuouaj they 
seem allied al^ least to the E. word. 

Bustuousness, 8. Fierceness, violence. 

-Lat neiiir demj't be 
The huatuouanesa of ony man dant the. 

Doug. Virgil^ 374. 46. Violentia, Virg. 

O. E. ** boystubusnesaet [Fr.] roydcur;” Palsgrave, 
B, iii. f. 20, b. and in F. 21. bpuatuousneaae is cxpl. by 
impetuoaite. Ho also applies the term to the wind, as 
we now use boiateroua. “ I make noyse as — the wynd 
whan it bloweth boyatoualy,” F, 287, b. 

BUT, adv» and prep. 1. Towards the outer 
apartment of the house ; “ Gae but the 
house,” go to the outer apartment, S. 

Llndy, who was into the house him lane, — 

Lifts up his head, and looking b\itt the floor, 

Sees Bydby standby just within the door. 

Ross’s Belenore, First Ed. p. 74. 

Flaught bred upon her but the house he sjrang. 


And but echo come into the hall anone ; 

Dunbar, ^aiilwad Poenm, p. 70. 

2. In the outer apartment. 

— To the bemis fer but sweit blenkis I cast. 

Dunbar, MoMland Poans, p. 63, 

To gae hut, to go forwards, or into, the outer apart- 
ment, or that used as the kitchen ; sometimes called 
tho but-home, S. It is also used as a prop. One. 6?// 
the house, S. 

A.-S. bute, huta, Teut. buy ten, extra foras ; forth, 
out of doors. V. Ben. 

But, 8. The outer apartment of a house, S. 

Mony blenkis ben Ofir the hut [that] full far sittiK. 

Dwtbart Maitland Poems, p. 62. 

prep. 1. Without. 

“Touch not the cat hut a glove the motto of the 
Macintoshes. 

2. Besides. 

The gud Stewurt of Scotland then 
Send for his Irendis. and his men ; 

Quhill he had with him, but archeris, 

And but biirdowys and awblasteris, 

V hundre men, wycht and worthi, 
niat bar armys of awncostry. 

Barbour, xvii. 235, 236. MS. 

i.o. ^’Besidea archers, and besides burdowys and cross^ 
bowmen, he had no more than five hundred men at 
arms. 

A.-S. htUan, praeter. In what manner soever but, 
without, be derived, this must have a common source ; 
for it is evidently the same word, very little varied in 
meaning, 

BUT, conj. 1. Marking what has taken place 
recently, as to time. 

“They tirred from off his body a rich stand of n\>- 
parel, but put on the same day.” Spalding, ii. 281. 

2. Sometimes used as a coiij. for that. 

“Ye heard before, how James Grant was warded 
in tho castle of Edinburgh, many looking hut he should 
have died ; nevertheless on Monday the 15th of October 
at night, ho came down over the castle wall, upon tows 
brought to him secretly by his wife, and clearly wai 
away,” &c. S^ialding, i. 18. 

This seems an ellipsis, instead of ‘ ‘ looking for n(»- 
thing hut that he should have died.” 

But gif, conj. Unless. 

“Truelie in my conscience I cannot gif you that 
pre-emyneiice and place, but gif I knew some excellent 
godlie learning and gud© lyfe in you mair than all the 
anceaut Doctouris, quliilk as yet is conseillit fra me. ” 
Kennedy of Corsraguell. V. Keith’s Hist. App., p. 
197. 

BUT, V, imp. Expressive of necessity, S. 
V. Boot. 

BUT, 8. Let, impediment, S. This is merely 
the jirep.y denoting exclusion, used as a sub- 
stantive. 

j^BUT AND, prep. Besides, V. Botand. 

To BUTCH, V. a. To slaughter, to kill for 
the market, S.; pron. q. Booich. West- 
morel, id. . ^ 

As in old song : — “ He was to the hutching breS.” 

U 2 
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To B'UTE, V. a. To divide ; as synon. with 
part. 

In the Sea Laws, it is ordained that if ships have 
been present at a capture, but have not aided in making 
it, the mariners have no claim to a share ; unless it 
appear that their being present influenced the cnemv 
to strike fi’om fear. In this case *Hhe prisoneris sail 
be trowit, and have credence upon thair aithis ; except 

* it be that thair was promise maid amangis thame 
[viz. the captors] to bute and part the prizes takin 
ather in thair presence or absence.” Balfour’s Pract., 
p. 636. 

The sense undoubtedly is, to divide in common as a 

T^i'is interpretation is confirmed by otheif passages. 

“ Of all piUage, the Capitane, the Master, &c., gettis 
na part nor huteing^ bot it sail be oquallie dividit amang 
the remanent of the oonipanie mariucris that mak 
watch, andgangis to the ruder.” Ibid., p. 640. 

^‘And gif it beis mair, it sail reinanc to and 

• parting.” Ibid., p. 640. 

The origin is most probably Su.-G. Isl. pro- 

nounced but-a, which primarily signifies to change, to 
exchange, and in a secondary sense, to divide, to 
share. De hytte rqfve.t^ They divided the spoils ; Wideg. 
Telit, buet-eiif hiiyUen^ in bke manner signifies, pennu- 
tare, coinmufcare ; and also, praedari, praodam facere ; 
Kilian. Su.-G., Isl., buytet denotes botli exchange and 
spoil ; Te.ut, huet, buyt^ spolium, exuviae. 8u.-G. 
bytning^ has the same signification. Ilalfva bytning of 
ait thei roft Dimidiam sortem omnis praedae ; Hist. 
Alex. Magn. ap. Ihre, In S. this would be Half biUcing 
of all that reif. 

Buteiag is used in our Sea Laws in such connexion 
with hute^ as to indicate that it was ancieritly viewed, 
even in the sense of booty^ as formed from the v. 

‘‘That the masteris havand care and charge of ship- 
ins, bring the persounis, shippis, merchandice, vessellis, 
and utheris gudis quhilk thay sail tak in thair voyage, 
to the partis frae q^uhilk thay lousit, under the pane to 
tync the haill riclit that thay sail haue to the said 
prize, and buteing of gudis, and ane ambreiament and 
unlaw at the Judge’s will.” Balfour, p. 638. V. 
Buitixo. 

BUTELANG, s. The length or distance 
between one huttj used in archery, and 
another. 

“ As his maiestie wos within tua pair of butekviigin 
to the towne of Perth, the erle of Gowrie, accumpanyit 
with diuerss persones all on fute, met his hicness in 
the Inche and salutit him.” Acts Ja. VI. 1600, Ed. 
1814, p. 203. 

BUTEK, BuTTEit, 8, Bittern. V. Boytour. 

BUTIS, 5. Boots. Ane pair of buiis^^ 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1548. V. 20. 

BUTOUR, 8, Perhaps, bittern, V. Buter. 


It seems also to be used for a sipall piece of 
uhd disjoined, in whatever manner, from 
the adjacent lands. In this sense, a small 
parcel qf land is often called, the huitn. 

3. Those parts of the tanned hides of horses 
which are under the crupper, are called • 
huttB^ probably as being the extremities. 

Fr. bouty end, extremity. This Menage derives from 
Celt, bodi id. L. B. bvJtta t&rrae^ agellus, Fr. bout de, 
terrae ; Du Cange. 

Schiltor givesl)M<, terminus, limes, as a Celt, term ; 
L. B. hut-um. 

Butt-rig, 8. V. under Rig, Rigg, s, A 
ridge. 

BUTT, Ground appropriated for practising 
archery, S. 

This is an oblique use of the £. term, whibh*denotea 
the mark shot at by archers. Our sense of the word 
may be from Fr. hatte^ an open or void place. 

To BUTT, V, a. To drive at a stone or stones 
lying near the mark, in curling ; so as, if 
possible, to push them out of the way, 
Galloway ; to ridcy synon, Ang. 

Ralph, vexed at the fruitless play, 

The cockee hutted fast. ^ 

Davidson's Seasonsy p. 167. 

From the action of an animal pushing with the honi . 

To BUTTER, v, a. To flatter, to coax, a low 
word, S. ; from the idea of rendering bread 
* more palatable by besmearing it with butter. 

Butterin’, s. Flattery, S. 

Butter and Bear-caff, Ifs a butter and 
bear-caffj a phrase very commonly used to 
denote what is considered as gross* flattery, 
S. B. 

Shall we suppose that this oc^d phrase has any 
reference to the use of Butter as a v. signifying to flat- 
ter ? Or has it been originally meant to intimate, that 
it would be as difficult to give credit to the Compliment 
paid, as to swallow so rough a morsel as the chaff or 
awns of barley, although steeped in butter as their 
sauce ? It seems to have been formed somewhat like 
that S. Prov. — “They like butter. and mells,” i.e. 

mauls or mallets; “spoken when people do not agree.” 
V. Kelly, p. 323. 

BUTTER-BOAT, «. V. Boat. 
BUTTER-BRUGHTINS, «. pi V. Bbuqh- , 

TINS. 


“Ane butour fute with gold and round perllis.” In- 
ventories, A. 1.578, p. 239. Can this denote the foot of 
a bittern ? Teut. butooTy Fr. bUtor. 


BUTT, 8, *1. A piece of ground, which in 
ploughing does not form a proper ridge, but 
is excluded as an angle, S, 




— “ And that other rigg or butt of land of the samcn 


lyand in the ffield calleuthe Gallowbank at the taill or 
south end thereof.” Acts Cha. II. Ed. 1814, viii. 295. 


BUTTER-CLOOKS, a. pi Small piec^ of 
butter on the top of milk, Roxb.; denominat- 
ed perhaps from their resemblance in size to 
small beetles. 


BUTTLE, Battle, »• A sheaf, Ayrfe. 

-Aft I 

An’ hint a* the shearers, wi’ Peggie 


I bindit the buttles o’ min. 

Picken' 


s Poms, i. 193. 
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OrijB^nally the same with E. bottle, as denoting a 
bundto of imy or straw. This must be viewed as albed 
to Teut* hvssel, fasois. 

BUTTOCK MAIL, s. A ludicrous desima- 
tion given to the fine exacted by an ecclesi- 
astical court, as a commutation for public 
satisfaction, in cases of fornication, &c., S. 

**What d’ye^hink the lads wi^ the kilts will care 
foryere synods and yere presbyteries, and yere 
maU, and yere stool o’ repentance?” Waverley, ii. 122. 
V, Mail, as denoting tribute, &c. 

Butward^ adv. Towards the outer part of 
a A)omi o. B. 

To this aiild Colin glegly ’gan to hark, 

Wha with his Jean sat hutwarda in the mark. 

Rosa's Helen&re, p. 126. 

BWIGHT, «. A booth; Aberd. Eeg, A. 

1538. 


BWNIST. 

I wald the gudnian wist that we war heir f ; s ' ^ ^ 
Quha wait perchance the better wo may fayr ? 

For sickerlie my hart will ewir be sair 
Gif you scheip’s head with Symon hwniat be, 

And thair so gud meit In yon almorio. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 71k • 

This is given in Gl. as not understooil. , But it seems 
to be merely a superlative formed from boon; contr. 
from alone, abotoyn, above, corresponding to modem 
hoonmost, uppermost, q. v., Belg. hovenate, id,, from 
hoven, above. 

Thus the meaning is : — “I shall be sorry if this >)t^ 
the uppermost food in Simon’s stomach, if he have 
nothing after it, when there is better in the ambry.” 

BYAUCH (gutt. mono8.\ s. Applied to any 
living creature, rational or irrational; as, 
peeric hyanch a small child, a puny calf, 
&c. Orkn., Caithn.. 

This differs only in pronunciation, and greater lati- 
tude of application, from Batch, Baichie, a child, q. v. 


c 


CA, Caw, s. A walk for cattle, a particular 
district, S. B. 

A crowd of Kettrin did their forest fill : 

On ilka side they took it in wi’ care ; 

And in the ca, nor cow nor ewe did spare. 

Ross's Helenm'e, p. 22. 

From caw, to drive, because cattle are driven through 
the extent of the district thus denominated. V. Call. 

OA, A^ass, or defile between hills, SuthcrI. 

“-—By — the heights of Lead-m-hea-kach, until you 
arrive at the Ca (i.e. the slap or pass) of that hiil.” 
P. Assint, Sutherl. Statist. Aeo., xvi. 168. 

It seems uncertain whether this be Gael., or formed 
from the circumstance of this being the passage, by 
which they used to caw or drive their cattle. Shaw 

* mentions as signifying a pass. 

To CA', V. a. To drive, &c. V. under Call. 

To Ca'-throw, V. a: To go through business 
actively. 

Ca’-tiibo’, 8. A great disturbance. V. 
Call, v. 

CA, Caw, s. Quick and oppressive respira- 
tion ; as, He has a great caw at his 
breast," S. 

* ** That there was a severe heaving at his breast, and 

a strong caw, and he cried to keep open the windows 
to give him breath.” Ogilvy and Naim’s Trial, p. 83. 

CA' o’ the watery the motion of the waves as 
driven by the wind ; as, The cd o' the water 
is westy the waves dirive toward the west, S. 
V. Call, v. 


To CA', Caw, r. i\ To call. V. under Call. 
To Caw again, v. a. To contradict. 

This may perhai)s bo viewed as a,;3ort of secondary 
sense of the v, Agai^i^call, to revoke. 

CA’, used as an abbreviation for calfy S. O. 

'Ilian Clootie, shaped like a biird, ^ 

Flew down as big s a lowinont ca'. 

And oliiiket Epj>io’s wheel awa’. 

A. WiLson's Poems, 1810, p. 188. 

To CA', V. n. To calve, S. O. Gl. Picken. 

CA’, 8, A soft, foolish person ; as, ‘‘Ye silly 
col 

Probably the same with E. calf, used in the same 
sense elsewhere. Teut. half, vitulus; also, homoobesus. 

' To CAB, r. a. To pilfer, Loth. ; perhaps 
originally the same with Cap, q. v. 

CABARR, 5. A lighter. 

“Tliey sent down six barks or caharrs full of ammu- 
nition,” &c. Spald., ii. 57. The same with Oaberl, q. v. 

CABI?ACK, s. A cheese. V. Kebbuck. 

CABBIE, 8, A sort of box, made of laths 
which claps close to a horse’s side, narrow 
at the top, so as to prevent the grain in it 
from being spilled. One is used on each 
side of the horse in place of a pannier, S. 

“The other implements of husbandry are harrows, 
the crooked and straight delving spades, English 
spades, some mattocks, cabbies, crook>8addles, creels.” 
P. Assint, Sutherl. Statist. Acc. xvi. 187. 
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This name is also mven to a small barrow or box, 
Avith two wheels, used by feeble persons for drawing 
any thing after them, Sutherl. ; pronounced iehbie. 

CABBRACH, adj. Rapacious, laying hold of 
every thing. 

Gin wc seke on till her a [iln fouks come here, 

Ye’ll see the town intill a ^nny steer : 

For they’re a thrawn and root-hewn cahbrach pack, 

And start like stanes, and soon wad be our wrack. 

I{os8*s Helemtre^ p. 90. 

Gael, cabhrachf an auxiliary ? 

CABELD, pret. Reined, bridled. 

Than said I to my cummeria, in counaale about, 

See how I caheld yon cowt with one kein brydil. 

Danbiir^ Maitland Poems, p. 257. 

Teut. k'ebel, a rot>e. 

CABIR, Kabaii, Kebbre, s. 1. “A rafter, 

^ S.” Rudd. [The thinnings of young plan- 
tations are in the Highlands called KebbresJ] 

Mcssapus than ful feirs, with spem in liand 
Apoun him draif, thocht he bcsocht liyin sare, 

And with hys schaft that was als rude and s<j\iare, 

As it had bene ane caldr or an spar, 

t)ouu from liis swyft coursourc iia tbyn^ skar, 

Smat hym an greuoiis wound and dedcly byt. 

- Jhurj. Virgil, 419. 8. 

Tliey frae a bam n knb<tr raugbt, 

Ane mounted wi’ a bang. 

Ramsay's Poaris, i. 278. Y. Stanu. 
“The different articles made from these woods are 
sold at the following prices on the spot : — kchh'ea for 
houses at 3a. per dozen, if made of birch, and 6a. of 
ash.” V. Coiupsic, vStirlinga. Statist. Acc. xv. 321. 

As to this definition, in which I followed Ruddiman, 
I am corrected by a literary comes jx)nd on t, who says : 
*^KebbtrH do not mean ratters, only the small wood 
laid upon them, immediately under the dwotn or 
thatch.” 

2. ^riie transverse beams in a kiln, on which the 
;>Tain is laid for being dried, receive the same 
designation, S. 

3. Used in some parts of S. for a large stick 
used as a staff ; like kent^ tuvg^ &c, 

Rudd, refers to Ir. enbar, a joint, a coupling, as the 
orobable origin. To this correspond, C. B. keior. Corn. 
ktUr, a rafter. Arm. kebr, queher, id. pi. kabiron ; Gael. 
cabar, a iK>le, a lath ; Ir. cabralm, to join ; Fr. chevron, 
anciently cheveron, a rafter, or joist. This Menage 
derives from L. B. caf/ro, -onis, id. also written rxipro. 
Fr. cahre, Ital. cairrc, also signify pieces of wood used 
for supporting the awning of a galley ; Veneroni. 
Capreolus occurs in Ca?sar^ Comment, as denoting a 
brace. 

A word of a similar form had also been used ])y the 
Goths. Teut. keper, signifies a beam, a brace ; kepers, 
beams fastened together by braces, Kilian. The word, 
according to this learned writer, especially deuotes the 
beams of houses terminating in an acute angle. 

CABOK, «. A cheese, S. 

— “That is to say, a rmarter of beif takin for a penny 
of custum, a cahok of cmeiss takin for a half-penny,” 
Ac. Act. Audit. A. 1493, p. 176. 

This is the most ancient example I have met with of 
the use of this term, V. Kebbuck. 

CABROCII, adj. Lean, meagre. 

Hir care is all to clenge thy cabrnch hows. 

Even'grem, ii. 57. st. 18. 

. i.e. thy meagre limbs, or houghs. 


It is now generally used as a denoting very lean 
flesh, or what is scarcely better thah dmion ; some- 
times, the fiesh of animals which have died of them- 
selves, Perths. V. Tkaik. * 

Perhaps from Ir. acabar, the a. being thrown away. 
This is tne more probable, as akeebroca is the synoii. 
term in Galloway. * 

CAGE, Cais, 8, Chance, accident. On cace, 

• by chance. 

The schippis than on cace war reddy thare. 

Doug. Virgil, 24. 20. 

Fr. cas, Lat. caa-ua. « 

To CACHE, V. n. To wander, td go astray. 

He ccvchii fra the court, sic wna his awin cast, 

Quhuir na body was liim about ^ flue niylis braid. 

Ha\(J Coilyear, A. ij, a. 

O. Fr. cack-ier, agiter, expulscr. 

To CACHE, Caich, Cadge, v, a. To toss, 
to drive, to shog, S. 

Quharc Criste cachis the cours, it rynnys quently : 

May nowther power, nor pith, put him to prise. 

Oawan ana Ool. iv. 18. 
The l;>attellis and the man I will discriue, 

Ouer land and sc cacMt with raeikill pyne, 

Be force of goddis aboiie, fra euery stode. 

Doaq. Virgil, 18, 8. 

It frequently occurs in a neut. sense, The more 
modem orthography is cadge; Yorks, id. to carry, 
Marshall. 

She- naethiiig had her cravings to supplie 
Except the berries of the hawthorn tree 
The nercelings race her did so hetly cadge, 

Her stammack cud na sic raw vittals swage. 

Moss's Helenore, p. 66. 

Heanie expl. catchia, “causeth,” as used by R. 
Brunne. But it seems to signify, drives, p. 240. • 

Sir Edward hertl wele tollo of his greto misdede, 

Tlier power forto felle, it catchia him to spede. 

Hence E. cadger, a huckster ; which Sibb. fancifully 
derives from “ Sw. korge, a creel, q. corger,'' The 
origin certainly is Teut. katS’Cn, kets-en, dirsare, cursi- 
tare, discurrere ; Belg. een hal kaata-en, to toss a ball. 
Perhaps Ital. cacedare, to drive, to thrust, is allied. 

I may observe that rorfere?*, in 8., more properly de- 
notes a fish-carrier. V. Statist. Acc. ii. 508. 

CACHE KO W, 8. ‘‘ A cow-catcher, a cow- 

stealer, abigeuSy^ Rudd. 

Sum wald be court man, sum clerk, and sum nne 
cctche knw, 

Sum knycht, sum CRpitane,%um Caiser, sum Kyng. 

Doug. Virgil, Prol., 239. a. 41. 

It seems ve^ doubtful, if this Expression denotes a 
coio-atealer. From the connexion, it rather suggests 
the idea of a catchpoll or bumbailifi^ and may stnotly 
correspond to Teut. hoe-vangher, praetor rusticus, an 
offiper appointe^l to seize and detain the cowa, or other 
cattle, that were found feeding on the property of an- 
other ; S. pundare, pundler, synon. 

CACHEPILL, 8. Perhaps tennis-court. 

“The fluir of his cachepUl laitly biggit.” Aberd. 
Reg. A. 1663, v. 25. 

Can this denote a tennis-court? V. CACiiaroLE. 
Perhaps it is the same word that appears in another 
form : — “The chachippill k bakgalrie [back-gallery.]” 

CACHE-POLE, Catchpule, «. The game 

I • of tennis. 
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'*Caclie~poU, or tennis, was much enjoyed by the 
youim prince/’ Chalmers’s Mary, i. 255. 

'iballes called CcUckpule balls the thousand viij 1/’ 
Kates, A. 161 1, Instead of this we have Tennisb^ls ; 
.Kates, A. 1670, p. 3. 

Evidently from Belg. kacUnpel, id. ; as the ball used 
in tennis is called kaatabalf and the chance or limits of 
the game, icaat9. 0. Fr. cace signifies chace, and cache^ 
incfirsion. I hesitate, Jhowever, whether kaatapel 
should be traced to the term koala , denoting a chase, 

? . the chase^play ; or to the same wortl in Tent. 

ka^ae), which not only signifies a ball, but the act of 
. striking a ball, ictus ludi, as well as the chase, meta, 
sive terminus pilae; Kilian. The latter idea seems 
supported by the analogy of the Fr. name of the same 
game, 'murM, paulme, also the palm of the hand ; as 
eligibly this had been the only instrument used in 
striking. It may be subjoined, that kaa is retained in 
the Su. -G-. phrase, kotra kaa med en, aliquem exagitare, 
pellere. Ihre remarks the affinity of this term to 
Moes-G. kea-an, pellere. 

CACHESPALE WALL. 

“ Tueching the dubait of the bigging of the said 
Alx’ris cachejtpalH. wall, quhidder the fait was,” &c. 
• Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, v. 16. V. Cachrpjll. 

To CACKIE, V. n. To go to stool ; generully 
used in regard to children, S. 

Cackb, Caokies, 8. pi Human ordure, S. 

Roth the V. and s. have been of almost universal use 
among the western nations. C. B. cach-u, Ir. Gkel. 
cac-am, Tent, kack-en, Isl. kuck-a, Ital. cac-ar, His^j. 
cag-ar, Lat. cac-are, 0. E, cache, (Huloet Abcedar.) ; 
A.-S. cac, Teut. kcLck, huk-r, €. B. Armor, each, 
0. Fr. coc-a, eac-ai, Hisp. coc-a, Lat. cac-atm, stercus, 
foria, merdus; Gr. KdKKrj, foetor, merda, A.S, cac-hua, 
Teut. kack'huya^ latrina, a privy. 

CADDES, 8, A kind of woollen cloth. 

“ Item twa li tie TOces of claith of caddea with twa 
uther litle peces, the haill contening foure ellis.” In^ 
ventories, A. 1561, p. 151. 

Jfr. **cadia, sorte de. petite stoffe do laino de baa prix. 
Un lit de Cadia, Un tapisserie do Cculia, — Cadiae, 
esp^ce de Droguet croise et drape, dont il se fabriuuo 
lusieurs sortes en divers lieux du Poitoui^” Diet, 
'rev, C. B. ** codas, ^ kind of stuff or cloth;” Owen. 

CADDIS, 8, Lint for dressing a wound, S. 

This word m used in E. denotes a kind of tape or 
ribbon. But in S, it is entirely restricted to the sense 
above-mentioned. • 

Gael, codas, cotton, a pledget. 

“ Caddea, the pound thereof in wooll, xv s.” Rates, 
A. 1611, '^Cadaaa, ov Cruel Ribband, the doz. pieces, 
each piece cont. .36 ells— i 1. 4 s. ’* Kates, A. 1670, p. 12. 

It seems to have been denominated the cruel ribband, 
as having been much used in former time^ in healing 
sores caused by the Cruela or scrophula. 

CADDROUN, 5. A caldron ; Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1548, V. 20. 

CADGE, 8, A shake, a jolt. 

To CADGE. V. Cache. 

CADGELL, s. A wanton fellow. V. Caigik, 

To tak a young man for his wyfe, 

Yon cadgell wald be glad. 

Philotua, SL P. R., iii. 37. 


Cabgilt, adv. Cheerfully, S. 

Whau Phebus ligs in Thetis’ lap, 

Auld Reikie gies them shelter, 

Whare cadyily they kiss the cap, , 

An’ ca’t round helter-skelter. 

Fergicaaon'a Poema, ii. 28. 

“ Whan I had but a toom amry an’ little to do wi’ ; 

‘ Hoot gudeman,’ pho wad say, sae cadgily, ‘set a stout 
heart to a stay brae : and she wad redo up her house 
an’ her bairns, an’ keep a’ thing hale an^ snod about 
her.’” Saxon and Gael, i. 108. 

CADGY, Cady, adj. Wanton. V. Caigie. 

CADIE, 5. 1. One who gains a livelihood by 

running of errands, or delivering messages. 
In this sense, the term is appropriated to u 
society in Edinburgh, instituted for this pur- 
pose. 

“The cadiea are a fraternity of people who run 
errands. Individuals must, at their admission find 
surety for their goo<l behaviour. They are acquainted 
with the whole persons and places in Edinburgh ; and 
the moment a stranger comes to town, they get notise 
of it.” Arnot’s Hist. Edin., p. 603. 

The usefu* cadie plies in street, 

To bide the profits o’ his feet, 

For by thir fads Auld Reikie s fock 
Ken but a sample o’ the stock 
O’ theives, that nightly wad oppress, 

And mak baith goods and gear the less, 

Feryimon^a Poevia, ii. ^4. 

An English gentleman, commonly understoo^l to 
be a Captain Burt of the engineers, who wrote alnmt 
the year 1730, represents them as then on a less 
respeotaljle footing than they now arc ; as if, indeed, 
they had been merely Lazaroni. 

“I then had no kuowdedge of the Caiodya, a very 
useful »Black-guard, who attend the cofiee-houscs aiul 
publick places to go of errands : and though they are 
wretches, that in rags lyo upon the streets, at night, 
yet are they often considerably trusted, and as I have 
been told, nave seldom or never proved unfaithful. — 
This corps has a kind of captain or magistrate presiding 
over them whom they call the Constable of the Cauvfys ; 
and in case of neglect or other misdemeanour he 
unishes the delinquents, mostly by fines of ale and. 
randy, but sometimes cori3oralIy.” Letters from the 
North of S., i. 26, 27. 

The terru, I suspect, is originally the same with Fr. 
cadet, which, as it strictly denotes a younger sou of a 
family, is also used to signify a young person in general. 
In families of rank, youn^r sons being employed in 
offices that , might be reckoned improper for the rtq>re- 
seutative, the term might, by an easy transition, be ap- 

^ plied to any young person who was rcatly to do a niece 
of service for one of superior station, and particularly 
to deliver messages for him. For there is no evidence, 
that it originally had any meaning immediately con- 
nected with this kind of employment. 

Fr, C(ulet was anciently written capdet, and thus 
pronounced in Gascony. The eldest of the family was 
called capmaa^c{. chef demaiaon, the chief or head of 
the family, and the younger capdet, frqm capitetaim, 
q. a little head or chief. Diet. 'Trev. 

2. A boy; ono especially who may be employed 
in riumiim of errands or in any inferior sort 
* of work, S. 

Where will I get a little page. 

Where will I got a caddis, 

'rhat will run quick to bonny Aboyne,* 

Wi’ this letter to fny rantm^la^ie ! 
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Then out epoke the young scullion boy, 

. Said here am I a caddie^ &c. 

The RanihC Laddie^ Thietle of Scotland y p. 8. 

3. A young fellow ; used in a ludicrous way, 

S. 

Yon ill-tongu’d tinkler, Charlie Fox, 

• May taunt you wi‘ his jeers an’ mocks ; 

But gio him’t het, my hearty tocks ! 

E’en cow the caddie / 

Rums, iii. 24. 

4, A young fellow ; used as the language of 
friendly familiarity, S. 

A’ ye rural shepherd laddies. 

On the hill, or i' the dale ; 

A’ ye canty, cheerie caddies, 

Lend a lug to Jamie’s tale. 

lHckcn‘8 Poems, i. 186. 

The origin assigned in Dict. to this designation, is 
confirmed by the mode of writing, and therefore of 
pronouncing, the term Cadet in S. in the days of our 
fathers. 

“ Who can tell whereto find a man that’s sometimes 
a Protestant, sometimes a Papist ; turns Protestant 
again ; and from a Vadee, become a Curat ? &c. — 
‘Moreover, it’s but very natural for a Cadee of Dunbar- 
ton’s Regiment, which used to plunder people of their 
goods, and make no scruple to rob men of their good 
names, not to be believed.” W. Laick’s Continuation 
of Answer to Scots Presb. Eloquence, p. 33 ; also twice 
in p. 38. 

There was Wattie the muirland laddie, 
lhat rides on the bonny grey cout, 

With sword by his side like a cadic, 

To drive in the sheep and the iiout. 

Herd's Coll, ii. 170. 

CADOUK, Caddouck, s, A casualty. 

“As their service to his Majestie was faithfull and 
Ipvall, 80 his Majestie was lil>crall and bountifull, in 
advancing them to titles of honour ; as also in bestow- 
ing on them cadouks and casualties, to inrich them 
more than others,” &c. Monro’s Exped. P. II., p. 123. 

“ The Generali directed Generali Major Ruthven — to 
take notice of all provision — and all other cooda or 
caddotick's in generall, to bo used at their pleasure.” 
Ibid. p. 171. 

It seems to be used nearly in the sense wdth E. wind’ 
fall Du Cange expl. L. B. raduevm, haereditas, 
escacta, quae in legitimum haeredem cadit. He adds; 
Alia porro notione vox haec usurpatur apud Juris- 
consultos, et Isidorum in Glossis, ubi ait : Bona Caduca, 
uuibus nemo succedat haoros. As the term is from 
LAt. cad-ere, it primarily denotes something that falls 
to one, in wliatever way. 

CADUC, adj. Frail, fleeting. 

“Yo have grit occasione to fie thir vardly caduc 
honoiiris, the quhilkis can nocht be posscsst vith out 
vice.” Compl. S., p. 267. 

Fr. caduque, Lat. caduc-m. 

CAFF, «. Chaff, S. 

For you I laboured night and day,— 

Fot you on stinking caff I lay, 

, And blankets thin. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 304. 

** Caff and Draff is good enough for cart avers,” S. 
Prov. “Coarse meat may serve people of coarse 
conditions.” Kelly, p. 82. 

As wheill unstable, and caffe l)efore the wind, 

And as the wood consumed is with fire,— 

Siklyke persew them with thy CTiewous ire. 

Poems, lUh Century, p..fi 


“Kill’s cc^ is better than ither folk’s com,” S. 
Prov. Kelly improperly gives it in an E. fomf^ ‘ ‘ King’s 
chaff is worth other men’s com ; ” the perquisites that 
attend kings service is better than the wages of other 
persons.” Prov., p. 226. * 

“‘They say,’ he observed, ‘that kings^ chaff is 
better than other folks com ; but I think that canna 
be said o’ king’s soldiers, if they let thhmselves be 
beaten wi’ a wheen auld carles that are ^ast figfitin^, 
and bairns that ai*e no come till’t, and wives tri’ their 
rocks and distaffs, the very wtilly-draglea o’ the country- 
side.’ ” Rob Roy, iii. 188, 189. 

A.-S. ccaf. Germ., Bolg. kaf, id. 

CAFLIS, ». pi. Lots. V. Gavel. 

CAFT, pret. Bought ; for co/t, Renfr. 

Hia master caft him frae some fallows, 

Wha had him doom’d unto the gallows. 

TowseVy TannahiWs Poems, p, 124. 

Lowrie has caft Gibbio Cameron’s gun, 

That his auld gutcher bure when he follow’d Prince 
Charlie. 

Ibid,, p, 161. 

— Sent hamo for siller frae his mother Bell, 

And caft a horse, and rade a race himscl. 

A, Wilson's Poems, 1816, p. 28. V. Coff, v. 

CAGEAT, a. A small casket or box. 

“ Fund bo the saidis persouns in the blak kist thre 
cofferis, a box, & cageat.” Inventories, p. 4. 

“ Item, in a cageat, beand within the said blak kist, 
a* braid chenye, a ball of cristal. — Item in the said 
cageat, a litill coffre of silver oure gilt with a litil saltfat 
and a cover.” Ibid,, p, 6, 6, 

Apparently coir, from Fr, cassette, id. It also 
denotes a till ; and cageat may perhaps bo used in this 
sense here, as denoting the small shallow till usually 
made in one end of a box, for holdiim money, papers, 
Ac. ^ 

CAIIOW, the cry used at Hide-and-Seek by 
those who hide themselves, as announcing 
that it is timq for the seeker to commence his 
search, Aberd. ; perhaps q. cd! or caw^ to 
drive, conjoined with ho or howy a sound 
made^as a signal. 

CAIIUTE, 8, 1. The caftn of a ship. 

Into the Katherine thou made a foul cahute. 

, Evtrgre&n, ii. 71. st. 26. 

Katherine is the name of the ship here referred to. 
This is probably’ the primary sen^e. 

2. A small or private apartment, of any kind. 

Nyce Lauborynth, quhare. Mynotauro the bul 
Was koipit, had neuersa feile cahutis and wayis. 

Doug. Virgil, 66. 22, 

Rudd, renders this “windings and turnings;” 
although he doubts whether it may not “ signify little 
apaii-ments.” The first idea, for which there appearfi 
to bo no foundation, had occurred from the tern being 
conjoined wifh wayis. 

Germ, kaiute, koiute, the cabin of a ship, Su.-G. 
kaijuia, id. Wachter derives the tenn from koie, a 
place inclosed ; Belg, schaaps-kooi, a fold for sheep. 
C. B. can, to sliut ; Gr. Kiaoi, caverua. He also men- 
tions Gr. Ksta, cubo, and Kot,Tr), cublle, as probably roots 
of koie and koiute.. Fr. cahute, a hut, a cottage ; Ir. ca, 
cai, a house. 

OAIB, The iron employed in making a 
spade, or any such instrument, Sutherl. 
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** This John Sinclair and his master caused the smith 
to worlait as (caibsj edgings for labouring implements.” 
P. Assint, Sutherl. Statist. Aco. xvi. 201. Gael, eeibef 
a spade. 

GAICEABLE, adj. What may happen, pos- 
sible. 

“ I believe that no man can say, it is hot cakeahle 
to ane man to fall in ane oflfence. — For it becumes ane 
that hes fallen in eiTor, — to becum penitent, and 
amend ‘his lyffe,” &o. Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 115. 
C<mialy Efdit. 1728. 

This is probably different from CcLseahle^ q. v., and 
allied to the phrase, on cace^ by chance. 

OAICHE, The game of hand-ball. V. 

Caitche. 

Caidoiness, 1. Wantonness, S. 

2. Gaiety, sportiveness, S. 

3. Affectionate kindness, Lanarks. 

CAIF, Kaif, adj, 1. Tame, Sibb. 

2. Familiar, Roxb. 

He derives it from Lat. captivus. But Sw. kuf-wa 
signifies to tame ; Isl. kia^-a^ to suffocate. 

To CAIGE, Caidge, v, n. To wanton, to 
wax wanton. 

Now wallio as the carle he caiges / 

. PhilotuSf S, P. R.^ iii., p. 6. 

This is radically the same with Su.-G. kaett-jas^ las- 
. civire. Ty nae,r de henynna kaettjcM^ They liavp be- 
gun to wax wanton j 1 Tim. v. 11. The term vulgarly 
• used with respect to a cat, when seeking the male, is 
from the same origin. Sho is said to cate^ or to be 
eating^ S. , Lat. catul4re has been viewed as a cognate 
term. .V. the adJ. • 

CAIGH, 8, Caigh and carCy anxiety of every 
kind, Kenfr. 

Altour ye’ve leave 

To bring a IVien’ or twa i' your sleeve,— 

Writer me how mony ye’re to bring : 

Your caigh and oare ahint you fling. 

Poems f Engl.y Scotch^ and Latin^ p. 97. 

Caigib, Cadgy, Oaidqy, Cady, adj. 1. 
Wanton. 

Tlian Kittok thalr, as cady as ane con. 

Without rcgalrd outher to sin or sebarae, 

Gaue Lowrie leif, &c. 

Lyndsay*8 WarkiSy 1692, p. 76. 
i.e. as wanton as a squirrel. Ready y Glasg. edit., 
' 1683, and 1712. Kiddy is still used .in this sense, 
Ang. Kidiey q. v., seems to have the same origin. 

2. Cheerful, sportive, having the idea of inno- 
- cence conjoined. The phrase, a caidgie 
carle^ often means merely a cheerful old 
man, S. 

Kind Patie, now fair fa your honest heart, 

Ye are sae cadgy y and have sic ano art 
To hearten ane ; for now, as clean’s a leek, 

Ye’ve cherish’d me since ye began to speak. 

Ramsay* 8 Poems y ii. 72. 
On some feast-day, the wee-thlngs buskit braw 
Shall heeze her heart up wi’ a silent joy, 

Fu’ caidgie that her head was up and saw 


Her ain spun cleething on a darling oy, . . 

Careless tho’ death shou’d make the feast her foy. 

Fergu 89 on*a Poems y ii. 58. 

3. Affectionately kind, or hospitable. Lanarks., 
Dumfr., Roxb. 

Han. haady Su.-G. kcuity salax, lacivus; kaeUy laetitia, 
illaque effusa ot lasciviae contermina. The Su.-G. 
word, however, like the S., is sometimes used in a good 
sense as signifying cheerful. Est etiarn, ubi dem*to 
vitio, hilarem, laetum notat, Hire. Isl. kaat^ur is also 
rendered hilaris, 01. Leflc. Run. kiaetey hilaritas, Sw. 
kiaettia. Kedgcy brisk, lively, Suffolk, (Ray) is cer- 
tainly from the same origin. 

These terms are perhaps radically allied to Tent. 
kets-eny to follow, to pursue, multum et continuo sequi, 
Kilian ; especially as kets-merrie signifies, equa lasciva, 
and also, mulier lasciva. 

CAIK, 8, A stitch, a sharp pain in the side. 
Teut. koecky obstructio hepatis ; Sibb. 

CAIK, 8. A cake. This word, when used 
without any addition, denotes a cake of oat- 
meal, S. 

“That liwnter following sa nurturit the Frenche men, 
that they leirnit to eit, yea, to bog caiki^y quhilk at 
their entry they scomit.” Knox, p. 42. 

Caik Baksteu, s. Perhaps, a biscuit-baker. 
Caikhacksterisy Aberd. Reg. A. 1551, v. 21. 

Caik-Fumler, 5 . Apparently, a covetous 
wretch, one who fumbles among the cakesy 
counting them over lest ho be cheated by 
his domestics. 

“It is also oxpl. toad-eater y synon. with Teut. koeek- 
eteVy nastophagus.” V. Gl. Sibl>. 

For you maid I this buke, my Lorde, I grant, 

Nouthir for price, dett, reward, nor supple, 

Bot for your tondir requeist and amyte, 

Kyndencs of blude groundit in naturall lawe. 

I am na caik-fumlery full weil ye knawe ; 

No thing is mine quhilk sail uocht your [i]s be, 

Giff It efferls for your nobilite. 

Dovg. Virg.y /VoZ., 482. 34. 

Tho most natural sense seems to be, parasite, smell- 
feast. 

CAIKIE, 8, A foolish person, Peebles; 
viewed as synon. with Gaikie^ id., Selkirks. ; 
Gawkiey S. 

CAIL, 8, Colewort. V. Kail. 

CAILLI ACH, s. An old woman. Highlands 

of S. Gael. Ir. cailleachj id. 

•“Some cailliachs (that is, old women,) nursed Gillie* 
whackit so well, that between the free open air in the 
cove, and tho fresh W'hey, — an’ he did not recover may 
be as well os if he ha<i been closed in a glazed chamber, 
and a bed with curtains, and fed with red wine and 
white meat.” Waverley, i. 280. 

“Be my banker, if I live, and my executor if I die ; 
but take care to give something to the Highland call- 
liachs that shall cry the coronach loudest tor tho last 
Vich Ian Vohr.” Ibid., ii. 294. 

It is not improbable that this term had been bor- 
rowed by the Celts from their northern invaders, ’ For 
Isl. kelling signifies vetula, an old woman. Now, this 
term exhibits a relationship which cailleach cannot 
boost. It is formed from kally an bid man. Some 
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have viewed this as a corr. of karl, viit also senex. 

'*1 know,” says O. Andrese, ** that hall is often spoken 
and written promiscuously for karl; but they are 
different vocables ; ” p. 139. 

CAYNE, 8. An opprobrius term used by 
Kennedy in his Fly ting, 

Cankert cayne^ try’d trowane, tufevilloua. 

» Evergreen^ ii. 74. st. 34. 

It. is not probable that he here refers to the first 
murderer. It may be from* C. B, ca», Ir. cawa, a dog, 
Lat. cania, Cayne^ S., is used for a duty paid to a land- 
lord, as part of rent. Hence the term, cain-fowls, 

V. Cane. From the addition of trmoane^ truant, there 
may be an illusion to a game-cock, who is bitter enough, 
although he flinches in flght. In edit. 1508, caym\% 
the word used. 

C AIP, 8, A kind of cloak or mantle, anciently 
worn in S. 

“Item nyno peces of caimm^ chasubles, and tunicles, 
all of claith of gold thre ngurit with reid.” — “ Item 
ane auld catp of claith of gold figurit w’ith quhite. - 
Item, twa auld foirbreistia of Inventories, 

A. 1561, p. 156, 1.57. 

Fr. cdpe,' cappe^ * a mariner’s gown^; or, a short 
and sleeveless cloake, or garment, that hath, instead 
of a cape, a cupuche, behinde it,” &c.; Cotgr. L. B. 
i-ftpa^ cappa^ qua viri laici, mulieres loicae, monachi, 
et clerici induebantur, quae olim caracalla : Du Cange. 
Su.-G. happa^ pallium : solebant vero veteres cucul- 
latos vestes gerere, unde non miram, si pileo et pallio 
commune nomon fuerit ;* Ihre. 

CAIP, Cape, s. The highest part of any 
thing, E. cope ; caip^steme, the cope-stone, S. 

Teut. kappCt culmen, C. B. koppa, the top of any ' 
thing ; Hciico, 

To Caip (a roof), to put the covering on the 
roof, S. ‘‘ To cape a wall, to crown it ; ” 
Thorcsby, Ray’s Lett., p. 324. 

CAIP, 5. A coffin. 

“ Kyng Hary soing his infinnitie incres ilk day more, I 
causit hym to Ije brocht to Comwel, quhare he miser 
abilly deceitssit, and wes brocht in ane caip of loid in 
Ingland.” Bellend. Cron. B. x\d. c. 19. Capsa plum- 
bea, Booth. 

And to the deid, to lurk under thy cuij), 

I offer me with heiit richt humily. 

Uenrysone, liannatyne Poema, p. 135. 

“ A coffin is here meant. Knox, in his history, 
repeatedly uses a cope of hid for a lead-coffin ; ” Lord 
Hailes. 

This seems to confii’in Skinner’s etymon of E. coffin, 
from cofp, co/a, cavea ; “ a cave, a secret cham- 

ber, a vault;” Somner. But it appears doubtful, 
whether both cope and caip do not simply signify a 
rovenng, from A.-S. coppe^ the top of anything, Su,-G. 
kappa. Germ, kappe, tegmentum. V. C^pk. 

To CAIR, Kaib, r.’a. 1. To drive backwards 

and forwards, S. Care^ Gk Sibb. 

This word is much used, S. B. Children are said to 
cair any kind of food which they take with a spoon, 
when they toss it to and fro in the dish. 

*181. keir-a, Su*-G. koer-a, vi wllere. Perhaps the 
following are cognate terms ; Belg. keer-en, to turn, 
A.-S. cyr-ojn. Germ, kehr-en, to turn and wind a thing ; 
verkehr^en, to turn outside in, or inside out. 


2. To extract the thickest part of broth, hotch- 
potch, &c. with the spoon^ while supping. 
This is called ^^cairirC the kail,” Upp. Clydes. 

To Oair, Care, v. n. To rake from the bot- 
tom of any dish, so as to obtain the thickest; 
to endeavour to catch by raking ab tmo, 
Roxb., Clydes., S. B. Hence the proverbial 
phrase, “ If ye dinna catV, ye’ll get nae 
thick.” 

“ Care, to rake up, to search for. Swed. kara, col- 
ligere, Teut. karen, eligere ;” Gl. Sibb. 

This word is indeed of pretty general use, 

Cair, s. The act of bringing a spoon 
through a basin or plate, with the intention 
of extracting the tiiickest part of tho food 
contained in it, ibid. 

To CAIR, Cayr, V. n. 1. To return to a 
place where one has been before. 

Schir Jhono the Gray me, that worth! wes and wicht, 

To the Torhed come on the totliir nycht — 

Scliyr Jhono the Grayme and Wallace couth cair • 

To the Torhc«l, and lugyt all tnat nycht. 

WaUace, v. 1062. MS. 
Thus retorned is used as synon. v. 1068. 

Thom Haliday agayne retorned rycht 
To the Torhall 

2. Simply, to go. 

Rawchle thai left, and went*away l>e nycht, 

Tlirou out the land to the Lennox thai cair 
Till Erll Malcom, that welcumyt thaim full fair. 

Wallace, ix. 1240. MS. 

In Perth edit, cayr; but cair in MS. In early edit, 
it is in this place rendered /are. The word seems 
anciently to have denoted a winding circuitous 
course; allied tm A.-S. cerre, flexus, viae flexio, 
diverticulum ; .as the v. cerr-an, cyrV’an, si^fies to 
return, to go back. BelL^ keer~en. Germ, ker^en, .to 
tuni, also to turn away ; neim keren, to return home. 
Most probably, it is onginally the same with the pre- 
ceding V. V. Keir. 

CAIR, Caak, Cakey, adj. Corresponding 
to E. left; as cair-handit, carry-handit, left- 
handed ; S. V. Ker and Clkuok. 

C AIRBAN, «. The basking shark. V. Bbig- 

DIE. 

CAIR-CLEUCK, s. The left hand, S. B. 
V. Ceeuck. 

CAYRCORNE, «. 

“His cayreome k price come the space of four 
yeris, that his cayr k beistis distroyit k yeit [ate] to 
me, in my tdk,’? ic. Aj^erd. Reg. A. 1688, v. 16. 

The sense of this word is apparently fixed by that 
of cayr. Now Gael, ceatkera, pron. caira, signifies 
cattle, four-footed beasts. Thus cayrcom may denote 
com, of an inferior quality, reserved for the consump- 
tion of beasts (as we speak of horae-com), in distinc- 
tion from price com, as meant for the market. 

CAIRO, Card, Kaird, $. 1. A gipsy, one 
who lives by stealing, S. 

What means that coat ye carry on your back ? 

Ye maun, I ween, unto the hairda belang, 
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Seeking perhaps to do somebody wrang ; 

And inMt your crew upon the dead of night, 

And brak some house, or gae the fouk a fright. - 

Hegh, hey, quo Bydby, this is unco hard. 

That whan fowk travel, they are ca’d a kaird. 

Mom's Heletiorey p. 60, 67. 

2* A travelling tinker, S. 

Heh ! Sirs ! what cairda and tinklers. 

An’ ne’or-do-woel horso-couperM, 

An’ spae-wives fenyeiug to be dumb, 

, Wr a siclike landloupers. 

Feryusson's Poems ^ ii. 27. 

— Yill and whisky gie to eav'dSf 
Until they scoiiner. 

Burns^ iii. 90. 

“This captain’s true name was Forbes,* but nick- 
named Kairdy because when he was a boy he served a 
kaird.** Spalding, i. 243. 

3. A sturdy beggar, S.; syiion. with Soriiary 

q. V, 

4. A scold, S. B. 

From Ir. ceardy ceirdy a tinker, whence eeird is used 
to denote a trade or occupation ; unless we should de- 
rive it from C. B. Ceardhy which is equivalent to Bardliy 
a poet, a bard. As they were wont to travel through 
the country ; when the office fell into contempt, it 
might become a common designation for one who forced 
his cohipany on others. Bairdy in our laws, indeed, 
frequently occurs as a term of reproach. 

CAIRN, 8* 1. A heap of stones, thrown to- 

getlier in a conical form, S. 

‘^Atasmall distance farther is a cairn of a moat 
stupendous size, formed of great peb}»les, which are 
preserved from being scattered about by a circle of' 
large atones, that surround the w hole base. — 

These immense accumulations of stones arc the 
sepulchral protections of the heroes among the ancient 
natives of our islands ; the stone-chosts, the reposi- 
tory of the urns and ashes, arc lodged in the earth 
beneath. — The people of a whole district assembled to 
shew their rosj^ct to the deceased, and l>v an active 
honoring of his memory, soon accumulated heaps equal 
to those that astoiiisli us at this time. But these 
honours were not merely those of the <lay ; as long as 
the memory of the deceased endured, not a passenger 
went by without adding a stone to the heap ; they 
8Uj)po8ed it would bo an lionor to the dead, and accep- 
tafde to his manes . — 

**To this moment there is a iwoverbial expression 
among the highlanders allusive to the old practice ; a 
suppliant wifi tell his patron, Curri 77ii clock er do 
charncy I will a<ld a stone to your cabm; meaning, 
when you are no more I will do all possible honor to 
your memory.” Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 
206, 208, 209. 

In Angus, where any person has boon murdered, a 
cairn is erected on the spot. 

■ Gael. Ir. earn, C. B. carneddoUy id. 

Rowlands has some obseiwations on this subject, 
which deserve attention. 

“ Of these lesser heaps of stones I take the common 
tradition to bo right, in making them originally the 
graves of men, signal either for eminent virtues or 
notorious villanies : on which heaps probably every 
one looked upon himself obliged, as he passed by, to 
bestow a stone, in veneration of his good life and vir- 
tue, or in detestation of his vilencss and improbity. 
And this custom, as to the latter part of this conjec- 
ture, is still practisetl among us. For when any un- 
happy wretch is buried in himiSy on our cross-ways, out 
of Christian burial, the passengers for some while 
throw stones on his grave, till they raise there a con- 


siderable heap ; which has made it a proverbial mirse, 
in some parts of Wales, to say, Kam ar dy ben [liter- 
ally, A heap on thy heady N.] that is, III betide thee. I 
have caused one of those lesser Cumuli to be opened, 
and found under it a very curious um. ♦ 

“ But of the larger Carneddcy such as are in some 
places to this day, of considerable bulk and circum- 
terence, I cannot affirm them to bo any other than 
the remains and monuments of ancient sacrifices. — And, 
though the particular manner and circiunstanoes of 
that sort of worship, viz. by throwring and heaping 
of stones, are found extant in no records at this day, 
cxc^t what we have of the ancient way of worshipp- 
ing Mercury in that manner ; yet some hints there are 
of it in the most ancient history of Moses, particularly 
in that solemn transaction between Laban and Jacob, 
which may be supposed to be an ancient patriarchal 
custom, universally spread in those unpolished times. — 

‘And Jacob said unto his brethren, (lather stones ; 
and they brouglit stones and made a heap ; and they 
did eat there upon the heap.’ Gen. xxxi. 46, Now*, 
the dcsimi of the whole aflair was to corroborate the 
pact and covenant mutually entered into by these two 
persons, Jacob and T^aban, with the most binding for- 
malities. — The whole tenor of it runs thus : — ‘Behold 
this heap, and behold this pillar, which I have set be- 
tween thee and me ; this heap shall be a witn^^ss, and 
this pillar shall be a witness, that I will not come over 
this neap to thee, and tliat tl^pu shalt not come over 
this heap and this pillar to me, for evil.’ Ver. 51, 52. 

“ This whole aflair has no semblance of a new insti- 
tution, but is rather a particular application to a ge- 
neral practice ; because concluded by a sacrifice, ^e 
highest act of their religion ; — and tnat sacred action 
seems to have been a main part of it, and the chief end 
for whicli it was instituted ; and together with the 
other circumstances, made up one solemn religious 
ceremony. ‘And Jacob oftered sacrifice upon the 
mount,’ that is, the heap, ‘and called his brethren to 
cat bread.’ Ver. 54. ^ 

“Now — this whole transaction was a religious cere- 
mony, instituted to adjust an<l determine rights and 
possessions in those times between difterent parties 
and colonics. And as it seems to have been one of the 
statutes of the sons of Noah, so it is likely that tlie 
colonizing race of mankind brought with them so 
necessary an aj)purtenance of their peace and security 
of living, w herever they came to fix themselves ; that 
they carried at least tne substiiuco of the ceremony,* 
though they miglit hero and there vary in some rules 
of application, or perhaps j)erv«Tt it to other uses than 
what it was designed — lor.” Mona Antiqua, p. 50, 51 . 

Although Rowlands uses Camedde, as the proper 
C. B. term for what we call a cairn, F.d. Lhuyd tisserts 
that in this language “ kairn is a primitive word appro- 
priated to signify such heaps of stones.” Add. to 
Cainbd. Brit, in Radnorshire. 

It is worthy of remark that Heb. kereny projierly 
denoting a horn, is not only used to signify any emin- 
ence resembling a horn, but apjilicd to any high place 
which rises conspicuously from the earth, like a Iioni 
from the head of an animal. Thus it denotes the land 
of Canaan, in which, as in an elevated and conspicuous 
place, Messiah planted his church, as a vine : Isa. y. 1. 
“My well- beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
Ai7/,’Miterally, “in the horn of a son of oil.^’ Inter- 
pretes — volunt enim designari his verbis locum editinn 
sive clivommy pinguis soli, sive ut (xrotius monlem pin- 
(fuissimum. Sic Chaldaeus : In monte altoy in terra pin- 
gui. Vitring. 

We may trace the Celtic custom of erecting cairns 
to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, which they possessed 
in a very early period. Dr. Clarke has remarked the 
resemblance. ‘^Looking through the interstices and 
chasms of the tumulus, and examining the excavations 

V 2 
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made upon its summit, we found it, like the Cairns of 
8o6tlaiui, to consist wholly of stones confusedly heaped 
together. — It seems to have been the custom of the 
age, wherein these heaps were raised, to bring stones, 
or ^)aro§l8 of eartli, from all parts of the country, to 
the tomb of a deceased sovereign, or near relation. 
To cast a stone upon a grave was an act of loyalty or 
piety ; and an expression of friendship or affection still 
remains in the North of Scotland to this effect : I will 
a stone upon thy cairn.'' V. Travels, V. i. p. 4,30. 
This custom had prevailed also among the Persians. 
For HeixKlotus relates, that Darius, in order to com- 
memorate his passage through that part of Scythia 
through which the Artiscus Hows, “having pointed 
out a particular i)la<;e to his army, ordered that every 
man who passed this way should deposite one stone on 
this spot ; which, wlieii his anny hatl done, leaving 
tliere great heivps of stones, he marched forward.” 
Melpom. i. 92. 

2. A building of any kind in a ruined state, a 
heap of rubbish, S. 

And tho’ wi’ crazy eil<l I’m sair forfaini, 

I'll be a Brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. 

Burnsy iii. 65. 

C/^IRNT, ,adj. Abounding with cairnsy or 
licaps of stones, S. 

The ixiHe blodfns gay on cairny brae, 

As weel’s in birken shaw ; 

Au<l luve will lowe in cottage low, • 

As weel's in lofty ha’. 

TaunahilVs Poems ^ p. 150. 

Cairngorm, Cairngorum, s. A yellow- 
coloured crystal, denominated from a 
hill in Inverness-shire whore it is found. 
This has been generally called the ScottUh 
Topaz. But it now gives place to another 
crystal of a far harder quality found near 
Invercauld. 

‘ ‘ Scotch topazes, or what are commonly called 
Cairngorum stones, arc found in the mountains on the 
western extremity of Banffsliiro.” Surv. Banffs.j.p. 58. 

“5. Tlic Carngorum stones. This mountain, of a 
great height, is in Kincardine in Strathspey ; about 
the top of it, stones arc found of a chry.stal colour, 
clcep yellow, green, fine amber, &c., and tho veryrtrnns- 
parent, of a hexagon, octagon, and irregular figure.’’ 
iShaw’s Moray, p. 103. 

Cairn-tanglk, s. Fingered Fucus, Sea- 
Girdle, Hangers, Fucus digitatus, Linn. 
Aberd., Mearns. 

Probably denominated from its growing on beds of 
stones on the sea-shore. 

CAIRT, 8 , A chart or map. 

. Gif that thou culd de.scryue the cahi. 

The way thou waM go richt. 

Burc.L’s Pihj. Watson'.*i Coll. ii. 49, 

** Tua litle cairtUt of the yle of Malt i.c. Malta. 
Inventories, A. 1578, p. 2,37. 

“Foure cairlis of sindrie countries.” Ibid. p. 240. 
3'eut. kartCf Fr. carter id. 

CAIRTARIS, 8. pL Players at cards. 

“ Becaus thealteris were not so easilie to be repaired 
agane, they providit tables, quhairof sum befoir usit to 
serv for Druukardis, Dycoans and hot they 

war holio yneuche for the Preist and his Padgean.” 
Knox’s Hist. p. 139. 


CAIRTS, 8, 1. Playing cards, S. 

C 

2^ A game at cards, S. V. Cartes. 

CAIRWEIDS, 8. pi. Mourning weeds, q. 
weeds of care. 

Qiilieu that T go to the kirk, cled in cainoeeds^ 

’ As fox in ane lambis flescho feinyn I my cheir. 

Vunbavt Maitland PoernSy p. 60. 

ToCAIT, r. n. V. Cate. 

CAITCHE, Caichb, s. A kind of game. 

Thocht I preich nocht I can play at the csiiclie, 

1 wait thair is nocht ane among* you all 
MairTerilie can play at the fute ball. 

Lyndsay'a S. P, Repr.y ii. 243. 

This languj^e Lyndsay puts in tho mouth of a Pop- 
ish parson. The game seems to be that of ball pljwed 
with the baud, as distinguished from foot-hall. It is 
merely 3'eut. kaetse-y ictus pilae ; also, meta sive ter- 
minus pilae ; haets-eny het»-eny soetari pilam, ludere 
pila palmavia ; kaets-hally pila mauuaria, a hand- ball ; 
K 04 !X 6 - 8 pdy ludus pilac. V, Kiliau. 

' To -CAIVER, Kaiver, v. n. To waver in 
mind, to be incoherent, as persons are at tlie 
point of death, Roxb. 

Possibly a dimin. from CavCy KevCy w., to driVe back- 
ward and forward, applied to tho mind to express in- 
stability. 

CAIZIE, s, 1. A fishing boat, Shetl. 

2. A chest, ibid. Tent, kassey capsa. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Cassicy Cazzie. 

* CAKE, a. The dcsigiitation distinctly givuui 
in S. to a cake of oatmeal. 

“The oat-cako, known by the sole appellative of 
cnlcdy is the gala bread of tho cottagers.” Notes to 
Penuocuik’s Descr, Tweedd., p, 89. V. Caik. 

CALC HEN, s. (gutt.) A square frame of 
wocmI with ribs across it, in the form of a 
gridiron, on which the people in the Nortl 
of S. dry their candle-Jlry in the chimney ; 
Aberd. 

Isl. kialhcy kalkfly a dray, a sledgo. Tho calchm may 
have received its name from its reaemblauce to a sledge. 

Isl. sperrh-kialkiy rafters. Haldorson. 

To CALCUL, V , a . To calculate. V. Calktl. 

“To calcul the excesB necessar.” Aberd. Reg. A. 
1538, V. 16. 

' CALD, Cauld, adj . 1. Cold. 

0 .stay at hame now, my son Willie, 

The wind blaws cold and sour ; 

The nicht will be baith mirk and late, 

Before ye reach her bower. 

Jamison's Popular BaXl.y ii. 185. 

Moos-G. kaldsy A.-S. cealdy Alem. chalty chaltiy Su.-G. 
kully Germ., Isl., kalty id. V, the 

* 2. Cool, deliberate, not rash in judgment. 

And into counsalis gening he was bald 

Ane man not vndegest, hot wise and cold. 

Doug. VirgUy 874. 9. 

3. Dry in manner, not kind, repulsive ; as, a 
cauld word,” S. 
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Cald, Cauld, 8 . 1. Cold, the privation of 

heat^ IS. 

— Sum of thame thare poysownyt ware, 

Suiu deyd in caldt and hungyr sare. 

W^ntow?if vii. 2. 18. 

’Tis not the frost that freezes fell, 

Nor blawing snow’s inclemency ; 

*Tifl not sic cauld that makes me cry. 

But my love's heart’s growm cauM to me. 

Ritson'a S. Songs^ i. 157. 

2 . The disease caused by cold, S. 

The Coch, and the Counocli, the (rollick, and the Cnld. 

MuntgoioeriCy Wats. Coll.f iii. 

To Cast the cauld of a tliiiiir, to get free 
from the bad consequences of any evil or 
misfortiine, S. 

— “ The vile brute hn<l maist war’t me ; but I trou 
I ha’e gi’en him what he’ll no cast the call o’.” Saint 
Patrick, i. 07. 

Call is used for cauld, in i^rovincial pronunciation. 
The allusion seems to be to recovery from a severe 
cold, especially'by free expectoration. 

Cauli> bark. “ To be in the cauld bark,” to 
be dead, S. B. 

Alas ! poor man, for aught that I can see, 

This day thou lying in cauld bark muy’st bo. 

Ross's lidmorc, p. 26. 

Shall we suppose that hark is a corr. of A. -S. bcorg, 
sepulelu’o, q. cold grave ? 

Cauld-casten-TO, adj. Lifeless, dull, insipid, 
Aberd.; pron. Caul-cassin-tee, 

I’he motaph. is taken from the brewing of beer. If 
the wort bo raukl casten to the barm, i.o. if the wort 
be too cold when the yeast is put to it, fermentation 
does not take place, and the li({Uor of course is vapid. 

Cauld cOAii. It is said of one, whose hopes I 
are very low, in whatever respect, or who 
has met with some, great disappointment or 
loss ; He has a cauld coal to hlaw aty S. 

The phrase seems of Goth, origin. Su.-G. hrcuua 
at koldum kohim ; comburere ad frigidus usiiue car- 
bones. 

When Willie he enjoys it a’, 

— Where Charlie thought to win a crown, 
lie’s gi’eii him a cauld coni to hlaw. 

Jacobite Relics, ii. 470. 

Tlio' Meg gic<l him afteii a cauld coal to hlaw, 

• Yet haine Js ay home tlio’ there’s few coals ava. 

Pickeu's Poems, ii. 136. 

This proverbial i>hra 80 , denoting a vain attempt, is 
often used in a religious sense, to signify a false ground 
of confidence ; as resembling the endeavours matle to 
light up a fire without a sufficient quantity of igneous 
matter, S. 

Cauld comfort. 1. Any unpleasant com- 
munication, especially when something of a 
different description has been expected, S. 

2 . Inhospitality, Roxb. This generally in- 
cludes the idea of poor entertainment. 

Cauld-kail-het-again. 1. Literally, broth 
warmed and served up the second day, S. 


2. Sometimes applied to a sermon preached a 
second time to the same auditory, S. 

3. Used as an adj, in denoting a flat or Insipid 
repetition in whatever way, S. 

“ As for Meg’s and Dirdumwhamle’s their ^ was a 
third marriage — a cauld-kail-het-again affair.” The 
Entail, iii. 282. 

Cauldlie, adj. Coldly, S. 

Cauld-like, adj. Having the appearance of 
being cold, S. 

Cauldness, s. Coldness, in regard to affec- 
tion, S. 

‘We belevo siiirlie that this cauldness betwix liir 
and thame, is rather casuull ami accidentelie falliu out, 
then of any sett purpos or delibcratioun on aythcr 
part.” Instructions by the Q. of Scots, Keith’s Hist, 
p. 236. 

Caldrife, Cauldrife, adj, 1. Causing the 
sensation of cold. 

llout ay, poor man, come ben your wa’,-- 
We’ll ca’ a wedge to make you room, 

'T has.bcen a cauldriffe day. 

Song, Ross's Helenore, p. 142. 

2. Very susceptible of cold, S. 

3. Indifferent, cool, not manifesting regard or 
interest, S. 

Wlm w’t that gars the greedy Banker priovo 
The maiden’s tocher, but the maiden’s leave ? 

By you when spiilyied o’ her charming pose. 

She tholes in turn'the taunt o’ caahiriJeW^n. 

Fergusson's Poems, ii. 75. 

From cauld, and rife, abundant,. 

Cauldrifeness, Coldrtfeness, 8, 1. Sus- 

ceptibility of cold, cliilliiess, S. 

2. Coolness, want of ardour, S. 

** At the first we were looked upon for our coldrife- 
ness, with a strange eye by many ; yet, ere forty-eight 
hours were passed, we were cried up for wise men.” 
Baillie’s Lett, i, 442. 

Cauld roast and little sodden, a pro- 
verbial phrase for an ill-stored larder; as, 
“He needna be sae nice atweel, for gif a’ 
tales be true, he’s [he ha.s]^ but caidd roast 
and little sodden [i.e. boiled] at hamc 
Roxb, 

Cauld seed, Cold seed, late pease. 

“Peas are sown of two kinds ; one of them is called 
hot seed, or early peas, the other is called cold seed, or 
lato peas.” Agr. Surv. Roxb., p. 87. 

1 Cauld shoutiier. “ To show the cauld 
shouther, to appear cold and. reserved,” Ql. 
Antiquary. South of S. 

“ Yo may mind that the Oountcas’s dislike did na 
gang farther at first than just shewing o’ the ca\dd 
shouther — at least it wasna seen farther ; but at the 
lang run it brake out into such downright violence 
that Miss Neville was even fain to seek refuge at 
Knockwinnock castle with Sir Arthur’s leddy.” An- 
tiquary, iii. 69. 
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C^iULD Steer, sour milk and meal stirred to- 
gether in a cold state, S. B. 

This phrase, in Roxb. is applicnl to cold water and 
meal mixed together. 

Caulp STRAiK, a cant term for a dram of un- 
mixed, or what is called raw^ spirituous li- 
([uor, Roxb. 

(^vuld-win’, s. Little encouragement, q. a 
cold wind blowing on one, Clydes. 

C AULD wiNTER,the designation given in Perths., 
and perhaps in other counties, to the last 
load of corn brought in from the field to the 
barn-yard. 

Probably for discouraging indolence, it haa long been 
viewed as reproachful to the farm-servants who have 
the cliarge of this. They are pur8ue<l by the rest who 
have got the start of them, and pelted with clods, <fec., 
so that they get out of the way as fast as iiossihle. 
Tlie name seems to convey the idea that this poi*tion 
of the fruits of harvest cornea nearest, in respect of 
time, to the cold of im?der. It must often, iinfeed, in 
tlie hi;^hland districts, Ijc bix)ught home after winter 
lias set in. 

CALE, s. Colewort. V. Kail*. 

CALF-COUNTRY, Calf-oround, s. The 
place of one’s nativity, or wliere one has 
been brought up, S. ; Calf being pron. Caw/\ 

(’ALFING, 5. Wadding of a gun. V. Colf. 

CALFLEA, s. Infield ground, one year 
under natural grass, Ang. It seems to have 
received this designation, from the calves 
being turned out on it. 

CALF-LOVE, Cawf-love, s. Love in a 
very early stage of life ; an attachment 
fonned before reason has begun to have any 
sway ; q. love in the state of a calfj S. 

“ I have lieen just the fool of that calf love.^* Sir * 
A. Wylie, iii. 2*26. 

(’alf-love, adj. Of or belonging to very 
early affection, S. 

“But, Charlie, I’ll no draw back in my word to yc, 
if ye’ll just put off for a year or twa this cidf-lovc 
connection.” The Entail, i. 108. 

CALF-SOD, s. The sod or sward bearing 
fine grass, Roxb.; perhaps as affording ex- 
cellent food for rearing calves. 

CALF- WARD, s. A small inclosure for 
rearing calves y S. 

His hraw calf ward where gowans grew,— 

Nae doubt^hey’ll rive a’ wr the plew. 

Burns^ iii. 17. 

C ALICRAT, «. 

Tlie Calicrai that lytle thing, 

Bot and the honny hie, 

— With mumming and humming 
ITie bee now seiks his byke, 

Quhils stinging, quhils flinging. 

From hole to hole did fyke. 

Burel's PU^.j IVaUous il 20. 


This must undoubtedly be meant as a poetical de- 
signation for an ant or emmet ; from Ca^licraten, a 
Grecian artist, who, as we leArn from Pliny and Aelian, 
formed ants, and other animals of ivory, so small that 
their parts could scarcely be discerned. V. Hoffman 
Lex. in vo. 

He is thus described by Sir Thomas Elioto. “A 
keruer, which in yuorye kerued Emotes^ and other 
small beastes so f3mely, that the partes might scantly 
be seen. ” Bibliothec. in vo. 

To CALKIL, V. a. To calculate. 

“ Quha that calkil the dogreis of kyn and blu4.e of 
the barrens of Scotland, thai vilconferme this samyn.” 
Compl. S. p. 262. Fr. cakul-er^ id. 

“By this you may calkill yfhtiki twa thousand fute- 
men and thre hiindretht horsemen wiU tak moriethlie, 
whiche is the least number the Lords desyria to have 
fiirnesat at this tyme.” Lett. H. Balnavis, Keith’s 
Hist., App. p. 44. 

To CALL, Ca’, Caa, Caw, v. a. 1. To 
drive, to impel in any direction, S. 

Than Bonuok with the cumpjtny, 

That in his wayne closyt ho had. 

Wont on his way, but mar debaid, 

And callU his men towart the polo. 

And the portar, that saw him wole 
Cum uer the yat, it opnyt jsono. 

And than Bonnok, for owiyn hone. 

Gert call the wayne deliucrly. 

BarbouVf x. 223. 227. MS. 

In edit. Fink, men is substituted for wamiCy v. 223. 
Apparently from inattention to the sense of callit. It 
is probable that caf/, in the cry Call ally used as an 
enstint/ie on this occasion, has the same meaning, q. 
“ Drive on, all.” 

He cryt, “Theyff ! Call all 1 Call all !” ver. 231. 

Thir cartaris liad sidiort suordis, off gnd steill. 

Wndyr thar weidis, calij/t furth the cartis weill. 

Wallacey ix. 714. MS. 

V. Doug. Virrjily 258. 16. 

We never thought it wrang to «*’ a jirey : 

Our aiild I’orbeers practis’d it all thoir days. 

Rosa's Helenoi'Cy p. 122. 

To caw a naily to drive a nail, S. To edw a shqe on 
a horse. V. Naio. 

The orthography of call is also used by Balfour, 
who speaks of one “ollcdgend him to be molestit” 
by another, “in carying of fewal, leiding of his comis, 
or calling of his cattel throuch landis pertenand to the 
defendar.” Pract., p. 356. 

Grose gives “ Ca\ tO drive,” without specifying the 
iwovince. 

2. To strike, with the prop, at^ S. 

His spear before him could he fang, 

Suppose it W(iH both great and lang, 

And called right fast at Sir Gray Steel, 

Behind of it left never a deel : 

And Gray Steel called at Sir Grahame ; 

As wood lyons they wrought that time. 

Sir Egeir, p. 45. 

“You cou hardest at the nail that drives fastest.” 
S. Prov., Kellv, p. 371. 

The pron. of this word is invariably caw. Hence, 
although more anciently written cally it is probable 
tliat this may liave proceeded from its being pronounced 
in the same manner with co//, vocare. For there is no 
evidence that those verbs have any radical affinity. 
Our term may be allied to Dan. hagty leviter verbero ; 
especially as “to caw,” “to caw on,” is to drive for- 
ward a horse by means of the lash. 
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3. To Caw ClasheSi to spread malicious or in- 
jurious •reports, Aberd..; q. to carry them 
about from one place to another, like one 
who hawks goods. 

4. 'To Ca^ In a Chap^ to follow up a blow, 
Aberd. ; undoubtedly borrowed from the act 
of driving a nail, &c. 

5. To Caw a Naily (1.) To drive a niill, S. 

(^,) 7^0 Oaw a Nail to the Heady to drive aiiy thing to 
an extremity, S. 

True it i«, I CTant, 

To marry you that Limly made a vaunt ; 

’Oause we were at a pinch to win awa’ ; 

But to the head the nail ye mauiia ca\ 

Ross' s Udenore-y p. 84. 

6. To Caw on^ to fix or fasten ; as, to caio on 
a 8ho€y^ to fix a shoe on the foot of a horse. 

7. To Caw outy to drive out. Tliis phrase is 
especially used in three forms. 

( 1,) To Caw the Cows out o’ a KaiUyardy S. 

** lie has nae the sense to ca’ the cows out o’ a kail- 
yard ; an old i)roverb signifying that degree of inca- 
pacity which unfits a man for the easiest omces of life.” 
Gl. Antiquary, iii. 359. 

(S.) No worth the emoing out o’ a kail-yard, a phrase 
^ very commonly used to denote any thing that is of no 
* value, that is unworthy of aiw concern, or of the 
slightest exertion in its behalf, S. 

“Ho abused his horse for an auld, doited, stum- 
bling brute, no worth cd'iug out o’ a kail-yard,^* Petti- 
coat Talcs, i, 226. 

(3,) I wadna caxo him out o’ my kale-yard ; a pro- 
verbial phrase contemptuously spoken of a very in- 
significant person, of one of whom no account is 
made ; in allusion, as would seem, to the driving of 
any destructive animal out of a kitchen-garden. The 
person, thus referred to, is represented as of so little 
consideration, that he may be compared to an animal 
that one would not be at the trouble of dritnug out, os 
l)eiug assured that it could do no harm by its depro- 
tlations ; or perhaps as signifying that it is not worth 
the trouble of travelling tor so far as to the back of 
one’s dwelling, 

8. To Co! Sheepy to stagger in walking; a 
vulgar phrase used of one who is drunken, 
and borrowed from the necessity of follow- 
ing a flock of sheep from side to side, when 
they are driven on a road, Fife. 

9. To Caw one 8 Wa\ or Way, 

Caw your wa\ is a vulgar phrase signifying, “move 
on,” (I. drive aw'ay ; like Gang your waas, for “go 
away,” S. 

-Unto the sheal step ye o’er by.— 

Go/ your mi'. 

The door’s wide open, nae sneck ye hae to <lrnw. 

Ross’s llelenore, p. 76. 

10. To search by traversing ; as, Til caw the 
haill town for’t, or I want it/* S. 

11. To Caw one^s Hogs to the Hill, to snore. 
Of one who his snoring indicates that he 
is fast asleep, it is said, ^^He’s caioin his hogs 

’ to the hilip Aberd. 


To Call, Caw, v, n, 1. To submit to be 
driven, S. 

Caw, Hawkle, caw, Hawkie, caw, Hawkie, throw the 
water. Old Song, 

“That beast wiima caw, fur a’ that I can do,” S. 

2. To go In or enter, in consequence of being 
driven, S. 

Tlie night is mirk, and its very mirk, 

And by caudle light 1 caiina weel see ; 

Tlie nigiit is mirk, and its very pit mirk, 

And there will never u nail ca’ riglit for me. 

Minstrdsy Border, i. 199. 

3. To move quickly, S. 

I mounts, and with them aff what we could ca' ; 

Twa miles, ere wo drew bridle, on we past. 

Ross's Itdenore, p. 70. 

Although the language is metaphorical, it respects 
walking. 

Call, Caw of the water, the motion of it in 
consequence of the action of the wind, S. 
V. the r. 

Caller, s. One who drives horses or cattle 
under the yoke. 

“Their plough is drawn by four beasts gming side 
for aide. The caller (driver) goes before the beasts 
backv^ard with a whiij.” MS. Adv. Libr. Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 447. 

Ca-thro’, s, a great disturbance. South of 
S., Jjauarks. 

“ Ye’ll no hinder her gi’cing them a present o’ a 
bonny knave bairn. Then there waa siccan a ca' thro' 
as the like was never seen ; and she’s l)e burnt, and 
he’s bo slain, was the best words o’ their mouths.” 
Antiquary, ii. 242. 

“‘How was he dressed?’ — ‘I couldna weel see; 
something of a wom.an’s bit mutch oir his lioad, but ye 
never saw sic a ca'-fhrow. Ane couldna hac ocn to a' 
thing.’ ” Heart Mid Loth. ii. 87. Oae-through, synon. 
From the v. Caw, to drive, and the prep, through. 

To Ca*-throw, V, a. To go through any 
business with activity and mettle, 8. B. 

To CA’, Caw, i;. a. To call, S. 

To Caav again, V. a. To contradict, Aberd. 

This may perhaps be vieyred as a sort of secondary 
sense of the v. Ayain-calt, to revoke. 

C ALLAN, Calland, Gallant, .i. 1. A 

stripling, a lad ; “ a young calland,” a boy, S. 

Tbo calland gap’d and glowr’d about, 

But no ac word cou’d he lug out. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 283. 

Principal Baillie, in his letters, speaking of Mr. 
Denniston, says: — “He was deposed by the protesters 
in 1655 ; for his part he saw nothing evil of the man. 
Tlie protesters, says he, put in his room Mr. John Law, 
a poor haxter callan, who had but lately left his trade, 
and hardly knew his gi’ainmar, but they said he was 
giftaV P. Campsio, Stirlings. Statist. Aco. xv. 366, 

The able writer must certainly have quoted from 
memory, and not very accurately. For Mr, Law is said 
“within these three years” to have been “brought 
from a pottinger to be lanreate.” A Mr. Henry }?or- 
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syth is indeed mentioned as “lately a haxter-hou 
but he fiad no connexion with Campsio. V. Baillie’s 
Lett. ii. 406. 

“He said that little Callum Beg, (he was a bauld 
mischievous callant that,) and your honour, were 
killed that same night in the tuilyie, and mony mae 
bra’ men.” Waverley, iii. 218. 

2. Applietl to a young man, as a term expres- 
sive of affection, S. 

“ ‘Ye’re a daft callant^ sir,’ said the Baron, who had 
a great liking to this young man, perhaps because lie 
sometimes teazed him — ‘ Ye’re a daft callant^ and I 
must coiTect you some of these days,’ shaking his great 
brown fist at him.” Waverley, iii. *249, *250. 

3. Often used as a familiar term, expressive of 
affection to one, although considerably ad- 
vanced in life, S. 

It ocjc^urs in Hamilton’s doggrel, 

O lam’d and celebrated Allan ! 

Renowned* liamsay ! canty cnilan / — 

Hnnma^s ii. 233. 

Sibb. derives it from Fr. galandf ncbnlo. But the 
Fr. word does not occur in this sense, properly signify- 
ing a lover. The term is not, as far as T have observed, 
used by any of our old writers. But it is most |>ro- 
hably ancient, as l>eing generally used by the vulgar, 
and may be from the same root with Cimh. kaU, A,-.S. 
ca/fn, Isl. kalfa^ a man ; Su.-G. 4*w//, which anciently 
signified a male ; kulti puer, kullUf puclla, Hisp. 
clidfa, puer infans. 1 have! however, been sometimes 
disposed to view it as merely, like can from r/ati^ a 
corr. of galand, a word much used by ancient writers, 
and often in a familiar way. By this tenn Douglas 
reiniei*3 juvent-s. 

Tharfor liaue <lone, yahnidis, cum on your way, 

Enter within our lugeing, we you prav. 

‘ IVryf/, 32, 50. 

Quaro agite, 0 tcctis, /urc/icj?, succe<lite nostris. 

Ibid, i. 631. 

And eik ana hundreth followis reddy boun, 

Of young gaJIandiSf with pnrpure cre^itis rede, 

Thai-e gilti’ii gere maid glittering euery stede. 

IbUL, 280. 20. 

Ccntcm—jnveiics. Ibid. ix. 163. 

CALLAN, s. A girl, Wigtonshire. 

This has been viewed as the same with Callan^ the 
8. designation for a boy. But the terms are of 
different extract. Callan^ as denoting a young female, 
is found only in the west of Galloway, and must have 
been imported from Ireland by the inhabitants of this 
district, the most of whqpi are of Celtic origin. For 
Ir, cade denotes a country-woman, whence tlie <1iinin. 
milhif “a marriageable girl, a young woman,” Obrien; 
expl. by Shaw, “a little girl,” 

CALLER, adj. Fresh, &c. V. Callocb. 

C ALLET, s. The head, Roxb. ; Tent, kalluyle, 
globus. 

CALLIOUR GUNNE. A ealiver gun, 

— “Therle himselfe was trapped to the snare, when 
he was preparinge the like for others ; for he was even 
at the same time shott with a caUiour gunnt at Lithquo 
by one of his particular enemies, * and disscased 
[deceased] buddainly.” Anderson’s Coll. iii. 84. 

This undoubtedly sipiifies a ** calivcr gun.” 

“ The ealiver was a lighter kind of matchlock piece, 
l^etween a liarqnebuse and a musket, and fired without 
a rest. The ealiver^ says^Sir Jolm Smith, is only a 


harquebuse, saving that it is of greater circuite or 
bullet, than the other is of ; wherefore tl^ Frenchman 
doth call it a peece dc odlihre^ whish is as much to saie, 
a peece of bigger circuite.” Grose’s Milit. Hist. i. 
156. 

CALLOT, 8. A mutch or cap for a woman’s 
lieacl, without a border, Ang. 

Fr. calotte^ a coif ; a little light cap, or night-cap. 

CATiLOUR, Caller, Cauler, adj, 1, 
Cool, refreshing, S. ‘^A callour day,” a 
cool day. 

Wi<lequhare with fora so Eolus schoutis schill, 

In this congelit seamm seharp and chill, 

The callour are, penotratiue and pure, 

Basing the blude in cuery creature. 

Made seik warme stouis and bene f3rris bote. 

Doug. Virgil^ 201. 37. 
nie rivers fresh, the collar streams 
, Ouer rock.s can softlio rin. 

Ilwney Chron. S. /*., iii. 387. 
And when the day grows het we'll to the pool, • 
There wu'^h our^^ells ; ’tin healthfu’ now in May, 

And sweetly caiUer on sale warm a day. 

Raniaay's Poems, ii. 75. 

2. Fresh, in proper season ; as opposed to 
what is beginning to corrupt, in consequence 
of being too long kept, or is actually in a 
state of putridity, S. 

Thay liaiit ful oft hunting in woddis at hand ; 

Euer lykis thame to cache ami driuo away 
llie recent spreith ami fresche and callour pray. 

Doug. Virgil, 2Jl5. 44. 

“Quhen the salmondis faillis thair loup, thay fall 
callour in the said caldrounis, & ar than maist delitius 
to the mouth.” Bellend. Doscr. Alb. c. 11. 

In the same sense we still speak of callour meat, 
callour fish, callour water, &c. 

But come let’s try how tastes your cheese and bread ; 

And mean time gee’s u waught of calltr whey. 

Ross's llelmore, p. 94. 

The t6nn is applied to vegetable substances that 
have been recently pulled, which are not beginning to 
fade ; as, “ That fjreem are quite callour, they were 
poo’d this morning, ” S. 

Bcliind the door a colour heather bed. 

Flat on the floor, with ataues and feal was made. 

Ross's Udewyre, p. 77. 

i.e. the heath was recently pulled. 

3. Expressive of that temperament of the body 
which indicates health ; as opposed to hot, 
feverish, S. 

This idea is frequently expressed by an allusion to 
be found in Ross’s Helenoro, first Edit. 

An’ bony Nory answer’d a’ their care, 

For well she tnroove, and halesome was an' fair : 

As clear and calcrur as a water trout. P. 6. 

4. Having the plump and rosy appearance of 
health, as opposed to a sickly look, S. It 
seems to convey the idea of the effect of the 
free air of the country. 

This word, in its prima^ meaning, does not denote 
the same degree of frigiaity as cald ; but rather 
si^ifios, approaching to cold. We speak of a callour 
umul in a sultry day. Inform it ueany resembles Isl. 
kalldur, frigidus. 
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**Callar, Fresh, cool. The caWar air, the fresh 
air, Nortl^ Callar ripe, grosiere ; ripe gooseberries 
fresh gathered,’* Gl. Grose. 

It is justly observed in the Gl. to the Antiquary ; 
“This is one of the Scotch words that it is hardly 
possible fully to explain. The nearest English synonym 
• IB cool, refreshing. Caller as a kail-hkide^ means as 
refreshingly cool as possible.” 

CALL-TIIE-GUSE, a sort of game. 

“Cachepole, or tennis, was much enjoyed by the 
oung prince ; schule the boar<l, or shovel-board ; 
illiards, and call the guae.'' Chalmers’s Mary, i. 25.5. 

This desiraation, I suppose, is equivalent to “drive 
the goose ;** and the game seems to be the same with 
one still played by young peoide, in some jmrts of 
Angus, in which one of the company, having something 
that excites ridicule unknowingly pinned behind, is 
pursued by all the rest, who still cry out, JIunt the 
goose. 

CALM, Caulm, adj, pron. cawm, Smootli ; 
as calm ice, ice that has no inequalities, S. 
B. an oblique sense of the E. word. 

CALMERAGE, adj. Of or belonpnf^ to 
cambric. Ane stick of calmerage claitht.” 
Aberd. Reg. V. Cammeraige. 

CALMES, Caums, pron. ca^ms, s. pi. 1. A 
mould, a frame, lor whatever purpose, S, 
Thus it is used for a mould in which bullets 
are east. 

“Euerie landit man within the samin, sail haue an 
hagbute of founde, callit hagbute of crochert, with 
thair calmea, bullcttis and pcllokis of leid or irne, with 
pouder ednuenient thairto, for euerie hundreth puiid 
of land, that he lies of new extent.” Acts Ja. V. 
1540. c. 73. Edit. 1566. c. 194, Murray. 

2. A name given to the small cords through 
which the warp is passed in the loom, S. 
synon. with Ileddles^ q. v. 

• 3. Used metaph. to denote the formation of u 
plan or model. 

“The matter of peace is now in the catifma ; ” i.e. 
They arc attempting to model it. Baillie’s Lett, ii. 197. 

CauTnit sing, is sometimes used, but more rarely. 
Any thing neat is said to look as if it had been 
“ casten in a rawm,” S. 

Germ, qiiem-en, hequem’en, quadrare, congruere ; 
bequetrif Franc, Inquarrij Su.-G, bequaem^ Belg. bequrunn, 
fit, meet, congruous. Su.-G.^ id.; Belg. 

hequaam maakeny to fit. Ihre and Wachter derive 
these teims from Moes-G. qtdm-an, Germ, quem-eri, to 
come, in the same miinner as Lat. conveniens a I'enkndo, 
(juia congnia sunt similia eorum, quae apposite in rem 
veniunt. 

C ALOO, Calloo, Calaw, s. Anas glacialis, 
Orkn. 

“The pintail duck, {anas acuta^ Lin. Syst.,) which 
has here got the name of the caloo^ or coca and candle 
light, from the sound it utters, is often seen in different 
places through the winter ; but on the return of spring 
it departs for some other country.” Barry’s Orkney, 
p. 301. 

“Among these wo may reckon — the picktemie, the 
norie, anA cnltcmeb, the calaw, the scarf, and the 
seapie or the chaldrick.” P. Kirkwall, Orkn. Statist. 
Acc. viii. 546. 


“In Dr. Barry’s History of Orkney — the cgltoo is by 
mistake stated to be the Anas acuta, or pintail duck, 
which is a much rarer bird. — The calloo — named from 
its evening call, which resembles the sound calloo, 
calloo, arrives from the arctic regions in autumn, and 
spends the winter here.” Neill’s Tour, p. 79. 

Perhaps from Tsl. kall-a, clamare. 

CALS AY, 8. Causeway, street. Acts tfa. 
VI. Pari. 13. Table of Acts not lm})rinted. 

As our forefathers generally chan^d I or // into n 
or w, they often inserted I instead of u or ?r. V, 
CauskV. 

CALSHIE, adj. Crabbed, iir-humoured, S. 

Gin she but Vtring a woe bit tocher, 

And calshic ibrtuiio rleign to snoeher, 

But bid her work, —her head it dizzies. 

Muriso}Cs Poems, ]>. 82 , 

Haldorson gives Isl. kolaug~r as signifying sarcasticus ; 
kohktdeg-r, vehemens ct absuidiis ; and kohke as 
aijplied both to tlie devil, and to a perverse old man. 

Isl. kals-a, irridere ; kals, irrii^o, kaulzug-ur, irrisor, 
derisor, Vercl. Ind. kolUke, id. G. Andr. 

CAIjSUTE RD, udj. Perhaps caulked y or 
having the seams done over with some unc- 
tuous substance, Lat.” Gl. Sibb. 

Sa sail be scon the tigiirrs of tlie Hots, 

With fearful flags and weill cnlufterd hots. 

llmnc, Vlceon. S. P. iii. 381. 

But it certainly ought to be cal/nierd ; Fr. cal- 
feutr-cr, un naviro, «tyi)are, oldinere, to caulk a ship ; 
Thierry. Dan. kalfair'cr, to caulk. 

CALVER, 8. A cow with calf, S. 

Teut. kalver-koe, id. 

CALUERIS, 2>l^ 

“Item, aiio tajicstrie of the histoi'ie of CaliteriK and 

* Moris, eontening foure peces.” IiiA ent. A. 1561, p. 
145. 

Perliaj)s a corr. of the name Caloifcrs, as denoting 
Greek monks, of the order of St. Basil, who had their 
chief residence on Mount Aiboa. They might be 
associated with Moris, i.e. Moors or Mahomchvns. 

CAMAOK, 8. The game otherwise called 
Shinty, S. B. V. Cam mock. 

CAMBIE LEAF, s. The water-lily, S. B. 
also called BohbinSy S. Nyinpliaea albu et 
lutea, Linn. In Scania, the N. lutea is 
called Aekanna. 

CAMBLE, V. n. To prate saucily ; A. Bor. 
V. Campy. 

CAMDOOTSIIIE, adj. Sagacious, Peilhs. ; 
synon. Auldfarand. 

CAMDUI, 8. 

“Piscis in Lacu Levino (Lochlevin), saporis dclicatisn 
simi.” 8il)b. Seot. p. 28. 

Can this resemble the crooked trout mentioned by 
Penn., as an inhabitant of some of the lakes in Wales? 
Zool. iii. 252. Gael, cam, crooked, duhh, black. 

CAME, 8. A honey-comb, S. 

Yo see a skepn there at our will 
Weel craiiim’d, I diiina doubt it, 

Wi’ cames this day. 

Picken's Poeiha, 1788, p. 126. V. Kavmk. 
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CAMEL’S HAIR, «. The vertebral liga- 
ment. Syn. Fiok-fack, q. v. Clydes. 

CAMERAL, C'ameril, a. A large,jll-8liaped, 
awkward person, Roxb. 

Domiiiio Sampson is given as an example of the use 
of the word. 

C. B. camreol signifies misrule ; cammyr^ bending 
obliquely ; from caw, crooked, awry. 

C AMERJOUNKER, s. A gentleman of the 

bed-chamber. 

“ Here also in "the conflict was killed hia Majesties 
camerjoxinhery called Boyen ; and another chamber- 
man called Crat/istene, that attended his Majestic.” 
Monro’s Exped. P. ii., p. 145. 

From Sw. kamwar, a chamber, and^wwA^cr, a spark; 
or Belg. kamar^ andyow/tcr, a gentleman. 

Camesteii, 8. A wool-comber. V. Keme8- 

TER. 

CAMY, Ca3IOK, adj. Crooked; metnph. used 
for what is rugged and unequal. 

Thay tliat with sfharp cnltir toile or schere 
Of ihitiily the hylly knollis hye, 

Or camy egc, and lioltis fare to se, 

Tliat Circeua to aumaim; clepit ar. 

Douy. Virgil^ 237. b. 1. 
My bak, tliat snmhnne brent hes bene 
Now cruikis lyk ane cam ok tre. 

Maitlajul Poems, p. 193. 

Tr. Gael.* cam, C. B. kani, cro<:»kedy L. H. ca/n-us, 
id. Gr. Kayir-Tu), iiicurvo. V. Ca mmock find C’amsc'ho. 

“ Laucasli. cammed, crooked, gone awry Tim Bob- 
bins. 

VXUY^G CLAITII, a cloth worn round the 
shoulders during the process of combing the > 
liair. 

“Huidifl, quaiffis, naipkynis, carnpfig chithls, and 

coveris of uicht geir, liois, schone, and gluilfis.” In- 
ventories, A, 1*578, p. 231. 

“Ane camyng ciircho of the same [hollane claith]. 
Ano uthcr sewit with gold, silver, and ilivers cullouris 
of silk. Ane uther of hollane claith, sewit with gold. 
Ane uther pair of holanc claith sewit with gold, silver, 
and divers cullouris of silk, and freinyeit with lang 
freiiiyeis at the endis.” Ibid. p. 235. 

In the “ Memoir of the Kingis Majesties clothing, ” 
we read of “ thrio buird claithis sewit with reid silk, 
and thrie kamhig claithis thairto also of “ane ka- 
rnyng clayth sewit with blak silk, an<l ane buird claith 
thaii’to.” Ibid. p. 282. 

One would scarcely suppose that so much .show w as 
required for implements of this description, and leiist 
of all that fringes were necessary. 

CAMYNG CURCIIE, a particular kind of 
dress for a woman’s head. 

“Twa torrett claithis of hollane claith sewit with 
cuttit out werk and gold. Ane caniyny curche of the 
same.” Inventoricis, A. 1578, p. 235. 

If not a kerchief for combing on ; perhaps a courch 
made for being pinned ; from Fr. camion, “the small 
and short pinne, wherewith women pin in their rufes, 
&c.” Cotgr. 

CAMIS, pi. Combs ; pron. cairns, S. 

“ Ane cais [case] of canm funiist,” Inventories, A, 
1578, p. 239. 


CAMLA-LIKE, adj. Sullen, surly ; Aberd. 

** I was ones gain to sneer fat was the fhatter, bat 1 
saw a cum o’ canilaMke fallows m?!’ ther^, an’ I thought 
they were a’ fremit to mo, an’ sae they might eat ither 
as Towy’s hawks did, for ony thing that I car’d.” 
Journal from London, p. 8. 

Isl. kamleU-r is used precisely in this sense, tetri- 
cus. Its primary sense is — facie fusca, having a dark 
complexion ; from kmn, macula, and leitr, lit, aspectus. 

’ CAMMAO, 8 . A stroke with the hand, Orkn. 

Did this signify a blow with a stick, we might view 
it as originally the same with Cammock, 

GAMMAS, 3. A coarse cloth, East Nook of 
Fife ; corr. from Canvas. 

CAMMEL, 8 . A crooked piece of wood, used 
as a hook for hanging any thing on, Roxb. 
Ilangrel^ synoii. Lanarks. 

Cammelt, adj. Crooked ; as, “ a cammelt 
bow Roxb. 

C. B. camzull, nron. camthull, a wrong fonn, from 
cam, crooked*, ana didl, figure, shape. 

CAMMERATGE, Oamuoche, s. Cambric. 

In this sense cammtraige is used, Acts Ja. VI. 1581. 
c. 113. 

Of fynest vamroche thoir fuk saillis ; 

And all for newfangilnes of geir, 

MaUland Poems, p. 826. 

I Linen cloth of Cam bray, Lat. Camerac^unX. The 
Teut, name of this city is (Jamerijek. 

CAMMES, Games, s . [A kind of gauze for 
samplers.] 

“ In the first ton meklo round poces of cammes, 
sewit with gold, silver, and diners culloria of silk, of 
the arnies of France, Britane, and Orleance. 

“ A lang pece of cammee, sewit with silk unperfite of 
the armes of Scotland.” Inventories, A, 1578, p. 215. 

‘ ‘ A pand of canmes drawin upoun paper and begun 
to sew with silk.” Ibid. p. 210. 

It seems to denote what is now called gauze, the 
thill cloth on which flowers are wrought. Perhaps 
from Ital. camoc-a, a kind of silk, or rather what 
Phillips calls camk-a, “ in ancient deeds ; camlet, or 
line stuiT, made at first purely of camel’s hair.” 

CAMMICK, 8 . A preventive, a stop, Shetl. 

O. Germ, kanm signifies langour, kaumig, morbidus ; 
Franc, kmnig, aegrotus, and kaum, vix, used adverbi- 
ally as denoting what can scarcely be accomplished. 

CAMMOCK, 8 . 1. A crooked stick, 8. 

Lord Hailes mentions cammock as bearing this sense. 
Spec, of a Gloss. This must be the meaning of the 8. 
prov. “Airly crooks the tree, that good cammock 
should be.” Ferguson, p. 7. It seems cormptly given 
by Kelly, p. 07- “Early crooks the tree that in good 
ca?rtmon will be. ” He renders the word, “aemoked 
stick with Which boys play at Gammon, Shinny 
[Shinty?], or Side ye.” 

2. This word is used in Perths. to denote same 
game elsewhere called Shinty. 

This was one of the games prohibited by Bklw. III. 
of England. Pilam manualem, pedinam, et baccu- 
loreum, ot a<l camhucxim, ko. Strutt’s comeeture is 
therefore well founded, when he says : — “ Camhucam 
— 1 take to have been a species of goff,” which “pro- 
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bably received its name from the crooked bat with 
whi^ it ^aa played. The games — were not forbidden 
from any particular evil tendency in themselves, but 
because they engrossed too much of the leisure and at< 
tentlon of tne populace, and diverted their minds from 
^e^ursurls ojf a more martial nature.’* Sports, Intr. 

This was tlie sole reason of a similar prohibition of 
golf, foot-ball, Ac. and of the injunction of archery, in 
our old acts ^f Parliam^t. 

It is also written Camack. 

‘‘ On Tuesday last, one of the most spirited camack 
matches witnessed for many years in this country 
[Badeiioch], where that manly sport of our forefathers 
hatf l^en re^larly kept up during the Christmas fes- 
tivities, took place in the extensive meadows below 

the inn of Pitmain.” “On Christmas and New 

Year’s day, matches were played in the policy before 
the house of Drakies, at the camack and foot-ball, 
which were contested with great sxnrit.” Edin. Even. 
Cour. Jan. 22, 1821. 

Bullet gives Celt, camhaca as signifying a crooked 
sticl^. Gael, caman^ a hurling club, 8haw. 

C AMMON, 8. The same with Cammock. 

It would appear that this term is used in some parts 
of S., as well as Cammock; as Gael, caman is ren- 
dered a “hurling-club.” 

CAM-NOSED, Camow-nosed, adj. Flat- 
nosed. 

Tlie cam-nosed cocatrice they quite with them c.irry. 

Polioart, Watson's Coll. iii. 20. 
The pastor nuit« the sloilhfnll sleepe, 

And passes ihrth with spoede, 

His httle caniMo-nnsed sneepo, 

And rowtting kie to feede, 

Jlimie, Chron. »S*. iii. 880. 

A literary friend has, I think justly, observed, tliat 
this “ajtijoars to mean flat-nosed, not hook-nosed; 
and may naturally, be derived from the Fr.* word 
camuSf which has the same meaning.” 

.Ben Johnson uses camus'd^ in the same sense, as a 
North-country word. 

And though iny nose he enmns'd, my lipps thick, 

And my chin hristle’d ! Fan, great Fan, was such ! 

Jsid Shejdicrd, 

CAMORAGE, The same with Cummer- 
edge. 

“ Ane qnaiff of camorage with tua cornettis sewit 
with cuttit out werk of gold and aihdr.” Inventories, 
A. 1578, p. 232. 

CAMOVYNE, Camowyne, s. Camomile, S. 

Thro’ bonny yards tor. walk, unci apples jm’,— 

, Or on tlie camowyne to lean you clown, 

With roses\ed and white all busked round, 

Sail be the hight of what ye’ll liao to do. 

Ross's Hdenorey p. 112. 

To CAMP, V. n. To strive. 

“The king, with Monsieur du Bartas, came to the 
CoUedgo hall,' where I caused prepare and have in 
readiness a banquet of wel and dry confections,#with 
all sorts of wine, whereat his Majesty camjied very 

‘ merrily a good while,” cj. strove, in taking an equal 
share with others. L. B. camp-are^ contendere. V. 

, Kkm?, t), • 

CAMP, adj. Brisk, active, spirited, Selkirks. 
My horse is very camp the day ; he is in good 
spirits. The same term is applied to a cock, 
a dog, &c. It is nearly syuon. with Crous. 


Originally the same with Campy, sei^e 1, ci. v. 
Ihre (Serves, that as all the excellence of bur nortnem 
ancestors consisted in valour, they used kaempt, pro- 
perly signifying a wrestler, a fighter, to denote any 
one excellent in whatever respect ; as, m kaempa karl, 
an excellent man ; en katmpaprtst, an excellent priest. 

Camp, s . A romp ; applied to both sexes, 
Loth. 

In Teut. the terni kampe, kempt, has been transferred 
from a boxer to a trull ; pugil ; pellex ; Kiliaii. 

To Camp, v. n. To play the romp, ibid. 

CAMP, 8 . An oblong heap of potatoes earthed* 
up in order to be kept through winter, Berw. 

“ A camp is along ridge of potatoes, four or five feet 
wide at the bottom, an(J of any length required, built 
up to a Bhavi* ^ ^ potatoes will lie, 

covered by straw, and coated over witli earth dug for 
from a trsnch on each side.” Surv. Berw,, p. 293. 

Isl. kaynp-r, caput parietis ; also clivus. 

CAMPERLEOKS, s. pL Magical tricks, 
Buchan ; cxpl. as synon. with cant^mps. 

This sense ia j)robably a deviation from what was 
the original one. It may have signified athletic 
si>ort8, from Teut. kaemper, 8u.-G. kaempe, athleta, 
a wrestler, a warrior, and lek, play ; q. jousts, tourna- 
ments.’ 

CAMPY, adj. 1. ‘‘Bold, brave, h^roical.’^ 
Gl. Sibb. 

2. Spirited; as, “ a fellow,” Roxb. To 

cample^ to scold, to talk* imi)ertinently, A. 
Bor. 

I am informed that, in this country, it does not pn)- 
perly signify brave, as in Sibb. Gl.’, but “elated by a 
flow of high spirits.” 

Kay exxJains “To callet, — to cample or scold;” 
Collect, p. 12, It seems to be from the same root. It 
ia, however, itself a provincial word, and is given as 
such by Grose. He also mentions what is still more 
nearly allied, **Campo, to prate saucily, North.” 

Ho adds (from Sheringham, ) that in Norfolk they 
use the ijhrase, a hamper old man, to denote one who 
retains vigour and activity in age. 

Germ, kamp-m, to strive, to contend, to fight. 

CAMPIOUN, s. A champion. 

“Quhen dangeir occurrit, thay refusit na maner of 
l>esine» nor laubour that niycht pertene to forsy 
campionis." Belleiid. Descr. Alb. c. 16. 

Ital. campione, id. A.-S. camp-ian, Germ., Bclg. 
kamp-en, kemp-en, to fight ; A.-S. cempa, a soldier, 
camp, Belg, kamp, a battle, also, a camp. It is not 
iinjirobablc that Liit. camp-uSy had a common origin, 
as originally aj)i)lie(l to a jilain fit for the use of arms, 
or for martial exorcise. 

CAMPRULY, adj. Contentious, S. A. 

This may be from Isl. kempa, pugil, and y'ugUa, tur- 
bare. Or perhai>8, q. Ride the camp. V. Rulie. 

CAMREL, Cammekil, s . A crooked piece 
of wood, passing through the ancles of a 
sheep, or other carcase, by means of which 
it is suspended till it be flayed and disem- 
bowelled, Dumfr. 

This is obviously of Celt, origin, the first syllable, 
cam, in C. B. and Gael., signifying crooked. 

* W 2 
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To CAMSIIACHLE, v. a. 1. To distort. 

“Let my arm this meonit. — I’ll twassle your, 
thrapple In ^ g[iffy, an’ ye think tao camshacle me wi* 
your bluid-thnsty fingers.” Saint Patrick, ii. 191. 

It is used in the form of CamahauchU^ Roxb. ; and 
applied to a stick that is twisted, or a wall that is 
standing off the lino. It is exid., however, as differing 
in sense from Shauchlil, The latter is said properly to 
, signify, distorted in one direction ; but camahauchlit ^ — 
distorted both ways. 

2. To oppress or bear down with fatigue or 
confinement, Ayrs. 

Meg o’ the mill cavishachlit me. 

Old Song. 

But perhaps this is merely a variety of HaniechaJceh 

CAMSHACK, adj. Unlucky; Aberd. 

But taylor Hutohin met him ther§, 

A curst unhappy spark, 

Saw Pate had caught a canishack cair 
At this uncanny wark. 

Christmas Baling ^ Skinner's Misc, Poct.y p. 129. 
Carnshack'kairy “unlucky concern,” Gl. 

This seems to acknowleage a common origin with 
CamschOy q. v. 

Camshauciiel’d, adj. 1. Distorted, awry, 
S. ; expl. “crooklegged.” V. Oamy and 
SiiACH, having the legs bent outwards, 
South of S. 

auld camshaurheVd warlock lonn. 

Nor black, wancliaiincie carliue. 

Sail cross ae threshald o’ tlie town I 

Till ilk lasj^ets her darlin, 

To kiss that night. 

J, NicoVs PoemSy i. 33. 

2. It is also expl, angry, .cross, quarrelsome,” ' 
Gl. ibid. It seems to be used in the first 
sense in the passage quoted. The word is 
formed from cami/ or Gael, ca/n, crooked, 
and .^hachled^ distorted. V, Shachle, v, 

CAMSCIIO, Camschol, Campsiio, Cam- 
SilACll, adj. Crooked. 

'Tlje homyt byrd quhilk we clepc the nicht oule, 

Within hir cabeme hard 1 schoute and youle, 

Laithely of fonne, with crukit camscho beik ; j 

Ugsum to here was hir wyld elrischc skreik. 

Dang. VirgUy 202. 2. 

Thay elriche Virethir, with thair lukis thrawin, 

’I’hocht noclit awalit, there standing haue we knawin ; 

An horribil sorle, wyth mony camschol beik. 

Tlid.y 91. 18. 

2. This tenn is expl. by Kudd. as also signify- 
ing “a stern, grim, or distorted countenance.” 

Sae with consent away they trudge, 

And laid the cheese before a judge ; 

A monkey with a campsho face, 

* Clerk to a justice of the peace. 

liUmsay's Poew^y iL 478. 

3. Ill-humoured, contentious, crabbed ; denot- 
irtg crookedness or perverseness of temper ; 
Ang. 

To Currie town my course I’ll steer, — ' 

To bang the birr o’ winter season, 

Ay poet-like wi’ syndit wizen, 

Bot camshach wife or gimin gett, 

To plot my taes or deave my pate. 

Taylofs B. Poetns, p. 170. 


Rudd, views this word as formed of Ir. ciame (cam) 
And Fr. joi^ey the cheek, S. joU. The ori^p of the last 
syUable is, however, uhcertain. The derivation of the 
constituent parts of one word from different languages, 
is generally to be suspected. Teut. kamuSy kamuyaey 
Fr. camusy Ital. camusey signify flat-nosed, cui nares 
sunt depressae superius, Kilian. CamusCy fiat, 
Chaucer. Gael, camshuileah signifies squint-eyed, 

OAMSTANE, OAMSTOiyE, «. * 1. Common 
compact limestone, probably a white 
colour, 

“ At the base of the hill, immediately after the coal 
is cut off, you meet with several layers of camstone (as 
it is termed with us), which is easy [easily] burned 
into a heavy limestone.” P. Campsie, Stirlings. Statist. 
Acc. XV. 327. 

“ By this time Mannering appeared, and found a tall 
countryman — in colloquy with a slip-shod damsel, who 
had in one hand the lock of the door, and in the other 
a pail of whiting, or camstane, as it is called, mixed 
with water — a circumstance which indicates Saturday 
night in Edinburgh.” Guy Mannering, ii. 259.. 

2. This name is given to white clay, somewhat 
indurated, Loth. 

CAMSTERIE, Camstairie, Oamstrairy, 
adj. Froward, perverse, unmanageable, 8.; 
“riotous, quarrelsome,” Sibb. 

A pint wi’ her cummers I w;ul her allow ; 

But when slio sits down, she gets hersel fu’, 

And when she is fu’ she is unco camstairie. 

Ritson's S. Songs y \. 230. 

— Nor wist the poor wicht how to tame her. 

She was sao camsterie and skoicli. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball.yA. 297. 

It is also pronounced cainstrairgy Perths. 

But how’s your daughter Joan ? 

She’s gayly, Isbel, but caimtrairy grown. 

Donald and FlorUy p. 8a, 

“ She is a camstrary brute, and maun hao her ain 
gate.” Petticoat Tales, i. 269. 

It has been derived, “q. grain-sterrighy from Teut. 
gramy asper, iratua ; and stiereny iustigare.” In Belg., 
indeed, gramsteurig is stomachful, wrathful. But 
there seems no reason for supposing so great a change. 

I have sometimes thought that it might be from Germ. 
kamm-ejiy to comb, and starrigy sterrigy stiff ; as we say 
of one who cannot easily be managed, tliat he must 
not bo “kaimod against the hair.^’ But it is more 
probably from kampy battle, and starrigy q, obstinate 
m fight, one who scorns to yield. 

The Goth, dialects exhibit several words of a similar 
lormation ; as Su.-G. Germ, halsstarrigy stiffnecked ; 
Su.-G. hayigstyrigy from bangy tumult; Isl. baldsiirrugry 
reluctant, from bakly vis, and styry fei^^x, as denoting 
one who struggles with firmness and force. 

Ibre observes, vo. Stely that Gr. srepp-oi signifies 
rigidus ; and mentions his suspicion that ster or eterdy 
was anciently used in Su.-G. m the same sense. It 
may be added that Gael, comlistri signifies striving, 
together, from comA, together, and stHy strife, 

CAMSTROUDGEOtS, adj. The same with 

camstericy Fife. 

Isl. kaempCy bollator, and striug^Vy asper, animus in- 
sensus ; also, fastus ; q. fierce, incenaed|k or haughty, 
warrior. 

CAN, 8. 1. A measure of liquids, Shetl. 

“ The com toind, when commuted, is paid in butter 
and oil, in the proportion of about three-fourths of a 
can or gallon oi oil, and from three to four marks of 
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butter, per merk of laiul.” Edmonstone’s Zetl., i, 163. 

— K^jmne. is the Norwegian name of a measure, 
which answers to throe quarts English.” N. ibid. 
Isl. karma denotes a measure somewhat larger ; for Gr. 
Andr« expl. it by hemina, congius, i.e. a gallon and a 
pint of English measure. 

[2. Tankard, mug, jug, pot. 

Come fill up my cup now, 

Come fill up my can. 

Bonneia o’ Bmnis Dundee. 

CAN, 8, A broken piece of earthenware, 
Aberd. 

To CAN, V, a. To know. 

This Cok desyring moir the aymple come 
Than ony Jasp, onto the fule is peir, 

Makand at science hot a knak and scome, 

Qiihilk can no gud, and ala littill will ledr. 

Uenry&me^ Bannatyne Poeins, p. 126. 

Can, Cann, d. 1. Skill, knowledge. 

On haste then, Nory, for tlio stanch tfirss yeed ; 

For thae auM warld foulka had wondrous cann 

Of herbs that were baith good for beast aud man. 

Rosa's Uelenorey p. 1 5. 

Willie thro’ their teens the youth and maid advance, 

Their kindling eyes with keener transport glance, 

But wi’ mair wyles and cann they bet the name. 

Ibid.y p. 17. 

2. Ability, S. B. Perhaps this is the sense in 
the following passage : — 

^ But if my new rock were cutted and dry. 

I’ll all Maggie's can and her cantraps defy. 

SonQy Ross's Hdencrre, p. 134. 

Thus can denotes both power and skill. This cor- 
responds to the use of the v. in various languages. 
A.‘H, cmm-atiy Isl. hinn-a, Teut. konn-my kunn-eny 
signify both noacere and j^oaacy valere. The primary 
idea is evidently that of knowledge. For what is 
skill, but mental ability ? and the influence of this in 
human affairs is far more extensive than that of mere 
coqiorcal power. 

CAN, pret, for gan^ began. 

The wemen alss ho wysyt at the last, 

And so on ane hys cyno he can to cast. 

Wallacey iv. 398. MS. 

The use of the particle to shews that it is not meant 
to denote power to execute a business, but merely the 
commencement of it. Accordingly, in Ed. 1648, it is 
rendered : 

And so on one his eyes hega/n to cast. 

Thus it is often used by Douglas. 

CANALYIE, .Cannailyie, «. The rabblcf 
S. ; .from Fr. canaille, id. 

The hale cannailyie, risin, tried 
In vain to end tlieir giibblin ; 

Till in a carline cam, and cried, 

* What’s a’ this ,wickit squabblin ? 

Rev. J, NicqVs PoernSy i. 37. 


CANBUS. 

“For ane waw of cheis or oyle, id. For one 
hundreth canbusy id.” Balfour’s Fract., p. 87. 

This seems to signify bottles made of gourds ; from 
Pi\ cannthaaaCy id., the same as calchasse ; Cotgr. 


CANDAVAIG, s. 1. A salmon that lies in 
the fresh water till summer, without going 
to the sea ; and, of consequence, is reckoned 
very foul, Ang. Gael, ceamiy head, and 


duhhachj a black dye; foul salmon being 
called black jiah'f 

2. Used as denoting a peculiar species of sal- 
mon. 

“Wo hate — a species of salmon, called by the coun- 
try people candavaiga, that frequently do not spawn 
before the month of April or May. These, therefore, 
are in perfection when tho rest are not. They aw. 
grosser for their length than the common salmon, and 
often (of a large size) upwards of 20 or 30 pounds 
weight. They are said to come from the coasts of 
Noi-way.” P. Birse, Abord. Statist. Acc. ix. 109, N. 

CANDEL-BEND, s. The very thick sole- 
leather used for tho shoes of ploughmen, 
Roxb. 

Had this leather been formerly prepared at Kendal 
in England ? 

CANDENT, adj. Fervent, red hot; Lat. 
candens. 

“It is a mystery, — how some men, professing them- 
selves to be against the Indulgence, are yet never heard 
to regrate the wickedness and yiiquity thereof pub- 
lickly, or to excite others to monrii over it as a defec- 
tion ; but are keen and candent against any who will 
do this.” M Ward’s Contendings, p. 170. 

CaNdency, 5. Fervour, hotness; Lat. cvm- 

dentiok* 

“Have you not made a sad division here — your 
paper bewraying so much candency for the one, an<l 
coolness in the other?” Ibid, p. 181. 

CANDY-BROAD SUGAR, loaf or lum]) 
sugar : Candihrod, id., Fife. 

“Take a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon; — in- 
fuse that in a pint of spirits, with three ounces of 
candy-broad augar.^* Maxw’cll’s Scl. IVaiis,, p. 290. 

This term must have l^cen imported, most probably 
with the article, from the Low Countries ; as Belg. 
handy is equivalent to E. candy y (Fr. candh'y to grow 
white after boiling, applied to sugar) ; and broody a 
loaf. 

CANDLE and OASTOGK, a large turnip, 
fi’om which the top is sliced off that it may 
be hollowed out till the rind become trans- 
parent : a candle is then put into It, the top 
being restored by way of lid or cover. The 
light shows in a frightful manner the face 
formed with blacking on the outside, S. 

Hence the rhyme of children; — 

Halloween, a night at e on, 

A candle in a casiock. 

These, being sometimes placed in church-yards, on 
Alihallow eve, are Supposed to have given rise to nia'ny 
of tho tales of tefror believed by tho vulgar. 

CANDLE-COAL, Cannel-coal, a. A 
species of coal which gives a strong light, S. 

— “At Blair, — beds of an inflammable substance, 
having some resemblance of jet, hero called candle- 
coaly or li^kt coaly much valued for the strong bright 
flame which it emits in burning.” P, Lesmahagoe, 
Stat. Acc. vii. 424. 

This coiTesponds with the definition given of it in 
Roxb. ; “A piece of splint coal put on a cottage-fire to 
afford a light to spin by, in place of a candle.^^ * 
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“There are vast quantities of coal gotten in the 
coal-pits, and amount them is a cannel-wal, which is 
so hard, and of so close a texture, that it will take a 
passable polish ; hones, slates, and suoh like, are made 
of it.” Sibb. Fife, p. 157. 

From the variation in orthography, the origin of 
this word is doubtful ; though ib appears moat pro- 
bable that cannel is, after the S. pronunciation, corr. 
from candle, 

CANDLE-FIR, s. Fir that has been buried 
in a morass, mos^fallen fir, split and used 
instead of candles^ S. A. 

“Fir, unknown in Twee<ldale mosses, is found in 
some of these, [of Carnwath, Lanarkshire,] long 
straight; indioatmg its having grown in thickets, its 
fibres are so tough, that they are twisted into ropes, 
halters, and tethers. The splits of it are used for 
light, by the name of candle-fir^ Agr. Surv. Poeb. 
y. Calciikn. 

CANDLEMAS -BLEEZE, «. The gift, 
made by pupils to a schoolmaster at Candle- 
mas, lioxb., Selkirks. ; elsewhere, Candletnaa 
Offering. 

The term indicates that it had been at first exacted 
under the notion of its being applied to defray the ex- 
pense of kindling a blaze at this season so peculiarly 

^ distinguished by light%, V. Bleeze-money. 

CANDLEMAS-CROWN, . 9 . A badge of 
distinction, for it cun scarcely be called an 
honour, conferred, at some grammar-schools, 
on him who gives the highest gratuity to the 
rector, at the term of Caijdlemas, S. 

“The scholars— pay — a Candlemas gratuity, accor- 
ding to their rank and fortune, from Ss. even as far as 
5 guineas, when there is a keen competition for Ova 
Candlemas crown. The king, i.e. he who pays most, 
reigns for six weeks, during which period he is not 
only entitled to demand an afternoon’s play for the 
scholars once a week, but he has also the royal pri- 
vilege of remitting punishments.” P. 8t. Andrews, 
Fife, Statist. Acc. xni. 211. 

CANDLESHEARS, a.p/. Snuffers, S. 

** CandlesheareSf the dozen pair xxx s.” Rates, A. 

1611. 

CANE, KAiN, Canage, s. A duty paid by a 
tenant to his landlord, S. Cane cheese,” 
cane aits,” or oats, &c. 

—But last owk, nae farder gane. 

The laird got a’ to pay his kain. 

Jiam^afa PoemSf li. 625. 

This term is not to be understood, as denoting 
tribute in general. A literary friend remarks, that 
it is confined to the smaller articles, with which a 
tenant or vassal is bound annuayy to supply his lord 
for the use of his table. He objects to tne example 
of*can€ aUe«t given by Skene ; observing that money, 
oats, wheat, or barley, stipulated to bo paid for laud, 
is never denominated katn^ but only fou^, eggs, but- 
ter, cheese, pigs, and other articles of a similar kind, 
which are abided to the rent. Thus David I., in a 
Charter to the church of Glasgow, grants, “ Deo et 
ecclesi Sancti Kentigcmi de Glasgu, in perpetuam 
clemosinam, totam decimam meam de meo CfuiUf in 

• aniiiuklibus et ix>rcis de Stragriva, &c. nisi tunc quando 
ego ipse illuc venero perendinens et ibidem meum (Jkan 
comedens.” Chartular. Vet. Glasg. But the term 
seems properly to denote all the rude produce of the 


soil payable to a landlord, as contradistinguished from 
money ; although now more commonly applied to* 
smaller articles. * 

This phrase sometimes signifies to suffer severely in 
any cause. 

For Campbell rade. but Myrie staid, 

And sair he paid the kain, man : 

Fell skelps he got, was war than snot, 

Prao the sharp-edg’d claymore, man. 

/utson’e S. Songsy ii. 78. 

“This word, cane^ signifies the heail, or rather tri- 
bute or dewtie, as cane fowles, cane cheis^ cane ditesy 
uhilk is paid be the tennent to the maister as ane 
uty of the land, especially to kirkmen A prelats. — 
Skene, De Verb. Sign. vo. Caniim. 

KLain BAIUNS, a living tribute supposed to be 
paid by warlocks and witches to their master 
the devil, S. • 

“It is hinted, from glimpses gotten by daring 
wights, that Kain Bairns were paid to Satan, and 
fealty done for roignii^ through his division of Nitha- 
dale and Galloway. Tliese Kain Bairns were the fruit 
of their womb.s ; though sometimes the old barren hags 
stole the unchristened offspring of their neighbours to 
fill the heUish treasury.” Nithsdalo Song, p. 280. 

A similar idea prevailed with respect to the kain 
paid by the Fairies. 

— Pleasant is the fairy land, 

But an ciry^tale to tell ; 

Ay at the end* o* seven years, 

Wo pay the toind to helL 
Young TamlayiCy Border Minstrelsy y ii. ^ 

Canage, s. The act of paying the duty, of 
whatever kind, denoted by the term Cane^ 

L. B. canagium wa« used in a sense totally different, 
as equivalent to Fr. chienaijey and signifying the right 
belonging to feudal propnetors, according to which 
their vassals wore bound to receive and feed their 
dogs. 

L. B. can-uMy can-a. This Skene derives from Gael. 
cmny the head, wliich, he says, also signifies tribute. 
He apprehends that this was originally a capitation 
tax. 

To C ANGLE, v.n. L To quarrel, to be in a 

state of altercation, S. 

“ Ye cangle about uncoft kids;” Ramsay’s S. Prov., 
p. 81. Hence, 

2. To cavil, Mearns. 

Isl. kiaenk-ay arridere ; Gael, caingealy a reason, 
caingnam to argue, to plead ; C, B. canllaw, an advo- 

« cate. 

Yorks. ^*caingefy a toothy crabbed fellow,”^ (Clav.) 
has undoubtedly the same origin. 

Gangling, a. Altercation, S* 

“ At last all oommeth to this, that wee are in end 
found to bane beene neither in moodo nor figure, but 
only jangling and canglingy and at last returning to 
that where once wee beganne.” Z. Boyd’s Last 
Battell, p. 530. 

Cangleb, «. A jangler, S. 

“ Fyo 1 ” said ae casigler, “ what d'ye mean ? 

I’ll lay my lugs on’t that he’s green. 

Hammy* 8 PoemSy il 482. 

* To CANKER, v: n. To fret, to become 
peevish or ill-humoured, S. 
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Cankery, Cankrib, adj* Ill-humoured ; 
%vnon. €ankert, Cankriestj superl., Renfr., 
'Ayrs. 

The Gentle Shoplierd frae the bole was tacn, 

Then eleep^ I trow, was banish’d frao their e’en ; 

The canhnest then was kittled up to daffing, 

And sides and chafts maist riven were wi’ laughing. 

A. Wil^on*8 Poem.8, 1816, p. 40. 
Right cank'ry to horsel’ she crackit. 

IHd.^ p. 188. 

** Every body kena, Miss Mizy, that thou’s a cankery 
creature/’ Sir A. Wylie, iii. 215. 


^Oanker-nail, 8. A painful slip of flesh raised 
at the bottom of the nail of one’s finger, 
Upp. Clydes. 

Cankert, Cankerrtt, adj. “ Angry, pas- 
sionate, cross, ill-conditioned, S.” Rudd. A. 
Bor. id. 

Satumus get J uno, 

That can of wraith and malice neuer ho, 

Nor satisfyit of hir auld fiirie nor wroik, 

Rolling in mynd full inony canherrit bloik.* - 

J)oug. Virgil^ 148. 4. 

A learned f Aend has favoured me ^th the following 
remarks : — 

“It seems to be derived from the Fr. word amcre^ 
8ne sense of which is thus defined in the Dictionary of 
the French Academy (1772) : — 

‘ ^ancre est auasi uu term injurieux, qui sc dit d’un 
hommo mejpnsablo par son avarice. un cancre ; 

C'eat un vilain cancre,* 

There is a probability that it formerly had this 
meaning in Scottish. 

My daddy is a cankert carl ; 

He’ll no twin wi’ his gear. 

L(ao down in tfie Broom. 

Phillips expl. Cankeredf eaten with the canker^ or 
with rust. ” As transf erred to the mind, or temper, it 
suggests a siinilar idea, as seeming still to include the 
idea of, malignity. In S. we speak of a cankert body, 
without any such association. A 'synon. phrase is 
commonly used concerning a peevish person, “ He’s 
just eaten up o’ iU-nature,^ 8. 

C ANLIE, 8. A very common game in Aberd., 
pfayed by a number of boys, one'of whom is 
by lot chosen to act the part of Canlie^ to 
wliom a certain portion of a street, or ground, 
as it may happen, is marked off as his terri- 
tory, into which if any of tb© other boys 
presume to enter, and be caught by Cardie 
before he can get off jhe ground, he is doomed 
to take the place of Cardie j who becomes free 
in consequence of the capture. 

This game seems to be prevalent throughout Scot- 
land, though differently denominated ; in Jjaiiarks. and 
Renfr., Tig^ in Mearns, Tick. 

Can this have any affinity to Isl. kaenleg-r, dexterous, 
or kamkg-aj dextrously, wisely ? • 

CANNABIE, Canabie, a . Corr. of Canopy . 

Out of the bed he wald have bene ; 

But on the flure he gat a fall, 

While down came cannabve and all 
ypon his boUie, with sic. a brattle, 

The household, hearing sic a rattle, 

Mervclit meklo what it suld be. 

Legend Bp. St. AndroiSf Poems Sixteenth Cent. , p. 343. 


“Item, ane cannabic of j^ene toffetio, freinyeit with 

f rene, quliilke may serve mr any dry stuill or a bed.” 
nventories, A. 1561, p. 138. 

“The same day they spoiled my lord Regentis' lud- 
gene, and tuik out his pottes, ^anes, Ac., his linger 
about his hous with sum canahte boddis, albeit thw 
were of little importance.” Bannatyne’s Joum., p. 143. 

GANNA DOWN, Oannach, Cotton grass, 
Eriophorum vaginatum, Linn. 

“ Cannach is the Gaelic name of a plant common in 
moory ground, without leaf or lateral outshoot of any 
kind, consisting merely of a slender stem supporting a 
silky tuft, beautifully white, and of glossy brightness.” 
Mrs. Grant’s Poems, N. p. 115. 

My amiable and ingenious friend, in the poem itself, 
has beautifully marked the use made of this as a figure 
by the Highland poet, when describing his mistress : — 
The downy cannach of tlie wat’ry moors, 

WlioHo shining tufts the shepherd-boy allures ; 

Whichj when the Summer’s sultry heats prevail, 

Sheds its light plumage on th' inconstant gale: 

Even such, so silky soft, so dazzling white, 

Her modest bosom seems, retir’d from sight. 

Ibid.y p. 42. 

“This is ‘the down of Cawa,’ of Ossian, and forms 
a beautiful simile in his justly-celebrated poems.” 
P. Clunie, Perths. Statist. Acc. ix. 238. 

This in Ang. is called the canna doicn. It is often 
used, by the common people, instead of feathers, for 
stuffing their pillows. 

Gaol, canachf cotton, cat’s tail, moss-crops ; most 
probably from caonachf moss. 

CANNA, CANN.AE. Cannot, compounded of 
can, V., and na, or nac, not, S. 

Dinna^ do not, Sannay shall not, Winnay will not ; 
Doumay an, or is, not able, are used in the same 
mariner, 8, 

This form seems to be comparatively modern. It is 
not used by Dunbar, Douglas, ancl other classical 
VTiters. It indeed occurs in 7*he Jew’s Daugfitery a 
pretty old Scottish ballad. 

I winnae cum in, I ennnae cum in, 

Without my play-fei*cs nine. 

Pe-refs ReligiuSy i. 30. 

Also in Adam o’ Gordon. 

I ivinna cum doun, yo fause Gordon, 

I winna cum doun to thee, 

I loinna forsake my ain deir lord, 

Thouch he is far frae me. 

— Busk and boun, my mirry men a’, 

For ill doom I do guess : 

1 canna luik on that bonnie face, 

As it lyes on tlie grass. 

Pinkertoiis Select S, Balladsy i. 46, 49. 

CANNAGH, CoNNAGH, a. A disease,, to 
which hens are subject, in which the nostrils 
are so stopped that the fowl cannot breathe, 
and a horn grows on the tongue ; apparently 
the Pip. Cannaghy Fife ; Connaghj Stir- 
lings. 

This term is most probably of Celt, origin. It re- 
sembles Ir. and Gael, conach. But the only disease to 
which this seems to be applied is the murrain among 
cattle. 

CANNAS, Cannes, s. 1. Any coarse cloth, 
like that of which sails are made, S. B. 

2. It often denotes a coarse sheet used for 
keeping grain from falling on the ground, 
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when it is winnowed by means of a weekly 
S. B. Hence, a canness^braidy as broad as, 
or, the breadth of such a sheet. 

The sha<le beneath a canness-braid out throw 
Held aff the sun beams frae a bonny how. 

• Russ's Ilelenore, p. 27. 

8. Metaph. the sails of a ship, S. B. 

A puff o’ wind ye cudna get, 

To gar your catmas wag. 

Poems in the Buchan Diaiect^ p. 10. 

E. cannaSy Fr. canemsy Sw. hanfasSy Don. canefas ; 
from lAt. cannabiSy q. cloth made of heinj). 

CANNEL, «. Cinnamon. 

“That George Hothcrwiok have in reatlinesa of fine 
flour, Bome m'cat bunna, and other w heat bread of the 
best order, baken with sugar, cannely and other spices 
fitting.” Rcc. Pittenweem, 1651, Statist. Acc. iv. 
376, 377. 

“ Twa pund lang canyidly price of the vnee xvj sh.” 
Aberd. Reg. Cent. 16. 

“ Aromaticks, of cannely cardamoms, clowcs, ginger,** 
&c. St. Germain’s Royal Physician, p. 50. 

“ To make water of tamarinds. — Take an ounce and 
a half of good tamarinds, of cannel bruised a dmm,’* 
&c. Ibid. p. 105. 

Fr, canndley cinnamon, Teut., Ban., kanedy Ital. 
candln, Hisp. canday id. Chauc., ,candle. This word 
may be derived from Lat. cannay a cane or reed, in the 
form of ’which the cinnamon is brought to Europe. 
But the authors of Diet. Trev. prefer deriving it from 
Heb. canOy which has the same meaning with calamus 
nromaticus among the Latins. 

Cannel- WATERS, s. pL Cinnamon waters, S. 

“ Aqua vitae with castor, or tryacle-water, — canneU 
imtcTy and celestial water.” St. Germain, ibid. 

To CANNEL, ’i?. n. To channel, to chamfer, 
S. Fr, canneUeVy id. 

Cannel, e* The undermost or lowest part of 
the edge of any tool, which has received the 
finishing, or highest degree of sharpnc.ss 
usually given to it ; as, the cannel of an 
axe Roxb. Bevel-edg^ synon. V. Can- 
nel, V. 

CANNELL BAYNE, 5 . Collar-bone. 

Wallaeo rotornod besyd a burly ayk, 

And on him set a fellone sekyr straik ; 

Baith canneil hayne and schiildir blaid in twa, 
Tlirouch the mid cost the gud suerd gart ho ga. 

Wallace, v. 823. MS. 

Fr. canneau du coly the nape of the neck, Cotgr, 

Candl bone occura in O. E. 

“ After this skirmish also hard we, that the Lorde 
Hume himself, for hast in this flight, ha<l a fall from 
his horse, and burst so the candl hone of his neck, that 
he was fayn to ))c caryed straight to EdenlK>rowc, and 
was not a litle despayred of life. ” Patten, Somerset’s 
Expedicion, p. 47, 48. 

CANNELL-COAL. V. Candle-coal. 

CANNIE, or CANNON NAIL, the same 
with Cathel N^ciily S. A. 

CANNY, Kannie, adj, 1, Cautious, pru- 
dent, S. 


“The Parliament is wise, to make in a canny and 
safe way, a wholesome purgation, tha| it may Me 
timeous.” Baillie’s Lett., ii. I38. 

2. Artful, crafty, S. 

“Mr. Marshall, the chairman, by canny conveyance, 
got a sub-colnmittoc nominate according to his mind. — 
Vines, Herle, &c. of our mind were named ; but seeing 
us excluded by Marshal’s cunning, would not join. 
Baillie’s Lett., ii. 67. 

“I trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or 
cunning master dotli a knave-servaut ; — he giveth him 
no handling or credit, only he instructeth [intrusteth ?] 
him with common errands, wherein he cannot play the 
knave.” Rutherford’s Lett., P, I. ep. 11. * 

The calling brought her kobbuck ben, 

With girdle-cakes well toasted brown ; 

Well does the cannv kimmer ken, , 

They gar the scuds gae glibber down. ^ 

liitson's S. SongSy I 269. 

He expl. it in Gl. “knowing.” But it properly 
denotes that species of knowledge which iminies art- 
fulness. 

3. Attentive, wary, watchful, S. 

Ve gales that gently wave the sea, 

' Aiid i^lease the canny boatnmn, 

Boar lUo frae hence, or bring ro me 
My brave, my bonny 8cot-man. 

Ramsay's Poems y ii. 256. 

That this is the meaning here, appears from the 
change of tlie term to te.Htyy in a following stanza : — 
Fair winds, and tenty boatman, • 

Waft o’er, waft o’er, 

Frae yonder shore, 

My blyth, my bonny Scot-man. 

4. Frugal, not given to expense, S. 

Wliorcforo nocht sail bo wanting on my part, 

To gather wealth to raise my shepherd’s near t, 

Wliat^’er he wins, I’ll guide with canny care. 

Ramsay's PoemSy ii. 82. 

My riches a’s my popfny-feo. 

An’ I maun guide it cannicy 0. 

BurnSy iii, 280. 

5. Moderate in charges, reasonable in de- 
mands, S. ^ 

6. Moderate in conduct, not severe in depre- 
dation or exaction, S. 

“ ‘Be ho Scot or no*, said the honest farmer, ‘I wish 
thou hadst kept the other side of the hallan ; but, 
since thou art here, Jacob Jopson will betray no man’s 
bluid ; and the plaids [the Highlanders] were gay 
cannify and dki not do so much mischief when they 
were here yesterday.” Waverley, iii. 171. 

7. Useful, beneficial, S» 

— Thae auld warld foiilks had wondrous canu 
Of herbs that were baith good for beast and man ; 

And did with care the canny knack impart 
Unto their bairns, and teach the useful art. 

Ross's llelenorey p. 15. 

8. Handy, expert at any business, S.; hence 
used as an epithet to denote women who, 
from experience, are qualified to assist at 
child birth. 

The canny wives came there conveen’d, 

All in a whirl. 

Forbes's Dominie Depos'dy p. 86. 

In dust here lies auld Nanny Oowdy, 

A skilly wife, our parish howdy ; 
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Wha did her jobs sae freely canny ^ 

That mony ane laments poor Nanny. 

• SnirreJ's* PoeinSi p. 266. 

• It would seem to be in this sense that the term is 
used in the following passage : 

** His wife was^a canna body, and could dress things 
very weol. for ane in her line o’ businesi^but no like a 
itleman’s housekeeper, to be sure.” Tales of my 
idlord, ii. 107. 

It at any rate suggests the idea of good housewifery. 

9. Gentle, so as not to hurt a sore. In this 
sense one is said to be veiy canny about a sick 
person, S. . • 

** Doctor Wild returned to the cottage, bringing 
with him old Effie ; who, as she herself said, and the 
Doctor certified, * was the canniest hand about a sick- 
bed in a’ Fergustown.’” Glenfergus, ii. 341. 

fO. Gentle and winning in speech, S. 

“Speak her fair and canny^ or we will have a ra- 
velled hasp on the yarn-windlcs.” The Pirate, i. 115. 

11. Soft, easy; as applied to a state of rest, S. 

There’s up Into a pleasant glen, 

A wee piece fiHo my father’s tower, 

A cannu, soft, and llow’ry den, 

Whicn circling birks has form’d a bower. 

Jiaimay'a Poems, ii. 227. 

It Slow in motion. To gang canny,’* or 
cannily,” to move slowly, S. 

The wife slade caiinie to lier bed, 
but ne’er spak inair. 

Jlurns, iii. 48. 

Here used for the adv. 

“To caw canny,” to drive softly; n phrase also used 
metaph. to denote frugal nianageinent, S. 

— “There used to be the root o’ au auld aik-tree i 
there — that will do ! — canny now, lad — canny now — 
tak tent, and tak time.” Antiquary, i. 162. 

The troddlin burnie i’ tlie glen, 

Glides cannie o’er its peoldes siua’. 

Tarrass Poems, p. 82. 

Herd perhaps it is used instead of the adv. 

13. Metaph. used to denote frugal manage- 
ment ; as, ^‘.They’re braw cannie folk,” i.c, 
not given to expense, S. 

To Caw Cannyy to live in a moderate and ' 
frugal manner, S. 

“ The lads had ay an ambition wi’ them ; an’ its an’ 
auld saying, * Bode a silk gown, get a sleeve o't.* But 
Winpenny disliked the idea of rivalship. ‘ Chaps like 
them suld ca’ canny, ’ said ho gruffly, ‘ it’s time enough 
to get hraws when wo can afford neceasers. ” Saxon 
and Gael, iii. 73. 

‘‘But Charlie and Bell, ca’ canny ; bairns will rise 
among you, and ye maun bear in mind that I hae baitli 
Gcordie and Meg to provide for yet.” The Entail, i. 
239. 

‘ I made it a rule, after giving the blessing at the ' 
end of the ceremony, to admonish^tho bride and bride- 
groom to ca’ canny, and join trembling with their 
mirth.” Aim. of the Par. p. 380. 

14. Soft and easy in motion, S. A horse is 

• said to have a canny step^ when he is not 
hard in the seat. 

15. Safe, not dangerous ; not difficult t() 
manage. Thus, ‘‘a canny horse,” is one 


that may be rode with safety, that is not too 
spirited, or given to stumbling, S. 

Yo ne’er was donsie, 

But hamely. tawie, quiet, an’ cannie, 

Air unco sonsie. 

Bums, iii. 141. 

No canny is used in a sense directly opposite ; not 
safe, dangerous, S. 

Her brother beat her cruellie, 

• Till his straiks were na canny ; 

‘ He brak her back, and ho boat lier sides. 

For the sake o’ Andrew Lammie. 

Jamieson's Popul. Ball. i. 132. 

16. Composed, deliberate, as opposed to Jlochtryy 
throwthevy S. 

17. Not hard, not difficult of execution. 

Bclyve the ^Ider bairns come dropping in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roim’ ; 

Some ca’ the plough, some herd, some tentio rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town. 

Burns, iii. 175. 

18. Easy in situation, snug ; comfortable. It 
is said of one who* is in easy circum- 
stances, who is not sabjected to the toils of 
others ; He, or she, “ sits very canny or, 

has a braw canny seat,” S. 

Syne, for ameud.s for wliat I’ve lost, 

Edge me into some canny post. 

Hamsay's Poems, i. 44. 
Mak mo but half as canny, there’s no fear, 

Tho’ I be auld, but I’ll yet gather gear. 

Bosses lldemre-^ Invocation. 

19. Fortunate, lucky, S. 

Farewel, old Caliiis, kannie all thy life. 

By birth, by issue, and a vertuous wife 
By gifts of mind and fort.une from above. 

The fruits of Ceres and the country’s love. 

Pennecaik's Poems, 1715. p. 62. 

And ithers, who last year their garrets kept, 

now, ])y a kamiy gale, 

In the o’erllowing occau spruad their sail. 

Hamsay's Poems, i. 324. 
Whaover by his canny fate, 

Is master of a good estate, — 

Let him enjoy ’t withouten care. 

im. I 83. 

20. Fortunate, used in a superstitious sense, S. 

They say, if she hand hail and tight, 

. That she will ha’o the second sight. — 

Her canny hand will scarcely fail, 

Whate’er she trie.s, to help or lioal, 

♦She’ll seldom blunder. 

On the birth of a Seventh Daughter. R. Oallmcag's 
Poems, p. 121. 

In this sense it is often used negatively. It's no 
canny, it is not fortunate ; a phrase ai>plied to any 
thing, which is opposed to a freit or vulgar sui^ersti- 
tion, S. 

An odd-like wife, they said, that saw, 

A mounin ruukled granny ; 

Slie Iley’d the kimrners ane and a’, 

Wonl gae’d she was m lunny ; 

Nor wad they let Lucky awa, 

Till she was fou wi’ fcnny. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 272. 

21. Possessed of knowledge supposed by the • 
vulgar to proceed from a preternatural ori- 
gin, possessing magical skill, South of S. 
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‘ ‘ He often fumisho J them with medicines also, and 
seemed possessed,' not only of such' as were the produce 
^of the country, but of foreign drugs. He gave these 
persons to understand, that his name was Elshender 
tlie Recluse ; but his popular ei)ithet soon came to bo 
(\uuiy Elshie, or the Wise Wight of Muckle-stane- 
Moor. Some extended their queries beyond their 
bodily complaints, and reouested advice upon other 
matters, which he delivered with an oracular shrewd- 
ness which greatly confirmed the opinion of his posses- 
sing protornutural skill, ’’ Talcs oi my Landlord, i. 89. 

Can))ie, in this sense, seems opposed to chancy^ in the 
following passage. 

For now when I mind me, I met Maggy Grim, 

This morning just at the beginning o> t, 

She was never ca’d chancy ^ but canny and slim, 

And sae it has far'd with my spinning o’t. 

Ross 8 Jtoch and Wee Pickle Toio. j 

“She was never deemed a i)erson whom it was /or- 
lunafe to meet with ; but, on the contrary, it was said 
that she possessed magical skill, and being otherwise 
of an indifferent character, she was, the more danger- 
ous.” Here, however, it wouhl bear the sense of “art- 
ful as intimating that although not a lucky person 
to meet with, she had a m*eat cTeal of art in cov'ering 
her worthlessness. But*! prefer the former significa- 
tion ; as thus \he. two last epithets are more correspoii- 
<lent to each other. 

22. Good, worthy, S. 

“ The word canny is much in use here, as well as on ’ 
the other side the bor<.ler, and denotes praise. A canny 
person^ or thing ; a good sort of person.” P. Canoby, 
Dumfr, Statist. Ace, xiv. 429. 

This sense is not unkno|yii even in the North of S. 

A hraw canny many a pleasant, good-conditioned, or 
worthy man. 

23. When applied to any instrument,” it 
signifies, well-fitted, convenient,” Gl. Surv. 
Nairn. 

Many of these are evidently oblique senses. Xu ‘ 
senses first and second, it is nearly allied to Isl. Jciaen, 
rendered, sciens, prvidens ; also, eallidus, astutus, 
Verel. Iiul. Kacni, foi-tis et pnideiis, ibid. ; klndug-uTy 
vafer ct technis scatens, G. Andr. p. 144. Su.-G. 
hnnnogy sciens, peritus. Tlic Isl. term is also h equently 
used with rcjspeet to those supposed to be versant in 
magical arts. Knunog occurs in the same sense. 
Harald K. hand cnnnngum viannum ; Haraldus Rex 
rogavit h.arioloe ; Knytl. S. p. 4. Ihre, vo. Kunna. 
The general origin is Mocs-G. kumuany pres, tom, 

A. -3. cenn-any Somn. conn-an, cumian ; 8u.-G. yfcacim-a, 
Isl. kenn-dy Tout, kenn-eriy noscere. 

Canny. Nice, neat, housewivcly, handsome. 
Newcastle, North umh. and North.” Gl. Grose. It is 
also used as a designation for Cumberland, by the in- 
habitants of it ; perhaps as equivalent to, comfortable. 
BuUthe word, it may be suspected, has been imported 
from S. into the North of E. For the only classical 
E. word, coiTesponding to canny y is cunning y adj., 
especially in the sense of knowing, skilful ; and this is 
from the A.-S. v. signifying to know, as canny is more 
immediately allied to Isl. kanncy kenn-a. For kiaeUy 
sciens, &c. mentioned above, is obviously the part, pr, 
of this V. It seems to demonstrate the radical affiniW 
of our term to the Scandinavian verbs of this signifi- 
cation, that there is no evidence that the A.-S, v, had 
any relation to magical arts. 

Isl. kyngiy the s. from kunm posse, scire, primarily 
signifies knowledge, and in a secondary sense is 
applied to magic. V. Haldorson. Also nolkunnugry 
multiscius, magus ; JiOlkyngi, magia ; Ibid, 


Cannily, adv. 1. Cautiously, prudently, 8. 

“ He has lurked since, and carried liinftelf far more 
cannily than any of that side ; yet without any remorse 
for any error.” — Baillie’s Lett. i. 147. 

Then neither, as I ken, ye* will, 

With Idle fears your pleasures spill ; 

Nor with neglecting prudent care, 

Do skaith to your succeeding heir ; 

Thus steering cannily thro’ life, 

• Your joys shall lasting be and rife, 

Ramsay's PoemSy ii. 686. 

2. Moderately, not violently, S. 

“ a thorny business came in, which the moderator, 
by great wisdom, got cannily convoyed.” Baillio’s 
Lett. x>* 382. 

3. It seems to signify, easily, so as not to hurt 

or gall. ^ 

“Those who can take that crabbed tree [the cross] 
handsomely upon their back, and fasten it on cannilyy 
shall find it such a burden as wings unto a bird, or 
sails to a shiji.” Rutherford’s Lett. P. I. op. 6. 

4. Gently ; applied to a* horse obeying the 
reins. 

— “ If he had a wee bit rinniug ring on the snaffle, 
she wad a rein’d as catinily as a cadger’s pouie.” 
Waverley, ii. 370. 

Canneca*, 5. The woodworm, Fife ; appar- 
ently denominated from the softness of the* 
sound emitted by it, q. what caws or drives 
cannily, 

Cannie moment, the designatipn given to the 
time of fortunate childbearing, 8. ; other- 
wise called the happy hour ; in Angus, can- 
nie marnent, 

“ Yo’U be come in the carmy moment I’m thinking, 
for the laird’s servant — rade express by this e’en to 
fetch the howdie, and he just staid the drinking o’ 
twa pints o’ tippeny, to tell us how my leddy was 
ta’en wi' her pains.” Guy Monnering, i. 11. 

Cannie wife, a common designation for a 
midwife, 8. 

‘‘When the pangs of the mother seized his [the 
Brownie’s] beloved lady, a servant was ordered to 
fetch the cannie %v\fey who lived across the Nith. — 
The Brownie, enraged at the loitering serving-man, 
wrapped himself in his lady’s fur-cloak ; and, though 
the Nith was foaming high-flood, his steed, imiioUed by 
supernatural spur and whip, passed it like an arrow.” 
Remains of Nithsdale Song, App. p. 335. 

“Weel, sister, I’m glad to see you sae wool re- 
covered ; wha was your camiy-v)\fe f” CampbeU, i. 14. 

A similar designation is given them in France. 

“I will tell yoq what you will do (said he to the 
midwives, in Franco called wise ivomenJ-AAo you to 
my wives interrement, and I will the while rook my 
sonne.” Urquhart’a Rabelais, B. *ii. p. 17, 18. Mages 
Femmes, Orig. 

Canniness, s, 1. Caution, forbearance, 
moderation in conduct, 8. 

“He is not likely .to carry himself with any ca?mi- 
ness m time coming.” Bmllie’s Lett. i. 66. 
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2. Apparently as signifying crafty management. 

‘‘When^the cwnninesa of Rothes had brought in 
Montrose to our jjarty, his more than ordinary and 
civil pride made him very hard to be guided.’* Bail- 
lie’s I^tt. ii. 92. 

• CANNIKIN, », Drinking vessel. 

Tua pallartia that the Pone professis, 

Rysing at mydnycht to tfiere ineswU, — 

CiUTUse, and hald the cannikin klyuclcne. 

. Leff. Bp. St. Andr. Poenia Sixteenth Cent p. 313. 

Either a dimin. from can, Teut. kanne ; or from the 
same origin with Kinken, q. v. 

CANOIS, Canos, Canous, adj. Gray, 
hoary ; from Lat. canus. 

Vnfrendlye eild has tlius bysprent 

My hede and halfettis baith with canons hair. 

• l)ou^. ViryU^ 141 . 29 . 

To OANSE, t\ n. To speak in a pert and 
saucy style, as displaying a great degree of 
self-importance ; as, How dare ye sit cann- 
ing there 1” Dumfr. 

Shaw renders E. pert by Gael. ca%nteac\ and also 
expl, it as signifying “talkative, malicious.” Cainseoir, 
a scolder, from cain-mm^ to scold. lal. kant-az, 
altercari, seems to claim a common origin. Hence, 

Cansie, adj. Pert, speaking from self-conceit; 
as, Ye’re sae cansie^^ ibid. 

CANSHIE, adj. Cross, ill-humoured, Ber- 
wicks. ; merely a variety of Cansie, 

CANT, V, n, 1. To sing. Lat. cant-are^ O. 
Fr. cant-er^ id. 

• Sweet was the sang the birdies plaid alang. 

Canting fu’ choorfu’ at thoir morning innng. 

Ross's Hclenare^ First Edit., p. 59. 

2. To sing in speaking, to repeat after the 
manner of recitative, S. This term is 
generally applied to preachers, who deliver 
their discourses in this manner. 

Cant is also used as ». denoting this kind of modula- 
tion. 

It has been whimsically supposed, that the term 
had its origin from Mr.* Andrew Cant, a famous 
preacher among the Presbyterians, during the wars of 
Charles I., witn whom, it is pretended, this custom 
originated. V. Spectator, No. 147, and Blount. But 
there is reason to suppose that this ungraceful mode 
of speaking is much more ancient ; and that it was 
imported by our Reformers from the Church of Rome ; 
as it undoubtedly bears the greatest resemblance to 
to. the chanting of the service. The word may have 
had its origin immediately from Lat. canto^ — arc, to 
sing, to chant. 

Some even go so far as to assert that Cicero, and 
the other Roman orators, delivered all thoir orations 
in recitative. 

3. *‘To tell merry old stories,” Ayrs. Gl. 
Picken. 

Most probably used in this sense, because the most 
of stories were in rhyme, being sung or chanted by 
minstrels. 

L. B. carU-art^ recitare ; Du Cange. Hence, 

To CANT, V, a, 1. To set a stone on its 
edge ; a term used in masonry, S. 


2. To throw with a sudden jerk, S. 

“The sheltie, which had pranced and curvetted for 
some time, — at length got its head l>etwixtit8 legs, and 
at once canted its rider into the little rivulet.” The 
Pirate, i. 265. 

.It is a local E. word, “ To Canty to throw, Kent. 
He was canted out of the chaise ; ” Grose. 

Germ, kant-eny to set a thing on end ; and this from 
kantCy a corner, eilge or extremity. Ital. canto, lapis 
angularis ; Du Cange. CatU, a comer of a field, A. 
Bor. Gl. Grose, 

To Cant o’^r, v, a. To turn over, to overturn, 

S. 

To Cant o'er, v, n. To failover, to fallback- 
wards, especially if one is completely over- 
turned, S. 

Cant, s, A trick, a bad habit ; an auld cant, 
an ancient traditionary custom, Aberd, 

— Superstition holes peept thro’, 

Made by nae mortal’s ban’s, — 

Experiencing plans 

O’ aiUiC cants that night. 

I). Anderson's Poems, p. 81. 
This term seems nearly synon. with Cantraip, q. v. 

Cant, s. 1. The act of turning any body on 
its edge or side with dexterity, S. 13. 

2. Slight, illusion, S. B. 

Wi’ water kelpie^»e ye taunt, 

On icy boards ye uly they rant ; 

An’ Williy’s wisp wi’ whirlin’ cant 
’Hieir blazes ca’, 

Tliat’s nought but vapours frae a stank, 

Yet fears ye a’. 

Morisi97i's PocDis, p. S8. 

Will Ufa wisp is meant for the pi. 

This seems only nn oblique sense of the «. as defined 
above. 

To CANT, Canter, v, n. To ride at a hand- 
gallop, S. B. 

I know not if this be an oblique use of the preceding 
v.y from the circumstance of a horse, when cantering , 
seeming to rise on end ; as he moves in a manner (^[uite 
different from that which he uses when trotting. 

CANT, adj. Lively, merry, brisk. 

SchjT Aymor tlie King has sene, 

With Ills men, that war cant and keno, 

Como to the playne, doune frae the hill. 

Barbour y viiL 280. MS. 
-You worthis on neid 
For to aasege yono castel 
With cant men and cruel, 

Duraudly for to duel, 

Ever quhill you speid. 

Gawan and Ool. , ii. 2. 
Ane young man stert in to that steid 
As cant aa ony colt. 

Peblis to the Play, at. 6. 
Tho cageare callis furth his capyl wyth crakkis wde cant, 
Calland the colyeare aue kuaif and cnlroun full quere. 

Doug. Virgily 288. a. 50. 

In modem S., fell canty. The term is also in O. E. 
The king of Berne w&a cant and kene ; 

Bot thare he left both play and pride. 

Mmol's PoemSy p. 80. 

Knoute com with bis kythe^ that kant was & kene, 

& chaced him out of Norweie quyt & dene. 

R. BnmnCy p. 60. 

X 2 
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The phrase cant men, as applied to soldiers, seems 
exactly analogous to merry men, used by later writers. 
Rudd, derives the word from Lat. canto. 

It can scarcely be from Gael, caintach, talkative, 
malicious, Shaw. 

It might be suspected that it were rather allied to 
Su.-G. gante, facetiae, gant-a, ludificare, were not the 
fonn and sense of these terms more strictly retained 
in Qend, q, v. 

Canty, adj, 1, Lively, cheerful ; applied 
both to persons and things, S. 

* I bought a winsome flute,-— 

ril be mair canty wi’t, and ne’er cry dool I 
I’han you with all your casli, yo dowie fool. 

Bamsay's Poems, ii. 67. 

6 rivers, forests, hills and plains ! 

Oft havo yc heard my canty wtruins : 

But now, what else for me remains 
But tales of woe ! 

Burns, iii. 389. 

** Canty, cheerful and talkative. North.” Gl. 
Grose. 

This word is more modem than cant, and evidently 
a derivative from it. 

2. Small and neat; as, “A cnnhi creature!” 

S.B. 

( 'antilie, adv. Cheerfully, S. 

My kiinmer and I are scant o’ claes, 

Wi’ soups o’ drink and soups o’ brose ; 

But late we rise and soon gae lie, 

And cantilie live my kimmer and T. 

»S<wy, My Kinmur and J, 

Think how your first dade an’ niither I 

. 'Mang the lav’rocks cantilie, 

Houseless dwelt wi’ ano anither, 

On the gow’ny greensw’ord lea. 

J. Scott's Poatis, 1811, p. 176. 

( 'antiness, s. Cheerfulness, S. 
CANTAILLIE, «. A corner-piece. 

“Item, ane bed maid of nraimnosie velvot enriched 
with pheuixos of gold and tcares, with a little can^a/V/Ze 
of gold, furuisit withruif heid i>ccc,” &-c. laveutorieB, 

A. ir,61, p. 135. 

Fr. chanteau, chantd, a comer-piece ; Tent, kanteel, 
iiiultulus, expl. by Sewel, “a battlement.” 

CANTEL, Cantil, s. A fragment. 

Then I him hit upon the croun ; 

A coMil of Ids helm dang doun. 

Sir Kijcir, p. d. 

Fr. rhante.l, a ^ieco broken olF from the corner or 
edge of a thing ; Tcut. kanteel, pinna, inina, spicula ; 
kant-en, to cut off the extremity ; kant, a corner. C). 

E. cantle, a piece of anything; riiillipH. V. Cant, v. *J 

CANTEL, Cantle, s. 1. The crown of the 
head, Loth. ; perhaps from Teut. kanteel, d 
battlement, used iiietaph. 

“ My cantle will stand a clour ’svatl bring a stot 
down.” Nigel, i. 47. 

2. The tliick fleshy part behind the car in a 
'tup’s liead ; considered as a delicacy, wlien 
singed and boiled in the Scottish fashion, 
Roxb. ' 

[o. The centre or ridge of a road. 

Wlien lie’s fou he’s stout and saucy, 

Keeps the cantle o’ the causey. 

Song, Donald Caird, (Sir W. Scott. )J 


CANTEL, t. A juggling trick. 

In come japane the Ja, as a Jugloure, • 

V^ith castis, and with cantelis, a quynt caryore. 

Houlate, lix. 2. 

This must be originally from ^anto, — are, to sing. 
For L, B. cantellator signifies, praestigiator, magus. 
Raymundus de Agiles in Hist. Hierosol. OanteMatores 
etiam eorum, et augures, ut fertur, dixerant, et non 
moverent castella sua usque ad 7. feriam ; Du Cange. 
The same writer adds, that Ital. cantell-are is “to sing 
with a low voice, or to miunble with the lips, ^ ma- 
gicians and jugglers do, who are wont to murmur and 
sing in magical whispers.” Of the same class is 

Canteletn, s. Properly an incantation ; used 
to denote a trick. Lat. cantilema^ a song. 

I knaw fala flhiphcrclis fifty fuder, 

War all thalr canteleinU koud. 

Lyndsay, S. P. R., ii. 194, 

O. E. cantileiie, “a common speech or tale, a song 
Blount. 

C ANTIE-SMATCHET, s. A cant term for 
a louse, Roxb. ; apparently from the liveli- 
ness of its motion. 

CANTLIN, 8. Expl. “ a corner ; the chime of 
a cask or adze,” Ayrs. 

Fr. eschantillon, ‘ ‘ a small cantle, or comer-piece ; 
a scantling,” &c., Cotgr. The origin is Teut. kant, a 
corner, a word of very great antiquity. 

CANTON, An angle, or corner. 

“ The council, thinking that the place where now is 
the present new lower court, — being then a number of 
baggage thatched houses before the gate, was unseem- 
ly, and made the enclosure of the Colleclgo dispropor- 
tional, wanting a canton upon that quarter, had caused 
buy the i‘ight of these houses, and had thrown them 
down.” Craufurd’s Univ. Edin., p. 129. 

Fr. id. “a corner, or crosse way, in a street, ” Cotgr. 

CANTRAIP, Cantrap, Cantrip, s, 1. A 
charm, a spell, an incantation, S. 

Ilero Mauzy lives, a witch Uiat for sma’ price 
Can cast her cantra,ii>s, ami irive me advice. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 9.*>. 
But if imr new rock were anes cutted and dry, 

I’ll all Maggie’s can and her cantraps defy. 

Song, Ross's llelmore, p. 134. 

2. A trick, a piece of mischief artfully or 
adroitly performed, S. 

“ As Waverley passed him, ho pulled off his hat re- 
spectfully, and approaching his stirrup, bade him ‘Tak 
heed the auld whig played him nae cantrap.'" Waver- 
Icy, ii. 114. 

“ Bonaparte— was a perfect limb of Satan against 
our pro8i>erity, having recourse to the most wicked 
irieans and purjxisea to bring ruin on us as a nation. 
Ilia cantrips, in this year, Ixegan to have a dreadful 
effect. ” Annals of the Parish, p. 384. 

Perhaps from Isl. kiacn, applied to mamcal arts, and 
frap2), calcatio, trappa, gimlus. But as there is no evi- 
dence that this is oil ancient word, I have sometimes 
Ix^eii disposed to think that it might be a sea-term, or 
one borrowed from gipsy language, from cant, to throw, 
or oast, or tuni over, and raip, a rope, as alluding per- 
haps to the tricks of jugglers. 

Isl. gandreid is a magical journey or flight through 
the air ; from gan, gand, witchcraft, necromancy, and 
reid, eqiiitatio. V. Landnam. Gl. Olai. Lex. Fancy 
might suggest that our word were from the same gan, 
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ahd trip. Bat it does not appear that trip is an old 
word. iV'ather seems allied to Lat. canto ; especially 
as 0. £. caution^ denotes **a song or enchantment, a 
' Sorcery or charm Blount, 

[Cantrip, adj. Magic, supernatural. 

And by some devilish cantrip slight, 

Each in its cauld hand held a light. 

Burns's Tam o* Shantei.] 

Cantrip-time, a. The season for practising 
nfagical arts. 

— mauna cast thee awa on the corse o* an auld 
carline, but keep thee cozio against ca7itrip-thne,'* 
Blackw. Mag., Aug., 1820, p. 613. 

CANT-ROBIN, «. The dwarf Dog-rose, 

. with a white flower, Fife. 

CANT-SPAR, s. Expl. fire-pole. 

'^Cant’Spara or fire-poles, the huudreth — xx 1.” 
Rates, A. 1611. 

CANTY, adj. Cheerful. V. under Cant, 

adj. 

CANWAirS, s. Canvas, Aberd. Reg. 

To CANYEL, V, n. To jolt ; applied to any 
object whatsoever, Upp. Lanarks. 

To Canyel, V. a. To cause to jolt; to pro- 
duce a jolting motion, ibid. 

Canyel, s. A jolt, the act of jolting, ibid. 

CAOLT, 8. A connection by fosterage,” 
Highlands of S. 

** The fillxirts, Janet, Lady Rosabell’s caoH gathered, 
came safe by Marybane to this. — A foster child is called 
a dalt. The nurse, all her children, and relations, 
are calts or caolta of the dalt.” 8axon and (i^ael, i. 153. 

Gael, comhalla^ a foster-brother or sister, comhaUaSf 
fosterage ; from comA, equivalent to Lat. and ally 
nursing, q. nursed togetlier. Al signifies nurture, 
food. Lat. cow, and al-erey to nourish, would seem to 
give the origin. 

To CAP, V. n. To ^uncover the head, as a 
token of obeisance, to salute. 

“ This done, he [Strafford] makes through a number 
of people towards his coach, all gazing, no man capping 
to nini, before whom, that morning, the greatest of 
England would have stood discovered [uncovered].’^ 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 217. 

The Bishops will go through Westminster-hall, as 
they say, and no man caj) to them.” Ibid,, p. 228. 
i.o. to take off one’s capy or the covering of the head. 

To CAP, V. a. To excel. Loth. ; allied per- 
haps to Teuf. keppe, the summit, culmen, 
supremum sive summum cujusque rei. 

* * Capty or Capp'd, Overcome in argument. Cumb. ” 
Gl. Grose. ^ 

To CAP, V. n. To seize by violence, to lay 
hold of w'hat is not one’s own ; a word much 
used by children at play, S. 

2. To seize vessels in a privateering way. 

“ In Scotland some private persons made themselves 
rich by taping or privateering upon the Dutch, but the 


publick had no great cause of boasting.” Wodrow’s 
Hist., I. 220. V. Capper. 

“ The late author of Jus Maritimum, c. 4. of Piracy, 
shows that the buyers of taped goods in England are 
not liable in restitution ; but our countryman Wel- 
wood in his Sea-Laws, c. 25, Of things taken on the 
Seay shows a decision to the contraiyr ; but it is in 
1487, near 200 years old.” FountaiimaU’s Decisions, 
1. 80. 

3. Cappedy used by K. James as apparently ' 
signifying, entrapped, caught in a snare 
beyond the possibility of recoveiy. 

‘‘Yet to these capped creatures, he [the devil] ap- 
peares as hec pleases, and as he finds meetest for their 
humours.” Daemonology, Works, p. 120. 

Lat. cap-iOy Su.-G. kipp^ay attrahere violcnter, rapere, 
Vellore. • 

Caper, s. 1. A captor, or one who takes a 
prize. 

“The Lords sequestrated this forenoon for advising 
and deciding the famous and oft debated cause of the 
CajtcrH of the two prize Danish ships. — Many of the 
Lords were for adhering to their last interlocutor, that 
they were free ships, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up.” Fountainh. i. 333. 

2. A vessel employed as a privateer. 

“ 1666. This yeire, while the war was continued 
betwixt the English and the Dutch, — ther w'as divers 
persona in Scotland that contributed to the reakiiig 
out of smaller vessels to lie tapers: nearo 16 or 20 
vessels or thereby. ” Lumont’s Diary, p. 243. 

— “Thou — used to hang about her neck, when little 
Brenda cried and ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper.” The Pii'ate, ii. 396. 

“A light-armed vessel of the 17th century, adapto<l 
for privateering, and much used by the Dutch,” N. 

— States and princes pitching quarrels. 

Wars, Rebels, Horse races, 

Pro(jlaim’d at several mercat-places : 

Capers bringing in their prizes, 

Commons cursing new excises. 

ColviVs Mock Poemy p. 34. 

That this is the meaning of the term appears from 
that of the v. Cappvry (p v. 

To CAP, r. a. To direct one’s course at sea. 

llie port to qiiham we cappll was full large. 

Dong. Virgily 87. 36. 

Thair may cum stormes, and cau.s a lek, 

That ye man cap be wind and waw. 

Dunbar, Maitland PoeniSy p, 133. 

Tout, kape is a beacon, signum litorale, Kilian. The 
word, as used by Dunbar, seems to have the same sense 
with E. chojt about ; which may be derived from Su. -G. 
kop-Qy Isl. kaup-ay pormutare. 

Perhaps the term, as used in both places, may signify 
to strive, as allied to Dan. kapp-eVy to coiiteiwf. 

CAP, Caup, s. a wooden bowl for contain- 
ing food, w^hether solid or fluid, S. 

“ Mciklo may fa’ between the cap and the lip 
Ramsay’s S. Prov. , p. 53. 

[Now, butt an' ben the change-house fills, 

Wi’ yill-caa/) commentators. 

Bums's Holy Fair.} 

Su.-G. kopjKLy cyaphus, scyphus. Ihre mentions, as 
cognates, Pers. cuby cobbay cupUy C. B. ctfpo, Alom. 
cuphy Isl. koppy Ac. Heb. DD caphy primarily any thing 
hollow ; hence transferred to the hollow of the hand ; 
also, a censer, a saucer, or little dish ; from rjlSD, 
caphaphy curvavit. To these may be added Arab, kaby 
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a cup, Gr. Kvirr), 8cy|>hus, Lat. capiSf a cup used in 
Hacrificos. Hence, perhaj^a, 

To Kiss Oap& with onej to drink out of the 
same vessel with one ; as, I wadiia kiss 
caps wH sic a fallow S. 

Caps, s, pL The combs of wild bees, S.j q. 
their cups. 

Cap, Capfou’, Capfu’, s. The fourth part 
of a peck ; as, a capfiC o’ meal, salt,” c^c. 
Clydes. S. A.; Forpet and LipX)ie^ synon. 

Cap-Ambuy, s. a press or cup-board, pro- 
bably for holding wooden vessels used at 
meals. 

“Many of thi« company wont and brake up the 
In’rthop’B gates, set on good fires of his peats standing 
within the close ; they jnasterfully l)rake up tlie haill 
<loor8 and windows of this stately hoiwc ; they Inake 
down beds, boards, cap amhrics^ glass windows,” &c. 

Spalding, i. 157. V. Ajlmkrie. 

CAPBARRE, s. A capstan-bar. Serving 
of k^hippis with capharres Aberd. Reg. 
Cent. 1(>. 

* To CAPER, V. n. To move the head up- 
wards and downwards with a stately air, 
Dumfr. 

('APER, 8, A piece of oatcake and butter, 
with a slice of cheese on it ; Perths. Gael. 
ceapaire^ a piece of bread and butter,” 
Shaw. Here, I suspect, part of the neces- 
sary description is omitted. 

— “B(!foro the letter was half WTote, she gave the 
deponent a dram, and gave him Inead, butter, and 
cheese, wliich they call a caper, ” Trials of the Sons 
of Rob Roy, p. 107. 

“ Do you not rcmeml^er now, Hugh, how I gave you 
a kaper, and a orogan of milk ?” Clan-Albin, i. 211. 

This term, with a very slight variation, has reached 
the Border. For Oupercr^ denotes bi oad, butter, an<l 
cheese toasted together, Roxh. 

CAPERCAILYE, Capercalyeane, «. The 
mountain-cock, S. Tetrao urogallus, I.iinn. 

“Money vthir fowlis ar in Scotland, quhilkis ar 
sene in na vthir partis of the warld, as capercailye^ aiie 
fowl mair than ano rauiii, quliilk leiftis allanerlie of 
barkis of treis.” Bellend. Descr. Alb. c. 11. 

Boece is mistaken here, as in many other assei-tion.s. 
The mountain-cock is found in Sweden and several 
other countries. 

In Evorg. II. 20. it is capercali/eane. But this is 
evidently a corr. For the termination docs not eorres- 
j)ond witli that of the last component word, as found 
m all the Celtic dialects. Gael. roo/ocA, C. B. kelUoy^ 
('om. hdlioy^ Ann. klliofj^ Ir, kyliarh^ a cock. The 
origin of caper seems uncertain. Gael, cabhar, accor- 
ding to Shaw, signifies any old bird ; and cubare^ a 
hla^ cock. He gives capuHcoille^ however, as the 
Gael, wortl ; explaining it “the mountain cock.” Dr. 
Stuart renders the mack Cock, Coibwh dubh. P. 
Luss, Dumhartons. Statist. Acc. xvii. 249. 

But capnl seems to mean only a horse or mare. This 
perhaps may account for the translation, given by 
lioece, of the w’ord whicli he writes A vercnlye ; Silvcs- 
tres equi appellati. Why he has substituted aver for 


caper or captilf it is not easy to imagine, unless we 
admit Mr. Pennant’s testimony, that “ in the High- 
lands of Scotland, North of Inverness,” it is known ^ 
both names. Zool. I. 268. Lesly fpllows Boece in his 
translation, although he gives the name differently 
Avis quaedam rarissima Capei'calye, id est Silvester 
Tcta. — Scot Hescr. p. 24. 

The English translator, in the Description of Britain 
published by Hollinshed, while he borrows the name 
Capercailye from Bellenden, retains the translation 
given by Boece, which Bellenden had rejected, 

‘ ‘ There are other kindos of birdes also in this country, 
the like of which is no where else to be scene, as tne 
Capercailye or wilde horse, greater in body than the 
raven, and living only by the rindes and hai'kes of the 
pine trees.” 

Pemiant says that capercally signifies *‘the horse of 
the woo<i ; this species beina in comparison of others 
of the genus, pre-eminently large. ” He subjoins, in a 
Note ; “ For the same reason the Germans coll it Aiir- 
han or the Urns or wild ox cock.” But to supjiort a 
ridiculous designation, he commits an error in ety- 
mology. For aur-han does not signify “the Urus or 
wild ox cock ; ” hut simply, the wUd cock. It is com- 
punded of aur wild, and han cock, gallus silvestria ; 
in the very same manner with the onginal word, ren- 
dered Urm by the Latins, which is UeAn. anr-ochs^ 
the wild ox, bos silvestria. V. Wachtcr. Atfr is 
sometimes written atie^r. Thus the mountain cock is 
called auer-hahn by Frisch, I. 107. 108., although 
Wachter says erroneously. Shall we suppose, that 
some of the Northern inhabitants of Scotland, who 
spake GotJiic, knowing that cailoch with their Celtic 
neighbours signified a cock, conjoined with it their own 
word aur or aiier ? 

It is also written caper coille. 

“ The caper coille, or wild turkey, was seen in Glen- 
moriston, and in the neighbouring district of Strath- 
glass, alK)ut 40 years ago, and it is not known that 
this bird has appeared since, or that it now exists in 
Britain.” P. urquhart, Inverness, Statist. Acc. xx. 
307. 

Our wise prince, James VI., after his accession to 
the throne of England, gave this 8ul>stantial proof of 
his regard for the honour of his native kingdom, that 
he wrote very urgently to the Earl of Tullibardiiic, 
A. 1617, to send him some capercallies now and then 
by way of pre.aoit. 

" “ Which consideration [i.e. our love and care of tliat 
our native kingdom,] and the known commoditie yee 
have to provide capercallm and termigantis, have 
moved Us very eameMlie to request you, to employ 
l)oth your oune paines and the travelles of your 
frieiidis for provision of each kind of the saidis foules, 
to be now and then sent to Us be way of pre.Hmt, be 
ineanes of Our deputy-thesaurer ; and so as the first 
sent thereof may meet Us on the 19th of April, at 
Durham, and the rest as we shall happen to meet and 
njneounter them in other places, on our way from 
thence to Berwick. The raritio of these foules will 
both make their estimation the more pretious, and 
confirm the good opinion conceaved of the yood clieare 
to Iw had there,'' Statist. Acc. xXj*473, N. 

A literary friend in the north of Scotland views 
Capercailye, as compounded of Gael, cabar, a branch, 
and caofar/i a cock, as this fowlis “the cock erf the 
branches,” or of the woods. Cabar Fiadh signifies 
the brtinches or antlers of a deer’s horn. That district 
ill the north, called Cabrach, he adds, was thus 
“named from its woods, the trees of which were of 
small size, only like branches of other trees, and fit for 
no better purpose than being cabirs, or kebbers, to 
houses.” 

CAPERNOITIE, Caperkoited, adj. Ci’abb- 
cd, irritable, peevish, S. 
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I thought I shou’d turn capemoitedt 
9 For wi’ a gird, 

Upon ray bum I fairly doited 
On the cald card. 

ffamiltoitt Ramsay's Poems^ it. 836. 

V. OOKBTFUL. 

Fergusson uses this term when giving a pretty just 
picture of the general prevalence of dissipation in 
Edinburgh at the New-year. 

And thou, great god of Aqtut Vitas / 

, Wha sways the empire of this city, 

When fou we’re sometimes camnmty ; 

Be thou prepar’d 

To hedge us frae tliat black banditti 
The City-Guard. 

PoemSy ii. 13. 

Isl. kappe^ fervor et certamen in agendo ; kepiie^ 
certo ; keppsamr^ certabundus ; Su. -U. A*i/, rixa ; 
Nyt-a^ to use, Germ, to invite, to urge ; q. one 

who invites strife. 

Capernoitie, s. Noddle, S. 

— “His capernoitie' s no oure the Inzzin’ yet wi’ the 
sight of the Loch fairies.” Saint Patrick, iii. 42. 

Perhaps q. the seat of peevish humour. 

CAPEROILIE, 8. Heath pease, Orobus 
tuberosus, Linn. Clydes. ; the Knapparts 
of Mearns, and Carmele^ or Carmylie of the 
Highlands. 

“ Carameile or Capercilss — the root so much used in 
diet by the ancient Caledonians. ” Stat. Acc. (Lanark) 
XV. 8 , — Caperciles must be an eri’or of the press, as no 
such word is known. 

CAPERONISH, Good, excellent ; gene- 
rally applied to edibles,* Lanarks., Edin'. 

Tout, keper-en^ signifies to do or make a thing ac- 
cording to rule ; from kcpet\ norma. But probalny it 
was originally applied to what was showy or elegant ; 
from Fr. chaperon^ 0. Fr. caperon^ a hood worn in high 
dress or on solemn occasions. 

CAPES, 8. pL 1, The grains of corn to which 
the husk continues to adhere after threshing, 
and which appear uppermost in riddling, 
Loth, 

2. The grain which is not sufficiently ground ; 
especially where the shell remains with part 
of the grain, ibid. 

Wi’ capes, the mill she gard them ring. 

Which i’ the uook became a bing ; 

Then Gooelie wi’ her tentie paw, 

Did capes an’ seeds the gothor ca’ ; 

A pockfu’ neist was fatten’d woel, 

seetls, an’ capes, the other meal. 

Morisuiis Poems, p, 110. 

3. Flakes of meal, which come from the mill, 
when the grain has not been thoroughly 
dried, S. B. They are generally mixed with 
the seeds for the purpose of making soivens 
or flummery. 

This is evidently the same with Capes, eai-s of 
corn broken off in threshing. North. ” Gl. Grose. 

CAPE-STANE, s, 1. The cope-stone, S. 

2. Metaph. a remediless calamity. 

Our bardie’s fate is at a close ; — 

The last sad cape-stane of his woes ; 

Poor Mailie’a dead ! Burns, iii. 81. 


CAPIDOCE, Capydois, «. 

“ vij capidocis of veliiet.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1548, V. 
20. dapydois, ibid. V. 17. 

Teut. ka 2 )pe, a hood— (Belg. kapie, a little hood) an<l 
dosB-eti, vestire duplicibua ; q. “a stuffed h(X)d” or 
“cap?” 

In Aberd. a cap, cenorally that of a boy, as for ex- 
ample what is called “ a hairy cap,” still receives the 
name of Capie-dossie, 

CAPIE-HOLE, 5 . A game at taw, in which 
a hole is made in the ground, and a certain 
lino drawn, called a strand, behind which 
the players must take their stations. The 
object is, at this distance to throw the bowl 
into the hole. He who does this most fre- 
quently wins the game. It is now more 
generally called the HoUy Loth. But the 
old designation is not yet quite extinct. 

The game, as thus described, seems nearly the same 
with that in England called chuck-farthing. It is 
otherwise played in Angus. Three holes are made at 
equal distances. He, who can first strike his bowl 
into each of these holes, thrice in succession, ^ns the 
game. There it is called capie-hole, of by abbreviation 
capie. 

“0 but you people of God (like fools) would have 
your stock in your own hand ; but and yo had it, yo 
would soon debush it, as your old father Adam di<l : 
Adam got once his stock In his own hand, but he soon 
played it at the Capic-hole one morning with the Devil 
at two or three throws at the game.” A. Peden s 
Sermons, entitled 77te Lord's Truiupet, p, 30, 

CAPYL, Capul, s, a horse or mare. 

The cagearo callis fui’tli Jiis capyl with crakkis wele cant. 

Long, Virgil, 238. a. 60. 

“ And hark ! what capid nicker’d proud t 
Whose bugil gae tliat blast T 

Jamieson's Popular Ball, i. 233. 

For he seeth me that am Samaritan sue faietli and his 
felow, 

On my capie that hyglit Caro, of mankyiul I toke it. 

Pierce Ploughman, F. 92. b. 

It is also written capul, V. Nichek, v, 

CapeAl, capie, id. Cliauccr. 

Gael, capall, a horse or mare, C. B. keffyl; Ital. 
Hisp. cavallo, Fr. cheval, (>erm. gaul, Belg. gugl, a 
horse ; Ir. kappal, a mare, Ital. cavalla, Fr. mvak ; 
Sclav, kohila, Pol. kobela, Boliein. kohyla. Hung, kaha- 
lalo, id. Tliese seem all derived from Gr. xa/iaXX?;?, 
Lat. cahallus, a sumpter-horse. 

Capilmute, Oabalmutb, Cattelmute, 8 , 
The legal form or action by which the 
lawful owner of cattle that have strayed, or 
been carried off, proves his right to them, 
and obtains restoration. 

“In hie capite, traditur forma per quam catalla so- 
lent haymohaldari, §eu rei vindicatione repeti, iier 
eorum veriim Dominum ; cuju3ino<li forma controve- 
siae vulgo appcllatur capihnute, cabalmute vel cattel- 
miUe: Nam mote vel signilicat placitum, querelam 
litem, sen actionem, ut Mona Placiti, The Mute hill of 
Scone," Quon. Attach, c. 10. Not. 

Gael, capull, signifies a horse, and inota is rendered a 
mount. But botli these terms are used with too much 
restriction to express the sense conveyed by the com- 
pound. I therefore prefer the etymon given by Du 
Gange, from L. B. capitate, or caitals-nm, and mute, or 
as in L. B. muta, curia conventus. 
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(JAPITANE, 3. Captain, Fr. 

“ Petitiono by the lieutenant colonellis and majoris 
of the annio who had companies, deayring the pay of 
aue capitane,'* Acts. Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V. 429. 

CAPITANE, 8. Caption, captivity. ' 

“Sone efter the faderis [the Senate] convenit, and 
fell in syndry comniunicationis concernyng the capUane 

. of Caratak.^ Bellend. Cron. B. iii. c. 16. CaptimtatCi 
Boeth. 

C APITE BERN, a kind of cloak or mantle, as 
would seem, with a small hood. 

“Item, be Androu Balfoure, fra Will, of Kerkettil, 
two eliie and ane halve of blak, for a clok and capite 
hf‘m for the Queen, x»rice elne 36 s. sura 4 : 10 : 0.“ 
Borth wick’s Brit. Antici. p. 138. 

Fr. capHte^ “a little hood ; heme, a kind of Moorish 
g^ient, or such a mantle which Irish gcntlewoineii 
weare ; ’* Cotgr. 

CAPLEYNE, 8. “A steylle capleyne” a 
siimll helmet. 

A habergione vndyr iiis gowne lie war, 

A steylle capteuue in his bone I Imt mar. 

Wallace, iii. 88. MS. 

Wachter mentions Genn. kaepleln as a dimin. from 
happe., teguraentura capitis. 

CAP-NEB, B, The iron used to fence the toe 
of a shoe; synon. Neb^-cap, Ettr. For. i.e. a 
cap for the neb or pomt. 

Cap-out. To drink cap-out^ In drinking to 
leave nothing in the vessel, S. 

“Drink clean rap-out, like Sir Hildebrand. — But 
take care o’ your young bluid, and gang nae near Rob 
Roy !” Rob Roy, iii. 42. V. Copout. 

Clean-cap-out, drinking deep, S. 

— We mav swig at dean-cap-out 
Till sight aiul siller fail us. 

Pich'n's Poems, i. 92. 

CAPPER, . 9 . Apparently cup-bearer ; a per- 
son in the list of the kinefs household ser- i 
vants. Pitscottic, Ed. 17(38, p. 204. In 
Ed, 1814, Copperis. V. Copper. 

CAPPER, 5. A spider, Mearns. 

From roppe, the latter [mi’t of the A.*S. name (V. 
Atlercop); unless it should be viewed as a ludicrous 
name, l>orrowed, because of its rax>aciou8 mode of liv- 
hig, from Caper, a ijirato, or Capper, v, to seize. 

To CAPPER, V, a. To catch, to seize, to lay 
hold of, in general ; particularly applied to 
the capture of a ship, Ang. V. Cap, v. a. 

Belg. kaper, Su.-G. kajyare, a pirate, are evidently 
allied. The later, rendered by Ihrc, pirata, latro iia- 
valis, is now the term used in Sw. for a privateer. 
But this is only a secondary sense ; and indeed, the 
Idea of privateering would almost sccni to have Ijeen 
borrowe<l from that of piratical roving. 

CAPPIE, Cap-Ale, s, A kind of beer be- 
tween table-beer and ale, formerly drunk by 
the middling classes ; which seems to have 
been thus denominated, because it was 
customary to hand it round in a little cap 
or quaich, S. 


CAPPIE, 8. [A grapnel.] ' 

Having remained at the last buoy ij, they then 
heave up the cappie by the buoy-rojpe.” Agr. Surv. 
Shctl. The Reporter does not explain the meaning of 
cappie 

To CAPPILOW, V, a. To distance another 
in reaping. One who gets a considerable 
way before his companions on a ridge, is said 
to cappilow them ; Roxb. In an old game 
the following phrase is used : “ Kings, 

Queens^ Cappilow^ 

This term would seem to be softened from Dan. 
kaploeh-er, to run with emu^tion, to strive, to contest 
in speed ; kaploeb, comx)etition, a contest in running ; 
from kapp-er, to contend, and loeb, a race, loeb-er, to 
run. Or the last syllable may be from lov, praise ; as 
denoting that he who cappiloios another, carries off the 
honour of the strife. 

Isl. kappe signifies a heA), a champion. Thus in the 
hrase mentioned, the conqueror in the ra.co, or, per- 
aX)S in a more general sense, the champion, is con- 
joined with those invested with royal dignity, 

CAPPIT, adj. 1. Crabbed, ill-humoured, 
peevish, S. 

Quha ever saw, in all their life, 

Twa cappit cairlis mak sik ane stryfe ! 

Philotns, S. P. R., iii 37. 

Figlit your fill, sin ye are grown 

Sao uuco^ crous and oappii, 

Pi>em8 in the Buchan J>ialect, p. 9. 

“There is matter to win credite in Court ; he is the 
Kings man, an honest man, a good peaceable minister 
that goes that way ; and they are seditious, trouble- 
some, cappet, factious against the King, as means or 
reasons in the coiitraro.’° Melvill’s MS. p. 3(K). 

[2. Twisted, bent, as happens to green wood 
on exposure to heat, Ayrs.] 

A. Bor. coppet, “saucy, malapert, peremptory,” 
Ray. Isl. keppin, contentious, from kapp, contention, 
kepp-ant, to contend. 

CAPRAVEN, s, Capr'avens^ the hundretli, 
conteining 120, xx 1.” Rates, A. 1611. 

Perhaps corr. from Teut. kappruyn, Belg. kaproen, 
a hood. Isl. kapruyn, cucuUus, caputium cum coUari. 

CAPREL, .9. A caper. 

Sik a mirthless musick tlieir minstrels did make, 

Wliilo ky cast caprels behind with their heels; 

Little rent to their tyme the town let them take 
But ay tommeist redwooil, & raveld in their reels. 

Pohvart Fly ting, Watson's Coll. iii. 22. 

To “cast raprels behind, ” evidently means, to fling; 
Fr. capriole, “a caper in dancing ; also, the sault, or 
goat’s leap, done by a horse,” Cotgr. Both the alli- 
teration and the sense require that retU and tommeist 
should be read, teM and rammeist, 

CAPROWSY, «, 

Thou held a burch lang with a borrowit gown, 

And an caprenosy barkit all with sweit 

Evergreen, it 68. st. 20. 

Tills Ramsay renders, “ an upper garment.” But 
it has been expl. with more propriety, “ a short cloak 
furnished with a hood,” Gl. Sibb. 

“ From Fr. cappe-rosin, a red-coloured short cloak, 
with a cowl or hood, occasionally to cover the head.” 
Chron. S. P. ii. 29, N. Or perhaps from cape, id. and 
rovye, red. Su.-G. karpus, a cowl. 
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To C APSTRIDE, v. a. To drink In place of 
anothef, to take the vessel containiilg liquor, 
when it is going round, instead of him to 
whom it belongs, 8. from Cap, q. v., and E. 
stride. 

This term is retained in a proverb, which must haye 
originated with one whose mind had been greatly de- 
based by the habit of intemperance : Better he cuckold 
iha>n capHtriddeiit Roxb. 

CAPTAIN, s, A name given to the Grey 
Gurnard, on the Frith of Forth. 

“Triffla Oumardus^ Grey Gurnard ; Cromier, — It is 
known oy a variety of other names, as Captain^ Hard- 
headf*' &c. Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 14. V. Croon kr. 

CAPTION, 8. The obtaining of any thing 
that is valuable or serviceable ; a lucky 
acquisition; Aberd. 

L. B. captiOf synon. with Prisa ; Du Cange. 

* CAPITVITY, 8, Waste, destruction; as, 

It’s a’ gane to captivity Roxb. 

CAPTIUER, 8. A captor, one who leads 
into captivity. 

“ Now they who did slay with the sword, are slanc 
by the sword ; and the captiuers are captived.” Forlx^s 
on the Revelation, p. 200. 

CAPUL, s. A horse. V. Capyl. 

CAPUSCHE, «. Apparently a woman’s 

hood. Ane sio capusche ; ” a hood made 
of sep, or woollen cloth ; Aberd. Keg. 

From Fr. copuce^ E. capomh, a monk’s hood ; whence 
the designation of Capuchin friai’s. 

CAR, the initial syllable of many names of 
places in the West and South of S., as Car^ 
etairSf Car^michael, Car-luke^ Car-laverocky 
Car^drosSy &c., signifying a fortified place. 

This has been generally viewed as ancient British ; 
as it most commonly occurs in that district which was 
included in the kingdom of Strathclyde. Mr. Pinkerton 
seems to tliink that it may have had a Goth, origin, 
from kioi\ luous, “because, as Caesar tells, the Belgic 
fortitied towns were made in groves.” He gives many 
instances of the use of Car in names of places, and of 
people, among the Scythians. Enquiry, i. 220. 

Perhaps neither Scythians nor Celts have any 
exclusive right to this term. It may ha viewed as com- 
mon to many ancient nations. C. B. cocr, signified 
a city, one of that description which was known in 
early times, a castle, a fort, or place surrounded with 
a wall, pallisades, or a rampart. Gael, cathair^ a city, 
must viewed as the same word, pronounced q. cair, 
n^p kiricUhy which occurs in the nkmes of several cities 
in Palestine, was a Phenician word, denoting a city ; 
hence Kiriath-aepher^ the city of writings or records, 
Kiriath-arhat the city of four, &c. C. B. caered^ is the 
wall of a city. Were not caenvaith^ signifying a forti- 
fication, viewed as compounded of caer and ywaith^ wo 
might remark its similarity to kiruith. Thex’e was not 
onty a Kir in the country of Moab, Isa. xv. 1, but 
another in Media, 2 Kings xvi. 9% The term in both 
places is expl. os signifying a city. This, however, ho.*? 
a different orthography, being written with jod, Tp. 
In Hob. it means a wally the primary sense given by 


Owen to C. B. caer ; in Phenician, it is a city. The 
close affinity of these senses is obvious. The Heb. verb 
mp karal^ occurrit, in Pielj signifies contignavit ; h6n<;p 
it is applied to building, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 11 ; Neh. ii. 
8, &c. 

According to Wachter, Kar is a verbal noun, formed 
from ker-erif vertere, signifying the act of turning or 
tossing. V. Cur. 

CAR, Caar, «, A sledge, a hurdle, 8. 

Scho tiik him wp with outyn wordia mo, 

And ou a caar wiilikly tliai him cast. 

Wallace, ii. 260. MS. Ir. carr, Id. 


CAR, Ker, adj. 

S. 


1. Left, applied to the hand, 


2. Sinister, fatal. 

“You’ll go a car gate yet;” given as equivalent to 
“You’ll go a gi'ay gate yet,” S. Prov, ‘‘Both these 
signify you will come to an ill end.” Kelly, p. 380. 

Car-hanbit, Carry-Hanbit, adj, 1. Left- 
handed, S. 

If you meet a car-handit, i.o. a left-handed person, 
or one who has flat soles, when you are settiiig out on 
a journey or excursion, there is no doubt that it will 
prove al)Oi’tivo, Upi). Clydes. 

2. Awkward, Galloway. V. Ker. 

Car-sham-ye, inierj. An exclamation used, 
in the game of Shinticy when one of the 
antagonists strikes the ball with the club in 
his left hand, Kinross. 

Perhaps a wish that the stroke given may prove 
ineffectual, or a mere sham., because of the person’s 
unfairly using the car hand. Gael, syeamh-aim, how- 
ever, signifies to reproach. 

CAR,* s, pL Calves, Mearns. V. Caure. 

CARAFF, 8, A decanter for holding water, 
S., a word which does not seem to be used 
in E. 

“ Fr. caro/Py petite Ixmtoillc de verre de forme ronde, 
propro pour verscr h Ix^ire, et qii’ on sert sur une sou- 
coupo. Diet. Trev. Cttrq//b, vox Italica, 

phiala, ampulla vitroa ; Du Cange, p. 40. 

CARAGE. V. Arage. 

CARAI.YNGIS, s. pi. Dancings. 

Fair ladyi.s in ringis, 

Kiiychti.s in caralynyia, 

Bayth ilansis and singls ; 

It semyt as sa. 

HoulatCy iii. 12. MS. 

Or, perhaps it includes both sinring and dancing by 
the same persons, which seems to nav6 Ijeen anciently 
in use. It is sometimes written karrclhjny. 

Your hartis likis best, so I denyne, 

Tn ydlines to rest aboue al thyng, 

To tak your lust, and so in karrellyng. 

JJoug, Virgily 299. 36. V. Cauoi^ewyn. 

It is surprising that Mr. PinkeHon should give this 
word as not untferatood ; especially as it is evidently 
the same used by Chaucer. , 

Was never non, that list better to sing, 

Ne lady lustier in carolling. 

Chau, Tern. T. v. 16813 

Fr. caroll-er, to dance, to revel ; carolle, a kind of 
dance, wherein many douce together, Cotgr. Ital. 
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cnroUit a l>all. The original word is Arm. corol, a 
<latice, danse publique, danse en rond ; Bullet. 

CARAMEILE, «. The name of an edible 
root. V. Carmble. 

CARAVAN, s. 1. A covered travelling cart 
without springs, S. 

Such a waggon as is used for transporting 
wild beasts, S. 

To CARB, Garble, v. n. To cavil, Aberd. 

Carh micht appear to be merely a corr. of the E. v. 
to Carpf io. But Isl. karp-Uy si^itios obgamiire, an<l 
karpy contentio ; Haldotaon. vcrel renders the 8, 
Jactantia, vaniloquentia ; giving yarp as syiion. 

CARB, Carabin, s. A raw-boned loquacious 
woman, Upp. Clydes. 

C. B. carhivl signifies clumsy, awkward, and rarn^ a 
raggamuffin. Perhaps, from the use of our word in 
the latter form, it has originally been a cant military 
term, borrowed from the form of a enrahine, and the 
noise made by it ; or from the Fr. 8. as also signifying 
one who used this instrument. 

To CARBERRY, v. w. To wrangle, to argue 
perversely ; communicated as a Garioch 
word. 

CARBIN, Cairban, Caufin, s. The bask- 
ing Shark, Squalus maximus, Linn. V. 
Sail-fish. 

C ARC AT, Carket, Carcant, s. 1. A neck- 
lace, E. carsanet, 

Thair collars, carcatSy and hals lH*i<ls. — 

jMaitlaiul PoeinSy p. 327 . 

2. It is also used for a pendant ornament of 
tlie head. 

Vpon thair forohrows thny (lid heir 
Targais and tablets of trim w<ark.s, 

Pendants and mm<r} ^.?.sliiiiiiig cleir, 

With pluinagis of gitie sparks. 

Wrt/san’.s Coll.y ii 10. 

3. Still used to denote a garland of flowers 
worn as a necklace, S. 

“There’s a glen where wc used to make carket s when 
we were herds ; and he’ll no lot the childer pluck so 
mucdi as a gowan there.” — “Garlands of flowers for 
the neck. ” N. Discipline, iii. 26. 

To OAROEIR, V, a. To imprison. 

“ 'I'his Felton had beiii tuyse carceired >)y the Duke 
[of Buckinghame] ; and now, whether out of privat 
spleen, or pretending the commoun gootl of the king 
and state, he resolved to eommitt this Roman-lyk 
fact.” (Gordon’s Hist. Karls of Sutherl., p. 406. 

L. B. carcer-arcy in carcerem conjicere ; Du Cange. 

CARGUDEUGH, adj. Intimate, Gl. Picken, 
Ayrs. V. CuRciiDDOcri. 

To CARD, Vn a. To reprehend sharply; To 
^ one a carding^ of tho same meaning, 

Perhaps from the use of cards in teasing, or from 
caird a tmker, used also for a scold. 


CARDINAL, 8. A long cloak, or mantle, 
worn by women, S. ^ 

“ Wearied of barred plaids, they betook themselves 
to Stirling ones, and now duffle cardtnala begin to have 
the ascendant.” P. Kirkmichael, Banffa, Statist. Acc. 
xii. 468. 

This, I suppose, has been originally confined to one 
of scarlet, and received its name from the dress worn 
by the Cardinals of Rome, Thus Fr. cardinaliaiy red; 
in a red or scarlet habit, such as Cardinals wear, Cotgr. 

To CAKDOW, OuRDOW, v. a. To botch, to 
mend, to patch, as a tailor, Tweedd. 

This term has great appearance of a Fr. origin, and 
may have primarily denoted the work of a cobbler ; from 
cuiry leather, and duirey to fasliion, to frame. Doubevy 
however, signifies to trim, and its compound addotth-fn'y 
to patch. 

Cardower, 8, A botcher or mender of old 
clothes, Ayrs. V. Curdoo. 

CARDUI, 8* A species of trout in Loch- 
leven, apparently the char. 

The following description has been transmitted to 
me." “It is round-shouldered; the most beautiful in 
colour of all the trout species in our waters, without 
scales ; dark olive on the liack ; the sides spotted ; the 
belly a livid red ; and tho under-fins of u beautiful 
crimson edged with a snow white. It is a rare fish. 
We seldom catch above a pair in a season.” 

As tlio term Camdui is now unknown on Lochleven, 
it is probable that it is an error of the press in Sib- 
bald’s Prodromus, and that it should have been Car 
dui. 

To CARE, V, a. To rake, &c. V. Cair. 

* To CARE, V. a. To regard, to care for. 

— “ He will aither have it, or els fight with you — for 
he cares you not in his just quarrel.” Pitscottie’a 
Cix>n., p. 301. 

* To CARE, V. n. Always accompanied with 
the negative ; as, I dirma care to gang wi’ 
you a uit,” I have no objection to go, &e. 
“ He waclwa [hae] cared to hao strucken 
me,” he seemed disposed to have done so, S. 

It has been supposed that the v. as thus used, sig- 
lufics, “ not to l>e inclined.” But I apprehend that it 
merely signifies that it would cause no care, pain, or 
regict, to the person to go, to strike, &c. 

Even Irish Teague, ayont Belfast, 

WadiM cars to spear about her, &c. 

Skinner's Lizzy Liberty y Misc, P., p. 169. 

I see you’ve read my harae-spun lays, 

And iixidna care to soun’ nw praise. 

Cock's Simple Strains^ p, 86, 

To Care p. n. She cai^d na hy^ she took 
no interest, she was totally indifferent, S. 

A* that coud be done, to please her, 

Ilka wile the swain coud try, 

Whiles to flatter, whiles to tease her ; 

But, olake 1 she car^d na 

Picken' 8 Poeinsy i. 189. 

CARE-BED-LAIR, a disconsolate situation; 
q. “ lying in the bed of care.” 

Her heart was like to loup out at her mou*, 

In care-bed lair for three long hours she lay. 

Pose's Peienore, p. 66. 
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Care bed is a phrase of considerable antiquity, being 
used by Tjjomas of Erciidoune. 

Thre yer in care bed lay 
Tristrem the trewe he bight. 

Sir Tristremy p. 73. 

Perhaps it deserves to be mentioned, that Isl. koer^ 
is thus defined by Olaus ; Cum aliquis ex diutumo 
morbo in lecto detinetur et tabcscit ; Lex. Run. 

Also [Isl.] kioer^ -koevy lectus aegrotantium, Dan. 
ttygeaenffy synon. “a sick-bed.” 

CARECAKE> Caroakb, s. A kind of small 
cake baken with eggs, and eaten on Yule-- 
day in the North of S. Ker-caiky Gl. Sibb. 
Some retain this custom, apparently from 
superstition ; others, especially young people, 
merely from the love of frolic. 

A kind of small cake baked with eggs, and 
eaten on Fastem^s een in different parts of 
S. Kercaiky Gh Sibb, 

‘‘The dame was still busy broiling mr-cakea on the 
girdle, and the elder girl, the half-naked mermaid 
elsewhere commemorated, was preparing a pile of 
Findhom haddocks, (that is, . haddocks smoked with 
^een wood) to be eaten along with these relishing 
provisions.” Antiquary, ii. 278. 

“ Never had there been such slaughtering of capons, 
and fat geese, and bam-door fowls, — never such boiling 
of rcesSd hams, — never such making of car -cakes and 
sweet scones, Ac.” Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 285. 

“ OarcakeSy car-sconesy pancakes ; literally, redemp- 
tion-cakeay or ransom cakes, such as were eaten on 
Easter Sunday,” &o. Gl. Antiquary. 

In the South of S. the Carecakey or Ker-cniky is made 
of blood and oatmeal, and prepared in a frying-pan. 
Hence called a Blude-kercakc, 

Blood-Keuoake, a. 

“ Dear, dear bairns, what’s asteor ? Ilout fy ! — ye’ll 
crush the poor auld body as braid as a blood- kercake. ” 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 277. 

As Germ. Iwr, signifies satisfaction, and Care Sonday 
is nearly connected with the passion of our Saviour ; 
it is not improbable that the mixture of blood in the 
cake had a superstitious reference to Iiis atonement for 
sin in his sufferings. 

While Care-cake is the word used in Angus, skair- 
scon is the denomination in Meanis and A])erd. 

An intelligent correspondent has remarked to me, 
that Faaterii's ccw, on which these cakes are baked, is 
the same with Pancuke-d<^ in England, For univer- 
sally in E. pancakes are*l>aked on Shrove-Tuesday ; 
whence he reasonably concludes, that the rospoctivc 
customs in both countnes must be traced to the same 
orimn. 

He adds, however, that in Meams and Aberd. Fas- 
t€m]d een does not always fall on the same day with 
Shrovo-Tue^sday ; as it is regplated, in the north, by 
the age of the moon, according to the following 
rhyme 

First comes Candlemas, 

And syne the new Menu ; * 

And the first Tyisclay after 
Is Fttstern’s een. V’’. Skaiu-scon. 

* The pronunciation of the word Moony Aberd. 

Bourne observes, that cakes were baked in honoiir 
of the Virgifi’s lying-in ; but that there is a canon of 
the Council of Trullus, prohibiting the use of any such 
ceremony j “ because it was otherwise with her at the 
birth of our Saviour, than with all other women.” 
Brand’s Popul. Antiq., p. 204. V. next word. 


CARE SONDAY, according to Bellenden, 
that immediately preceding Good Friday ; 

• but generally used to signify the fifth in 
Lent; S. 

“ Thus entrit prince James in Scotland, & come on 
Cart Sonday in Lentern to Edinburgh,” Bellend. 
Cron, B. xvii. c. 1. Dominicae pasaionis obviam, 
Boeth. 

Marshall takes notice of the use of this designation 
among the English, the ohl people at least who reside 
in the country ; observing also, that tlie name of Karr 
Friday is given in Germany to Good Friday, from the 
word karCy which denotes satisfaction for a crime. 
Momini me dudum Icgisse alicubi in Alstedii operibus, 

diem illam Veneris, in qua passus est C!hristus, 

Gennanice dici ut Gate Freyj^t ita Kai'v Freytag quae 
satisfactionem pro mulcta significat. Certe Care vel 
Carr Sunday non prorsiis inauditum est hodiemis 
Anglia ruri saltern inter senes degentibus. Obsei-v. in 
Vers. Anglo-Sax., p. 536. 

Su.-G. kaerusannadagy is used in the same sense ; 
dominica quinta jejunii magiai ; Ihre, 

This name may have been imposed, in reference to 
the satisfaction made by our Saviour. Some, however, 
understand it as referring to the accusations brought 
against him on this day, from Su.-G. kaercty to com- 
plain. V. Kaeruy Hire. 

It is prolmble that the name of the bread called 
carcakesy still used by the vulgar in Ang., has had the 
same origin, although the use of it is now transferred 
to Christmas. V. Carlixos. 

It is also written Cair Sonday . — “Betuixt this & 
Cair Sonday,'' Aberd. Reg. A, 1538, V. 16. 

CARE’S MY CASE, woeful is my plight, 
Aberd, 

CARF, 5. A cut in timber, for admitting 
another piece of wood, or alhy other sub- 
stance, Dumfr. A.-S. cearf-ariy secarc, 
whence E. to carve; Teut. kerf, crena, 
incisura. 

To CARFUDDLE, v. a. To discompose, to 
rumple, Strathmore; synon. Curfuj^e* 

The latter part of the word seems allied to Tout. 
futsel-en, agitarc, facitare ; or Isl. fU-ay leviter attin- 
gerc. For the initial syllable V. the particle Car. 

To CARFUFFLE, r. a. To disorder, to 
tumble, to crease. 

Cakfuffle, Cuufuffle, 8, Trcmor, agita- 
tion, South of S, 

“Ye maun ken I was at the shirra’s the day ; — and 
wha fluid come whirling there in a post-chaise, but * 
Munkbarns in an unco car/ujle — now it’s no a little 
thing that will tnako his honour take a chaise and 
post-horses twa tlays riniiin. ’ Antiquary, ii. 128. 

In tlie Gloss, to this work the orthography is Cur- 
fujjle. V. CuRFUFPrj?, v. 

*“Weel, Robin,’ said his helpmate calmly, ‘ye 
needna put yourael into ony carfufflt about the matter ; 
ye sliall hae it a’ your ain gate,’ ” Petticoat Tales, • 

I 333. 

To CARFUMISH, CuRFiJMiSH, r.a. 1. To 
diffuse a very bad smell, Fife. 

2. To oveqx^wer by means of a bad smell, ibid. 
Forscomfisy synon. 
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Tlie latter part of the word seeins to be allied to Fr. 
fumeuXy — Bmoky, and 0. E. feumishhigt the ordure 
of a deer. But how shall we account for the firSit 
syllable ? A cmur furne^^y smoked to the very core, 
might appear rather strained. 

OARGE. To cargcy in charge, in possession. 

For worthi Bruce his hart was wondyr sar, 

He had leuer haiflf had him at his largo, 

Fre till our croun, than off fyne gold to cargCy 
Mar than in Troy was fund at Grekis*wan. 

• Wallace^ viii. 396. MS. 

O. Fr. cargv^ery is useti in the same sense as charger, 

CARY ARE, A conveyor, one who removes 

a thing from one place to another by leger- 
demain. 


In come japane the Ja, as a Jiiglourc, 

With castia, and with oantolia, a quynt caryare. 

He gart thame see, as it seniyt, in the samyn houro, 
Hunting at herdis, in holtis so haire ; 

Sonne sailand on the see fwdiippia of tonre ; 

Bemia batalland on burd, bryni as a bare ; 

He cond carye the coup of the kiugis des, 

Syne levo in the atede 
Bot a blak bunwedo. 

, IIoul(Ue,y iii, 11. 

Fr. chari-eVy to carry. 


CARIE, adj^ Expl. ^^soft like flummery.” 

‘‘He’s of a carie tem{>er 8. Prov., “spoken of 
those who are soft and lazy.” Kelly, p. 173. 

Perhaps originally the same with E. cfuinjy cautious. 


CARYBALD, 

Quhen kissis nio th.at caryhahl, 

Kyndillis all my sorow. 

• Maitland PoeniSy p. 48. 

Dunbar uses a variety of words ending in aid ; which 
I am inclined to consider as a corr. of the Fr. termina- 
tion eauy instead of which el was anciently used. 
Thus caryhald may be from Fr. charavely or charaveaUy 
a l>eetle ; esiweially as the person is previously com- 
pared to a bum-bee, a drone, a 8cori)ioii, &c. 


CARIN’, adj. or part, pr. Causing pain or 
care. 


Drinkiii’ to hand my entrails swack, 

Or drown a r«m/oon, 

1 gouff’t the bickers a’ to vrack. 

Whan e’er 1 saw yer croon 
O’ death tlie night. 

Tanuu's PoemSy p. 10. 

CARK, 8. A load. 

— “ That the said Agnes sail restore & deliuer again 
to the said Elizabeth ii tun of wad, a cark of alum, & 
a pok of nrndyr, or the price & avale tharof . ” Act. 
Audit. A. 1473, p. 31. 

“Foraue huiidrcth carkes of ke.lles at the entrie, ii 
d,, at the furthcoming ii d.” Balfour’s Pract. p. 87. 

This seems to signify a load, from Ital. CAirc-Oy a load, 
a burden. The term had been used in O. K. For 
Philcips mentions carl; aa denoting “a certain quantity 
of wooll, the thirtieth part of a saimlar.” 

Cotp*. expl. Fr. r.ailleSy “round beads, wherewith 
Frenchmen Jjlay at Trou-madame ; and whereof the 
Trou-madame is termed PasHe-caille,'^ 


CARKIN, Cauking, part. pr. 1. Expl. 
“ Scratching ; ” Galloway. 

His faith fu’ dog hard by, amu.sive stalks 
llie benty brae, slow, list’ning to the chirp 
O’ wandring mouse, or moudy’s carkin. hoK( 

Daxndson's Seasansy p. 62. 


♦I suspect that the proper sense is not expressed by 
the Gl. ; and that carkin is not used to d^ote 9cr(Uch* 
ingy but the grating sound occasioned by it. The 
word is undoubtedly the same with E. carky now re- 
stricted to a metaph. siraification, as denoting the 
grating effect of care. “Ilie origin is A.-S. cearc-iaw, 
crepitare ; also stridere, “ to crash or gnash, to creak, 
to make a noise, to charke, or (as in Chaucer’s lan- 
guage, to cAirifce Somiier. V/ Chirk, which is radi- 
cally the same. 

[2. Harassing, worrying: sometimes as an adj. 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile. 

Burnses Cot. ^tur. Night.^ 

Junius too fancifully derives Moes-G. karkary a pri- 
son from the vSaxon v. ; q. “a place of i\iQ gnoAthinq of 
teeth Gl. Ulph. It would have been more plausible 
to have deduced the name from the creaking of bolts 
and chains. 

CARKINING, «. A collar. 

A college of Cardinallis come syne in a ling, 

Tliat war cmnnu of kyud gif I rycht compt ; 

Wi'th ride [reid] hiittiH on heid in halo carkining. 

HoulatCy L 13. MS. V. Cabcat. 

CARL, Cairle, Carle, Carll, s. 1. A 
. -man. It is used in this general sense, S. B. 
Thus they not only say, “ a big carl,” but ^‘a 
little carl,” “ a rich carl,” &c. Hence the 
phrase a carl-cat,” a male cat. A. Bor. id. 

It deserves notice, that, analogous to this designa- 
tion of carl-caty there is another A. Bor. applied to the 
female, “A IKAmi-cat ; a Queen-cat; catus faeinina. 
That queen )vas used by the Sivxons to signifie the 
female sex appears in that Quern fugol was used for a 
hen -fowl.” Ray’s Coll. p. 81. 

This should rather bo guean^cat. For although it 
is the same word radically, the orthography qumn now 
marks a very different sense. 

We find the childish idea, that the man who gathered 
sticks on the sabbath-day was sentenced to impri- 
soned in the moon, as old as the age. of Henry sone. 
Speaking of the moon, he says ; — 

Her gite was gray and full of spottis blak, 

And on her breist ane cuirle paiiitit ful even, 

Bering a bushe of thornis on hi.s bak, 

Quhicii for his thelt micht clime no ner the heaven. 

Test. CreseidGy Chron. S. P.y i. 165. 

A.-S. early masculus, Isl. kivrly O. Teut. katrlty id. 

2. Man as distinguislied from a boy. 

Mr. Maepherson gives this as one sense of the word 
in Wyntown. But if thiw used, I have overlooked it, 
unless the passage, quowd sense 6, should be thus 
understood. 

3. A clown, a boor, a person of low extraction, 
S. A. Bor. 

Warnyd be the way wes he, 

ITiat the car/ta ras agayne the Kyng. 

Wyiitovniy ix. 4. 11. 

This refers to the insurrection of Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw, during the reign of Rich. II, of England. 

“Kiss a carlcy and clap a cark ; and that’s the way 
to tine a carle. Knock a carle.y and ding a carle ; and 
that’s the way to win a carle d"* Kelly’s Frov. p. 228. 

The word occurs in this sense in a curious passage 
in our old code. 

“ It is na way is leasum to him quha is convict to 
have deforcit ane woman, and to have defylit hir, 
thairefter to marie -her as his lauchful wife ; for gif 
that wer leasum, it micht happen, that cairles, and 
men of mean conditioun, micht be the cause or ooca- 
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sioun of ane pollution or ravishing, perpetuallie be 
, manage f^e ane maist honest [i.e. honourable or noble] 
woman ; and alswa ane filthie woman micht do the 
samin to the gentlest man, to the o^at shame of thome, 
thair parents and freindia.’*^ Balfour’s Pract. p. 510. 

A.-S. ceorlf a countryman, Isl. harU Belg. kaerle^ 

' Germ, kerly rusticus, Su»-G. kerl oc kenung^ pleba et 
princeps. * 

4. Hence, by a slight transition, it is used to 
denote one who has the manners of a boor. 

** Give a carle your finger, and he’ll take your whole 
hand,” — i.e. “ Suffer an unmannerly fellow to intrude 
upon you, and he will intrude more and moi'e. ” Kelly, 
p. 118. 

We learn from Kilian, that in O. Sax. kaerle had a 
similar sense ; Parum favens, panimque propitius 
Saxonum genti ; — q. d. Carolus, nempe Magnus illo 
Saxonum oomitor acerrimus ; qui Saxones sunjugatos 
Omni ratiqne Chris tiaiios facere couatua est. 

E. car let “a mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We 
now use churl ’ ’ J ohns. 

5. A strong man. In this sense It is used in 
Wallace, as synon. with churl. 

A Churll thai had that felloune byrdyngia bar j 

Excedandlye he wald lyft mekill mar 

Than ony twa that thai amang thaim fand. — 

Wallace, with that, apon the oak him gaif, 

Till his ryg bayne ne all in sondyr drair. 

The Carll was dede. Of him 1 speke no mar. 

B. ii. 29. 46. MS. 

** Ane of thir clannis wantit ane man to perfumis 
furth the nowmer, •& w<agit ane carll for money to de- 
bait thair actioun, howbcit this mart pertenit na thyng 
to thaym in blud nor kyndnea,” Bollcnd. Chron. B. 
xvi, c. 9. Immani cqrpore rusticus, Boeth. 

I gaed into the IVojan ha , 

E’en ben to their fireside ; 

To help your common cause, 0 Greeks ! 

Sic duels wad made you field. 

Far there was mony a stury carlj 
Wi’ bairds as stiff as bent. 

Poems in Ike Buchan Dialecty p. 11. 
Hei*e, however, the meaning is perhaps determined by 
the ejuthet. 

Germ, kerly has not only the sense of rusticus, imgaims, 
but is also rendered by Wachter, fortis, corpore robusto 
et animo virili praeditus. The name CharleSy or as it 
appears on his coins, Kar/y as given to Charlemagne, 
is supposed to refer to his great size and strength. 
These, at least, seem to bo viewed as having given 
occasion for this secondary use of the term. Hence 
Kilian thus defines it : Vir fortis et sti'enuus : Vir 
procorae staturae et grand is corporis : Qualein fuisse 
Carolum vrimurn serwunt. Sibb. says; “Hence he 
was calleu Karle magnus, latinized to Carolus.” But 
although “he was seven, or, as some say, eight feet 
high,” and “ exceeding strong,” according to Savage, 
“he had the title of a Great from his august and 
noble actions.” Hist. Germany, p. 56. And this is 
undoubtedly the truth ; for otherwise Carolus magnus 
would be a gross tautology. 

6. An old man, S. Carle, an old man, North.” 
Gl. Grose. 

Bath awld and yhoung, men and wywys, 

And sowkand barnys thar tynt thare lyvys. 

Thai sparyt nowther carl iia page. 

Wyntomriy viii. 11. 90. 

This, however, may be equivalent to. 

Bathe yhoung and awld, man and page. 

jm. 142. 

“The term early Sibb. says, “always implies an 
advanced period of life.” But from what has been 


already observed, it will appear that this assertion is 
unfounded. 

. Altlmugh we have no evidence that the word was 
early used in this sense in S., Ihre shews that it is of 
considerable antiquity among the Goths. As Su.-G. 
Isl. karly denotes an old man in general, it is used for 
a grandfather in the laws of Gotmand. * 

Carl-aoain. To play carl-again, to return a ^ 
stroke, to give as much as one receives, Ang. 

“ Play carle again, if you dare :” Sv Prov. ; “ Do not 
dare to offer to contest with me. Spoke by parents 
to stubborn children.” Kelly, p. 280. 

To Carl-again, V, n. To resist ; synon. to be 
camstairy ; to give a Bowland for an Oliver, 
Fife. 

From carl a strong man, and the adv. again. 

Carl and Cavel. V. Kavel. 

Carl-crab, the male of the Black-clawed 
crab. Cancer pagurus, Linn. 

‘ ‘ Cancer marinus vulgaris, the common sea-crab ; 
our fishers will it a Partan ; the male they call the 
Carle crab, and the female the Baulster crab.” Sibb. 
Fife, p. 132. 

Carl-doddie, 8. A stalk of ribgrass, Rib- 
wort plantain, S. Plantago lanceolata, Linn. 

If this be the true pronunciation, the plant may have 
received its name from carl an old man, and doddie, or 
doddedy bald ; as denoting its resemblance to a bald 
head, In Evergi’een it is Curldoddy, q. v, 

Cart^hemp, 8. 1. ^^The largest stalk of 

hemp,” S. A. Bor. ; that hemp which bears 
the seed, Gl. Grose. 

2. Used metaph. for firmness of mind, S. 

Come, Fi7'97i Resolve, take thou the van ; 

Tliou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man ! 

And let us mind, faint heart ne’er wan 
A lady fair, 

Wha docs the utmost that ho can, 

Will whyles do mair. 

Bums, iii. 371. 

This alludes to the S. Prov., “You have a stalk of 
carle hemp in you ; — spoken to sturdy and stubborn 
boys;” Kelly, p. 373. “ Male-hcrap,’* ibid. N. 

Carl-tangle, 8. The large tangle, or fucus, 
Mearns. 

The name has l)een supposed to originate from its 
being covered with different small pieces of fuci, es- 
pecially of a greyish colour, which give it the appear- 
ance of lioarincss or age. V. Cairn-tang lk. 

Carlage, adj. Churlish. 

Innocentllo scho salust on hir kn6 
This carlage man this foirsaid Colkelb^. 

Colkelbie Bow, F. ii. v. 613. V. CaRLISH. 

Carl’d, 2 ^art. pa. Provided with a male ; ap- 
plied to a hot bitch, Eoxb. 

Wlnlo gimin’ messins fought an’ snarled, 

— If she could get herself but cart'd, 

In time o’ need, 

She wi’ her din ne’er deav’d the warld, 

Ruickbie's Way -side Cottager, p. 177. 
A.-S. ceorl-ian, nuptum dari, “ to be given in mar- 
riage, to take a husband ;” Sonmer. 
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Carme, s. 1. a little man ; a diminutive 
from carle, S. 

I knew some poevisli clownish carlie ' 

Would make some noise k hurly burlie. 

Cleland's Poems, }>. 68. 

“Yet he was a fine, gabby, auld-farren early,'' 
Jounial from London, p. 2. 

.2. A term often applied to a boy who has the 
appearance or manners of a little old man, S. 

“ Andrew — settled into a little gash carlie, remark- 
able chiefly for a straightforward simplicity.” Sir A. 
Wylie, i. 40. 

Carlish, Cablicii, adj. 1. Coarse, vulgar. 

The pyet, with hir pretty <x)t, 

Fenyeis to sing the iiychtiiiplis not ; 

Bot echo can nevdr the corenat cloif. 

For harshiies of hir mrlick llirot. 

Dunhar^ Bannatyne Poems, p. 64. 

Huloet, in his Abcedarium, gives Carlyshe as synoii. 
with Chtu'lyshe, rustic. 

2. Rude, liarsh in manner, churlish. 

“Mr. Peter ■Blackburn our colleague was— a very 
good and learned man, but rude & carlish of nature.^’ 
SlelvilFs MS. p. 43. 

The Tiioni I wad a carlish kniclit, 

Oi' a holy cell maun dvio. 

Jamksm's Popular Ball., i. 236. 

Literally, one who, notwithstanding his riuik, has 
tile manners df a Ixioi', a churl. 

A.-S. ceoi'llr, vulgaris. Carlixh, is used in O. K. 
IKietry, and in that oeautiful poem, The Child of EUe, 
which has been claimed as S., in the sense of churlish, 
<lisoourteou8. 

Her fathir hath brought her a carlish knight, • 

Sir .John of the north countray e. 

Trust me, but for t)ie carlish kiiyght, 

T ne’er had fled from thee. . 

Percy* 8 Reliqites, i. 79. 84. | 

Carlwife, 8. A man who interferes too much 
in household affairs, a cotquean, Lanarks. ; *j 
from karl, a man, and wife^ a woman, as used 
in S., or perhaps as denoting a housewife. 

CARLIN, Carline, Carling, s. An old 
woman, S. 

Now sic the trottilms and trowiuie, 

Sa biisilie as scho is wowano, 

Bie a.s the mrling rraU.s : 

Begyle the bariie who is bot young. — 

Philotus, S. P. Prpr., iii. p. 15. 16. 
Then Colin said, The carline made it nice, 

But well 1 kent she cud it rightly dice. 

Ross's Ilelenore, p. 119. 

“ Crooked carlin, quoth the cripple to his wife ; ” S. 
Prov. Kelly, p. 78. 

. A contemptuous term for a woman, al- ' 
though not far advanced in life, S. 

And for hir wonlis was sa apirsniart, 

. I Into the nyrnphe I maid a bu.steous braid : 

Carlinc, (quod 1) quhat was yoiie that thou said ? 

Palice of Honour, iiL 73. 

Mr. Pinkerton renders this ^*ro(jue; ” but evidently 
from inadvertency. 

It is used in this sense by Ben Jonson in his Mag^ 
jietick Latly, 

Stint, Karlin ; He not heare, 

Confute her, Parson. Wi/rks, ii. 15. 


This is the only instance, which I have met with, 
of tlm use of this term by au E. writer, 

3. It ia used to denote a witch, Loth., Fife, 
Ayrs. 

[Tlie carlin claught her by the rump. 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Burns's Taifi Shan^er, ] 

“It is related, by the aged hinds and shepherds of 
the district, that, in ancient times a Carling, or witch, 
lived near the conic rocks on the northern verge of 
the Carlop dean, at the south end of the pass or glen. 
— She was frequently seen, it was said, at nights with 
a light on her broom, like spunkie, bounding and frisk- 
ing over the pass behind her curve from point to point ; 
and that hence the conic rocks got the name of the 
Carlina's Lotips ; the hill, dean, bum, and adjoining 
grounds, the Carlings-Loupa-Hill, Dean. &c,, since 
contracted to Carlops-HUl, Dean," ko. Notes to 
Pcnuecuik’s Tweedd. p. 116, 117. 

4. The name given to the last handful of corn 
which is cut down in the harvest-field, when 
it is not shorn before Hallowmas; S. B. 
When the harvest is finished about the ordi- 
nary time, it is called the Maiden. The 
allusion is to age ; as the term evidently re- 
spects the lateness of the harvest. 

G. Andr. renders Isl. karlinna, vira, as simply 
signifying a woman. In Edd, Saemund. kaerung 
occurs in the sense of focmina pleboia. Su.-G. kaor- 
ing, alias kaerUng, denotes au olu woman, anus. Ihre 
aumits, however, that by ancient winters it is used for 
a wife, or a woman of whatsoever age. It is evidently 
a dimin. from carl, formed by tho termination in, q. v, 
used for this purpose. 

Carlin - HEATHER, s. Fine -leaved heath, 
Erica cinerea, Linn,; also called Bell-heather. 

Carlin-sunday, 8. That preceding Palni- 
Sunday,or the second Sunday from Easter, S. 

“They solemnly renounce — Lammas-day, Whitsun- 
day, Candlemas, Beltan, cross stones, and images, fairs 
named by saints, and all the remnants of popery ; 
Yule, or Christmas, old wives fables and bye-words, as 
Palm-8unday, Carlin-Simday, the 29th of May, being 
dedicated by this generation to profanity ; Pasch- 
Sunday, Hallow-even, Hogmynac-night, Valentine’s 
oven,” &c. Law’s Meraorialls, p. 191, N. 

The 29th May refers to the restoration of Charles II, 

This is evidently the same with Care Sunday, It 
is called lx)th Care and Carle Sunday by English 
writers. In the Gl. to the La^icashirc dialect, caninga 
are defined to be, “peas Ixiiled on Care Sunday ; — i.e. 
the Sunday lief ore Palm-Sunday.” Li Holme's Acad- 
emy of Ai-mory, ** Carle Sunday," it is said, “is tho 
second Sunday before Easter, or the fifth Sunday from 
Shrove Tues(fay.” P. 130. V. Brad’s Pop. Antiq. 
4to, i. 95. V. Carlings. 

Carlinspurs, 8. pi. Needle furze or petty 
whin, Genista Anglica, Linn., S. B., q. the 
spurs of an old woman. 

Carlin -TEUCH, adj. As hardy as an old wo- 
man, S. B.; from carliny and teuchy tough. 

CARLING, 8. Tho name of a fish, Fife ; 
supposed to be the Pogge, Cottud Cata- 
phractus, Linn I 
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“ CataphractuB Shonfeldii, Anglia Septentrionalibus, 
a Poggc 4 I take it to be the fish the fishers call a 
carting,'* Sibb. Fife, p. 126. 

CARLINGS, 8. pi. Pease Mrsled or broiled, 
Ang. ; "according to Sibb. pease broiled 
on Care-Sunday.” 

There’ll be all the lads and the lasses, 

Set down in the midst of the ha, 

With sybows, and ryfarts, and cartings^ 

* That ore both sodden and ra. 

Ritson's S. SongSi i. 211. 

He expl. it, ** large grey pease,” Gl. 

They seem to have received this designation from 
Care in the term Care-Sunday. The same custom 
' prevails in Newcastle upon Tyne, and other places in 
the North of England. Mr. Brand has a curious 
paj^r on this custom. Popular Antiq. p. 325 — 330. 

This custom seems in former times to have been 
general in England. For PalsOTave has the following 
phrase ; parche pesyn as f^es vso in Lent.” B. 
lii. F. 312, b. 

Brand scorns to give the moat probable origin of the 
use of pease ^ this season : 

“In the Old Roman Calendar,” ho says, “I find* 
it observed on this day, that a dole is mode of soft 
Beans. I can hardly entertain a doubt but that our 
custom is derived from hence. It was usual amongst 
file Romanists to give away beans in the doles at 
funerals ; it was also a rite in the funeral ceremonies 
of heathen Romo. * Why we have substituted Pease 
I know not, unless it was because they are a pulse 
somewhat fitter to be eaten at this season of the year. ” 
Pop. Ant. i. 97, 98. 

He afterwards expresses himself still more forcibly. 
Having observed that, according to Erasmus, Plutarch 
held pulse (legumina) to bo of the highest efficacy for 
invoking the Manes^ lie adds : “ Ridiculous and absurd 
as these superstitions may appear, it.is yet certain that 
Carlings deduce their origin from thence.” Ibid. p. 
98, 99. 

Of the use of black beam in the Lem^t'ia of the 
ancient Romans, I have given an account under the 
ariicle Btliane, 

It ou^ht to have been observed, that the pease used 
as Carlings are steeped l>efore being fried. This has 
been explained by the author of Qiiadrageshnale 
SpirUuale, Paris, 1566, in this way, that as the fried 
beans denote the confession of our sins, the other cus- 
tom signifies that, “if we purijose to amend our 
faults, it is not sufficient barely to confess tliem at all 
adventure, but we must let our confession be in steepe 
in the water of meditation.” V. World of Wonders, 
p. 294. Running water is recommended as best for 
steeping them, as denoting the teares of the heart, 
which must ruiine and come even into the eyes.” Ibid! 

Brand further says on this subject, “ I know not why 
these rites were confined in the Calendar to the 12th 
of March,” Ibid. Can it solve this difficulty that, as 
beans wore employed in the rites oliserved for the 
purification of the dead, called Lemuria^ the Romish 
festival, in which beans were at first used, “ is 
marked in the Calendar as fixed to the twelfth of the 
ides of March ; and in like manner denominated “ the 
office for the dead Officium defunctorum generate 
pro fratribus et benefactoribus, et pro his qui in nostris 
cemeteriis sunt sepulti.” Brevianum Roman. Paris, 
A. 1619. 

CARMELE, Oarmylie, Carameil, e. 
Heath Pease, a root ; S. Orobus tuberosus, 
Linn. 

“We have one root I cannot but take notice of, 
which we call carmde : it is a root that grows in heaths 


and birch woods to the bigness of a large nut, and 
sometimes four or five roots joined by fibres ; it bears 
a green stalk, and a small red flower. i>io, speaking 
of the Caledonians, says ; Cerium cibi genus pai'aut ad 
omnia, ouem si ceperint quantum est uniuf fabae 
magnitudo, minimo esurire aut sitire solent. Cesar 
de Bel. Civ. lib. 3tio writes, that Valerius’s soldiers 
found a root called Chara^ quod admistum lactc mul- 
tam inopiara Icvabat, id ad similitudinem panis effioic- 
bant. 1 am inclined to think that our Carmels (i.el 
sweet root) is Dio’s cibi genus^ and Caesar’s Chara. I 
have often seen it dried, and kept for journeys through 
hills where no provisions couht be hod, I have like- 
wise seen it pounded and infused, and when yest or 
barm is put to it, it ferments, and m^oe a liquor more 
agreeable anil wliolesome than mead. It grows so 
plentifully, that a cart-load of it can easily l>e gathered, 
and the drink of it is very balsamic.” Shaw, App. 
Pennant’s Tour in S. 1769. p. 310, 311. 

** Carameil e or CapercileSf the Orobus tuberosus, 
being the root so much used in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians.” Statist. Acc. (Lanark.) xv. 8, N. 

Gael, cairmealf Heath pease ; Shaw. V. Knap- 

PARTH. 

C ARMIIjITANIS, 8, pi. The friars proj:)erly 
called Carmelites. 

— “And siclyko all and sindrie the croftis, tene- 
mentis, &c. pertoning to the brethrene predicatouris 
and freris Carmilitanis of Aberdenc.” Acts Ja. VI. 
1612, Ed. 1814, p. 520. 

CAKMUDGELT, part. adj. Made soft by 
lightning ; ajiplied either to a person or a 
tning, Ayrs, 

From C. B. cardaw^ to bring, or rather ctir-aw, to 
beat, to strike, and medhal^ mezal^ spft, tnezal-Ut to sof- 
ten. 

CARNAILL, Putrid. 

Na thing he had at suld haiff doyn him gud, 

Bot Inglissmen him seruit off carnaiU fud. 
lly.s warldly lyff desired the sustenance, 

Tliocht he it gat in coutrar off plesanco. 

Wallace, xi. 1348. MS. 

Fonner editors, not understanding the term, have 
made it careful. It is evidently from Fr. charongneux, 
“stinking, putrified, full of cannon Cotgr. For the 
Fr. termination eau, or eux, is often changed into aill 
or ell by our old writers. 

CARNAWIN’, Cuknawin’, a. A painful 
sensation of hunger, Kinross. 

The latter part of the term seems to claim affinity 
with the E. v. to gnaw. It would be to suppose rather 
an awkward compound to view the fii*8t syllable as 
formed from Fr. coeur, q. a gnawing at the. heart. 
Shall wo substitute E. core, id. ? A ravenous desire 
of food is denominated HearChungcr, q, v. It must bo 
admitted, however, that car, cor, or cur, seems to be 
frequently prefixed to words os on intensive particle. 
V. Cur. 

CARNELL, 8. A heap ; a dimin. . from 
cairn. 

“In this regioun [Gareoch] is ane camell of stanis, 
liand togiddir in maner of ane croun ; and ryngis 
(quhen thay ar doung) as ane bell. — Ane temple wes 
biggit (as sum men boleuis) in the said place, quhare 
mony auld ritis and superstitionis wer made to euill 
sprotis.” Bollend. Desor. Alb, o. 10. 
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CARN-TANGLE, $. The large long fucus, 
with roots not unlike those of a tree, cast 
ashore on the beach after a storm at sea, 
Abfercl. 

CARNWATH-LIKE, adj. 1. Having the 
appearance of wildness or awkwardness, S. 

Applied to what is distorted, S. ; synon. 
thrawn. An object is said to lie ver^ Cam-- 
%oath^like, when it is out of the proper line. 

Perhaps the phraseology might originate from the | 
wild appearance of the country about the village of 
Oamwath, especially in fonner times when in a far less 
cultivated state. 

Gakol-ewyn, 5. The name given, Perths, 
to the last night of the year ; because young 

f eoplc go from door to door singing carrols. 
n return for their services they get small 
cakes baked on purpose. 

To GARP, Caupe, V, a. 1. To speak, to 
talk ; to relate, whether verbally, or in 
writing. 

Our Eklrys we siilde follow of dot, 
llmt tliare tyme in wortu fict : 

Of thaiiie, that lyvyd wityously, 

Carjye wo, hot lityl, and that warly. 

Wyntown, iii. Prol. 26. 
iStory'8S to rode are delitabill, 

SuppofiB that thai bo nocht but fubill ; 

Than suld storyss that sutlifast wer, 

And thai wav said on gud inuner, 

Haue doubill plesance in horyug. 

The first plosaneo i« Uie carpinyy 
And the tothir the sufiistness, 

That schawys the thing rycht as it wes, 

Jiarbour, i. 6. MS. 

In this sense it is used in 0. E. 

For profit and for health 

Cnrpe I wold with contrition, and tliorfor I cam hither, 

F. Ploughmo n , Fol. 112, a. 

It is only in later times tliat the term has been used 
as denoting satirical speech or composition. 

2. To sing. 

Then aye he harped, and aye ho carjied, 

O'ill a’ the lordlings footed the tloor ; 

But an’ the nniMic was sac sweet, 

The groom had nae mind of the stable door. 

Minstrehy Bonier y i. 84. 

^*Carpf’dy sung.” N. It most probably denotes 
that modulated recitation, with which the minstrel 
w'as wont to accompany the tones of ins harp. 

This word seems to have no other ori^i than Lat. 
enrpOy to cull ; most probably introduced by monkish 
writers. 

Palsgrave expl. it by Fr. je cacquettc (I tattle) ; 
adding, “This is a farre northeni worde,” F. 181, b. 

Gaupino, s. Narration, O. E. iJ. V. the v. 

CAKIvALLES, 5. pL Carols, or songs, sung 
without and about kirks, on certain days; 
proliibitod by act of Parliament. 

“The dreggea of idolairie yit rcmaincs in divers 
I>airtcs of the realme, using of pil^imagoB to some 
chaiielles, welles, crocos, ana sik utTier monuments of 
Idolatrie : as also Ixj obseiwing of the festival dayes of 
the Sanctes, sumtiine named tneir Patrones, in sotting 


furth of bane-fyers, singing of CarralltSy within and 
about kirkes, at oei^aine seasons of the w>d ob- 
serving of sik uthera superstitious and Papistical rites. ” 
Ja. VI. 1581. c. 104. Murray. Cabalyngis and 
Gysar. , 

CARREL, 

“ Carrels, the peece, conteining 15 elnes, viij 1.” 
Rates, A. 1611. 

GARRICK, 5. 1. The wooden ball driven 

by clubs, or sticks hooked at the lower end, 
in the game of Sfiintiey Kinross, Perths. 

2. The old name for the game of Shinty^ Fife; 
still used in the eastern part of that county. 
Hence, 

Carrickin*, 8. A meeting among the boys 
employed as herds^ at Lammas, for playing 
at Shinty ; on which occasion they have a 
feast, ibid. 

TUARRIE, s. A two-wheeled barrow, Loth. 

“ Alexander then asked a loan of her carrie (two- 
wheclod barrow) ; witness said it was broke, but was 
answ'ered it would do all they wanted it for.” Cal6d. 
More. 20th July, 1820. 

* CARRIED, Cauryit, part. pa. 1. Applied 
to a person whose mind is in so abstracted a 
state, that he cannot attend to what is said 
to him, or to the business he is himself en- 
gaged in, S. 

2. In a wavering state of mind, not fully pos- 
sessing recollection, as the effect of fever, S. 

3. Elevated in mind, overjoyed at any event 
so as not to seem in full possession of one's 
mental faculties ; as, Jenny’s gotten an 
hcirscaip left her, and she’s just carryit 
about it.’^ Sometimes, carryit up in the air^ 
Roxb. 

• CARRIS, 8. Flummery, Wigtons. Sowens, 
or StceenSf in other counties. 

Evidently corr. from Gaol, cathbhrith, cathbruith, id. 
Shaw. 

I • This must be compounded of cath, pollard, husks, 
and bruith, boiled ; a very accurate description of the 
dish, q. “ boiled pollard.” 

GARRITCH, Caritcii, 1. The vulgar 
name for a catechism; more commonly in 
pi. car ritcheSy S. 

“ A blind woman, who ke^ a school in the next 
vilhvgc, — taught him the A, R, C, and the Mother’s 
Carritch, and the Proverbs.” Mem. of Magopico, p. 
5, 6. 

2. Used somewhat metaph. * 

Ye niak my Muse a dautit pet ; 

But gin she cou’d like Allan* 3 met, 

Or couthy cracks and hamely get 
Upo’ her caritch, 

Eithly wad I be in your debt 
A pint o' paritch. 

Ftrgu 8 $on *9 Poems, ii. 112, 
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■ 3. Often used in the sense of reproof. / gae 
him hie carritch; 1 reprehended him with 
severity; Ang. 

There can be little doubt that thia ia the sense in 
■which the E. word carriage is absurdly used. 

I wish I had been laid i’ my grave, 

When I got her to marriage 1 
For, the very first night the strife began, 

And she gat me my oarriage. 

Herd's Coll ii. 219. 

The only word I have met with, to which thia bears 
any resemblance, is IsL kuer^ libellus. But it may be 
' merely a corr. of the E. word. 

* Carrot, Applied, in composition, to the 
colour of the hair, S. ; as, carrot-head^ carrot- 
poyjj or poll. The Engliij^i use carroty as 
an adj. in this sense. 

Thy carrot~pow can testify 
That none tny father is but I. 

Mestoii'a PoenvSy p. 121. 

CARRY, A term used to express the 
motion of the clouds. They are said to have 
a great carry, when they move with velocity 
before the wind, 8. B. 

I min’, man, sin’ he used to speel 
A boon the carry ^ 

Or rade, a black, lU-shapen chiel 
Upo’ a Fairy. 

Picken's PoemSy 1788, p. 60. 

“The carry is now brisk from the west, inclining to 
thaw.” Caled. Mercury, Feb. 10, 1823. 

2. Improperly for the firmament or sky. 

Mirk an’ rainy is the night, 

No a stern lu a’ the carry ; 

Lightnings gleam athwart the lift. 

An’ winds drive wi’ winter’s fury. 

TamwhilVs PoeniSy p. 152. 

CARRY, 8, The bulk or weight of a burden, 
q. thkt which is carried, Aberd. 

CARRYWARRY^ V. Kirrywery. 

CARSACKIE, 8. 1, A coarse covering, re- 

sembling a sheet, worn by workmen over 
their clothes, Fife. 

2. A bedgown, worn by females, ibid. Car- 
touche, synon. 

Either q. car-sacky a sack or frock used by car-men ; 
or more probably corr. from Su,-G. kasjacl)a, Tent. 
kasacke, a short cloak. 

CAR-SADDLE, s. The small saddle put on 
the back of a carriage horse, for supporting 
the trame or shafts oi the carriage, S. Cur- 
saddle, Upp. Clydes. 

A timmer long, a broken cradle, 

The pillion of an auld car-saddlt. 

. # Herd's Coll, ii. 143. 

From car, Dan. karre, Su.-G. kaen'c, vehiculum, 
deduced from koer-a, currum agere. Germ, karr-en, 
vehere ; and saddle, 

OARSAYE, 8. The woollen stuff called 


“Item, Fra Thome of Zare [1. Yare], ane elne of car- 
saye, r - - - 0 13 4.” 

Aoct. A. 1474. Borthwick’s Brit. Antiq., p. 142. 

“xxviij dossand of carsay said be hym.” Aberd. 
Reg. A. 1638, V. xvi. “iiij ell of carsay,^' DjlJd, xv. 
675. 

“vij Flemys dosaone of Galloway carsaU, price of 
the dosaone vij ah. gret. ” Ibid. 

Bolg. karsaye, Fr. caria^e, Sw. kersing, id. The last 
ayllame seems borrowed from the coarse cloth called 
say. The origin of the first is quite uncertain. 

CARSE, Kerss, s. Low and fertile land ; 
generally, that which is adjacent to a river, S. 

Tharfor thai herberyd thaim that nycht 
Doune in the Kers , — 

* And, for in the Kers pulia war, 

Housis thai brak, and thak bar, 

To rnak bryggis, nuhar thai mycht pass. 

Barhowr, xli. 392. 396. MS. 

Our thwort the Ksrss to the Torwode he yeide. 

WaXlacc, v. 319. MS. 

In edit. 1648, this is strangely rendered, 

Ouerthart he cast, to the Torwood he geed. 

The term is often used to denote the whole of a 
valley, that is watered by a river, as distinguished 
from the higher grounds. Thus, all the flat lauds on 
the north aide of Tay, between Perth and, Dundee, 
are called the Came of Goume, whence the unfortunate 
family of Ruthven had their title ; those on the Forth, 
the Carse of Stirling; and those in the vicinity of 
Carron, the Carse of Falkirk. 

The smallest, but richest part of the parish lies in 
the Carse 6f Gowrie, well known for the strength and 
fertility of its soil.” P. Kiunaird, Perths. Statist. 
Acc. vj. 234 

In relation to the Carse of Falkirk, Trivet, describ- 
ing one of tlie invasions of Edw. I. says, Causantihus 
majoribus lorn palustria, propter brumalem intem- 
periem, immeahilia case, p.^16. 0n''thi8 passage Lord 
Ilailos observe* ; * ‘ The meaning seems to be, tnat tlie 
English army could not arrive at Stirling, without 
passing through some of the carse grounds ; and that 
they were impracticable for cavalry at that season of 
the year.” Ann. i. 266. • 

This connexion would almost indicate some afiinity 
between our carse, and U. B. kors, pal us, a marsh ; 
only, no similar term occurs in Gael, or Ir. Bullet, 
indeed, mentions Celt, ceirs, and cyrs as used in the 
same sense. Su.-G. kaerr, and Isl. kiar, kaer, both 
signifying a marsh. Kaer is thus defined by G. Andr. : 
Caries ct valliculao, inter virgulta vel saxa convalli- 
culae ; Lex. p. 143. 

“ Etymologists, it has been observed, explain thia 
word [Carse], as signifying rich or fertile. This 
account is justified by fact ; for such lands, when pro- 
perly cultivated, produce luxuriant crops.” P. (iar- 
gunnock, Stirl. Statist. Acc. xviii. 101. 

I have not been able to discover any authority for 
this explanation. 

It has also been remarked that Carse is probably 
from the word carr#, used in the North of England, 
for level laud on the banks of a river or arm of the 
sea.” P. Longf organ, Perths. Ibid. xix. 498. N. 

Carre is defined oy Grose, “a hollow place in which 
water stands,* North.” Also, “a wood of alder or- 
other trees, in a moist, boggy place.” 

Carse is sometimes used as an adj. as ap^ars from 
the expression used by Lord Ilailea, which is very 
common. 

Car, pix)n. q. cawr, in Lincolns, denotes a low flat 
piece of land on the borders of a river, that is fre- 
quently or occasionally overflowed. Although Skin- 
ner gives the greatest part of the local terms of his 
native county, ne has overlooked this. 
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CARSTANG, «. The shaft of a cart, Roxb. 
(tram synon,) ; from car, a cart, and atang , 
a pole, q. v. 

CARTAGE, a. A cartful, as much as a 
cart will hold.” Rudd. 

Ful mony cartage of thare oxin greto 

, AJ»out the fyrifl war britiiit and aoun bet, 

And biistiiouH hmhis of the birsit swine. 

Doug. Virgil^ 367. 53. 

But it seems doubtful if cartage be not used ns 
synon. with houh^ carcase, whole bulk of an animal. 

CART- AVER, A cart-horse, a. 

“ The carles and \,\iQ carU(wcrs — make it all, and th^ 
carles and the carUavera eat it all ; — a conclusion which 
might sum up the year-lsjok of many a gentleman far- 
mer.’* The Pirate, i. 63. V. Aver. 

CARTE, 8. A chariot, especially one used 
in war. 

Law from hi.«» broist iiiurnand he gaif anc yell, 

Seand the wod caHc and spulye of the knycht, 

And the corjis of Ins dercst freynd aa dycht. 

Doug. VirgU, lii. "Cumi.'i, V'irg. 

(liauoer, carte^ id. 

Ir. cairt., 0. B. JeertuyUf A.-S. Su.-G. kaerra, 

fierm. Belg. can'c^ id. 

Cartil, 5. A cart-load, Ang.; perhaps contr. 
from cart and fill qv fulL 

CARTES, s. pL Playing cards. The cartes^ 
the game of cards, rather pronounced as 
cairtSy S. 

“Then we’ll steek the shop, and cry ben Baby, and 
take a hand at the carka till the gudeman comes hame,” 
Antit^uary, i. 323. • 

CARTOUSII, s. A bed-gown* strait about 
the waist, with short skirts, having their cor- 
ners rouiu^ed off, resembling the upper part 
of a modern riding-habit, Fife. 

From Fr. courts short, and honsse, “a short mantle 
of corae cloth (and all of a peece) worn in ill weather 
by oountrey women, about their head and shouMers 
(.'otgr. In Diet. Trev. it is observed tliat it was also 
used in cities. Hence it was enjoined in the regula- 
tions of the college of Navarre ; Omiies habeant habi- 
tus, videlicet taboldos, sen hounniaii loiigas de l)runota 
nigi'a ; Launoy Hist. These were also anciently de- 
nominated hauchea ; ibid. L. B. tiouada, houeda. It 
appears that the short hoiiaae was also known. Item, 
Jacobo Rcdello suam oapam cum Jfoiicia carta & 
capucio fourrato dc variis. Testament, Remigii, A. 
1300. V. Du Cange. 

CARTOW, 8. A great cannon, a battering 
l)iece. 

‘ ‘ The earl Marischal sends to Montrose for two car- 
toira . — The earl — had stiled his cartoiva and ordnance 
just in their faces.” Spalding, i. 172., 

Thi? is apparently used os synon. with Cari-jntce^ 
q. \ ., as denoting a piece of ordnance set on a carriage. 

“The two cartowa were brought about frae Montrose 
to Al>er«leon by sea, but their wheels were hacked and 
hewn by the Gordons, as ye have heard. There came 
also two other iron cart jnece^ to the shore, ” &c. Spald- 
ing ii. 103. 

Teut. kartouvjp, L. B. rartuna, quartana, Germ, kar- 
UiuUy Fr. eonrlauny id. Wachtcr derives it from Lat. 


mrtaiiaj as referring to the measure of ranpowder. ^ 
hre, VO. Kaerra, vehiculum birotum, says t^t kartowe 
is equivalont^to Su.-G. kaerrabysaa, denoting a larger 
piece of ordnance carried on wheels. ^He derives kar- 
toioe from karrtf vehiculum, and tog-ay duoere, trahere, 
q. such an instrument as is drawn on a cart, 

CART-PIECE, a . A ‘species of ordnance, 
anciently used in Scotland. 

“They made up their catbands through the haill 
streets ; they dressed and cleaned their cart-piercsi 
wliilk quietly and treacherously wore altogether poi- 
soned by the Covenantors with the towns, and so 
rammed with stones that they were with great diffi- 
culty cleansed.” Spalding’s Troubles, i. 102, 103. 

“ They came with their ammunition, cart-pieces and 
other arms, but there was no cannon.” Ibici. ii. 204. 

This seems to have been a field-piece, borne on a 
carriage or cart. ▼. Gartow. * 

CARUEL, Kervel, a . A kind of ship. 

Our carueUis howis ladnis and prymys he, 

Wyth huge cliargo of siluer in quantity. 

Doug. Virgily 83. 46. 

“ Caravely or Carvel y a kind of light round ship with 
a square poop rigg’d and fitted out like a galley, hold- 
ing about SIX score or seven score tun : These are 
counted the best sailers on the sea, and much used by 
the Portuguese.” Phillips. 

Rudd, views this word as derived from Ir. carhhy a 
ship, or rather from Fr. caravelky which Menag:e 
deduces from carahua. The latter is described by Isi- 
dore, as a little skiff, made of twigs, which, being 
bound together by a rough hide, forms a sort of vessel. 
This, as Rudd, observ es, much resembles both in name 
and kind the Irish curroughsy which our antiquaries so 
often mention. 

But the tenn has more extensive affinities than this 
learned waiter has observed. As in Teut. it is kare- 
veely korveely krevely in Hisp. caraveUty in Ital. cara- 
vella; the ancient Swedish Goths gave the name karf 
to a kind of ship, much in use among them. The same 
term was naed by the Icelanders. The Finns call it 
carvas and car pan. 

Aulus Gellius, when giving the various names of 
ships, mentions corvila as one. This by Plautus is 
written corhita. As camel seems to have originally 
signified a vessel made of twLjay what if our creel or 
basket, be merely a corr. of the word ? For, indeed, 
cogy a pail, ajipears to be the same term with that 
changed into cock in cock-hoaty Su.-G. koggy navigii 
genua apud veteres, Hire ; Chaucer, cogge. 

To these we may add C. B. cxorwgly corwgly cymba 
piscatoria coria contecta ; Davies. 

CARVEY, Cakvie, Carvy, a . Carraway, S. 

— “ Mix with them two pound of fine flour, and two 
ounce of can>y seeds.” Receipts in Cookery, p. 21. 

*^Sieeday of the four greater hot seeds, viz. Aunise, 
Carvky Cumin, Fennel.” St. Germain’s Royal Phy- 
sician, p. 68. 

“ Such injections may consist of a small handful of 
camomile flowers, two tea-spoonfuls of anise-seeds, and 
as much can^ey-seeds ; to be boiled slowly in a Scottish 
mutchkin, or English pint, of milk and water till the 
half is evaporated.” Agr. Surv. Peeb., p. 397. 

(Jarvey, Carvies, a . Confections in which 
carraway seeds are inclosed, S. d 

“She — brought from her comer cupboard with the 
glass door, an ancient French picklo-lx)ttle, in which 
she had preserved, since the ^eat tea-drinking formerly 
mentioned, the remainder or the two ounces of cftrvty 
— bought for that memorable occasion,” BUckw. 
Mag. Oct. 1820, p. 14. 
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Thia refers to a custom which prevailed on the west 
coast of Sqptland, now almost out of date, of using 
confected carraway on bread and butter at a tea> visit. 
The piece of bre^ was elegantly dipped in a saucer 
containing the carvey, 

• CAR WING PRIKIS. « Sax carwing prikh 
Invent. Giiidis L. Eliz. Ross, A. 1578 ; 
supposed to be skewers. 

CASAKENE, s. A kind of surtout. 

** Ane casdkent of dammasa with pesmentis of siluir ’ 
ft lang buttownis of the samen.” Aberd. Reg. A. 
1560, V. 24. 

Ital. caeachin-o; O. Fr. caaaquin^ camisole, petite 
casaque k V usage des femmes ; ^quefort. 

CASCEIS, 8, A kind of vestment. 

“Twa cornettis and ane paitlet of quhite satine. 
Ane quhite caeceis pasmentit with silvir.” Inventories, 

A. 1678, p. 231. 

L. B, caasuSf is defined by Du Cange, Pars veatia 
major, qua corpus tegitur, exceptia brazils. 

CASCHET, CAsiiET, «. Expl. “ The king’s 
privy seal.” 

This term, I am informed, does not signify, either 
the King's Privy Seal, or his Signet ; but a plate of 
silver, on which is engraved a fac simile of the King's 
superscription, which is stamped on a variety of writ- 
ings or warrants for deeds under the other seals, in- 
stead of the real superscription, which, since the seat 

• of government was transferred to .London, it was 
thought unnecessary to remiiro in matters of common 
form, passing by warrant of, and in consequence of re- 
visal by, the Barons of Exchequer. 

“ Our Soveraigne Lord, and Estaites of this present 
Parliament, -—ordeins all andwhatsomever Resignations 
made sen the date of the said commission, — and all 
infeftmeqts proceeding thereupon, orderlie past his 
Heighnes casket^ Register and ordinaro scales, — to be 
hereafter past and eimed upon the lyke resignations in 
the hands of the Lords of his Majesties Secreet 
Councel, ftc. Ja. VI. Pari. 1609. c. .14, Murray. 

— “Lanerk hatl sent letters under the casket to 
many noblemen and burghs, declaring the King’s mind 
to keep . what was promised us, but withal running out 
in bitter invectives against the Parliament of Enghmd.” 
Baillie’s Lett. i. 364. 

This may either be from Fr. cassette^ a casket, or 
cachetf a seal ; cachet du JRoi^ the king’s signet. 

CASCHIELAWIS, 8. ph An instrument of 
torture. V. Oaspioaws. 

CASE, Caisb, 8. Chance. Of casCy by chance, 
accidentally. V. Cass. 

^'Becauss sic reuersionis may 0 / case be tynt, cure 
souertine lord sail mak the said reuersionis to be re- 
gisterit in his Register.” Acts Ja. III. A. 1469, Ed. 
1814, p. 95. 0/catse, Ed. 1666. 

CASEABLE, adj. Naturally belonging to a 
particular situation, or case. 

Some convulsions he had, where in the opening of 
his moifth with his own hand, his teeth were somewhat 
hurt. Of this symptom, very caseahle^ more din was 
made by our people than I could have wished of so 
meek and learned a person.” Baillie’s Lett. i. 185. 

The meaning is, that in this disorder, this was a 
natural enough symptom ; although some rashly spoke 
of it as a divine judgment. 


CASEMENTS, a. pi. The name given by 
carj^nters in S., to the kind of planes called 
by English tradesmen hollows and rounds. 

I CASHHQRNIE, s, A game, played with 
clubs, by two opposite parties of boys ; the 
aim of each party being to drive a ball into 
a hole beloiiging to their antagonists, while 
the latter strain every nerve to prevent this, 
Fife. 

CASHIE, adj. 1. Luxuriant and succulent ; 
^oken of vegetables and the shoots of trees. 
Upp. Clydes., Dumfr. 

“An’ whar hae ye been, dear dochter mine. 

For joy shines frae your ee ?” — 

“ Deep down in the sauchie glen o' Trows, 

Aneth the cashie wud. 

Ballad, Edin, Mag. Oct. 1818, p. 328. 

Thomas of Ercildon, it is said in an old rhyme, 

gade down to the cashie wud 

To pu’ the roses bra. 

Ibid, Sept. p. 153. 

2. Applied to animals that grow very rapidly, 
Dumfr. 

3. Delicate, not able to endure fatigue, Selkirks. 
Dilmfr. 

This is only a secondary sense of the term ; as sub- 
stances, whether vegetable or animal, which shoot up 
very rapidly and rankly, are destitute of vigour. 

4. Flaccid, slabby ; applied to food, Roxb. 

Isl, ko€8, congeries ; whence kas-a^ cumulare : or 
perhaps rather allied to IsL ketsk-ur, strenuus, as radi- 
cally the same with hasky, rank, q. v. 

CASHIE, adj. 1. Talkative, Roxb. 

2. Forward, ibid. 

This, I suspect, is originally the same with Cahlde. 

To CASHLEJ Cashel, v. n. To squabble, 
Mearns, 

Cashle, s. a squabble, a broil, ibid. 

Su.-G. koex-a, rixari; Teut, kass-en^ stridere. 

’ CASIIMARIES, 8. pi. Fish-carters or 
cadgers. 

Na mulettis thair his cofferis carries, 

Bot lyk a court of aiild cashruaries. 

Or cadyors coming to ane fair. 

Legend Bp. St. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Centy p. 328. 

Given as not understood in Gl. But it is undoubtedly 
from Fr. chasse-marie, “a rippier,” Cot^., i.e. one 
who drives fish from the sea through the villages ; 
from chasH-er, to drive, and marde, which signifies salt 
water, also salt fish. The authors of Diet. Trev. thus 
expl. it: Un marchand ou voiturier qui apporte en 
diligence le poisson de mer dans les villes. Qui 
"(1116 celerius v^it. 

Skinn.* writes Bipiers, explaining it, Qui pisoes a 
littore marino ad interiores regni partes oonvehunt, q. 
d. Lat. riparii, a ri^ 8C, mans, 

The connexion with cadyers, i.e. cadgers, hucksters, 
confirms the sense given of the term cashmarks, 

Ya 
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CASPICAWS, Oaspitaws, Caspie laws, 
8,pL An instrument of torture formerly 
used In S. 

**No regard can be had to it, in respect the said 
confession wah extorted by force of torment ; she hav- 
ing been kept forty-eight hours in the Caspie latvs 

Lord Royston observes; — ‘Anciently I find 

other torturing instruments were used, as pinniewinks 
or pilliwinks, and caspitawa or caspicawa^ in the 
Master of Orkney’s case, 24th Juno 1596 ; and tosota, 
1632.” Maclaurin’s Crim. Cases, Intr. xxxvi, xxxvii. 

The reading of the original MS. is caachielawis. 
This, although mentioned in the passage as distinct 
from the buUa or iron boots, may have been an in- 
strument somewhat of the same kind. It might be 
deduced from Teut. kamse^ kouase^ (Fr. chauaae) a 
stocking, and latiWt tepidus, q. “ the warm hose.” 

To CASS, V. a. To make void, to annul. 

“ We reuokc, and caada all tailyeis maid fra tha 
airis generall to the airis maill of ony landis in our 
realmo.” Ja. IV. 1493. o. 83, Edit. 1566. c. 51. 
Murray. 

Fr. id. L. B. caaa-are^ irritum reddere, Du 

Cange. 

CASS, 8, 1. Chance, accident ; O. E. id. 

He tald his nio<lyT of his sodano cass. 

Than wepyt scho, and said full oft, Allas ! 

Wallace, i. 263. MS. 

2. Work, business. 

■ Tlial that c<w5 has made. 

Jiarhonr. 

Fr. caa, matter, fact, deed, business. 

CASSEDONE, s. Chalcedony, a precious 
stone. 

“ Item, in a box bcand within the said kist, a collar 
of casaedonia with a grete hingar of moist, twa rubcis, 
twa perlis, contenand xxv small caaaexlonia set in gold. 
— Item, a beid [bead] of a caaaedone” Inventories, p. 
9. 12. 

L. B. caaaidondtim, murrha, species lapidis pretiosi ; 
Gall, caaskiabie. 

CASSIE, Cazzie, a. A sort of basket made 
of straw, S. B. 

“Neither do they use pocks or sacks as wo do ; but 
carries and keeps their coma and meal in a sort of 
vessel made of straw, called Caaaies.'' Brand’s Ork- 
ney, p. 28. 

“They carry their victual in straw creels called 
e.asaiea, made very compactly of long oat straw woven 
with small twisted ropes of rushes, and fixed over 
straw fleta on the horses backs with a clubber and 
straw ropes.” P. Wick, Caithn. Statist. Acc. x. 23. 

It is also written coaie ; and used in Orkney instead 
of a corn riddle. 

“The se^-oats never enter into a riddle, but are 
held up to the wind cither in a man’s hands, or in a 
creel, called a made of straw.” P. S. Bonaldsay, 
Statist. Acc. xv. 301. 

Perhaps this should bo read caste, which occurs, 
p. 302. 

From the account given of these vessels, they seem 
to resemble our akejyj^s or ruakiea made for bees. 

There are two kinds of casaiea, or as^ it is pron. 
caiziea, used in Orkney. Besides the larger kind, which 
may contain a boll of meal, they have one of a smaller 
size, made in the form of a bee-akep, and from the use 
to which it is applied called a pecU’Caizie. 


Teut. ketaae, oapsa, oista, area, theca. Fr. 

Ital. caaaa, Hi^. coxa, L. B. caaaa^ id. Lat. cassia, a 
net. But we find the analogy still greater in Su.-G. 
kasae, reticulum, in quo pieces, oarues, et aliae res 
edules portantifr ; Isl. braudkaaa, reticulum pane 
plenum. Fenn. caaai, pera reticulata. Hung, cass, 
signifies a casket. 

Cazzie-chatr, a sort of easy chair of straw, 
plaited in the manner in which bee-hives or 
skeps are made, Fife, 

CASSIN, part. pa. Defeated^ routed. 

“ Thay war caasin, but array, at thair spulye.” Bel- 
leiulen’s T. Livius, p. 21. Fuai, Lat. 

Fr. casa-er, to break, to crush. 

CAST, 8. 1. A twist, a contortion ; as, Ifis 

neck has gotten a casty or a wrung cast^ S. 

2. Opportunity, chance, S. It is said that 
one has got a cast of any thing when one? 
has had an unexpected opportunity of pur- 
cliasing it, especially if at a low price. 

— “ A service is my object — a bit beild for my mother 
and mysol — we hae gude plenishing o’ our ain, if we 
had the cast o’ a cart to bring it down.” Tales of my 
Landlord, ii. 167. 

3. A turn, an event of any kind, S. 

Wlmt cast has fasheu you sao far frae towns ? 

I’m siuo to you thir canna be kent bounds. 

JHoss's Jlelenore, p. 77. 

4. Lot, fate. 

Black be their coat / great rogues, to say no more 
Their generation all I do abhore. 

Yea, for my country, since I went away, 

I did expect my dearest blood should nay. 

HmaUtoiVs Wallace, p. 323. 

A similar phrase is also used as a sort of imprecation, 
S. ^HJauld he my cow^,” thought he, “if eitner Bide- 
the-bent or Girder taste that oroche of wild-fowl tlm 
evening.” Bride of Lammermoor, i. 314. 

5. Aim, object in view. 

There is na sege for na schame that schrynkis at schorte, 
May he cum to hys cast bo clokyng but coist, 

He rekkys nowthir the richt, nor rekles report. 

Doug. Virgil, 238, a. 26. 

0, Subtile contrivance, wile, stratagem, 

— Ho a wya man wes of cast, 

And in hys deyd wes rycht wyly. 

Wyntown, vi. 18. 168. 

Ane ClyfFurd come, was Einys sone to the loixl, — 

Quha a well t thai horss, in wet heithing he ost ; 

He was full sle, and ek had mony cast. 

Wallace, v. 740. MS. 

It is used in the same sense by Chaucer. 

And she was ware, and knew it bet than he, 

What all this quointe cast was for to sey. 

Miller's Tale, ver. 8605. 

7. Facility in performing any manual work, 
such especially as requires ingenuity or ex- 
pertness; a term applied to artificers or 
tradesmen, S. 

He went diuera thingis to se, — 

The mony werkmen, and thare caatia sle 
In dew proporcioun, as he wouuderit for ioy, 

He saw per ordoure al the sege of Troy. 

Doug. virgU, 27. 14. 
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8. Legerdemain, sleight of hand. 

In come^apand the Ja, as a Jugloure. 

With castiSf and with oantelis, a quynt caryare. 

UoxdaUy iii. 11. | 

P. The efPect of ingenuity, as manifested in 
literary works. 

Bo thocht in my translatioun eloquence skant is, 

Na lusty co^ of oratry Virglll wantis. 

Doug, Virgil ^ 8. 37. 

In the same sense ho speaks of 

— Quent and curious casiia poetical, 

Perfyte similitudes and examplis all 
Quharui Virgil beris the palme and lawde. 

Continuing to speak of these, he gives a humourous 
account of the reason why a famous old E. writer 
w'ould not meddle with them : 

Caxtoun, for dreid thay suld his lippia akau<le, 

Durst neuer twiche this vark for laike of knawlage, 

Bocaus he onderstude not Virgilis langage. 

Ibid. 7. 39. 

10. A cast of one’s hand^ occasional aid ; such 
as is given to another by one passing by, in 
performing a work that exceeds one’s own 
strength, S. 

obtest all, as they love their souls, not to 
delay their soul-business, hoping for such a emt of 
Christ’s hand in the end, as too many do ; this lx)ing a 
rai’e examjilo of mercy, with the glory whereof Chnst 
did honourably triumjih over tlie ignominy of his cross ; 

• a parallel of which we shall hardly find in all the 
scripture lieside.” Guthrie’s Trial, p. 82. 

11. Applied fb the mind. lie wants a casty a 
phrase commonly used of one who is sup- 
posed to have some degree of mental defect, 
or weakness of intellect, S. 

Tfie phrase may allude to the act of winding any 
thing on the hands, when it is done imperfectly, the 
end of tlie article wound uii being loft loose. 

C. B. cast, signifies a trick, teenna; Richardi Thes. 
ap. Ihro, vo. Kast, Isl. kodr, facultas, Edda Saemund. 
8u.-G. koat, modus agendi. 

OAST, 8. 1. A district, a tract of country, S. 

2. That particular course in which one ti^avcls, 

S. 

Gang east, but ay some nortliward had your cast. 

Till ye a bonny water see at last. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 79. 

Nae airths f kont. nor what was east by west, 

But took the roaa as it lay in my cast. 

Ibid. p. 87. 

CAST, 8. A c^t of herrings, haddocks, 
oysters, <fec.; four in number, S. 

Warp is used by the herring-fishers as synon. They 
count casts or warps, till they come to thirty- 
two of those, which make their lang hunMr, i.e., long 
hundred. Both terms literally si^ify, as many as in 
counting are thrown into a vessel, at a time ; from 
Su.-G. kast-a, and warp-a, to cast, to throw. 

The term is used in the very same manner in Su.-G. 
in which it is said to be the mark of the fourth num- 
ber. Est numeri quatemarii nota. Ett kast sill, qiia- 
temio haJecum, (a cast of herrings), quantum simul in 

^ vas sole condiendum mittebant ; Ihre, vo. East, 


To CAST, V. a. To use, to propose, to bring 
forth. To cast essonyies,” jLL. S. to ex- 
hibit excuses. 

Stt.-G. kasUa, mittere. 

To CAST, V. a. To eject from the stomach, 
S. B. Keesty pret. 

But some way on her they fuish on a change, 

I’hat gut and ga* she keest wi’ braking strange. 

Ross's Bdenore, p. 66. 

“ To Cast up is used in the same sense in E.; in pro- 
vincial language without the prep. ; sometimes also in 
O. E. ; V. I^ares* Glossary. 

“ To cast or kest, to vomit ; Thoresby, Ray’s Lett, 
p. 324. 

This V. is used, without the prep, up, by Ben Jonson. 

“Those verses too, — I cannot abide ’hem, .they make 
mee rcadie to cast by the banks ot Helicon.” Poet- 
aster, i. 242. 

To CAST, V. a. Apjflied to eggs. 1. To 
beat them up for pudding, &c., S. 

“ For a rice pudding. — When it is pretty cool, mix 
with it ten eggs well cast, ” &c. Receipts in Ckiokery, 
p. 7. 

*^Cast nine eggs, and mix them with a ohopin of 
sweet milk,” &c. Ibid. p. 8. 

2. To drop them for the purpose of divina- 
tion ; a common practice at Hallowe’en, S. 

By running lead, and casting eggs — 

They think for to divine their lot.— 

Poem, quoted by a Correspondent. 

To CAST, V. a. To give a coat of lime or 
plaster, S. ; pret. Kest 

The V. is often used in this sense by itself, A house 
is said to be cast, S. 

— “Our minister theeked the toofalls of the kirk, 
the steeple, and Gavin Dumbar’s isle, with new slate, 
and kest with lime that part where the back of the 
altar stc>od, that it should not be kont.” Spalding, ii. 
()3, 64. 

This use of the term obviously refers to the mode of 
laying on the lime, i.e, by throwing it from the trowel. 

To CAST, x\ 71, To swarm ; applied to bees, S. 

“When the hive grows very throng, and yet not 
quite ready to cast, tne intense heat of tho sun upon 
it, when uncovered, so stifles the bees within it, that 
they come out, and hang in great clusters alxiut the 
hive, which frequently puts thorn so out of their 
measures, that a hive, which, to appearance, was ready 
to cast, will ly out this way for several wcoks.^’ 
Maxwell’s Bee-master, p. 34. 

Although used, like E. Swarm, as a v. n. it must 
have been originally active, q. to send forth, to throw 
off a swarm, from Su.-G, kast-n, jacere, mittere. 

Casting, s. The act of swarming, as applied 
to bees ; as, The bees are juist at the 

taatiiCy' S. 

“Before I go on to advise you, about the swarming 
or casting of your bees, I shall here say a word or two 
concerning the entries and covers of hives.” Ibid. 

To CAST, V. n. To clear ; used to denote the 
appearance of the sky, when day begins to 
break, S. B. ‘ 

n»c sky now casts, an’ syne wi’ thrapplcs clear, 

The birds about began to mak their oneer ; 
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An’ neist the sun to the hill heads did s^al, 

An' shed on plants an’ trees a growthy heal. 

Rosa's HdenorSf First Edit p. 68. 
The sky’s now casten^ &c. Third Edit. p. 65. 

In a Bimilar sense we say, 

It’s Castin’ up, the sky is beginning to clear, after 
rain, or very lowering weather, S. 

To CAST, V. n. To warp, S. 

**It [the larix] is liable to cast, as we call it, or to 
wi^, after having been sawn into deals." Agr. Surv. 

To CAST At, v. a. To spurn, to contemn. 

** These are the aggravations of the sin of an adul- 
terous generation, when they have broken the cove- 
nant, casten at his ordinances, and turned otherwise 
lewd and profane in their way . Guthrie’s Serm. p. 25. 

“I doubt if ever Israel or Judali so formerly rejected 
God, and spit in his face, and cast at him, as this 
generation, as thir lands )^ave done." Ibid. p. 27. 

“See that ye cast not at your meat ; and when he 
offers opportunities unto you, have a care that ye cast 
not at them." King’s Serm. p. 41. V. Society Con- 
tend. 

Isl. ntkast, insultatio, detrectatio. 

To CAST a clod between persona, to widen the 
breach between them, IS. B. 

This pleas'd the squire, and made him think that he 
At least frae Lindy wad keep Nory free ; 

And for himsell to mak the plainer road, 

Betweesh them sae by casting of a clod, 

Ross's Hdenore, p. 105. 

To CAST a stone at one, to renounce all con- 
nexion with one, S. 

This phrase probably refers to some ancient custom, 
the memory ox which is now lost. A singular phrase 
occurs in Isl., although different in signification ; 
Kasta steins um megn aier, Majora viribus aggredi ; 01. 
Lex. Run. 

To CAST Cavels, to cast lots. V. Cavel, 
sense 2. 

To Cast Cavill be sone or schadow, to 
cast lots for determining, whether, in the 
division of lands, the person dividing is to 
begin on the sunny, or on the shaded, side 
of the lands, S. 

“ The schiref of the schire — aucht and sould divide 
equallio the tierce of the uaidis landis fra the twa part 
thairof ; that is to say, ane rig to the Lady tiercer, 
and twa riggis to the superiour, or his donatour, 
induring the time of the waird, ay and qubill the 
JauchfuU entrie of the richteous air or airis thairto, 
and to be bruikit and joisit be the said La<ly for all 
the dayis of her lifetime, efter the form of cavill cassin 
he sone or schadow f Balfour’s Pract., p. 108. 

From the mode of expression used by Balfour, ope 
would suppose that he meant that the determination 
of the lot was regulated by the sun or shadow. But 
Erskine expresses the matter more intelligibly. 
Speaking of the division of lands between a widow 
and the heir, when she is kenned to, or put in posses- 
sion of, her terce, he says : — 

“In this division, after determining by lot or 
kavil, whether to begin by the sun or the shade, i.e. 
by the east or the west, the sheriff sets off the two 
first i^res for the heir, and the third for the widow.” 
Principles, B. ii. tit. 9, sect. 29. V. Ken, sense 6. 


To OAST Count, to make account of, to 
care for, to regard, Aberd. * 

To OAST A Ditch. 

— “They were casting ditches, and using devices to 
defend themselves." Spalding, i. 121. 

This has been pointed out to me as a Scottish phrase. 
But it is very nearly allied to that in Luke xix., 48 — 
“Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee." 


To OAST Gudes, to throw goods overboard, 
for lightening a ship. 

“Gif, —in cais of necessitie,— mastis be hewin, or 
gudis be castin , — the ship and gudis sail be taxt at the 
Slip’s price." Balfour’s Pract., p. 623. 

Hence casting qf gudis, throwing goods overboard. 

In E. the prep, out or forth is invariably added to 
the V. when used in this sense. In Su.-G. it is pre- 
fixed, uthasta, to cast out. 

To OAST III on one, to subject one to some 
calamity, by the supposed influence of witch- 
craft, S. V . Ill, s. 

To OAST Open, v. a. To open suddenly, S. 

“Then they go on the night quietly, UMeen of them 
in the castle ; — this counterfeit captain — cried the 
watch-word, which being heard, the gates are casten 
open," Spalding, i. 126. 


To CAST Out, t?. w. To quarrel ; S. 

The gods coost out, as story gaes, 

Some being friends, some bemg faes, 

To men in a besieged city, 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 487. 

“ To cast out with a person ; to fall out with a jier- 
son." Sir J, Sinclair’s Observ., p. 22. 

“Better kiss a knave than cast out m' him." — Ram- 
, say’s S. Prov, V. Chap, s. 


To CAST Peats, or Turfs, to dig them by 
means of a spade, S. 

“Pea^^and fire was very scarce, through want of 
servants to cast and win them." Spalding, i. 166. 

“ The servants, who should have casten the peats for 
serving of both Aberdeens, flee out of the country for 
fear." Ibid,, p. 216. 

• To cast a Stack. To turn over a stack of 

f rain when it begins to heat, that it may 
c aired and dried, S. 


To cast Up, v. a. 1. To throw up a scum ; 
particularly applied to milk, when the cream 
IS separated on the top, S. 

It is said that such a cow is not “ a gud ane, for her 
milk scarce casts up ony ream." 

2. To resign, to give up wflh, to discontinue ; 
E. to throw out, 

— “ His wife cast up all labouring, he having five 
ploughs under labouring, and shortly after his wife 
deceases." Spalding, ii. 115. 

Sw. kast^a up, Dan. opkast-er, to throw up. 

To CAST Ur, v, a. To throw any thing in 
one’s teeth, to upbraid one with a thing, S. 

For what between you twa has ever been, 

Nane to the other will cast I ween, 

Rosa's Relenore, p. 115. 

V. Set, V, to become. 
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Su.-G. foercastOj id. exprobare. Ihre savs that this 
is in imy»tion of the Lat. idiom, ob^ere from jdcere. 
This analogy may also be traced in Germ, vorwerff-en, 
id. 

To CAST Up, v. n, 1. To rise, to appear. 

The clouds are said to ca%t up, or to be casting up, 
when th^ rise from the horizon so as to threaten rain, 
S. V. UPCASTINQ. 

2. ’To occur, to come in one’s way acciden- 
tally ; pret. coo8t up, S. 

** So we gat some orra pennies scarted thegither, and 
could buy a bargain when it cooBt up,^* Saxon and 
Gael., i. 109. 

This idiom has perhaps been borrowed from the 
practice of casting or tossing up a piece of coin, when 
it is meant to refer anything to chance. 

3. To be found, to turn up, to appear, although 
presently out of the way. It most generally 
denotes an accidental re -appearance, or the 
discovery of a thing when it is not immedi- 
ately sought for, S. 

To CAST Words, to quarrel, S. B. 

Kest that na mar words. 

Wynttnon. 

There is a similar phrase in Su.-G., Oifwa ord, 
opprobrio lacesscre ; also, ordkasta, to quarrel. 

CAST-BYE, a. What is thrown aside as 
unserviceable, a castaway, South of S. 

“ Wha could tak interest in sic a cast-bye as I am 
now?” Heart Mid l^oth., ii. 200. 

CAST EWE, Cast yow, s. A ewe not fit 
for breeding, the same with Draught 
Ewe, q. v., Roxb. 

Cast-out, s. A quarrel, S. ; syrion. Outcast, 

“A bonny kippage I would be in if my fatlier and 
you had ony cast out/” Petticoat Tales, i. 267. 

C ASTELMAN, s, A castellan, the constable 
of a castle. 

“Gif ane burges do ane fault to ony caatel man, ho 
sail seek law of him within burgh. Leg. Burg, c, 49.” 
Balfour’s Praot. p. 54. 

Lat. castellan-u8, custos castri, Du Cange, Skene 
renders it Caatellane; in the margent, “Keipar of the" 
Kingis Castell.” 

CASTELWART, s. The keeper of a castle. 

The Castle^mrtis on the Marche herde say. 

How ryddand in thaire land war thai. 

Wyntown, viii. 38. 129. 

From castle and ward. 

CASTING OF THE HEART, a mode of 
divination used in Orkney. 

“They have a charm also whereby they try if per- 
sons be in a decay or not, and if they wiU die thereof ; 
which they call CasHna of the Heart. Of this the 
Minister of Stronza ana Edda told us, he had a very 
remarkable passage, in a process, yet standing in liis 
Session Records.” Brand’s Orkn., p. 62. 


CASTING HOIS. ‘‘Ane pair of casting 
hoisy^ Aberd. Reg. A. 1565, V. 26. Fr. 
casta/ign, chestnut-coloured t 

CASTINGS, 5. pL Old clothes, cast-clothes ; 
the perq^uisite of a nurse or waiting-maid, S. 

Anomor said, 0 gin she had but milk. 

Then sud she gae frae head to foot in silk. 

With castings rare and a gueed noiirice fee, . 

To nurse the king of Elfin’s heir Fizzee. 

Rosds Helenore, p.‘ 63. 

CASTOCK, Castack, Custoc, s. The core 
or pith of a stalk of colewort or cabbage ; 

often haiUcastocky S. 

• * 

** The swingle-trees flew in flinders, as gin they had 
been as freugh as kaiU-castacks, ” Journal from London, 
p. 5. 

“ Every day’s no Yule-day, cast the cat a castoek.” 
Ramsay’s S. Prov. p. 24. Kelly observes on this ; 
“Signifying that upon jovial occasions, people should 
be more free and lH)eral than ordinary, oecause they 
return not often;” p. 94. It seems rather meant to 
ridicule the semblance of liberality on great occasions, 
in one who is niggardly ; as a cat does not eat 
vegetables. f. 

The very wee things, todlin, rin 
Wi’ stocks out-owre their shouther. 

An gif the customs sweet or sour, 
wi’ joctelegs they taste them. 

Halloween, Bums, iii. 127. 

Tliis, however, is rather the pron. of Clydes, and 
Ayrsh. Q. kale-stalk, according to Sibb. 

Kelly seems to view it as a coir, of kaiUtock. 

I have been sometimes inclined to derive it from 
Alem. quest, Su.-G, quist, a branch ; or Germ, quasi, a 
knot in wood, quastig, knotty. From attending to the 
precise sense of our term, I am satisfied that it is 
radically the same with Belg. keest, medulla, cor, 
matrix arboris, Kilian ; the pith ; also, a little sprout, 
Sewel, 

My Celtic friends, however, may prefer as the origin 
Gael, caiseog, “ the stem of a weed,^’ Shaw. 

* CAT, 8. Many ridiculous superstitions have 
been received with respect to this animal. 

To one of these the S. Prov. alludes : “ Cast the cat 
o’fr him : It is believed that when a man is raving in 
a fever, the cat cast over him will cure him ; apply ’d 
to them whom wo hear telling extravagant things, as 
they were raving.” Kelly, p. 80, 81. 

Very different effects, however, are ascribed to the 
accidental transit of this animal, and even to the touch 
of it. V.^ Catter. 

I know not whence it comes, whether from the 
seeming sagacity and sage appearance of this creature, 
especially when advanced in years, or from its l)eiiig 
commonly the sole companion of a solitary old woman, 
that it has been generally viewed by the vulgar as the 
special instrument of magical operation. Hence Ram- 
say makes Bauldy indicate his suspicion not only of 
Mause herself, but even of her cat. 

And yonder’s Mause : ay, ay, she kens fou weil, 
When ane like me comes rinning to the deiL 
She and her cat sit beeking in her yard. 

Afterwards he says ; 

We’re a’ to rant in Symie’s at a feast, 

0 ! will ye come like badrans for a jest ? 

Oenile Shepherd. 

This idea of the power of a witch to transform her- 
self into the appearance of a cat has been very generally 
received. Among the Northern nations, the cat was 
sacred to Frea, who, according to Rudbeck, was the 
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same with Diana and also with the Earth. Her chariot 
was said to Ix) drawn by cats j which, because of their 
gestation being only two months, he views as a symbol 
of the fertility of the earth in these regions, because it 
returns the seed to the husbandman in the same time. 
Atlant. ii. 240, 622. For the same reason he supposes 
that cats wei*e the victims chiefly sacrificed to the 
Earth. Ibid. p. 642. 

It is well known, that the cat was worshipped by 
tlie Egyptians. From this name in the GreeK lan- 
guage, this contemptible deity was by the Egyptians 
called Aelurm* ' Such was their veneration for it, that 
they more severely punished one who nut this animal 
to death, than him who killed any of tnc other sacred 
quadrupeds. The reason for this j^oculiar veneration 
was their persuasion that Isis, their Diana, for avoiding 
the fury of the giants, had been concealed under the 
likeness of a cat. They represented this deified 
<lomostic Bometimos in its natural form, and at other 
times with the body of a man bearing the head of a 
cat. V. Diet. Trev. vo. Chat, 

Diodorus Siculus informs us, that if a cat died, it 
was wi’apped in fine linen, after it had been embalmed, 
and the due honours having been j>aid to its memory 
by bitter lamentation, the precious relique was pre- 
served in their subterranean cemeteries. Lib. i. p. 74. 
During the reign of bnc of the Ptolemies, who was 
excce(Tingly aiixiotis to cultivate the friendship of the 
Homan people, and therefore required tliat all who 
came from Italy into Egypt should be treated with the 
greatest kindness, a Roman having accidentally killed 
a cat, the whole multitude assembled to avenge its 
death, and all the power of the king and his nobles 
could not protect the unfortunate stranger from the 
fatal effects of their wrath, V. Montfauc. Antiq. T. 
ii. p. 318. 

As the sistrum was that musical instrument which 
was consecrated to the service of Diana, it is sometimes 
delineated as borne by AeJtn'^iis in his right hand ; at 
other times it bears the figure of a cat. This was 
meant as a symlwl of the moon. Various reasons have 
been assigned for the adoption of this symbol ; the 
employment of the cat being rather during the night 
than by day ; the enlargement and diminution of the 
pupil of her eye, bearing some analogy to the waxing 
and wailing of the moon, Ac., Ac. Picrii Hieroglyph. 
F. 354. Rudb. Atlant. p. 522. 

From tlie intimate connexion, as to mythology, 
among ancient nations, and e.spocially from the near 
resemblance of many of the fables of our northern 
ancestors to those of the Egyptians, we are enabled to 
discover the reason of the general idea fonnerly men- 
tioned, that witches possess a jiowcr of transforming 
tliemselvcs into the likeness of cats. As the Egyptian 
Diana did so, for saving herself from the ^ants ; 
^ Diana is the same with Proserjiine or Hecate, 
in relation to the lower reLuons ; and as Hecate is 
the mother- witch, the Nir-Neven of our country ; it is 
reasonable to suppose that she has taught all her 
dauglitera this most nece^ssary art of securing them- 
selves from the attacks of Prickers, Witch- hunters, 
and other enemies, not less dangerous to them than 
the giants ever were to Diana. 

I know not, if it mi^ be viewed as any remnant of 
the an(’ient worship or cats, that such regard is still 
paid to them in Turkey. The Fathers of Trevoux 
observe that, in certain villages in that empire, “there 
ai’o hotiac^s built for cats, ana rented for their supjxirt, 
■with jiroper attendants and domestics for managing 
and serving these nobU familieH.'" 

^i'here is one prejudice against this animal, wdiich 
is still very common in our country, and very strong. 
It is reckoned highly improper to leave a cat alone 
with an infant ; as it is believed, that it has the power 
of taking away the life of the child by sucking out 
its breath, and that it has a strong proi>en8ity to this 


employment. Some say that in this manner it suoks 
the blood of the child. For this reason m^y adults 
will not sleep in the same apartment with a &t. Whe- 
ther this assertion be a mere fable, allied to some 
ancient superstition, or has any physical foundation, I 
cannot pretend to determine. But it is not a little 
surprising, that the very same notion hM taken the 
firmest hold of the minds of the inhabitants of the 
North. Olaus Magnus, when describing the names of 
these nations says : Domesticae feles summ^ arcentur 
k cunabulis piiororum, im6 hominum adultorum, , ne 
ori dormientium anhelitum ingerant : quia eo attractu 
humidum radicale inficitur, vel consumitur, ne vita 
Bupoi'sit. “ They are at the ^eatost pains to ward off 
domestic cats from the cradles of children, and even 
from the couches of gi’own men, lost they should suck 
in the breath of those who are asleep ; because by 
their inspiration, the radical moisture is injured, or 
destroyed, at the expence of life itself.” Hist. De 
Gent. Septentr. Lib. xvii. c. 19. 

The cat, it is also believed, by her motions affords 
unquestionable prognostics of an approaching tempest. 

“It had — been noticed the nijght before, that the cat 
was freaking about, and climbing the rigging with a 
storm in her tail, — a sign which is never known to 
fail.” The Steam-Boat, p. 62. 

Tliis, how'over, cannot properly be included in the 
catahigue of superstitions, as it may bo accounted for 
in the same manner as the previous intimation she 
gives of rain by mashing her face. This, it would seem, 
might be attributed to the influence which the atmos- 
phere, when in a certain state, has on the organic 
frame of various animals, although as to the particular 
mode of affection inexplicable even by those who boast 
the superior faculty oi reason. But it would be just 
as rational in us to deny that the leech is an accurate 
natural barometer, as to deny similar affections in other 
animals, because we cannot discover the mode in which 
the impression is made. 

The prognostication as to bad weather does not hold, 
unless the cat w'ashes over her ears. Her sitting with 
her back to the fire betokons frosty or chilly weather. 
Teviotd. 

It is said by Plutarch, that this animal was repre- 
sented with a human face, as intimating that she by 
instinct understood the changes which take place in our 
earth, particularly in relation to the weather, whereas 
these were known to man in consequence of the gift 
of reason alone. Pierii, ut sup. 

The ingenious writer formerly quoted mentions 
another vulgar notion, entertainea as to the mode of 
domesticating a cat. The connexion is certainly very 
ludicrous, as it respects one of the rites observed at 
the coronation. 

“ But — do ye ken th^ freet of you doing wi’ the oil 
on the palms of the hand ? It’s my opinion, that it’s 
an ancient charm to keep the new king in the kingdom ; 

* for there’s no surer way to make a cat st^ at 
than to creesh her paws in like manner.” The Steam- 
boat, p. 236. 

CAT, s. A small bit of rag, rolled up and 
put between the handle of a pot and the hook 
which suspends it over the fire, to raise it a 
little, Roxb. 

CAT, 5. A handful of straw, or of reaped 
grain, laid on the ground, without being 
put into a sheaf, Roxb., Dumfr. 

A reaper having cut down as much com as can be 
held in the hand, when he is not near the band, lays 
this handful down till one or more be added to it. 
What is thus laid down is caUed a cat. 
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Perhaps the morft natural origin is the old Bclg, word 
katUeUt to throw, the handful of coni being cast on the 
ground f whence kaiy a small anchor. To this root 
Wachter traces Cateia^ a missile weapon used by the 
ancient Germans. 

CAT, 8. The name given to a bit of wood, a 
hom, &c., or any thing, used in the place of 
a ball in certain games. V. Hornie-holes. 

It seems to signify the object that is struck. V. 

CfACHBPOLB. 

CAT and CLAY, the materials of which a 
mud-wall is constructed, in many parts of S. 
Straw and clay are well wrought together, 
and being formed into pretty largo rolls, are 
laid between the different wooden posts by 
means of which the wall is formed, and 
cihrefully pressed down so as to incorporate 
with each other, or with the twigs that are 
sometimes plaited from one post to another, S. 

“ That any damage her house suffered, was ex vUio ' 
intrimeca ipaius aed\/icii ; for it being near the Cowgate 
old loch, they had not taken the foundation of her 

* gavel below the bottom of the slimy channel of the 
loch, and had only built the lower story of it of mud, 
or cat a7id clay.^' Fountainhall, i. 369. 

“The houses — were so slightly built with cat and 
claijf that they would continue httle longer than the 
space of the tack.” Ibid., p. 380. 

“Saw ye ever sic a supper served up — a claurt o* 
caul comfortless purtatoes whilk cling to ane’s ribs 
like as muckle cat and clay?** Blackw. Mag., Nov. 
1820, p. 164. 

Some say, that the roll of clay and straw intermixed 
is called the caty from its supposed resemblance to that 
animal ; others, that the term cat is properly applied 
to the wisp of straw, before it is conjoined with the 
clay. That the latter is the just opinion, appears from 
the sense of Cat given above. 

I have hoard it conjectured that cat is from ketty (the 
name given S. A. to the quick grass gathered from the 
fields,) on the supposition that this may have been 
mixed, instead of straw, with clay. The soil when 
matted with this noxious weed, is also said to be ketty. 

To Cat a Chimney^ to enclose a vent by the 
process called Cat and Clay^ Teviotd. 

CAT AND Doo, the name of an ancient sport, 
Ang.; also used in Loth. 

The following account is given of it ; — 

Three play at this game, who are provided with 
clubs. Tney cut out two holes, each about a foot in 
diameter and seven inches in depth, with a distance 
between them of about twenty-six feet. One stands at 
each hole with a club, called a dog^ and a ^>iece of 
wood of about four inches long and one inch in 
diameter, called a cat^ is thrown from the one hole 
towards the other, by a third person. The object is, 
to prevent the cat from getting into the holei Every 
time that it enters the hole, he who has the club at 
that hole, loses the club, and he who threw the cat 
gets possession both of the club and of the hole, while 
the former possessor is obliged to take charge of the 
If the cat be struck, he who strikes it changes 
place with the person who holds the other club ; and 
as often as these positions are changed, one is counted 
as won in the game, by the two who hold the clubs, 
and who are viewed as partners. 


This is not unlike the Stool-ball described by Strutt, 
Sports and Pastimes, p. 76. But it more nearly re- 
sembles Club-bally an ancient E. game. Ibid. p. 83. It 
seems to be an early form of Cricket* 

CATBAND, s, 1. A bar or iron for securing 
a door. • This name is given to the strong 
hook, used on the inside of a door or gate, 
which being fixed to the wall, keeps it shut# 

“The Lords declares, that they will find Magis- 
st rates of burghs lyable for the debts of rebells, who 
shall escape furthe of prisouo in all time hereafter, in 
case they have not sufficient catbanda upon the doors 
of their prisons, and lock the same ilk night, least the 
rebells pyke or break up the looks.” Act Sodt. 1 1th 
Feb. 1671. 

2. A chain drawn across a street, for defence 
in time of war, 

In this sense, at least, Spalding undoubtedly uses 
the term. 

— Upon the 17th of January they began to watch 
their town, and nightly had 36 men in arms for that 
effect ; they made up their catbanda through the haill 
streets.” Troubles, i. 102. 

“ The town of Aberdeen — Ixigan to make prepara- 
tions for their own defence ; — and to that effect Ijcgan 
to have their cat-baiula in readiness, their cannon clear, ” 
&c. Ibid. i. 109. . 

— “He had his entrance peaceably ; the ports made 
open, and the cat-hands casteu loose;” Ibid. ii. 169, 
160. 

This is most probably from Oerm, kHlCy a chain, and 
haiul; Su.-G. kedy kaediay kedia; Alem, ketin; Belg. 
kcMeny keting; 0. B, cadwyUy chaden; Ir. k(uldan : 
Lat. catena, Wachter renders keUCy vinculum annula- 
tum ; and derives it from Celt, huit-eny claudere. Fr. 
cadenaty a padlock, seems to have tli^ same origin with 
the terms already mentioned. 

CAT-BEDS, 8, pL Tlie name of a game 
played by young people, Perths. 

In this game, one, unobserv^ed by all the rest, cuts 
with a knife the turi in very unequal angles. Theste 
are all covered, and each player puts his hand on what 
he supposes to be the smwlest, as every one has to cut 
off the whole surface of his division. The rate of cut- 
ting is regulated by a throw of the knife, and the per- 
son who throws is obliged to cut as deep as the knife 
ocs. He who is last in getting his bed cut up, is 
ound to carry the whole of the clodSy crawling on his 
hands and feet, to a certain distance measured by the 
one next to him, who throws the knife through his 
legs. If the bearer of the clods let any of them fall, 
the rest have a right to pelt him with them. They 
frequently lay them very loosely on, that they may 
have the pleasure of pelting ; Torths. 

OATCIIIE, Catchy, adj. Disposed to 
take the advantage of another, S. It is 
sometimes applied to language ; but more 
commonly to conduct, as -denoting one who 
is ready to circumvent; from the E v, catch, 

CATCHIE, adj, Merry, jocund;” Cl. 
Aberd. 

— Nae doubt he itcliiu’ langs 
To crack wi* San’, and hear his catchie glees. 

Tatraa's roernSy p. 2. 
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Perhaps merely as denoting what engages or catches 
the eye, ear, &c. ; more prowbly, however, allied to 
8u.*G. ka€te;lBL kaeti^ laetitia, kai-r^ laetus, kiaetCt ex- 
hilaror. 

CATCHIE, Catch-hammer, a. One of the 
smallest hammers used by stone masons, for 
pinning walls, &c., Roxb. 

Teut, kaetaCf ictus, percussio. 

C ATCIIROGUE, s. Cleavers or goose-grass, 
an herb, S. Galium aparine, Linn. 

It is said to receive its name, because, generally 
growing in hed^s, it tears the clothes of one who 
attempts to bre^ through, and at any rate the seeds 
adhere to them. 

Its Sw. name conveys a similar idea. Snaeriegras, 
q. grass that entraps or acts as a snare. 

CATCH.THE.LANG-.TENS,s. The name 
of a game at cards ; Caich-honoura^ Ayrs. 

C ATCLUKE, Catluke, a. Trefoil ; an herb, ' 
S. ‘‘Trifolium siliquosum minus Gerardi,” 
Rudd. Lotus corniculatus, Linn. 

In bnttil gers biu^geouns. the banwart wyld, 

Tlie clauir, catcli^t ana the caminomylde. 

Dovg. Virgil^ 401. 11. 

Scho had ane hat upon hir heid, 

Of claver cleir, baitn quhyte and reid. 

With catlukes strynklit in that steid. 

And fynkiJl grein. 

Chron, S, P. iii. 203. 

Catlukes is probably an error. 

“ Named from some fanciful resemblance it has to a 
cat [cat’s] or a bird's foot Rudd. Perhaps from the 
appearance of the seed-pods, which may be supposed 
to resemble a cat’s toes with the talons. 

Dan. katie-clofy is a cat’s claw or clutch. Did an 
etymologist incline to indulge fancy a little, he might 
suppose that this designation contained an allusion to 
the power ascribed to this plant in preventing the in- 
fluence of magic ; from kette^ Su.-G. ked^ a chain, and 
klok^ magus. For he who is in possession of a feyur- 
leaved blade of trefoil is believed to be able to see those 
things clearly, which others, from the influence of 
glameTf see in a false light. 

In Sw., however, the name of the plant is katt-klor, 
i.e. cat’s claws. 

To CATE, Cait, v. n. To desire the male or 
female ; a term used only of cats. 

— Of the language used by cats, 

When in the nmit they go a eating^ 

And fall a scohUng and a prating ; — 

Perhaps ye’ll hear another time, ^ 

When 1 want money and get rhyme. 

ColviVs Muck Poenif P. 2. p. 66. 

The catt which crossed your cushion in the church 
Is dead, and left her kitlins in the lurch. 

A strange unluckie fate to us befell. 

Which sent her thus a cateing into hell, 

EUgy on Lady Stair ^ Law's Memorialise p. 288. 

This is understood to be the archetype of Lady Ash- 
ton, in the Bride of -Lammermoor. 

This word might at first view scorn formed from the 
name of the anunal. But it certainly has a common 
origin with Su.-G. kaat^ salax, lascivus, kcuttiaa, lasci- 
vire. V. Caige, Caigie. 

CATECHIS, s. A Catechism. 

“ And of thir wellis of grace ye haue large declara- 
tioim maid to yow in the third part of this catechiSf 


quhilk intraittis of the seuin ilhcramentis.'’ Abp. 
Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1551. Fol. 79, b. ^ 

• CATEGORY, s. Used to denote a list, or 
a class of persons accused. * 

“ Thir noblemen and others should get no pardon 
whether forfaulted or not,— by and attour princes and 
noblemen in England set down in the same category.** 
Spalding, ii. 261. 

To CATER, V. n. A term applied to a fe- 
male cat, in the same sense as Cate ; as, 
“ The cat* a caterin^^ pron. q. caiterin^ Fife, 

IsL katurt kalete laetus, salax. V. Cate. 

CATER, Catteb, «. Money, S. B. 

He ne’er watl drink her health in water, 

But porter guid ; 

And yet he’s left a fouth 

Now that he’s dead. 

Shirrefs' Poms^ p. 2?[0. 

q. What is catered. V. Catoub. 

CATERANES, Katheranes, a.pL Bands of 
robbers, especially such as came down from 
the Highlands to the low country, and carried 
off cattle, corn, or whatever pleased them,* 
from those who were not able to make re- 
sistance, S. kettrin. 

‘‘Among the ancient Scots, the common soldiers 
were called Cathemie or fighting bands. The Kema 
of the English, the Kaitrine of tne Scots Lowlanders, 
and the Caterva of the Romans, are all derived from 
the Celtic word. The Gauls had a word of much the 
same sound and meaning. We learn from tradition, 
that those Catherni were generally armed with darts 
and skianSy or durks. — Those who were armed with 
such axes [Lochaher axes\y and with helmets, coats of 
mail, and swords, went under the name of Oalloglaich 
[by the English oidled Oalloglasses. )” J o. Maepherson’s 
Crit. Dissert, xi. 

Bower, the continuator of Fordun, calls them 
Caterani. A. 1396, magnapars borealis Scotiae, trans 
Alj)e8, inquietata fuit per duos pestiferos CateramoSy ot 
eomm sequaces, viz. Scheabeg et sues consanguinarios, 
qui Clankay ; et Christi- Johnson, ac sues, qui Clan- 
quhele dicebantur. Scotichron, Lib. xv. c. 3. Here 
he evidently gives the name of Cateranes to the chief- 
tains of these marauding clans. Elsewhere he applies 
it to the people in general, who lived in this predatory 
way ; calling them Catervani seu Cater arii. Ibid. Lib. 
viii. c. 21. 

In the inscription of c. 12. Stat. Rob. II. this term 
is used as synon. with Somers. “Of Ketharinesy or 
Somcris,” there, “it is ordained, \hat na man sail 
travel! throw the cuntrie, in anie part of the realme, 
as, ketharans. And they quha travells as ketharanSy** 
are described as “eatand the cuntrie, and consumand 
the gudes of the inhabitants, takand their gudes be 
force and violence.” 

Mean while he says to stalvart Alkenhill, 

Till we be ready you step forward will, 

With your habiliments and armour sheen ; 

And ask yon highland kettrvn what they mean ? 

Rosa's UdenorCy p. 120. 

It is supposed to be the same term, which occurs in 
the Cartular. Vet. Glasg., in a charter of Maldowin 
Earl of Levenax [Lennox], A. 1226, in which he makfl 
this concession in favour of the clergy of Levenax 
(Clericis de Levenax); “Corredium aa opus servien 
tium, Buorum qui KePhres nimcupantur, non eziget neo 
exigi permittet a Clericis memoratis.” 
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I observe that Harris, as well as Dr. Macpherson, 
views the^rm Ktm as originally the same with our 
Katerane, 

“The true name,” he says, “is Keatliem, which 
riraifiea a troop or company of Keathemncht or soldiers. 
The word is generally taken in a contemptuous sense, 
from the cruelty and oppression used by this body of 
the Irish army — on friends as well as enemies ; but in 
the original signification it has a military and honohr- 
able sound.” He adds a whimsical etymon of the 
term, given by Cormao Mac-Culinan, King and Bishop 
of Cashel, who is said to have written, in tne 10th cen- 
tury, an Irish Glossary. He expl. it q. “ Kith-om ; 
KiUit i.e. Jttath^ a battle. Orw, i.e. Orguin^ Or^ i.e. to 
bum, guiUy i.e. to slay. From all these put together, 
Ktaihem signifies burning and slaying in baUle^ and is 
in its primitive si^ificaticin no more than a hand gf 
soldiers^ like the Roman cohort.” Harris’s Ware, i. 
161 , N. 

Gael. Ir. ceathamach^ a soldier, ceatharh^ a troop ; 
Ir. ccUh^ C, B. katorvod^ a battle. Bullet traces 
corf, a combat, to Arab, cahad^ id., and Hob. chutyr^ 
chad, to kill, which I have not met with. Had he 
referred to W!D, cadur, acies militum, as the origin of 
Ir. ceafharh, a troop, we might have admitted a con- 
siderable resemblance. 

CAT-FISH, Sea-oat, s. The Sea-wolf, S. 
Anarhicas Lupus, Linn. 

“Lupua marinus Schonfoldii et nostras : our fishers 
call it tlie sea-cat, or cat-Jish,'' Sibb. Fife, p. 121. 

Sw. haf-kat, i.e. sea-cat. Kilion gives see-kaite as 
the Teut. name of the Lolligo. 

CAT-GUT, s. 'Thread fucus, or Sea Laces, 
Fucus filum, Linn., Bay of Scalpa, Orkn. 
• Neill’s Tour, p. 191. 

CAT-HARROW, «. 

For every Lord, an ho thocht best ^ 

, Btocht in ane bird^to fill the nest ; * 

To be ane watch em an to his marrow, 

Tliey gan to draw at the cat-harrow. 

Lyndaay's Warkis, 1592, p. 269. 

S. Prov. — “ They draw the Cat Harrow; that is, they 
thwart 6ne another.” S. Prov^ Kelly, p. 329. Ram- 
say gives the term in pi. This game, I am informed, 
is the same with Cat and Dog, q. v. The name Cat- 
harrow is retained both in Loth., and in Ang. 

CATHEAD BAND. A coarse ironstone, 

Lanarks, 

“Doggar, or Cathead band,*' Ure’s Rutherglen, p. 

290 . 

Can this have a reference to S. Catband, as binding 
the diflferent strata together ? 

CAT-HEATHER, a. A finer species of 

. he&th, low and slender, growing more in 
separate upright stalks than the common 
heath, and flowering only at the top, Aberd. 
CATHEL-NAIL, a. The nail by which the 
body of a cart is fastened to the axletree, 
Fife. 

Isl. hadall, denotes a strong rope or cable. Shall we 
suppose that the caii; was originally fastened by a 
rope ; and that the nail received its name, as being 
substituted for this ? 

. CAT-HOLE, «. 1. The name given to the 

loop-holes or narrow openings in the walls 
of a barn, S. 


“He has left the key in the cal holt;" S. Prov. — 
“to signify that a man has run away from his credi- 
tors.” Kelly, p. 146. 

Then up spake Cauld wi’ chilly, breeze, 

Wild whizzing through the ced-Mt, 

An’ said that he could smite wi* ease 
The dightors in thro' that hole> 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 70. 

— ^Thro’ a cat-hole in the wa’ 

Ho saw them seated on the hay. 

75., 1811, p. 26. 

2. A sort of niche in the wall of a barn, in 
•which keys and other necessaries aro de-, 
posited in the inside, where it is not per- 
forated, S. 

CA’-THROW, 8. A great disturbance, a 
broil, a tumult. V. under Oall, Ca*, v. 

CAT-HUD, 8. The large stone serving as a 
back to a fire on a cottage hearth, Dumfr. 

“The fire, a good space removed from the end 
wall, was placed against a largo whinstone, called the 
cat-hud. Behind this was a bench stretching along the 
gable, which on trystiiig nights, was occupied by the 
children.” Rom. of Nithsdalo Song., p. 259. 

Su.-G. haette, denotes a small cell or apartment se- 
parated in whatever way from another place, which 
corresponds to the form of the country fireside ; also a 
bed ; a penn. Isl. kaeta, is rendered, Locus angustus 
saxis cii’cumseptus, G. Andr., p. 193. -Keta, kola, par- 
ticula domus secreta, vel angulus, Haldorson. Hiul 
might seem allied to Tout, hut/d-en, consorvare ; as the 
stone is meant to guard this inclosure from the efiects 
of the fire. 

CxiTINE. 

Tliir venerable virgins, whom the warld call witches, 

In the time of then* triumph, tirr’d me the tade ; 

Some backward raid on brodsows, and some black-bitches ; 
Some instead of a staig over a stark Monk straid. 

Fra the how to the hight some hobbles, some hatches ; 

With their mouths to the moon, murgeons they made ; 

' Some he force in effect the four winds fetches, 

And nine times withershins about the throne raid ; 

Some glowring to the ground, some grievouslie gaips; 

Be craft conjure, and liends perforce, 

Fiirth of a catine beside a cross, 
nur luxiies lighted from tlieir horse, 

And band thaim with raips. 

PolwarVs Fly tiny, Watson's Coll., iii. 17. 

CAT r THE HOLE. A game played by 
boys : common in Fife, and perhaps in other 
counties. 

“ Tine. Cat, tine Game. An allusion to a play called 
Cat i' the Hole, and the English Kit-Cat. Spoken when 
men at law have lost their principal evidence. ” Kelly’s 
Sc. Prov., p. 325. 

If seveux boys are to play, six holes are made at 
certain distances. Each of the six stands at a hole, 
with a short stick in his hand ; the seventh stands at 
a certain distance, holding a ball. When he gives 
the word, or makes the sign agreed upon, all the six 
must change holes, each running to his neigh^ur’s 
hole, and putting his stick in the hole which he has 
newly seized. In making this change, the boy who 
has tne ball tries to put it into an empty hole. If he 
succeeds in this, the hoy who had not his stick (which 
is called the Cat) in the hole to which he had run, is 
ut out, and must take the ball. There is often a very 
een contest, whether the one shall get his stick, or 
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the other the ball, first put into the hole. When 
the cctt is in (he hole, it is against the laws of the gune 
to put the ball into it. 

To CATLILL, v. a. To thrust the finger 
forcibly under the ear ; a barbarous mode of 
chastising, Dumfr.; synon. with GulL 

Catlills, 8 . pL To gie one his catlilhy to 
punish him in this way, ibid. 

Belg. ItUen^ denotes the jt^lls of a fowl, from Id, Idle, 

caimot resolve. 

CAT-LOUP, 8. 1. A very short distance as 

to space, S., q. as far as a cat may leap. 

“That sang-aingiiig haspin o’ a callant — and that — 

' light-headed widow-woman, Keturah, will win the 
kim ; — they are foremost by a lang cat loiip at least.” 
lilitckw. Mag., Jan., 1821, p. 402. 

“Or it was lang lie saw a white thing an’ a black 
thing cornin’ up the Houm close thegither ; they cam 
by within three eatloups o’ him.” Brownie of Bods- 
l>eck, i. 13. 

2. A moment ; as, I’se be wf ye in a cat-- 
loup^'" i.e. instantly; will be with you as 
quickly as a cat can leap,” S. V. Lour. 

CATjMAW, 8. To tumble the catmaxoy^ to 
go topsy-turvy, to tumble, S. B. 

Although the meaning of the last syllable is obscure, 
that the first refers to the domestic animal thus named, 
appeal’s from the analogous phrase in Fr., aaultduchat, 

' “the cat-leape, a certain tricke done by Tumblers,” 
Cotgr. This in Cly<les. is also called tumbling ilve. mull- 
cat, i.e. wild cat. The allusion is, undoubtedly, to the 
great agility of this animal ; and particularly to the 
circumstance of its almost invariably falling on its feet. 

CJATOUR, 8. A caterer, a provider. 

Catour sen syne lie was, but weyr, no mar. 

Wallace, il 101. MS. 

i.e. “ without doubt he never since acted as caterer 
for his ma.stcr.” In Perth edit, it is erroneously 
printed Tatour, 

Skene uses caUmrs as synon. with purveyors, pro- 
viaoiu’s, to the King, Chalmerlaii Air, c. 17. b. 1. 

O. Tout, hater, oeconomus. V. Katouris. 

O. E. catour of a gentylman’s house, [Fr.] des- 
ponsier Palsgr. B. iii. F. 23. 

To CATKIBAT, v. n. To contend, to quarrel, 
Roxb. [To rippet or quarrel like cats. V. 
Rippet.] 

The last part of the word might seem allied to Fr. 
rilmtld-er, rihaud-cr, to play the ruffian. 

CATRICK, 8. A supposed disease. V. 

Catter. 

OATRIDGE, Catrous. Expl. “a diminutive 
" person fond of women Strathmore. 

There can bo no doubt that it is of the same origin 
with Caige, Caidgy, Kid, Kiddy, Cate, q. v. This 
term, though given as a s., from its form seems rather 
“an adj., and is, I suspect, used as such. It seems to 
liave been originally catritch, from Su.-G. kacUe, laa- 
civus, and rik, dives ; q. abundant in wantonness. V. 
Manritch. Isidore derives the name of the cat from 


catt-are, to see ; Wachter from Fr. guet, 'watching. 
Perhaps it is rather expressive of its ^wantonness, 
especially because of the noise it makes. 

CAT’S CARRIAGE,, tho* same play -that is 
otherwise called the King’s Cushion, q. v. 
Loth. 

CAT’S-CRADLE, «. A plaything for- 
children, made of packthread on the fingers 
of one person, and transferred from them to 
tliose 01 another, S. 

CAT’S-HAIR, 8. 1. The down that cpvers 
unfledged birds, Fife ; synon. Paddock-hair. 

2. The down on the face of boys, before the 
beard grows, S. 

3. Applied also to tlie thin hair that often 
grows on the bodies of persons in bad 
health, S. 

CAT-SILLER, s. Tlie mica of mineralogists, 
S.; the katzen ailber of the vulgar in Ger- 
many. 

Tent, kattm-silver, amiantus, mica, vulgo argentum 
felium ; Kilian. 

CAT’S-LUG, 8. The name given to the 
Auricula ursi, Linn., Roxb. 

Thus denominated for the same reason for which it 
has the name of Bear f -ear in E., and of Musoe.ron, or 
Mouse-ears, in Sw. ; from a si^poaed resemblance of 
the ears of those animals. V. Linn. Flor. N. 607. 

CAT’S-STAIRS, 5 . A plaything for children 
made of thread, small cord, or tape, which 
is so disposed by the hands as to fall down 
like steps of a stair, Dumfr., Gall. 

CAT’S-TAILS, 8. pi. Hares-Tail-Rush, 
Eriophqrum vaginatum, Linn. Mcarns.; also 
called Canna-downy Cat-7 ailsy Galloway, 

Tlie cat-tails whiten through the verdant bog : 

All vivifying Nature does her work. 

Davidsoii's Poems, p. 10. 

The reason of the S. an<l of the E. name is evidently 
the same, although borrowed from dillerent animals. 
In some parts of Sweden it is denominated Hareull, 
i.e. the wool of tlie hare ; and the E. polystachion, 
h(^redu?i, or the doum of the hare, in D^ecarliat V. 
Limi. Flor. Succ., p. 17, No. 49. 50. 

CATSTANE, 8. One of the upright stones 
which supports a grate, there being one on 
each side, Roxb. Since the introduction of 
Carroll grates, these stones are found in kit- 
chens only. V. Bak-Stane. 

The tenn is said to originate from this being the 
favourite seat of the cat. C. B. catod, however, sig- 
nifies “ what is raised up around, or what surroundeth, ” 
Owen, 

Catstane-head, 8. The flat top of the Cat- 
stane, ibid. 
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OATSTEPS, «. pi. Tke projections of the 
stones in the slanting part of a gable, Roxb. 
Corbie-steps, synon. 

CATTEN-CLOVER, Oat-in- clover, s. 
The Lotus, South of S. 

It is singular that this name should so nearly re- 
semble that of the Lotus coriiiculata in one province of 
Sweden. Bahusiis Katt-klor ; Linn. Flor. Sueo., p. 
262 ; i.e. cat’s claws. Clover ^ forming the latter part 
of the name, may be a corr, of klor. I view Catten- 
clover as the proper orthography ; katten being merely 
the Teut. pi. of katte, felia, V. Catsiller. 

OATTER, Catebr, Cattriok, s. 1. Catarrh. 

“In the nixt winter Julius Frontynus fell in gret 
infirmity be imoderat flux of entter^ generit of wak 
humouris.” Belleiid. Cron. F. 46. a. 

Cateir, Compl. S., p. 56. 

2. A disease to which the roots of the fingers 
are subject, said to be caused by handling 
cats too frequently, Border. 

The ingenious editor of the Compl. expl. this word 
as also signifying “an imamnary disease, supposed, by 
the peasants, to oe caught by haiutliiuj cats ; and simi- 
lar to another distemper termed v)eazk-hlawlng^ which 
gives the skin of dogs a cadaverous yellow hue, and 
makes their hair bristle on end, and is supposed to be 
caused by the breath of the woazle.” 

He refers to Sir John Roull’s Cursing, as affording 
a proof of the ancient use of the term : — 

The mowlis, and the sleep the niair, 

The hanker and the katiair ; 

Mott fall upon their cankered corses. 

Gl, Cornpl. vo. Emornyades. 

It may be q. ca/-«>T, the scar caused by handling 
cats; 8u.-G. rtr^7*r, Isl, ar?*, cicatrix. 

As in Angus it has been supposed, that a cat, if it 
has passed over a corpse, has the power of causing 
blindness to the person whom it first leaps over after- 
. wards, there is a reference to this, or some similar 
superstition in the following liiKH^ hy Train : — 

Tlie cheat unlock’d, to ward the power 
Of spells in Mungo's evil hour ; 

— And Gib, by whom his master well 
Each change of weather could foretel, 

Imprison’d is, lest any thing 

Hhould make him o'er his master .^pi'ing, 

Strains of the Mountain Muse, p. 28. 

The supposed danger arising from being overleaped 
by a cat, in such circumstances, has been traced to a 
laudable design to guard the Iwdies of the dead. 

“ If a cat was permitted to kajj over a corpse, it por- 
tended misfortune. The meaning of this was to pre- 
vent that carnivorous animal from coming near the 
body of the deceased, lest, when the watchers wore 
asleep, it should endeavour to prey upon it.” Stat. 
Aco, xxi. 147, N. 

I will not say that- the account here given of the 
supposed cause of the catU r, is not accurate ; as it 
unabiibtedly respects the belief of the jf^asants on the 
Border. But that in the North of S. is widely differ- 
ent. The disease itself is there called catrick ; and 
from the account given of it, appears to bo the same 
which jihysicians call a cataract. But a moat absurd 
theory is received as to the cause of this disease. If 
a cat pass over a corpse, it is believed that the person, 
whom it first leaps over after this, will be depraved of 
. sight. The distemper is si^posed to have its name 
from the unlucky animal. 8o far does this ndiculous 
opinion prevail among the vulgar, S. B. that as soon 
as a person dies, if there be a cat in the house, it is 


locked up or put under a tub, to prevent its approach- 
ing the corpse. If the poor croifbure has passed over 
the dead body, its life is forfeited. Sometimes this is 
carried so far, that if it be found in the same apart- 
ment, or in that above it, so as to have had it in its 

S ower to walk over the corpse, it is irremediably 
e voted to death. 

It. is also believed in Angus, that, if a cat that has 
crossed a dead body afterwards walk over the roof of 
a house, the head of that house will die within the 
year. V. Catter. 

OATTERBATCH, «. A broil, a -quarrel, 
Fife. 

Tent, kater^ a he-cat, and boeUe, rendered cavillatio, 
q. “ a cat’s quarrel. 

To CATTERBATTER, v. n. To wrangle ; 
at times implying the idea of good humour, 
Tweedd, ; evidently from the same origin 
with the preceding. 

CATTLE-RAIK, s, A common, or extensive 
pasture, where cattle feed at largo, S. 

From cattle, and raik, to go, because they have 
liberty to range. V. Raik. 

CATWITTIT, adj. Harebrained, unsettled, 
q. having the wits of a eat, S. 

This seems formed in the same manner with E. 
harebrained ; which undoubtedly contains an allusion 
to the timid and startled appearance of the animal, 
when disturbed ; although Johns, derives it from E. 
hare, to fright. 

CATYOGLE, s, A specied of owl, Shetl. 

“Strix Bubo, (Linn, syst.) Katyogie, Great horned 
Owl.” Edmonstono’s Zetl., ii. 230. V. Katoole. 

To CAUCflT, V, a. To catch, to grasp. 

And sum tyme wald scho Ascaneus the page 
Cuurht ifi the fygiire of his faderis yiiiage, 

And in hir bosum brace 

* Doug. Virgil^ 102, 36. 
Tiinius at this time waxis bauld and blytli, 

Weiiyiig to caucht anc stound his strenth to kyith. 

Ibid.., 438, 20. 

i.c. to lay hold of a favougible position for mani- 
festing Jiis strength ; formed from the pret. of catch. 

CAUIS. 

-Eumeniufl, that was ano 
Sou to Clytiiis, quhai.s brode broist bane 
With ane lang stalwart spere of the fyr tre 
Throw .smyttin tyte and peirsit soue has sche ; 

He cauis ouer, furth bokkand stremes of blude. 

Doug. Virgil, 388, 24. Virg. cadit. 
Although Rudd, seems inclined to derive this from 
Lat. eddo, or Teut. kauch-en, aiihelare ; it is certainly 
^he same verb with Gave, to drive, to toss, used in a 
neuter sense, 

•CAUITS. 

And in a road quhair he was wont to rin, 

With raips rude frfte trie to triq it band, 

Syne custe a raing on raw the wude within, 

With blasts of horns fast callaud. 

Henry sons, Evergreen, i. 194. st, 29. 
This term seems to signify cat-calh ; used for 
rousing game ; from S, caw, to call. This is confinned 
by the addition, fast calland. 
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OAULD, s. dam-head, S. A. ‘ 

Thia ia also written cauL 

** That the defendere have right to fish from the head 
of the Black Pool, down to tno caul or dam-dike of 
Milnbie, from aunaet to midnight on Saturday, and on 
Monday morning before sun-rise.” Law Case, A. 1818. 

“On the plan, is the situation of the great sluice at 
the dam or caul on the river Ewes.” Ess. Hignl. Soc. 
iii. Liii. 

“Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much em- 
barrassed by a spirit, for whom he was under the 
necessity of finding constant employment. He com- 
manded him to build a cauld, or uam-heod, across the 
Tweed at . Kelso : it was accomplished in one night, 
and still does honour to the infernal architect.” Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, N. p. 251. 

This seems originally the same with Tout, kade^ a 
small bank, and even with Fr. chauss^et “the causey, 
banke, or damme, of a pond, or of a river;” Cotgr. 
L. B. calecia, liggor, moles. Quadraginta aolidos ab eo 
qui molendinum seu caleciam haberet, requiret. Con- 
vontio A. 1230, ap. Du Cange. The Teut. name for a 
causey ia kautsijd^ kautsije. It may, however, be an 
inversion of Gael, clad, a bank, a dyke. 

To Caul, or Cauld, v. a. To caul the hank 
of a river, is to lay a bed of loose stones 
from the channel of the river backwards, as 
far as may be necessary, for defending the 
land against the inroads of the water, IS. A. 

CAULD. BARK, « To lie in the cauld bark,” 
to be dead, S. B. 

Alas ! poor man, for aught that I can soo, 

Tliis (lay thou lying in cauld hark inay’st be. 

Moss's Helenore, p. 26. 

Shall we suppose that bark is a corr, of A.-S. beory, 
sepulchre, q. cold grave ? V. Cald. 

CAULER, adj. Cool. V. Callour. 

CAULKER, s. The hinder part of a horse- 
shoe sharpened, &c. V. Cawker. 

CAULMES. V. Calmes. 

To CAUM, a. To whiten with Camstone, 
q. V., S. V. Camstone. 

[C AUP, A cup, a wooden bowl. V. Cap.] 

CAUPE, Caupis, Caulpes, Calpeis, s. An 
exaction made by a superior, especially by 
the Head of a clan, on his tenants and other 
dependants, for maintenance and protection. 
This was generally the best horse, ox, or cow 
the retainer had in his possession. This 
custom prevailed not only in the Highlands 
and Islands, but in Galloway and CarricK. 

“It was mcnit and complenit be our souerane 
Lordis liegis dwolland in the boundis of Galloway, 
that certane gentilmen, heidis of kin in Galloway hes 
vsit to tak Cattpis, of the quhilk tak thair, and exaction 
thairof, our Souerane Lord and his thre Estatis knew 
iiaperfite nor ressonabiU cause.” — Acts Ja. IV. 1489, 
c. 35., also 0 . 36, edit. 1666. Caupes, c. 18, 10. Murray. 

From a posterior act, it apx^^ni that this exaction 
was of the same kind with the Herreyelde, the best 
aucht being claimed ; and that it was always made at 


the death of the retainer. But there is no evidence 
that it was confined to this time. c* 

His Majesties lieges, it is said, have si^ustained “great 
hurt and skaith, these many years by-gone, by the 
chiefs of clans within the HignlandB and isles of this 
kingdome, by the unlawful taking from them, their 
children and executors, after their decease, under the 
name of Caulpes, of their l^st aught, whether it be oxe, 
mear, horse, or cow, alledgeing their predecessours to 
have been in possession mereof, for maintaii^g and 
defending of them against their enemies and evil- willers 
of old : And not only one of the said Chiefs of clans 
will be content to uplift his Oaulm, but also three or 
four more, every one of them will alleadge better right 
then other.” Acts Ja. VL 1617, c. 21. Murray. 

Skene also uses caupe and calpe in sing. 

The term in like manner occurs in a deed of sale, 
dated Aug. 19, 1564, the original of which is in the 
possession of Campbell of Ashnish, 

In this Archebald Erie of Ergyll disponeis to Ewer 
Mackewer of Largachome, “ our ry‘ tytill and kyndnes 

quhatsumeiver to all raaner of calpis quhatsumeiver 

aucht and vyut (i.e. wont) to cum to ou’’ hous of the 

surname of Mackewer, Ac. transferrand fra ws, — 

all ry*, — kyndnes, & possessioune quhatsumeiver of the 

calpeis of the foirnameit surname of Clanewer, &o. 

^th power to uptak the calpis of the foirnameit sur- 
name quhen thay sail happin to vaick, Ac. as ony 

uther friehalder vithein our erledouine of Ergyll, Ac. — 
provyding that we haif the said Eweris calpe A his 
oiris A successors quhatsumewer. ” 

Sibb. says, “Perhaps it lias some affinity with the 
Gael, calpach, [colpach] a young cow, which may have 
been a common assessment, or rate of assurance.” 

But this limits the origin of the term too mqchq as ' 
it has boon seen that the best aucht of the deceased 
was claimed, whether it was horse, ox, or cow. 

Isl. kaup, denotes a gift. Gc^ honom mykit kaup. He 

Ihre ; cor- 
dare. 

etymon is consonant to the sense given 
of caupeshyMr. Pinkerton ; — “pretendeti benevoTences 
of horses, cattle, or the like, accustomed to be wrested 
frofn the poor by the landlords in Galloway and Carrie.” 
Hist. II. 391. 

CAUPONA; Expl. “a sailor’s cheer in heaving 
the anchor.” 

“ Quhen the ankyr vas halit vp abufe the vattir, ane 
marynel cryit, and al the laif follouit in that same tune, 
Cauj^n, cauponaf^ Compl. S. p. 62.* 

“The radical term is probably coup, to overttim,” 
Gl. Perhaps rather aJliod to Fr. d un coujy, at onoe, all 
together, q. at one stroke ; or coupler unie, to strike 
united. 

C AURE. Calves ; the pi. of cauf, a calf. It 
is commonly used in the West of S. 

Syne toniand till the flourio how ; — 

The caure did haig, the quels low, 

And Ilka bid! has got his cow, 

And staggis all ther meiris. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball., t 286, 

I am assured that the word is the same in Norway. 
A.-S. ceaJfru, id, 

CAUSEY, CAU8AY, «. A street, S. 

The dew droppls congellt on stibbil and rynd, 

‘And Bcharp nallstanys mortfundyit of kynd, 

Uoppana on the thak and the causay. 

Doug. VirgU, 202, 32. 

Teut. kautsye, kautsijde, kassije, Fr. chamgie. V. 
Cauld, a bank. Henoe the phrases, 
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1. To Keep the Crown of the Causey y to appear 
openljr, to appear with credit and respecta- 
bility, q. to be under no necessity of lurking 
or taking obscure alleys, S. 

This old phrase receives illustration from a passage 
in Gordon’s Hist, of the Earls of Sutherland ; where 
he assigns as the reason of Alexander Gun, (bastard 
son of ^e olueftain of the Glangun), being put to death 
by order of the Earl of Murray, that Gun, being in the 
service of the Earl of Sutherland, and walking before 
his master one day in Aberdeen, “wold not give the 
Earle of Morray any pairt of the way, bot forced him 
and his company to leive the same ; ” for which con- 
tempt and disgrace, it is subjoined, “ho still hated the 
said Alexander afterwards : it bein^ a custome among 
the Soots (more than any other nation) to contend for 
tlie hight of the street; and among the English for the 
wall.” P. 144, 145. 

“ Truth in Scotland shall keep the croim of the muse- 
tody yet ; the saints shall see religion go naked at 
noon-day, free from shame and fear of men.” Ruther- 
ford’s Lett., P. II. ep. 24. 

The idea is evidently liorrowed from the situation 
of one who, from loss of character, is ashamed to 
appear, or afraid to do so, least he should be arrested 
by his creditors. It occurs in the latter sense : — 

“ Balmerino, suddenly dead, and his son, for publick 
debt, connirisings, and caT>tions, keeps not the causey.'^ 
l^Uie’s t^tt., li. 376. 

2. To Tak the Crown of the Carney^ to appear 
with pride and self-assurance, S. 

My friends they ore proud, an’ my mither is saucy. 

My auld auntie take ay the crown o' Hie causie. 

lUinaim of mihsdoXe 93. V. Cuopt. 

Causey-cloaths, 3. pL Dress in which one 
may appear in public, S, 

“From that day [17th November] to Monday, I 
think the 20th, we kept in, providing for causey- 
cloaUia,'' Baillie’s Lett., i. 398. 

OAtJSEYER, 3. One who makes a causeway, S. 

Causey-faced, adj. One who may appear 
on the street without blushing, or has no 
reason for shame before others, S. B,; also, 
brazen-faced. 

Calsay-paikeb, 8. A street walker. V. 
Paikek. 

Causey-tales, s. pi. Common news, q. street 
nows, S. Ye needna mak causey-tales o't ; 
Do not publish it. 

Causey-webs. A person is said to make 
Causey-websy who neglects his or her work, 
and is too much on the street, Aberd. 

CAUTELE, 8. . Wile, stratagem. 

— “That the saidia inhabitants — be na wyss frus- 
trait of the recompance and reparatioun of thair saidia 
dampnagis be onye ingyne or cautele,'' Acts Ja. VI. 
1672, Ed. 1814. p. 77. 

Johns, ^ves cawtel as an E. word disused, rendering 
it “caution, scruple.” But m he refers to Lat. 
catUelaj he limits liimself to its si^ification. It is 
obviously used here in the sense of Fr. cauteUe, “a 
wile, sleight, crafty reach, cousenage,” Ac. Cotgr. 


CAUTION, 8. Security, S. 

Caution is either simple and pure, for pa 3 mient of 
sums of money or performance of facts ; or conditional, 
depending on oertmn events.” Spottiswoode’s MS., vo. 
Cautio, 

Whore the suspender— cannot procure a sufficient 
cautioner, the suspension is allowed to pass on juratory 
caution^ i.e. such security as the suspender swears is 
the best he can give,” Ac. Ersk. Inst. B. iv. t. iii. 
sec, 19. • 

This term has been borrowed from cautio^ id., in the 
Roman law. 

To FIND Caution, to b^jlng forward a suffi- 
cient surety, S. 

— Caution must be found by the defender for his 
appearance, and to pay what shall be decreed against 
him.” Spottiswoode’a MS., vo. Caut/io. 

To SET Caution, to give security; synon. 
with the preceding phrase. 

“He was ordained also to set caution to Freadraught, 
that he, his men, tenants, and servants, shoula be 
harmless and skaitliless in their bodies, goods, and gear, 
of him, liis men, -tenants,” Ac. Spalding, i. 46. 

—“That they, Vith the Marquis, should set caution 
for the keeping of the King’s i>eaco.” Ib., p. 47. 

Cautioner, s. A surety, a sponsor, S. a 
forensic term. 

“All bandcs, acts, and obligationes maid or to be 
maid, be quhat-sum-ever persons, for quhat-sum-ever 
broken men, pleges, or othorwaise received for the gude 
rule, quietnosse of the Bordoures and Hielandes^ — sail 
be extended against the aires and succcssouros, of their 
soverties and cautioners,^' Acts Ja. VI. Pari. 1587, c. 
98. Murray. 

“Oft times the cautioner pays the debt S. Prov. 
Kelly, p. 272. 

Cautionry, 8 . Suretyship, S. 

“ That the true creditors and cautioners of the saids 
forfaulted persons, — should no wayes be prejudged by 
the foresaid forfaiiltcr — anent their relief of their just 
and true ingagemeuts, and caulionrieSt" Ac. Acts Cha. 
L, Ed. 1814, VI. 167.' 

CAVABURDv 8 . A thick fall of snow, Shetl. 

In Isl. kafalld has the same meaning, ningor densus, 
— Haldo/son ; from kaf^ submersio, item profundum ; 
Kof is expl. ningor tenuis. 

Perhaps cavahurd is com^ioundad of kof and a braut^ 
foris, abroad, Dan. bort, q. “snow lying deep abroad,” 
or “without,” 

To CAVE, Keve, V. a. 1. To push, to drive 
backward and forward, S. 

2. To toss. “ To cave the headj^ to toss it in a 
haughty or awkward way, S. 

Up starts a priest, and his hug head claws, 

\^o.se conscience was but yet in dead thraws, 

And did not cease to cavcy and paut, 

While clyred back was prickt and gald. 

CUland's Poems^ p. 66. 

The allusion is to a horse tossing and pawing. 

Cave, a. 1. A stroke, a push, S. 

2. A toss — as signifying to throw up the head. 
It is applied to the action of an ox or cow^ 

To keeve a cart, Cheshire, to overthrow it,” is most 
probably a cognate phrase. 

Isl. akafr, cum impetu, vehementer. 
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[To Cave t«, v. n. To submit^ to yield.] 

To Cave over, v. n. To fall over suddenly, S. 
— “Sitting down [on] a bedside, he caves back over 
BO that his feet stack out stiff and dead.” Melvill’a 
MS., p. 32. 

■ “But the hot rowing & the stoup with the stark ale 
hard beside him made nim at once to cave wfir asleep.” 
Ibid., p. 115. 

To CAVE, i\ a. To separate grain from the 
broken straw, after threshing, S. B. 

It has nearly the sa^le sense in S. A., being defined by 
vSibb., “ to separate com from the chaff.” Tliis indeed 
seems the original idea ; Tout, kuo-en, eventilare paleas ; 
and this from la/, kave^ chaff. 

Perhaps this v., both as signifying to toss, aad to 
separate grain from the straw, may bo viewed as the 
same with Isl. ko^-a, volutarc ; ka/a i het/if focnum 
volutare, to toss or cave hay. It appears to have been 
used in the same souse in O. E. “I cane come ; Jc- 
scoux lo grain.” Palsgr. B. iii. F. 183, b. 

CAVE, 8. A deficioncy in understanding, 
A herd. 

■ Isl.. h[f-ia, snpprimere, and kacf, interclusio animac, 
might seem allied. But they properly denote bodily 
suffering. Teut. keye^ stultus, insanus. 

(^AVE'E, 8. A state of commotion, or per- 
turbation of mind, Aberd.; perliaps q. Fr. 
can vij'] a matter that gives or re(piires ac- 
tivity ; like S. Pavid. 

CAVEL, Cauil, Cafle, Kavel, Kevil, b. 
1, Expl. ‘‘ a rod, a pole, a long staff.” 

The Kenyio cleikit to a cavd 

(■hr. Kirk, st. 7. 

Callander says that it should be written kevd or 
fff'vel : erroneously deriving it from Goth, gajfiack, a 
kind of javelin among the ancient (ioths ; A.-S. gaje- 
hican ; whence S. garclok, an iron crow. Tytler Bays : 
“ Probably a cudgel or ning.” If this be the sense, it 
is uiKpiestionably the same "word with 8u.-(b kitfle, 
pertica, bacillus, rotundus cujuacunque usus, Hire ; 
(iorm. keide, a club. But a.s in othier copic.s, it is, the 
rn.vel, it may perhaps denote “a sorry fellow,” as cxid. 
liy Mr. Chalmei-s. V. Kavel. 

2. A lot, S. I'eul, S. A. Hence, to cast 
oavcls,” to cast lots. Cavel, id. Northumb. 
Gl. Grose. 

Lat w’s chey.ss v off this gud ciiinpaiiy, 

Sync cajlis cast quha sail our muster bo. 

]ya//acr., vii. 378, M9. 
And they cast knnls them amang, 

And keiuls thorn between, 

And they cn.st krvils them amang, 

VVha suld gac kill the king. 

Minstrelsy Border, ii. 81. 

Sometimes by our writers, the phrase, to cast in cavyll 
is used. 

“'^riiir pmdent men retumit the fourt monetK efter 
to Argylc, quhare kjmg Fer^ms was resydent for the 
tyme. In quhais presence all the larniis of Scotland 
war cassin in rarya amang the nobyllis thairof.” Bel« 
leinUGron. F. 9, b. 

“To deliuer him thre thairof [blak bonattis] be ane 
Alierd. Keg. A. 1538, V. 1.5, p. 727. 

“Happy man, happy kevel,'^ S. Prov. ; “jocosely 
Kpoken when people are drawing lots, of when it has 
fallen out well with us, or our fiiend.” Kelly, p. 159. 


3. By Rudd, cavillis is not only translated lots, 
but “ responses of oracles.” 

And qiihills, he .says, the canillis of Llcia, 

And ipihilis fra Jupiter sent doun alsua 

Tho messiiigere of goddis bryngls throw the skyhi 

Sa fereful charge and oommana on thye wise. 

Douy. Viryil, 112, 55. 

4. Stateappointed, allotment in ProAadence,S. B. 

“Let ilka ane bo content with his ain kavel BAm* 
say’s S. Prov., p. 68. 

T should be right content 
For tho kind cavel that to mo was lent. 

Iloss*s Helenore, p. 128. 

I dacker’d wi’ him by inysol’, 

Ye wish’t it to my kavel. 

• Poems in the Biichan Dialect, p. 10. 

5. A division or share of property; which has 
received this denomination from its being 
originally determined by lot, S. B. 

* In this sense it is particularly applied to “the part 
of a tiohl which falls to one on a division by lots.” 
Gl. 8urv. Moray. 

“The Town and Bishop fenod out this fishing in 
shares, six of thorn called the. King's cavil, and the 
other six the Bishop's cavil." State, Leslie of Powis, 
&c., vers. Fraser of Fra.serfield, p. 17. 

E. lot is used iii the same scuse. ^ 

“The half tend eiluer of bayth tho cawilUs of the 
furdis.” Abord. Ht^g. A. 1538, V. 16. 

— “ They got about 40 cljaldera of victual and silver 
rent out of the bishops kavil, consisting of three cobles 
on the w^atcr of Don, and other rents out of the samen 
water, to help to make ui) this furnishing.” Spalding, 
i. 230, 231. 

“This then was the lot of the tribe of tho children 
of .Judah,” Ac. Judges, xv. 1. 

It is surprising that the true origin* of this word 
should hitherto have been overlooked ; e 82 Jecially os it 
occurs lH>th in its primai’v, and in its metaph., sense in 
our old writings. Rudd, thinks that it may be from 
A,*S. cavcl, calathus, because lots might be thrown 
into a basket, as among the Greeks and Koinaiis into 
an urn. But he considers, as its most natural origin, 
L. B. cavilfa, talus, tho joint by .which the leg is 
united to tlio foot ; as bones of this description seem 
to have Ijcen anciently used for lot^. Sibb. gives no 
other derivation, l^ye refers to C. B. kyvlivr as also 
denoting lots, Jun. Etym. 

But cavd is merely Su.-G. Isl. knjlc, which pri- 
marily moans a rod, and is transferred to a lot in 
general. Verolius gives the following definition of pi. 
Kajlar, which jDoints out the reason of the transition. 
“ Small sticks or rods, on each of which the lot of an 
heir, in the division of an inheritance, is inscribed. 
These rods are tlirown together into a laj) or vessel, 
and afterwards <lrawn out ])y the heirs, that each 
may take that lot for his inheritance which is in- 
scribed on the rod.” Hence this 2 >hraso is used 
botli by the Isl. and ,Sw. Skipta med lut oc hajle ; 
Tactii bacilli ct sortitione hereditateiri dividere. In 
Sw. this transaction is denominated lutthajlar. 

The language of our old laws is qiiite analogous; — 
“ Ane stallangor at na time may naue lot, cuU, nor 
card, aneiit merchandice with ane Burges, but only 
within time of ane fair.” Burrow Lawes, c. 59. 

I observe, that this veiw passage, and a parallel 
one from Stat. Gild. c. 20, have been quoted in 
j)roof that lx)th kevil and “ originally meant only 
a portion, or share of any thing,” Minstrelsy, ii. 90. 
This, however, as has been seen, is only a secondary 
and metivph. sense. It is added, “In both these laws, 
lot and cavil signify a share in trade.” These terms, 
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indeed, may be thus expl., in a loose or general sense. 
But, in their strict ana appropriate signification, as 
here usdft, they refer to what seems to have been a 
very ancient custom at fairs in S., a custom which still 
prevails, in the North at least. As multitudes of 
chapmen have been accustomed to re),)air to these fairs 
from various parts of the country, and to erect stalh, 
or temporary booths, in the street, or wherever the 
fair was held, for exposing their goods to sale ; in 
order to prevent the broils, and even bloodshed, which 
often resulted from their struggles to obtain the best 
situations, it was reckoned iiecessaiy that all, who 
meant to erect stalls, should give in their names, and 
cast^camUy or draw cuts, as to the place that each was 
to occupy. 

Now, it is evident that the passage from the Burrow 
Lawes refers to this very circumstance ; as it regards 
fairs and stallangers. The other (Gild. c. 20) must be 
understood in the same sense: — “Na man sail buy — or 
sell, — hot he qUha is ano brother of our Gild. Except 
he be ane stranger merchand^ [i.e. one who means to 
erect a stall], — quha sail not haue loUt nor caved f with 
any o.^ our hrether.” The meaning obviously is, that 
strangers, who came to a fair, should not be allowed 
to cast lots in common with the giid-brelher. Tho 
latter were to have the preference ; and after they had 
cast lots for their places, strangers might do it among 
themselves for those that were unoccupied. 

6. Used to depote a ridge of growing corn, 
especially where the custom of run-rig is re- 
tdined. It is common to say, ‘^there’s a 
guid cavel o’ corn,” Perths. V. Kile, a 
chance. 

This phraseology might take its rise from tho cir- 
cumstance of such land being originally divided by 
lot ; q. a lot or portion of land covered with grain. 

Ihre views ka^- as a dimin. from kaepp^ a rod. This 
is undoubtedly the origin of Tout, kavef^ a lot, kavel- 
eHf to cast lots ; although Kilian considers it as a 
secondary sense of kabclt a rope, q, funis sortis, funicu- 
lus distributionis. 

CAVEL, Cavill, s. a low fellow. 

Aiie cavell quhilk was never at the scliule 
Will rill to Jvorno, and keip ane bisehopis oiule : 

And syne cum hariie with niouy colorit crack. 

With aiie burdiii of bcuetices on his back. 

Vhalm^rs's Lyndsay^ ii. 60 . 

Mr. Chalmers views it as used in the jiassago quoted 
aliove from Christ's Kirk, 

Tlio Kenyie cleikit to a cavel. 

Buf this siqiposes the introduction of a third com- 
batant, in opjiosition to tho nairative contained in the 
stanza. He views the term as probably borrowed 
from capel or caphel^ signifying a sorry horse ; from the 
Gael, capulf 0. Fr. caval," It seems more natural, 
and fully as agreeable to analogy, to view it as merely 
a metaph. use of the term already explained as in its 
primary sense signifying “a pole, a long staff.” To 
this day the vulgar call a raw-boned fellow a lang rung ; 
a stiff old man an auld stock. An old woman is con- 
temptuously denominated an auld runt. 

To Cavell, v, a. To divide by lot, S. B. 

** That tho heritors of Don met every fortnight after 
tho cavelling of the water in April, in the house of John 
Dow, at the bridge.” State, Leslie of Powis, &c., 1806. 
p. 123. V. the 8. 

Kaveltng AND. DELING, casting lots and di- 
viding the property according as the lot falls, 
dividing by lot. 


“ That the said Dapid Malevile sail brouke and joyse 
the tane half of the saidc landis, eftir the forme of the 
first kaveling and deling ma<l6 botuix him & the said 
Thomas quhen tho said Dauid enterit to his tak.’’ Act. 
Dom. Cone. A. 1480, p. 01. 

Teut. kavelingke^ sortitio, sortitus, Kilian. This 
word does not seem to have been incorporated into 
L. B. , unless we view cavelicium as a derivative, O. Fr. 
cavdiche. But, from the connexion, it seems rather to 
have denoted some sort of tax. Omnes tenentur re- . 
spqndere ad conventum in censibus, in cavdiciis^ et in 
aliis reditibus. Vet. Chart, ap. Du Cange, vo. Capitate 
5. col. 251. Porh^s it signified a poll-tax, as, in bar- 
barous lanmiago, Fr. cavcjsche is the head. V. Cotgr. 
The learned Du Cange, indeed, wap so much a stranger 
to our term Cavilf as occurring in Stat. Gild., that he 
says it seems to bo the same with Oavdiciumt which he 
expl., Census capitis, aut aliud tributi genus. 

CAVER, Kaver, s. [pron. like E. braveJ] A 
gentle breeze, a term used on the western ' 
coast of S.; probably from the v. Cave, to 
drive, q. one which drives a vessel forward 
in its course, or perhaps as including the idea 
of tossing; synon. Sawr. 

* CAVIE, s. l.-A hencoop, S. 

— Truth mauu own that mony a tod — 

To roost o’ hen-house never ventur’d, 

Nor duck, nor turkie atjne enter’d. 

Rev. J. KicoVs Poems, ii. 90, 

Teut. kexne, id. aviarium, Lat. cavea, 

Croose as a cock in his ain cavie, 

Wha shou’d bo there but Hinny Davy 

Mayne's Siller Gxin, p. 56. 

2. In former times the lower part of the 
aumrie^ or meat-press, was thus denominated. 
This often stood at a little distance from tlie 
wall, and was the place where courtship was 
carried on. Hence the phrase cavie keekbo- 
ing. 

— “There wad be as mucklo cavie kcek-ho-in, an’ 
pauntrie smirk in, as wad gar tho dawpetest dow in a’ 
the Sant Market o’ (Hasoo cour her face wi’ her tein- 
ming apron.” Ed. Mag. Aijril, 1821, p. 351. 

To Cavie, v. n. 1. To rear, or prance, as a 
horse, Aberd., Mcarns. 

Auld Ilornio cavUH back and fore, 

And flapt his sooty wings. 

Anderson's Poems, p. 126. 

2. To toss the head, or to walk with an airy 
and affected step, ibid. 

A diminutive from Cave, Keve, v. 

CAVIN, s, A convent ; pron. like E. cave. 

That this was anciently in use, appears from the 
name still given to a burial-place in Aberbrothick, </«? 
cavin-kirkyard, i.e. the churchyard of the convent ; 
pron. q. Calvin, 

O, E. couerii ; Palsgr. B. iii, F. 26. 

CAVINGS, 8. pL The short broken straw 
from which tho grain has been separated by 
means of the bam-rake. Loth. V. Cave, v. 

To CAW, V, a. To drive. V. Call. 
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C AWAR SKYNNIS. ^‘Lamskynnis & c^war 
akynnisy^ Aberd. Reg. ; apparently calf skins. 
Su.-G. kalfwavy calves. 

CAWAW’D, part. pa. Fatigued, wearied of 
anything to disgust, Lotli."^ 

Perhaps an allusion to the fatigue of cattle, when 
driven far, from (7air, to drive, and AiDa\ q. driven 
away. 

OAWF, A calf, S. 

This orthography is nearly three centuries old. It 
occurs in Aberd. Reg. A. 15.38, V. 16. 

OAWF-couNTttr, Cawf-grund. V. under 
Calf. 

CAWILL, 5. A lot. V. Cavel, and To 
COUTOH BE CaWILL. 

Cawtno, 8 . The act of driving, S. 

Tlie cawyng of weddoris in gi-it [in flocks] furth of 
the schyir.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1545, V. 19. 

CAWK, «. Chalk, S. canlk, A. Bor. 

Wallace commaunde a burge.sa fgr to get 
Fyno eneuch, that his der nece mycht set 
On ilk yeit, — quhar Sothoroun wcr on raw. 

Wallace, vii. 408. MS. 

A.-S. cealc, Alem. Dan. Belg. kalclc, Isl. kalh, 
C. B. calch. Bat. calx, 

CAWKER, 8. 1. The hinder part of a 

horse-shoe sharpened, and turned downward, 
80 as to prevent slipping on ice, S. It is 
also bitten Caulker. 

2. Metaph. used to denote mental acrimony. 

“ People come to us with every selfish feeling, newly 
|X)inted and grinded ; they turn down the very caulkers 
of their animosities and prejudice, as smiths do with 
horses’ shoes in a white frost.” Guy Mannering, ii. 
325. 

3. A dram, a glass of ardent spirits, S. 

The magistrates wi’ loyal diii, 

Tak alf thoir cau'Kcrs, 

Mayne's Siller Oun, p, 89. 

“ Bumpers,” Gl. ibid. 

I can fonn no conjecture as to the origin, if it be not 
Isl. keikr, recurvus, keik-a, recurvi ; as referring to the 
foim of the caulker, ot as analogous to the Sw. term 
for a horse-nail, ishake, i.e. an ice-hook. It seciiis to 
admit the second sense metaph. ; because a dram is 
falsely supposed to fortify against the effects of intense 
cold. It confirms this, that the term frost-nail is used 
in the same figurative sense. 

Could we view what is given as the secondary sense, 
as the jprimary one, the term might seem allied to Lat. 
calix, Su.-G. kalk, Isl. kaleikr, a cup. 

CAWLIE, 8 . A contemptuous name for a 
man. 

Our Glasgow Provost, its told to us, 

With his new acta will quite undo us, 

That hagish-headed Cawlie sure 
Hath done to break us, to his power. 

CleXand's Poems, p. 41.* 

This is undoubtedly the same with Coulie, q. v. 

To CAWMER, V. a. To quiet, to calm, 
Upp. Clydes.; synoa. with Chammery q.v. 


OAWMYS, A mould. 

** That every merohande — sail bring haiiie as oft as 
he salis or sendis his gudis at euery tyme twa hagbutis 
— with powder and caumm for f urhessing of the samin, ** 
&c. Acts Ja. V., 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 346. 

The term is written cedmes in the title of this act. 
V. Calmks. 

OAZARD, 8. Apparently, an emperor, or 
Caesar ; as the latter is sometimes written 
Caser. 

Of Fortune, Montgomerie says : — 

Sho counts not Kings nor Camrds raair nor cuiks, 

Chron, S. P., lii. 499. 

CAZZIE, «. A sort of sack or net made of 

straw, S. B. V. Oassib. 

Sw. cassa, a fish net. 

CEA, s. “ A small tub Gl. Surv. Naim 
and Moray. 

Pron. like E. Sea, Thus it is evidently the same 
with Say, Saye, q. v. 

CEAN KINNE', a Gaelic designation, used 
to denote the chief of a clan, Ilighlands of 
S. C pron. hard, as 

— ** Here’s a bit line frae ta Cean Kinni, tat ho bad 
me gae [gio] your honour ere I came back.” Waverley, 
ii. 107. 

Gael, ceann, head, cine, a race, tribe, family, the same 
with A.-S. cinn, genus, Isl. kin, id. 

CEDENT, s. The person who executes a 
deed of resignation ; a forensic term ; Lat. 
ped-ere. 

“That na assignatioun or vther ouident alleagit, 
maid in defraud of the creditour, salbe a valiable title 
to perse w or defend with, gif it salbe than instantlie 
verifiet bo wreit that the cedent remauis rebell and at 
the home for the same caus vnrelaxt.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1592, Ed. 1814, p. 574. 

“ Cedent is he who grants an assignation ; and he 
who receives it is tennod Cessioner or Assiguy.” 
Sjiottiswoode’fl MS. Law Diet. 

To CEIRS, Sees, v. a. To search. 

— The reulhful Eneas—- 
Dressit him furth to spy and haue ane sicht 
Of new placis, for till ce.irs and knaw . ^ 

To quhatkin coistis he with the wind wes blaw. 

Doug. Virgil, 22. 36. 

Fr. cherch-er, Ital. cerc-are, id. 

CELDR, Celdre, s. A chalder, or sixteen 
bolls of Scots measure. 

“Alswa he taks of Litill Dunmetht part fra the 
To<le stripe to Edinglasse, that is, alsmekiU land as a 
ceklr of aits will schawe.” 

“George of Gordoun — occupeis a celdre of atis 
sawyne porteiiand to Dunmetht and of the Bischoppis 
land be properte.” Chart. Aberd. Fol. 140. 

L. B. celdra is used in the same sense,- Reg. Mag. 
Leg. Burg. C. 67. Pistor habeat ad lucrum de quail- 
bet celdra, secundum quod probi^ominibus videatur. 

To CELE, V. a. To conceal, to keep secret. 

“ I sail be lelo and trew to you’ my liege Lord and 
Soverane, Schir N. King of Scottis, and sail not ale 
your skaith, nor heir it, bot I sail let it at all my 
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power, and wame you thairof. Your coimaall cdand 
that ye me ; the beat counaall that 1 can to gif 

to you, q^uhen ve cha^ me. In verbo Dei,'' Form. 
Juranient. Balfour's rract., p. 23. 

Fr. cc^er, Lat. cel-are, 

Celatioune, 8, Concealment. 

— ‘‘Neuirtheles he come to the said burght at the 
s^ide tjHne accumpaniit with fivetene hunofeth men, 
to the effect he mycht performe his viokit purpoiss 
foirsaid ; and in occultatioun k celatioune of the pre* 
missis," &c. Acts Mary, 1567, £d. 1814, p. 572, 573. 

CE Lie ALL, adj. Heavenly, celestial. 

Furth of his palico riall ischit Pliebus, — 

* Defoandaudr from hia aege dtiinriall 

Glade influent aspectis celimll. 

Doug, Virgil^ Prol.y 399. 47. 

CELT, 8, 1. The longitudinal and grooved 

instrument of mixed metal often found in S. 

*‘On a shelf were disposed — one or two of the 
brazen implements called Celts^ the purpose of which 
has troubled the repose of many antiquaries." The 
Pirate, iii. 4. 

2. Stone Ceftithe name given to a stone hatchet, 

S. 

“There was found among the bones three flint 
stones, one resembling a halbert, another of a circular 
form, and the third cylindrical. The first is supposed 
to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt^ the other 
were two kinds of warlike instruments.” Notes to 
Pennecuik’s Descr. Tweedd., p. 203. 

This refers to the contents of a stone coffin opened 
in the parish of Kirkurd, county of Peebles. 

No good reason has been given for these instruments 
)>eing called Celia, It has probably originated from its 
being supposed that they were first used by Celia. But 
it is not unlikely that they were introduced by the 
Gothic nations. Many of them have been found m the 
Shetland isles, where the Celts never had any settle- 
ment; while none are found, as far as 1 can learn, in 
the Hebrides. Besides, the stone axes have ancient 
Gotlfic names ; although it does not appear that they 
were denominated in the Gaelic. 

It would seem that they were used by the Scauejina* 
vians so late as the eighth century. For in an ancient 
prose Romance in the Saxon dialect of the Teutonic, 
written about this time, the M8. of which is preserved 
in Cassel, and has been published by Eccard in his 
Commit, de Rebus Francise Oriontalis, stone-axes are 
mentioned as instruments used in battle. The Teu- 
tonic term ataimhortf from atein^ stone, and harte^ a hand- 
axe, whence hellebartt^ our halbert. V. North. Antiq., 
pp. 215-220. 

We learn from Eccard, that they were commonly 
called Streitkammer^ i.e., hammers used in battle; 
Germ. etreU^ A.-S. strith^ signifying pugna, and ham- 
mer ^ malleus. De Grig. German., p. 79. 

CENCRASTUS, s, A serpent of a greenish 
colour, having its sj^ckled oelly covered with 
spots resembfing millet-seeds. 

Thair wes the serpent cencrastuay 
A heist of filthy braith. « 

Wataon'a ColL, ii. 21. 

Pr. cenchrUe, Lat. cenchrtis, id., from Gr. Keyxpos, 
milium, millet. 

CENSEMENT, a. Judgment. V. Sense- 

MENt. 


To CERSS, V. a. To search ; Fr. ceroh-er. 

“ Als at the kin^s hienes deput k ordiwd oertane 
cesouris [oersouris] in euirilk toun, quhilk is ane port, 
quhilk sal haue power to ceras the salaris [sailors] k 
passaris furth of the Realme for hauffing furth of money 
oe quliat sumeuir persoune spirituale or temporale,^' 
ko. Acts Ja. IV., A. 1503, Ed. 1814, p. 242. 

Cerciour, 8 . A searcher. Cerciourisy 

vesiaris,’' &c. Aberd. Reg. 

OERT. For cert; with a certainty, beyond a 
doubt, Fife. V. Certb. 

Fr. a la eerie, id. 

Certy, Gertie, a. By my ceHy^ a kind of 
oath equivalent to trothy S. 

“ Fair fa* ye, my Leddy Dutchess ! by my eerty ye 
shake your fit wi’ the youngest. o’ them.*’ Saxon and 
Gael, 1 . 80. 

It is sometimes used without the preposition, 

“ Eat ? — and ale, Mr. Henry ? my certie ye’re ill to 
servo !" Tales of my Landlord, ii. 104. 

“J/y certie! few ever wrought for siccan a day’s 
wage ; an it be but — say the tenth part o’ the size o’ 
the kist No. I., it will double its value, being filled wi’ 
goud instead of silver." Antiquary, ii. 256. 

It is probable that Fr. certe, nad been anciently pro- 
noimced cert4, 

CERTAINT, adj, Corr. of E. certain, the 
mode of pronunciation in the northern coun^ 
tics of S. 

— “It is most certaint his crowner Gunn deceived 
Aboyne, — by persuasion of the admiral, as was said, a 
great favourer of the covenant. Spalding, i. 177. 

CERTIONAT, part. pa. Certified. 

“The party defendar aucht and suld bo wamit of 
the said continewatioun, and certionat of the last day 
affixit bo vertew thairof." Acts Mary, 1558, Ed. 1814, 

• p. 622. 

L. B. certion-are, securum reddere. 

CESSIONAR, Cessionarb, The 
to whom an assignment of property is leg 
made ; synon. with Aaaignay. 

“Gif ony makis — ano uther cesrionar and assignay 
general to all roversiounis pertening to him, and he 
thaireftor mak ane uther assignay in special to ane re- 
versioiin pertenand to him, the samin special assigna- 
tioun is of nane avail, — in respect of the general assig- 
natioun maid of befoir." Balfour’s Pract., p. 488. 

“That Charlis Brown — sail — pay to Walter Oly* 
phant burges of Perth as Ceaaionare k assignay to 
Schir Andrew Purves, persone of Kynnell, the some of 
thre skoro ten morkis vsualo money of Scotland aucht 
to the said Schir Andro for the tejndia k froitis of tho 
said kirk.” Act. Audit. A. 1491, p. 168. 

“It is apunctit k acconlit betuix William Coluile 
procuratour k ceaaionare for Margaret Wauss lady of 
Corswell— & Robert Charteris of .^ysfelde, " ko. Act. 
Dom. Cone. A. 1488, p. 93. 

“ His assignay, ceaaionar k donatour." Aberd. R.eg. 
A. 1565, V. 26. 

L. B. ceaaionar-iual qui jure suo vel aliqua posses- 
sione cedit ; is etiam cui oeditur. Du Cange. It is 
obviously used in the latter sense here. 

CEST, CE88iT,pre<, Seized. 

Ix)rd Persye said, Quhat nedis wordis mor ? 

Bot he be ceat he sail do gret merwaill. 

WaUace, in. 29. MS. In edit. 1648. 

A3 . 
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But he be /aMf &c. Ce^ is also used Wallace xi. 
1371, for cease; as ceis by Doug. V. Grete, 2. 

CH, Words, of Goth, origin, whether S. or 
E., beginning with cA, sounded Imrd, are to 
be traced to those in the Germ, or Northern 
languages that have A, and in A.-S. c, which 
has the same power with A. 

CH AC HAND, part, pr, Chachand the gaity 
pursuing his course, 

Sa come thair ane cant carll chachand the gait, 

With ane capill and twa creillis cuplit abufe. 

Jtai^ Coilyear^ Aij. b. 

O. Fr, cJiach-kr^ to chose, to pursue. 

To OHAOK, V. n. To check, S. Hence, 

Chack-reel, Check-reel, «. The common 
reel for winding yarn. 

It is thus denominated, because it is constructed 
with a check ; or perhaps from its clacking noise, when 
the quantity of yam legally required for a cut has been 
wound on it, S. 

To CHACK, V, n. To clack, to make a clink- 
ing noise, S. 

Some’s teeth for cold did chock and chatter. 

Some from plaids were wringing water. 

CleUtnd's l*ocinSt p. 36. 

To CHACK, V. a. 1. To cut or bmiso any 
part of the body by a sudden stroke ; as 
when the sash of a window falls on the 
fingers, S. 

2. To job ; synon. Proby Stoby Dumfr. 

3. To give pain in a moral sense, S. 

4. To lay hold of any thing quickly, so as to 
give it a gash with the teeth, Ettr. For. 

For chasin’ cats, an’ craws, an’ hoodies. 

An’ chucIcirC mice, and honkin’ moudies, 

— His match was never made — 

. Hogg's Scot. Pasityraly p. 23. 

This scorns to be the same with E. cliech. Tout. 
kack-cHy kck’diy increimre ; synon, S. B. Chaiy q. v. 
V. also Chak, 


The latter may be allied to Teut. scMfiy a meal 
taken four times a day ; pastio diuma qtu^or vioibus, 
Kilian, 

The former seems to be merely 4;he E. q. a check 
for hunger, something that restrains it. 

Family-chack, «. A family dinner, without 
ceremonious preparation, S. 

**H(v8oasoned this dismission with a kind invitation 
* to come back and take a part o’ his family-chack at 
ane‘i)recee8ely.* ” Rob Roy, ii. 240. 

It is also pronounced check. 

**’Twixt the fore and afternoon’s worship, he took 
his check of dinner at the manse.” Ann. of the Par., 
p. 127. 

CHACK, Chech, The Wheaj>«ar, a bird, 
Orkn. Motacilla oenanthe, Lirin. 

“The White Ear, — here denominated the chacky is 
a migi’atory bii-d, remaining with us through the sum- 
mer and harvest, in the end of which it departs.” 
BaVnr’g Orkney, p. 308. 

“To this list must be added, — the snow flake, the 
rail or corn-crake, the wren, the cheeky the linnet, and 
the sparrow.” P. Kirkwall, Statist. Aoc. vii. 647. 

Tins is nearly the same with the last part of its 
Germ, name, stem schwakeVy Penn. Zool., p. 383. V. 
Stane-chackeb. 

CIIACK-A-PUDDING, A selfish fellow, 
who, at meals, always seizes what is best, 
Ett. For. 

The first part of the word may be from 0hacky v. as 
signifying to gnash, like a dog snatching at and grind- 
ing a piece oi meat with his teeth. I am doubtful, 

• however, if notwithstanding the change of the sense, 
it be not a mere corr. of E. gack-pudding. 

CHACKAltALLY, s. Apparently, some 
kind of checkered or variegated cloth. 

— No proud Pyropus, Paragon, 

Or Chackarallyy there was none. 

Watson's Voll.y i. 28. V. Drap-DE-beRRY. 

Fr. eschecQueVy Belg. schaakeer-eny Ital. scaccarcy to 
checker. A species of cotton cloth, imported from 
India, is in Fr. called chacart. Espece de toile de 
coton d carreaux, de differentes couleures, Elies vien- 
nent des Indes Orientalos, particulierement do Surate. 
Diet. Trev. 


CHACK (in a road), a. A rut, the track of 
a wheel. Loth. lienee. 


Chackie, adj. 1 . Unequal; as, a cliackie 
ready one full of ruts, or with many in- 
equalities in it. Loth. 


2. Applied to ground that has much gravel in 
it, South of S*. 

Probably from the idea of a rut checking the motion 
of a carriage ; as the v. to check is pronounced chacky 
H. For the same reason, ground that abounds with 
gravel may be denominated chackie land, because it 
ohecks the steady motion of the plough. 


CHACK, Chatt, 9 . A slight repast, taken 
hastily, S. 

“We came out of the Castle, and went to an inn to 
get a chock of dinner,” Ayt^^. Legatees, p, 105. 

— “ 1 got a chock of dinner at tne hot^ and a com- 
fortable tumbler of excellent old double-rum toddy.” 
The Steam-Boat, p. 69. 


CHACKART, Chackie, s. The stone- 
chatter, a bird, Buchan. 

Death— trailt liim alf i’ his dank car, 

As dead’s a chackart. 

Tairas's PomnSy p. 10. V. Stane-chaKER, 

CIIACKE-BLYND-MAN, 5 . Blind man’s 
buff. 

“He will haue us to seek* after the church, aa 
children, at Chacke-hlynd-many groape after their 
fellowes. For, first, hee would pick out our eyea, or 
syle us from seeii^ : and, then, forsooth, set vs 
a-searching.” Bp. Forbes’s Eubulus, p. 37. 

It seems equivalent to bvffety or strikCy the blind -man ; 
perhaps from the v. chack used somewhat obliquely. 
For it can hardly be viewed aa a corr. of the ancient 
Goth, name of this game still retained in Iceland, 
kraekis hlinda. This game, in Angus, is known by no 
other name than that of Jockie-hlml-many which seems 
merely a corr. of this. 

OHACKIE-MILIi, 9 . The death-watch, 
Ang. V. Dedechaok. 
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OHACKIT, part. adj. \Chequered, S. Fr. 
escheqvd. 

Gowden his locks, like starns his mirky een ; 

His chachit plaid the speckl’t spink outvies. 

Tarrat's PoeiMt p. 1. 

• CHA^KLOWRIE, 5 . Mashed cabbage, 
mixed amongst barley-broth, Aberd, 

CHAD, 8. Gravel, such small stones as form 
the bed of rivers, S. B. 

In the north of S. this term always denotes com- 
kvel. When it yields to the tread, or is 
it is called chinale or gravel. 

• ** Chadf compacted gravel Gl. Surv. Moray. 

Tent, aclu^ide, cespes, globa or rather kacle^ litus, 
ora, Kilian ; q. the beach which generally consists of 
gravel. Belg. haade^ a small bank. Hence, 

Chaddy, adjy, Gravelly ; as, chaddy ground^ 
that which chiefly consists of gravel, S. 

To CHA’ FAUSE, n. ‘‘To suffer;” G. 
Ross., Ang. 

Gin he has g^ne, as doubtless but he has, 

« He’ll shoitly gar us ane and a’ cha* fauae: 

Wi’ draught on draught by ilka Holland mail. 

He’ll eat a’ faster up than tongue can telL 

lioss'a Udenort^ p. 84. 

Clia' is evidently chaWy to chew j but if faxiae. signify 
** falsely,” the phrase seems very odd and malapropos. 
It is most probably very ancient, and ought to have 
been written, chaw foasCy i.e. chew hair ; or chew 
the tough sinews of animals, called maklm-haiis 
Thus it might refer to scarcity of ^ animal food ; 
or denote that sort of feeding wHich tries the 
teeth without giving any sustenance, or as giving 
very little. V. FAssk, and Fix-fax. It may, how- 
ever, signify gristle } Teut. /as, vaschy voese, cartilage ; 
also, fibra, capillamcntum, festuoa. 

To CHAFF, V. n. To chatter, to be loqua- 
cious, Loth. 

This is undoubtedly allied to Teut. heff'-eVy gonnire, 
lati'are, q. to bark. 

CHAFFER, ■ ». The round-lipped whale, 
Shetl, 

“Delphiniis Orca, (Lin, Syst.) Chaffer-whale, Gram- 
pus.” Eelmonstone’s Zetl., li. 300. 

It may have received this name from a circumstance 
mentioned by this ingenious VTiter ; — 

“When this whale follows a boat, and alarms the 
crew, the fishermen have a practice of throwing a coin 
of any kind towards it, and they allege that the whale 
disappears in search of the coin, and ceases to molest 
them.” Ibid. 

To OHAFFLE, v. n. To chaffer or higgle, 
also, to wrangle. 

“While they were thus 'chafflirC back an* for’a*t,* 
as Angus would have described their conversation, the 
pnneess and her pretty attendant arrived at the ar- 
bour.*’ Saint Patrick, iii. 197. 

CHAFFRIE, a. Refuse, Lanarks. 

This* seems formed from £. chaffer y merchandize, 
from A.-S. ceap-aUy Alem. chauph-ent Moes.-G. kaup- 
jmy to purchase. Viewing this as the orimn, we must 
consider the term as having received an oblique sense, 
in allusion periiaps to the most insignificant wares. 


CHAFRON, a. Armour for the head of a 
war-horse. 

— “ With a chafron of steel on each horse’s head, 
and a good knight on his back.” Antiquary, iii. 222. 
V. Cheverqn. 

OHAFTIS, Chafts, a. pi Chops, S. A. 
Bor. ehafta. 

Thair men nilcht heir achriken of chaftis, 

Quhen that thai went thair way. 

Peblis to the Playy st. 26. 

“Within few dayis efter one immoderat flux of 
caterre fel in his throte & chaftiSy and causit hym to 
resigns the governance of his realm to Aidane.” 
Bellend. Chron, B. ix. c. 15. 

“ Notwithstanding of this gret varian^ of opinionn 
quhilk euir hes bene amangis al heretykis in all aegis, 
yeris, A tymes : yit thair is ane graceles grace quhilk 
followis thaim al, quhilk is, that tnay aggre Vniuersalie 
in ane opinioun, to cry out with oppin chaftea on the 
halie consales, euin as the Jowis cryit al with, ane 
voce to crucifie Christ.” Kennedy (of Crosraguell) 
Compend. Tractiue, p. 93, 

“The piper wants moikle, that wants his nether 
chqfta;*^ Ferguson’s 8. Prov., p. 30. 

Su.-G. kia^ly kaefty Isl. kiaft-nry the jaw-bone. A. 
Bor. cha/tSy ch^tety id. Hence also E. chapSy chops. 

Chaft-blade, 8. The jaw-bone, S. 

Chaft-talk, s. Talking, prattling, ‘Aberd. 
from chaft and talk. 

For as far as I him excell 
In toulyies fierce an’ strong. 

As far in chaft-taak he exceeds 
Me wi’ his sleeked tongue. 

Poeins in the Buchan DUdecty p. 2. 

Chaft-tooth, a. A jaw-tooth, S. 

CHAIP, a. Purchase, bargain ; E. cheap. 

‘Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis.” .Aberd. Reg. 
A. 1538, V. 16. 

To CHAIPE, V. n. To escape. 

We haiff the rycht, the happyar may it be 
'That we sail chaipe with grace out of this land. 

Wallacey iv. 695, MS. 

Of trew Scottis chapyt na creatur. 

Ihid.y 1. 96. MS. 

To chape or chaip, still signifies to escape, Upp. 
Clydes. 

Fr. eachapp-er, Ital. acapp-are, id. 

CHAIPES, Chapis, a. pi Price, rate, 
established value of goods. 

“ The chaipea of the country,” the ordinary rate, the 
average price ; erroneously expl. **8hap€a, customs, 
fashions, forms — of the country,” Gl. Sibb. 

“It is ordanit, — that thair be ordanit hostillaria — 
imd that men find with thame bread and aill, and all 
vther fudo, alsweill to hors as ^n, for resonable 
price, efter the chapia of the counfne.” Acts Jo. I., 
1424, c. 24. Edit. 1566. Chaipes, o. 24. Murray. 

A.-S. ceap, price ; from ceap-an, to buy. 

To CHAISTIFIE, v. a. To chastise. 

“ Heirfor to dant thir attemptatis of Inglismen, I 
find na thing sa expedient as to be confiderat with 
the pepil that may thame maist esaly.” 

il^llena. Cron. B. x. o. 3. Oasligare, Booth. 
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CHAK, 

Schipirdis schowit to schore ; 

And Fergy Flitsy yeid befoir, 

Chlitane of that chef chaJc^ 

A ter stoup on his bak. 

Colhdbie SoM)^ F. 1. v. 233. 

Perhaps frqpi A.-S. ceoce, exploratio, tentamentiim, 
“a tri^ or proof,” Sonmer; or chak may signify re- 
straint, atop. 

To CHAK, V, a. To ch^eck, probably to in- 
spect. 

To chock the wath Wallace and x hod beyn 
Rydond about, and has thair cummyng seyn. 

vlii. 816. MS. 

Chak, 9. The act of checking, stop. V. 

Char. 

[Chak-WAOHIS, 8, pL Check-watches. 

Abovyn thame apon the wall, 

The cnohtoackis assemblit all. 

Barbour ^ x. 613. MS.] 

To CHAK, v,n. 1. To gnash, to snatch at an 
object with the chops, as a dog does, S. 
[It also means to chatter, as one does when 
very cold. V. Chack, v. n.] Properly it 
expresses the sound made, “when he misses 
his aim,” Rudd. 

The r^nyng hound dois hym assale in threte, — 

With hye wyde chaftia at hym makis ane anak ; 

The bit oft failzeis for ocht he do mycht, 

And ckakkis waist togiddir bis wappynuis wycht. 

Doug, Virgilf 439, 35. 

2. It expresses the sharp sound made by any 
iron substance when entering its socket ; 
as of the latch of a door, when it is shut ; 
to click, S. 

♦ 

3. To chak tOy to shut with a sharp sound. 

“The cais chahkit to suddenlie but ony motion or 
work of mortall creaturis.” Bellend. Cron., B. xiv. c. 
11 . 

CHAKER, B. A chess-board. 

“Ane aold ckaher with the men of tabillia thairto,” 
Aherd. Reg. A. 1641, V. 17. 

CHAKIL, s. The wrist. 

Gold bracelets on thair chakils hings, 

Thair Ungers full of costly rings. 

Watson^s Coll., ii. 10. V. Shackle-bonb. 

CHAKKIR, «. Tlie exchequer ; Aberd. 
Reg. A. 1538, V. 16. V, Cheker. 

CHALANCE, Challance, s. Challenge, 
exception, used in a forensic sense. 

“The lordis decretis A deliueria that the said Schir 
William of Striuelin ii quite of the clame A chtUanif 
of the Mid Patrik anent the said malis.” Act. Audit. 
A. 1473, p. 28. 

Challance, Aberd. Reg. A. 1548, V. 20. 

CHALANDRIE, «. 

In tapestries ye micht persaue 
Young ramel, wrocht like lawrell treis ; 

With syndrie spits of cheUandriCt 
In enrions forms of carpentrie. 

BurtVs Entry Quene, Watson* s CoU,, ii, 2, 


This probably means, imitations of sin^g birds, 
from Fr. caUmarCy a species of lark ; oaiai^arus dnlci- 
Bouans in myrica, Diet. Trev. Teut. kalahder, 

OHALDRICK, Chalder, b. The name, 

S ‘ven in the Orkney Islands to the Sea-pie, 
oematopus ostralegus, Linn. 

“ The wild fowl of these islands are very numerous. 
Among these we may reckon — the scarf, and the seapie 
or chcSdrick,** P. Kirkwall, Stat. Acc. vii, 646. 

Called kieldcTy Feroe Isles ; Isl. tialldur, Pennant’s 
Zool. II. 482. 

According to G. Andr. tiaUdr is the sea-thrui^,^ 
Turdus marinus, p. 238. Elsewhere he says that the 
sea-pie (pica manna) is vulgarly called ritakeglay vo. 
Bitiir, I). 2(X). • 

This is evidently the same with the ckfUder of Shet- 
land. The description of the sea-pie answers exactly ; 
for, it lives on tempo ts, which it sepc^ates from the 
rock very dexterously with its long red bill. P, North- 
maven, Shotl., Ibid. xii. 365. N, ^ 

CIIALFER, $. Apparently, a chaffem. 

“ Item, a CTete round ball, in maner of a chalfcTy of 
silver ouregilt.” Collect, of Invent:, p. 10. 

Fr. eschauff-eTy to chafe, to heat. 

CHALLENGE, Rernovat by death, sum- 
mons to the other world ; as, ‘‘ He has got- 
ten a hasty challengey* i.e. a sudden call, 
Aberd. 

CHALLENGEABLE, adj. Liable .to be 
called in question. 

“All these who have been accessory to the said en- 
gagement aib chaUengeahle for their said accession,” 
&c. Acts Cha. I., Eel. 1814, VI. 352. 

CHALMER, 3. Chamber. 

To me is disploasant 

Qenyus chedmefy or matrymonye to hant. 

Doug, Virgil, 99. 63. 

I Chalmeb-CHIELD, «. A valet of the chamber. 
“The treasurer paid David Rizzio, — in April 1.562, 
£15, as chalmer chieldy or valet of the chalmer.” Chal- 
mers’s Mary, i. 75, N. V. Chiel, Chiklp. 

Chalmeb-olew, «. “ ChamBering, secret 

wantonness,” Gl. Sibb. V, Glew, 

I ChaLMEB op DEIS. 

' “ Item, in the chalmer of deia ane stand bod of eist- 

land tymmer with ruf and paunell of the same. ” In- 
ventories, A. 1580, p. 301. V. Chambradkese. 

CHALMERLANE, s. Chamberlain. 

— “ The chalmerlane and his deputis sail knaw and 
execute the said thingis.” Acts Ja. I., 1425, Ed. 1566, 
c. 60. Chavmerlaney Ed. 1814, p. 10. 

Chaemerlanrie, b. The office of a chamber- 
lain, chamberlainship. 

The kingis maiestie — declaris all officis of heretable 
chalmerlanreiSy — with all feis, casualiteis or priuilegis 
pertening thairto to be null,” &c. Acts Ja. Vl. , 1697» 
Ed. 1814, p. 131. 

CHALMILLETT, 3 . The stuff called cam- 
blet. 

“Ano bodyes of ane ^wne but slevis of quheit 
champit chalmilleit of silk pasmentit with gold and 
silver.” Colle<rt;. of Inventories, A. 1578, p. 229, 
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In old E. chandetf Fr. eamdoi; being supposed to 
be made of the hidr of the camel. 

CHALOUS, Sir Gawan and Sir Gal. i. 11. 
V. Cholle. 


CHAI^ERERE, «. A chamberlain ; Fr. 
ehambrier^ id. 

Stride at thsidure Fair calling hir vschere, 

That coude his office doon in conyng vise* 

And Secretee hir thrifty chambereret 
That besy was in tyme to do seruyae. 

King*8 Qnutir^ iii. 24. 

Sw. hcmerer ^ id. 


CHAMBBADEESE^ a. 1. A parlour ; a 
name still used by some old people, Fife. ; 
properly, chamber of dais. 

1 am informed that the designation is used in some 
parts of France. It is supposed to be q. Fr. chamJbre 
ou ila diaent, the chamber in which conversation is 
held ; as parlour, for the same reason, from parler to 
speak. Perhaps rather chamhre au daia, a chamber 
' with a canopy, q. the room of state. V. 

2. Sometimes, the bestbed*room. 

The chamber where he lay was called the Chamber 
qf Deeae, which is the name given to a room, where 
the Laifd lies when he comes to a Tenapt’s house.’* 
Memoirs Capt Creichton, p. 97. 

**Thtf Erie of Huntlie beand doid thus on Setterday 
at ewin, Adam immediatlie oausit bier butt the deid 
corps to the chalmtr qf davke,*' Bannatyne’s Journal, 
p. 486. 

Damce is evidently a corruption. 

‘‘The phrase is still common in the south [of S.]; 
and, I think, chiefly applied to the best sleeping-room ; 
orimnally, perhaps, that ii^ which there was a bed 
with a daia or canopy.” Note from Sir W. S. 

1 had overlooked some proofs of the use of this term, 
which evidently confirm the latter etymon, 

“The old man gave Sir Grodfrey to understand, that 
he resided under his habitation, and that he had gieat 
reason to complain of the direction of a drain, or com- 
mon sewer, which emptied itself directly into the cham- 
ber of dais''— y The oeat chamber was thus currently 
denominated in Scotland, from the French dais, sig- 
nifying that part of the ancient halls which was elevated 
above the rest, and covered with a canopy,” V, 
Minstrelsy Border, ii. 229, 

CHAMLANRIE, a. The office of chamber- 
lain. 

“The B. of Queensberrie has also undertaken to get 
him a gift of the Chamlanrie of Ross, which hes a 
thousand pounds Scots of selliry annexed to it ; — in 
which case ho will undoubtedly cause the fewers pay 
the bolls, without regard to the exchequer fiers, as the 
former chamerlana did.” Culloden Pap,, p, 3^. 

From O, Fr, chamellan, a chamberlain. V. Chal- 
MEBLANB. 


CHAMLOTHE, Chamlet, a. Camelot 
camlet ; from Fr. chameauy a camel, this 
clotU being made of camera hair. 

, “Of chamlothe of sylk to be ane .velicotte, and ane 
vasquine, xvii elle and half.” Chaim, Mary, i. 207. 

“CAatn/eto, unwatered, the elne, xxiii s.” Rates, 
A. 1611. 


To CHAMMER, v. a. To quash, to silence, 
to settle ; as, If I had heard him, I wad 
hae chamme?d his talk tHl him,” Roxbi 

Tout. 1comvMT-m, manus injicere, retmore ; arrestare ; 
I kanuir-en, in cella oondere, q. to confine, to restrain. 

To CHAMP, V. a. To cliop, to mash, S. 
Chompy Lancash. to cut things small. 

“ As for truth, clip not, nor champ not my words 
(as some have done elsewhere) and I beleove the worst 
affected will not charge me with lying.” Hume’s Hist. 
Boug. To the Reader, p. 2. 

Germ. Belg. kapp-en, id. By the insertion of m, it 
I differs from ^1 the other dialects. 

Braw butter’d nibbits ne’er wad fail 
To grace a cog 6’ chamjnt kail. 

FiclUn*8 Poems, 1788, p. 63. 

This word was formerly used in E. “I champe a 
thing smallo bytwene my tethe ; Je masche,” Palsgr. 
B. iii. F. 186, a. 

The Isl. term, however, signifying to chew, more 
nearly resembles it, kamp-a, mostfigare, Haldorson : 
and indeed chewing and chopping are nearly allied, 
chewing being merely the act of the teeth employed as 
chopping instruments, Johns, derives E. champ from 
Fr. champayer. But it thus appears that it is, origin- 
ally at least, a Gkith.. word. 

The term is often applied to mashed vegetables, as 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, &c., S, 

A wally dish o* them wool champit, 

In time o’ need, 

How glibly up we’ll see them gampit 1 

On Potatoes, A, tScoit's Poems, p. 154. 

Champ, a . A mire ; ^‘Thjit^s a perfect champ, 
Tweedd.; q. what is trodden down or mashed 
by the feet of animals. 

Champies, 5. pL Mashed potatoes, Berwicks. 
[Champit, adj. Mashed, boat.] 

CHAMP, a. The figure that is raised on dia- 
per, silk, &c. 

“Item ane coit of quhite dammes with the champ of 
gold.” Inventories, p. 36. 

“ Item ane pair of hois of crammesy velvett champit 
like dammes [damask] cuttit out on claith of gold* tne 
tAampof it of silvir.” Inventories, A. 1639* p. 44. 

Fr. champ, is applied to work of the same Kind, as, 
champ d’une tapisserie. But the term seems to have 
been changed in its signification, when introduced by 
our ancestors. For Fr. champ, according to its primary 
sense, denotes the area, or field, on wmoh the figures 
in tapestry, &c., are raised. Le cJmmp—d'xixie tapis- 
sSrei, e’est le fonds, — Area, H faut rembrunir le 
champ de cette tapisserie pour en relever da vantage les 
couleurs, &c. 

Champit, adf Having raised figures, em- 
bossed, diapered. 

I saw all claith of gold men might deuise, 

— Batine figures champit with liouris and bowls. 

P(dice of honour, i. 46. 

“ Item ane gowne of crammasy velvet, champit like 
' dammes with ane braid pasment of gold, lynit with 
luterris, fumist with homis of gold.” Inventories* A. 
1630, p. 32. 

Teut, schamp-en, radere, scalpere. 
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CHAMP ARTE, s. Field rent ; that portion 

of the fruits of the soil paid by a tenant to 
his lord. 

**Ncc terrain sen aliquam rem aliam capiat, ad 
Champart€f ad defendendum, diifereudum, eeu prolon- 
candum jua alterius extra formam juris. “ Stat. Prim, 
^berti I. K. Soot. c. 22, sect. 2. 

This term, Skene observes, among the French signi- 
fies campi partem^ that is, the i)ortion of the fruits of 
the soil which he who farms it in part pays to his lord. 
Hence the metaphor is deduced ; for in courts of law 
it is used to denote a quota of the subject under con- 
troversy, which a corrupt judge receives from the liti- 
gant, V. Not. in loc. 

L. B. campipars, correspon<l8 in the primary signifi- 
cation. Fr. champarf or champart, “field rent ; halfe, 
or part, or the twelfth part of a crop due, by bargaine, 
or custome unto a landlord, and taken off the ground 
for him before the farmer lead any ; ” Cotgr. 

L. B. campiparticeps is synon. with champarte in its 
metaphorical sense, and defined by Du Cange nearly in 
the words of Skene. 

CHANCELLARIE, «. Chancery. 

— “The gritest nowmer of the vassellis, &c. of the ’ 
temporall landis pertening to the archiebishoprie and 
priorio of Sanctandrois, and to the archbishoprie of 
Glasgw, ar of sa mene rent and qualitie, that thai ar 
navayis able to make the expensis vpoun the resigna- 
tioim of thair lan<li8 in our soiierane lordis handis, and 
onteressis thairto be his hienes chancellarie.** Acts 
Ja. VI. 1597, Ed. 1814, p. 14(5. 

Fr. chancclerie^ id.; Jolins. conjectures that E. chan- 
cery, has been ** prohMy chancellery t then shortened.’* 

CHANCELLOR of a Jury, the foreman of 
it, S. 

“ The foreman, called in Scotland the chancellor of 
the jury, usually the man of best rank and estimation 
amoi^ the assizers, stepped forward, ” &c. Heart of 
Mid Lothian, ii. 284. * 

CHANCH, used for change. 

“ Prouiding alwayis, that quha hes power to cheiss 
clerkis or notaris, that thai ma chanch or cheiss as thai 
pleiss.” Acts Ja. V. 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 359. ** Change 
or cheis Ed. 1566, fol. 129, a. 

CHANCY, adj. 1. Fortunate, happy, S. 

Desyre to be chancy and fortunate, ^ 

Ah ^hir priiicls qubilkis marc happy bene. 

Doug. Virgil^ 425, 25. 
Before the altaris he slew in sacrifice, 

To the God of torn nestis ane blak beist, 

• And to the chancy winais ano mylk nuhite. 

Doug. Virgil f 71, 22. 
i.e. the favourable winds, /elicibus, Virg, « 

“There were many tliat refused, because they knew 
Sir Andrew Wood to be such a captain upon the sea, 
and so chancy in battle, that he oit times gained the 
victory,” Pitscottie, p. KX). 

...Fr. clainciaux, id. 

2. Forboding good fortune, S. Any person or 
thing viewed as inauspicious, is said to be no 
chancy y S. 

Now when I mind me, I met Maggy Grim, _ 

This morning just at the beginning o’t ; 

She was never ca’d chancy, hut canny and slim, 

Audsae it has fared with my <mitining o’t. 

jSoxy, Ross' 8 Hdenore, p. 134. 


This refers to the absurd idea entertained by super* 
stitious people, that their fortune in a journey, or in 
any undertaking, will be good or bad, as tne nrH 
or first person they meet with, is supposed to be lucky 
or unlucky. 

Sin’ that I thrave sae ill,— I fancy, 

Some fiend or fairy, nae sae very chancy ^ 

Has driven me, by pawky wiles uncommon, 

To wed this fliting fury of a woman. 

Ferguson's Poms, Ii 2. 

This term is very commonly applied to one who is 
conversant in magical arts, S. 

“ Elspeth was unco clever in her young days, as I 
can mind right weel, but tlTero was aye a word o’ her 

. no being that chancy." Antiquary, iii. 237. 

That IS, exposing to danger rrom necromancy. 

3. Safe, in a literal sense ; but commonly used 
with the negative prefixed, no or not chancy 
that is, not safe, dangerous to approach; 

“ His Grace was as near me as I am to you ; and he 
said to me, ‘Tak tent o’ yoursel, my bonnie lassie, 
(these were his very words) for my horse is not very 
chancy,' " Tales of my Landlord, ii. 160. 

[The term is also used in the E. sense of risky, 
haaardous.'\ 

CHANDLER, Chanleb, «. A candlestick, 

S. 

“ Tliey took out the stately insight and plenishing, 
sic as bedding, napery, vessels, cauldrons, chandhrs, 
fire vessel#, whereof there was plenty, kists, coffers, 
trunks and other plenishing and armour, — wjiilk they 
could get carried on horse or foot,” Ac. Spalding, ii. 
198. 

Fr. chandelier, a branch {or holding candles, used 
obliquely. Grose mentions chaundler, id. 01. 

Have you any pots or pans, 

Or any broken chandlers f 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 286. V. Raxes. 

CnANDLEBrCHAFTS, Chan’LEB-CHAFTS, S. pi. 

Lantem-jaws, thin cheek-blades, S. 

“ Wae worth his chandler charts," co’ Kate, 

“ For doing you sic wrang.’ 

Chrislmas Ba'ing, Hkinn^'s Misc. Poet., p. 125. 
My sons, wi’ chan'ler chafts gape roun'. 

To rive my gear, my siller frae me. 

A. Wilson's Poems, 1790, p. 75. 

Chanler - CHAFTED, adj. Laxitem-jawed ; 
having chops like a chandler or candlestick, 

S. B. 

“ Bot the thing that anger’d me warst ava was, to 
be sae sair guidg’d by a chanler -chaf ted auld runk 
carlen,” Journal from London, p. 4. 

CHANG, B. Apparently, reiteration of one 
thing, Abcrd. €hirmiri chemg. 

Gin T live as lang 

As nae to fear the chinning chang 
Of gosses grave, Ac. 

Skinner's Misc. Poet, V. Chieme. 

This word seems to be used in a similar sense with 
Channerin ; allied perhaps to Isl. kiaenk, avium vox ; 
crocitus, q. ** a croaking sound.” 

CHANGE, 8. Custom, as denoting the prac- 
tice of buying from certain persons, S. • 

But soon they see his eye indignant glance 

On every word in frienaship they advance ; 

And soon they find, that people to them strange, 

WiU use them muen discreeter for their change. 

Tram's Momiain Muse, p. 95. 
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CHANGE, Changb-Hoo8b, Chaingb- 
HOUSCi, 8. A small inn or alehouse, S. 

* The oldest example I have met with of the use of 
the latter term, is the following : — 

** There is a little kind of chainge-hou$e close to it, 
that provides meat for men and horses at their own 
expenses, but you must lye within the convent,” Sir 
A. Balfour’s Letters, p. o2, 53. 

This orthography approaches nearest to the pronun- 
ciation, as the same sound is given to a or ai here, as 
to t in £, fiftf, mind^ Stc, 

“They call an ale-house a change^ and think a man 
of a good family suffers no diminution of his gentility 
to Iteep it, though his house and sale are too incon- 
siderame to be mentioned without the appearance of 
burlesque.” Burt’s Letters, i. 80. 

“Item, taken by the said M^^ilvorie from Allan Mac- 
lauchlan, in the change-house, of Calintrave, 20 merks 
worth of houshold plenishing, and ane standing-l>ed.” 
Lepred. in Argyll. 

“When the Lowlanders went to drink a cheer- 
cup, they go to the public house called the 
housCf and call for a chopin of two-penny^ which 
is a thin, yeasty beverage, made of malt ; not quite so 
strong as the table beer of England.” Smollett’s H. 
Clinker. 

Change-keeper, s. One who keeps an ale- 
house, or a petty inn, Perths., Lanarks. 

“That nobody went into the house but the three 
brothers, — and Nelson the change-keeper and the de- 
ponent himself.” Tiials of Sous of H(m Roy, p. 130. 

CHANGE-SEATS, the King’s Come, a 
game well known in Loth, and in the South 
of S. Probably in ridicule of the political 
scramble for places. 

« In this game, as many seats are placed round a room 
as will serve all the company save one. The want of 
a seat falls on the individual by a kind of lot, re- 
gulated, as in many other games, by the repetition of 
an old rhythm. All the rest being seated, ho, who 
has no seat, stands in the middle, repeating the words, 
“ChanTO seats, change seats, ”*&c., while .all the rest 
are on tne alert, to observe when he adds, “The king’s 
come,” or afi it is sometimes expressed, “The king’s 
coining ;”*as they must then all rise and change their 
seats. The sport lies in the bustle made in consequence 
of every one’s endeavouring to avoid the misfortune of 
being the unhappy individual who is left without a 
seat. The principal 8wtor often slyly says, “The 
King's not come,” when of course the company ought 
to keep their seats : hut, from their anxious expecta- 
tion oi the usual summons, they generally start up, 
which affords a great deal of merriment. 

“Here’s auld ordering and counter-ordering. — But 
patience ! patience 1 — we may ae day play at Change 
seatSf the king’s cominq.” Ron Roy, lii. 153. 

This game, although childish, is evidently meant to 

^ ridicule the political scramble for places on occasion of 
a change of government, or in the succession. 

CHANNEL, 8. Gravel, S. (synon. chad) 
perhaps from channel^ the bed of a river; 
this being generally composed of gravel. V. 
Chingle. 

“The moorish staple of tbe fourth branch — having 
only sand and charmu below it, . the same cannot reason- 
ably admit of any diminution.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., 
p. 109. 

“A great part of it is a sandy channel or gravel.” 
Ibid., p. 119. 


Channelly, adj. Gravelly, S. 

“ In some farms, they sow a good deal of what goes 
by the name of grey oats, which are only valuable, 
because they yimd a pretty good crop upon our 
channelly ground, where hardly any other grain will 
grow,” P, Blackford, Perths. Statist. Acc. lii. 207. 

“ The soil being light, sandy and channelly y is much 
oven*tn with broom.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., p. 91. 

CHANNEL, 8. A gutter, a kennel. 

“Gif thair be ony persoun that has ony biggit land, 
sic 08 cellaris, under the yeird, and the passage of 
thame furih farther than four fute, stoppand the channel 
and calsay,” Balfour’s Pract., p. 387, 388. 

Fr. chenaly Belg. kennely Lat. canal-iSy id. This word 
has been prol>abTy liorrowed fnim the French, while 
residing in this country, during the reign of Mary. 

CHANNEL-STANE, <r. The name given 
to the stone used in the diversion of curling, 
Gall. 

The vigVous youth, 

In bold contention met, the channehtanSy 
The bracing engine of a Scottish arm. 

To shoot wi* might and skill. 

Davidson’s Seasons y p. 158. 

Perhaps thus denominated, as they are generally 
such as are taken from the bed of a river. 

CIIANNER, 8, Gravel, often Channers; 
synom with Channel, Aberd. 

Channery, adj. Gravelly, ibid. 

To CHANNER, v. n. To fret, to bo in a 
chiding humour, S. 

The cock doth craw, the tlay ^oth daw, 

The channenn worm doth chide ; 

Gin we be mist oiit o’ our place, . 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

Minstrelsy Border y ii. 125. 

Wliat sights, man, what friglits, man/ 

Are pedlars doom’d to thole, 

Ay channerin’ and daunerin' 

In eager search for cole ! 

A. Wilson's Poevis, 1790, p, 285. 

Ir. cannr-aUy to mutter or grumble ; Gael. id. cann- 
rauy contention, grumbhng. 

To chunteVy to grumble, mutter, or complain ; A. 
Bor. 


CHANOS, Gray.. 

— Apoun his chin foill ckanos harls gray. — 

Doug. Virgily 173. 44. V. Canois. 

CHANRY-KIBK, Channery-kirk, a. Corr, 
of Ckanonry , — or Canorvry~kirk, S. 

“The bishop of Ross — used the service book peace- 
ably within the chanry kirk of Ross each sabbaUi day 
by the space of two years.” Spalding, i. 64. 

— “This college or channery kirk wanted the roof 
since the reformation.” Ibid., p. 288. 

“ At the mouth of Ness is Cmnonrify so called from 
a rich college of canons, while.tho church continued in 
a prosperous state, in which is the see of the bishop of 
Robs.’’ Camden’s Brit., iv. 183. 


CHANTER, a. The drone of a bagpipe, S. 

See the proud pipers on the* bow. 

And mark the gaudy stroaniers flow 
From their loud chanters down, and sweep 
The furrowed bos^om of the deep, 

As, rushing through the lake, amain 
They plied the ancieut Highland strain. 

Lady qf Uu Lakey p. 66. 
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Gael, cantair, chanter (Shaw), apparently a singer ; 
primarily applied to the person, hence perhaps to the 
drone. 

CHANTERIS,«.i)i. 

For sum ar sene at sermonis seme sa halye, 

Sinffand Sanct Davidis psalter on thalr bukls, • 

Ana ar hot biblistis fairsing full thair bellie, a 
B ackbytand nychtbours, noyand thame in nuikis. 
Rugging and raifand up kirk-rentis lyke ruikis ; 

As werrie waspis aganis Qodeis word makis weir : 

Sic Christianis to kiss with chanteria kuiks ; 

God gif th4 grace aganis this gude new-yeir. 

Bmmatyne Poenuty p. 198. at. 16. 

Lord Hailes gives this passage as not understood. 
ChanteriCy as Tvrwhitt oxpl. it, is “an endowment for 
the payment of a priest, to sing mass afi^ooably to the 
appointment of tno founder from Pr. chanter, to 
sing. By chanieris those lay-jiersons seem to be meant, 
who, after the Reformation in S., got the gift of livings 
formerly enjoyed by priests endowed as mentioned 
above. Cttiks does not seem to denote the cooks who 
made provision for chanters. The Christiania described 
cooked, or, as the term is still applied, used every art, 
to kiss with chanters, i.e., to live in the greatest in- 
timacy with them, if not, to get possession of such 
livings. Tliis agrees with the rest of the stanza. 
Though in general backbiters of their neighbours, they 
lived on the best terms with chanters, that they might 
got their htlVm stuffed. A full point seems requisite 
at kiiika. 

Chanticleer, a. A name given* to the 
Dragouet, a fish, Frith of Forth. 

“Callionymus Lyra, Dragonet ; Chanticleer, or 
Gowdie.” Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 4. 

CHANTIE, C^iANTY, 8. A chamber-pot, a 
urinal ; a cant term, Roxb., Ayrs., Fife. 

The like has been, whan late at night, 

Ye’re daun’ran hame right canty, 

That on your poV an envoice light, 

Het reekan nrae some chanty. 

Ficken'^ Poems, 1788, p. 52. 

Nae sonsier dish was e’er o’ plane-tree. 

Than thee, thou ancient pewter chantU. 

MS. Poem. • 

CHANTIE-BEAK, A prattlifig child, a 
chatter-box, Roxb. 

Apparently from Fr. chant-cr, to warble (E. chant), 
as expressive of cheerfulness, and hec, the bill or beak. 

V. Beik, 8. 

CHANTIN’, adj. Loquacious, and at the 
same time pert, Roxb. 

This soems to be merely an oblique sense of the E. I 
V., and may have been originally applied to a lively 
person. Isl. kant-az, however, signifies altcrcari. 

CHAP, 8, 1. A fellow; a contemptuous term, 
applied either to a man or a stripling. Some- 
times, as denoting a boy, the dimin. chappie^ 
or “ little chap,” is used, S. 

— I muckle doubt, my Sire, 

Ye’ve trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a bam or b3rre, 

Wad bettor fill’d their station 
Than courts that days. 

Bums, iii. 94. 

Grose gives it in tho same sense, Class. Diet, of the 
vulgar language. 


2. Like ehield, it is also applied to % femal^ 
S. B. * 

» Andfor her temper maila she cou’dhaenane, 

She’d gar twa paps cast out bn ae breast-bane i 
And yet, say i^at I liked, nought would do. 

But I maun gang, that bonny chap to woo. 

Boss's HeUnore, p. 85. 

This seems radically the same with Su.-G. heupa, 
heps, kaehs, homo servilis conditionis, Isl. heps-ir^. 
Edd. Saemund. A aekki kiaepair i bamtm ; A tiervant 
hath no part with the children ; S. “A chap has nae 
aucht with the bairns Leg. West-G. ap, Ihre. This 
learned writer mentions Germ, kebe, keba, A.-S. cyfece, 
as signifying a concubine. It may be suppose^ that 
kaepa was originally applied to an illegitimate son. 
Henc4 kebs-kind, A.-S. cyfeee-horen, a butard. ^ Ihre 
hesitates, however, as to this origin ; because, in the 
Edda, hiepsir is given as a designation Of servants. 

Chappie, a. A little fellow, S. 

“He was a clever chappie, and used to say if ever 
he made a fortune he would get me a kirk,” Sir A. 
Wylie, iii. 229. 

To CHAP, v. a, 1. To strike with a hammer, 
or any instrument of similar use, S. 

Teut. kapp-en, incidere ; Belg. achopp-en, to strike, 
Sewel. 

To chap hands, to strike hands, especially in con- 
cluding a bargain, S. 

Syn Lindy has wi’ Bydby chapped hands, 

Tliey’s hae their gear again at your command. 

Ros?8 llelenore, First Ed., p. 120, 

In third Ed,, join'd his hand. 

2. To chop, to cut into small pieces, S. Teut. 
kapp^euy conscindere minutim. 

To chap off, to strike off. Su.-G. kapp-a, to ampu- 
tate ; Kappa off togen, to cut the cables ; S. •* to emp 
off the tows.” 

3. To bruise, to beat, to break, S. B. 

— Bannocks of good barley-meal, 

Of thae there was right plenty^ 

With chapped kail butter’d fu’ weel ; 

And was not that right dainty? 

Herd's CoU., ii. 79. 

To Chap, v. n. 1. To strike ; “ The knock’s 
chappin,” the clock strikes, S. 

— “ Colonel Mannering, after threading a dark lane 
or two, reached the High-street, then with 

the voice of oyster-women and the bells of pemen. 
for it had, as his ^ide assured him, just * chappit eight 
upon the Trou.* Guy Mannering, ii, 256, 267. 

2. To chap at a doovy to knock, to rap, S. 

The doors were closed, and put to : 

The lady chapped, and made undo. 

Sir Egew, p, 81. 

And when he came to Barnard’s ha’, 

Would neither chap nor ca’ ; 

Bot set his bent bow to his breist, 

And lichtly lap the wa’. 

Oil Monrice, Bitson'a S Songs, i. 160. 
Bhe had na been i’ that bigly bower, 

Na not a night, but barely ane, 

Till there was Willie, her am true love, 

Chapp'd at the door, c^ing, “Peace within.” 

Krlinton, Minstrelsy Border, iii. 235. 
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Chap, Ohaup, Choppb, «. 1. A stroke of 
any kini, a blow, S. 

Then BuTTiewin comes on like death 
At ev'ry chaup. 

BumSf iil. 16. 

Chop is used for a blow, in the language of pugilists, 
£. Grose’s Class. Diet. 

The towTi-sutor like Lowrie lap 
Three fit at ilka stend : 

He did na miss the ba’ a chap. — 

Ch/iHatnias Baling ^ Skinner's Miac. Poet.^ p. 126. 

Su.-G. baoulus, a stick, has been viewed as 

allied, being the instrument often employed in striking. 

Teut. Arip, ictus ; Dan. kiep^ a stick, Jdeppe slag, a 
cudgelling ; Moes-G. haupat-jan^ colaphoa ingerero, 
Mar. xiv. 65. 

2. A tap or rap, S, 

Lie still, ye skrae, 

There’s Water-Kelpie’s chap. 

Minstrelsy Border ^ iii. 363. 

Z. Boyd uses choppe in the same sense : — 

“O what a cry is in the dumb choppe of the con- 
science!” Last Battell, p. 181. 

“At preaching, the word without, and the dumbo 
choppes of his conscience within could not moue him 
to do well.” Ibid, p. 1203. 

To Chap ouU v, a. To call out by a tap on 
a pane of the window, S. 

Chappin out is the phrase used in many parts of 
Scotland to denote the slight tirl on the lozen^ or tap at 
the window, given by the nocturnal wooer to his mis- 
tress. She instantly throws her cloak about her, and 
oljeys this signal.” Blackw. Mag., 1818, p. 631, 

Chapper, 3. 1. All instrument for bruising 

potatoes, &c., Aberd. Beetle, Clydes. 

[2. A knocker of a door.] 

Chapping-sticks, s. Any instrument which 
one uses for striking with, S. 

“ Fools- Bliould not have chapping sticks," S. Prov. ; 
“spoken when wo take a stick from a child, or when 
Others are doing harm with what they have taken up ; ” 
Kelly, p. 104. It is also often used inctaph. ; — 

— “My man, said ho; but ye’re no nice o’ your 
chapping-stkks r Perils of Man, ii. 38. 

“ An’ I but ance tak up a chappin-stick, I’d fain knap 
a crown wi’t, mair especially a rotten Papist’s.” Ten- 
nant’s Card. Beaton, p. 117. 

To CHAP, Chaup outy Ciiaups, v. a. 1. To 
fix upon any person or thing by selection ; 
a term frequently used, especially among 
children, when one wishes to prevent another 
from claiming what he has chosen, S. Hence 
the phrase, Chap ye^ dime ye, 

You’s hae at will to chap ami chuse^ 

For few things am I scant in. 

Ramsay's Pocins, i. 48. 
Chaup out as mony younkers frae the glen, 

As ilka horn and hoof of yours may ken ; 

And we sail them a ready taiken gee, 

That sail frae us let all tlieir guoeds gae free. 
Accordingly the lads were wiled and sent. 

Ross's HeUnore, p. 124. 

2. Suddenly to embrace a proposal made in 
order to a bargain; to hold one at the terms 
mentioned, S. 


And belly-llaught o’er the bed Up she. 

And claucht Hab wl* might and main : 

“Hecb, husto !” quo’ Habbie, “I chaps ye; 

I thocht whare your tantrums wad en’.” 

Jamieson's Popular BaJX. , f. 299. 

Belg. Jcipp-en^ to choose. This seems only a se- 
condary sense of Tout, kipp-en, as. signifying to lay 
hold of j, capere, excipere, excerpere, eximere, inter- 
cipere, Kilian. 

It may have the same origin with Cheipe^ q. v. 

Chap, a. The act of choosing, chap and choice^ 
great variety, S. B, 

Spare no pains nor care ; 

For chap and choice of suits ye hae thorn there. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 114. 

To CHAP yont^ v, n. To get out of the way, 
Aberd. ; apparently equivalent to E. chop 
abouty as applied to the shifting of the wind. 

Sae chap ye yont, ye filthy dud, 

An* crib some docker’s chuckio brood, &c. 

To My Auld Uat^ Tarras'a Poems, p. 38. 

CHAP AND CHOICE, great variety, S. Gl. 
Shirrefs. 

CHAP, a, A shop. 

Truth followed Vani^ and bled him. 

When ho was in the Taylor’s chap. 

Many's Truih's Travels, Pennecuik, p. 94. 

Chop is the general pronunciation, Teut. schap, 
promptuarium. 

A.-S. sceoppa, gazophylacium. Hence, says Lyc, 
our shop. The term aceoppe occurs in the A.-S. ver- 
sion; Luke xxi. 1. as denoting the treasury. The E. 
word may indeed have had this origin. Su.-G. skaap, 
(pron. skop), armarium respositorium, is evidently 
synon. with A.-S. sceoppe ; also Germ, achopf, schofi', 
tugurium, umbraculum, which has beefi derived from 
Gr. sKCT-of, tego. Teut. ackof is rendered claustrum ; 
Kilian. Yet from the hard sound of the S. term, it 
seems natural to sujmose that the root may be A.-S. 
cenp-an, to buy, to sell, to make merchandise ; whence 
ceap, venditio, which might easily be transferred to the 
place where articles were bought and sold. 

CHAPDUR, a. Chapter, Chart. Aberd. A. 
1588 . 

CHAPIN, a, Chopin, a quart, S. 

Gin he likes drink, ’twad alter soon the case. 

And dnmkeu chapina bluther a’ his face. 

Shirrefs' Poems, p. 42. 

“The do’il at other times gie’s, it’s said, his agents 
a mutchkin o’ mischief, but on this night [Hallowe’en] 
it’s thought they hae a chappin.^' R. Gilhaize, ii. 217. 

To Tak a Chapiny is a circumlocution commonly 
used to express an attachment to intoxicating 
liquor, S. 

“To Tak a Chapin, to be addicted to drinking.” 
Gl. Shirrefs. 

CHAPIS, 5. pL Established prices and rates, 
V. Chaipes. 

CHAPYT. V. Chaipe. 

CHAPLING, a. A process of gagging some- 
times used at elections. 

“ For preventing mischiefs that may arise, concerts 
and engagements that may be made & entered into 

B3 
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by such of tho Council as are merchants among them- 
selves, or such of the Council as are craftsmen among 
themselves, for influencing or carrying all or anv part 
of an election out of the regular way, known by the 
name of ChapUngt whereby members are not at liberty 
to proceed according to their consciences, but according 
to the opinion of a majority, were it never so wrong,” 
&c. Sett., Burgh of Dunf., 1724. 

Su.-(t. kaeppl-aj to gag, bacillo os obturare ; from 
kapppy baculus. 

CHAPMAN, s. A pedlar, a hawker, S.; a 
merchant, O. E. 

“ Chapmen. — The word is used, in the Scotch sense 
of it, for an itinerant seller of wares.” P. Preston- 
pans, East Loth. Statist. Acc., xvii. 78. 

From the severe exercise of a pedlar who travels on 
foot, the chapman's drouth is a prov. idirase for hunger, 
S. 

A.-S. ceapmaiiy Sw. kaepmauy a merchant. Hence 
the name of Copenhagen, anciently Conpmanhoum ; 
Cnpmanhoveny Knox’s ifist., p. 20.; i.e. The merchant’s 
or Chapman's Haven, 

CIIAPPAN, adj, “ Tall of stature, clever;” 
Gl. Picken, Ayrs., also expl. ‘‘ lusty.” Ed. 
1813. 

This must be merely a Scottish modification of the 
E. word chopping used in the first sense. 

CHAPPED BY, preL 

“He thought ho would be revenged on him ; and 
so chapppAl him by the host a little, and at an outside 
watched him.” Pitscottie, Fol. Ed. p. 130 ; Edit. 
1768.201. Not in Ed. 1814. 

I do not know if this be used in the sense of E. cJiopy 
as vdicn it is said that the wind chops about. V. Chap 
yont. 

CIIAPTEKLY, adv. A presbytery is said to 
be chapterly met or convened, when all the 
members are present, S.; formerly written 
Chaptourly. 

“ On the 16th of January, 1554-5, he held a chaptour 
of heralds, chaptourly convened, in the abbey of Haly- 
roodhouse,” &c. Chalmcr.s’s Lyndsay, i. 38. 

The tomi has been transmitted from the times of 
popery; from chapter y chaptour y “an a.s8embly of the 
clergy of a cathedral or collegiate church.” 

CHAP, 8, A certain (piantity of lead. 

“ For ane char of leid, that is to say, futinelJlsy 
iiii d.” P>al{our’8 Pract., p. 87. 

Cowel expl. this phrase (referring to tho Assise de 
PondeVy Rod. III. Scot. c. 22.), as denoting “thirty 
pigs, each j)ig containing six stone wanting two i>ouna, 
and every stone being twelve pound.” 

L. B. charr-uBy Fr. charrCy de plombo. Du Cange 
obsciwes that charr-us sometimes occurs for carr-usy 
Fr. char, n chariot. 

It seems properly to signify a cnrrMoad-full. V. 
CnAR, «. Carriages. 

CHAR, s. Carriages. 

Thai war su fele mihar that thai raid, 

And thair bataillis war sa braid, 

And swa gret rowme held thair chary 

Than men that moikill ost mycht se, 

Ner by fpiha sa wald 
Ouitak the loudis largely. 

JiarbouTy xl 128. MS. 

Mr. Pinkerton has observed that “the MS. is here 
corrupt,” and that after chary a blank apace is left for 


a line. This is true ; but the transcript he has received 
has made it more corrupt, entirely leavii^ out the line 
here printed in italicSy which is in MS. 

Fr. chart a waggou, a oar. ‘ 

To CHAR, V. a, !• To stop, to oppose. 

Now hand to hand the dynt lichtis with ane swak, 

Now bendis he vp his biirdoun with an© niynt, 

On syde he bradis for to eschow the dynt ; 

He ettlis yoimder his awantage to tak, 

He metis him thare, and charria him with ane cliak ; 

Ho wntis to spy^ and strikis in all his micht, 

The tothir keppis him on his burdoun wicht. 

Doug. Virgily 142. 5. 

It sufficis us, to se the palico blume ; 

And stand on rowme qiihair better folk bene chart it. 
Pallet qf Honouft i. 19. 

2, To char hy^ to turn aside. 

Lyke as ane bull dois rummesing and rare 
Quhen he oscapis hurt one tho altare, 

And char r is by the axe with his nek wyclit, 

Gif one the forhede the dynt hittis not richt. 

JJouy, Virgily 46. 15. 

A. Bor. “char the cow,” stop or turn her, Kay; 
from A.-S. cuT-aity to turn, to turn from, divortere ; 
isl. keir-ay Su.-G. koer-Uy vi pellere. 

CHAR. On chavy to a side. 

The day was dawing wele I knew, - 

Ane schot wyndo unschet aiio litol on chary 
IVr.sauyt the mornyug bla, wan and bar. 

J)(>uy. Virgily 202. 24. 

Pallas than throw gird Rhoteus the kiug, 

As he on cace glaid by on char fleing, 

IhUly 380. 31. 

This is certainly the same with E. a iar, A.-S. 
cciTCy turning, IxJiuling, winding ; a bending of tho 
road, a side-way. 

To CHAR. Char doute. 

Thynkis (luhat gladschip wh abidis, 

Giir that wo may, as wcil l>etydis, 

IlaifT wictour of our fayis her. 

For thar is naiie than, for na ner, 

III all thys land that ws cluir doute, 

Barboury viii. 257. MS. 

i.e. “There is none who, in this case, will dare to 
utter a comj)laint, or murmur distrust concerning us, 
A.-S. cear-iaHy to complain, to murmur; 8u.-G. kaerait 
id., also, to accuse. In editions, gar doubt. 

Perhaps A.-S. cear-iatiy murmurare, is the true ori- 
gin of tho E. V. to jar, 

[“Char” in this passage is a mis-roading of “ thar ” 
—it needs, it is necessary ; both meaning and ety- 
mology are wrong.] 

CHARBUKILL, «. 1. A carbuncle. 

— Chosin cfmrlnikilly clieif floure, and cedir tre. 

Doug. Virgily 8. 10. 

2, An ulcer. 

— Tlic Kinkhost, the CharhucUy and worms in the cliieks. 

Pol wart's Fly ting y p. 13. V. Clbiks. 

Lat. carbunculusy id. j Fr. escarboucle, carhoucUy “the 
pestilent lx)tch or sore, termed a carbuncle,” Cotgr. 

CHARD, pret. Y. Chieb. 

CHAR’D. Expl. “ leaning place.” 

“You are like the dogs of Dunragget, you dow not 
bark unless you have your arse at cTiar'dt'* S. Prov. ; 
“ spoken to people when they scold with their back at 
a wall,” Kelly, p. 333. 
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CHARE, 9. A chariot ; Fr. char, id. 

Ane Aal c/iare richel y arrayit ho sent, 

With twa sterne steuis therin yokit yfero. 

J)ou(/. Virgil^ 216. 29. Curnis, Virg. 

CHARE, 5. Care, charge. 

Wa^ Colin, say you, the aiiUl shepherd’s name ? 

Had he of what^s befallen you ony blame 
Heard ye nae word, gin he had chid or chare t 
Or he a jo that had the yellow hair ? 

Ross' s Jlelentyrey p. 73. 

i.o., **Had he any son or ward of his own, anyone 
under his care?” Formed like E. charie^ from A.-S. 
car, cura, or cearig, solicitus. 

E. chaVy signifies a turn, a job ; and is, by Mr. Tooke, 
derived from A.-S. q/r-ariy vertere. He views it as 
equivalent to turn, Hivers. Parley, II., 192. 

CHARGES, 9. pi. 

“ Thir two sortes of men, that is to say, niini.stera of 
the word, and the poorc, together with the achooles, 
when order shall be taken thereanent, must be sua- 
teyned upon the charges of the kii'k ; and tluireforo 
provision must be made how, ami by whom such 
summes must be lifted.” First' Buik of Discipline, o. 
B, §1. 

“Rents,” Marg. Fr. c/iar^/c, pension, rente; Diet. 
Trev. 

To CIIARK, V, n. 1. To make a grating 
noise, as the teeth do, when grinding any 
gritty substance, accidentally mingled with 
one’s food, Dumfr. Chirke^ q. v., synon. 

Gower uses charJee to express the grating of a door. 
There is no dore, wliiohe may charkc 
Wher of an eye sliuldo vnsliet, kc. 

Con/, A mantis, L. iv. F. 79, b. 

2. To be habitually complaining, to be con- 
stantly in a querulous humour, ibid. 

CH ARKAR, s. Charkaris, for ane barrell;” 
Aberd. Reg. A. 1535, V. IG. 

Qu. if a metaph. use of Tout, karcker, — prison, as 
applied to the hoops which coniine a barrel ? 

CHARKER, 8, A cricket, Dumfr. 

Probably from A.-S. cearc-ian, stridcre, “ to 
to make u noise, to charkt\ or chirke," Somner. 

CIIARLE WAN, Charlewayne, c^. The 
constellation Ursa Afajor, also called the 
Plough, S. 

— The Plonch, and tlio poles, the planettis 
The Son, the seuiii stenies, and the ('hark irane. 

Dong, Virgil, 239, 1). 2. 

Rudd, thinks that it was so called, “q. Caroli 
plausiruin, in honour perlnaps of Charlemagne, who 
first began the friendship and league, which continued 
so long between the French and Scots," 

But this designation is by no means peculiar to S., 
nor is there any reason to suppose that it originatc<l 
here. In A.-S. this constellation was called carleas- 
wagn, whence E. Charlsxoain, Charles's wain ; Su.-G. 
karlwagn, Dan. karlvogn. Foreign writers have also 
supposed that the name was given in honour of Charle- 
magne, as the Romans had their Julinm Sulua, But 
this opinion, as Ihre has observed, is not supported by 
any ancient authority, Rudbeck pretends that, in 
early age, the Korthern deity Thor was called Karl ; 
and that, as he was represented as sitting in a chariot, 
and exercising his empire over the stars and thunder, 


this constellation was his symbol. Atlantic, ap. Hire, 
vo. Karl, 

It seems scarcely probable that it was denominated 
from Charles the Great ; as the name Charlewain 
i^pears t^i have been unknown to the ancient Germans. 
^Jliey simply called this constellation, the wain ; Alem- 
miagan. Germ, urn gen ; or, according to Luther, wagen, 
stern, Amos, v. 8. Tent, waegen, arctos, plaustrum, 
sydus simile plauatro ; Kiliaii. 

CHARNAILL BANDIS, s. pi Strong 
hinges used for massy doors or gates, riveted, 
and often having a plate, on each side of the 
gate ; E. centre-king es. They are still called 

charnell-hamUj S., although the word is now 
nearly obsolete. 

A wricht he t«ik, the suttidlast at thar was, 

And ordaud him to saw the burd iu twa, 

Be tile myd siieit, that nane rnycht our it ga ; 

Oil charnaUl handis uald it full fast and sone, 

Syne fyld with clay as na thing had bcync done. 

^\illace, vii. 1162. MS. 

Edit. 1018 and 1673, Cornell, hands. Fr. churniere, 
“a hinge, a turning ioint ; also, a certain device or 
engine, whereby a wooden leg or arm is made to move 
Cotgr. Chardonnereau, “the barre of a doore; the 
pocce, band, or plate, that ruuuea along on the hindge- 
side of aoiiio doors ; ” ibid. 

CHAKNAIiE, 8, Prob. a hinge or turning 
joint. 

“Item, a ring with a paddokstane, with ticharnalc," 
Collect, of Inventories, p. 10, 

Corr. perhaps from Fr. charniere, a hinge or turning 
joint. In this sense c.harnaiU, liail been usetl in S. as 
early as the age of Henry the Minstrel. V. Charxatll 
Bamdh. 

CIIARRIS. V. Char, v. 

CHARTER-HOUSS, The name given te 
tlic monastery of the Carthusians. 

— “Ami vthcris (iiihatsumouir qiiliilkis pertenit — to 
the Frei is, to the ibak Frei'is or Prcdicatoiiris, or to 
the Freris Minoris or Franeiseane, or to the (^uhite 
Freris of the said burght of Fei-th ; togidder with tlie 
yairdis, moiiasterie, or place of the C harkr- hums rniwat 
beside the samin burgh.” Acts .Ja. VI., 1587, Ed, 
1814, p. .500. 

It is not surprising that this shouhl be, as it appears 
still to have been, tlie vuilgar pronunciation. — But it is 
.singular, that it shouhl have had the sanction of Par- 
liament, ami been continued by such writer.^ as 
Spotswood. I need scarcely say, tliat this term has no 
connection with a charter Aiouse in its common signifi- 
cation. It is evidently corr. from Fr. chnrtereu.se, the 
house iu which the Carthusians resided ; Diet. Trev. 
'J’hey took the name of Chartrenr. from Chartreuse, a 
village in Dauphiny, which Hiigues, bishop of GrenoVfie, 
gave to S. Bruno, the founder of this order, A. 1080. 

ClIARTOUR, 8, A place for holding 
writings. 

“Anc tync [tin] chartour weyand four pund tua 
vnsis.” Al>erd. Reg. Lat. char tar dum, chartophy- 
lacium. 

CHARVE, adj. Great, Orkii. 

CHAS, 9. The game of chess. 

“Ano quhite polk of greit c7ta^ men of bane,” i.e. 
chess-men made of bone. “Ane litel grene polk with 
sum chas men.” Inventories, A. 1678, p. 238. 
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CIIASBOL, Ohesbol, Chbsbowe, s. Pop- 

py; pl* chasbollia. 

“Aid Tarquine cef nay ansuer to the mcsaanger, bot 
tuiko his stftf, and syne past tbrocht his gardin, amd 
quhar that he gat onv chaaboUis that greu hie, ho 
straik the heidis fra them vitht his staf, and did no 
thyng to the litil chaahoUia.'* Compl. S., p. 146. 

This word is spelled chesbollia *' in the parallel 
passage of Ballontine’s Livy, MS.*’ Gl. Compl. 

— To the walkryf dragoun mete gaif sche, 

Tliat keping the goldyn appillis in the tre, 

Stmikland to him the wak hony swete. 

And sleperye chesbowe sede to walkin liia sprete. 

Doug. Virgil^ 117. 7. 

— The chesbow hedes oft we se 
Bow down thare knoppis, sowpit in thar grane. 

Quhen thay are chargit with tne heuy rane. 

/6id.,292. 7. 

In both places Virg. uses papaver, Rudd, entirely 
overlooks tnis word. 

E. chteae bowls, papavera hort. according to Skinner, 
from some supposed resemblance to the vessels used 
by those who make cheeses. 

In Gloss. Compl. Fr. ciboule, Ital. dpolla, are men* 
tioned as of the same meaning. But by mistake ; for 
these words signify “a hollow leek, a chiboll.” V. 
Cotgr. The poppy is denominated in Belg. slaap-holl, 
from its resemblance of a bowl, q. the bowl causing 
sleep. 

It is not improbable, however, that chesbol is formed 
from Ft. chasse poulx, wild bhvck hellebore, or beara- 
foot ; from chasaer and poulx or poula, to drive away 
the pulse ; as being accounted a poisonous herb. This 
lieing the meaning of the Fr. name of hellebore, our 
forefathers might transfer it to poppy, because of the 
sirniliarity of its effects. How Doug, mentions it as 
given to ** walkin the dragon’s aprete^ia not easily con- 
ceivable ; as the design was to lull him. 

CHASE, 

“ The Lord Seytoun, without ony occasioun offered 
unto him, brak a chase upoun Alexander Quhytlaw, as 
they came from Prestoun, — and ceissit not to persew 
him till ho came to the toun of Ormistoun.” JKnox, 
p. 169. 

Perhaps a shaft, or handle, os of a whip ; or the 
barrel oi a gun : for Fr. cha^e is used in both senses ; 
chaase-'nieaat, a firelock. 

C,HASER, «. A ram that has only one tes- 
, tide, Selkirks. 

“I jinkit into Geordie Allan’s, at the West Port, 
where I had often been afore, when selling my eild 
ewes and c/wwers.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 26. 

CHASS, 8, , Case, condition. 

The lordia was blyth, and welcummyt weill Wallace, 

Thankand gret God off this fair happy chasa. 

Wallace, viii. 414. MS. 

To C HASTY, V. a. To chastise, to correct. 

Bot sen thow spekys sa rudly. 

It is gret skyll men chaaty 
Tliai proud wordis, till that thou knaw 
^ The rycht, and bow it as thow aw. 

Bao'bour, ix. 761. MS. 

Fr. chasti-er, Teut. kaatij-en, id. 

To CHASTIFY, v. a. To make chaste. 

“ Ho sayis thair be sum quha hes chaaUfeit thome 
seluis for the kingdome of neauen, quhairbie he de- 
claris that thay astrict tham seluis to perpetual con- 
tinencie and chastitie.” Niool Bume, F. 66, b. 

Perhaps meant as atriotly signifying emaaculare, like 
Fr. chaatr^er. 


However, L. B. caat\ficare ae signifies, se castum ex- 
hibere, servare, Du Cange. 

To CHASTIZE, v. a. To abridge. 

“Both these rooms wore chastized of their length 
towards the west, and the two galleries brought lor- 
wards,” &o. Craufurd’s Univ. Edin., p. 162. 

Evidently a metaph. use of the E. v. 

CHASUBYL, 8. Tho same with Chesybil. 

To CHAT, r. a. 1. To braise slightly, S. ; 
synon. chock. 

2. To chafe. Thus goods are said to bo chatted 
in tho carriage, or by friction, i.e. chafed, S. 

CHAT THE. 

Quod I, Churle, ga chat the, and chide with ane vthir. 

Doug. Virgil, 289, a. 80. 

Ho wttlcl haif luflt, echo wald not lat him. 

For all his yellow lokkis ; 

He chereist hir, 8cho bad gae chat him, 

Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 4. 

TKia has been rendered, to go about his business, to 
take care of himself, from Goth. akoUa, curare ; 
Callander. But perhaps the sense given by Rudd, is 
more natural ; “ naiig thyself.” He adds from Coles ; 
“ signifies the gallows in the oantin, ’ 

Grose writes chettea, Class. Diet. As A. Bor. chat 


CHATON, Chatton, 8 . ‘‘The beazill, collet, 
head, or broadest part of a ring, &c., where- 
in the stone is set,'* Cotgr. Fr. 

“ A jierll sett ; four small diamantis sett in ane 
pece. A chaton without a stano.” Inventories, A. 
1578, p. 265. 

— “ A chatton without ane emerald.” Ibid., p. 267. 

To CHATTER, v, a. To shatter, to break 
suddenly into small pieces, Aberd.; to 
Shatter y E. 

CHATTY-PUSS, s, A term used in calling 
to a cat, Roxb. Evidently of the same 
origin with Cheety q, v. 

To CHATTLE, v. n. To nibble, to chew 
feebly, Ettr. For, 

This may be a diminutive from A.-S. ceow-an, or 
Teut. kamv-en, kouw-en, id. mordere. 

CHAUDMALLET, «. A blow, a beating, 
Aberd. ; evidently a relic of ChaudvatUd, q. v. 

CHAUDMELLE', «. A sudden broil or 
quarrel. 

It is thus expl. by Skene; “luLatine Rixa; ane 
heat Buddaine tuilyie, or debaite, quhilk is opened as 
contrair to fore-thouoht fellonie.” De Verb, Sign. 

Fr. chaude, hot, and meaUe, meMe, broil ; q. a broil 
arising from the heat of passion; L. B. chawdxmelia, 
Calida MeUeia, Du Cange. V. Mells. 

CHAUD-PEECE, «. Gonorrhoea. 

—The snuff and the snout, the chaudpeace. 

Polwa/rVa Flyting, V. CusiKS. 


signifies a small twig, (Grose’s Gl.) it may be equiva- 
lent to S. widflie, a halter, proi)erly a withe or twig. 

According to Shirrefs, Chat is “sometimes a cant 
name for the gallows,” Gl. Aberd, 
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Fr. chaude-phBey is thus defined, Diet, Trev., Espece 
de ma^die qu’on appelle autrement ffonorrh^. Le 
mot dQchaud-pisee a quelque chose d’oDScene. 

CHAUFFRAY, Merchandize. 

Then the coilyear— wat to the charcoill in hy, 

To mak his chauffry reddy, 

Agane the morhe airly. 

Rauf Coilj/earf B. y. b. 

Chaffa/re^ id. Chaucer ; from A.-S. ceapimt to buy, 
also to sell, fFat, for went. 

CHAUKS, 8, A sluice, Roxb. ; synon. Flews; 
perhaps q. what chacksy i.e., checks or re- 
strains the water, when apt to overflow. 

To CHAUM, V. n. To chew voraciously, to 
eat up, Ettr. For. 

Isl. kiammiy maxilla, hiame-ay buccas volutare, kkmty 
motio maxillarum. 

OHAUVE, adj. A term denoting that 
“ colour in black cattle when white hair is 
pretty equally mixed with black hair.” Surv. 
Naim and Moray. 

2. Also applied to a swarthy person ” when 
‘‘ pale.” Ibid. 

It is undoubtedly the same with HaxOy Haavey q. v. 
For Ckauve is always pron. as if written with the 
Gr. X- 

CHAVELING, Shavelin, s. A tool used 
by Cartwrights and coachmakers, for smooth- 
ing hollow or circular wood, S.; synon. with 
Spokeshavey Aberd. 

— “For the wrangiiss takin of his swerdis, & strik- 
ing tharof on an chavelmg.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1548. V. 
20 . 

A. -S. ecafay a shaving instrument ; Tout, schau^y 
dolabra, planula, from schau-tUy to smooth with a 
plane. , Hchaueliny and Hchaefftling denote what is 
smoothed off, a shaving ; Belg. schaavelingy id. schaa/y 
a plane. 

To CHAW, V. a. To fret, to gnaw. 

I am God Tybris, wattry hewit and haw, 

Qiihilk, as tnou seis, with mony iawp and jaw 
Bettis thir bray is, chawing the baulua doun. 

Doug. Virgily 241. 50. 

2. To provoke, to vex, S. 

Thus it is frequently used ; “That chaws him,” it 
frets or vexes him, Lanarks., Loth. 

Fr. choiUy “disappointed, frustrated,” Cotgr. 

Rudd, derives this from E. cJuiWy chew. But it is 
probably allied to O. Fr. chaloivy to put in pain. Ne 
m’en chault ; it does not vex me. Rom. de la Rose. 

To CHAW, V. a. 1. To chew, S. as in E. 

2* To fret or cut by attrition, Aberd. 

CHEAP 0*T, a Scottish idiom commonly ap- 
plied to one who well deserves any affront 
or misfortune he has met with ; q. cheap of 
iU 

“ And sure I am it’s doinff him an honour him or his 
never deserved at our hand, the ungracious sumph ; 
and if he loses by us a* thegither, he is e'en cheap oV, 
he can spare it brawly.” Bride of Lammerm. i, 304. 


“I’ll maintain there’s no such anither mistress in 
the whole country ; and if she has gien ye a flyte, I’se 
warrant ye were c^ap o'tf' Petticoat Tales, i. 281. 

It is borrowed from the idea of any kind of goods, 
considered as cheap at the price for which they have 
been purchased ; of being used for at. Thus, by a 
singular figure, a person is said to be cheap, in relation 
to something disagreeable that has happened ; because 
it is believed that his conduct had been as it were a 
price already paid for something worse. 

CHEARY, Cheerie, adj. Cheerful, S. 

Wliat pleasure and ioy wad it gie, 

Were yo but as cheary os they i 

Picken's Poems, 1788, p. 18. 

CHEATRIE, Cheatry, s. 1. Deceit, fraud, 

S. 

“The Lords — ordaine<l them to bo carried to the 
Trone, — and both their lugs to be nailed to it, and to 
stand there till 12 with a paper on their breasts, bear- 
ing their cheatry, falshood, and unfaithfulness to their 
trust.” Fountainhall, i. 359. 

2. The act of cheating, fraud, deceit in mer- 
cantile dealings, play, or otherwise, S. 

Thus old Satchels observes : — 

III every science there is some cheatry. 

Uut. Name of Scot, p, 39. 

Cheatrie, Cheatry, adj. Fraudful, deceit- 
ful ; a cheatrie body,” one addicted to 
cheating, S. 

“It was a merry warld when every man held his 
ain gear wi’ his ain grip, and when the country side 
wasna fashed wi’ warrants and poindings and appriz- 
ings, and a’ that cheatry craft.” Rob Roy, ii. 258. 

2. Applied to the means used for'^deceptioii, S.; 
as in the old adage, Cheatrie game ^11 ayci 
kythe,” i.e. false play will shew itself sooner 
or later. 

“Whatna fearfu’ image is that like a corpse out o’ 
a tomb, that’s making a’ this rippet for the cheatrie 
instruments o’ pen and ink, when a dying man is at 
the last gasp?” The Entail, ii. 103. 

We are not to seek the origin, aa Johnson conjec- 
tures in regard to E. cheat, in escheat, because of the 
frauds frequently practised in procuring escheats j but 
in A.-S. ceatty circumventio ; Su.-G. kyt-a, mutaro, 
permutare, Ihre ; dolose imponerc, Seren. Cheatrie 
may indeed be viewed as compounded of A.-S. ceatt, 
circumventio, and ric, dives; q. “rich in deceit.” 

CHEAT-THE-WUDDIE, adj. Defrauding 
the gallows of its rightful prey, S. 

— “You, ye clutat-the-wuddie rogue, you here On 
your venture in the tolbooth o’ Glasgow ? What d’ye 
think’s the value o’ your head?” Ilob Roy, ii. 203. 
V. WiDDIK. 

CHEATS, Chits, s. The sweet-bread. Chits 
and nears, a common dish in S., i.e. Kidneys 
and sweet-breads. 

•Furthermore I have expended 

Vast suras, to wit, for washing, lodring, diet, — 

For pouches, .saucers, sheepheEds, ^cUs, plackpyes. 

WaUon^s CoU., i. 22. 

V, Fourhours. 

CHECK, «. A bird. V. Chack. 
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CHECKSrAIL, 8, A box on the ear, a blow 
on the cheek or chops, q. cheek-play^ from 
Tcut. spel^ also spieU Indus. Cheekspool^ Fife. 

CHEDHER, s. Chedher Male^ an unintelligi- 
ble phrase, Chart. S*‘ Andr. V. Ciiudiieme. 

It might seem to denote tho measure in S. called a 
vJnxidher or chahlron^ L. B. eddra^ did not Male itself, 

* according to the structure of the passage, regard tho 
measure or weight. 

CIIEECKIE, CiiEEKiE, Checkie, adj. Full 
of cunning, Aberd.; also, bold, impudent. 

D'ye mind yon night yo measur’d snouts 
Wi’ Nick liimaer I 

Yet chreckie slink't an Id sittio Cloots 
AVi’ quick leg-buil 1 

Tarras's Poems, p. 41. 

Tcut. kecke, fallacia, dolus. 

To CHEEK, V. a. “ To flatter,” Gl. Shirrefs, 
Aberd. 

Teut. kaeck-en, signifies to pilfer, auppilare, manti* 
cidari ; or from the same origin witli Clurckle. 

CHEEK o f the Fire^ the side of the fire, Roxb. 
liujie-cheeky synon. 

( 'nr.Kiv Fou CHOW, cheek by jole, S, 

Gang cheek for choir, whare’er we stray, 

By sable night, or glare o’ day. 

Nor Seoul ahint our backs, 

Macaidaij s Pvcm'i, p. 140. V. Cjiol. 

CHEEK-BLADE, «. The cheek-bone, S. 

Sonic bungry tykes falls by the ears, 

From others cheekhladr^ collop.s tears ; 

About the linking of the looms. 

Before the beast to shambles comes. 

Vldoiuis Poems, p. 77. 

To CIIEEM, V, a. To knock one down, Orkn. 

Perhaps it originally denoted a stroke on the chops, 
from Isl. kiammi, maxilla. 

CIIEERER, s. A glass of spirits and warm 
water, South of S., Ayrs. 

“ D’ yon think I w'ad come and ask you to go to 
keep company Muth ony bit English rider, that sups on 
toasted cheese and a chtercr of rum toddy ? ” Monas- 
tery, i. 18. 

“'riiis, and some other desultory conversation, served 
as a shoeing-horu to draw' on another cup of ale and 
another ehecrer, as Dinmont termed it in his country 
phrase, of brandy and w'ater.” Guy Manneriug, ii. 40. 

“ When w e had fliscussed one chverer , — I began, as 
w'c w'ere lK>th birziiig the sugar for the second, to speak 
w'itli a circund)cndibus about my resignation,” &c. 
The Provost, p. Sol. 

CIIEESEIIAKE, s, A frame for drying 
cheeses when newly made, S. V. Hake. 

(TIEESE-RACK, The same with Cheese- 
hide, S. 

My klmstafl now stands gizzen’d at the door. 

My diecse-nick tooni that im'er was toom before. 

Fergussoii's Poems, ii. 3. 

CTIEET, interp Tlie call directed to a cat, 
when one wishes her to approach, S. It is 
generally doubled. 


She never will come hack ! Waesucks 1 I doubt 
You’ve hurt poor baudrans wi’ your lang wet cloia. 

Cheat! Cheat! waesucks, I douot poor thing she’^dead. 

Falls of Clyde, p. 169. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt that this is 
from Fr. chat, tho name given to this animal. 

CIIEFFROUN, 8. A piece of ornamental 
head dress for ladies. Y. Sohaffroun. 

CHEIF-SCHIMMEIS, «. A principal dwell- 
ing-placc, or manor-house. 

— “ Ordinand — the castell of Donne foirsaid the 

I irincipall messuage and chdf-schimmeis of tho said 
ordschip.” Acts Ja. VI., 1581, Ed. 18U, p. 235. 

This is rather a tautology. V. Chkmys. 

CHEIFT YME, s. Reign, q. the time of one’s 
being chief or sovereign. 

Ill the chief fyine of Charlis that chosin chiftano, 

Tliair foil anc ferlyfull flan within thay follis wyde. 

liauf Coilyear, Arj. a. 

To CHEIM, V. a. To divide ecjuall}" ; espe- 
cially in cutting down the backbone of an 
animal, S. 11, 

Tliis, I sinpect, is merely a corr. of the E. v. chine, 
used in the same sense, from chine, the backbone, Fr. 
cschin-er. 

To CTIEIP, Chepe, V. n. 1. To peep, to 
cliirp, as young birds in the nest, S. Cheepe, 

“The garruling of tho stirlenc, gart the sparrou 
dieijjf Gompl. 8., p. 60. 

Abs felo, wrinkis and turnys can pchc nmk. 

As dois the swallo with her plumes hlak, — 
Gaddoraud tlie small luor.sollis cst and west, 

’Po here hir birdis chepand in tharo nest. 

Doug. Virgil, 427. 5. 

“ There is life in a mussel as lang as she 
Ramsay’s 8. Prov., p. 71. 

Johnson dehnes chirp, as if it invariably denoted a 
cheerful souml, q. cheer up. This idea, however, is 
not suggested by cheijd. 

2. To squeak with a slirill and feeble voice, S. 

“To themselves (tho Scottish) the W'oods and hills 
of their country were pointed out by the great Bruce 
as their safest bulwarks ; and the maxim of the 
Douglasses, that it was ‘lietter to liear the lark sing 
than the mouae cheep,' was adopted by every border 
chief.” Minstrelsy Border, Pref. Lxxvx, V. also 
Hume’s Hist. Douglas, p. 259. 

3. To mutter ; applied metaph. to man, S. 

•— lliair wyfis lies niaistory, 

Tliat thay ilar nawayis cheij)> 

Haunatyne Poems, j). 179, st, 7. 

4. To creak. In this sense shoes are said to 
cheip^ wlien they retain the music of the 
last. A door is also said to cheip, when the 
sound, occasioned by its motion, gi’ates on 
the ear, S. 

According to Sibb, this word is formed from the 
sound. But I would rather refer it to Belg. tjilpen, to 
chirp ; ’ T (jeljilp van musschen, the chirping of spar- 
rows. Isl. keip-nr, used to denote the causmess mur- 
murs of children, has considerable resemblance ; 
Piierorum vagitus ot querelae sine causa, G, Andr., p. 
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Cheip, s. This admits of the same various 
significations as the v. 

It is also used in a general sense, to denote noise of 
any kind. **1 did hot hear a cheip i.o. There was 
not the least noise, S. 

Cheip, Cheep, 8, A whisper, the slightest 
hint or innuendo, S. 

“The young loons did na teU my father, — nor did 
he hear a cheep o’ the matter, till piiir Drouthy was at 
the moil’ o’ the cave, an’ his pipes skirlin’ like mad.” 
8t. Kathleen, iii. 212. 

Cheiper, s. The bog Iris; so called, because 
children make a shrill noise with its leaves, 
Roxb. 

Cheiper, s. The cricket, an insect ; denomi- 
nated from the noise it makes, Loth. 

Tliis is an insect of favourable omen. For when 
cheepers come to a house, it betokens good luck, 

Cheipino, CnEEp’fNG, 8. Shrill squeaking, S. 

This occurs in one of old Urquhart’s strange collec- 
tion of phrases, in which, while he retains the spirit of 
Rabelais, he far outdoes him in variety. 

“He gave us also the examjde of the philosopher, 
who, when he thought most seriously to have with- 
drawn himself into a solitary privacy, far from the 
ruflling clutterments of the — confused world, the better 
to improve his thooiy, to contrive, comment and ratio- 
cinate, was, notwithstanding his utmost endeavours to 
free himself from all untoward noises, surrounded and 
environ’d about so with the barking of currs, bawling 
of mastiffs, bleating of sheep, prating of parrets, tatling 
of jackdaws, grunting of swine, (jinxing of boars, yelp- 
ing of foxes, mewing of cats, cheeping of mice, squcatc- 
ing of wcasils, — clucking of moorfowls, cucking of 
cuckows, bumling of bees, rammage of hawks, chirmmg 
of linots, — whicking of pigs, mishing of hogs, cxirring 
of pigeons, — eurkling oi (piails, — crackling of crows, 
nuzzing of camels, wheening of whelps, buzzing of 
dromedaries, — mioling of tygers, bruzzing of bears, 
sussing [1. fuffing] of kitnings [kitlings], clamring of 
scarf 08 , whimpring of fullmarta, being of buflaloa, — 
drintling of turkies, coniating of storks, frantling of 
peacocks, — crouting of cormorants, cigling of locusts, 
charming of beagles, gnarring of i)uppie8, snarling of 
messens, rantlin^ of rats, guerieting of ajios, Rnutteriug 
of monkicB, pioling of pelicanes, quecking of ducks, — 
that he was much more troubled, than if he had been 

• in the middle of the crowd at the fair of Foutenoy or 
Nioit.” Rabelais, B. iii. p. 106, 107. 

Some of these words are Scottish ; others seem to 
have been made to serve the purpose of expressing the 
sound omitted by the ditferent animals, as nearly as 
possible. Hia ingenuity in this respect is certainly 
unparalleled, Raoelais has only nine phrases ; Urqu- 
hart has swelled the number to seventy-one. 

To CHEIPS, V. a. To buy or sell. 

The lairds that drank guid wyn, and ale, 

Ar now faine to drink smattis ; 

Thay top the heir, and chetps the meil. 

The ladie saw is the aittis. 

Mai eland Poems ^ p. 189. 

A.-S. ccap-an, emere, vendere ; whence E. chean-cn. 
It is not imm-obable that this may be the origin ot the 
V, chaups, V . Chap, v. 3. 

To CHEIS, Cheiss, Ches, Chese. 1. To 
choose. 


Y brought him ther he chea, 

He gave me ten schilling. 

Sir TriatreMy p. 36. st. 55. 

Bower gives the following advice, as expressed by 
one in the vulgar language, concerning the conduct of 
Rehoboam, king of Israel. 

Kyngis state gift' you will ledo, 

Till aid inennis consall tak gude hedo : 

Roboain hia kyngdani lesit, 

Yonge luennis cousall for lie chesU. , 

Scoikhron.y Lih. xiv. c. 1. 

2. To appoint ; used in an oblique sense, 

A tournament thai clu’S. Sir Trislrnn. 

i.e. ‘‘ They appointed a tournay,” 01. 

It is used in sense 1. by R. Brunne, p. 66. 

After Saynt Edward, Harald kyng thei ches, 

Mocs-G. kes-an, A.-S. ceos-an, cys-nny Alcm. Bclg. 
kies-eiXy Su.-O. kes-a, id. Chauc., chese. 

To CIIEITLE, V. n. To chirp, to chatter or 
warble ; applied to the sounds emitted by 
small birds when they sit upon their young, 
or feed them, Kinross, Perths. 

It must bo viewed as radically the same with Tent. 
(piedel-eny garrirc, modulari ; miuutizare, gntturiro ; 
Aleiu. qiiitil-oii, lamentari ; Armor. clnriUdka, to whis- 
tle, also to hiss ; C. B. ctUhl-u, to sing, to chiiq), to 
warble ; cathyly a tonatiou, melody. 

OIIEITUES, Dunbar, Maitland Poems, j). 48. 
Read cheMsy 

OIIEK, s, 1. Cheek. Douglas, 

2. The post of a gate. 

Oft with tho rain tho porte is schaik and dnschyt, 

Doim bet yet chekisy and baiidis all to fruschyt. 

Doug. Virgily 55, 27. 

i.e. gate-posts. In tho same sense the posts of a. 
door are still called tho door-checksy S. 

CHEKER, Checker, s. The exchequer. 

“All schirefs sould compeir yearlie in or 

ano sulUcient depute for him : haueand power to swean^ 
for him : and in his saiill : vnder tho paine of ten 
punds, and tynscll of his office at tho kings will.” 
Stat. ilob. III., c. 26. Norm. Fr. eschequicr. 

CHELIDERECT, s. A kind of serpent. 

Thair wes tho Viper, and th' Aspect, 

With the serpent Chelidcreciy 
Qiihois stink is felt afar. 

BureVs Pilg.y Watson's Coll., ii. 21. 

The account given by Cotgr. of VhelydrCy Fr., corres- 
ponds with that of Burel : “A most venomous and 
stinking snake, or serpent ; rouLdi-skalcd, broad - 
hcailed, and of a tlarke tawny colour.^* Lat. chdydrus, 
Gr. x^hvdpesy testudo marina ; item vononatus serpens : 
ex x*^**^^* testudo, ct vdwp, aqua. 

CHEMAGE'. Wallace, ix. 14. 

Sob>T Luna, in ftowyng off the so, 

When bryolit Plioobus is in liis eheiiuigey 
The bulys courss so takin had his place, 

And Jupiter was in the crahbis face. 

In edit. 1648, 1673, chemea /«>, i.e., high dwelling. 
This seems the true reading, although in MS. os given 
above. Tho whole jiassage is obscure. V, Chemy.-^. 

CHEMER, 3. A loose upper garment. 

A chemer for till hele his wed, 

Apon his armour had ho then ; 

And annyt weill, als war hia men. 
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—With that he kost of Ills chenver^ 

And hynt In hand a stalwart sper. 

Bar^uTf xvL 680. 601. MS. 

Edit. 1620, chimmer, V. Chymour. 

[Ft. Chamarre^ “a loose and lisht gowne (and lease 
jnT)iH*rly, a cloake), that may be worn aswash, or 
skarfe-wiso Cotgr.] 

CHEMYS, Chymes, Chymmes, Chymis, s. 
A chief dwelling ; as the manor-house of a 
landed proprietor, or the palace of a prince. 

It is enjoined tliat Baron-courts should bo held at 
the Chemyst as the residence of the Baron himself. 

“ First and foremost, quhere court sould be balden, 
tlieir auoht to compeir at ane oertaine place, within 
the Baronie (the quhilk place is called the Chemya) the 
Baillie of thq Baronie, with sufficient power, be letter 
and seale of the Baron, with his Clerks, his Serjand, 
and lawfull and sufficient soy tours.” — Baron Courts, c. 
1 . 8 . 1 . 

The mychty grcte En6e 

Within his narrow chymiiies lodis he. 

Dowj. Virgil f 264. 64. Tectum, Virg. 

IVhen the phrase, tecta pauperis Evandri, occurs a few 
lines l>cfore, it is rendered “Evandrus pure lugeyng.” 
But this was owdng to the poverty of the prince him- 
self. .It was still tne l>e8t residence he had. 

It denotes the palace of the Latin kyng ; who 
— Callis the cheif ledaris of hi.s mcnye, 

CMiargoand thay suld in Ydniiolice conueno, 

Vnto the rial myvie^. Jhid, 369, 28. 

It is even used for the palace of Jupiter, Ibid. 317. 
40. 

“The chemvic or principall messuage sould not bo 
de\’idit nor ge\nn in name of dowrie or tierce to the 
woman, but sould rcmane all and haill undevydit with 
the air, qiiha thairfoir is oblist to big or give to hir ane 
uther messuage.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 109. 

Rudd, derives it from Fr. chemise, a shirt ; Sibb. 
renders it “houses or cottages standing separately,” 
deducing it from Tcut. harnmeya, Dan. hiernmes, Fr. 
haineauk', hamlets. 

As chemys has the form of a 8. pL, I have thought 
that our w ord might be traced to Aim. chem, cham, 
chom, choum, chertiel, a habitation, whence Bullet de- 
rives Fr. chom-er, to rest, to stop. He observes that 
Heb. chomah, signifies a wall ; Chin, choni, a palace : 
Arab, chamet, a tent, chamd, to cover, chamai, to pro- 
tect. Hence he derives Hisp. cama, a lodging. The 
latter seems immediately from L, B. cama, a bed, lec- 
tus, Isidor. 

Since wrriting this article, I have observed that Mr. 
Pinkerton gives materially the same derivation ; from 
rhom. Arm. to dwell. “Hence,” he adds, “ it would 
seem is chum, a college word for co-habitant, chamber 
companion.” Maitland Poems, Note, p. 392. 

But there is reason to believe that the resemblance 
is merely accidental, and that the term is from 0. Fr. 
che»)y\/ez, the principal house on an estate, that which 
is inhaViited by the lord or prm)rietor. Du Cange, de- 
fining Mamiira CapHalc, says ; Quod \mlgo Caput Mami, 
nostris, Chffmez. Under the article Caput Mansi, he 
observes that chef mois occurs in the same sense in 
Norm. Fr. Ho also mentions Quiemez as a variation. 
As in S. Kahns is in some places the name of a village, 
perhaps it may have originally been use<l as denoting 
the mansion-house which might have stood there. 

Che/ Ttiez is merely the translation of cajmt mansi, 
from O. Fr. chef, head, and mez, mais, mois, which 
seem corr. from man$u$. Cheif mets. Qiieloues uiis 
ecrivent chef-mais, chef mois. C’est le principm manoir 
d’une succession. Diet. Trev. 

It is worthy of observation, that Douglas uses chemys 
and many 8 as terms perfectly synon, j applying both 
to the residence of Evander, 


This sobir numys i*©8auit him, but leis.— 

And saying this, the mychty mt En4e 
Within his narrow chymmes l^s he. 

Doug. Virgil, 264. 46. 64. V. Marts. 

CHENNONIS, «. pi. Canons belonging to 

a cathedral. 

Perfytelie thir Pik mamia as for priouris, 

With thair partie habitis, present thame thair. 

— All kin chennonis eik of uthir ordouris ; 

All manor of religioim, the less and the mair. 

Houlate, i. 16. MS. Fr. chanoirie. 

CIIENYIE, Chenyb', «. A chain. 

“ Than he gart his sodiours serche and Seiko Bessus, 
quha vas gottyn in the forest, and vas brocht and led 
bundyn in ane chemje befor kyng Aleifander.” Compl. 
S. p. 188. Fr. chaine, id. V. term, Yk. 

Hanged in ChenyWy hung in chains. 

“He was sentenced to be hanged in chenyie on the 
gallowlee till his con>so rqt.” MS. Abst. (1637) Mac- 
laurin’s Crim. Cas. XL. 

To CHEPE, V. n. To chirp. V. CuEiP. 
CHERITIE, Cherite', «. 

“ And to the minister serwing the cure at the said 
kirk of Halyruidhous, tna hundreth merkis money and 
thrie chalderis wictiiell, viz. ane caldcr quheit, ane 
chalder lieir, and one chalder aittis, with the cheritie. ” 
Acts Ja. VL, 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 332. 

“Tua chalderis of heir wryth dowbill cheriU, the 
price of the chalder twelf poundis saxteue sh. ” Aberd. 
Reg. A., 1643. V. 18. 

“ Ane boll of bair [barley, or big] with the chereteis,' 
ibid. 

It is also used as a participle. 

“ Ane boll of beer chereteid stuff,” ibid. 

Cheritie Meal is also mentioned in some old deeds, 
Ayrs. ; but the sense is lost. 

It might seem that the term had originally denoted 
the driving or carriage of the grain ; Fr. charreUe, a 
wain-load, L. B. cherreta, id. Du Cange, vo. Carrada. 

The phrase, with the cheritie, appears to correspond 
with the language of a Chart. A., 1248. In quoiibet 
homine tenonto hospitium, unam quartam avomie, & in 
crastino Nativitatis Domini unum pan ora panetariao & 

f allinaa, et carretum. This is cxpl. by Du Cange, 
’raestatio carretti — nostris charette. Where there was 
no carriage, it was thus expressed. Chart. A. 1185. 
Absque roagio, [a toll for supporting a road] mesaione, 
& cam'cto. Ibid. 

A difficulty arises, however, from the following 
clause ; “To pay & deliuer aucht firlottis of malt with- 
out chereties yierlie,” Aberd. Reg. ; as well as from the 
phrase, chereteid stuff, which would seem to refer to 
some peculiar and superior mode of preparation or 
dressing at the mill. 

If this idea should be adopted, we might view the 
term as a modification of Gael, scaradh, a separation, 
sgartha, separated, from scar-am, sgar-am, to separate ; 
C^. B. ysgariad, separation, ysaarth-u, to purge out. 
The chereteis, with the heir, might thus be the siftings, 
or what was separated from the pure grain. 

To CHERK, V, n. To emit a grating sound, 
South of S. 

The croaking raven soar’d on high. 

Tliick, thick the cherking weasels ran ; 

At hand she heard the howlets cry. 

An’ groans as of a <lying man. 

Hog fa Mountain Bard, p, 12, V. Chirk. 

CHERRY of Tay, the name formerly given 
to a species of sea-fish in the frith of Tay. 

“ This our town of Dundee, aituat on the river Tay, 
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hath been ever famous for the abundance of that little 
fish termed for its excellencie the Cherry of Tay^ 
catched iftere. It is likest (if not a» species) to the 
Whyting; but so surpassing it in a delicious taste, 
that hardly it can be so called.” Mercur. Caled. A. 
1661, p. 39. 

This is supposed to be the smelt, S. apirling. 

Such was tlie spirit of adulation that pervaded the 
country after the restoration of Charles if. that this is 
enumerated among the “state miracles” that wel- 
comed the blissful return of this prince. 

CIIESBOW, 8. Tho poppy. V. Chasbol. 
To CHESE, V. a. To choose. V. Cueis. 
CHESOP, Abbrev. of 

CHESYBIL, Chesabill, s. An ecclesias- 
tical dress ; O. E. chesuble, chasuhlei a kind 
of cope, a short vestment without sleeves, 
which a Popish priest wears at mass ; 
Phillips. 

Ane-other diesyMl he gave alsua. 

Wyntown^ ix. 6. 150. 

“Item, ano chemhiU of purpour velvet with tho 
stoylV’ &o. Coll, of Inventories, A. 1545, p. 58. 

L. B. casula, ccmibkt, canuhula ; Bolg. kamyfdy Fr. 
casuhle^ id. a little cope. 

CHESOP, 8, An ecclesiastical dress; abbrev. 
from Chesyhil^ q. v. 

“Tua haill atandis of claith of gold, that is to say, 
tua cheaopiSt four tunnaklis, ” &c. Aberd. Keg. Cent. 
16. 

CHESS, s. 1. The frame of wood for a 
window, a sash, S. 

Botli the S. and E. word seem derived from Fr. 
chassis^ id. 

2. The iron frame which surrounds types, after 
they are set for the press, S. 

Fr. chamiA also signifies a ** printer’s tympane 
Cotgr. 

CHESS, 8, The quarter or any smaller 
division of an apple, pear, &c., cut regularly 
into pieces : *‘Tne che8s or lith of an orange,” 
one of the divisions of it, Koxb. 

“In the same kind of measure are almost all the 
popular rhymes which still continue to be repeated by 
children in their ring-dances ; such aa, — 

I’ve a cherry, I’ve a chess, 

I’ve a bonny blue glass, &c. . 

generally sung to the notes hero placed under the 
Fragment of the genuine Caedmon.'' Sibbald’s Chron, 
iv. LIX. 

An ingenious correspondent in the county of Roxb, 
has transmitted to mo this ancient rhyme, as common- 
ly repeated. 

I’ve a cherry, I’ve a chess ; 

I’ve a bonny blue glass ; 

I’ve a dog among tno corn ; 

Blaw, Willy Buckhom : 

I’ve wheat, I’ve rye ; 

I’ve four and twenty milk white kye ; 

Tho tane’s broken-backit, 

The rest’s a’ hockit. 

Tlie loddy and the red coat 

Coming throw the ferry-boat ; 

The ferry-boat’s o’er dear, 


Ten shillings in the year. 

Bumbaleory bizz : 

Round about tho wlieat-stack, 

And in amang tho pizz (pease). 

Fr. chasse, “that thing, or part of a thing, wherein 
another is enchased Cotgr. 

CIIESSART, 8. A cheese-vat, S. O. Ches-- 
sirtj Cheswirt, Fife. 

“ After tho curd has been continued in the boyn or 
vat, till it has become hard, it is put into the cheasart 
or chcosc-vat,” Agr. Surv. Ayrs., p. 453. Synon. with 
Kaisart, q. v, 

CHESSEL, 8. A cheese-vat, the same with 
Chesivell, and Chessart ; Nithsd, 

“Ken ye (quo I) o’ yon new cheese our wyfe took 
but frac the chesscl yestreen? I’m gaun to send ’t t’ 
ye i’ the morning, yore a glide ncebor to me.” Re- 
mains of Nithsdalc Song, p. 286. 

CIIESSFORD, CiTEESEFORD, 8. The mould 
in which cheese is made, Roxb. Synon., 
Chizzard and Kaisart, S. B. 

Can this be con*, from A.-S. cyaefaei, id. 

To CHESSOUN, v, a. To subject to blame, 
to accuse. 

He is sa ful of justice, richt and ressoiin, 

I lufc him not in ocht that will me ehessoun. 

Priest of P chi is, Pink. S. P, Iic 2 >t'., i. 39. 
i.e., that will subject mo to an accusation. 

Fr. achoisonn-cr, to accuse, to pick a quarrel against, 
Cotgr. This seems to be fonnoa from Lat. accuao. 

‘ CiiESSO*UN, CiTESowNE, s. Blame, accusatloii ; 
exception. 

Thus i)e yow ay anc example men ta^f? : 

And as yc say than al and sundrio sayis : 

If that ye tliink richt, or yit ressoiin, 

To that I can, nor na man, have ehessoun. 

And that ye think iinrcssoun, or wrnng, 

Wee al and siindrie sings the samiii sung. 

Priests if Pcblis, S. P. liepr., i. p. 7. 

Eftcr this tail in us ye sal not taint ; 

Nor yit of our Justice to mak ano plaint. 

And afterward sa did this King but vJiessoun ; 

On him inicbt na man picnic of ressouu. 

Ibid.., p. 15. 

Mr. Pinkerton interrogatively renders it, oppo,vtion. 
But it is evidently from Fr. aekoiaon, which not only 
signifies occasion, choice, election, but also, accusation. 
Thus the moaning is ; “The king did as he had pro- 
mised, witliout being accused of injustice by any one.” 

* CHEST, 5. Frequently used for a coffin, S. 

“ The marquis’ friends — lift his coiqis frae Dimdee, 
his cheat covered with a black taffeta.” Spalding, i. 52. 

To CHEST, V. a. To inclose in a coffin, S, 
V. Kist, s. and v. 

CHESTER, 8. 1. Tho name given to a cir- 

cular fortification, in some parts of S. 

“There are several circular fortifications, called 
cheaters, whii:h bear evident marks of groat antiquity. 
— They are all similar to each other, and hiuch about 
the same size ; being nearly 40 or 50 yards diameter. 
The outer wall or enclosure— for some of them have 
evident marks of smaller, but irregular enclosures 
within — consists of a rude mass of large and small 
tumbbiig stones, built without any regularity or order, 
and without mortar of any kind. — C f tester ^ in Gaelic, 

C3 
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signifies a camp. And aa the name of Gaelic original, 
for this as aa other reasons, I am disposed to 
think that they are of greater antiquity than even 
Agricola’s wall, or Graham’s dyke.” P. Kilsyth, Stirl. 
Statist, Aco. xviii. 292, 293. 

I find no evidence, however, that this term is Gael. 
It is evidently the same with the Lat. word castra^ 
adopted into A.-S. in the form of cecufter, urbs, oppidum, 
castrum, castellum, a city, a town, a fort, a castle : 
“whence,” as Somner remarks, “the termination of 
the names of so many places in England in caster ^ 
Chester f and the like.” V. K£ik. 

2. The designation of a number of places, such 
as farm-towns in the south of S. either by 
itself, or in conjunction with some other 
word, as HighcAes^er, ^^or\c1miery White- 
chestevy CheBterhoM^Qy CliesterhdWy &c. 

CHESTER BEAR, the name commonly 
given in Angus and Perths. to big ; as dis- 
tinguishing it from Barley-heavy which de- 
notes what is in England strictly called 
Barley. 

“ Barley is more or less the produce of every farm ; 
the kin<l generally sown is the Chester or rough bar- 
ley.” P. Kackford, Perths. Stat. Acc., iii. 207. 

“ Barley, so called, has two rows in the head like rye. 
That which has more rows in the head than two is 
called Cfmter Barley. The Chester is that kind which 
has been most anciently sown here, and which is still 
most in request in the high grounds ; but barley is 
thought the most advantageous crop in the low coun- 
try.” P. Bendothy, Perths. Stat. Acc., xix. 351. 

What the term Gkesier refers to, I know not. It 
can scarcely be supposed that it was imported from 
the city of that name in E. 

CHESWELL, 5. A cheese-vat. 

“lie is gone out of the chemoell that he was made 
in S. Prov. “A reflection upon persons who perk 
above their birth and station.” Kelly, p. 141. V. 
Kaisart. 

CHEVELRIE, «. Cavalry. V. Ohewaley. 
CUEVERON, s. Armour for a horse’s head. 

— In his cheveron bifonie, 

Stode as on unicome 
Als sharp as a thorne, 

An aulas of stele. 

Sir Oawan and Sir QaL , ii. 4. 

“It appears,” says Mr. Pinkerton, “to have been 
the ornament or defence of the head of a war-horse, in 
the midst of which was an aulace, or sharp piece of 
steel, as is observable in miniatures and other monu- 
ments of the times.” He conjectures, that it is from 
0. Fr. chefy as defending the head of the horse. 

Grose gives the following account of it : “ I’he clmn- 
fron, charnfreiny or sluiffrony took its denomination 
from that part of the horse’s head it covered, and was 
a kind of mask of iron, copper, or brass, and sometimes 
of jacked leather, enclosing the fxice and ears. Some 
of 'these chanfrons seem to have been so contrived as 
to hinder a horse from seeing right before him, perhaps 
to prevent his being intimioatea by any object against 
which he might be directed, so as to cause him to start 
aside, or lessen the celerity of his charge. From the 
centre of the forehead there sometimes issued a spike 
or horn, like that given by the heralds to the unicorn ; 
but generally it was adorned with an escutcheon of 
armorial bearing, or other ornamental devices. In 
several of the ^ench historians we read of chanfrons 


worn by their nobility, not only of gold, but also 
mented with precious stones. Chamrons rqj^ching 0aly 
to the middle«of the face are called demy chanfnm.’’ 
— “The chanfron,” he adds in a Note, “is deflnro to 
be the fore part of the head, extending from under the 
ears along tne interval between the eyebrows down to 
the nose.” Oentkman's Dictionary. Perhaps from 
champ and /rein, the field or space for the bridle. 
Milit. Antiq., ii. 259. L. B. chamfrenumy Du Cange ; 
Fr. chanf rainy chanfrein. 

CHEVIN, •parU pa. Achieved, prospered, 
succeeded. 

Than was ho glaid of this, 

And thocht himself woil chevin. 

And hame he cam with blis ; 

Tliocht lang quhill it was evin. 

Maitland PoemSy p. 863, 

Given among words not understood, Gl. But in 
Wallace we find chevity chevyty in the sense of achieved ; 
and A. Bor. to chieve is to succeed, which Ray views as 
derived, either from achieve, per aphaeresiny or from 
Fr. cheviry to obtain. Thus “ he thoclit himself weil 
may signify, “he thought he had succeeded 
well,” or, “come to a happy termination,” as chevir 
also signifies to make an end. Allied to this is the 
phrase used by Chaiic. : “Yvel moto ho c^ere,” ver. 
16693. 

“I cheucy I bringe to an ende.” Palsgr. B. iii. F, 
187, a. 

It is also used as a s. in “God sonde you yuell 
cheuyfKjy whiche is a mauer of cursing. Dieu vous 
met en malic sepmayne.” Ibid,, F. 354, b. vo. Sende. 

CHEVISANOE, s. Procurement, means of 
acquiring. 

— “Our lorde the king sail sende his commissaris of 
burovis in Flanderis to mak'this chevisance, ” &c. Acts 
I Ja. I., A. 1425, Ed. 1814, Pref. xix. V. under Chewiss. 

CHEVRON, s. A glove. 

“Sir Gideon by chance letting his clie^yron fall to 
the ground, the king, altho’ being both stiff and old, 
stooped down and gave him his glove,” &c. Scott’s 
Staggering State, p. 50. 

“My curse — gae wi’ ye, if ye gie them either fee or 
bountith, or sao muckle aa a black pair o’ cheverons,"' 
Heart of M. Loth., i. 196. 

The term was perhaps originally appropriated to a 
glove made of kid leather, from Fr. chevreaUy a kid. 

To CHEW, V. a. To stow, Lanarks. ; a cor- 
rupt provincialism. 

CHEWAL, adj. Distorted. 

He chowis me his chewaX mouth, and scheddis my lippis. 

DunhaVy Maitland PoeinSy p, 48. 

Chowis may be either for chews or shows. V, Suevkl, 
and Showl. 

CHEWALRY, s. 1. Men in arms, of what- 
ever rank. 

He ^dryt gret chewalryy 
And towart Scotland went in by. 

BarhowTy iv. 187. MS. 

2. Cavalry. 

“The Romane senate — create Emilius Mamercus 
dictator, and he maid^Aurelius Posthumus maister of 
chevdrie.** Bellend. T, Liv,, p. 342, Magister equi- 
(urn, Lat. 
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3. Courage, prowess in arms 

•The croune that Ihu couth her ; 

And off the croice a gret party, 

He wan throw his chetoaCry. 

♦ Barhmr^ iii. 462. MS. 

Fr. chevaleriet knighthood ; here transferred to armed 
men without distinction. It also signifies prowess, 
iUustria facinora, Diet. Trev. 

ChewalrOUS, adj. Brave, gallant. 

Throw his chewalyoiut chewalry 
Galloway wes stouayit gretunily. 

Barba uTy Lx. 536. MS. 

This has undoubtedly been a mistake of the trans- 
criber for chewalrous. 

O. Fr. chevaleurtux^ illustris, nobilis. 

Chew^VLRUSLY, adv. Bravely, gallantly. 

The King, full chewalrusly^ 

DefenJyt all his comiiany. 

Barbour, iii. 89. MS. 

To CHEWYSS, V. a. To compass, to 
achieve, to accomplish. 

In hy thai thocht thai suld him sla, 

And giff that thai inyclit chewyns swa ; 

Fra that thai the kiiig had Hluyii. 

Tliat thai niycht wyn the woud agayn. 

Barbour, vii. 427. MS. V. Chkvin. 

Chewysance, Ciiewysans, s. Acquirement, 
provision, means of sustenance. O. E. cheui'- 
same. 

As I am her, at your charge, for plesance, 

My lyllat is but honest chewysance, 

Wallace, ix. 875. MS. 

i.e. “ Sunported by the bounty of another, I do not 
honourably provide for myself as 1 have done for- 
merly.” 

Qnhen Wallace saw thir gud men off renown, 

With hunger stad, alinast niycht leyff no mar, 

Wyt he, for thaiin he sichit wondyr sar. 

Ghd men. ho .said, 1 am tlio caiiss off this ; 

At your desyr I sail amend this wyss, 

Or leyff you fre sum cheivysans to ma. 

Ibid,, xi. 507, MS., also Barbour, iii. 402. 

Perhaps wyss should be myss. 

And though he can so to a cloth, and can no better 
cheuwance, 

Nede anone ri^it winneth him vnder mayueprise. 

r. Ploughman, Fol. 107. b. V. the v. 

CHIAR, 8, A chair. The vulgar pronunci- 
ation nearly resembles this ; chei/r, 8. 

The Scottis sail bruke that realme aa natyue ground, 

(Geif weirdis fayll nocht) qiiliair euir this chiar in found. 

Bellend. Cron. F. ii. 

To CHICK, V, n. To make a clicking noise, 
as a watch does, S. Perhaps from Tent. 
AicA-cn,mutire, minimam vocem edere, Kilian. 

CHICKENW0RT,5, Chickweed,S. Alsinc 
media, Linn. From chicken, and wort, an 
herb, A.-S. wyrt^ Belg. wort, q, the herb fed 
on by chickens. 

* CHIEF, adj. Intimate ; as, They’re very 
chief wi’ ane anither,” 8. Synon. Grity 
Thrangy Pack, Freffy &c. 

Nearly allied to the sense of the term as used in 
Proverbs xvi. 28; “A whisperer separateth chief 


friends.” This, however, is given by Hr. Johns, as 
illustrating the sense of ** eminent, extraordinary,” 

CHIEL, Chibld, 8. 

1. A servant. Chamher-chiel, a servant who 
waits in a gentleman’s chamber, a valet. 

** He called for his chamber -chieh, and caused them 
to light candles, and to remain a while beside him, till 
he had recovered the fear and dreadour that he had 
taken in his sleep and dreaming. Pitscottio, p. 27. 

“The Duke gave his chamoer-chiel command, that 
he should drink no wine that night, but keep himself 
fresh, for he knew not what he had ado.” — Ibid., p. 84. 

2. A fellow; and, like this word, used either in 
a good or bad sense ; although more com- 
monly as expressive of disrespect, S. In a 
good sense, it is said, JSe’s a fine chield, i.c., 
A good fellow. 

Chieh carry cloaks when 'tis clear, 

The fool when *tis foul has iiane to wear. 

lianway's S. Prov., p, 21. 

In the following extracts, it is evidently used with 
disrespect. 

They’re fools that .slav’ry like, and may be free ; 

The chiels may a’ knit up themselves for me. 

Hammy's Poems, ii. 77. 
These ten lang years, wi’ lilootl o’ froiiis, 

The chid has paid his lawin. 

Poems in the Bv-ehati Dialect, p, 27. 
We’re never out of sight for half an hour 1 
But some chield ay upon us keeps an ee. 

Ross's Jlelenore, p. 51. 

3. A stripling, a young man. This sense is 
general through Scotland, But S. B. it is 
applied indifferently to a yoking man or 
woman. 

Now Nory kens she in her guess was right, 

But lootna wi’t, that she had .seen the knight ; 

But ftt her spoors. How far frac this away, 

She tlionght the braes of Flaviana lay ? 

Nae near, my cheel, she says, 

Ross's Ilt'lenore, p. 78. 
But now the gloamin coming on. 

The chiels began to pingle. — 

Uaimlso^i's Seasons, p. 78. 

i.c. the young fellows began to quarrel. They are 
distinguished, in the next line, from ca7ds or old men. 
V. PiNGLK, V. 

4. An appellation expressive of fondness, S. B. 

But are the cows your aiu ? gin 1 may speer, 

O never ane of them Ixdongs to me. 

They arc the laird’s, well may his honour be : 

My ain gueed cheild, that sucked me full sweet, 

And's uy-kind to me, whan we chance to meet. 

Ross's Udemn'e, j). 78. 

This word may be originally the same with kulU, a 
boy ; allied to which are kulla, a girl, and kulle, off- 
spring. It is probable, however, that chid in the first 
sense, is immediately a corruption of Child, (|. v., and 
that the following senses arc of later ori/wn. Dr. 
Percy says, he has been assured that the ballad of Gil 
Morice “is still cun‘ent in many parts of Scotland, 
where the hero is universally known by the name of 
Child Maurice, pronounced by the common people 
CheiUi or Cheeld, Reliques, v. 1. 

CHIEL, 8. Used in the sense of child, Aberd. 
Chiely child I W chiely mill child;” Gl. 
Shirrefs. . 
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Perhaps the word iii this form has more affinity ClIILDER, 1. Children, S. Lancash, 
with Su.-G. AttW, proles, than with ^-S. ciW, J King Herodis part thai playit into Scotlaoid, 

especially as the Isl. supphes us with the ongin of both. qq childer that thdl befor thaku fand. 

For wo learn from Verelius, vo. Stradjiske^ p. 246, that W allace ^ i. 166. MS. 

Icyllra signifies gignere, parore. maun the chUder^ wi’ a fastin mou’, 

The use of this term throws hght on a phrase of the Grumble and greet, and make an unco mane, 

north of S. : — FergussorCa Poems, ii. 67. 


CiiiEL. or CHAUE, one that a person takes a 
particular interest in, or to whom he acts as 
guardian, S. B., i.e. child of his own, or 
a ward.” i 

Heard ye nao word, gin he had chiel or chare t 

lioss^a Helenore, p. 73. V. Chare, 8. 2. | 

To CHIER, CniER, v. a. To cut, to wound. 

He chesit a flano, as did affeir him,- i 

Through baith the chieks ho thocht to chier him. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 8. 

Ed. Calland., Cheir, Clii’on. S. P. 

A.-S. 8cear-an, scer-an, tondcro ; or ceorf-an, cearj- 
an, secare. Chard, which occurs in the same stanza, 
as it agi’ces in signification, has been viewed os the 
pret. of the v. 

CHIEEE, s. Chair. “Chiere of ostatc.” ' 
Chair of state. • 

And in a chiere of estate beayde, ' 

With wingis bright, all plumyt, hot his face. 

There sawe I sitt the blyna god Cupide. 

Kim/a (^uair, lii. 21. | 

CHIFFERS, a. pi. Cyphers. 

“Item, ane bed dividit oqualie in olaith of gold and 
silvir, with drauchtes of violet and gray silk maid in 
chijpers of A, and enrichit with leiffis and branches of 
hohne,” &c. Inventories, A. 1561, p. 136. It is also 
written chiffres, ibid. 

Fr. ch{fre, a cypher. 

CHILD, CHYLD, s. A servant, a page. 

Wallace sum part befor the court furth raid, 

With him twa men that douchtye war in deid, 

Our tuk the child ISchyr RanaldLs sowmo couth lekl 

Wallace, iv. 24. MB. 

i.e. “the servant who led his baggage borne by a 
horse.” 

This tenn, in O. E., denoted a youth, especially one 
of high birth, before ho was advanced to the honour of 
knighthood. 

Chyld Wawe3m, Lotys sone, thulke tyme was 

Bot of tuelf yer, & the Pope of Romo bytake was 

To Norya thorn the kyng Ariure, k thulke tyme rvgt, 

The pope hym tok arnies, & ys owe hondo luado hym 
knygt. • R. Glouc., p. 182. 

This Lot is the same with the Lothus of our historians, 
king of the Piets. Afterwards Waweyn is called Syre, 
i.e. Sir Waweyn, as in p. 209. 

The crl of oxenford he nom, and another crl al so, 

And Syre Waweyn, ys systor eoue, tho al thys ivas 
. ydo. 

This must certainly bo traced to A.-S. did; as L. 
in/ans, Fr. enfant, IHsp. ii]fant, have all been, by a 
similar application, transferred to the heir apparent of 
a soverei^, i.e., one who had the prospect oi advance- 
ment. r am inclined to tliink that chad was occasion- 
ally used as synon. with squire. It seems unquestion- 
able that one who aspired to the honour of knighthood, 
before he had actually attained it, was called naUt, 
although a person of rank and family. V. Du Cange, 
VO. Vakti. 


This pi. also occurs m 0. E. 

Cassibalayn there uncle then was kyng, 

Ami founde his nephewes full honestly and wel, . 

And noiu-tred them while tlioy were mylder yong. 

Hardyng'a Chron., F. 86, a. 

A.-S. cildm, pueri. 

“Scole, toleme chyldre in Palsgr. B. iii. F. 62, a. 

2. Retinue, attendants. 

“Than thai come with a flyrdome, and said that 
thai como for na ill of him ne liis childer. ” Addic. 
Scot. Corn., p. 15. 

3. Used to denominate servants on shipboard, 
or common mariners in relation to their 
master. 

“ Quhen ane master is readie with his ship to depart 
and sail fra hamo to ane utlier port, and tnair is sum 
of his childer auchtand silver in the town or countrey 


for the debt,” &c. Balfour’s Fract., p. 615. 

Chyld-oift, a present made to a child 
by a godfather. 

All the guidia, for justly thay ar thyne, 

Off thy chyld gift, storit throw grace devyjie. 

Coikelbie Sow, v, 889. 

CHILD-ILL, Labour, pains of child- 
bearing. 

“ It is the layndar, Schyr,” said ane, 

That hyr child ill rycht now hes tane. 

Barbour, xvi. 274. MB. 

To CHIM, V. n, To take by small portions, 
to eat nicely,” Ettr. For. 

By the usual change of Goth, k into ch, this seems 
to originate from Isl. keim-r, sapor ; Saepius pro in- 
grato sumitur ; Haldorson. Dainty eating may well 
be supposed to proceed from a disagreeable taste in 
tho food. 

CHYMES,*. A chief dwelling. V. Chemys. 

CHYMER, Ohymoub, a. 1. A light gown, 
E. cyniar, 

Thair IwUh, thair broches, and thair rings, 

Mak biggings bair at hame ; 

Thair hudo8, thair chytrumrs, thair gamysinga ; 

For to agmeut thair fame. 

Maitland Poems, p. 188. 

His goun was of a claith as quhyte as milk, . 

Ills chymers were of chamelet puri)ure broun. 

lleni'ysone, Kvergreen, i. 186. 

2. A piece of dress worn by archbishops and 
bishops when consecrated. 

“They sail — provide them selffis a chymer (that is, 
a sattyn or taffetie gowne without lyning or sleeues) to 
be wome over thair whytes at the tyme of thair oonse- 
cratioun.” Acts Cha. 1., Ed. 1814, V, 21. 

It also occurs in O. E., “ Put of this chymer, it 
mysbecometh you.” Palsgr. iii. F. 361, a. 

** Fr. charmrre; a loose Imd light gown (and lesse 
properly, a cloak) that may be worn skarfwise ; also, 
as tuddod garment, ” Cotgr. Ital. damare, Belg. samare. 
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Su.-G. samaria ; ita vocatur toga longior, inprimia 
sacordotum, baud dubie ab Hisp. aawwtrra, veatia pel- 
lita;Ilir«. 

It may be auppoaed^ however, that this term had ita 
origin from that superior kind of cloth, made in Ancyra, 
a tow’n of Galatia, of the fine wool that grows on the 
goata which feed near Mount Olympus. Of tliis the 
cloth is made, wliich the Latins called cymatUis, from 
Gr. #fu/Aa, fiuctus, unda, because it is waved. This is 
80 highly esteemed by the Turks, that it is often worn 
by their Emperors, ^e Spaniards might become ac- 
quainted with it, from their intercourse with the Moors 
or Arabs. See a particular account of tliia cloth, and 
of the wool of which it is made, as well as of the mode 
of manufacture, Busbequii Legat. Turcic. Ep. I. p. 80, 
81, 87, 88. Ed. L. Bat. 1633. 

CHIMLEY, Chimblay, Chimla, Chisinry, 
a . 1. A grate. 

This is the sense in which the word is vulgarly used 
in S. It is always pronounced chimley. The word de- 
noting a chimney, is pronounced chimley^ Lancash. 

Among “moveabill heirschip,” wo find mentioned, 
“ane bag to put money in, ano euloruik, anc chimney ^ 
ane water-pot.” Burrow Lawes, c. 125, § 1. 

And flin ye’ve ta'en the turn in hand. 

See that ye do it right. 

And ilka chimly o’ the house, 

That they be dearly dight. 

Jamiesmi'a rojmlar Ball. ^ ii. 378. 

“In the chalmcr there was a grit iron chimlay^ 
vnder it a fyre ; other grit provisionc was not sene.” 
Bannatyno’s Journal, p. 56. 

* ‘ Auo greit yme chirnhlay in tho hall. ” Inventories, 

A. 1578, p. 261. 

2, A fire-placo, S. 

Corn, tschimhla^ a chimney ; Prycc. 

3. In the proper sense of E. chimney^ as de- 
noting turret raised — for conveyance 
of the smoke,’’ S. 

— Venial’s win’s wi’ hitter blout, 

Out owre our chimlas blaw. 

Taimts^s Poevu^, p. 63. 

Ciiimley-Brace, 8 a 1. The mantle-piece, 8. 

2. The beam which supports the cat-and~clay 
chimneys in cottages; pron. chumla-hracey 
Teviotd. 

Chimley-oheeks, 8. pi. The stone pillars at 
the side of a fire, S. 

Chimla-lug, s. Tho fireside, S. 

While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the cMnila-lug, 

folk’s gift, 

at live sue bleiTand snug. 

BumSf iil 155. 

“Dame Lurton sot for him an elbow-chair by the 
chimla-lug,” R, Gilhaize, i. 152. 

Chimley-neuck, 8. The chimney-corner, S. ' 

“ The evil spirit of the year fourteen hundred and 
forty-twa is at wark {^ain as merrily as ever, and ilka 
auld wife in the chirrdey-neuck will be for knapping 
doctrine wi’ doctoi’s o’ divinity and the godly fatners 
o’ the church.” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 160. 

Chirn^-nuik occurs in Ben Jenson’s Sod Shepherd^ 
as signifying the chimney-oomer. 

Where saw you her ? 

I’ th’ chimley nuik within ; shee’s there now. 


ClIYNAjS. A chain. 

— “ Comperit Sto^in Lokhert procuratour for Robert 
of Cuninghaim of Cuninghameheid summond — anent 
iij oxen & ane irne cAy/m,” &c. Act. Audit. A. 1478, 
p. 73. 

Tho term occurs also in p. 67. 

— “A pot, ij paiinys, a chyna, a speitc,” [a spit] &c. 
A corr, oi Cheinyie. 

CHINE, 8. The end of a barrel, or that part 
of the staves which project beyond the 
head; S. chime as in E. 

— “That they keep right gage, both in tho length of 
tho staves, thelnl^-girth, the wideness of the head, & 
deepness of tho &c. Acts Cha. II. 1661, c. 33. 

Isl. kani^ prominula pars roi, that part of a thing 
which projects ; also i-ostrum ; Haldorsou. Chine^ 
however, may ho corr. from E. chimes dumb, used in 
tho same sense ; especially as Tent, kieme, and kimnu-, 
signify margo vasis ; and Su.-G. kim, extremum dolii ; 
Ihre. 

I find that, altliough in the edition 1814, from the 
Recorils, diine ooonrs in tho Act of Chn. II., chime is 
tho term in the preceding act of Cha. I., Vol. V., p. 
506. 

CHYNE. V. Cholle. 

CHINGLE, Gravel ; as the word is pri»- 
nouncod in some places, elsewhere channel. 

q. V. 

“ Chimjle, I presume, is the old Scotch word, synony- 
mous to tlio modern tenn channel , — Tho name is 
happily descriptive of the nature of the soil which is in 
general, a liglifc thin earth, on a deep bed of sandy 
yravcV* P. Channelkirk, Berw. Statist. Aco. xiii. .384. 

CiUNGiLY, adj. Gravelly, S. 

“ In some parts it consists of a mixture of clay and 
loam, in some of a heavy or light kind of clay alto- 

f ether, in many parts of a mixture of clay and a liglit 
iiid of moss, and in several parts it is gravel li ah or 
sandy, or chingily.’^ P. Halkirk, Caithn. Statist. Aco., 
xix., 4, .5. 

“ — The surface is not above a foot or 18 inches from 
the cAmy/e.” P. Bolcskiiie, Inveraess. Statist. Ace., 
XX. 27. Chiiigle, gravel free from dirt ; Gl. Grose. 

CHINK, 8. A cant term for money, Gallo- 
way. 

Quoth John, “They ply their wUy tools 
But for the chink.*^ 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 66. 
Denominated from the sound made by silver. 

CHINLIE, adj. Gravelly, Moi*ay ; the same 
with Channclly and Chingtie. 

“ The hard chinlie beach at tho east end, makes it 
robablo that once the sea flowed into the loch.” 
haw’s Hist. Moray, p. 78. 

CIIINTIE-CHIN, «. A long chin, a chin 
which projects, Perths. 

The first part of this word oeems of Gael, origin ; 
probably from sinte, stretched, sinteach, straight, long. 

To CHIP, CiiYP, V. n . 1 . A bird is said to 
be chipping ^ when it cracks the shell, A. 
Bor. id. 
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2. To break forth from a shell or calix, S. 

The rois knoppis, tetand furth thare hede, 

Oau chyjp^ aud kyth thare vernal lipnis rod. 

Dmig, Viryilf 401. 19. 
Bushes budded, and trees did ch ip^ 

Aud lambs by sun’s apj3roach did skip. 

ColvtVa Mock Potms^ P., ii. 8. 

Grain is also said to chip, when it begins to germi- 
nate, S. 

3. It is mctaph. applied to the preparation 
necessary to the flight of a person. 

IVIay Margaret turned her round about, 

(1 wot a loud laugh laughed she) 

‘ Tlie egg is chipped, the bird is flown, 

Ye’ll see na mair of young Logie.” 

Miiistrelsy Border, i. 248. 

4. The term, as originally referring to birds, is 
transferred to a woman who is in the early 
state of pregnancy, S. 

5. It is applied to ale, when it begins to fer- 
ment in the working vat, S. O. 

Belg. kipp’Cn, to batch, to disclose. Zo dra ale de 
kuyknis gekint waaren ; as soon as the chickens were 
hatched. Tne radical idea seems to be that of breaking 
by means of a slight stroke, such as a chicken gives 
the shell in bursting from it ; Teut. kipp-en, cudere, 
icere ; kip, ictus. 

CHIPERIS, «, pi Gins, snares. 

“Discharges all the slaying of wildo-fowl in other 
menis lx)unaia with g\mnis, chiperis or other ingynes,’^ 
&c. Acta Oha. I., Ed. 1814, Vol. V., 269. 

Most probably, gins, snares ; allied perhaps to Teut. 
kip, decipulum, from kipp-en, capero, Fr. chepkr, de- 
notes a gaoler, L. B. from cippua, the stocks. This, as 
w'ell as cep-U8, also signifies a net. 

CIIIPPIE-BURDIE, 5. A term used in a ‘ 
promise made to a child, for the purpose of 
pacifying or pleasing it : Fll gie you a 
chippie-burdicy Loth. 

Perhaps, a child’s toy called a cheejnedmrdie, from 
the noise made by it when the air is forced out. 

I have heard it said, with considerable plausibility, 
that this ought to be viewed aa a corr, of Fr. chapeau 
lord^, a cocked, or perhaps, an evibroidered hat. 

CIIYPPYNUTIE, 8, A mischievous spirit. 

For Chypjyymitie fill oft my chaftis quuik. 

raiice of Honour, i. 58. V. .Skuymmorik. 

CHYRE, 8. Cheer, entertainment. 

Go clois the burde ; aud tak awa the chyre. 

And lok in all into yon almorie. 

Diaibar, Maitland Poems, p. 73. 

CHYRE, s. A chair. 

“Sevin chyres coverit with velvet, thairof thre of 
orammosie freinyeit with gold. — Twa uther chyres 
co\'erit with blak vclvot. Aiic uther chyre coverit with 
Icdder.”^ Inventones, A. 1578, p. 213. V. Chiak. 

To CHIRK, JlRK, JiBG, CuOKK, V, n. To 
make a grating noise ; S. 

The doors will chirk, the bands will cheep, 

Tlie tyke will waken frae his sleep. 

Jamieson’s Popular Ball. , ii. 838. 

To chirk with the teeth, also actively, to chirk the teeth, 
to rub them against each other, S. 


Chorlc is used to denote '*the noise made by the 
feet when the shoes are full of water.” ^ 

Aft have I wid thro’ glens with chorking feet. 

When neither plaid nor kelt cou’d fehd the weet. 

Ramsay’s Poems, ii. 893. 

It is evidently the same word, marked by the pro- 
vincial pronunciation of Loth. 

A.-S. cearc-ian, crepitare ; stridere, “to crash or 
' , to creak, to make a noise, to charke, or (as in 
yhaucer’a language) to chirke, Cearciend teth, dentes 

(old „ , * 

The term is used by Chaucer in a general sense for 
“a disagreeable sound.” 

All full of chirking was that sory place. 

Knightes Tale, ver. 2006. 

Teut. circhen, is undoubtedly allied, although in 
sense it more exactly corresponds to S. cheip. Circken 
als mi mussche ; titissare, pipilaro ; to cheip as a spar- 
row, E. chirp. 

Sw. skiaer-a (tandema,) to gnash the teeth, is most 
probably a cognate term. 

This corresponds to the sense of the term by Pals- 
grave. “ Chyrkyng of brydes, [Fr.] iargon B. iii. F, 
24, a. “I chyrke, I make a noyso as myse do in a 
houso.” Ibid., F. 187, b. 

Chirk, s. The sound made by the teeth, or 
by any hard body, when rubbed obliquely 
against another. 

To CHIllL, r. 71. 1. To chiq;), Roxb. ; synon. 
Churl, ’ 

2. To emit a low melancholy sound, as birds 
do in winter, or before a storm, Clydes. 

Tlie fairy barbs were light and fleet ; 

The chvrling echoes went and came. 

Hogg’s Hunt of Eildon, p. 323. 

3. To warble merrily,*' Clydes. 

'Die laverock chirl’t liis cantie sang, 

The cushat roun' them Hew. 

Ballad, Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 327. 
Sw. BorUa, to munnur, to make a noise like running 
water, Seren. A.-S. ceardem, ceorr-ian, queri, 
murmurare. 

4. To whistle shrilly, Roxb, 

CniUL, s, Tlie single emission of a low melan- 
choly sound, Clydes. 

Chirlino, 8, Such a sound continued, ibid. 

To CIIIRL, V, n. To laugh immoderately, 
Dumfr. ; synon. to kink with lauchin. 

Perhaps in allusion to the sound made by a moor- 
fowl or partridge when raised. V. Chitbr, Chubl. 
Hire, rendering the term kurra, murmurare, mentions 
(ierm. kurrel-n, as synon. 

CHIRLE, 8, The double-chin; the wattles 
or barbs of a cock, Renfr, 

Wi’ clippet feathers, kame an’ chirle, 

The gamester’s cock, frae some aul' burrel, 

Proclaims the morning near. 

A, Wilso7i*s Poems, 1790, p. 82. V. Choler. 

CHIRLE, 8. A small bit of any thing, espe- 
cially of edibles, Lanarks.; allied perliaps to 
Teut. schier^erij partiri. 
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CHIRLESj 8. pL Pieces of coal of an inter- 
mediate size oetween the largest and chowsy 
which are the smallest, except what is called 
culniy Fife. 

CHIRM, s. Chirms of grass y the early shoots 
of grass, Roxb. 

This, it is supposed, has been corr. from E. grerm, or 
Fc, germCf id. 

To CniRM, V. a. To warble, S. 

The zephyrs seem’d mair saft to play, 

The birds mair sweet to cMrm their sang. 

Picken*8 Poans, 1788, p. 69, 

To CHIRME, V, n, !• As applied to birds, 
it denotes the mournful sound emitted by 
them, especially when collected together, be- 
fore a storm, 

Sa bustouslie Boreas his bugill blew, 

Tlie dere full derne doim in the dal is drew ; 

Small birdis flokand throw thik ronnys tlirang, 

In chirmynge^ and with cheping changit thare sang, 

Sekaud hidlis and hiniya thanic to hyde 

Fra ferefull thuddis of the tempestuua tydo, 

Dmig. Virgil^ 201. 20. 

Here chirmynge is used as synon. with cheping. 

2. To chirp ; without necessarily implying the 
idea of a melancholy note, S. 

The kowschot croudis and pykkis on the ryso, 

The Stirling changia diners steuynnvH iiyse, 

The sparrow chiivnis in the wallis clyft/' 

Ibid., 403. 29. 

Coil’d lav’rocks at the dawning day, 

Coil’d Unties chirming frae the spray, — 

Compare wi’ BirH of Jtivennay. 

Fergussan's Poems, ii. 25, 

“Chirm,— to mutter discontentedly;” Gl. Picken, 
In this sense cherme is used, O. E. 

“ I cherme as byrdcs do whan they make a noyse a 
great noumber togyther ; Je i^ergonne, — These byrdes 
c/iermc gopdly.” Palsgr. B. iii. F. 187, a. 

3. To fret, to be peevish, to bo habitually com- 
plaining, S. 

But may be, gin I live as lang 
As nao to fear the cMrmiiC chang 
Of gosses grave, that think nae wrong, 

And even say’t, 

I may consent to lat them gang. 

And tak' their fate. 

Skinner's Mine. Poet., p. 180. 

Fris, hriem-en, conquori, querulum esse ; Ban. farm- 
er, to grieve or fret. 

Kudu, derives this v. from charm, from Lat. carmen. 
Sibb. comes much nearer, when he mentions A.-S. 
g/nw, clamor. Junius, from C. B. Arm. garm, clamor. 
But the true oririn is Belg. kerm-en, to lament ; lamen- 
tari, quiritari, ICilian, Perhaps we may view as a cog- 
nate Isl. jarmr, vox avium, garritus. 

Ohybme, s» 1. Note ; applied to birds. 

0 gentill Troiane diiiyne interpretoure, 

— That vnderstaudis the cours of euery stcr. 

And chyrme of euery byrdis voce on for. 

Doug. Virgil, 80, 12. 

2. A single chirp, S. 

A chirm she heard : wi’ muckle speed, 

Out o’ a hole, she snot her head,* 

An’ pushing yont a hemlock shaw. 

Thus spoke, when she poor PhiUp saw, 

Traiws Poetical Reveries, p. 79. 


To CHIRPLE, V. n. To twitter as a swallow, 
S. B. 

This is evidently a diminutive from the E. v. to 
chirp. But the origin of the latter is quite uncertain ; 
its deduction from cheer up beinff unsatisfactory. The 
only words, that I have met with, which seem to have 
the slightest resemblance, are Isl. karp-a, obgannire, to 
mutter, to grumble ; and Belg. kirr-en, to chirp, Germ. 
girr-en, also kirr-cn, gemero, murmurare. The Span- 
iards have preserved this Goth, term in chirr^iar, to 
give a false tone. 

Chirple, a. A twittering note, S. B. 

To CHIRR, V. n. To chirp, Clydes. 

0. E. chirre, id. ; Germ, kirr-en, girr-en, to coo as a 
dove ; also to emit a shrill sound. 

To CHIRT, v.a. 1. To squeeze, to press out, S. 

I saw that cruell feynd eik thare, but doiit, 

Tliaro lymmos rife and oit, as he war wod, 

The youstir tharfra chirland and blak bind. 

Doug. Virgil, 89, 33. 

2. To act in a griping manner, as, in making a 
bargain ; also, to squeeze or practise extor- 
tion, A chirting fallow, a covetous wretch, 
an extortioner ; S. 

Is this allied to Fr. id. ? I can scarcely 

think that it is from cherU, dearth, scarcity ; because 
although this implies the idea of pre.ssure, it is not 
natural to suppose that the figurative sense would give 
birth to the simple one. 

3. “To squirt, or send forth suddenly,” Gi. 
Sibb., Roxb. 

Seren. deJii.jos the E. v. to squirt from Sw. sqnaett-a, 
squaeUr-a, audita eiluudere. Hire renders the former, 
liquida elfiindere. 

To Chirt, V, n. To press hard at stool, S. 

Ne’er frae thy soundin’ shell again, 

We’ll hear thy chirtan vot’ries grane. 

Picken' s Poeuis, 1788, p. 181. 

To Chirt in, v. n. To press in, S. O. 

— Lads an’ laughing lasses free 
Chirt in to hear thy sang. 

A. Wilson's Poems, 1790, p. 205. 

CiiiRT, 1, A squeeze, S. 

“ An wo cou’d but get ae meenit o’ him i’ the wud 
here, it wadna be ill dune tae gi’e his craig a chirt." 
Saint Patrick, iii, 45. 

2. A squirt, Roxb. 

3. A small quantity ; as, a chirt of gerssy a 
small quantity of grass ; a chirt of loatevy 
appliea to very little water, Roxb. 

To CHIRT, V, 71, Expl. in Gl. to ‘‘ confine 
laughter,” Galloway. 

Around the hood-wink’d .swain a' hooting mu — 

Uis fav’rite nymph, wi’ glad uplifted heart, 

Stands chiriin in a corner, longing much 

To feel his fond embrace. 

Davidson's Sertaons, p. 88. 

As the V. to chirt signifies to press, and this convoys 
the idea of suppression, it may be an oblique use of 
the former v. But I hesitate as to this origin, in con- 
sequence of observing that C. B. chwerthin, signifies to 
titter ; W. Richards. Owen expl. it os sim^y signi- 
fying to laugh. 
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CIIIRURGINAR, Surgeon. 

^‘Francis Deglay, ckhnirginar ;** Aberd. Reg. 

To CHISELL, CiiizzEL, v. a. To press in 
a cheese-vat, S. O. 

“Here’s some ewe milk cheese, milked wi’ my ain 
hand, — pressed and chiselled wi’ my ain hand, and 
fatter or feller never kitchened an honest man’s cake.” 
Blackw. Mag., July, 1820, p. 379. 

CHIT, s. A small bit of bread, or of any kind 
of food, S. 

To CIIITTER, i\ 71. 1. To shiver, to tremble, 
S. Hence boys are wont to call that bit of 
bread, which they preserve for eating after 
bathing, a cliitiering jnece^ S. O. 

“ Oh ! haste ye open,— fear nae sknitli, 

Else so<jn this storm will be my death.” 

I took a light, ami liist did rin 
To let the chittering infant in. 

Hamsay's Peteins, i. 145. 

What gars yc shake, and glowre, ami look sac wan ? 

Your teeth they chitier, luiir like bristles stand. 

Ibid.^ ii. 16B. 

. Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 

An’ close thy e’e ? 

Burns, ili. 150. 

2. To chatter. The teeth are said to clatter^ ' 
when they strike against each other, in con- 
sequence of extreme cold, or of disease, S. 

Belg. sitier-en, Tout. tsUter’en, tseter-en, rUter-m, 
Germ, schutt-em, to quiver j Sw. tidr-a, id. 8creu. vo. 
Shiver ; Itjl. iUr-a, tremore, Verel. 

Wachter views the Germ, word as a fre(juontative 
from schutt-en, Belg. schudd-en, motiture ; observing 
that Bchuddebol signifies a tremulous head. 

To CIIITTER, V. a. To warble, to chatter, 
Galloway. 

— Wi' flutt’ring speed 
Unto the tiled roof and chiinney-tap 
The journeying multitude in haste repair, 

There to the sun’s departing r!,iys they spread 
Their little wings, un’ chitter their farewell. 

JJacUlson's Seasons, p. 129. 

This perhaps may be viewed as only an oblique sense 
of the neuter v. j q. to make the voice to quiver in 
singing. But Germ. zwUcher-n denotes the chirping or 
chattering of birds. i 

CHITTER-LILLING, An opprobrious 
term used by Dunbar, in his address to 
Kennedy. 

Chitier-lilling, Ruck-rilllng, Lick-scli filing in the Mill- 
house.— Evergreen, ii. 60. st. 25. 

Perhaps the same as E. chitterlin, the intestines, as 
the next appellation is liorrowed from the coarsest 
kind of shoes. It might indeed be compounded of 
chitter and another Belg. word of the same sense, Villen, 
to tremble. But, in the choice of these terms, so much 
regard k paid to the sound, that we have scarcely any 
data to proceed on in judging of the sense. 

To CHITTLE, Tchittle, v. a. To eat corn 
from the ear, putting off the husk with the 
teeth, Dumfr. 

This would seem aUied to an Isl. v, expressive of the 
action of birds in shaking, tearing off, or peeling with 
their bills : rostro quatere, vel avellere ; tuil, 


the act of tearing or ^ling. Some might perha^ 
prefer Isl. jodUa, mfirmiter mando; G. Andr., p. 133. 
Edentuli infantis more cibum in ore voluts^, Haldor* 
son ; from jod, proles, foetuA. 

To CIIITTLE, V. n. To warble, to chatter, 
Dumfr. ; synon. Quhitter. 

Tlie Untie chitiUs sad in the high tower wa’, 

— The wee bird's blythe whan the winter’s awa. 

Remains of Nithsdale Song, p. 119. 

Shall we view this as derived from Isl. qued-a, concre, 
like qxLedling-r, brevis cantilena? C. B. chwedUa, 
to chatter, is evidently from a common source ; as also 
chmythelVu, to whistle; and Armor, chwitel, sibilum, 
which is mentioned by Ihre as a cognate of Su.-G. 
quittr-a, garrire. 

CIIIZZARD. V. Kaisart. 

To CIIIZZEL, V. a. To cheat, to act deceit- 
fully, S. B. Chouse, E. 

Belg. hoeezel-en, to act hypocritically; Su.-G. kius- 
a. kos-a, to fascinate, which Ihre and Seren. view' as 
the origin of E. chouse and cozen. Koeen is the Sw. 
part, pa., fascinatus. 

CHOCK, 8. A name given in the w'cst of S., 
to the disease commonly called the c7'oup. 

Perhaps from its tendency to produce suffocation. 

CIIOFFER, 8. A chafing-dish, S. 

Fr. cschauff‘cr, to chafe; eachauff-ure, a chafing. 

CIIOFFING-DTSII, s. The same. 

“Make balls, wfiiich yc shall put on coals, in a 
chofUnQ’dish, and the partj' is to receive the fume,” &c. 
St. Germain’s Royal Physician, p. 223. 

To CHOISE, Chotse, Chotce, v. a. 1. To 
choose, to elect, S. 

“We hano power tiU ofwyse a cheplaine till do divyn 
services — and till c.hoyce an officer, ” ac. Seal of Cause, 
A. 1505. Blue Blanket, p. 57. 

“Heallowis not of man because ho is able to do 
good, blit because God allowea of him, therefore, he is 
made meet and able to do good : when God choiaed thee 
before all eteniitio to glone, what saw he in thee ? H-e 
predestinate us in liimself, Eph., i. 6.’^ Rollock on 1 
Tliess., p. 55. 

2. To prefer, S. 

“ Let such as chotse straw, be sure to put it on thick, 
and cause it to rise pretty high in fonn of a piramid, 
for if it lies flat it will not so well defend the rain.” 
Maxwell’s Bee-master, p. 21. 

CIIOKKEIS, pronounced chouks, s. pL The 
jaws ; properly, the glandular parts under 
the jawbones, S. Thus he who has the 
king’s evil, is vulgarly said to have “the 
cruel Is in his chouks.’' 

Kerle beliclc] on to the bauld Heroun, 

Vpoii Fawdoun as ho was lukand doun ; 

A suttell straik wpwart him tuk that tide, 

Wndir the chokkeisihQ grounden siierd gart glid. 

By the gud mayle bathe halss and hya crag bayne 
In sondyr straik ; thus endyt that clieftayne. 

Wallace, v. 148. Ma 

In Perth edit, it is chekkia, for cheeks ; in edit. 
1648, cloak. 

Isl. kalke, kialke, kialki, maxilla, the jaws ; kuok, 
gula, faux bruti. The term cha/ts, used with greater 
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latitude, as including the jaw-bones, is from another 
origin. A.-S. ceaCf and ceoca, seem to have denoted, 
not only^e cheek, but the jaw. V. Chukis. 

Chok-band, 8, The small strip of leather by 
which a bridle is fastened around the jaws 
of a horse, S. 

CIIOL, Chow, s. The jole or jowl. 

How and holkit Is tliine Ee, 

Thy cheik bane hair, an<l blaikint is thy 1)1 ie. 

Thy chop, thy gars uiony men live chaste, 
lliy gane it gars us mind tliat we inaiine die. 

ii. 66. st. 15. 

Dr. Johns, erroneously derives E. jole from Fr. 
gueiUe^ the mouth, the throat, the gullet. Our word, 
wliile it more nearly retains the primary sound, points 
out the origin; A.-S. ceaht faucis, ceo/oAy fauces, the 
jaws, Sorniier. The I is now lost in the pronunciation. 

Vh^ek for chow^ S. cheek by jole. 

Our laird hiiusell wad aft take his advice. 

E’en chrek for che.io he’d seat liim ’niaiig them a’, 

And tank his mind ’bout kittle points of law. 

Mairutafs PoewSf ii. 12. 

It should bo ckoio, 

CHOLER, Chullee, Churl, s. 1. A 
double-chin, S. . 

** The second chiel was a thick, settcrcl, awown pal- 
lach, wi’ a great chuUer oner his checks, like an ill- 
scrapit haggis.” Journal from London, p. 2. 

It is pronounced in all these ways ; and is perhaps 
merely a figurative use of E. choUr^ because passion 
often appears by the inflation of the double chin. 
Hence it is also called the Flyt-e-pock, q. v. Or, shall 
wc rather derive it from A. -8. ceolr^ guttur, Lye? In 
Su.-(t. this is called isterkaka^ literally, a fat chin. 

A.-S. ceoUr^ (guttur), the throat. 

2. Chollers. pL, the gills of a fisli, Upp. 
Clydes., Roxb.; Chullere^ Dumfr,; perhaps 
from some supposed resemblance between 
the inflation of the lungs and that of the 
double-chin, especially under the influence 
of anger, 

CIIOLLE. 

Hathelese might hero so for into hallo, 

How chatered the cholle, tlio chalous on the chyne. 

Sir <Jawan and Sir Qal.y i. 11. 

Cholle and chaloua are evidently birds. For in the 
verses immediately preceding 

The birdes in the howes 

are described as **8kryking in the skowes.” 

Cholle may be used poetically for chough. Cotgr. 
mentioni! Fr. chaulsepot as “a certain little bird.” 
Clialoua may have some afiinity, Chyne seems to be 
from Fr. cheme^ an oak, 

CHOOP, Choup, 8. The fruit of the wild 
briar, Rubus major ; synon. llipy Dumfr., 
Roxb., Ayrs. 

“ What was to be seen, dye think, — but a hale regi- 
ment o’ guid aik cudgels, every ane o’ them as like my 
ane as ae choup is Uke to another 1” Blackw. Mag. 

'Nov. 1820, p. 201. 

The only terms approaching to this are A.-S. Aeope, 
and hiopty id. But although A. -S. c assumes the form of 
ch in E. I do not recollect any example of this being 
the case as to A. 


To CIIOOWOW, V. n. To grumble, to 
grudge, Fife. 

Chooavowik*, 8 . The act of grumbling or 
grudging, ibid. 

Tlie form of this word is so singular, that it is not 
easy to trace it, one being uncei’tain whether to search 
for its cognates under the letter K. or T. Teut. keenwe 
I and kouwe signify fauces, whence keemo-en, mandere. 
Now, it may possibly refer to that motion of the jaws 
which is often expressive of dissatisfaction. O. B. tuck 
signifies a grunt, and tuch-awy to grunt, to grumble. 
Or see Chaw, v. 

CHOP, Chope, Choip, s. A shop. This is 
the vulgar pronunciation generally through- 
out 8. 

“The merchandes of the earth, — thay ar the brutish 
preastes that know not those thingos that apperteane 
to God ; sensuall preastes that ar placed in the out- 
ward couii; that thai may eat the siimos of the people, 
w'lio sel prayers and messes for money ; macking the 
house of p[r]ayer ano c/to/? of merchandize.” Tyrie’s 
Refutation, Fol. 48, b. 

Then to a sowtar’s chope he past. 

And for a pair of schone ho ast. 

Bot or he sperit the price to pay them, 

His thovmbis was ou the soillis to say them. 

Legend Bp. St. AndroiSy Poems Sixteenth Cent.y p. 334. 

“ The c/toijD under his stair.” “The keis [keys] of 
the said c/to/?.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1543, V. 18. V. 
Chap. 

ToCIIORK. V. Chirk. 

To CHORP, V. n. To emit a creaking sound. 
My shoon are chorpin^ my shoes creak in con- 
sequence of w^ater in them, Loth.^ 

Perhaps from the same origin with E. chirp (as a 
sparrow) which Junius seems to deduce from Teut, 
cb'ck-en. V. Chirk. 

CIIOSS, «. Choice. 

And giff tljat thaim war set in chosSy 
To dey, or to leyff cowartly, 

Thai siild erar dey ehewalrasly. 

Barbmir^ iii. 264. M8. Edit. 1620, chose. 

' CIIOUKS. V. Chokkis. 

CIIOUSKIE, *. A knave. Shell. 

Apparently from Su.-G. Isl. kusk-Uy pellicere, os it is 
the business of a deceiver to entice others. Hire gives 
koufika as the Norw. form of the v. E. chouse is un- 
doubtedly a cognate term, and most probably cozen. 

To CHOW, V. a. To chew, S. 

Chow, Chaw, s. 1. A mouthful of any thing 
that one chews, 8. 

2, Used, by way of eminence, for a quid of 
tobacco, 8. 

He took aff his bannet and spat in his chmVy 
He dightit his gab and he pried her mow. 

BaU. Muirland Willie, 

Chow'd Mouse. A worn-out person, one 
whose appearance in the morning shews 
that he has spent the night riotously. Roxb. 

The metaphor seems to bo borrowed from the feeble 
appearance of a mouse, to which her ruthless foe has 

D3 
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given several gashes with her teeth, before condescend- 
ing to give the cmj) de grace, 

CHOW, s, 1. A wooden ball used In a game 
played with clubs, Moray, Banffs. 

2. The game itself is hence denominated The 
Chow. 

This game may be viewed as the same with what is 
elsewhere called shintg. The players are equally 
divided. After the chow is struck off by one party, 
the aim of the other is to strike it l)at:k, that it may 
not reach the limit or goal on their side, Ix^oauso in this 
case they lose the game ; and as soon ns it crosses the 
line the other party cry, Hail! or say that it is Aai/, 
as denoting that they have gained the victory. In the 
bcdiming of each game they are allowed to niise the 
baU a little above the level of the ground, that they 
may have the advantage of n surer stroke. This is 
called the Deil-chop^ periiajis as a contr. of devUy 
in reference to the force expended on the stroke. 

It may, however, be q. dulc-chap, the blow given at 
the dule or goal, but pronounced in the northern man- 
ner, M being chiuiged into ec or ei. As this term is not 
known in that part of the country, it h/ia been dedace<l 
from Teut. </ce7, a jiart, portion, or partition, q. the 
blow which each j^u-ty has a right to at the commence- 
ment of the play. 

I hesitate, whether from the customary change of k 
into chy we should view this as originally the same 
with Dan. kolh', Tout, kolucy a bat or club ; or trace it 
to Isl. kug^ay Dan. cogore. 

CIIOW, The jowl. V. CiiOL. 

To CHOWL, CllOOD, (like ch in chnrch)^ v. 
n. 1. To chowl one’s chaftSy to distort one’s 
mouth, often for the purpose of provoking 
another ; to make ridiculous faces, 8. 

Most proliably corr., because of the distortion of the 
face, from Showly q. v. 

2. To emit a mournful cry ; applied to dogs or 
children, Fife. As regarding children, it 
always includes the idea that they have no 
proper reason for their whining. 

CiiowD, CiioOL, 8. A cry of the kind descri- 
bed above, a whine, ibid. 

CHOWPIS, pret. v. 

Of CjixtoiuCs translation of the .dilneid Doug, says - 
His oruate goMiu versis mare than gylt, 

I spitte for disspite to se thamo spylt 

With sic ane wicht, quhilk treuly he myue cutout 

Knew ueuir thre wonlis at all quhat Virgill meiit, 

So for ho c/wiopis, I am constronyt to llyte, 

The thre llrst bukis he has ouerhinpit quyb*.. 

yii’ffil, 5 . 47 . 

Rudd, renders this “talks, prattles,” as when “we 
say, to chop logic.” He views it as syuon. with tho 
jjhrase, “to clip the king’s language,” 8. 

But this seems equivalent to the sea phrase, to chop 
\tbouty applied to the wind. — The use of /cr, far, and 
oucrhipinty seem to fix this as the sense ; perhaps 
from Su.-O. koep.a, permutare, Alein. chouft-uny id. 

CHOWS, s. pi. A particular kind of coal, 
smaller than the common kind, much used 
in forges, 8.; perliaps from Fr. choUy the 
general name of coal. 


“The great coal sold per cart, which contains 900 
weight, at 3s, 6d. The chovjs or smaller coal, at 
28. 9d.” Statist. Acc. P. Carriden, i, 98. 

To CHOWTLE, Chuttle, v. n. To chew 
feebly, as a child does, when its jaw-bones 
are weak, or as an old person, whose teeth are 
gone ; to mump, S. 

Isl. jodlay infirmiter mandcro ; O. Andr. Ho also 
mentions fo/f, jadly as signifying, detrimentum doutium, 
q. the failure of the teeth, p. 129. 

OIIRISTENMASS, Christmas, Aberd. 

CHRISTIE, Cristie, s. 1. The abbrevi- 
ation of Christophevy when a man is referred 
to, 8. 

“ Chmtte Armstrong.” — “ CridiCy Archie and Willie 
Batyis” [now Beattie.] Acts 1585, iii. 393. 

2. The abbreviation of Christiariy if the name of 
a woman ; more commonly pron. q. Kirstyy 8. 

CHRY8TISMESS, Christmas. 

This Chrysti-fnru'ss Wallace ramaviiyt thar ; 

In Layurik oft till sport he mairl repayr. 

Wallacey v. 661. MS. 

i.e. the mass dl Chriat ; Cristea l>cing the A. -8. 
genitive ; aa Cristea }>oCy tho gospel, 

CHRISTS WOORT, Christmas Flower, 
names formerly given in 8. to Black Helle- 
bore. 

“It is said that tho herb ChristawooHy or Chridmna 
flo'WCTy in plain English Black Helcborcy (so called from 
its springing about this time) helpeth madnesse, dis- 
traction, purgeth melancholy and dulnesso. This last 
expression minds mo to caveat the Reader, not to be 
angry at Helelwro because it’s caUed Christmas Jlowro ; 
for it, poore tiling, hurts no body that lets it alone, 
and Herbalists are to be shent, not it spoyled, for that 
name, as was tho harmlesse Ilawthorn tree near Glan- 
senbury in Sommerset-shire in England, which being 
always observed to bloom so uearo to this time, that 
it was reported first to budde this day, othqr Haw- 
thorns about it remaining dead and naked, King James 
jestingly concluded therefrom. Our old stile to bo more 
rcgulai’ than Romo’s new, but others of later years 
more seriously concluding the thorn guilty of old super- 
stition, grubbed it up by the roots, and lmme<i it to 
ashes ; which coming to the cars of honest Christmas, 
foai’ing her own fate, from that of her hai*bingers (re- 
ceiving notice by a public order), quietly retir’d, and 
keep’d her self alive i)y tho fire side of more charitable 
Chnstians, accounting it more honourable to ly by a 
flame then dy in one. But this ]IuBh hath almost put 
me from my path,” &c. 

This extract atlords a curious specimen of the in- 
struction comniuniGated in the Tolbboth Church of 
Edinburgh on Christmas or Yule-Sundagy 1670. V. 
Annand’s Mystcrium PietatiSy p. 24, 25. 

To CHUCK, V. a. To tos« or throw any thing 
smartly out of the hand, S. V. Shuck, t?. 

CHUCK, s. A marble used at the game of 
taw, Dumfr. 

CIIUCKET, 8. A name given to tho Black- 
bird, Island of Hoy, Orkney ; Low’s Faun. 
Oread., p. 58. 

“In winter — it has only a squeaking voice, like the 
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word cliuch, chuck, several times repeated, wbonce 
the Hoy^name. ” Ibid, 

CHUCKIE, s, 1. A low or cant term for a ’ 
hen, S. 

This may either be from Belg. ku}fken^ a chicken, 
from kuyk’cn, to hatch, whence E. chick, chicken; or 
from chuck, chuck, the imitative cry used in S. in 
calling duiighill fowls together. 

“Aweel, aweel, that Tien — was na a bad ane to l>c 
bred at a town-end, though it’s no like our barn-door 
c/mc^i’cs at Charlics-hope.” Guy Mannering, iii. 102. 

2. Used in the sense of chicken. 

— Till the chucky leave the shell 
Whar it was hidden, 

It canua souii’ the morning bell 
Upo’ your midden. 

Mucaulay's Poeins, p. 199. 

ClIUGKIE-STANE, ClIUCKlE, CllUCK, S. A 
small pebble, S.; a quartz crystal rounded 
by attrition on the beach. 

This may be from Teut. keyk-en, a small flint, ]>ar. 
vus silex, Kilian. But rather, I suspect, from the 
circumstance of such stones being swallowed by 
domestic fowls. 

“ Quartzy nodules, or chucki('-stoncf<, as they are 
vulgarly called, are very common, and arc of various 
colours.” Ure’s Hist, of Ruthcrgkn, p. 208. 

[CiiucKiE-STANES, C hucks, . s. A game played 
by girls, A number of pebbles are spread 
on a flat stone ; one of them is tossed up, and 
a certain number must be gathered, and the 
falling one caught by the same hand.] 

CHUCKLE-HEAD, A dolt, Abcrd. 

Chuckle-headed, adj. Doltish, ibid. 

This is a cant E. word ; Grose’s Class. Diet. Can 
it have any alfinity to Genii, kuyyhel, kugcl, globus, 
spbaura ; as we say Bullet-head 

CHUDREME, Cudkeme, s. The designa- 
tion of what is called a stone weight. 

Isto sunt antique prestationes et cauones, quaa pro- I 
fate ccclesie solvebaut aiitiquitus, aciz. trigiuta p.ancs 
decoctos, cum autiqiia meii.sura fariue ibi apposita, 
trigiuta Caseos quorum quilil)et facit Chvdreme, ct 
octo male do Brasoo, et Derchede male, et Chcdlier 
male. Chart. Sti Andr. Crawfurd’s Oflicer.s of ►State, 
p. 431. 

“The Chudreme,’' Mr. Chalmers has justly obaervc<l, 

“ is the Irish Cudthrojn, the {th) being quiescent, whieli 
signified weight. Shaw’s Diet. MacRarlano’s Vocab., 
p. 85 [r. 58.] So, Clach-ar-cudrim means, literally, a 
stone-weight, punt-ar-cudrini, a pound-weight. Mac- 
donald’s Gael. Vocab., p. 120. David I. granted to 
the monastery of ( ’ambuskonneth ‘ viginti ctulreinoH 
caseis,’ out of his rents in Strivling. Chart, (kvmbus. 
No. 64; Nimmo’s Stirling. App. No. I.— Alexander II. 
mmle an exception of the said Cudreme,'' &c. Cale- 
donia, I, 433, N. 

CHUF, a. “Clown,” Pink. 

Quhen that the chuf wad me chyde, with gjTimnd ehaftis, 

1 wald him chuk, cheik and chyn, and chcreia him so meikil, 
That his cheif chynmiis he had 1 wist to mv sone. 

Maitland Poeins, p. 65. 

In Note, p. 892, this is rendered churl, Mr. Pinker- 
ton also mentions that in an old song in Pepys’ Coll. 
BalL it is said, 

Soon cam© I to a Cornishe chufe. 


He adds, that in Prompt. Parv. choffc or chuffc is 
rendered rusticus. 

This is cei-tainly the same with Cafe, q.v. 

CIIUFFIE-CHEEKIT, adj. Having full 
and flaccid cheeks, S. 

Chuffie-ciieeks, s . a ludicrous designation 
gven to a full-faced child, S. V. CiiUFFr, 

To CHUG, V, n. To tug at an clastic sub- 
stance, Upp. Clydes. 

“To Chug, to tug,” (flydes. Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, 
p. 327. 

This seems to bo merely the v. pronounced in a pecu- 
liar manner, as if s followed t, perhaps from the double 
vowel, as in A.-S. teog-an, Moes-G. tivh-an, id. It thus 
resemi)les Germ, ziuj, zuge, the act of drawing out, from 
Alom. zeoh-an, Germ, zieh-en, trahere, attrahere. 

CHUK, s. Ascllus marinus Squillam molli- 
orein referens, nisi quod quatuor tantum 
pedes habeat. An qni Dunifrisiensibus the 
Chuk dicitur ? Sibb. Scot., p. 34. 

CHUKIS, 8. pi A disease mentioned in 
lie nil’s Cursing, MS. 

— The chukis, that haldis the ehaftis fra chowing, 
Golkgalitcr at the hairt gi’owiiig. 

VL Cumpl., p. 331. 

This undoubtedly means a swelling of the jaws. The 
term seems elliptical ; probably allied to A. -S. ccacf'na. 
swyh, faucium tumor, ceac, ceoc, signifying the cheek 
or jaw. V. V iiokkjcjk. This disease is called the 
buffets, Ang. Fr. hovffe, a swollen cheek. 

CHUM, s. Food, provision for tlie belly, 
Clydes, Scaffy syiion. 

CHUN, s. The sprouts or germs of barley, in 
the process of making malt; also, the .shoots 
of i)Otatocs beginning to spring in the heap. 
Gall., Dumfr. Pronounced as ch in cheese. 

To Chun, v , a. To chun potatoes^ is, in turn- 
ing them to prevent vegetation, to nip off 
the shoots wliich break out from what are 
called tlie een, or eyes, ibid., Koxb. Also 
used in Upp. Clydesd. in i\i& same sense. 

This is undoubtedly a very ancient word. Moes-G. 
kehi-ati, us-keia-an, germinaro, Alcm. chin-en, id. To 
these verbs we ou^it certainly to trace, A. -8. cyn, 
>ropago, genimen, and Alcm. chind, kind, filius, in- 
ans. It is not improbable that (hB. egin, the tir.st 
shoot, and egin-am, to genninate, have had a common 
origin. Owen, indeed, tracc.s egiu to cin, a covering, 
what extends over. In a later ago kein-a, or chin-cn, 
seems to have received the form of Germ, keim-en, 
kiem-en, germinaro, by the change of a single letter. 
Wachter, vo. Kicm-en, refers to Lat. gcmmarc, Gr, 
Kiv-tlcrOat, moved ad gcrniinandum. 

CHURCH AND MICE, a game of children, 
Fife; said to be the same with the jSow in the 
Kirk, q. v. V. Kikk tub Gussie. 

To CHURM, r. a. 1. “To tune, to sing.” 
Gl. 
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— Let me rather, on the heathy hill, 

Far frae the busy world, whereon ne’er stooil 
A cottage, v/alk, oii’ churm my Lallan lays. 

DavuUon's Seasons^ p. 55. 

This seems merely the Gall, pron, of Chy^mie^ q.v. 

. To grumble, or emit a humming sound, 
Ayrs. 

— “A cuckoo-clock chicks at one side of the chim- 
ney-place, and the curate, smoking his pipe in 
antique elbow-chair, chiirma at the other.” Sir 
Wyhe, i. 209. 

Apparently the same with Chirme, sense 3. 

Churme, 8, Used to denote a low, murmuring 
and mournful conversation, ibid. 

“ Wo all fell into a kind of religious churme about 
the depths and wonders of nature, and the unfathom- 
able sympathies of the heart of man.” The Steam- 
Boat, p. 1.38. 

Evidently the same with Chinrif Chyrm^ only the 
pron. of Ayrs. 

To CTIURR, Churl, Chirle, v. w. 1. To 
coo, to murmur. Sibb. writes chirky render- 
ing it to chirp like a sparrow,” South of S. 

Tlie chnrlin moor-cock woes hia valentine, 

Couring coyiah to his sidelin troatl. 

Davidson's Seasonsy p. 9. 

— Some delight to brush the heathy foils 
At early dawn, among the churring pouts. 

Ihid.y p. 107, 

O, E. to chirre, Junius observes that goldfinches 
are said to chirre. He remlers it, gemere instar tur- 
turum ; viewing it as synon. with chirme. That it has 
been used in England in the same sense with chirpy seems 
probable from aiiirr-worm being the name given to the 
len-crickct. V. Phillips. 

2. Used to denote the cackling noise made by 
the moorfowl when raiscci from its scat, 
Dumfr. 

Cimbr. kuTy murmur; A.-S. ceor-iariy muimiuraro ; 
Tout, kor-ien, koer-kriy gemere instar turturis aut co- 
lumbae ; »Su.-G. «wrr-a, susurrum edere. 

CIETEZOUR, t. A citizen. 

** The cietezouris of Tcniana in Flandcris (to quhom 
thir ambassatouris first come) rycht des^pms to recouer 
thair lybcrte, refusit nocht tliir oft'eris.” Btdlend. 
Cron. F. 30, b. 

(JYGONIE, «. The stork. 

Tlie Cygonie that foul so whyte, 

Quhilk at the serpents hes despyto, 

Come granen to tlie ground ; 

And Mamuks that by<ls euer mair, 

And feids into the cri.stal air, 

Beid on the fields wer found. 

BureVs PUg.y Watson's Coll.y ii. 27. 

Fr. cicoigncy cigogncy Lat. ciconiay id. 

CYLE, 5. The foot, or lower part, of a coiqyle 
or rafter; synon. Spirey Roxb. 

This, I suppose, should l>e sounded q. sile. A.-S. 
syly sylCy syUy basis, fulcimentum. Su.-G. sylfy fuuda- 
inentum cujusvis rei. This has boon tracetl to Moos-G. 
sul-jauy fundare, 

CYMMING, CuMYEONE, Gumming, a. 1. 
A large oblong vessel, of a square form, 
about a foot or eighteen inches in depth, 


used for receiving what works over from the 
masking-vat or barrel, Loth. « 

**The air saU have-^ne masking-fat, ane ^eat 
stand, ane tub, ane gyle-fat, ane cymmxngy ane^d- 
gallon, ane wort disch, ane pitcher.” Balfour’s Pract., 
p. 234, 235. 

“Ane flasche fat, ane fysche fat, ane cMwyfone,” &c. 
Aberd. Reg. A. isfe, V. 16. 

We find what is undoubtedly the same word, in a 
more primitive form, in several northern dialects. A.-S. 
Gloss, cimbingy commiasuras, Schilter; Su.-G. kimy ex- 
tremum dolii ; Teut. kimCy kimmey kierney extremitas 
vasis, dolii, cupae, Kilian : E. chime, id., “ the end of 
a barrel or tub Chaucer, chimbe, expl. by Tyrwhitt, 
“ the prominent part of the staves beyond the head of 
a barrel. ” 

Almost all empty is the tonne, 

The streme of lif now tlroppeth on the chwxbe, 

Ver. 3893. 

Hence MckI. Sax. kympr, one who refits barrels or 
tubs that have been loosened ; Isl. a/kime, also kimptU, 

I the handle of a portable vessel ; manubrium v^is por- 
tatilis sustineua ; G. Andr. 144. This writer gives 
kimCy as primarily signifying cymJba. We still give the 
name of bout to a small tub. 

2. A small tub or wooden vessel, Ang., Fife ; 
used as synon. with Bowie. 

CYNDIRE, 8. A term denoting ten swine. 

“This is the forme and maner of the pannajge : for 
ilk cyndlre, that is, for ilk ten swine, tlie King sail 
hauo the best swine : and the Forester ane nog.” 
Forrest Lawe, c. 7. Lat. copy, cimlra, 

Du Cange gives no explanation of cindra, but merely 
quotes the passage. I do not find that this word in 
any other language signifies a decade. The only con- 
jecture I can form is, that it is Gaol, ciontire, tribute, 
which being first applied in the sense of pannage, as 
denoting tho tax paid for the liberty of feeding swine 
in a foi*est, was afterwards improperly used to denote 
te7i swine, as this was the number for wliich tho duty 
specified by the law was to bo paid. 

CYPRUS OAT, a cat of three colours, as of 
black, brown, and white, S. Tortoise-shell 
, cat, E. 

CIRCUAT ABOUT, encircled, surrounded. 

— “ Ffor the quhilk soume the said vmquhill Schir 
Williame laide in plogo to the said Robert ouo gar- 
nissingcb'cwai about with perllis, rubeis and diamontis, 
pertening to our souerane lordis darrest mother,” &c. 
Acts Ja. VI., 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 279. 

Vor circuit ; Fr. id; Lat. circuit-us, 

CIROULYE, adv. Circularly ; Aberd. Reg. 

To CIROUMJACK, r. n. To agree to, or 
correspond with, W. Loth.; a term most 
probably borrowed from law-deeds ; Lat. 

* circurnjac'-ere, to lie round or about. 

To CIRCUMVENE, Circumveen, v. a . 1. 
To environ. 

“Thus war the enemyis sa circumvenit in the middis 
of Romanis, that none of thame had eschapit, — war 
nocht — tho king of the Volschis — began to rcproche 
thame,” &c. B^Uend. T. Liv., p. 348-349. 

2* To circumvent. 

“Our souerane lordo — annullis exi)re8lie & dischargis 
the effccto & tonour of the charter — of Clerkland, &c. 
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maid to Mungo Muire of Rowallane, beoauas hia graice 
was circMmvmit tharintill/’ Acts Ja. V., 15*26, Ed. 
1814, p.^U, 312. 

‘ ‘ Ho sayes, Let no man oppresse, ouercome, our« 
haile, or clrcMmvem another man, or defraude his brother 
in any matter.^* Kollook, 1 Thes., p.‘ 173. 

Immediately from Lat. circumv(^n-\rey like Fr. cm *- 
conven-ir^ which are used in both these senses. 

CYSTEWS, 8* pL Cistercian monks; Fr. 
Cistaws. 

Scho fowndyt in -to Gallaway 
Of Cysteivs ordyre aiK 
JMUce-cor scho cert thaini all," 

That is Sweet-Hart, that Abbay call. 

Wyni(mmf viii. 8. 45. 

CITEYAN, CiETETAN, 8. A citizen, Fr. 
ciloyen. 

— “He gaiff oocaaioun to the cieteyanis thairof t() 
ische put of the toun.” Bellend. T. Liv., p. 26. V. 

ClTINER. 

CITIIARIST, «. The harp. 

All thus our Ladye thai lofe, with lyking an<l list. 
Menstralis, and musicians, mo than T lueno may : 

The Psaltry, the Citholis, the soft Cilharistf 

The Croiuiey and the monycordis, the gythornis gay ; 

Tlie rote, and the rocordour, the ribus, the rist^ 

Tlio trump, and the taburn, the tympaue Init tray ; 

Tlie lilt pype, and the lute, the cithiil 
The dulsate, and the dulsaconli.s, the schalin of (issay; 
The amyablo organis usit full oft ; 

Clarions loud knellis, 

Poriaiives, and bellis, 

Cvmbaellonia in the cellis 
Tnat souudis so soft. 

liouUUe^ iii. 10. 

I have given the whole passage from the Bannatyne 
MS., marking in Italics the variations from the jirinted 
copy, which is here very incorrect. List is printed 
lijtf citharist, atluirift; croude, croncle; rist, rifi ; in 
fist, andji«t; assay, off ay ; portatives, po r tat ibis ; soft, 
o/t, 

Citliarist is immediately, although im^iroperly, 
formed from Lat. cithansta, a harpOT ; from citharaj 
Gr. Ktdapa, The word as here used, however, may 
have denoted the guitar in common with the harp ; as 
A.-S. cytere, cithara is, both bv Soinn. and Lye, 
rendered a guitar. Germ, cither j Belg. cytei\ iSw. zifntf 
also all signify a guitar. The similarity of the words, 
used to uenote these instruments, shews that they 
were viewed as nearly allied. And, indeed, what is a 
guitar but a harp of a peculiar structure ? The Fr. 
word cythariser would suggest the idea of what we now 
call an .^Eolian harp. For it is rendered, “to sing or 
whizz as the wind Cotgr. 

It may be added, that the Gr. name of the harp has 
been supposed to originate from the resemblance of 
this instrument, in its full structure, to the human 
breast, and from the emission of sound in a similar 
manner. Juxta opinionem autem Graecorum citharae 
usus repertus fuisse ab Apolline creditur. Forma 
citharae initio siinills fuisse tra<litur pectori humano, 
quod veluti vox de pectore, ita ex ipsa cantus ederetur, 
aj^pellataque oadem do causa. Isidor. Orig. Lib. 2., a. 

CITIIERAPES, 8. pL The traces by which 
a plough is drawn in Orkney; Theets^ thefesj 
synon. S. V, Agr. Surv, Orkn., p, 51, 52. 

CITHOLIS, 8. A musical instrument. 

—The Psaltery, the Citholis, the soft Citharist. 

JIuulate, iii. 10. V. Citharist. 


In Chaucer's description of the statue of Venus, it 
is said 

A cUole ill hire right hand hadde she. 

Kniyhtes Tale, ver. 1961. 

— The musyke 1 might knowe 
For olde men, which sowued lowe 
With harpe, and lute, aii<l with cytole. 

Oower, Co)if. Am., F. 189, a. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, “sup- 
poses it to have been a sort of Dulcimer, and that the 
name is a coiTuption of Lat. ciMella Tyrwhitt. But 
cistella signifies a coft'er. L. B. citola is used in the 
same sense with citholis, Fr. citole, a term which occurs 
A. 1214. V. Du Cange. Some have supposed that ci- 
tole. is corr. from Lat. cithara. Diet. Trev. 

“The instruments are shabns, clarions, portatives, 
monycords, organs, tympaue or drum, cymbal ; cythol, 
psaltery.” Pink. Hist. Scotl., ii. 426. 

In the passage here referred to, the word is pnnted 
sythoU ; Palice of Honour, Scot. Poems, 1792, i. 74. 

ClTINER, CiTiNAR, 8, A citizen. 

“Ouro souerane lord — disponis to ane reuorond father 
in God Petir bischoiie of Dunkold, and to the citi/uris 
of the towno of Dunkold, the privilege and liberties 
graiitit to the bischoppis of Duiikcld ana citineris thairof 
of befoir,”&c. Acts Ja. VI., 1606, Ed. 1814, p. 313. 
Than to ano ciiinar heyeid, 

Quhilk send him fnrth his swyme to feid ; 

For fault of fade ho was full ^aiit. 

Forlorne S(me, Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 34. 

Fr, citoycn, id. ; citoyennerie, citizenship. 

CIVIS, 8, pL A misnomer for an old English 
penny. 

“ I w«adna that his name were Gordon for a hundred 
ctr/s.” Perils of Man, ii. 350. 

As bearing the legend of Civitas, London, Kboraci, 
&c. ^ 

CLAAICK, Clauick, Clayock, s. 1. Pro- 
perly the state of having all the. corns on a 
farm reaped, but not inned, Aberd., Banffs. 

2. The entertainment given to the reapers, the 
harvest-home, Aberd. 

Formerly, this feast was made after all was cut 
down. It is now most commonly delayed till the 
whole crop is brought home, ancf covered. AV^ien 
the harvest is early finishetl, it is called the MaUU ti 
Claaick ; when late, the Carlin Vlaaich. V. Maiden 
and Carlin. In some parts of the north, this feast 
is then called ih£ Winter, because aliout this time 
winter is supposed to commerice. 

As far as I can learn, this word is unknown in 
Gael. ; unless wc should suppose it to be formed from 
glaic, a handful, q. the lost nandful of the corn that is 
cut down, whence the same feast derives its name of 
Maiden. 

I have met W'ith one etymon of this term, introduced 
by an ingenious writer when speaking of the Kirn. 

“ In later times tliis feast has been called a maiden, 
if the harvest is finished before Michaelmas, an<l if 
after it, a Carlin. In some places it is called tlie CVay- 
ock, which is a corruption of the Gaelic Cailoch, i.e. an 
old woman, and is synonymous with the before-men- 
tioned Carlin.'* Huddleston’s Notes to Toland’s Hist, 
of the Druids, p. 283. 

It seems, however, fatal to this etymon, that In the 
district of Buchan, where this term is chiefly used, 
they not only speak of the Carlin Claaick, which would 
bo a gross tautology, but the term is only conjoined 
with Maiden. Now, the Maiden CtaaUk would lite- 
rally mean “the young old woman.” Besides, the 
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entertainment was more anciently given earlier in the 
season. 

Tlie word is pron. Claik in Garioch. 

Bolg. klvchte, signifies pastime, a play or interlude. 
But I can scarcely suppose any affinity. 

ClAAIK - SHEAF, ClYACK - SHEAF, 8. Tlie 
Maiden or last handful of corn cut down by 
the reapers on a farm, Aberd. 

Claaick-suppek, Clyack-supper, 8, The 
feast given, about thirty years ago, on the 
cutting down of the coni on a fann ; now, 
that the entertainment is deferred till the 
crop be inned, rather inaccurately transferred 
to the feast of Harvest-home, ibid. 

CL AAR, 8, A large wooden vessel. 

“The smoking potatoes were emptied into a c/awr, 
round which every one promiscuously ranged, and 
partook of a social, if not luxurious meal.” Clan 
Alhin, i. 74, 75. 

Gael. clat\ a board, trough, &c. 

CL AC HAN, Clauchanne, Clachen, s. 
A small village in wdiich there is a parish- 
church, S. A village of this description is 
thus denominated in places bordering on the 
Highlands, or where the Gael, has formerly 
been spokeii. Elsewhere, it is called the 
kirk’-toivn, 

— “Of lait there ia croppen in amangis sum Nohlo- 
mon, Prelates, Barronnes, and Gentil rncn, in certain© 
pairts of this rcaltne, being of gude livinges, great abuse 
contrair the honour of the rcaline, & diltcreut from the 
honest fnigalitio of their Fore-bearcs, passing to Bur- 
rows, Townes, Claurhannas & Aile-houses with their 
houbhaldcs, and sum abiding in thair awin places, usis 
to buird themselves and uthers to their awin servaiids, 
as in hostillaries,” — Acts Ja. VI., 1581. Pari. 7. c. IIG. 
Murray. 

The fir-st time that he met with me, 

Was at a Clw.hen in the West ; 

Its name, I trow, Kilharflian be, 

Where Habbie’s drones blew many a blast. 

Watsm'i CoU.y i. 11. 

It must be observed, however, that Gael, clachany 
has been expl. “a circle of stones.” It has been asser- 
ted that churches were erected in the same places, 
which, in times of heathenism, had been consecrated 
to Druidical worship. * 

“The same term [cfac/tan] is used, when speaking 
of many other places of worship, both in the Highlands 
and low country, places where it is ijrobable that such 
circles did, or do still, exist.” P. Aberfoyle, Perths. 
Statist. Acc., X. 129. 

“(Henorchay — was formerly called Clarhan Dt/mi'fy 
a Celtic word, signifying, “The Temple of the High- 
est.” The place, where the parish church stands, was 
probably the site of the Clacharif or “ Circle (d Stones,” 
of the Dniicls. Dymrt properly means The. IliijheM 
Ooil. The founders of a church, desired for a more 
enlightened worship, in order to induce the pagan 
inhabitants to attend the institutions of revealed re- 
ligion, were naturally led to make choice of a situation, 
the more revered by them, as being the place where 
they had fonnerly been accustomed to perform their 
rites of devotion.” P. Glenorchay, Argylcs. Statist. 
Acc., viii. 335, 336. 

“We shall leave the Druids, by only remarking, 
tlxat the same expression, which the people then used 


for their place of worship, is still used to this day ; as 
the Highlanders more frequently say, Will^yt go to the 
Atones ? or, Have you been at the stones ? than, Will yon 
go to, or have you been at church f Mankind, in this 
instance, as they do in manv others, retain the ancient 
name, while the thing sirainod by that name is entirely 
forgotten, by the gr^u^ influence of new habits, new 
manners, and new modes of living.” P. Callander, 
Perths. Statist. Acc., xi. 681, N. 

Thus the origin must be Gael, clock, a stone. 

It is evident, indeed, that the name is, in some 
places, still given to what is otherwise called a Druidi- 
cal temple. 

“ Within a few yards of the one [the Druidical monu- 
ment] at Borve, there are clear vestiges of a circular 
building, which has either been a temple adjoining this 
clachan, or the resilience of the officiating Druids. ” P, 
Harris (Island) Statist. Acc., x. 374. 

There is a singular phrase commonly used in the 
Highlands, which may perhaps claim affinity. 

“She hastily exclaimed, ‘Thus did he look whose 
name you bear, on that sad morning ; but oh 1 to the 
stones be it told! not so looked Glen Albin.* ” 

— “When relating any thing calamitous, instead of 
a direct aihlross to the pei'soii with whom they are con- 
versing, the Highlauders tell it as an apart, exclaiming, 
‘To the stones bo it told.’ ” Clan Albin, ii. 239. 

Most probably this, in Druidical times, was a 
solemn asseveration of the truth, by an appeal to the 
consecrated “ circle of stones” around which the Celtic 
nations worshipped, or to the deity who was supposetl 
to rcaiilc there. 

Gael, clachan, “a village, hamlet, burying-place. ” 
Shaw. 

CLACH-COAL, 8 . The name given to 
Candle-coa\, in the district of Kyle ; called 
Parrot-<ioa\ in Garrick and elsewhere. 

I can scarcely view this as from Gael, clock, a stone, 
q. stone-coal, like Belg. stecn-koolen. Perhaps it is 
rather allied to C.B. clec-lan, Teut. klachen, Isl. klaha, 
clangerc, as referring to the noise it makes in burning ; 
as it seems, for the same reason, to bo designed Par- 
rot-coal, 

CLACIINACUIDIN. To drink to Clachna- 
ctiiduiy to drink prosperity to the town of 
Inverness ; Clachnacuidin being a stone at 
the well in the market-place of that burgh. 

The term literally signifies, “a stone to setetoVf^,” or 
“tubs, on.” 

To CLACHER, Clagher, v. n. To move 
onwards or get along with difficulty and 
slowly, in a clumsy, trailing, loose manner, 
Loth, 

* CLACK, 8 . Expl, slanderous or imperti- 
nent discourse;” Gl. Shirrefs, Aberd. 

CLACK, 8 . The clapper of a mill, S.; thus 
denominated from the noise it makes ; Teut, 
Hack, sonora percussio. 

CLADACH, s. Talk. V. Cleitach. 

CLAES, pi. Clothes. V. Claith. , 

^ (h^ere 

CLAFF, 8. Cleft, or part of a tree wh 
the branches separate ; Galloway. 

There, in the cla.J^ ^il 

O' branchy oak, far frae the tread o’ man, -.c* 
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Tlie rinff-dove has her nest, unsocial bird I 
To woods and wilds her cooing cry she makes, 
Andvocks, responsive, echo back her moan. 

Davidson's Seasom^ p. 43. 

Su.-G. hlofwa^ ruptura ; lal. klof^ fcemorum iuterca- 
pedo ; from klyfw-a^ to cleave, 

CLAFFIE, ac(/. Disordered ; as, claffie hair, 
dishevelled hair, Berwicks. ; perhaps q. having 
one lock or tuft separated from another; 
fsl. findo, diffindo, klafm, fissus. 

Claffte, 8. A slattern, ibid. 

CLAG, Clagg, 5. 1. An incumbrance, a bur- 
den lying on property ; a forensic term, S. 

“ Ami to the which judge arbitrator both the saids 
parties have submitted, and by thir presents subinitc 
all dag^fSj claims, debates and contravorsies standing 
betwixt them, and specially that debate and contra- 
veraio,” &c, Dallas of St. Martins’ Styles, p. 813. 

Dear bairns o’ mine, 

I quickly man snbiiiii t.<> fate, 

And leave you three a good estate. 

Which has been honourably won, 

An’ handed down IVao sire to son, 

But dag or claim, for ages past. 

Jiavisay's PoeviSy ii. 514. 

Cla^ and claitn^ although gonoi'ally combined, seem 
to convey different ideas. The former may denote a 
claim legally sustained, or which cannot he disputed ; 
the latter, one that may bo, or has been, made, 
although the issue be uncertain. 

More probably from the same origin with E. clog ; 
the E. term being used in the same sense, “a clog on 
an estate.” 

2. Charge, impeachment of character ; fault, 
or imputation of one, S. 

He was a man without a dag^ 

His heart was frank without a flaw. 

. liitson's S. i^07if/s, i. 271. 

“Ho ha? nao clag till his tail,” is a vulgar phrase, 
signifying that there is no stain in one’s character, or 
that no one can justly exhibit a charge against him. 

Teut. kUighCf querela, accusatio. Germ, klagc; 
eine gerichtlicke klage^ a suit at law ; Dan. klane^ a 
comidaint, a grievance, klage i retten kiermaai^ an 
action or suit at law, an accusation ; Teut. klagh-m^ 

2 ueri, accusare, Germ, klag-en^ Dan, klag-er^ id. Su.-G. 

si. kkig-ttf queri, conqncri, sive id sit privatim sivc 
ante juclicem ; Ihre. This ingenious glossarist thinks 
that it properly denotes the lamentation made by 
infants, who by Ulph. are designed klahaiy Lukex. 21, 
obseiwing that g and It are letters of great atlinity. 
Some derive the Goth, word from Gr. K\a^-€Lv, clamare. 
It appears that it was not unknown in A.-S. For 
Hickes mentions cktgles^ as denoting one, qui sine 
querimonia est ; Gram. A.-S., p. 150. 

To CLAG, V. a. To obstruct, to cover with 
mud or any thing adhesive, S. Clog, E. 
“ Clag up the hole in the wa’ wi’ glaui’.” 
‘‘ The wheels are a claggit wi’ dirt.” 

The man kest off his fcbill woid of gray. 

And Wallace his, and pay it silucr in hand. 

Pass on, he said, thou art a proud merchand. 

The gown and hoiss in clay that daggit was, 

The hud hcklyt, and maid him for to. pass. 

Wallace^ vi. 452. MS. 

In Perth edit, it is by mistake claggat, 

Johns, after Skinner derives E. clog, from log. But 
it is evidently far more nearly allied to Dan. klacg, 


viscous, glutinous, sticky; which from the sense af- 
fixed to the adj, clagg g, certainly marks the origin of 
the S. V. 

Clag, s, A clot, a coagulation, S.; as, There 
was a great clag o’ dirt sticking to his shoe.” 

I hesitate whether this ought not to be viewed as 
the primary sense of the s. dag, as signifying an in- 
cumurance ; also, impeachment of character. In both 
those instances, the transition is natural. For what is 
an incumbrance on property, or an impeachment as af- 
fecting character, but something that is burdensome, 
or contaminating, which adheres to the one or to the 
other ? 

Isl. kleggi, massa compacta alien jus rei ; Haldorson. 

Claggy, adj. Unctuous, adhesive, bespotted 
with mire, S. V. the v. 

Clagginess, 8, Adhesiveness in moist or miry 
substances, S. 

Claogok, 8, A dirty wench, a draggle-tail, 
one whose clothes are clagged or covered 
with mire, Lyndsay. 

Sibb. refers to Tout, daddegat, paella sonlida. This 
is the fonn in which Binnart gives the word. But 
with Kilian it is kladder-gnf, from kladd-en, macnlare, 
and gaf, perhaps in the base sense of podex. But the 
8. w'ord is eviaently from the v, to dug, with the ter- 
mination marking a diminutive. V. Oc, Ock. 

Bot 1 bauo inai.st into despyte 
Pure Claggokis elcd roiploch qubyte, 

Qiihilk ho.s scant twa markes for their feis, 

Will liHue twa ellis beneth thair kueis. 

LyndHitg's Warkis, 1592, ( Syde TailUs), p. 308. 

From the same origin with the two preceding words. 

CLAIIYNNIIF;, Clacihn, “Clan or 
tribe of people living in the same district 
under the command of a chief.” Gl. Wynt. 

Tha thre score ware elannys twa, 

(Jl(UiyntLli4 Qwliewyl, and Cladu’ti Ylm. 

Wyntoiioi, xi. 17. 9. 

As Gael. Ir. dan denotes a clan, Mr. Maepherson has 
ingeniously observed that A.-S. clem. Germ, klciv, Belg. 
kldn, klaiii, Moes-G. klahalm (dat. plur.), all signify 
young, small, or children, and in the application to 
tlie Highland tribes infer the whole clan to be descen- 
dants of one common ancestor. He might have added, 
that Gaol, dain expressly signifies children ; 8u.-G. Isl. 
klcn, infantulua, 

CLAYCHT, s. Cloth. 

“ Ane coyt [coat] of daycht." Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, 
V. 16. 

CL AYERS, Clyers, s. pL A disease in 
cows similar to Glanders in horses, lloxb. 

This is evidently the same with Chjre] for, I am in- 
formed, that tlio fat in the middle of the thigh of mut- 
ton or beef, known by the name of the Pope’s Eye, is 
also called “ the Ciyre of the th(5,” ibid. The name is 
obviously transferred to the disease, in consequence of 
its alFecting the glands of the throat. V. Clyers. 

CLAYIS, Clothes, S. V. Claith. 

To CL AIK, Clack, Clake, v, n, 1. To 
make a clucking noise, as a hen does, espe- 
cially when provoked, S. 
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2. To cry incessantly, and impatiently, for any 
thing. In this sense it is often used with 
respect to the clamorous requests made by 
children, S. 

3. To talk a great deal in a trivial way, S.; to 
clacky E. 

4. To tattle, to report silly stories, such espe* 
cially as tend to injure the characters of 
others, S. 

“Ye needna mind cornin’ in, there’s nae ill-tongued 
boily to ken o’t, an’ clack about it.” Glcnfergus, iii. 17. 

It is difficult to dctomiino, which of these should be i 
viewed as the jmmitive sense. 1’he word, as first used, 
is allied to Isl. hlak-a^ clango, avium vox propria ; G. I 
Andr., p. 146. I also find Isl. klack-a^ mentioned, as 
signifying to prattle. As used in the last sense, it is 
illustrateil by Su.-G. klaeh, reproach ; klaccka^ subitua 
et levis susuitus ; Ihre. Belg. klikken^ is to tell again, 
to inform against. 

Claik, 8. 1. The noise made by a hen, S. 

Isl. klak^ vox avium. 

2. An idle or false report ; S. 

— Ano by your cracks may tell, 

Yo’ve niair than ance been at sic tricks yoursel’ ; 

And sure if that’s nae sae, the country’s fu’ 

Wi’ lees, Mvl cluiks^ alxiut youuj^ Ket and you. 

MorisorCa Poetmy p. 187. 

Claik, A female addicted to tattling, 
Aberd. 

Claikkie, 8. Tattling, gossiping, S. 

To CLAIK, r. a. To bedaub or dirty with 
any adhesive substance, Aberd. Claikity 
besmeared Gl. Shirrefs. 

Claik, s, A quantity of any dirty adhesive 
substance, ibid. 

ClaiKte, adj. Adhesive, sticky, dauby, ibid. 

CLAIK, Clake, 8, The bernacle ; Bernicla, * 
Gesner ; Anas Erythropus (mas), Linn. 
V. Penn. Zool., p. 577. 

According to Bocce, this species of goose was bred in 
worm-eaten trees, which had been carried about by 
the sea. 

* * Kestis now to speik of the geis genorit of the see 
namit clakisP Bellend. Dcscr. Alb., c. 14. 

Lesly gives a description of this fowl, similar to that 
of Boece. Reg. ‘bt Ins. Scot. Descr., p. 35, 36. 

Douglas alludes to this animal, describing it accord- 
ing to the opinion adopted in that ago. 

All water foullis war swemand thair cude speid : 

Alse out of grouand treis thair saw I breid, 

Fowlis that liingand be thair nebbis grew. 

' Police of JPmoury iii. 88. 

“These,” says Pennant, “are the birds that about 
two hundred years ago were believed to be generated 
out of wood, or rather a species of shell that is often 
found sticking to the bottom of ships, or fragments of 
them ; and wore called Tree -geese. The ^ell here 
meant is the lepas anat\feray Lin. syst., 668. Argen- 
ville Conch., tab. 7. The animal that inhabits it is 
furnished with a feathered beard ; which, in a credul- 
ous age, was believed to be part of the young bird.” 


Zool., p. 578. The designation, anat\feray alludes to 
tills fancy ; literally signifying the gooae-hearing lepas. 

Even the £. name, bernacle^ has been viewed as re- 
ferring to the supposed origin fronl wood. For, ac- 
cording to Junius, it is prmiably formed from ftarn, 
a son, and ac, an oak. Whatever may be in this, the 
clergy in the darker ages availed themselves of the 
supposed vegetable origin of those birds. For Bromton, 
in his Chronicle, when describing Ireland, says : — 
* * Here there are also birds, called oemaclesy which, as 
as it were against nature, are produced from fir trees. 
On these the religious feed during their fasts ; because 
they are not procreated from coition, nor from flesh. 
Col. 1072, ap. Jun. 

This word does not seem to be of Celtic origin. If 
Lhuyd’s conjecture be right with respect to Ir. gUlhrav, 
the word claik is most probably unknown in that lan- 
guage, An q. d. gedhehram, anscr arborigena? 

It seems to have been supposed, in former ages, that 
this species of goose received its name from its claiky 
or the noise it made. Hence the office of Censor 
General of the church is allotted to it by Holland. 

Corrector of Kirkino was clepit the Clake. 

Jlaulate, i. 17. 

When the deck Qeese leave off to clatter^ 

And parasites to lUetch and flatter, 

And priests, Marim to pittor patter. 

And thieves from thift refrain ; — 

Then she that sum right thankfullie 
Should pay them hame again. 

Wat307i*s Coll.y i. 48, 49. 

CLAYMORE, s, 1. A two handed sword. 

“See here [at Taliskcr] a Cly-morey or great two- 
handed sword, probably oi the same kind with the in- 
gmie.a gladii of the Caledonians, mentioned by Tacitus : 
an unwieldly weapon, two inches broad, doubly edged ; 
the length of the tlade three feet seven inches ; of the 
handle, fourteen inches ; of a plain transverse guard, 
one foot ; the weight six pounds and a half. These 
long swords were the original weapons of our country, 
as appears by the figure of a soldier, found among the 
ruins of London, after the great fire, A. D. 1666, and 

? reserved at Oxford : his sword is of a vast length. ” 
ennant’s Voy. Heb., p. 332. V. Montfauc, Antiq. iv, 
16. Tab. X, 

The word is here improperly spelled. 

2. The common basket-hilted broad-sword worn 
by Highlanders, S. 

This has long been the appropriate signification. 

And Caddell drest, amang the rest. 

With gun and good claymorey man, 

On gelding grey he rode that way, 
ith pistols set before, man. 

Tmnmt-Muiry liitaon'a S. SongSy ii. 80. 

Gael, claidamh mor, literally, “the great sword.” 
Claidamh is evidently the same word with Ir. cloid- 
heatyy C. B. kledhtpj^ Armor, kledhy id. Hence also Fr. 
glaive and E. glave. Su.-O. glafweny anc. glaefy lancea, 
must he viewed as radically the same ; as well as Alem. 
gle/y glevy Teut. glavky Germ, gl^erty glevigcy L.B. 
glaveay id. Lat. glad-ius has obviously had a common 
origin. Some have supposed that the root might be 
Su.-G. glo-Oy to shine, whence r/fod, a buniing coal, also 
splendid ; as most of the designations given to a sword, 
in the northern languages, are borrowed from the 
brightness of this weapon. 

CLAIP, 8. The clapper of a mill. 

“Lie mylne claip and happen” Cart. Priorat. de 
PluBcarden, An. 1562. 

V. Clap, s. A flat instrument of iron, &c. 
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CLAIR, adj, 1. Distinct, exacts S. B. 

Ii#Flaviana ! quo she, dwell yc there? 

That of their dwelling ye’re bo very clair f 

Ros$* 8 Hdenorty p. 67. 

Fr. cZair, evident, manifest, from Lat. dar-us ; 
Belg. Idaar, Su.-G. Germ, itZar, id. 

2. Ready, prepared, S. B.; clar is used in the 
same sense, Orknej^ ; Dinner ia clar^ i.e. 
ready. Dan. klar^ id. 

Vanity sayes I will gae look, 

If I can get a chatnhe^ clair: 

I am acquainted with the cook, 

I trow we shall get honest fair. 

P€nnecuik\s Poems, 1716. p. 87. V. Clare. 

To CLAIR, V. a. To beat, to maltreat. 

Yell, knave, acknowledge thy offence, 

Or 1 grow crabbed, and so clair thee ; 

Ask mercy, make obedience, 

In time, for fear lest I forfair thee. 

Polwart, Watson* s Coll., iii. 3. 

Clearings ia used metaph. both for scolding and for 
beating, Clydes, q. clearing accounts. 

In this sense it ia still a common phrase ; PU gVe you 
your clearings, S. 

To Clair, v. n. To search by raking or 
scratching, Berwicks. To clair for, and to 
clair out, are used synonymously, ib. V. 
Clart, and Olat. 

CLAIRSHOE, a. A musical instrument 
resembling the harp. 

“They delight much in musick, but chiefly in harjies 
and clairtthoea of their owne fashion. The strings of 
the clairshoes are made of brassc wire, and the strings 
of the harps of sinews.” Monipennie’s Scot. Chroii., 

p. 6, 0. 

It is • this ijcrhaps that is called the Clarche Pipe ; 

q. V. V. also Clare.suaw. 

OLAIRT, ^1. V. Clart. 

CLAISE, clothes. V. Claitii. 


CLAISTER, 8. 1. Any sticky or adhesive 

composition, Roxb. 

2. A person bedaubed with mire, ibid. 

Undoubtedly, from a common origin wdth Isl. klistj', 
Dan. klister, gluten, lutnm ; most jirobably a term bor- 
IX) wed from tne Danes of Northuinbcrland, for it docs 
not seem to occur in A.-S. Su.-G. klister, id., klistr’a, 
glutine compingere j Germ, kleiss-en, adhaorescere. 

To ClAister, V, a. To bedaub, ibid. 


CLAITH, Clayth, Cloth, S. Westmorcl. 


“ Ano tailyeour can nocht mak ane garment, hot of 
clayth. A masone can nocht byg ano wall, bot of lyme 
and stane. — Bot almychty God maid heuin and erd 
and all creatoims thairin, of nathing, quhilk he did be 
his almychty powar.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 
1662, Fol. 89, a. 

Ben Jbnson introduces claiihed as the language of 
one of his vulgar ‘characters of the 7iorth countr^e : — 
And here he comes, new claiihed, like a prince 
Of swine’arcls 1 sike he seems I (light i’ the spoiles 
Of those he feedes. 


Sad Shepherd. 


ClayiSj claiae, claea, pi. Claitha, claiae. West- 
morel., Cumb, 

Hir subtyll wylis gart me spend all my gud, 

Quhill that my clayis grew threid balr on my bak. 

Chron. S. P.y ill. 237. 
We never thought it wrang to cn* a prey ; 

Our aiild forbeers practis’d it all their aays, 

And ne’er the warse, for that did set thair claise. 

Ross's Ilelenore, p. 122. 
The twa appear’d like sisters twin, 

In feature, form an’ claes. 

Bimis, ill. 29. 

A.-S. dath, cloth ; clatha, Isl. Su.-G. klaede, clothes. 

CLAITII or Waith. V. Waith, s. 1. 

CLAITHMAN, a. This seems to have been 
the old designation for a clothier or woollen- 
draper ; as m a long list of names in Eskdale, 
&c., we find that of “ Will Grahame, claiih- 
many Acts 1585, iii. 394, 

To CL AIVER, V. n. To talk idly or foolishly. 
V. Claver. 

CLAM, ad[/. 1. Clammy, S. Belg. Z7am, id. 

2. Moist. Ice is said to be clam, or rather 
damn, when beginning to melt with the sun 
or otherwise, and not easy to bo slid upon, S. 
Teut. klam, tonax ; et humidus. 

CLAM, Clame, Clam-shell, a. 1. A scollop 
shell, S. Ostrea opercularis, Linn. O. 
Subrufus u( Pennant. 

“Many sorts of fishes are caught on '’the coast; — 
lobsters, crabs, clams, limpits, and periwinkles.” 
P. Fordyce, Bantfs. Statist. Acc., iii. 46. 

Auritae valvis dissimilibus, Pectines, the Clames. 
Sibb. Scot., p. 27. 

Pocten tenuis subrufus. — Our fishers call them Clams, 
Sibb. Fife, p. 135. Pecten subixifus, Red Scallop, N. 
Because now Scotland of thy begging irks, 

Thou shaipB in France to be Khicht of the feild 
Thou has thy clam shells and thy burdoim keild 
Ilk way's unliouost, Wolrun, that tnow works. 

Kennedy, Evergreen, ii. 70. st. 23. 
Hero there is an evident allusion to the accoutre- 
ments of a Pilgrim. The bui'doun is the pilgrim’s staff. 
In the same poem we have another allusion to the 
scallop as a necessary badge. 

Tak thee a fiddle or a flute to jest, — 

Thy clouted cloak, thy scrip and chmi-schdlfi, 

Cleik on tliy cross, and fair on into France. 

P. 74. .st. 33. 

“ The scallop was commonly worn By pilgTims on 
their hat, or the cap of their coat, os a mark tliat they 
had crossed the sea in their way to the Holy Land, or 
some distant object of devotion.” FIncyclojj. Brit. vo. 
Pecten. Another idea has been thrown out on this 
head : — “ Like the pontifical usage of sealing with the 
fisherman’s ring, it was probaldy in allusion to the 
former occupation of the apostles, that such as went in 
pilgi-iinagc to the shrine of St. Peter at Rome, or to 
that of St. James at CompoBtella, w'ere distinguished 
by escallop-shells.” Brydson’s View of Heraldry, 

p. 82. 

Those were called St, Jaynes's [or J’ainic’s] shells : — 
Sanct Jamcis schells on the tothlr syd shois, 

As pretty as ony partane 
Toe, 

On Symmye and his Bruder.— 

E 3 
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Syne clenglt thay iSanct Jameis schells 
And pecis of palm treis ; 

To see qiiha beat the pardoun spells ; 

I sclirew thame that ay seiss 
Bot lauchter. 

Chron. & P., i. 860, 861. 

Sheis, shews, i.o. appear ; seisM, sees. Clengit seems 
q. clangit^ run^. Thus, it may be supposed, that the 
pilgrims occasionally struck their shells one against 
another. These are described as if they had boon 
itinerant venders of indulgences. 

It would seem, that they were wont to paint their 
scallops and stalls red, that they might be more con- 
spicuous. To this custom Keimcdy alludes, when he 
says that Dunbar had his keUd, But they did not con- 
fine themselves to this colour ; as appears from the 
account that Warton gives of them. 

Speaking of these dramas, which in our old writings 
are called Vkrk^Playin^ he observes that, according to 
Boileau, they had their ori^n in Franco from the 
ancient pilgnmages. The Pilgrims,” he says, “ who 
returned from Jerusalem, — and other places esteemed 
holy, composed son^ on their adventures ; intennixing 
recitals of passages m the life of Christ, descriptions of 
his crucifixion, of the day of judgment, of miracles and 
martyrdoms. To these tales, which were recommended 
by a pathetic chant, and a vai'iety of gesticulations, the 
credulity of the multitude gave the name of Visions. 
These pious itinerants travelled in companies ; and 
taking their stations in the most public streets, and 
singing with their stalls in their hands, and their hats 
and mantles fantastically adometl with shells and em- 
blems painted in various colours, formed a sort of 
theatrical spectacle.” Hist. Poet., II. 373. 

One might suppose that this shell had iKjen denomi- 
nated from the peculiar smoothness of the iiitemal sur- 
face (V. Glam); as in Germ, it is called kam, or kam- 
vuiHStur, from its resemblance to a cornh, Lat. pccten, 
I suspect, however, that it has received this name from 
the peculiar use to which it was appropriate*! by pil- 
grims, especially for adorning their mantles. For O. 
Fr. esclamme^ is “a long ana thicko riding cloako to 
bear off the raine ; a Pilgrim's cloake or mantle," Ootgr. 

2. In pi. a wild sound supposed to be made 
by goblins in the air.” 

— " The uncoest soun’ cam’ doon the cleugh ye ever 
heard. I was for thinking at first it was the clatvm- 
shells, or the houlets an’ the wvllcats tryin’ wha wa<l 
mak the loudest scraigh.” Saint Patrick, i. 167. 

This denomination is given, in the upper ward of 
Lanarks., to a spirit, heard Hying in the air, with a 
rattling similar to that of shells. 

CLAM, adj. Mean, low; applied to any action 
vyhich is reckoned unworthy. This is a very 
common school-term in Edinburgh. 

As being properly a school-boy’s word, it may have 
originated in the use of the Lat. clam, as primarily ap- 
plied to any thing which was clandestinely done, or 
which the pupils wished to hide from their preceptor. 
But V. Clem. 

To CLAM, Claum, v. n. To grope or grasp 
ineffectually, Ayrs. 

‘VI had not — lain long in that posture, when I felt, 
as I thought, a hand claming over the bed-clothoa like 
a temptation, and it was past the compass of my power 
to think what it could be.” The Steam-Boat, p. 301. 

This maybe merely a provincial variety of glaum, 
q. V. It may, however, be allied to Isl. kUmm-a, co- 
arctare, compingcre ; whence klaunib-r, coiitorquens 
comprimenda aut tonondas, O. Andr. ; Tout, klemm-en, 
arctare, q, “grasping the bed-clothes as if pinching 
them.” 


[To clam or glam, is to snatch or gri^ eagerly : to 
claum or glaum, is to grope or grasp as in the da^.] 

CLAMANT, adj. 1: Having a powerful plea 
of necessity; as, ^‘This is a very clamant 
case, S. 

My learned friend, the Reverend Mr. Todd, has 
claimed this as if it were an E. word ; giving the fol- 
lowing quotation from Thomson : — 

Instant o'er his shivering thought ' 

Conies winter unprovided, and a train 
Of clamant children dear. 

Seasons; Autumn, v. 351. 

By what he adds, however, it appears that he is not 
satisfied with the justness of his claim. For he says, 
— “A word perhaps coined by Thomson.” 

I can find no evidence, indeed, that this word has 
ever been used by E. writers. And the use of it by 
Thomson is no more a proof that it is an E. word, than* 
that of some which nave been quoted by Johnson, 
affords a similar proof, because he found them om- 
ployod by another 8. writer, Dr. Arbuthnot, 

Although I have not marked any example of the use 
of clamant, in this sense, before the last centuiy, it is 
very commonly used with respect to any case of great 
n«*cessity, in the language of our country, and especially 
in petitions and representations. 

Thus all the earth’s claims ou man, tho’ loud and strong, 

Tho’ forcible and clamant, are repell’d. 

Macaulay^a Poems, p. 6. 

2. Highly aggravated, so as to call aloud for 
vengeance. 

“ I see courses taken to fill up the measure of our 
iniquity, while there is a wiping of our mouths — as 
if we had done nothing amiss— at least, nothing of that 
hateful nature, and horrid heinousness as indispensably 
— calls for a clear and continued testimony against tho 
clament wickedness thereof.” M’Ward’s Contendings, 
p. 2. R. clamant, 

Fr. clamant, Lat. damans, crying out. 

CiiAiiANOr, «. Urgency, arising from neces- 
sity, S. 

CLAMEHEVVIT, Claw-mt-hewit, s. 1. 
A stoke, a drubbing, S. 

— Frao a stark Lochaber aix 
He gat a clamehmoit 

Fii’ sair that night. 

Fergusson's Poems, ii. 29. 

“ Thinks I, an’ I sou’d be sao gnib as middle wi’ the 
thing that did nae brak my toes, some o’ the ohiels 
might lat a raught at mo, an’ gi’ mo a clamUieuit to 
snib me free comin that gate agen.” Journal from 
London, p. 8. 

A clavimydmdt fell’d him 
Hauf dead that day. 

Christinaa Ba'ing, Skinner's Misc. Poet, p. 131. 

2. A misfortune, Ang. 

Qu. claxo my heved, or Ixead, scratch my head ; an 
ironical expression. 

CLAMJAMPHRIE, Clanjamfhie, s. 1. 
A term used to denote low, worthless people, 
or those who are viewed in this light, S. 

“But now, hinny, ye maim halp me to catch the 
beast, and ye maun get on behind me, for we maun off 
like whittrets before tho whole clamamfray l)e down 
upon us— tho rest of them will no be far off.” Guy 
Mannering, ii. 29. 
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“ ‘And what will ye do, if I carena to thraw the keys, 
or draw the bolts, or open the grate to sio a claniam- 
frit?' sftd the old dame scomngly.” Tales of my 
Landlord, i. 173, 174. 

“ A gang of play-actors came. — They were the first 
of that clamamfrey who had over been in the parish.” 
Annals of the Parish, p. 292. 

** Clanjarr^ray^ mob. Anglic^*, Tag-rag and bob- 
tail.” Gl. Antiquary. 

2. Frequently used to denote the purse-proud 
vulgar, S. In this sense it conveys nearly 
the same idea as E, trumpery^ when contemp- 
tuously applied to persons. 

3. Clamjarnfry is used in Teviotd. in the sense 

of trumpery ; as, Did you stop till the 

roup was done ? ” A’ was sell’d but the 

clamjarnfry.*^ 

4. Norsensical talk, West of Fife. 

As this term is not only pron. clanjamphrkt but 
clamjamphricy it has been supnosed that this may Ix^ a 
corr. of c(am-yentry, a tenn wnich might be applied to 
the uilgi-ims, in former ages, who wore clams^ or scallop- 
shells, as their badge. But perhaps it is ratlicr allied 
to Jamph. V. 

Clanjamph is sometimes used in the same sense with 
clanjamphrte in the higher parts of Laimrks. ; as if it 
were compounded of cum and the v. to jtwiphf to spend 
time idly, or jam phery q. “the clan of idlers.” The 
termination may be viewed as exj)ressive of abundance. 
V. JAMru, and Rie, Ry, tci'miuation. 

CLAMYNG, climbing, Aberd. Reg. 

To CLAMP, Clampkr, v. n. 1. To make a 
noise with the shoes in walking, especially 
when they are studded with nails, S. 

2. To crowd things togetlier, as pieces of wood- 
en furniture, with a noise, Dumfr. 

Isl. I'lamprr, a clot of ice. This, however, may per- 
haps be viewed as radically the same with the pre- 
ceding. Both may originally refer to the noise made 
ill lx;ating metals. 

Clamp, s. A heavy footstep or tread? 

S]^ak, was I made to dree the lad in 
o' Gaelic chairman heavy treadin, 

Wlui in ray tender buke bore holes 
Wi’ woefu’ taekets i' tlje .souls 
0’ hrogga, whilk on my body tramp, 

And wound like death at ilka damjit 

Fergtismiis Pnnns, ii. 68, 69. 

To CLAMP UP, Clamper, v. a. 1. To 
patch, to make or mend in a clumsy man- 
ner, S. 

— Syne clainpit vp Sanct Peter’s keiss, 

Bot of ane auld reid gartane. 
iiymmye aiid his Bruder^ Chron. S. P.j i. 300. 

2. Industriously to patch up accusations. 

“S' James Areskin allso perceavingo ho prevayled 
nothinge by clamperinge with the bishopp of Glogher, 
he desyred to be reconciled to the bishopp.” Mem. of 
Dr. Si)ottiswood, p. 71. 

Germ, klempemy metallum malleo timdere ; Mem- 
peneTt one wno patches up toys for children ; Isl. 
klampuBUgr^ rudis et inartificiosus, G. Andr. Sw. 
klamVy^iiy shapeless piece of w'ood, klampig^ clumsy ; 
Isl. Klimpa, massa, Verel, 


CLAMPER, 8. 1. A pieco of metal with 

which a vessel is mended ; also, that which 
is thus patched up, S. 

2. Used metaph. as to arguments formerly 
answered. 

“ They bring to Christ’s grave, or such a meeting as 
this, a number of old clampers^ pat [patched ?] and 
clouted arguments, and vexes a meeting with what 
Christ solved to the ministers & Christians of Scotland 
20 years since ; and why is Christ fashed with it now ? 
— Christ takes it ill in such a day, for ministers or pro- 
fessors to bo troubling him with such old clampers^ that 
he dang the bottom ont of 30 years ago.” M*. Bruce’s 
Lectures, &e., p. 27, 28. 

Isl. klarnpi, fibula, subscus ; klomhntr, subscudes ; 
klambr-a, miam nidissimo cumulate vel construere, sc. 
parietem ; Haldorson. 

3. A patched up handle for crimination. 

“ Nowe he supposed he had done his a<lversaryc8 
for ever : but hia atlv^eraaryes wore restless, and so 
found out a now© clamper uppon this occasion. ” Mem . 
of Dr. Spottiswood, p. 61. 

As Germ, kleniper-n signifies to beat metal, the idea 
seems to be “ something to hammer at.” 

CLAMPERS, s. pi. A sort of pincers used 
for castrating bulls and other quadrupeds, 
l^oxb. Clams^ synon. “ Clamps ^ andirons, 
Northumb. Grose. 

Tout. klamp-eUy harpagine apprehendere, unco de- 
I tinere ; klampe^ uncus, harpago, compages ; Kilian. 

' CLAMPET, s. A piece of iron worn on the 
forepart of the sole of a shoe, for fencing it, 
Roxb. 

Tout. klatnpCf retinaculum ; or klompe, so lea lignea. 

CLAMP-KILL, 8. A kill built of sods for 
burning lime, Clackmannans. 5 synon. Lazie- 
killy Clydesd. 

“ When the uncaloined lime stone is imported, the 
fanners bum it in what is called clamp-kilim, which are 
built round or oblong with sods and earlfti, and situated 
upon or near the fields that are to be manured.” Agr. 
Surv. Olackm., p. 311. 

Qu. a kill clamped up in the roughest manner. 

CLAMS, s. pi. 1. A sort of strong pincers 
used by ship-wrlghts, for drawing large nails, 

S. B. 

2. Pincers of iron employed for castrating 
horses, bulls, &c., Roxb. 

* 3. A kind of ^^ce, generally made of wood ; 
used by artificers, of different classes, for 
holding any thing fast, S. 

4. The term seems used metaph. to denote the 
instrument, resembling a forceps, employed 
in weighing gold. 

Tlie brightest gold that e’er 1 saw 
Was ^ippet in the clams. 

JShirr^s^ Ponns, p. 360. 

Belg. klemm-en, stringere, arctarc, to pinch ; in den 
klem zyn, to be at a pinch ; dc Idem quyt raaken, to let 
go one’s hold ; Sewel. 
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Dan. klemme-jem-t a pair of nippers or pincers ; from 
klemm-ery to pinch ; Sw. klaemm-a, to pinch, to squeeze. 

CLANGLUMSHOUS, adj. Sulky, Lan- 

arks. ; q, belonging to the clan of those who 
glumshy or look sour. V. Glumsh. 

CLANK, s, A sharp blow that causes a 
noise, S. 

Some ramm’d their noddles wi’ a clank. 

E’en like a thick-scull’d loM, 

On posts til at day. 

Raimay's Poems, i. 280. 

Prolmbly from Teut. klatick, clangor, because of the 
noise it occasions. V, Clink. 

To Clank, v, a. 1. To give a sharp stroke, S. 

He clanked Piercy ower the head 
A deep wound and a sair. 

Minstrelsy Border, iii. 20 ; also, p. 21. 

2. To take a seat hastily, and rather noisily, S. 

Lat*8 clank oursel’ ayont the fire, 

An’ bang up sonnets o’ the l3n'o. 

Ta/rras's Poem, 130. 

To Clank down, xu a. To throw down with 
shrill, sharp noise. 

‘ * Loosing a little Hebi*ew bible from hia belt k 
clankhnj it doicn on the board before the King k Chan- 
collour, There is, sayea he, my instructions k wanand, 
let see which of you can judge thei’eon, or control! me 
therein that I have Tjast by my injunctions.’’ Mell- 
vill’s MS., p. 97. 

Teut. hlanck, clangor, tinnitus, from hllnekai, clan* 
gere, tinnire, 0. Su.-G. klink-a. 

To Clank down, v, n. To sit down in a 
hurried and noisy way, S. 

And forthwith then they a’ down clank 
Upon the green. 

The Har'st Riy, st. 15. 

CLANK, 8, A catch, a hasty hold taken of 
any object, S. Claugkt^ synon. 

Just as ho landed at the .Other l>ank, 

’Thr^ lusty fellows gat of him a clank : 

And round about him bicker’d a’ at anes. 

Ross's Uelenore, p. 47. 

V. Clink up , v , 

CLANNISH, adJ. ^ Feeling the force of 
family or national ties, S.; from clan, 

“Your Grace kona we Scots are clannish bodies.” 
Heart M. Loth., iv. 32. 

CLANNIT, Clanned, part, pa. Of or be- 
longing to a clan or tribe. 

“That quhensoeuer ony heirsebippis — sal liappin to 
be cominittit — be ony captane of clan or be ony vthcr 
clannit man aganis ony oi our souerane lordis leill and 
trew' subiectis,— ordanis him first to require or caus 
“require redress thairof,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1587, Ed. 
1814, p.^464. Clanned, Ed. Glendoick. 

CLANSMAN, s. One belonging to some 
particular Highland clan, S. 

Soimd the trumpet, blaw the horn, 

Let Ilka kiltoa clansman gather. 

Jacmite Relics, ii. 410. 

My chief wanders lone and for.saken, 

’Mong the hills where his stay wont to be ; 


His clansmen are slaughtered or taken, 

For, like him, they all fought to be free. 

IbiC., il 422. 

To CLAP THE HEAD, to Qommend, rather 
as implying the idea of flattery, S. 

May rowth of pleasures light upon you lang, 

IHll to the blest Elysian bow’rs ye gang, 

Wha’vo clapt my head sae brawly for my sang. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 821. 

CLiAP, 5. A stroke; c/a/>, tho * stroke 

of death. 

— He the suord eschapit by his hap ; 

Bot not at this time so the dedis clap. 

Doug, Vi/rgil, 326. 53. 

Belg. klap, a slap, a box on the ear. 

CLAP, 8, A moment ; in a clap, instantane- 
ously. It often conveys the idea of unex- 
pectedness. 

“If quickly you reinforce them not with tnon and 
honest ministers, in a clap you have the King and all 
the north of England on your back,” Baillie’s Lett., 
ii. 100. 

Bit still and rest you here aneth this tree, 

And in a clap I’ll back with sometliing be. 

Ross's Uelenore, p. 66. 

The idea is, a clap of the hand ; for handclap is 
used, S. B. 

CLAP of the Ilaasy the vulgar designation for 
the uvula, S. ; synon. pap of the hass. 

This is sometimes denominated the clap of the 
throat : — 

“If a peraon be thrown dead into the water, when 
the clap of his throat is shut, the water cannot enter.” 
Trial of Philip Standifield for the murder of his father; 
printed at Edin., 1688, 

CLAP of a Mill^ a piece of wood that strikes 
and shakes the hopper during grinding, S.; 
clapper^ E. 

The hoapet happer’s ebbing still, 

And still the clap plays clattcsr, 

bwrns's Works, iii. 114. 

This appears to have received its. name from the 
clacking sound which it raAkes ; for as Sw. klaepp sig- 
nifies a clapper, this proverbial phrase is used, Klaeppa 
Horn en qntrnskruf, to make a noise like a mill-clack ; 
Seren. vo. Clack. Fris. klappe, Belg. kleppe, crotalum, 
crex)itaculum. 

Clap and happer, the symbols of investiture 
in the property of a mill, S. 

“ His sasine is null, beaidng only the symbol of the 
tradition of earth and stone, whereas a mill is distinc- 
turn tenemmtHm, an<l requires delivery of the clap and 
happer," Fountaiiihall, i. 432. 

“The symbols for land are earth and stone, for mills 
clap and happer." Ersk. Inst, B. iii. Tit. iii. sec. 36. 

To CLAP, V. a, 1. To press down. Clappity 
part, pa. ; applied to a horse or other animal 
that is much shrunk in the flesh through 
fatigue ; as, He’s sair clappit ^^ — His 
cheeks were clappit^^ i.e. collapsed, as it is 
expressed by medical men, S. 

2. To clap down claise^ to prepare linen clothes 
for being mangled or ironed, S. 
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Sw. kl(wp-a klaeder eller hyke^ to beat'the lye out of 
linen; mdeg. 

To CLAP, V. n. 1, To couch, to lie down ; • 
generally applied to a hare in its form or 
seat ; and conveying the idea of the purpose 
of concealment, Perths. V/ Cuttie-clap. 

This may be merely an oblique use of the E. w., m 
primarily signifying in S. the flat position of objects in 
consequence of their being beat down with tlio hands. 

2. To lie flat, S. 

“A sheep was observed— to be affected with braxy. 

— The wool was not clapped^ but the eye was languid.” 
Prize Essays, Higlil, Soc. Scot,, iii. 420. 

To CLAP, V, 71. To stop, to halt, to tarry ; 
as, clap a gliffy step in, and stop for a little ; 
Fife. 

Apparently elliptical for clap doim^ a plirase com- 
monly used for talciug a seat, or resting. 

CLAP, Clapper, Clappir, s. A flat instru- 
ment of iron, resembling a box, with a 
tongue and handle, used for making procla- 
mations through a town, instead of a drum 
or hand-bell, S. 

The origin scema to be incidentally pointed out in 
Henrysone’s Complaint of Creseido ; there it is claj)pir: — 
Thus shalt thou go >)eggand fra hous to hous, 

With cuppti and clappir^ like aue Lazaroua.— 

Go lerue to clappe tiiy clappir to and fro, 

And leme aftir the law of lepers Icdo. 

Chron, S. i. 168. 171. 

This passage, like other parts of the poem, contains 
a curious trait of ancient manners. As, by the Mosaic 
law, lepers were obliged to give warning of their 
approach, by proclaiming their uucleanness; it ajipears 
that formerly in Scotland, where, it is well known, the 
leprosy was more common than in our day, the patient 
was under the necessity of going about with a clapper, 
to warn others to keep at a distance. The same cua- 
tom’must have prevailed in the Low Countries; hence 
the Bolg. phrase, Een Lcmrm klap, a leper’s clapper; 
and by allusion to this custom. Met de Uap loopen, to 
go l)egging, literally, to nin with the clapper. 

. The immediate origin may be Teut. klepjj-en, pulsare, 
sonare ; Bclg. to toll as a bell, whence klep, a clapper. 
The following words are nearly allied : Germ, klopf-en, 
to beat; Su.-O, klaept-a, to strike a bell with a 
hammer ; klaepp, E. the clapper of a bell. But it is 
not improbable that our term might originally !>o 
derived from A,-S. clep-a7i, cleojy-an, to call. We 
may, indeed, suppose that the term clep, as used in 
the phrase, clep and call, referred to the use of this 
instrument in making x^roclamations ; or, vice versa, 
that this received its name from its being used by 
public criers^ V. Clep, v. 1 . and a. 

Clapman, 8. A public crier, S. 

Belg. klappemutn, a watchman with a clapper, walk- 
ing the rounds in the night, Sewel. V. Clap. 

CLAPDOCK BREECHES, small clothes 
made so tight as to clap close to the breech ; 
a term occurring in letters of the reign of 
Oha. 11. 1 

CLAPPE, 8. A stroke ; a discomfiture. 

“It is hecessarie, when an armie doth get a clappe, 
as we did here, then incontinent and with all dibgence 


we should presse to trie our enomio againe.” Monro’s 
Ej^ed. P, II. p. 152. 

Belg, klap, a slap, a box on the oar, 

* To CLAPPERCLAW, r. 7*. To fight at 
arm’s length, to strike a blow as a spider at 
a fly, Aberd. 

CLAPPERS, 5. A thing formed to make a 
rattling noise by a collision of its parts, 
Aberd. Although it has a pi. termination, 
it is used as if singular, a clapper8. 

Teut. klapper-en, crepitaro, 

CLAPPERS, 8. pL Holes intentionally made 
for rabbits to burrow in, either in an open 
warren, or within an enclosure. The term 
occurs in E., although overlooked by John- 
son. 

Clapers is used by Chaucer in the same sense 
Conuia there were also playing, 

Tliat comon out of her clapers, 

Of sundry colours and luaners. 

And maifon many a lounieying 
Upon the fresh grass springing. 

lioinaant Rose^ Fol. 115, a. 

They seem to have been sometimes formed merely 
of heaps of stones thrown loosely together. This was 
probably the common mode in an open warren. When 
a piece of ground was walled in for a warren, the 
clappers appear to have been inteiatices left in the 
inside of tne wall, or small nests of boards. Hence 
they are described in different ways. 

“And siclyke the provest, bailies, &c. sal gif libertie 
— to the said archiebischop [of Sanctandrois] to iflant 
and place coiiyngis and clappers within the linkis of 
the said cietie, as his predicessouris had libertie of be- 
fore.” Acts Ja. VL, 1612, Ed. 1814, p. 517. 

** Clapper of connys, [Fr.] clai^pier,^’ Palsgi*. B. iii. 
P. 24. 

Sw. klapur, klapper, “round rough stones of a lax 
texture Wideg. 

Clapers, Maceria seu inurus lapideus intra quoin 
multae speluncao, seu nidi cuniculorum sunt ; Skinner, 
Ktym. vi^. Antiq. 

Fr. clnpier, “a clapper of conies ; a hcape of stones, 
&c., whereinto they retire themselves ; or (as our 
clapper), a court wnlled about and full of neasts of 
booixls, or stone, for tame conies ; also, a rabbits 
noost ; ” Cotgr. 

L. B. claperda, claperAum, claperdm, hara cuni- 
cularia, ubi nutriuntur cuniouli et multiplicautur ; Du 
Cange. 

Skinner seems to think that it may be from Lat. 
lapiaria pro lapklaria. Some have (lerivcd it from 
Gr. KXetrr-eiv, furari, IxJcause the rabbits are as it weie 
carried away by theft, when they retire to their 
clappers ; Menage, from leptts, a hare ; Du Cange, 
from clapa, an instrument or machine in which rabbits 
are catched. Does he refer to Teut, kleppe, decipula, 
laquous capiendis bestiis comparata? (Kuian), But 
the origin is certainly Tout, kleppe, runes, potra ; 
clapp*>rs being formecl of stones. Su.-G. klapper^ 
lapides minuti et rotundi. On this word Ihre refers 
to Fr. clapkr, acervus lapidum, as allied. 

CLAPPIT, adj. Flabby, collapsed, Aberd. 
V. Clap, p. a. 1. To press down. 

CLAPSOIIALL, 8, Apparently corr. from 
Knapskatly a head-piece. 

“ Ano clapschall & bonat tharof.” Aberd. Reg. A. 
1538, I. 16. V. Knapscka. 
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CLARCHE PIPE. 

Viola and Virginals were heir,— 

The Seistar and the Sumphion, 

With Clarche Pi^ and Clarion. 

Watson's CoU,^ ii. 6. 

CLARE, adv. Wholly, entirely, S. 

For gif thou wenys that al the victory© 

Of the Imttall, and chancis by and by 
May be reducit, and alterit dart agane ; 

Ane mysbeleue thou fosteris al in vane. 

Ikm^. Virgil, 341. 4. 

E. cltar is used iu the same sense, 

CLAREMETHEN, Clahmatiian. A term 
used in the S. law, Acconling to the law 
of claremetherif any person who claims stolen 
cattle or goods, is required to appear at 
certain places particularly appointed for this 
purpose, and prove his right to the same. 

This Skene calls “ the Laweof Glaremdkm concern- 
ing the warrandice of stolleu cattell or gudes.” De 
Verb. Sign. 

Skinner inclines to view it os of Ir. origin. But it 
is evidently from dare, clear, and rneith, a mark ; q. 
distinct marks, by which the clainumt must prove that 
the cattle or goods are his property. Methen seems to 
he pi. A.-S. nouns in a have the pi. in an. Thus 
vnytha, meta, must have mythan for its pi. V. Meith. 

CLAllESCIIAW, Clerschew, «. A harp. 

“Anent the accioune— peraewit be Finiane Ban- 
nachtync of Camys aganis Agnes Necowale his gude- 
moder, for the spoUacioune & takin fra him of ane 
pailyoune, a brew caldrone of xvij gallouia, ane mas- 
kin-fat, and ane clareschaw, & oertane stud' & insicht 
of housliald ^rtening to him be ressoun of areschip of 
vmquhile Thomlyiie of Bannachtyno his faider/’ &c. 
Act Horn. Cone. A. 1400, p. 172, 

This is called “a and valued at “xx*Js.” 

in reference to the same persons. Ibid. A. 1491, p. 
204. V. Clajbshew. 

From the connexion with a caldrons and maskinfaly 
it might seem to refer to .some utensil used in brewing 
for settling the liquor, from Fr.' esc/airc-iT, to clarify, 
to fine. But as we have many proofs in this register 
tliat the^good clerks of that ago paid no regard to the 
classification of articles, I prefer viewing it as «lcnoting 
a musical instrument, from Gael, darsoarh, a haqi * 
especially as the place referred to is in the isle of Bute, 
where Gael is stul spoken, 

CLARGIE, Clergy, Erudition ; more 
strictly that which fitted ono for being a 
clergyman. 

To grit dargie I can not count nor dame ; 

Nor yit I am not travellit, as ar ye. 

Priests Peblis, Pink. S. P. Itepr,, i. 4. 

The word occurs in this sense, 0. E. 

1 asked hir the high l^ay where that dcigie dwelt. 

P. Ploughman. 

In tho^samo sense it is still said : “An ounce of 
mother- wit is worth a pund of clergy,” S. Prov. 

Fr. ckrgk, id., from Lat. clerthis. 

To CLARK, V. n. To act as a scribe or 
amanuensis, S. ; from clerk\ V. Clerk. 

To CLART, V, a. To dirty, to foul, S. 
Clorty Perths. 


rU leave some heirships to my kin 
A skeplet hat, and plaiden hose, 

A jerkin darted a ' m brose, Ac. 

Jacobite Relics, i. 118. 

“If it’s but a wee darted, there’s no sae mickle ill 

me.” Cottagers of Glenbumie, P. 

Perhaps the original sense of the term is to bedaub 
with mire. 

Clairt, Clort, 8, 1. A quantity of any dirty 
or defiling substance, Aberd. 

2. Applied to a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty, ibid. 

3. Any large, awkward, dirty thing, ibid. 

To Clairt, p. n. To be employed in any 
dirty work, Aberd. 

To Clairt, r. a. To dirty, to besmear, ibid. 

Clarts, 8. pi. Dirt, mire, any thing that de- 
files, S. Hence, 

Clartv, adj, 1, Dirty, nasty, S. Clorty^ 
Pertiis. 

Thay man be bufikit tin lyk brydis ; 

Tliair heidis heisit witli sickin saillis 
With dariy silk about thair taillis. 

Maitland Po&tm, p. 185. 

On this great day the city-guard,-— 

Gang thro’ their functions, 

By hostile rabble seldom spar’d 
0' darty unctions. 

Fergusson's Poe^ns, ii. 15, 18. 

“ Clart, to spread or smear. Clartu, smear’d, sticky. 
Bedarled, besmeared or bedaubed. North,” 01. 
Groso. 

C lairty y Ahord, 

2. Clammy, dauby, adhesive, Aberd. 

Clart and chrty may pe^ps be corr. from datt and 
clattie. But I dare not assert that they have no allmity 
to Su.-G. lort, filth. K may have been prefixed, or g, 
q. gedort. V. Clattib. 

To CLASH, v,n, 1. To talk Idly, S. The 
prep, with is often added. 

I will not stay to clash and quibble. 

About your nimiayes, PU not nibble. 

(Jldandfs Poems, p. 98. V, Nionayes. 
But laigh my qualities I bring, 

To stand up dashing with a uiing, 

A creeping thing, the like of thee. 

Ramsay's Poe^ns, ii, 477. 

2. To tittle-tattle, to tell tales, S. 

Gem. klatschen, id. ; klakherey, babling, idle talk, 
Hence, 

Clash, s, 1, Tittle-tattle, chattering, prattle; 
idle discourse, S. 

“ They came that length in familiar discourse with 
the foul thief, that they were no morS afraid to keep 
up the cUuh with him, than to speak to one another ; 
in this they pleased him well, for he desh’ed no better 
than to have sacrifices offered to him.” Sinclair’s 
Satan’s Invisible World, p. 43. 

2. Vulgar fame, the story of the day, S. 

Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash : 

Some rhyme (vain thought !) for needfu’ cash ; 

Some rhyme to court the countra clash, 

An’ raise a din. 

Bums, Hi. 85, 
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In this sense the plur. is often used : — 

He^rink, fresh buttlr’d caiks, and cheese, — 

Wi’ clashes f mingled aft wi’ lees, 

Drave off the hale forenoon. 

Mavisay's Poeins^ i. 274. 

** For the calumnies did find little belief, and in short 
time dwindled into contempt : standing only on the 
clashes of some women, and a few seditious whisperers.” 
Cromarty’s Conspiracy of Restalrig, p. 88. 

3. Something learned by rote, and repeated 
carelessly ; a mere pater-noster ; 8. 

** Presbyterian ! a wretched Erastian, — ane of these 
dumb dogs that cannot bark ; they tell ower a clash of 
terror, and a clatter of comfort in their sermons, with- 
out ony sense or life.” Waverley, ii. 197. 

C LASHER, 5. A tattler, a talebearer, 8. 

As tales are never held for fack 

That dashers tell. 

Picken's Poems ^ 1788, j>. 114. 

Clashing, part. adj. Given to tattling, 8. 

“That he lives very near Eastniiln, and has heard the 
rlashing people of the country report that the pannel 
Mr. Ogilvie liked Mrs. Ogilvie the other pamiel too 
well.” Ogilvie & Nairn’s Trial, p. 52. 

Clash-market, s. A tattler, one who is 
much given to gossiping ; q. one who keeps 
a market for clashes^ Loth. 

Clash-piet, 5. A tell-tale, Aherd. ; apparently | 
from the chattering propensity of the magpie, 
as for this reason it was by the Latins called 
ijai^rulus. 

To CLASH, V, a. 1. To pelt, to throw dirt, 

8. 

Sum,cZa5//^5 thee, sum clods thee on the cutes. 

pMAd^Ty Ever greeny ii. 59, st. 23. 

2. To strike with the open hand, Loth., Fife. 

3. To bang a door or shut it with violence; as, 
‘H clasKd the dore in his face,” Roxb. SlaiUy 
A. Bor. 

Teut. klets-e77y resono ictu vcrberarc ; kletSy ictus 
resonaus, Kilian. Ban. to flap, to clasli ; 

Germ. klatsch eUy id. Or perhaps Teut. kloSy klottCy 
gleba, massa. 

Clash, s. LA quantity of any soft or moist 
substance thrown at an object, 8. 

“ Poor old Mr. Kilfuddy — got such a dash of glar on 
the side of his faco, that his eye was almost extin> 
guiahed.” Annals of the Parish, p. 12. 

2. A dash, the act of throwing a soft or moist 
body, 8, 

3* In this sense, although used figuratively, wo 
are to understand the term in the following 
passage : — 

“When the Pharisees heard of it,— they trail him 
from this court to that court, and at last they give him 
a clash of the Kirk’s craft, they cast him out of the 
synagogue. Tak tent of that, Sirs, Jt may be some of 
you get a clash of the Kirk’s craft ; that’s a business I 
warrand you.” Mich. Bruce’s Soul Confirm., p. 14. 


4. A blow, a stroke. A cla^h on the side 
of the head,” S.; a box on the ear. Germ. 
klatchj id. 

It properly denotes one that is not hard, a stroke 
with the open hand ; most probably from Dan. Maisky 
a dash, a pat, a fiap. 

To Clash, v. n. To emit a sound in striking, 
South of S. 

But December, colder, comes In far bolder, 

My boughs clad over with floaks of snow, 

And heavy dashes against me dashes^ 

Of sleet and rain tliat most fiercely blow. 

A. SattVs PoeniSy p. 178. V. the v. a. 

Clash, a. The sound caused by the fall of 
a body ; properly a sharp sound, 8. ; clank 
synon. 

“ Here ho was interrunted by something which fell 
with a heavy dash on tne street before us. — What’s 
this mair o’t ? — If it isna the keys !” Rob Roy, ii. 221. 

Germ, klatsrh-cny cum souo ferire, Waohter ; klatsch- 
en auf die barken y to give one a slap OU the chops ; 
nearly the same with the vulgar phrase in S., “I’ll 
clash your chafts for you.” 

To Clash wp, v. a. To cause one object to 
adhere to another, by means of mortar, or 
otherwise. It generally implies the idea of 
projection on the part of the object ad- 
hering; 8. 

“ In tho middle of a vast and terrible rock, there is 
a great cave where St. Maria Magdalen did penance 
for many years before her death : It’s now upon that 
consideration turned into a chapell, with some few 
rooms cladit up against tho face of a rock, like a bird 
cage upon the side of a wall, where some religious men, 
(as I think Jacobins) keep the |)lace, and serve the euro 
in the chapel, every day receiving confessions, & giving 
the sacraments to such as re(piiro them.” Sir A. Bal- 
four’s Lottei’s, p. 52. 

This is undouDtedly meant for cladU. Flandr. Mess- 
eiiy afiigere et adhaerere, adhaercscere ; Kilian. 

Isl. klascy rudis nexura, quasi congelatio ; G. Andr. 
I’hiis, E(ja klasCy is a string of islands, insularum 
nexus. 

CLASH, a, 1. A heap of any heterogeneous 
substances. It is generally applied to what 
is foul or disorderly, S. 

2. A large quantity of any thing; as, a clash 
of porrridge,” a clash o* siller,” Clydes. 
‘^The cow has gi’en a clash o’ milk,” Teviotd. 

3. CAash o’ weet^ any thing completely drenched. 
Ayrs. 

“The wind blew, and the rain fell, — and the wig, 
when I took it out on the Saturday night, was just a 
clash o’ weet/' The Steam-Boat, p. 296. 

Dan. klascy a bunch, a cluster. C. B. classy a heap 
or collection, dasg-Uy to heap, to aggregate ; Owen. 

CLASH, s. A cavity of considerable extent 
in the acclivity of a hill ; as, 77ie Clash of 

Wirran^ in Angus. Sometimes the phrase 
used is, The clash of a hill. 

I have also heard it expl. as siraifying the interstice 
between a large hill and a smaller one adjacent to it, 
and inteiwening between it and the plain. 
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According to the latter explanation, it may have 
the same ongiii with the preceding word, as denoting 
the neck which conjoins the one hill with the other. 

Ofaheh occurs in this sense, in an account of the 
Marchis of Kincoldrnin in Angus : — 

— “And fra thyne to the pwll of Mon boy, that is to 
say, the yallow pwlle, and swa wp the ckmche^ that is 
to say, the reyske, haldand eistto the Corstane. — Syne 
eist the north part of Came Cathla to the vattir of 
Ih’ossyne, &c. Chart. AWbroth. F. 84, (Macfarl.) 

This would favour the derivation from Gael, claia^ 

das, a furrow, a T)it, especially as CVai^</tnamoyll, a 
word evidently of Gael, foi’ination, occurs in this deed. 

CI.ASHMACLAVER, 5 . The same with 
Clish'-ma-claveTy Aberd. 

CLASPS, s. pL An inflammation of the ter- 
mination of the sublingual gland, which 
furnishes the saliva ; a disease of horses, 
generally occasioned by eating bearded for- 
age. Northumb. and Border. 

-The cords, and tlie coat-evil, the dasps, and the cleiks. 

Coll., iil 13. V. Cleiks. 

CLAT, Oloit, s. Used as synon. with clod, 

“What arc all men on earth, but a number of 
wormes crawling and creeping vpon a dat or clod of 
cl^ ? ” Z. Boyd’s Last Battell, p. 35 ; also p. 343. 

Tcut. klqtU, kluyte, id. gleba, massa. 

To CLAT, Claut, v, a, 1. To rake togetlier 
dirt or mire. ‘‘ To clat the streets/^ to act 
the part of a scavenger, S. 

2. To rake together, in a general sense, S. 

As this V. primarily relates to dirty work, it seems 
to bo formed from Su.-G. kladd, filth. See the cognate 
words under Clattik. 

3. To scrape, to scratch anything together. 

the clay was done, I trow, 

The laggon they hae dautet 
lu’ clean that day. 

Bums, ill. 98. 

- A moorland cock— 

Fidges sair Unit he’s sao dowie, 

Wi’ dautit kit an’ emptie bowic. 

Tarrets's Poeiiis, j). 20. 

4. To accumulate by griping, or by extortion, S. 

“We hae heard about this sair distress. — Here is 
four pound. May it do nae guid to him who datds it 
out (y the widow’s house.” M. Lyndsay, p. (55. 

Teut. kladd-cn not only signifies maculare, to defile ; 

but, like af-kladd-en, to wipe, abstergere sordes ; Kilian, 
But as A. Bor. daut is expl. “to scratch, to claw,” 
Ray ; it might induce a suspicion that the term had 
lieen introduced in S. from the idea of scratching or 
raking together the mire. 

Clat, Claut, Claute, a, 1. An instrument 
^for raking together dirt or mire. This re- 
sembles a common hoe, S. 

2. The term is also used for a hoe, as employed 
in the labours of husbandry, S. 

3. The act of raking together, as applied to 
property. Of a covetous person it is said, 
“ He taks a claut quharever he can get it.’^ 


4. What Is scraped together by niggardliness, S. 

She has gotten a coof wi’ a daute o’ silled. 

Bairns, iv. 64. V. Kith. 

5. What is scraped together in whatever way ; 
often applied to the heaps of mire collected 
on a street, S. 

“ ‘You might have gone to the pariah-church aa I 
did, Andrew, and heard an excellent discourse.’ 
*Cfau(8 o’ cauld parridge, ’ replied Andrew, with a most 
sujiercilious sneer, ‘gude aneugh for dogs.’” Rob 
Roy, ii. 70. 

As the Swedes give the name kladd to clumsy work, 
they use the same term to signify a common place- 
book or Adversaria, “in quae,” says Ihre, “annota- 
tionos tumultuarie corijicimus.” 

To CLATCH, V, a, 1. To daub with lime, 

S. ; hark, synon. 

2. To close up with any glutinous or adhesive 
substance ; as, ‘‘to clatch up a hole,” with 
slime, clay, &c. ; Clem, Clay, synon. 

Isl. klcosc, k'este, lino, oblino, collino, glutino, G. 
Andr., p. 147. Teut. kless-en, kUss-en, adhacrcre ; 
whence Sw. and Teut. klister, paste, glue. Kladde, 
ineptc pingere, seems allied. 

a'ho more probable origin is Isl. klas-a, to patch up, 
contones consucrc, to cobble ; klas, nidis sutura j 
k/dsfr-a, rudissimo opus peragore ; klast-r, rudis com- 
pactio ; Haldoi'son. 

Clatch, s. Anything thrown for the purpose 
of daubing ; as “ a clatch of lime,” as much 
as is thrown from the trowel on a wall, S. 

Tsl. kleasct, litura, any thing that bedaubs. A bur in 
Teut. is klesse, denominated from its power of adhesion. 

To CLATCH, Sklatcu, v, a. To finish any 
piece of workmanship in a careless and 
hurried way, without regard to the rules of 
art. In this sense a house or wall is said to 
be clatched up, when the W'orkmcn do it in 
such haste, and so carelessly, that there is 
little prospect of its standing long, S. 

This may be radically the same with the preceeding ; 
although it bears considerable resemblance to l3. 
khik’ia, colloco in lubrico ; also kluka, res levia ct 
labiliter exstructa, collocata ; G, Andr., p. 147. 

Clatch, s. 1 . Any j)iece of mechanical work 
done in a careless way. Thus, an ill-built 
house is said to be “ a mere clatch, S. 

2. The mire raked together into heaps on 
streets or the sides of roads; q. claited 
together, Loth. 

3. A dirty woman, a drab ; as, ‘‘ She’s a nasty” 
or “dirty clatch," Perths., Roxb. 

4. Used also as a contemptuous personal desig- 
nation, especially referring to loquacity ; as, 
“ a claverin’ clatch," a loquacious good-for- 
nothing person, Koxb. 

Xu this sense it may be originally the same with 
Clash, V,, as signifying to tittle-tattle. If so, it retains 
the Germ, form, as given in the etymon. Thus, klat- 
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Hchaft signifies a babbler. Or, as not necessarily con- 
nected with the idea of babbling, it may be a figurative 
use of*this word as used ih sense 1. 

CLxiTOH, 8. A sudden grasp at any object, 
Fife ; synon. Clauchty S. 

CLATCH, 5. The noise caused by the fall of 
something heavy, Ettr. For. 

, Tent. kletSy khtae^ ictus resonans, kleia-en^ resono ictu 
verborare. 

CLATH, Claith, s. Cloth, S. V. Claith. 

CLATS, s, pL The layers of Cat and Clayy 
South of S.; allied perhaps to 0. B. claiody 
a thin board, a patch ; or Isl. klettiy massa 
com pacta. 

To CLATT, V. a. To bedaub, to dirty, S. 
ClatCy to daub, A. Bor. Gl. Grose. 

Clattib, Clatty, adj, 1. Nasty, dirty, de- 
filed, by whatever means, S. ClaitVy id., 
Cumb. Gl. Grose. 

a lord should giue to one of hia senianta some 
cottage hoiisG of clay, witli some little piece of ground 
for colewort or cabbage for to liue vpoii, saying, This 
will I giue thco for thy life- time ; but if afterward this 
Lord should say, Fetch meo my good aeruaut out of hia 
clatlie cottage, and bring him to my palace, that ho 
may eate at mine owne tabic for euor ; tell me, if by 
the cliange that seruant hath lost?” Z, Boyd’s Last 
Battell, p. 23. 

2. Obscene, Clydes, 

Claity^ which seems to bo more ancient than clarty^ 
has many cognates in other dialects. Irlesides Su.-(i. 
kladd, sordes, inquinamenta, we find kladd-a shj ned^ 
se vestesque suas iiiquinarc, kladderiy sordes ; Tent. 

macula lutosa j Belg. kladd-en, to daub, to foul, 
kladdig, dirty ; De straaten zyn heel kladdi{u the streets 
are very dirtv ; eenkladdiy vrommnenscht a nasty slut; 
Mod. Sax. kladdct filth ; Isl. klcUi\ rejectanoa res, 
klatrUf operam pordere, G. Andr. Gael, cltidachy dirt, 
is probably borrowed from the Goth. 

Clattilie, adv. 1. Nastily, in a dirty man- 
ner, S. 

2. Obscenely, Clydes. 

Clattinbss, 1. Nastiness, S. 

2. Obscenity, Clydes. 

Dan. kladd’CVy to blot, to blur, to daub ; klad, a blot, a 
blur; kladderiCf daubing; Belg. kladdcgat, a nasty girl, 
a slut. . 

To CLATTER, v, a, 1. To prattle, to act 
as a tell-tale, S. 

Sum fiyrds. Sum fenyois : and sum flatters. 

Sum playis the fuil, and all owt clattem. 

Dunbar y Maitluiui PocniSy p. 102. 

At ony time he clatters a man to <leath. 

liamsaifs PoemSy i. 855. 

“ I thinke, since this crime [witchcraft] ought to be 
so seuerely punished, judges ought to beware to con- 
demno any, but such as they are sure are giiiltie, 
neither should the clattering revolt ot a carling seme 
in so weightio a case,” K. Jalnes’s Daemonologie, 
p. 134, 


2. To bo loquacious, to be talkative, S. 

“ Apperit thus, — all honest vassalege of young lusty 
men baiiist ; and, in thare placis, left ane cumpauy of 
clntterand tribunis,.aodicioua limmaris, aaweris of dis- 
corde, and regnand with mair odius empire abono the 
pepill than did ovir the kingis.” Bellend. T. Liv., p. 
234. LoquactSy seditiosos, semiiia discordioi'um, Lat. 

3. To chat, to talk familiarly, S. It is fre- 
quently used ill this sense in addition to that 
which is common to E., to be loquacious, “to 
talk fast and idly.” 

Johns, refers to A.-S. clatntnge^ a rattle. But M'e 
have a more direct origin in Tent, kletteruy fragorern 
eilerc, retonare, coiicropare. 

Clatter, s. 1. An idle or vague rumour, S.; 
often used in the pi., tittle-tattles. 

Ilo nciier sold, within the wrangling barre, 

Deceitful clatters y causing clients jarre. 

Hudson's Judith, p. 53. 

“They speak here of — General King’s landing with 
fi or 7000 Danes in the mouth of Thames, near London : 
we wish it were so ; but we take it, and many things 
more you will hear, for clatters. — Baillie’s Lett., i. 215, 
216. 

2. Idle talk, frivolous loquacity, S. 

hiou’d Envy tlien my name bespatter, 

Or Critics rive ij)o to a tatter ; — 

'J’hc Muso I'd hug for a' their clatter. 

Jiev. J, Hicol's Poems y i. 119. 

3. Free and familiar conversation. 

Tliey’ll nao bo angry they are left alano, 

Atweeali tln^rnsolves they l>ost can ease their pain ; 
liOvers ha\e ay some clatter o’ their ain. 

Shirtefs* P,pemSy p. 33. 

4. Ill clatter y uncivil language, Aberd. 

Clatterak, Clatterer, s. a tale-bearer, 

S. 

Pamlaris, pyktliankis, enstronis and elatteraris^ 

Loupis vp from laddis, sine lichts ainang Lardis. 

Lyndsay's WarkUy 1592, p. 198. 

Clattern, 8, A tattler, a babbler, Loth. 

That elattem Madge, my titty, tells sic Haws, 

Whene’er our Meg her caiikart humour gawa, 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 117. 

OLATTER-BANE, 8. 1. From all that I 
can learn, a bone hitherto unknown in ana- 
tomy. 

“ Your tongue gangs like the clatter-hane o’ a goose’s 
arse,” S. Prov. • 

Kelly uses yoo8e and daUer-hone ; adding, “Spoken 
to people that talk much and to little purpose, ” i). 387. 

It is otherwise expressed in Angus : — “Your tongue 
gangs like the claik-bane in a duke^s [duck’s] backside.'* 

!]^th terms convey the same idea ; cl aik- baric, q. 
clack-bane, l)€ing evidently allied to Tout, clack-en, 
verberare resono ictu. 

[Prob. arse is a corrup. for hnss. The proverb then 
becomes very expressive; “Your tongue gangs like the 
clatter ’bane o’ a goose’s /ttws.”] 

2. Clatter-banesy two pieces of bone or slate 
held between the fingers, which produce 
a clattering noise, similar to that from 
castanets, Tcviotd. 

F3 
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Perhaps from the clattering sound ; or immediately 
from Teut. kUUer^ defined by Kilian, Crotalum, crepi- 
taculum, sistrum ; from klater-e7iy strepere, fragorem 
edere ; crotalum pulsare. Lat. crotalum is thus ex- 
plained: — “An instrument of musick made of two brass 

i dates, or hone»^ which being struck together make a 
dnd of music ; a costeuet, Cic.” 

CLATTERMALLOCH, s. Meadow trefoil, 
Wigtonshire. 

CLAUCHANNE, 5 . A village in which 
there is a church. V. Claciian. 

To CLAUCHER up, r. n. To use both hands 
and feet in rising to stand or walk; also, 
to scramble upwards with difficulty, Upp. 
Lanarks. 

To Claucuer upj V. a. To snatch up ; as, 
He claucherit uj) the siller,” he snatched 
the money with covetous eagerness ; ibid. 

The V., as used in both senses, is nearly allied to 
Relg, klaaiiima'y a hook, only without the guttural, 
It has evidently a common origin with Clauchty 
snatched, (j. v. This is 8u.-G. klaa^ or Teut. klauwy 
unguis. It may bo remarked, indeed, that a number 
of terms, which denote the active use of the hands, 
obviously claim this origin : as the E. v. datOy dambevy 
S. clever y to dimhy Teut. klaver-eny id., &o., all expres- 
sive of the act of laying hold by means of the nails or 
talons. 

To C LAUGHER to OT till^ V. a. To move 
forwards to seize an object, as a weak, old 
man does, Lanarks. 

Thus, when one laments to another the enfeebled 
state of a third person, the auditor, who views the 
lamentations as unwarrantable, retorts : “For a’ sae 
weak, he daucherit to his pamteh though,” i.o., not- 
withstanding his debility, he ma<le a good breakfast. 
Speaking of an infirm man who has married in his old 
a^, a Lanarkshire peasant would be very apt to say, 
“ Though his mouth be fast gaiin to the mools, yet the 
body has daucherit till a wife.” 

To CLAUOHT, a. To lay hold of forcibly 
and suddenly ; formed from the preterite of 
Cleik. 

Then was it diiik, or was it douce, — 

To daiicht my daddy’s woe bit house, 

And spoil the haiiiely triggiii o’t / 

Jacobite RdieSy i. 6A 

Claucht, preL Snatched, laid hold of 
eagorly and suddenly. 

With spedy futo so swiftly rinnis sche, 

By past the hors renk. and furth can lie 
Before him in the feild wyth grete disdeue, 

And claucht anone the coursere by the rene. 

Dovaj. Virgil y 390. 33. 

A huntyn staff iu till his hand ho bar, 

^ Tliarwith he srnat on Willyham Wallace thair ; 

Bot for his tre litcll sonyhe he maid, 

Bot be the coler claucht him with outyn baid. 

Wallace, ii. 98. M8. 

Auld sloekit Lawrie fctcht a wyllie round, 

And claxight a lamb anoncr Nory’s care. 

Ross's lleCenore, p. 14. 

As this word seems to exi^ress the violence manifes- 
tetl by a ravenous bird in laying hold of its prey, it is 
most probably a remnant of some antiquated v, corres- 


ponding to Su.-G. klaa, which conveys this ve^ idea j 
unguibua veluti fixis comprehendere, manum injicere. 
Hence the Prov,, Thet aer ma ogorligt, sotK att klaa 
maanm ; Aeque impossibile est, ac lunam unguibus 
apprehendere ; Ihre. The v. is evidently, as this 
writer observes, from Su.-G. Isl. klo, a nail, a claw, 
a talon. Hence also klo-aa, Isl. hlo-ast, unguibus cer- 
taro. 

It may indeed be supposed that this is the pret. of 
the V. Cleik, q.v. 

Claucht, Claugut, «. A catch or seizure 
of anything in a sudden and forcible way. 
When one lays hold of what is falling, it is 
said that he gat a claucht of it,” S. 

My een ctow blind, the lad I con’d nae sec : 

Blit ano 1 keiit na took a claught of me, 

And fuish me out, and laid me down to dreep. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 42. 

CUcut seems to be used in the same sense: — 

Tiler’s scarce a pair of shoes among us. 

And for blew Vxiimets they leave none. 

That they can got their clauts upon. 

Clela net's PoeinSy p. 38. 

It may however signify clutches. 

To CLAURT, 1 ?. a. To scrape, Dumfr. 

Claurt, 8. What is thus scraped, ibid. 

“Saw ye over sic a supper served up — a claui't o’ 
caul comfoi-tloss purtatoesV” Blackw, Mag., Nov., 
1820, p. 159. V. Clart. 

CLAUSURE, 5. An inclosure. 

“Reservand alwayis and excojitand to all archi- 
bischoppis, &c,, thair principall castles, fortalices, 
houssis and mansionis, with tne bigmngis and yairdis 
thairof, as tlmy ly and ar situat within the precinctis 
and clausuris of thair places,” &c. Acts Ja., VI. 1587, 
Ed. 1814, p. 433. 

L. B. clauaura, septum in'* quo animalia custodi- 
untur ; vel quo vineae, prata, vel arva muniuntur ; 
ager clausus sepibus ; I>u Cange. 

To CLAUT, Clawt, v. a. To rake together, 
&c. V. Clat, V. 

OLAUTIE-SCONE, s. 1. A species of 
coarse bread, made of oatmeal and yeast, 
Kinross. 

2. It is applied to a cake that is not much 
kneaded, and put to the fire in a very wet 
state, Lanax’ks. 

Tout, klod, kloot, globus, massa. 

CLAUTS, Clatts, s. pL Cards for teasing 
wool. Two short wooden liandles, in which 
iron teeth were fixed at right angles with the 
liandles ; used, before the introduction of 
machinery, by the country people, in tearing 
the wool asunder, so as to fit it for being 
spun on the little wheel, Roxb, 

To OLAVER, V. a. 1. To talk idly, or in a 
nonsensical manner, S.; pronounced (j.ciaircr. 

Ne’er brag of constant clavering cant, 

And that you answers never want. 

Rama/y's Poems, li. 458. 
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2. To chat or converse in an easy, unreserved 
manner, to gossip, S. 

Ae suiHiy moru for recreation, 

Twa hats began a slow cantation ; 

ITiey frae a skelf began to claver ; 

The tone was woo’, the tither beaver. 

Mot'ison's Poems ^ p. 1. 

Germ, hlaff-m, inconsiderate loqui, gamilus. 

Ihre views Su.-G. klaff-a, calumniari, as a cognate term. 
Hence Maffar<\ calumniator. Our v. in the second 
sense is very nearly allied to Teut. kalahereriy inter so 
in utramque partem de variis rebus otiose suaves jucun- 
dosque sermones conferro ; Kiliaii. 

Gael, clahaire^ a babbling fellow ; Shaw. C. B. 
clebaTf silly idle talk, or clack, from cleb^ a driveller ; 
clchreiit a gossip or tattler ; Owen. 

Clavek, Ceaivek, 8. 1. Frivolous talk, 

prattle, S. 

Delighted with their various claver ^ 

While wealth matlc all his wits to waver, 

Ho cast his look beneath the board, 

Whore stood ane that spake ne’er a word, 

“ Pray what art thou stands spcechlt'ss there ?” 

Keply’d the bird, “ I think the mair.” 

The Pmroty Ramsay's Poems^ ii. 517. 

I mind it weed in early date, — 

When first amaiig the yellow com 
A man I reckon’d was,- 
Still shearing and clearing 
The tither stocked raw, 

Wi’ clahcrs^ an’ haivers, 

Wearing the day aw a’. 

Burns, iii. 377. 

2. A vague or idle report, S. 

“I have kend mony chapmen, travelling merchants, 
and such like, neglect their goods to carry clashes an<l 
rlavers up and down, from one countryside to another.” 
The Pirate, ii. 180, 

Claver, 8» A person who talks foolishly, 
Roxb. ; in other counties, Claverer. 
Claverer, s. An idle talker, S. 

— “He mcanes of idle bodies that are out of all 
calling, and are not labouring, but are busie bodies, 
cfauererM, and pratlers, looking here and there, making 
that a mean to win their liuing by ; as dron-bccs enters 
in the skeppea and soukes vp the honey of the lalmuring 
bees ; so they souke vp the meate that others hca win 
with the sweateof their browes.” Rollock on 2Thcs., 
p. 140. 

CLAVER, Clauib, a. Clover, S. 

In battil gors burgeoims, the banwart wyld, 

The clauir, cutcluke, and the cammomyldo. 

JJouri. ViryU, 401. 11. 

For Phetanissa lies he send, 

With sorcerio and incantationes. — 

And, in principio, sought out syne, 

That under ane alter of stane had lyne, 

Sanct Jhones and the for’*; levit claver. 

Legend Bp, St, Androis, Poeins Sixieenlh Cent., p. 818. 

Nutt, I suspect, should be wart or worU V. John’s 
(St.) Nutt. 

A.-S. claefer, Belg. klaver, id., from A.-S. deaf an, to 
cleave, because of the remarkable division of the leaves. 
For the same reason Trefoil had the name of Cat-duke, 
from its resemblance to the cloven foot of a cat. V. 
Glamkr. 

CLAW, 8. A kind of iron spoon for scraping 
the bake-board, Ang. 

Isl. kUta, frico; Tout, klauw-en, scalpere, klauwe, 
rastrum. 


To CLAW, V. a. To scratch. This term is 
used in various forms which seem peculiar 
to S. 

“ I’ll gar ye daw whar ye dinna youk,” or “ whar 
ye’ro no youkie the language of threatening, equi- 
valent to “ I will give you a boating,” or “ a blow,’^ S. 

“Ye’ll no daw a tume kyte spoken to one who 
has eaten a full meal, S. 

To claw an auld rnan's poWy a vulgar phrase . 
signifying to live to old age. It is often 
addressed negatively to one w^ho lives hard, 

Yell never clawy &c., S. 

I’ve Hcen o’ late fu’ mony a liowe, 

An’ dav\ owro soon, an auld man's pov\ 

Pideen's Poems, ii. 140. 

To CLAW aff, V. a. To eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness, S. 

Anti thrice ho cry’d. Come eat, dear Madge, 

Of this delicious fare ; 

Syne claw'd it ajf moat cleverly, 

’Pill he could eat uae mair. 

Watty and Madge, Herd's Coll,, il 200. 

To CLAW up one’s Mittens, V. Mittens. 

To CLAY, Clay up, v, a. To stop a hole or 
chink by any unctuous or ^'iscous substance, 
S.; clem.y synon. 

In this sense Fergusson uses the phrase, day the 
dungest ; Poems, ii. 61. 

It nearly resembles Tout, klev-en, klijv-tn, figere, 
glutiiiaro, .adhaerere ; kleve, viscus, gluten. Our term 
may have originated merely from the use of day in 
stopping chinks. Teut. kleye, how’ever, argilUi, clay, 
has been dedacod from kkv-tn, because of its adhesive 
quality. V. Kilian. 

CLEAN, 8. The secundines of a cow, S. 

A.-S. dam, mundus. Hence, 

CuEANSiNG, 8, Tho comiiig off of the secun- 
dines of a cow, S. 

Grose renders A. Bor. clegning, tho oftor-birth of a 
cow. Most probably there is an error in the ortho- 
grapljy ; as elsewhere he gives vow-deanlng as synon. 
Laiicash. deeoning, id. Tim Bobbins, a cowe-deening, 
id. Clav. Yorks. Dial. A.-S. claens-ian, mundarc, 
purgare. 

CLEAN BREAST. To male a clean breast 
of. 1. To make a full and ingenuous con- 
fession, S. 

— “ She had something lay heavy on her heart, which 
she wished, as the emissary expressed it — to make, a 
dexm breast of, before she died, or lost possession of 
her senses.” St. Ronan, iii. 296. 

2. To tell one’s mind roundly, S. 

“To speak truth, I’m wearying to mak a dean breast 
wi’ him, and to tell him o’ his unnaturality to his own 
dochtcr.” The Entail, iii. 101. 

CLEAN-FUNG, adv. Cleverly, Aberd. Gl. 
Shirrefs. 

Isl. foeng is rendered facultates. 

* CLEAR, adj. 1. Certain, assured, confi- 
dent, positive, Aberd.; clair^ synon., Ang, 

2. Determined, decided, resolute, A berd. 
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Clear, adv. Certainly, used in affirmation, 
ibid. 

CLEAR-LOWING, adj. Brightly burning, 

S. 

“I have gone some dozen times to Lefiinahago for 
the clmr-lowhKj coals.” Lights and Shadows, p. 215. 
V. Low, V, 

CLEARINGS, s. pL A beating. V. under 
Clair, v. 

CliEARY, s. Apparently, sliaq) or shrill 
sound. 

March !~niarch !— down with supremacy, 

And the kist I’u’ o’ whistles, that maks sic a clean/. 

Jacobite Relics, i. 6. 

Tout. hlaerJuydcmle^ clarisonus, conveys the same 
idea. 

('LEAVING, 5. The division in the human 
body from the os pubis downwards, S. 

“Yewa^l ferly mail*, if the craw’s bigged in your 
c/mritxjj and flew away with the nest Ramsay’s 8. 
Prov., 1 ). 87. 

Isl'. klo/y interfoeiuineum, femorum intercapedo ; 
(». Andr. V, Cloff. 

To CLECK, r. a. To hatch. V. Clek. 
Clecker, 8, A hatcher, S. V. Clek. 

CLECKIN-BROD, Clecken-bred, s. A 
board for striking with at hand-ball, Loth. 
Baw-hrody i.e. ball-board, synon. 

‘ ‘ At one time notliing is to lie seen in the hands of 
the boys but deckenbrods.'^ BIackw\ Mag., Aug., 1821, 
p. 34. 

ClecklnSf Cumb., signifies a shuttle-cock ; GI. Grose. 
Isl. klecke, Icviter verbero ; G. Andr., p. 147. Klok- 
aa^ to bo struck with gi'oat force ; af’klaukku^ struck. 
A brawler or striker is called klekkitigr via dr ; liti- 
Luosua, qui alapas alicui impinmt ; Vorcl. Ind. Tent. 
ktlcke^ a stroke, a blow, also a club ; klaek-en, verberare 
resono ictu ; Kiiian. 

Cleckin-time, s. 1. Properly, the time of 
hatching, as applied to birds, S. 

2. The time of birth, as transferred to man, S. 

“‘Perhaps,’ said Mamiering, ‘at such a time a 
stranger’s arrival might Idc inconvenient ? ’ ‘ ITout, na, 

ye needna be blate about that ; their house is mucrklo 
enough, and deckindinm' s aye canty time.’” Guy 
Mannering, i. 12. 

CLECKIN-STANE, 5 . Any stone that 
separates into small parts by exposure to the 
atinospherc, Roxb. 

Teut. khick-en, findi cum fragore ; Germ. kleck-eUf 
ngere rimas, hiarc; kkrk, rimosus; klaye^ lignum fissum. 

To CLEED, Cleitii, v. a. 1. To clothe, S. 

K********* lang may gnmt and graiic, — 

An’ deed her hainis, man, wife, an’ wean. 

In mourning weed. 

in. 118. 

2. Metaph. applied to foliage. 

“Simmer rains brin^ simmer flow’rs. 

And leaves to deed tne birken bow’fs, 

Feryusson's PoeniSf ii. 40. 


3. Used obliquely, to denote the putting on of 

armour. « 

“ It is statute, — tliat nano dt our souorane Ladyis 
liegis presume, pretend, or tak vpone hand to make 
omy priuie conuentiounis nor asseinbleis witliin Burgh, 
put on annoure, deith thame selfis with wappinnis, or 
mak sound of trumpet or Talboroiic, — witnout the 
ipeciall licence of our said soucranc Lady.” Acts 
Marie, 1563, Edit. 1566, c. 19, Murray, c. 83. 

4. To shelter, to seek protection from. 

‘ ‘ He hatl quitted the company of the Gordons, and 
ded himself with the earl Marischal his near cousin, 
and attended and followed him South and North at his 
pleasure.” Spalding, i. 232. 

5. To heap. A cled bow^ the measure of a boll 
heaped, Roxb. V. Cled Score. 

6. CAed loith an husband, married ; a forensic 
phrase. 

“ Ane woman, beand ane lioretrix, sail remane in the 
keiping of hir over- lord, until scho bo maryit and ded 
xaim ane husband.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 254. 

This corresponds to the Fr. phrase used in the E, 
law, femme covert ; (Stat. 27 Eliz. c. 3. ) ; in which 
sense a mamed woman is said to be under coverture. 
V. Jacob’s Law Diet,, vo, Baron ami Feme. 

7. Cled xoith a richty legally possessing a title 
vested with it. 

— “Thay audit and sould be ahnplkiter assoilyeit, 
gif thay alledge and preivo sufficiontlie tliat the princi- 
pal! tenant, with quhais richt thay ar dad, and be 
qtihais titil thay bruik and joise the samin landis, was 
callit by the jicrsonn persewar in the samin cause,” 
&c. Balfour’s Pract., p.^340. 

The common pronunciation deid is mwe consonant 
to the other cognate tenns, than to A,-S. dathian. 
Isl. Su.-G. klaed-a, Germ, kkid-en, Bclg. kleed-en, 
Dan. klaed-er, id. 

Some, as Ihro mentions, have derived this word 
from C. B. dyd, crafty; others, from Su.-G. lod. 
Mod, wool ; and others again from lodn^ htoda, to 
adhere. It is surprising tlpt none of the Northern 
etymologists have taken notice of a tenn which seems 
to have at least a far better cl&im than any of these. 
This is Isl. kliaae, kliade, telam expodio et laxo. 
Kliadr er of an sa vefur; “This web is finished.” 
V. G. Andr. As this denotes the finishing of a web 
and taking it out of the loom, when it receives the 
denomination of daith, the idea that naturally pre- 
sents itself is, that the proprietor will deid himself with 
it. Isl. klaede, indeed, wncthor viewed as the pres, of 
tho V. or iis the noun signifying dothiny, seems to be 
merely the pret. of kliaae. We hud sometliing strictly 
analogous to sense 3, in Isl. ; for herklaede signifies 
arma, q. army-clothes ; herklaedad, anna induere. 

Cleed, Cleap, s. Dress, Buchan. 

That canty knap, tho’ in its brawest dead,, 

Goups infant proud aboon tho decent mead. — 

Tairas's Focnis, p. 4. 

As lang’s in siinmor wadders cast their cleail , — 

Tliat name is sacred, and that name is dear ! 

Ibid., p. 7. V. Cleeding. 

Cleadfu’, adj* Handsome, in regard to 
dress, Buchan. 

Compar’d to you, what’s peevish brag, 

Or beaus wi’ cUwlfxC triggin ? 

Tarras^s Poems, p. 48. 
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Clebding, Oleading, «. 1. Clothing, ap- 

? arel, *S. Germ, kleidung, Isl. klaede, id., 

’eut. kleed, vestes. 

I ever hated bookish reading, 

And musical or dancing breeding, 

And what’s in either face or dcading^ 

Of painted things. 

Ramsay's PoemSf i. 30. 

A complete suit of clothes, Clydes. 

Cled Score, a phrase signifying twenty-one 
in number, S. [Literally, a heaped or full 
score. V. To Cleed, s. 5.] 

He was four times married, had children by all his 
wives, and at the baptism of hia last child, which hap- 
pened not a year before his death, [when above 90] 
with an air of complacency expressed his thankfulness 
to his Maker for having at last sent him the cled score^ 
i.e. 21.” P. Parton, Kirkcudb. Statist. Acc., i. 187. 

The word literally means clothed^ the score having 
one additional to cover it ; R. clcul. Dr. Johns, is at a 
loss to find a v. for this participle. But it is preserved 
in the S. v. cleed* 

CLEEKY, s. A cant term for a staff or 
stick, crooked at the top. Loth. 

“ Frao that day to this my guid aik clcchy has never 
been mair heard tell o’.” Blackw. Mag., Nov., 1820, 

p. 201. 

Apparently from being used as a sort of hook or cleek 
for faying hold of anything. V. Cleik. 

CLEEPIE, Cleepy, .9. 1. A severe blow ; 

a stunning blow or fall, Tweedd., Ang, 

2. A stroke on the head, Orkn. 

This might seem allied to Tent, kleppe^ klippe, a 
stone, a rock ; as denoting the injury received from a 
hard substance ; or to Alem. cloh-en, which signifies to 
strike ; verlierare, Schilter. But, as the term not only 
denotes a blow, but the efifcct of it, Isl. klyp-nr l)i<ls 
fairest for being the radical term. This is defined by 
Verel.; Diuiore compressiono laedit, ut livor inde 
cxistat ; Iiid. , ]). 1 42. In this definition, wo have tlie 
full import of our own tenn ; as it exhibits l>oth the 
cause and the effect, the injury done, and the livid (or 
as Verel. renders it in Sw.) the hlae appearance of the 
part affected. Norw. klype.t klipCj is rendered by 
Hallager, in Dan. knibef ktcmmej “a severe pressure 
or squeeze, pain, torture.” V. Clype, n., to fall. 

CLEETIT, part, pa. Emaciated, lank, in a 
state of decay, Lanarks, 

OLEG, Cleg, s. A gad-fly, a horse-fly. It 
is pronounced gleg, S. B. ; cleg, Clydes. The 
latter seems more ancient. A. Bor. id. 

Ho earthly dust to lothly lico did change. 

And dimd the ayro, with such a cloud so strange, 

Of flyes, grasshoppers, hornets, clegs and clocks, 

That day and night through houses flew in flocks. 

Hudson's Jndithy p. 20. 

nie unlatit woman- 

Marc wily than a fox, pungis as the cleg. 

Fordun. Scotichron. ii. 276. V. Lait, v. 
Dan. klaeg, id., tabanus. 

Cleg-stung, adj. Stung by the gad-fly, S. 

Where’er they come, aft* flees the tlirang 
O' country billies, 

Like cattle brodit with a prong, 

Or cleg-stung fillies. 

Maym's Siller Gun, p. 73. 


CLEIDACH, s. Talk, conversation. V. 

Cleitach. 

CLEIK, adj. Lively, agile, fleet. Loth. V. 
Cleuch, adj. 

To CLEIK, Clek, Cleek, c, a, 1. To catch 
as by a hook, S. 

If 1 but ottlo at a sang, or speak, 

They dit their lugs, syuo up tlieir loglins deck. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 66. 

2. To lay hold of, after the manner of a hook. 

I cleekit my arm in his,” I walked arm in 
arm with him, S. 

3. To seize, to take possession of in whatever 
way, whether by force or by fraud ; S. as 
ecjuivalent to catch, match, or snatch away. 

Opyircssioun dikii Gude Rowle by the hair, 

Duncan Laider, V. Warton's UUt. E. P,, ii. 327. 
\nd fiuhen the vienr liard tell my wyfe was deid, 

'I'lie third kow than ho deikit be the hold. 

Cyndsay, Pink, S. P. R., ii. 65. 
Than drew he fuvth ane scharji dagair, 

And did him cleik be the collair. 

Lyndsay's S<inye.r Meldnun, A. iiii. a. 
Sum causes dek till him ano cowl, 

Ane grit convent fra syn to tyce ; 

Audlio hiiusolf exampil of vyce. 

Dunbar, Mttifland Poems, p. 110, 
An’ T confess, I ill can brook 
To deck in coin, by hook or croolc. 

Rev. J. Nicol's Poems, i. 181. 

“ Cleikit is used to signify, caught in the fact,” (41. 
Nor h‘ • bra targe, on wliioh is seen 
The yerd, the sin, the lift ; 

Can well u^ree wi’ his cair cleiick, 

That cieikit was for thift. 

Poems in the Buchan Dude.ct, p. 12. 
ClccJie is used in this sense, 0. E. 

Ich habbo M'alked wydo. 

By the see side, 

No might ich him never clechc, 

With nones kunnes s}»eclie ; 

No may ich of him here, 

\ In londe fer no ner. 

Geste Kyng Horn, ver. 963. 

4. To Cleik up, to snatch, or pull up hastily, S. 

And up his beggar duds ho decks, Ac. 

Jacobite Relics, i. 84. 

5. To Cleik up, obliquely used, to raise, applied 
to a song. 

Ho cleikit up ane hie rnf sang, 

Thair fur e. am man to the holt. 

Peblis to the Play, st. 6. 

A. Bor. cleek signifies “to catch at a thing hastily;” 
Gl. Grose. “ To clkk, to catch or snatch away ;” ibid. 
J unius mentions 0. E. klick as signifying, apprelionderc, 
rapero; viewing it as contr. from A.-S. ge-laecc-an, id. 
But it has greater resemblance of ge-cliht. V. Cleuck. 
It maybe questioned, however, whether it be not more 
nearly allied to the Isl. V. the s. 

“ To click up, to catch up, Lincolns. ; cclcritor corri- 
lero Ray. To Clock, to snatch any thing from thtj 
land, Orkn. 

To Cleik the Cunyie, a vulgar phrase, sig- 
nifying, to lay hold on the money, S. 

“Donald Bean Loan, being aware that the bri<lc- 
groom was in request, and wanting to cleik the cunyie 
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(that is, to hook the silver), he cannily carried off 
Gilliewhackit one night when he was riding dovering 
hame, (with the malt rather above the meal,) and with 
the help of liis gillica ho gat him into the hills with 
the s^od of light, and the first place ho wakened in 
was the cove of Vaimh an Ri. So there was old to do 
about ransoming the bridegroom. ” Waverley, i. 278, 
279. 

Cleik, Clek, 8. 1. An iron hook. 

“And of the samyn wyso thair be ordanit thre or 
fouro says to the commoun vso, and vi. or may. cleikia 
of irin to draw downo timber and niifiis that ar fyrit.” 
Acts Ja. I., 1426, c. 73. Edit. 1566. 

2. A hold of any object, S. 

3. The arm, motaph. used. 

If Cyprus Dame had un her dee^^ 

I’ll be her tool, 

A. NicoVs Poems ^ 1739, p. 22. V. Cleuck. 
Isl. hlakr^ ansa clitellanim, qua onus pendet, G. 
Andr. p. 146. ; hkck-ti'y an iron chain ; nleik-iUy a- 
hleck-iay to bind with chains, vincula nectere etstmere; 
ibid., p. 114. JI and K are frequently interchanged 
in the Northern languages. G. Andr. particularly 
mentions the Norwegiiwi ; ibid,, p. 100. It is not im- 
prolmble that klak-r^ as denoting something hooked, is 
radically from klo, unguis, because of its resemblance 
to the claw of an animal. 

CleiK-in-tue-back, 8. The lumbago or rheu- 
matism, Teviotd. ; q. what takes hold of one 
as a hook does. 

Cleiky, adj. Ready to take the advantage, 
inclined to circumvent ; S. 

Ken ye wharo cleekie Murray’s gane 1 
He’s to dwell in his lang name, &c. 

liemains Nithsdale p. 165. 
This may be merely from cleiky q. lying at the catch. 
But, both in form and simiification it so nearly resem- 
bles Isl. klokj callidus, vafer, crafty, that I can scarcely 
thiuk that there is no affinity. 

Cleiks, 8. pi, A cramp iu the legs, to which 
horses are subject; so denominated, because 
it cleiks^ or as it were hooks up, their hinder- 
legs. 

They bud that Baich .should not bo but 
The Gloncore, Gravel, and the Out, 

Ami all the plagues that first wem put 
Into Pandora’s purse : 

Tlie Coch, & the Connoch, the Collick & the Cald, 

ITio Chords, and the Cout-evil, the Clasps, and the Cleiks, 
The Hunger, the Hartill, and the Hoist still, the Hald ; 

'riic Botch, and the Barbies, and the Caunigate Breioks ; 
With Bock-blood and Benshaw, Spewen sprung in the Sp^d, 
The Fersie, the Falling Evil that feels many froiks ; 
Overgane with AngIeV>eTTie8 as thou grows aid, 
llie Kinkhost, the Cbarbucle, and Worms in the chicks, 

The Snuffo and the Suoit, the Chand-peece and the Canker, 
With the Blaids and the Belly-thraw, 

Tlie Bleiring Bats, and the Bean-shaw, 

With the Mischief of the Melt and Maw. — 

Montgomerie, Watson's CoU., iii 13. 

CLEYNG. Left for explanation by Mr. Pink. 

A1 glowed as a glede, the goate there ho glides, 
Umbeclippod hmi, with a cloude of deyng unclere. 

Sir Oaivan and Sir Oal., i. 10. 
The only idea I can form of this phrase is, that it 
denotes a dark or opaque substance ; from A. -S. dyne, 
which not only signifies metal, but a mass in general ; 
Isl. klunne, rudis fabrica, ct res mal^ compacta; G. 
Andr., p. 148. 

[Prob. cUyng should be clethmg, clothes, a covering.] 


To CLEISH, V, a. To whipyRoxb.; synon. 
Skelp ; Claahy Fife, Loth. < 

Hcnco, it is supposed, the IBotitious name of the 
author of the Tales of my Landlord, Jedidiah Cleish- 
botham, q. flog-bottom. Teut. kleta^en, resono ictu 
verberare. 

CLEI8II, 8. A lash from a whip, ibid. 

CLEIT, 8, A cot-house ; Aberd. Reg. 

Gael, death, a wattled work ; deAtef a penthouse, 
also, the eaves of a roof. 

To CLEITACII, Clytach, Clydigh (gutt.), 
V. n. 1. Xo talk in a strange language; 
particularly applied to people discoursing in 
Gaelic, Aberd. 

2. To talk inarticulately, to chatter; like a 
child, when beginning to speak, Aberd.; the 
sense transmitted with the word in the form 
of Clydigli, 

.Cleitach, Cletdagh, 8, Talk, discourse ; 
especially used as above, ibid. 

“ Clddadi, discourse of any kind, particularly ap- 
plied to the Gaelic language.” Gl. Shirrefs. 

This word is undoubtedly Gothic ; Isl. klida, conveys 
an idea perfectly analogous. Aviculariun more easdcni 
voces continue itero. Ktul, calso klidan, vox in eadciri 
oben'ans chorda. Gudm. Andr., p. 147. 

CLEITCH, Oleite, s. A hard or heavy fall, 
Ettr. For.; synen., CloiL 

For etymon see Clateh, “ the noise caused by the 
fall of sometliing heavy.” 

To CLEK, Cleke, v, a, 1. To hatch, to pro- 
duce young by incubation, S. 

“ Rauinnis, kayis, & piottis, ehkit thair birdis iu 
wyntor, conti^ar the nature of thair kyud,” Bellend. 
Cron. B. xv, c. 16. 

2. To bear, to bring forth, S. 

Noulhlr was ane goddes thy moder, as is said, 

Nor yit King Dardnuus cheif stok of thy kyu, 

Thow treuthles wioht, hot of ane cauld hard quhyn, 

The dekkit that horribil mont, Caucasus bait. 

Doug, Virgil, 112. 85. 

3. To hatch, as applied to the mind; to invent, 

S. 

Thus one of the characters given to the priests of 
Rome, by an application of the eighty-third Psalm, is 
the following : — 

The Amalikis that leisslngs weill can deke, 

Spec, Godly Ballatis, p. 2, 

Rattling chiels ne’er stand 

To deck, and spread the grossest lies alf-hand. 

Raima^s Poems, ii. 88, 

4. To feign, to have the appearance without 
the reality. 

Gif ye be blythe, yonr lychtnes thai will lak. 

Gif ye be grave, your gravity is clekit. 

Maitland Poems, p. 158. 
i.e., others say that it is all mere pretence. 

Rudd, and Sibb. derive this word from. A. -S, doccan, 
the latter conjoining Teut. klock-en, glocire. But the 
proper meaning of the A.-S. word is, to cluck, or cry 
as a hen does, when she calls together her chickens. 
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Siu-O. Uaeck-a, Isl. klek^ia^ exactly correspond to our 
word, signify inK, excludere puQos ; Isl. kla^a^ klek-ia, 
id. HAce tno phrase^ Daer aer Kona klatkt oc 
khtdagd j Ibi est natale ejuS solum ; literally, There 
was he cleckit and laid in clouts, S.; i.e. swaddled. 

^-yerel., Ind., vo. Klutr, 

Cleckin, 8, 1. A brood of chickens, S. 

2. Metaph. a family of children, S, V. ClEK. 
’131:ekane.wittit, adj. Feeble-minded, 

childish. 

“ Of na ressoun culd I be induceit efter to credit and ' 
reverence thaim mair thairfor, as mony than (hot fy on 
the clekam loittit in the cause of God) of a marvelus 
facilitie did, hot to esteme thame rather at that present 
to be the samin self men, quhome thai without all 
Bchame — confessit thame to hef l^ne afore.” N. Win- 
yet’s Quostionis, Keith’s Hist. App., p. 219. 

Could we suppose the term to regard those who are 
here represented as deceivers, it would signify crafty- 
minded; and might 1)0 viewed as akin to Isl. Su.-G. 
kloky pinidens, oallidus ; Tent, kloeck^ id., wlience is 
compounded kheck-sinnigh^ alaoria. But it seema evi- 
dently to resi)ect those who arc said to be deceived ; 
and may be viewed as equivalent to E. feeblc*minde«l, 
claldish, as having only the wit or understanding of a 
cleckin^ or yftun^ brood ; or no more loit than at the time 
of ckcJcing ; as in the S. proverbial phrase, “Ye hae na 
the wit o’ a hen-bird.” Isl. klok-Vt however, signifies 
mollis, infirmus, klock7i’at animum, vocem, ct vultum 
dcmittcre ; Haldorson. 

[Ckkane-iviUit is similar to the term hen-headit— 
Billy t not uncommon in Ayrs.] 

CLEKET, 8. The tricker of an engine. 

In hy he gort draw the clekct, 

And smcrtly swappyt out a stane. 

Barhcmr^ xvii, 674. MS. Edit. 1620, ckiMi. 

E. clkketf the knocker of a door, Fr. dvjuett id. 

CLEM, adj. 1. Mean, low, scurvy; as, a 
clem man^ a paltry fellow ; Loth. 

2. Not trustworthy, unprincipled, Roxb. 

There are different northern terms to which this, 
from its general acceptation, might bo traced. Isl. 
kleima, macula, kleim-ay maculate, q. having a charac- 
ter that lies under a stain ; klam^ obscoenitas, klaem-a, 
obscfcne loqui. 

3. Used by the High-school boys of Edin- 
burgh in the sense of curious, singular ; a 
clem fellowj a queer fish. Scot’s Mag., May, 
1805, p. 351. V. Clam. 

To CLEM, V, a, 1. To stop a hole by com- 
pressing, S.” Callender’s MS. Notes on 

2. To stop a hole by means of lime, clay, or by 
using any viscous substance; also, to clem 
upy S. 

E. clamm is used in a sense nearly allied, although 
not precisely the same, as rather signifying to clog, to 
bedaub; to deartiy to glue together, Lincolns.; from 
A.-S. ckam^miy id. As Su.-G. kleti-a signifies linere, 
to besmear. Ihro remarks that the A.-Saxous have 
changed n into m. But he does not seem to have 
observed that in Isl. kldm-a is used in the same sense, 
as well as klijn-a ; allino, maculo. 


OLEMEL, Clemmel, s. Expl. steatite, Orkn. 

“ A soft stone, commonly named Clemdy and fit for 
moulds, is also among those which this island affords.” 
P. Uust, Stat. Aco., V. 185. 

CLEMIE. 5. The abbreviation of Clementina^ 

S. 

To CLENCH, V, n. To llrnp; the same with 
Clinch, 

Brookio, at this, threw by his hammer, — 

CkncKd out of doors. — Meston's PuernSy p. 126. 

CLENCftiE-FiT, 8, A club-foot, Meams. 

To CLENGE, r. a. 1. Literally, to cleanse ; 
Aberd. Reg. 

2. Legally to exculpate, to produce proof of 
innocence ; a forensic terra corr. from the E. 
V. to cleanse. 

— “The lordis of piudioment being the OToit assy is 
of the cuntrio of the daylie practique, quhatsumeuiv 
persone ckngis not of certano knawlego the personis 
accusit, he fyles thame ; and the commoun notonetie 
of this fact and tressoun, and contumacie of the dcfeii- 
daria, is sufficient to mak na man to cknge thame.” 
I Acts Ja. VI. 1592, Ed. 1814, p. 531, 532. 

Clengaii, s. One employed to use means for 
the recovery of those affected with the 
plague. 

“He his wif and thair clengciVy quhilk ar now 
inclosit for this pest. ” Aberd. Reg, A, 1545, V. 19. 

To CLEP, Clepe, V. a. To call, to name. 

Wallace a lord ho may be ckpyt weyll, 

Thocht ruryk folk tliaroff haft* litill fcill, 

Na deyme na lord, bot landis bo tliair part. 

Wallaccy vii, 397. Mii. 

It commonly occurs in this sense, O. E. 

A. -8. ckop-ariy clyp-iaiiy vocaro, clamare ; as Teut. 
kUpp-eUy Qovm, Jclapp-my arc used in a more general 
sense, pulsare, sonai’e. 

Clep, s. a call, a more solemn form of cita- 
tion, used especially in criminal cases ; a 
forensic term. 

“In pleyis of wrang and vnlaw, — ckpe and cally 
was used as ane cortaine solemnitie of wordes pre- 
scrived be the Law, and observed in the practick, as 
quhen the persower did ckp and call the defender with 
wouth, wrang, and vnlaw, in harming and skaithing of 
him of sik ane thing, or of sik ane smnme of silver mair 
or lesse, to his great harmo and skaith.” 8kene, Verb. 
Sign. 

“ It is to wit, that this the forme in liis dischargeing 
of poynds : that the debtour sail haue his oattell 
poynefed, or anie other poynd, restored to him, and 
probation readie at hand, with clep and calV^ Stat, 
Hob. I. Tit. 2, c. 20. § 7. This phrase is used in the 
I Lat. as well as in the Translation. V, Clai*, a, 4*. 

To CLEP, V. 71. 1. To tattle, to act the tell- 

tale, S. 

When men o’ mettle thought it nonseii.se 
To heed that ckmnng tiling ca’d conscience ; — 

Then Duniwhistle worn wi’ years, — 

Commanded his three sons to come, 

And wait upon him in his room. 

Jiamsay's PoemSy ii. 543. 
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2. To chatter, to prattle ; especially, as imply- 
ing the idea of pertncss, S. 

Teut. klapp-en, garrire, blateniro ; klapi^r, carruliis, 
etiain delator ; Kilian. Bolg. klapp-en^ to tattle ; also, 
to betray. 

This teiTTi, however, seems to have been of general 
use, as common to Goths and Colts. For C. B. ckp-ian 
signifies to babble, and depia^ also deptwr^ a talkative 
gossip, a babbler ; Owen. 

Clef, s. Tattle, pert loniiacity, S. synon. gab^ 
gash^ clash^ clatter, l3clg, ydele klap^ idle 
chat. 

Clepie, 8, A tattler, generally applied to a 
female ; as, “ She’s a clever lass, but a great 
clepie Tcviotd. 

This is merely Teut. klappeye^ gamila, lingulaca, 
mulier dicax ; Kilian. 

Clepie, adj. Tattling, pert, chattering, S. 
CLERGY. V. Clargie. 

To CLERK, Clark, v, n, 1. To act as a 
clerk or amanuensis to another, S. 

2. To compose, S. 

“Twa lines o’ Davie Lyiidsay wad ding a’ ho ever 
derkit." Rob Roy, ii. 159. 

CLERK-PLAYIS, s, pL Properly, those 
theatrical representations the subjects of 
which were borrowed from Scripture. 

In an Act of the General Assembly 1575, it is said 
that “the playing of Ckrk-playiH^ comedies or trage- 
dies upon the canonical parts of the Scripture, induoeth 
and bringeth in with it a contempt and profanation of 
the same.” 

Clerk-playis are here described as composed on scrip- 
tural aubiects, in distinction from those afterwards 
mentioned, “which are not made upon anthentick 
parts of Scripture Calderwood’s Hist., p. 82. 

Although this was the proper nifaning of the term, 
it seems doubtful if it was uot occasionally used in a 
laxcr sense ; as in a poem composed by Sir R. Mait- 
land “on the Quenis Maryage to the Dolphin of 
France,” 1558 : — 

All burrowstowiiis, evorilk man yow prayis 
To maik baiufyris, fairseia, ami derk-plat/is ; 

And, throw yoin rewis, carrelB dans, and sing: 

And at your eroce gar wyn rin simlrio wayia ; 

As was the custonie in our eldars’ dayis, 

Quhen that thai maid triumphe for ony thing, 

Maitlund Poems, p, 284. 

Mr. Pinkerton justly obser\ es that “these wore mys- 
teries first acted oy the deryy,'^ Ibid,, N. 430. From 
the proofs exhibited by Warton, there can bo no doubt 
that this was the case in England, The play of 
Catherine was pei-formed at Dunstable Abliey, by the 
novices, in the eleventh century j and the exhibition 
of the Passion, by the mendicant Friars of Coventry 
and other places. V. Hist. E. P., ii. 374. 

CLET, Clett, 8, A rock, or cliff in the sea, 
broken off from the adjoining rocks on tlie 
shore; Caithn. 

“There are here also some rocks lying a little off 
the land, from which they are broken, and disjoynted, 
which they call Cletn, the same with the Holms in 
Orkney and Zetland : these Clets are almost covered 
with sea-fowls,” Brand’s Orkn. & Zetl., p, 152. 


“The haven of Brough, close by the Head, is well 
sheltered from every wind, but the N.W.; and a small 
expense might render it secure aj^nst it too, by 
throwing a pier from the land to a large dett, or out- 
standing rock, wliich is about* 100 yards from the 
shore.” P. Dunnet, Statist. Acc., xi. 248. 

This is precisely the sense of Isl. klett-ur; nipes 
mari iinminens, Verel. Ind. Su.-G. klctt is used with 

f pcater latitude, denoting a moimtain or hill. "Hence 
u.-G. klettra, Dan. kldtrer, Germ, kkttern, to climb : , , 
hoc est per loca ardua eniti ; Ihre, vo, Klett, 

Hire, who views klctt as radically the same with 
klint (S. Clint, q. v.) considers the tenn as allied to 
kli/w-a, to cleave. 

[CLETIIING, 3. Clothing, clothes. 


With vittalis and ek purvians, 

And with dething and armyng. 

Barbour, Iv. J 


M'; 




CLEUOII, Cleugh (gutt.) 5 . 1. A Preci- 
pice, a rugged ascent, S. B. Heuchy^ ^ynon. 

A dcudt thar was, quliaroff a stronth thai raaiui 

With thuortoiir treis, hauldly thar abaid. 

Fra the ta si<le thai mycht ische till a playn-^ 

Syn tlirouch the wodo'io the strenth pass ag^’ 

iv- S' MS. 

Up thro’ the dmghs, where bink on bink wi.' 

Scrambling wi’ hands and feet she taka the ' ’ 

Boss's 25. 

Rudd, defines this, “a rock or hill, or cliff 

from A.-S. dif, cliof, Dan. klijfpe, BelfUdi Tout. 

klippe, scopulus, riipes.” Junius ado’ me 
explanation. I'he editor of Compl.* 8, Y^J^gerves that 
the popular signification is quite differi, 
assigned to it by Junius and Rudd imp 
is true as to the southern parts of S. ; he has not 
hatl opportunity of observing that the Pv 

Rudd, is that which is still retainej . North; 
ami, if I mistake not, the only one, ’ . word 

is there used. ' 

It would seem indeed that this f,. ^ in 

which it is used, Compl. S ^ 

u ond to the hioskyis, 

qnhd tho dope l.ou cauemis of ^ craggis 

wauert vitht ano hie not, of that Jat as thay 

beystis hod blauen ; p. 59. ' ^ 

The phrase, rotclie cranyis, or ro, , „„ gynon. 

with ckudiis. • ^ 

As used in this sense, the wordAei vailically the 

same with Ir. doichr, a rock, )k \ 

2. A straight hollow between ]|ai ipHous banks, 
or a hollow descent on the of a hill, S. 

It occasionally occurs as equiv.de I 

Tlwn all the yonkers h: ' , , . , / 

Or douii the yleu to , ’ 

Sum oryd the couard ’» , , 

Suuido«n0.ecte.A.heu^^« 

••The Bmct', booke oaUs 

and sayes he slew him m Jodw^i*"" ^ g;, j»mes , 

having very few with him, ®v j." bove fiftie horse, and 
some archers, m a strait cfeucA betwoone two 

hills, which he had of purpo 
advautago." Hume’s Hist, 5-“ ^ 

q’ho herd, wi* dandon , 

Had ludg’d his hirsel i twd enough, 

Affi) -1 fli 

Jtev. Jiycn. ^ Poem), il. 84. 

E. dough is cridently the ^ tj,„g 

between two hills ; Northuivfus Giro*a 6 A. -8. 
doug\ rima quaedam vel fiM*- mentis cUvum vel 

dechvum ; Somner. He viev.^^p^ „ 
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radically the same. From the form of the A. -S. word, 
it seems to have been common to the Celtic and 
Gothic r Aiid probably dough had originally the same 
sense with Ir. cloiche^ of, or belonging to, a rock or 
stone. V. Clowk. 

Satchels, when giving the origin of the title Bac- 
deughy supplies us with a proof of clench and li^uch being 
aynon. 

And for the hudc thou stoutly brought 
To us that steep heugh, 

'J’hy dehlraation ever shall 
Be Johu Scot in {of\Bucksclev.gh. 

History Name of Sooty p. 37. 

CLEUOH, adj, 1, Clever, dextrous, light- 
fingered. One is said to liave cAeuch hands^ 
or to be clench of the fingers,” who lifts 
any thing so cleverly that bystanders do not 
observe it. This term properly denotes that 
kind of dexterity whicli thieves and pick- 
pocjLets possess, S. B. 

2. Niggardly and severe in dealing ; inclined 
to take the advantage, S. B. 

Su.-G. kloky while it signifies prudent, is also applied 
to those who use magical arts. On this word Hire 
remarks : — 8olent acientiac nomina ab imperitis vel 
".vel magiao idea denigrai’i. Isl. klok-Vy callidus, 
^Genn. kltigy id.; Isl. klokskapry calliditas ; 
this corresiKinds Gad. cluiceogy fraud, deceit ; 

8haw. 

CLEUCK, Cluik, Cluke, Ceook, «. 1. A 
claw or talon. 

Lykc as the egyl Jouis squyer straucht, 

Wythin his bo wand dukis had vpcaucht 
Ane young cignet 

Dmg. Virgily 297. 24. 

With that the Gled the peice claucht in his duke. 

Lyndsay's WarkiSy 1692, p. 223. 
The bissait bissy but rebuik, 

•Scho was 80 clevenis of her cluiky 
His [lugs] he micht not langer bruke, 

Sciio held thamo at ane bint. 

Dunbar y Bannaiym Poems y p. 21, st. 11. 

2. Often used in pL as synon. with V^i.clutcheSy S. 

“ ‘They are mine, Claw-poll,’ said ho again to mo. 
So the foul thief and I tug^d, rugg’d and riv’d at one 
another, and at last I got you out o^ liis dooks,'* Scots 
Ibresb. Eloq., p. 127. 

It should have been “tuggit, ruggit, and rave at ane 
anither. ” 

It has occurred to me, that the verses quoted from 
Somner, under this word, as refeuring to Machiavelli, 
are moat probably misapplied. “They are written,” 
he savs, “ by a poet of our own, in the northeme dia- 
lect. ’ I can scarcely think that- MachiaveUi’s writings 
were so generally known in England, by the year 1659, 
that any poet could with propriety introduce them in 
the vulgar language of a nortlicm county. It is more 
likely Hiat Machil is a corr. of the name of the cele- 
brated Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie, whose name 
was well known as a celebrated necromancer, not in S. 
only, but through all the north contr6e. The pronunci- 
ation by the vulgar is still q. MUchcly not vei’y distant 
from that of Machil. 

3. Used figuratively for the hand. Hence, 
cair^clmcky the left-hand; cleuksy the hands, 

S. B. 

She gies her clook a bightsom how, 

Up fly the knots of yellow 'hue. 

Morison*8 Poems, i>, 11. 


Nor his bra’ targe, on which is seen 
The yerd, the sin, the lift, 

Can well agree wi’ lus cair deucky 
That cleikit was for thift 

Poems in ike Buchan Dialecty p. 12. 
Tliis term is tJ’ansferred to the hands from their 
griping or laying hold of objects. E. clutchy of which 
neither Skiuner nor Johnson gives any etymon, is 
I evidently from the same origin. Junius derives 

from Belg. klut-en, to shake ; but without any reason. 
Shaw gives Gael, glaic as signifying clutch. Somnor 
views the E. word as formeii from A.-S. geclihty “col- 
lectus, gathered tegether : hand gedi/Uy raauus coUocta 
vel contracta,” in modern language, a cliwhed fist. 

But perhaps cleuk is rather a diinin. from Su.-G. kloy 
Teut. fclanmy a claw or talon. Were there such a 
word as Teut. klugufy unguis, (mentioned os from 
Kilian, Gl. Lyndsay, ) the resemblance would be greater. 
But it is kluyvcy edit. 1032, klayuCy 1777. Tlio Sw. 
word for a claw or clutch is clOy pi. dor. ClaudUy 
cleiky deucky seem to have the same general origin ; as 
all these terms apparently allude to the action of the 
claws of an animal. 

That even the term now confined to S. was anciently 
used, A. Bor., appears from a curious passage in 
Somner, vo. Pangen, 

“A poet of our own,” he says, “in the Northern 
dialect, of Machiavelli, thus : — 

Machil is Imngod 
And brened is his buks. 

Tbogh Machil is liaiiged, 

Yet he is not wranged ; 

Tl»e Dil has *im fanged 
, In his kxukod kluks. 

To Cleuok, Oueuk, v. a. 1. Properly, to 
seize, or to scratch with the claws; as, 
‘‘The cat^l chuck ye, an’ ye dinna take care,” 
Aberd. 

2, To ginp, to lay hold of. Cleuckity seized 
with violence, Aberd, V. the s. 

The Carlings Moggy had so deuked. 

Before young Jack was rightly hooked, 

They made her twice as little boukod. 

Forbes's Dominie Depos'd, p. 87. 

I CLEUEandLAW. 

Giliijyn the Pynys when he saw 
The castell tynt, be deue ami laWy 
He set his niycht for to defend 
nie lour ; but thal with out him, send 
Arowys in sa gret quantiU, 

That onoyit tnaroflT wes he. 

Barbour, x. 471. MS. 

In modem edit, it is dive ; in edit. 1620 ; — 

The castell tyut, both hie and law. 
i.e. both the higher and lower parts of it, except- 
ing the tour or dongeoun. According to this vorsiou, 
cleue is the same with Germ, kleve, A.-S. cli/y clivus. 

[This is alto^ther a mistake. Cleue is a misreading 
for c/cne =: wh(3ly, entirely; an<l the phrase dme atm 
law, which occurs also in 1.* 124 of the same book, 
means “wholly and to the bottom.” V. Prof. Skeat’s 
note on this line in his edit, of Barbour for the Early 
Eng. Text Soc., Extra Series.] 

' CLEVKKIS, «. 2 ?^. Cloaks, mantles. 

‘That Henrj Cheiie — sail— pay to Johne Jamesone 
twa mennis govnnis A twa wemenis govnis price iiij 
merkis xs.; to Johne Robertsone twa devkkis price 
xiii 8. iiij d.” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1492, p. 282. 

This is nearly the vulgar pronunciation of some 
counties. 

G3 
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To CLEVER, V, n. To climb, to scramble. 

For 8othe it is, that, on her tolter qnhole 
Every wight cUcenth in his stage. 

King 8 Qtcair, i. 9. V. Tolter, 

— A qiihele, on quhich clevering I sye 
A mmtitude of lolk before myn eye. 

Ibid., V. 8. 

‘ ‘ To clevet', or claver. Tlie endeavour of a child to 
climb up anything. North.” Gl. Grose. 

Tent, klaver-m, klevtr-en, sursiim reptare unguibus 
fixis, conscendcro felium more. Sw. klifw-a ; Isl. 
klifr-a, manibus et pedibus per rupes arrepere ; also 
klif-ia, Kilian appears inclined to deriva the Tent, 
word from kUiim\ a nail or claw ; Ihre and G. Andr. 
fi’om Isl. klif, a steejj path in a rock, trames in clivo 
saxoso difiicilis, G. Andr., p. 147. Lat. climia seems 
radically the same. May not this v. point out the 
origin of E. clever, dextrous ? 

G. Andr. seems very naturally to derive Isl. klifr-a, 
id. from klif, a path, a steep ascent ; Trames in clivo 
saxoso difficilis. Ilinc klif ra, manibus et pedibus per 
rupes arrepere, niti ; Lex., p. 147. 

CLEVERUS, aJj. Clever. V. Cleuck. 


CLEVIS, Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 12, 
should undoubtedly be clevir^ i.e. clover. 


To CLEW, ‘^To cleave, to fasten.” 

Wyth myis he wes swa wmbeseto. — 

He rnycht na way get 8awft<5, 

Na with stawys, na with stanys. 

Than thai wald clew a-pon hys banys. 

Wyntovm^ vi. 14. 111. 

i.e. with mice. 

Tout, kltv-en, id. 


* CLEW, s. A ball of thread. Winding the 
blue clue, one of the absurd and unhallo^ved 
rites used at Hallowmas, in order to obtain 
insight into one’s future matrimonial lot, S. 

She thro’ the yard the nearest taka. 

An’ to the kiln she goes then. 

An’ darklins grapit tor the bauks. 

And ill the oluC’Clne throws then, 

Right fear’t that night. Bums, iii. 130. 

Steal out, all alone, to the kiln, and, darkling, 
throw into the pot, a clue of blue yam ; wind it in a 
new clue off the old one ; and, towards the latter end, 
something will hold the thread ; demand, WIml hauds f 
i.e. who holds ; and answer will be rotumod from the 
kiln-pot, by naming the Christian [name] and surname 
of your future spouse.” N. ibid. 

I am at a loss whether we should view this as having 
any connexion with the Rhombus, a kind of w'hccl 
formed by the ancients under the favourable aspect of 
V enus, and supposed to have a groat tendency to pro- 
cure love. This is mentioned by Theocritus in his 
Pharmaceutria. V. El. Sched. de Dis German, p. 159. 
It was an instrument of enchantment, anciently used 
by witches. While they whirled it round, it was be- 
lieved that by means of it they could pull the moon 
out 5f heaven. V. Pitisci Lex., vo. Rhombus. 

Creech thus translates the passage in Theocritus : — 

And, Venus, as I whirl this brazen hmvl, 

Before my doors let perjur’d Delphid rowl.— 

Hark, Tliestilis, our dogs begin to howl, 

The goddess comes, go beat the brazen bowl. 

Jdylliuins, p. 13. 

Bowl, however, docs not properly express the mean 
Ing of Gr. pofjL^os. 


CLE WIS, 8. pL Claws, talons. 

Out of quiet hirnes the rout vpatertis 
Of thay birdis, with bir and monj% ane bray, 

And in thare cm kit clewis grippis the prey. 

, Doug. Virgil, 70. 80. V. Cleuch. 

CLIBBER, Clubber, s. A wooden saddle, 
a packsaddle, Caithn., Orkn. 

“They carry their victuals in straw creels called 
cassies , — fixed over straw Jlets on the horses backs with 
a clabber and straw ropes.” P. Wick, Statist. Acc., x. 
23. 

Isl. kl\f, Su.-G. ktr.f, id., clitella; from klyf w-a, to 
cleave, quia bifid ae ab utroque equi latere dependent ; 
Ihre. 

The very term occurs in Isl. klifberi, clitellae. 
Klifhaer, par sarcinis ferondis ; klifbaert dyr, animal 
sarcinarium ; Haldorson. 

CLICHEN, Clrighin, (gutt.), s. Something, 
comparatively speaking, very light, Teviotd. 

This seems to be merely Teut. kleye, klye, Su.-G. kli, 
furfur, palea, bran, chaff, aspirated ; os among all 
nations tlicro is not a more common emblem of what is 
I light than chaff. 

CLICK-CLACK, s. Uninterrupted loqua- 
city, S., from the two E. v, click and clack, 
both expressive of a sharp successive noise, 
or Teut. i/ic*/fe-^?w,crepitare, klach~en, verberarc 
resono ictu. Lig-lag^ synon. q. v. 

The nations of Gothic origin seem to have had a pre- 
dilection for words of this formation. Not a few occur 
in E. as tiUledaUle, nearly albod to this ; hurlyburly, 
Jiddlt^addle, hcltcr-ekellcr, mibh-maah, huggermugger, 
higgledy-piggledy. 

Many words of the same kind are found in S., ns 
cmhle-mushle, ecksie-pe.ekde, fikt’facks, hudge-mudge, 
mixtie-maoctie, niff-naffs, nig-nyes, whiltie-irhaltie. 

Many similar reduplications occur in Su.-G., as 
dingl-aangl, used to denote things wavering from one 
side to anotlier ; misk-tnask, corresponding to E.' mieh- 
inaah ; Jlck-fack, tricks used to deceive others ; hitnsk- 
whask, iminnur, clandestine consultation ; snick-snak, 
trifles, toys. 

Hire observes, that this double form is used in many 
words which arc fictitious, and indicate some defect in 
the subject, or contempt of it; vo. Fickfack. This 
observation certainly applies to some words of this 
description, but is by no means of universal applica- 
tion. In many of them, only the second part of the 
word is fictitious. In some, this double form is used 
to express the reduplication of sound, as S. click-clack, 
clitter-clatter, lig-lag ; or of action, as E. dingdong, 
Su.-G. dingl-dangl, S. ehuggie-shue, denoting the aot of 
swinging. 

CLIDYOCH, Clydyoch, 3. The gravel- 
bed of a river, Dumfr^ 

Boxhom gives Celt. cUddlmg, which seems originally 
the same word, as signifying a stone quany, lapicidina ; 
kledhiuig, id., Lhuyd ; cleddimg, W. Richards ; q. 
bedded with stones like a quarry, or resembling a 
quarry. Perhaps the radical word is 0. B. clog, Gael. 

I doch, a stone. 

To CLYDIGII, V. n. To talk inarticulately, 
to chatter, V. Oleitaoh. 

CLYERS, s. pi. A disease affecting the 
throat of a cow ; the murrain, Dumfr. 
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“A putrid distemper in the throat, attended at 
first with feverish symptoms, and called the dyers^ 
is haiflly ever cured. It seems to be the same with 
what, in other places, is called the murrain, or gargle, 
and treated by bleeding, evacuations, and bark in milk ; 
and some think this disease hereditary.” Agr. Surv. 
Lumfr., p. 357. 

Teut. kliere. not only signifies a gland, but a disease 
of the glands ; Struma, scrofula ; Kiliaii. V. Clyke. 

CLIFT, 3 . The place where the limbs join 
the body, Aberd. ; Cleavingy syiion. 

But sic a dismal day of drift, — 

Maist ilka step was to my cJift. 

W. Beattie's Talcs ^ p. 4. 

Prom A.-S. cUofed, deafedy cleft, the part. pa. of 
deof-ian, deaf-iariy findere. 

CLIFT, 8. A spot of ground, S. A.-S. 
cliof-ariy to cleave, because parted from the 
rest. 

CIjYFT, CLyPTE, s. This term, the same with 
E. clefty may be used as equivalent to thick- 
ness. 

“That na mercliandis bryng speris in this realme 
out of ony^vthir cuntre, bot git thai con ten sex eln, & 
of Acta Ja. III., A. 1471, Ed, 1814, p. 100. 

i.e. of one degree of grossnosa. 

I'hus it might be traced to Su,-G. klyfty fissura. I 
am doubtful, however, whether it be not equivalent to 
E. branch; as prohibiting the importation of spears 
which were mad© by joining one length of wood to 
another. 

It seems to bo the same iorm tliat is used Aberd. 
Reg, “ xxd quarter 

CLIFTIE, Clifty, adj. Clever, fleet ; ap- 
plied to a horse of light make and good 
action, Selkirks. 

ProbaVdy from Teut. I/yr-cw, A.-S. c.leqfdany 

findere ; as its flcctness may be attributed to its length 
of limb. 

CLIFTIE, adj, AjppHed to fuel, which is 
easily kindled and burns briskly, Clydes. 

Cltftiness, 8 , The quality of being easily 
kindled, including that of burning brightly, 
ibid. 

Perhaps from A.-S. klyfty a fissure ; because what is 
easily cloven, or has many fissures, is more apt to 
kindle and blaze than solid wood. 

To CLIMP, V, a. To hook, to take hold of 
suddenly ; as, “ He climpit his arm in mine,"’ 
Fife. 

Teut. harjjagine apprehendere, — ^prehen- 

dere, compagmare, conjungerc ; Itilian. KlampCy in 
like manner, denotes a hook or grappling-iron. 

To Climp up^ V, a. To catch up by a quick 
movement, Fife. Hence, 

Climpy, adj. A climpy creature, applied to 
one disposed to purloin, ibid. 

To Climp, v. n. To limp, to halt, Ettr. For. 

The only word that I have met with, which seems 
to have the slightest affinity, is Jsl. klumf-a, spaamo 
sinico laborare. 


To CLINCH, Clynscu, v. n. To limp, to 
walk lamely, S. 

The tothir part lamed dynschiSy and makis hir byde, 

In loupls thrawin, and lynkis of hir hyde. 

Doug. Virgily 137. 1. 

This seems radically the same with Su.-G. Hak-ay 
claudicare. I know not if Isl. hleck-istUy damnum 
datur, laosio accidit, be allied. 

CLiNcir, s. A halt, S. 

Wi’ yowlin’ dinch aul’ Jeuuock ran, 

Wi' sa’r like ony brock. 

A. WiUon's Poemsy 1790, p. 201. 

* To CLING, V. n. To shrink through heat 
or drought, as vessels made with staves do, 
S. Synon. Geizen. 

“Some make covers like barrels, with iron-hoops 
around them : These covers cUmjy as we say, with the 
summer’s <lrought, then they driv’’e the hoops strait, 
which makes them tight again.” Maxwell’s Bee- 
master, p. 20. 

I’his is the original sense of A.-S. dingan; — marces- 
cere. Hence the phrase, fjedimgen trcoiVy a withered 
tree. 

CLING, s. The diarrhoea in sheep. Loth., 
Koxb. 

“ Ovis, morbo, the cling dicto, correpta, ftecca liquidas 
nigras ejecit, et confestim extenuata, morte occumbit.” 
Dr. Walker’s Ess. on Nat. Hist., p. 525. 

“Dysontexy, or Clingy Mr. Singers. — Breakshuach, 
or Clingy Mr. J. Hog.” Essays Highl. Soc., iii. 411. 

Perhaps from A.-S. cling-aiiy marccscere, “to pine, to 
cling or shrink up,” Somner; as expressive of the 
effect of the disease. 

“ Diarrhoea, or dingy or breakshaw, is a looseness, 
or violent pulsation, which sometimes seizes sheep 
after a hard winter, when they are too rashly put upon 
young succulent grass.” Agr. Surv. Peob.,q)* 401, 402. 

CLINK, 5. A smart stroke or blow, S. 

The yeomen, then, in haste soon lighted down ; 

The Urst miss’d not a dink out o’er his crown. 

Jlaviilton's WaHacCy p. 35. 

Teut. kHnckCy id. ; alapa, colaphus, Kilian. 

To CLINK, V, a, 1. To beat smartly, to 
strike with smart blows, Aberd, 

Tout, klinckcy alapa, colaphus. 

2. To unite two pieces of metal by hammering, 

S. 

Dan. klink-eTy id. from klinkey lamina. 

3. To clasp, Aberd. 

She coft frae this wild tinkler core, 

For new, a trencher clinkit. 

Tarraa's Poems, p. 93. 

4. Used improperly, as signifying to mend, 
patch, or join ; in reference to dress, Ang. 

A pair of grey hoggera well clinked benow. 

Boss's Rocky &c. V. Brnew. 

5. To clink a nail, ^^to bend the point of a 
nail in tlie other side ; ” synon, with E. 
clinch. 

Belg. klhik-en, “to fasten with nails, to clinch,” 
Sewel. Hence, 

Clinket, ‘‘Struck;” Gl. Antiq. South 

of S. 
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Clink-nail, s. A nail that is clinched, ibid. 

To CLINK, V. a. To propagate scandal, 
Upp. Lanarks. 

To Clink, v. n. To fly as a rumour. It gaed 
clinkin through the town, S. The report 
spread rapidly. 

Clinic, 5 . A woman who acts the part of a 
tale-bearer, Lanarks. 

Clinker, s. A tell-tale, ibid. 

I hesitate whether to view Belg. klmk-eti^ to moke a 
tingling sound, as the oriffin. 'Ine n. v. sooma inti- 
mately allied. Klikk-ea, Tiowcver, signifies to tell 
again, and klikker, an informer ; Sewel. 

CLINK, 8. Money ; a cant term, S. 

I doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 

Because ye liae the name o’ dinky 

That ye can please mo at wink, 

Whcno’or ye like to try. 

Bums, iv. 286. 

As lang’a I live, I'll laugh ay fan I think 
Wi’ what a waefu’ phiz nc twinn’d his 
* Shirrefs* Poerns, p. 36. 

It imdoubtedly receives this designation from the 
sound. Teut. klinck-en, tinnire. 

To CLINK, V. a. Used in different senses, 
with different prepositions; but conveying 
the general idea of alertness in manual 
opration, S. To Clink on. 

A creel lx)ut fou of muckle steina 
Tliey clinked an his hack. 

Ramsay^s PoemSy i. 275. 

To Clink up, v, a. To seize any object 
quickly and forcibly, S. 

If not radically the same with the v. deik, with n 
inserted ; allie<l perhaps to Dan. lencke, a chain, a link, 
q. gdmeke. It seems to suggest the idea of hastily 
laying hold of, or* lifting up, by means of a hook or 
chain. 

CLINKERS, 8. pi. Broken pieces of rock; 
Upp. Lanarks.; apparently from the sound. 

CLINKUMBELL, a. A cant term for a 
bellman ; from the clinking noise he makes, 

S. O. 

Now Clinkumbdly wi’ rattlin tow, 

Begins to jow an’ croon. 

Rums, liL 88. 

CLINT, 8. 1. A hard or flinty rock, South 

of S., Loth. 

— “The Germaine sea winning the selfe an eiitres 
betwixt liigh dints,** Descr. Kingdoms of Scotlande. 

— Tho passage and stremos ar sa stark. 

Quhare I have salit. full of cnig and clinty 
^ That ruddir and takillis of my.schip ar tint. 

' BellendeiVs T. Liviusy Prol. 

2. Any pretty large stone, of a hard kind, S. A. 

3. The designation given to a rough, coarse 
stone, always first thrown off in curling^ as 
being most likely to keep its place on the 
ice, Clydes., Gall. 


Montgom’ry, mettlefu’ an’ fain, 

A rackless stroke did draw ; 

But miss'd bis aim, and ’gainst the herdf* 

Dang frae his dint a flaw. « 

Davuison*8 Seasons^ p. 166. Hence, 

4. Clints, pi. Limited to the shelves at the 
side of a river, Clydes. 

Clinter, 8, The player of a dint in curling, 
ibid. 

Clinty, Clynty, adj. Stony, Loth. 

On raggit rolkis of hard harsk quhyn stane, 

With frosyn frontis cold clynty clewis schane, 

JDouy. Virgil y 2W. 45. 

Nane but tho clinty craigs and acrogy briers 
Were witnessea of a’ his granes and tears. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 8. 

Rudd, conjectures, q. dinky, from dink, “because 
hard thin^ mve a louder sound or clink ; or clinty for 
flinty** Sil>D. is not much nearer tho mark, when he 
derives it from A.-S. dmt, metallum, massa. It is 
tho same with 8u.-G. klint, scopulus, vertex montis 
excelsioris. This exactly corresponds with the descrip- 
tion given by Douglas. It is also written klett, lal. 
klettur, Ihro observes that in Su.-G. n is often substi- 
tuted for a double consonant. He considers Gr. 
kXitvs, clivus, as the root. 

CLIP, 8. A colt or filly, a foal; Aberd. 
A colt that is a year old, Buchan. 

This term resembles both Celt, and Goth. For 
Gael. cUohog denotes a colt, from which clip might lx? 
abbrenated ; and Teut. klepper, is a palfrey, an ambling 
horse ; Sonipes, asturco, cquus gradarius ; KiUan. 
Ihre observes that Su.-<j. klippare denotes a smaller 
kind of horse. He derives the name from klipp-a, 
tondero ; because horses of this description were wont 
to have their manes clipiml. The most i)robable origin 
assigned by Wachter is Isl. klif, tho load or package 
which was bound on a horse’s back by means of a 
pack-saddle. 

CLIP, 8. Probably an appellation borrowed 
from a sheep newly shorn or dipped, 

Quo'l scho, My clip, my unspayand lam, 

With mither’s milk yet in your gam. 

Mvergree7i, ii. 20, st, 6. 

To CLIP, Clyt, V. a. 1. To embrace. 

And hastily, by bothe armes tueyne 
I was araisit up into the aire. 

Clippit in a cloude of crystal! clere and faire. 

King's Quair, hi. 2. 

2. To lay hold of in a forcible manner. 

The happy goishalk, we se, 

From the mcht of ane rolkis pynnakll hie, 

With swift wiiigis persewis woundersare 
The silly dow hcich yp in the are, 

Qubam fynaly he cUppis at the last. 

And loukit in his punais saris fast. 

Doug. Virgil, 390. 40. 

3. To grapple in a sea-fight. 

^ ^ , and off thaim past. 

Wallace, ix. 147. MS. 

A.-S. dipp-an, clypp-ian, hecUpp-an, to embrace. 

Clepe, clyppe, id., O. E. “I ckpe a boute the necke ; 
Jaccolle Falsgr. B. iii. F. 189, a. “I clyppe, I take 
in myue armes Ibid., b. Hence, 
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Clips, Clippys, a. pi. 1. Grappling-irons, 
used Ml a sea-fight, for keeping two vessels 
close together. 

Athir othlr festynyt with clijoms keyn : 

A cruell cowntyr thar was on ship biird seyn. 

iraWacc, X. 855. MS. 

2. An instrument for lifting a pot by its hooUy 
or ears ; also, for carrying a barrel between 
two persons. It consists or two pieces of iron, 
of an elliptic form, conjoined; or of two 
chains, each having a hook at the end, S. 

May be your pot may need my ” Ramsay’s S. 
Prov., p. 52. 

It is also used in relation to a rjirdle, 

‘*It is suspended over the fire by a jointed iron arch, 
with three legs called the the ends of the legs of 
which are hooked, to hold fast the girdle. The dipa is 
linked on a hook at the end of a chain, called the 
crook ” Pemieouick’s Descr. Tweedd. Note, p. 85. 

3. Hooks for catching hold of fish. S. B. 

Among the rocks, long iron hooks, here called 
dipsy are used for catching the fish. P. Edciikcillie, 
Moray, Statist. Acc., vii. 557. 

4. A wooden instrument for pulling thistles 
out of standing corn,” Ayrs. Gl. Picken. 

To CLYPE, V, n. 1. To be loquacious, to 
tattle, to prate, Roxb., Aberd., Ayrs, 

2. To act as a telltale, Aberd. 

“To dypey i.e, talk freely Ayrs. Gl. Surv., p. 691. 

The same with chpy but more nearly resembling 
A.-S. dyp-iany loqui. Hence, 

Clype, s. A telltale, Lotli. ; always applied 
to a female, Clydes. 

Clyper, 8. A telltale ; used more generally, 
as applied to either sex, ibid. 

Clypte, 8, A loquacious female, ibid. V, 
Clippie, and Clepie. 

Clypie, adj, 1. Loquacious, Loth. 

2. Addicted to tattling, ibid. V. Clep, v. 

Clypes, Clips, s. pL Stories, falsehoods, 
Ayrs. 

To CLYPE, e. n. To fall, Buchan, Meams. 

As to the fire he stottit tliro’, 

The gutters dypin frae him ; 

Aul’ Luckie, sittin near the lowe, 

A Bhirrameer she gae him* 

Tmrat's PoernSy p. 69. 

Allied perhaps, notwithstanding the change of the 
vowel, to Teut. klopp-euy pulsore, ferire ; or, as the 
word may have originated from the sound made in fall- 
ing, from klipp-etiy sonare, resonare. Cloity or ClytCy is 
the term more generally used, S. 

Clype, s. A fall, ibid. 

Clypock, 8. A fall. Fee gHe thee a clypocky • 
I will make you fall ; Ayrs. V. Clebpie, 


To CLYPE, V. n. To act as a drudge, Aberd. 

Isl. kl\f-iay sarcinas imponere, q. to make a beast of 
bunleu of one ; klip-ay torquere, ilipay angustiae, 

Clype, s, A drudge, ibid. 

CLYPE, 8. An ugly, ill-shaped fellow ; as, 

Ye’re an ill-fai'^a clype^^ Mearns, Aberd. 

Quho bur it hot Bolgy ? 

Aud Clarus, tlie long dypCy 

Plnyit on a bag pypo. 

Colkeme SoWy F. I. v. 285. 

Isl. klippiy mossa, synon. with Dan, klumpy with 
which corresponds our S. dumpy applied to a clumsy 
fellow. 

CLIPFAST, s. An impudent girl,” Ayrs. 
GL Surv., p. 691. 

CLIPHOUSS, A house in which false 
money was to be condemned and cUppedy 
that it might be no longer current. 

— “ And quhaireuir thai apprehend fals money, to 
clip the samyn, and the doliuerar to tyne it.— And that 
diphoussis be maid within evyry bnrcht quliair neid 
requiris.” Acts Ja. VI. 1567, Ed. 1814, p. 45. . 

CLIPPART, 8. A talkative woman. V. 

Clippie. 

CLIPPIE, 8. ‘‘Talkative woman;” Gl. 
Sibb. ; properly, one who has great volubility 
of tongue. 

It might seem allied to S. c/cp, and Tout, klrpny 
dleax, Iwpiax, gamdiis. But I susjxjot that it is 
rather a figurative designation from the K. v. dip ; as 
it is vulgarly said of sucdi a pei'son, “ She has a tongue 
that would dip clouts. ” " 

CLIPPYNET, 1. ‘^An impudent girl,” 
Ayrs. Gl. Surv., p. 691. 

2. A talkative woman ; synon. with Clippie, 
Lanarks. V. Clabu-piet. 

It may be observed that this nearly resembles Teut. 
kleppentery crotalus, homo loquax, sonora admodum et 
tinnula voce pronunoians ; Kiliau. 

I CLIPPING-TIME, ». The nick of time, S. 

“ I wad liked weel, just to hoe come in at the dip* 
ing-timey and gi’en him a lounder wi’ my pike-staif ; 
e wad hae ta’en it for a l^eunison frae some o’ the auld 
dead abbots.” Antiquary, ii. 170. 

This metaph. phrase might seem to bo apparently 
borrowed from sheep- shearing. Hence, to come ia 
dipping-tirm has been expl. “to come as opportunely 
as ho who visits a shepherd at shoep-sheanng time, 
when there is always mirth and good cheer.” Gl. 
Antiq. 

It may, however, signify “the time of call,” or when 
a person is called, from A. -S. dypingy vocatio, calling : 
whence dypungity calendao, a term which originatecl 
“from the calling of the people of Rome together on 
the first day of every moneth, to acquaint them with 
the holidayes to come in that whole moneth, and to 
direct them what was to be done in point of religion 
Somner. 

CLIPPS, Cltppes, 8, An eclipse. 

Quhen scho wes crabbit, the Rone thold clim. 

liannatynid's Poems y 1/4. st. 6. 
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Hit ar the clijypts of the soil I herd a clerk say. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Oai.y 1 . 8 . 

Oorr. from Lat. edipsh^ id. Chaucer has cUpsy^ 
which Tyrwhitt renders, as if eclipsed.*’ 

Clips, pres, v. Suffers an eclipse. 

“The soiine is maid obscure til vs qiihen it cUpSy be 
cause the vmbre and sclmddou of the bak of the mune 
is botuix vs and the soune.” Compl. S., p. 87. 

O. E. id. **Clyppe8 [Fr.], cclypse, rccouaao do soleil 
Palsgr. B. ii. F. t 

CLIPS, 8. pL “ Shears;” Gl. Burns, S. O. 

A bonnier flesh ne’er cross’d the clips 
Tlian Mailie’s dead. 

BimiSy iii. 82. 

Isl. hlipp~ur^ id., forficos ; hJipp-a, tondere. 

CLIP-SHEARS, 5. The name given to the 
oar-wig, Loth., Fife ; apparently from the 
form of its feelers, as having some resem- 
blance to a pair of or scissors. 

CLYRE, s. 1. clyre in meat/’ a gland, 
S. Teut. hliercy id. 

2. “ He has nae chjres in his heart,” he is an 
honest upright man, Clydes. 

3. Clyres in pi., diseased glands in cattle ; as, 
“ My cow dee’t i’ the clyres fernyear,” S. A. 
V. Clyers. 

4. It is also used figuratively. “ To leave no 
hlyres in one’s breast,” to go to the bottom of 
any quarrel or grudge, S. 

Clyred, adj. Having tumours in the flesh. 
The allusion is to a horse. 

up start a priest and his hug head claws, 

Whose conscience was but yet in dead thraws. 

And did not cease to cave and pant, 

While clyred back was prickt and gald. 

Vleland's PoemSj p. 60. 

To CLISH, V, a. Expl. as signifying to re- 
peat an idle story, Fife.; hence the s. Clish-- 
clash has been derived, the repetition or 
tattling of stories of this description, S. 

CLISH-CLASII, 8. Idle discourse, bandied 
backwards and forwards, S.; apparently a re- 
duplication of clashy q. v. 

Clish-ma-claver, 8. Idle discourse, silly talk, 

S. ; a low word. 

This method’s ever thought the braver, 

Than either cuffs, or clim-ma-claver, 

Ramsay's Works, i. 444. 
Wliat further cUshmaclax^er might been said, 

What bloody wars, if sprites had blood to shed, 

No man can tell 

Burns, iii, 59. 

To Clishmaclaver, r. n. To be engaged in 
idle discourse, Ayrs. 

— “It’s no right o’ you, sir, to keep me clishma- 
clattering when 1 should be taking my pick, that the 
master’s wark inayua gae by.” Sir A. Wylie, i. 109. 

To CliYTE, v. w. To fall heavily, Loth. 


ClYte, 8, A hard or heavy fall, ibid. 

Clytie, 8, A diminutive from ClptCy gene- 
rally applied to the fall of a child, ibid. V. 
Cloit, V, and s, 

CLYTE, Klyte, adj. Splay-footed, Roxb. 

CLYTRIE, 8. Filth, offscourings, S. Hence, 

Clytrie-maid, 8 . A female servant employed 
in carrying off filth or refuse. Loth. 

From a Flesh-market closo-head a clyiric‘nutid came, 

And a pitcher with blood she did carry. 

Q. Wilson's Coll, of Sotigs, p. 66. V. Cloitrr. 

A. Bor. cluttert is expl. “in heaps;” Grose. 

GLITTER-CLATTER, 8. IcUe talk, bandied 
backwards and forwards, S. 

Upstart another with a smile, 

And said, my Lord, shall all your while 
Be spent in idle clitUir-datter 
And waving lingers in the water ? 

CUland's Poems, p. 103. 

■ ITius, after meikle clitter-clatter, 

James fimd he cou’dna moiid the matter. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 623. 

V. Clatter, s. and v, 

Clitter-clatter, n. With quick and 
rattling sounds, Dumfr. 

' Tat, tat, a rat-tat, dittcr datter, 

Gun after gun play’d blitter blatter. 

Mnyne's Siller Qun, p, 91. 

CLIVACE, 8 , A hook for catcliing the bucket 
in wliich coals are drawn up from the pit, 
Loth. 

1 CLIVVIE, 8. 1. A cleft in the branch of a 
tree, Banffs. ; sometimes also, a branch. 

2. An artificial cleft in a piece of wood, for 
holding a rush-light, ibid. 

Evidently from Su. -G. kli/to~a, to cleave. 

CLO A, 8. Coarse woollen cloth. Isle of Skye. 

“A sort of coarse woolen cloth called cfoa, or cetddoes, 
the manufacture of thoir wives, made into short jackets 
and trowsers, is the common dress of the men,” Stat. 
Acc., xvi. 160. 

Gael. clOf raw cloth. 

I [CLOBBER, Clabbee, «. Mud, clay, dirt, 
synon. Glaur, Ayrs.] 

Clobbebhot, s. a dirty walker, one who in 
walking clogs himself with mire, Ayrs. 

[Clobbeby, Clabbeey, adj. Dirty, muddy, 
Ayrs.] 

Gael. clabaVf clay, dirt, filth. 

CLOCK V. Close. 

' To CLOCH, Clogh, Clough, (guttA v, n. 
To cough frequently and feebly, Loth. ; 
obviously from a common origin with 
Clocher, 
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CLOCHARET, Clochret, s. Tho 

Stone-Chatter, S. Motacilla rubicola, Linn. 

“The curlew or whaap, and clocharet are summer 
birds.” P. Caputh, Perths. Statist. Acc., ix. 490. Gael. 
doichran, id,, from cloich, a stone, and perhaps rann, a 

This is one of the birds, in whose natural history, as 
related by the vul^jar, we perceive the traces of ancient 
superstition. It is believed in the N. of S. that tho 
toad covers the eg^s of this bird during its absence from 
the nest. Some, indeed, assert that the toad hatches 
tho young stone-chatter. 

To CLO CHER, (gutt.) v, n. To cough fre- 
quently,^ with a Targe clefluxion of phlegm, 
and copious expectoration, S. 

It is used in this manner, ‘ * A silly auld clocherin 

. body,” 8. 

Gael, clocharf wheesing in the throat ; Shaw. 

To CLOCK, Clok, v. w. 1. To cluck, to call 
chickens together. 

— To gif the bak and lie — 

Soho him constrains, and to pyk him thonce ; 

Hir binlis syne clokand scho sekis on raw ; 

And all affrayit dois thame samyn draw. 

Dou ,< j . Virgil ^ 458. 2. 

“ Ileo clockes to thame, as a hen dois to her chickens, 
to gather thamo vnder the wings of his infinite inercie.” 
Bruce’s Senn. on the Sacr., E. 7. a. 

A,-S. clocc^auy Tout, klock-en^ glocirc. 

2. To hatch, to sit on eggs, S. 

This is the modern sense. Hence the Prov. “ Ye’re 
sae keen of the docking^ you’ll die in tlie nest Ram- 
say’s S. Proverbs, p. 85: “spoken to those who arc 
fond of any new place Kelly. It is also said to one 
who, from whatever cause, is very sedentary : “You 
sit like a clocking hen,” S. 

It seems doubtful, whether this bo merely an oblique 
sense of the v., because of the clucking or cackling 
noise made by a hen, when she rises from her eggs j or 
radically different, as immediately allied to Su.-G. 
klaeck-ay to hatch. 

Clock, Cluck, s. The cry or noise made by 
liens when tliey wish to sit on eggs, for the 
purpose of hatching, Roxb. 

Clock ER, 5. A hen sitting on eggs, S. B. 

— Crib some docker's chuckie brood. 

Tarras's Poenis. V. Chap yont. 

Clocking, 5. 1. The act of hatching, S. 

2. Transferred to a young female, who is light- 
headed, and rather wanton in her carriage. 
Of such a one it is sometimes said, It were 
an amows to gio her a gude doukin’ in the 
water, to put the clockitC frao her,*^ Angus. 

Clockinc-hen, 8. 1. A hen sitting on eggs, 

S. ^ A. -Bor, id,, expl. by Grose, “ a hen 
desirous of sitting to hatch her eggs.” 
Clucking is also used in the same sense, A. 
Bor. ’ 

2. A cant phrase for a woman past the time of 
childbearing, S. Thus, if a bachelor bo 
joked with a young woman, the answer fre- 


quently given is ; 
for a clocking henP 


Na, na ; if I marry, I’m 


The reason of this peculiar use of the word, which 
seems at variance with that mentioned above, is said 
to be, that a hen never begins to hatch till she has 
mven over laying, in as far at least as her present 
lochter is concerned. 


* CLOCK, 8, This may be viewed as the 
generic name for the different species of 
beetles, S. Golachy synon. S. B. 

It is a strange whim of Sibbald’s, that tho beetle is 
“so called from its shining like a bell ; Sax. clucga. 
Tout, klockcf oampana,” Gl. If he would have a Goth, 
origin, Sw. klock~a might have supplied him. For this 
signifies an earwig ; Seren. V. Golach, 


CLOCK-BEE, 8. A species of beetle ; also 
called the fleeing golachy S. B.; from E. clock, 
a beetle, and becy because it flies. 

In Sw. the earwig is called klocka» 

Clock-leudie, 8 . The Lady-bird, S. O. 

“Gin doefleddiea and bumbecs, wi’ prins in their 
doups, bo science, at wcel there’s an abundance o* that 
at the Garden of Plants.” The Steam-Boat, p. 293. 

“It is a dokdeddy in her scarlet cardinal.” Spae- 
wife, ii. 7. V. LANOiiKS. 


CLOCKIEDO W, Clokie-doo, s. The pearl 
oyster, found in rivers, Ayrs., Upp, Clydes.; 
synon. Ilorse-musseL 

“An officer — brought five shells of dokie-doos, or 
burn-foot mussels, for in those days there were no 
spoons among the CeUa.” Spaewife, i. 99. 

This seems to ’ <<> merely a cant term. 

CLOCKS, Cloukh, s, jyl. The refuse of 
OTain, remaining in the riddle after sifting, 
Koxb. 


Isl. kluka, cumulus minor ; the term being applied 
to the sniaU lieap of coarse ^rain left in the centre of 
the riddle in the process of sifting. 

OLOCKSIE, adj. Vivacious, Lanarks. 

Teut. kloeck, kloeck-ainnig, alacris; kluchtigh, festivus, 
lepidus, from kltichte, ludicrum, res jocularis. 

CLOD, 5 , A clew ; as, ‘‘ a clod of yam,” 
Dumfr. 

Isl. kloety globus, sphaera. 

* To CLOD, V, a. In E. this v, signifies to 
pelt with clods,” Johns. In the South of S. 
it signifies to throw forcibly, most probably 
as one throws a clod. 

“So, sir, she grippit him, and dodded him like a 
stane from the sling ower the craigs of Warroch-head.” 
Guy Mannering, i, 188. 

“ Fule-body ! if I meant yo wrang, could na I dod 
ye ower that craig ?” Ibid., iii. 128. 

To CLOD, V. a. To Clod Tandy (o free it from 
clodsy S. 

“The ground after sowing should be well dodded.'" 
Agr. Surv. Ai-gylls., p. 102. 

“ Immediately after sowing, the ground must be well 
harrowed, dodded, and cleaned from all obstructions to 
the equal sowing and growing of the lint. ” Maxwell’s 
Sel. Trans., p. 323. 
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CLOD, 8. A flat kind of loaf, made of coarse 
wheaten flour, and sometimes of the flour of 
pease, S. 

Nor wad he wish o’er gentle fare, 

Or dainties that are scarce and rare ; 

Could he get clodi and SoiUer's braridyf 
• Enough o’ that wad please i>oor Midy. 

Shii'Tf^a' PoeynSf p. 245. 

“ Half-i)enny loaf of coarse flour,” N. 

Clods, s, pL Small raised loaves, made of 
coarse flour, of which three were sold for 
five farthings. They have disappeared with 
the Lugget rows. 

Apparently denominated from its form, as resembling 
a cloa of em^h. Tout, klotte^ massa, gleba, globus 
terrae. 

Cog o’ brose an’ cutty spoon 
Is a’ our cottar childer’s boon, 

Wha thro’ the week, till Sunday’s speal, 

Toil for pease-ciods and guid lang kail. 

Ferg^mson'a Poe7nSf xi. 79. 

SuTOu’s-CLOD, 8 . A kind of bread used in 
Selkirks, 

Like horse-potatoes, Sutor's-clods 
In Selkirk town wore rife ; 

O’ flour baked, brown, and rough as sods. 

By ilka siitor’s wife, LirUouri Green, p. 8. 

**SuloPa Gloria are a kind of coarse brown wheaten 
bread, leavened, and surrounded with a thick crust, 
like lumps of earth.” N. ibid. 

CLOD-MELL, s. A large mallet for break- 
ing the clods of the field, especially on clayey 
ground, before harrowing it, Bei*w., Aberd. 

“The roller is often applied to land under a crop of 
.beans, even after they are considerably above ground, 
to break the clods. This operation used formerly to 
be done much more expensively by hand with clod melh, 
or wooden mallets, on all cloddy land.” Agr. Surv, 
Berw., p. xxxii. 

CLOFF, 8. 1. A fissure of any kind* 

2. What is otherwise, S., called the cleaving^ ' 

Lat. intercapedo. i 

Consider gif thair cloffi>$ bin dene. 

Lyndaay's Warkis, 1692, On Syde Taillia, p. 308. 

It seems to be used os equivalent to anita, Watson’s 
Coll., iii. 3. I 

3. A cleft between adjacent hills, Loth. 

4. The cleft of a tree, or that part of it where 
the branches separate from each other, Loth. 

Isl. hlof, Su.-G. kloffwa, Alem. chloho, Genu, klohm, 
a Assure of any kind. A.-S. cleof-an, Isl. kliuf-a, Alcm. 
claub-an, Belg. klov-en, Su.-G. hly/w-a, to cleave. 

CLOFFIN, s. The act of sitting idly by the 
fire, Koiiib. 

IM. klof-a, femora distendere, q. to stretch out the 
limbs ; or C. A daf, aegrotus, choyf, clefyd, morbus. | 

CLOFFIN, 8. The noise made by the mo- 
tion of a shoe that is down in the heel, or by 
the shoe of a horse when loose, Roxb. 

P^. acloMn and acliffin in Ayrs. 

PerhaiM from the soimd su^esting the idea of a 
fissure, 8U.-G. klqfwa, fissura, fmm ktyfim, rimari. 


CLOG, Cloggb, 8. A small, short loc, 
short cut of a tree, a thick piece of tinm 

“In the north seas of Scotland, are great cloggea of 
timber founde, in the which are marvellouslie ingender- 
ed a sort of geese, called Claik-geese.” Descr. of the 
Kingdoms ofScotlande. 

CLOGGAND, $. A portion of pasture- 
ground, whether eommonty or enclosed, in 
which sheep or cattle have been accustomed 
to feed, Orlc. 

— “ That it shall not be lawsum to any m^, at any 
time of day, but especially after sun-setting and after 
sun-rising, to go through his neighbour’s ^ggemd or 
commonty with ano slieep-dog, except to be accompa- 
nied with two neighbours, famous witnesses.” Acts 
A. 1623, Barry’s Orkney, p. 467, 468. 

It has been suggested by some literary fiiends that 
Cloggand “may denote a limited piece of ground near 
a farm, where sheep or cattle are restraint from 
wandering by means of a clog, or piece of wood, attach- 
ed to their feet.” 

JBut as 1 am assured, on good authority, that clog- 
gand, with the limitation specified, is equivalent to 
pasture-ground, this explanj^on seems to be supported 
oy a phrase which I have met with in Su.-G. As in 
our own language, Clu, properly signifying the half of 
a hoof, is often used figuratively for the whole animal, 
similar is the use of Su.-G. kloef. Part© pro toto sumta 
msum animal ; quo sensu occurrit saepo in Tabulis 
Legiim antiquarum. Gaakloef om A;/oe/, West-G. Leg. 
c. 63, dicitur, quum promiscue pabcuutur omnium vilfi- 
corum armenta. Ilire, vo. Kloef, col. 1092. The 
Su.-G. phrase would be expressed in 8., to gae, or 
gang, clu for clu ; i.e. every one sending live stock in 
proportion to that of his neighbour. As gaang signi- 
nes walk, I am therefore disixised to think that CYoo- 
gand had onginally been kto*‘f -gaang, a cattle- walk, 
gang or raik, as we say in S. ; a place where all the 
cattle or sheep, belonging to certain grounds, were 
allowed to feed in common. We might even suppose 
the term to have been originally kloef -gaaende, from 
the part. pr. of Su.-G. gaa ; q, “the pL^e where the 
cattle are going. 

CLOICH, (gutt.), 8. A place of shelter, the 
cavity of a rock where one may elude a 
search ; given as synon, with Doo\ Ayrs, 
This is evidently the same with Cleuch. 

CLOIS, 8. A close, an alley, Aberd. Reg. A. 

1548, V. 20. Cloissy ibid., 1525. 

CLOIS, 8. Crown. 

He had him bring with him the sceptour vand, 

•[rhe collar picht with orient peirlea als, 

*rhat ache umquhile war about hir hals, 

Of gold also the clois, or double croun, 

Set full of precious stonys enniroun. 

JJoug. Virgil, 88. 48. 

For enniroun r. envyroun, as in oldest MS. In the 
other it is enveroun, Teut. kloa, globus ; Germ, kloaa, 
corpus rotundum, 

CLOYS, e. A cloister, Dou^ Teat, kluyse, 
clausura, locus clausus, L. B. elma. 

OLOIT, a. A clown, a stupid, inactive fellow, 

S. 

Teut. kloete, homo obtusus, hebes, Kilian. Isl. 
klote, homo nauci. Su.-G. kltUare, id. The original 
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idea xs» a inere log ; from Tout; kloeie^ a pole, a log, 
the trunk a tree. 

To CLOIT, V, w. !• To fall heavily, S. 

— -Wi’ a gird 
Upon my hum I fairly doited 
On the cald card. 

HmiUton^ Ramsay^s Poems^ ii. 386. 
This dress, with trews, our Bruce had on, 

When he met Ned, aboon the lone, 

Whare doughty carles laid well on. 

Ana faes the stoitod, 

Till life and saul and a’ was gone. 

Then down they cloUed, 

R, Galloway's Poems, p. 27. 

2. To squat down, Galloway. Chited, 
squatted down, sat down Gl. Davidson. 
Belg. klots-en, to beat with noise. 

Cloit, Cloyt, 8, A hard or heavy fall, S. 

— “ By treading on a bit of lemon’s skin, and her 
heels flying up, down she foil on her back, at full 
length, with a great cloyt . The Provost, p. 203. 

CLOYT, 8. ‘‘A heavy burden,” Ayrs. Gl. 

Surv., p. 691. 

Tout, kloet, globus ; contus, haata nautica ; kluyie^ 
gleba, massa ; clwl, vectura, sarcina. 


CLOIT, 8^ An afternoon’s nap, a siesta^ 
Kenfr.; as, I tak a cloit when I’m tired.” 

It has been supposed that this sense is given to the 
s. cloit, as properly signifying a hard or hcaA^ fall, q. 
**I tlirow myself down.” But I prefer tracing it to 
Gaol. Ir, colladh, sleep, rest. 


To CLOIT ER, V. n. To be engaged in dirty 
work, used equally in regard to what is moist, 

S. 


Tout, kladder-en, maculare. V. Clowtter, and 
Clytrie. 

Cloitery, 8, , 1. Work which is not only wet 
and nasty, but slimy, Loth., Mearas. 

2. Filth or offals of whatever kind ; generally 
conveying the idea of what is moist, or tends 
to defile one, S. Hence, 

Cloitery-market, 8, The market in Edin- 
burgh in wliich the offals of animals are sold. 

Cloitery-avife, 8, A woman whose work it 
is to remove filth or refuse, who cleans and 
sells offals, as tripe, &c., Loth. V. 
Clytrie. 


To CLOK, V. n. To cluck. V. Clock. 
CLOLLE, 8, Apparently, the skull. 

On the chef of the clolle, 

A pade iDik cm the polle : 

With eighen hoiked full holle, 

That gloed as the gledes. 

Sir iiawan and Sir Oal., i. 9. 

I find this conjecture confirmed by the testimony of 
C. B. writers. * ‘ Viol, the crown of the head, the scull, ” 
Owen ; Clol, pericranium, Davies ; Boxhom. 

Genn. kleuel, glomus, a dimin., says Wachter, from 
A.-S. cliwe, Bphaera. The chef qf the clollc thus seems 
to signify the higher part of the skull, or crown ; Fr. 
chef, the head. 


To OLOMPH, Clamph, v. n. To walk in a 
dull, heavy manner ; generally said of one 
whose shoes are too large, Ettr. For.; synon. 
Chff. V. Clamper up. 

CLOOK, s. A claw or talon, &c. V. 

Cleuck. 

CLOOR, 8. A tumour. V. Clour. ^ 

CLOOT, 8. The same with Clute. 

— “ The thieves, the harrying thieves ! not a cloot, 
left of the hail hirsel !” Monastery, i. 116. 

CLOOTIE, Clutib, s. A ludicrous desig- 
nation given to the devil, rather too much 
in the stylo of those who say that there is 
neither angel nor spirit;” sometimes Auld 
Clootie^ S. O. Mearns. 

— Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 

Burris, ili. 70 . 

— ** It’s a sair pity to see Clutie's ain augents ourgang 
the hail kintra this gate.” Saint Patrick, i. 221. 

Most probably from Cloot, a hoof, in consequence of 
the vulgar idea that the devil appears with cloven feet. 
It would seem strange that this should be viewed as a 
distinguishing character of the impure spirit, as we 
know that they were unclean beasts that parted not the 
hoof ; <lid we not also know that the Fawns and Satyrs 
of antiquity were always represented with cloven feet. 
V. Clute. 

CLORT, 8. 1. Any miry or soft substance, 

especially that which is adhesive and conta- 
minating, S. B, 

** Clorty a lump of soft clay, mire, leaven, aariy thing 
that sticks to and defiles what it is thrown upon.” 
Gl. Suiw, Naim. Y. Clabt, v . 

2. The thick bannocks baked for the use of the 
peasantry are denominated Clorts^ Buchan. 
Hence, 

To Clout, v. a. To clort on, to prepare bread 
of this description, ibid. 

— Fill the stoup, to gar them jink. 

An’ on the bannocks clort. 

T arras' 8 Poems, p. 73. 

Clorty, adj. Dirty. V. Clarty. 

CLOSE, 8. 1. A passage, an entry, S. cloce, 

Doug. 

“The ridge of this hill forms a continued and very 
magnificent street. From its sides, lanes and alleys, 
which are here called wyniis and closes, extend hke 
slanting ribs.” Amot’s Iiist. Edin., p. 233. 

2. An area before a house, Roxb. 

3. A court-yard beside a farm house in which 
cattle arc fed, and where straw, &c., is de- 
posited,* S. 

4. An enclosure, a place fenced in. 

“That na man hwnt, schut, nor sla dere nor rais in 
wthcris closis nor parkis,”&c. ParL Ja. III., A. 1474, 
Acts Ed. 1814, p. 107. 

It seems originally to have signified a blind alley ; 
Belg. kluyse, clausura. 

H3 
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Close-head, s. The entry of a blind alley, S. 

“As for the neatness of your parts, Bartley, the 
folk in the close-neud maun ken mair about them than 
I do, if they mak sic a report about them.” Heart M. 
Loth. i. 111. 

* CLOSE, adth Constantly, always, by a 
sli^t transition from the use of the term 
in JE,; as, ‘‘Do you ay get a present when 
^^u gang to SCO your auntie ?” Aye, close;'' 


CLOSE BED, a hind of wooden bed, still 
much used in the houses of the peasantry, S. 
V. Box-bed. 

“The close bed is a frame of wood, 6 feet high, 6 feet 
long, and 4 feet broad. In an house of 15 feet in 
width, two of them set lengthwise across the house, 
the one touching the front, the other the back walls, 
an entry or passage, of three feet in width, is left be- 
twixt the beds. To form an idea of a dose-bed^ wo 
may suppose it like a square-formed upright curtain- 
bed, where the place of curtains is supplied by a 
roof, ends, and back of wooden deal, the front open- 
ing and shutting with wo(xlen doors, either hinged 
or sliding sidewise in grooves. The bottom, raised 
about 18 inches from the floor, is sparred.” Penne- 
cuik’s Tweedd. Ed. 1815, N. p. 821. 

CLOSEEVIE, Clozeevie, «. '^The haUl 
cloaeevie,” the whole collection, Clydes. 

CoiT. perhaps from some Fr. phrase, Closler, doseau^ 
an enclosure. The last syllable may be life ; q. all 
that are alive in the endosure. 

CLOSER, 8. The act of shutting up ; E. 
closure. 


— “All materis now ar to tak ane peaceable cloaer.” 
Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 334. 

CLOSERIS, Clousouris, s.pl. Inclosures, 


,uhrino and pi one 

About thare clousouris brayis with mony ane rare. 

Dqu^. Virgil^ 14. 60. 

Lat. claustra. 


CLOSERRIS, 8. pi. Perhaps, clasps, or 
hooks and eyes. 


“ Item, ane gown of blak taffatie, brodderit with sil- 
ver, lynit with martrik sabill, gamist with xviii dosser- 
ris, braid in the breist, quhyi; ennamelit, and sex but- 
tonis in ilk slcif, thrie uuikit, quhyt eimamelit.” In- 
ventories, A. 1M2, p. 80. 

As those doserrrvi are said to be enamelled, perhaps 
they were something like clasps, or hooks and eyes, q. 
keepers ; O. Fr. dosier^ L. B. closar-iuSf custos ; Du 
Cange. 

* CLOSET, 8. 1. A sewer. 


“ He drew mony closettia^ condittis, and sinkis fra the 
hight of the toun to the — low partis thairof, to purge 
the samin of all corrupcioun and filth.” Bellend. T. 
Liv., p. 70. 

All these words are used for explaining doacis, Lat. ; 
0. Fr. dusaUf caveme. 

2. A night-chair, Aberd. Reg, 

CLOSTER, 8. A cloister, S. 

— “And at the day and dait of thir presentis per- 
tanis to quhatsumevir abbay, convent, closler quhat- 
sumeuir,” &o. Acts Ja. VI., 1587y £d. 1814, p. 431. 
Fr. clostier^ id. 


To CLOTCH, V. a. and n. As Clatchj q .v. 
Aberd. ^ ' 

CLOTCII, 8. 1. ‘‘ A worn out cart shaking 
to pieces, or any other machine almost use- 
less S. B. Gl. Surv. Nairn. 

2. “A person with a broken constitution;” 
ibid. 

This is evidently the same with Clalcht q. v. 

3. A bungler, Aberd. 

CLOUYS, s.p/. Claws. 

Thare Capitane, this ilk strang Aventyne, 

Walkis on fute, his body wymplit in 
Ane ftdloun lm.stuou8 and grete lyoun skyn, 

Terribil and rouch with lockerand tatty haris, 
llie quhitc tuskis, the hede, and douys thare is. 

Doug. Virgily 232. 3. 

Su.-G. klaa^ pron. hlo, a claw. 

To CLOUK, V. a. To cluck as a hen, Clydes. 
V. Clock, Clok, v. 

CLOUP, 8. A quick bend in a stick, Diimfr. 

Cloupie, s . a walking-staff, having the head 
bent in a semicircular form, ibid.; synon. 
Crummie-sta ff. 

C. B. clopa^ a club, or knob, clwpa, a club at the end 
of a stick ; Teut. kluppely stipes, fustis, baculus, clava. 

Cloupit, part. adj. Having the head bent in 
a semicircular form ; applied to a walking- 
staff, ibid. 

To CLOUR, Clowr, v. a. 1. To cause a 
tumour, S. 

Blyth to win aff sao wi' hale banes, 

Tho’ mony had clowr' d pows. 

Ramsay's Poenis, i. 260. V, WORRT-cow. 

Kamsay also uses unclour' d : — 

Be thy crown ay umlour'd in quarrel, 

Ibid.y ii. 340. 

2. To produce a dimple, S. 

Besides your targe, in battle keen, 

Bat little danger tholes, 

While mine wi’ mony a thudd is clowr'dy 
An’ thirl’d aair wi’ holes. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialecty p, 12. 
Perhaps transposed from Su.-G. kullray decidere cum 
impetu. Kuta signifies a bump. 

Clour, s. 1. A bump, a tumour, in conse- 
quence of a stroke or fall, S. 

Saint Petir hat her with a club, quhill a grete cUmr 
Rais in her held, becaus the wif yeid wrong. 

Pink S. P. Repr.y il. 142. 
All his head was full of clovjrs. 

Truth did so handle him. — 

Truth's TravelSy Pennecuik's PoemSy 1716, p. 94. 

2. A dint, or cavity, proceeding from a similar 
cause. For the term denotes the inequality 
of a surface, whether it be concave or convex. 

3. A stroke, Border. 

I hope, Sir, you are not hurt dangerously.’— * My 
head can stand a gay clour — nae thanks to them, 
though,’ ” Guy Mannering, ii. 29. 
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CLOUSE, Clush, 8. A sluice, S. 

“Aneilt the elayaris of Smoltis in mylndammia 
cloueiaf and be nettis, thoruis, and cruuis : It is statute 
and oi^anit, that the vnlaw thairof in tyino tocum be 
ten pund for the fiJrst tymo : Tlie aecund tyme, twentie 
puna : And the thrid tyme, tinsall of lyfe to the com- 
mittor.” Acts Ja. IV., 1503, c. 107. Edit. 1666, c. 
72, Murray. 

Fr. ec(u8et id.> Arm. clewz, a ditch. 

“That — William lord Rothuen — gert summondtho 
prouest, bailyeis, & consale of Perth tuiching the 
watter passagis & clousift of thar millis,” &c. Act, 
Dorn. Cone. A. 1493, p. 314. 

To CLOUT, a. To beat,” (Sir John Sin- 
clair’s Observ.) to strike ; properly with the 
hands, S. 

. — Baxter lads hae seal’d a vow 

To skolp and clout the guard. 

Fergusson's Poems, ii. 61. 

Teut. hlota-en, pulsare, pultare ; kloeie, a j)ole, contus, 
Kilian. Belg. klouw, signiiies a stroke ; klomv-en, 
to bang. 

Clout, s. 1. A cuff, a blow, S. It is used as 
a cant term, E. Grose’s Class. Diet. 

— Did Sandy hear yo, 

Ye wadua miss to get a clout, 

I ken he disna fear ye. 

Jiitson’s S. Songs, i. 183. 

Rob’s party caus’d a general route : 

Foul play or fair ; kl^, culT, and clout, &c. 

Maynt's Siller Gun, p. 74. 

2. It is used to denote a drubbing, a defeat. 

Weire gaun to gi’c the French a clout. 

They lang hue sought. 

Macaulay's Poems, p. 185. 

To Fa’ Clout, to fall, or come to the ground, 
with considerable force ; to come with a 
domsy synon., Fife. 

—Poor sklintin’ Goordie — 

Fell clout on his doup. 

MS, Poenu | 

[CLOUT, 8. 1. Apiece of cloth; as, “He has 
scarce a clout to cover him.” 

2. A patch, a rag. 

This is a Celtic word, and in the pi. generally means 
rags: it is so used by Alex. Wilson in his Second 
Epistle to Mr. James Dobie ; — 

Thrang scartin’ cin’era up, an’ clouts. 

That r the aw.so lie hidden.] 

[To CLOUT, V. a. To patch, to mend. 

I’ll clout niy .Tohnnie'a grey breeks, 

For a’ the ill he’s done me yet. 

Song, Johnnie's Grey Breeks. 

This V. is also used by Burns in “The Jolly . 
Beggars 

To go and clout the caudron.] 

CLOVE, (of a mill) $. That which separates 
what are called the bridgeheads, S. Y. 
Cloff. 

Cloves, s. pL An instrument of wood, which 
closes like a vice, used by carpenters for 
holding their saws firm while they sharpen 
them, S. V. Cloff. 


To CLOW, v. a. To beat down ; used both 
literally and metaph., Galloway. 

Allied perhaps to Teut. klouw-en, radere unguibus ; 
Su.-G. klo-a, unguibus veluti fixis comprehendore, 
manum injicero, unguibus certare, from Iclo, a claw ; 
from the use of the nails in the broils of savages, or 
from that of the talons of a bird of prey. 

To CLOW, V. a. To eat or sup up greedily, 
Ettr. For. 

Can this term have been borrowed from the resem- 
blance of gluttons to ravenous birds ? V. preceding v. 

CLOW, Clowe, s. 1. The spice called a 
clove, S. 

“ Arornaticks, of cannel, cardamoms, clowes, ginger,” 
&c. St. Germain’s Royal Physician, p. 60. 

Fr. clou, id., as Johns, justly observes, from its 
similitude to a nail, 

2. Olio of the lamina of a head of garlick, S.; 
like clovcy E. 

3. The cforfi-gilliflower, Meams. 

CLOWE, s. A hollow between hills. 

Queno was I aomwile 

(iretter tlian Dame Oaynour, of garson, and golde,— 

Of castellis, of contreyes, of craggia, of clones. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Gal., L 12. 
This is the same with Ckugh, q. v., also Cloff. 

CLOWG, 8. A small bar of wood, fixed to 
a door-post or floor for the purpose of keep- 
ing the door closed. It is attached by a 
screw-nail through the middle, so that either 
end of the bar may bo turned round over 
the edge of the door; Renfrews. 

Most probably from E. clog, as denoting a hindrance. 

CLOWIS, s. pi. Small pieces of any thing 
of a round form ; hence compared to liail. 

Clmois of cleue maill 

Hoppit out as the haill. 

Oawan and Ool , , iii. 8. 

A.-S. cleow, Teut. klatiwe, khuwe, sphaera, anything 
round. 

CLO WIT, part. pa. Made of clews, woven.” 

Rudd. 

If ho refers to the following passage, it may rather 
signify plaited ; — 

Vnto him syne Eneas geuin has, — 

Anc habirgeouu of birnist mailyeia briclit. 

Wyth gold ouergilt, do wit thrinfald ful ticht. 

Doug. Virgil, 186. 21. 

Teut. klouwe, glomus. 

CLOWNS, 8. pi. Butterv^wt, an herb, 
Roxb, ; also called Sheep-roty q. v. 

To CLOWTTER, v. n. To work in a dirty 
way, or to perform dirty work, Fife; Clutter, 

, Ang, ; Ploiotter, Ayrs. 

The followi^ proclamation, which was lately made 
in a village in Fife, shews the mode in which the term 
is used : — 

“A’ ye wha hae been clowiterinU in the toun-bum, 
will gang perclair, an’ ’pear afore the Shirra and Pro- 
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fligate Rascal [the female crier had forgotten the proper 
designation, Procurator Fiscal] anent swoclin*^ thair 
clorty clouts i’ the bum.” V. Cloitkr. 

* CLUB, 8, 1. A stick crooked at the lower 

end, and prepared with much care, for the 
purpose 01 driving the bat in the game of 
Shinty^ S. 

2. Transferred to the instrument used in the 
more polished game of Golf; a Golf-y or 
Gouf-cluh, S. V . Golf. 

CLUBBER, V. Clibber. 

CLUBBISH, adj. Clumsy, heavy, and dis- 
proportionably made, Koxb. 

Su.-G. klubba, clava, E. dub ; or hluhb, nodus, a knot 
in a tree. 

CLUBBOCK, «. The spotted Blenny; a 
fish ; Blennius Gunnellus, Linn. 

‘‘Spotted blenny, or chhbock, Cadua Gunnellus.” 
Glasgow, Statist. Acc., V. 537. 

This is also called codlock. ‘ ‘ The following fish arc 
to be found in the harbour; sand-eels, elubbocks or cod- 
P. Kirkcudbright, ibid., xi. 13. 

CLUB-FITTIT, part. adj. Having the foot 
turned too much inward, as resembling a 
cluh^ Loth. 

CLUBSIDES YOU, a phrase used by boys 
at Shinny^ or Shinty, when a player strikes 
from the wrong hand, Aberd.; perhaps q. 

Use your club on the right side*^^ 

CLUDFAWER, s. A spurious child, Tev- 
iotd.; q. fallen from the clouds. 

CLUF, Cluif, 8. 1. A hoof, Rudd.j now 

I ironounced clu, S. B. Chives ; hoofs of 
lorses or cow, Cumb,” Ol. Grose. 

Su.-G, klofy ungula, quia bifida (Hire) ; from khjf’im^ 
to divide. 

2. A claw, Rudd. Teut. kluyvcy unguis. Isl. 
klof klaiif Sw. klow. V. Clouys. 

To CLUFF, V. a. To strike with the fist, to 
slap, to cuff, Roxb.; as, “ An’ ye dinna do 
what I bid you, I’ll duff yoxj^r lugs,” 

Cluff, s. A stroke of this description, a cuff; 
also expl. “a blow given with the open hand;” 
ibid. 

Sereniua renders “to go to cuflfs,” by Sw. harulklM- 
as. As, however, the E. v. to Cuff, also signifies “to 
strike with the talons,” Clvff may )>e allied to Teut. 
kluyve, nnrais. It may, indeed, have been retained 
from the Northumbrian Danes, Dan. klov^ denoting 
the “claw of a beast;” Wolff. Lat. colaph-us, a 
stroke. We may add Belg. klouw-en, to bang ; kloutv, 
^a stroke or blow ; most properly with the fist 

CLUKIS. V. Cleuck. 

CLUM, part Clomb or climbed, Roxb.; 
Clum, pret. 


High, high had Phoebus chim the lift. 

And reach’d his northern tour. 

A. jolt's PikmSt p. 64. 

CLUMMYN, part. pa. of Climb. 

Eneas the bank on hie 

Has duinmyriy wydo quharo behaldand the large sie. 

Doug. VirgUy 18. 89. 

CLUMP, 8. A heavy fellow, one who is in- 
active, S. ClumpSy idle, lazy, unhandy. 
Lincoln.” Gl. Grose. Clumps, a numskull ; 
ibid. Skinner. 

Germ. Su.-G. klumpy a mass ; Teut. klompey id, ; also, 
globus terrae, aynon. with klottSy whence E. dod. 

To CLUMSE, V. n. Expl. ^‘to die of thirst;” 
Shetl. 

This seems originally the same with Isl. klums-a^ 
spasmo sinico lal>orare ; Haldorson. This writer says, 
that it is especially applied to a horse, which cannot 
open its mouth Ixjcausc of some cramp. 

CLUNG, pard. pa. Empty ; applied to the 
stomach or belly, when one has fasted long, S. 

This man may beet the poet bare and dungy 
Tliat rarely has a shilling in his spung. 

liamsag's roemSy i. 353. 
Come Hcota, those that ancs upon a day 
GarM Allan Ramsay’s hungry heart strings play 
The merriest sangs that ever yet were sung ; 

Pity anes mair, for I’m out throw as dung / 

Ross's lleUnorp.y Tntrod. 

** Clung , — commonly used for any thing that is 
shrivelled or shrunk Gl. Grose. Cling is used by 
Sliakapeare, in Macbeth, with respect to famine, (V. 
.Johns.); and the part. pa. is rendered by Skinner, 
macio coiifectus, as common in his time. 

This is merely the part, of the E. v. dingy to dry up. 

To CLUNK, V, n. To emit a hollow and in- 
terrupted sound ; as that proceeding from 
any liquid confined in a cask, when shaken, 
if the cask bo not full, S. 

Isl. klunk-a, sono, G. Andr., p. 116. As Sw. klunk 
signifies a gulp ; and klunk-Uy to gulp ; it might pri- 
marily denote the sound made by the throat in swallow- 
ing a large drauglit. Indeed Dan. glunk is expl. “ the 
guggling of a narrow-mouthed pot or strait-necked 
bottle, when it is cmjiitying,” Wolff; which conveys 
almost the same idea with our word ; and Sw. klunk-Uy 
to guggle, ebulliendo strepitaro, Soren. vo. Ouggle, 
Gael, giiigy is rendered, “ the motion and noise of water 
confined in a vessel Shaw. 

Isl. klunk-Uy resonare, klunk-Vy resonautia cavitatis; 
Haldorson. Gael, gliong-arny a jingling noise, chink. 
Perhaps the term appears most in its primary form, 
without the insertion of the ambulatory letter n, in 
Teut. klock-euy souitum reddero, qualein angusti oris 
vaseulum solet ; Kiliau. 

CLUNK, 8. A draught. West Loth. Sw. 

klunky id. 

CLUNK, 8. The cry of a hen to her young, 
when she has found food for them, South of 
S.; Cluck, E. 

CLUNKER, 8. A tumor, a bump. Ang. 

He has a dunker on his croun. 

Like half an errack’s egg— and yon 
Undoubtedly is Duncan Drone. 

Piper of Peebles, p. 18. 
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CiiUNKERD, Clunkeht, fart. adj. Covered 
witW clunkers; applied to a road, or floor, * 
that is overlaid with clots of indurated dirt, 

S.B. 

CLUNKERS, s. fh Inequalities on the sur- 
face of the ground ; of a road, especially in 
•consequence of frost. It is also applied to 
dirt hardened in clots, so as to render a pave- 
ment or floor unequal, S. 

* ‘ Clmkers, Deep impression of a horse’s foot. ” 
Glouc. Gl. Grose. 

Germ, chinkern^ a knot or clod of dirt. Isl. hlake^ 
concelata gleba, glaciatuTii solum j G. Andr. Su.-G. id. 
“The roughness of the roads occasioned by frost after 
rainy weather,” Wideg. 

CLUPII, s. An idle, trifling creature, Roxb. 

CltjPHIN, part. pr. Clupldn about the fire^ 
spending time in an idle and slovenly way, 
ibid. 

This must be the same with Cloffin^ s. 1. 

CLUSHAN, Cow-CLUSUAN, s. The clung of 
a cow, as it drops in a small heap, Uumfr. 

Isl. klesfuing-Vy conglutinatio ; klessay litura, daubing 
or smearing; Su.-G. kUtifey congeries, V. Tusulach. 

CLUSIIET, s. 1. The udder of a cow, Roxb. 

Gael, cliath denotes the breast. But I can scarcely 
suppose that there is any aflinity. Shall wo view it as 
a (liininutive from 8. chnsey efushy Fr. ccluse ; as being 
the sluice whence that aliment flows which is the pri- 
mary support of life ? 

2. The stomach of a sow, Liddisdalc. 

Clushet, s. One who has the charge of a 

cow-liousc, Liddisd.; Byreman, synon., Roxb. 

• 

CLITT, 8. [Prob. for Clouts a cloth ; as 
needles were packed or made up in pieces 
of cloth.] 

“Ane clut of neddillis the price viij sh.” Abcrd. 
Reg. A. 1545, V. 19. 

Teut. khujtCy massa? 

[More prob. of Celt, origin. Gael, cludy a clout, a 
rag. In A.-S. we find duty but it is from the Celt,] 

CLUTE, 8. 1. The half of the hoof of any 

cloven-footed animal, S. 

Sax. good fat lambs, I sauM them ilka dutfiy 
At the West Port, and bought a winaomo flute. 

Ramsay’s PoeinSy IL 67. 

^^LaoiVy (Gael.) a hoof, or rather in the Scotch dialect, 
a clutey which signifies a single hoof of an animal that 
has the hoofs cloven.” P. Callander, Perths. Stat. 
Acc., xi. 612. N. 

This is used as synon. with clUy and seems to have 
been originally cli^ty q. the fissure or division, either 
from Genn. kliJ{fty id., iissura, or the A.-S. part. pa. 
chofedy fissus. V. Clue, 

2. The whole hoof, S. Hence the phrase, 

To TAK THE Cltjtb, to ruH off; applied to 
cattle, S. O. 


Wha kons but what the bits o’ brutes 
Sill’ I cam here, hao ta’en Ihdr clnteSy 
An' gane ilk livan ane a packin ? 

Pickens Poems y 1788, p. 65. 

3. Metaph. used for a single beast, S. 

“Let them send to him if they lost sao muckle os a 
single doot by thieving, and Rob engaged to get them 
again, or pay the value.” Rob Roy, ii. 287. 

CLUTIE, 8. A name given to the devil. V, 
Clootie. 

CLUTHER, 8. A heap, a crowd, Galloway. 

But, phiz and crack, upo’ the bent 
The Whigs cam on in duthers. 

Davklson’s Seasons y p. 20. 

Perhaps the phraseology given by Junius, as extrac- 
ted from an O.E. MS., may be viewed as parallel ; “A 
clomler of carles. A dowder of cats.” v. Dror., vo. 
Ckirre; and MS. Harl. ap. Book of St. Albans, Biogr. 
Not., p. 20. 

CLUTTERING, Doing any piece 

of business in an awkward and dirty way, 

S. B. 

This may be merely an oblique sense of the E. i>. 
clutter y which, although Johns, gives no etymon, is 
probably from Teut. kioier-eny klcuicr-my tuditare, pul- 
taro, pulsare crebro ictu ; Kilian. 

CO ACT, CoACTiT, part. pa. Forced, con- 
strained ; Lat. coact-us. 

“I think my Lordes exposition coact in that he will 
admit none to hauo broght forth the bread and wine, 
but Melchiaedcc allone.” Ressoning betuix Crosraguell 
and J. Knox, 1 . iiij. a. 

“ The said lord grantit and confessit in presens of 
my lord Governor,— vncompellit or coacCit, not of his 
awne fre will and for his singular wele, as he grantit in 
jugement, that the laiidis 8c barony of Kingoriio suld 
nocht be comprohendit in the saiil decrct of reduc- 
tioune, hot suld be haldin as excoptit,” &c. Acts 
Mary, 1542, Ed. 1814, p. 424. 

* COAL. 

So ample is the range of superstition that there is 
scarcely any object that it has not brought within its 
empire. A iiioce of coaly or cindtry bursting from the 
fire, is by many deemed a cci-tain presage, either of a 
purse, or of a coilin. It is, therefore sought for with 
the greatest assiduity, that its form may be scrutinized, 
and thus its language be ascertained. Jf it have a round 
indentation, it bespeaks a jiurse, and the receipt of 
money ere long. ilut if of an oblong form, ami of a 
shape resembling a coffin, — disease and death to some 
one of the family or company, Roxb. 

To GET A COAL ON OUe's FOOT, Or To SET 
onda FOOT ON A COAL, a phrase applied to 
one who unintentionally goes to lodge in a 
house, where the landlady is in such a state 
that his rest may be disturbed by the neces- 
sity of calling in obstetrical aid, Roxb. 

Perhaps this singular phrase is used in the same sense 
in whicli it is said that a person is humty when ho finds 
himself taken in in a bargain. 

A CAULD COAL TO BT.AW AT, a proverbial 
phrase still commonly used to denote any 
work that eventually is quite unprofitable, S. 
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“If I had no more to look to but your reports, I 
would have a cold coal to blow at. ” M, Bruce’s Lec- 
tures, p. 33. 

“ Indeed, if our Master were taking loving-kindness 
fi*om us, we would have a cold coal to blow at ; but he 
never takes that fi’om us, though he make the blood 
run over our heels.” Ibid., p. 44. 

In the laws of Iceland, kaldakol denotes a deserted 
habitation ; literally, Foci suspenaio peronuis ; G. 
Andr., vo. Kol^ p. 149. 

COAL-GUM, 8. The dust of coals, Clydes. 
V. Panwood. 

COAL - HOODIE, The Black - headed 
Bunting, Emberiza Schoeniclus, Linn., 
Meariis. 

COALS. To bring over the coals, to bring to 
a severe reckoning, S. 

But time that tries such proticks past, 
lirovght me out o'er th^ coals l‘u’ fast. 

I'orhes's /)oniinie l)ej)Os\l, p. 36. 

This phrase undoubtedly refei's, cither to the absurd 
appeal to the judfpnrut of (Jod^ in times of Popery, by 
causing one accused of a crime, purge himself ))y walk- 
ing through burning plougli-shares ; or to the still 
more ancient custom, apparently of Driiidioal origin, of 
making men or cattle pass through Baals fire. V. 
Bkltane. 

COAL-8TALK, 5. 1. A name given to the 

vegetable impressions found on stones in 
coal-mines ; q. the figure of sterns or stalks, 

S, 

“Those impressions abound in coal countries ; and | 
are, in many places, not improperly known by the 
name of Coal-stalk.*' Ure’s Hist. Biitherglon, p. 302. 

2. Extended, in its application, to the effects 
of recent vegetation, Stirlings. 

“This term [coal-stalk]^ however, is, in Campsie, 
Baldeniock, and some other places, ascribed to a re- 
cent vegetable root, that penetrates a considerable way 
in the earth ; and, in some few instances, even through 
the crevices of the free-stone itself.” Ibid. 

COALSTEALER RAKE, a thief, a vaga- 
bond, or one who rakes during night for the 
piu’pose of depredation, Roxb. 

It is sin|mlar that Johns, should trace E. rakCy a 
loose, disorderly fellow, to Fr. racaille^ the rabble, or 
Dutch rekef a worthless cur; when it is evidently from 
A.-S. rac-an, dilatare ; Su.-G. rak-a^ currere, raka 
omkrini/, circumeursitare. 

COATS, CoiTTis, 8. pi. An impost, a tax. 

— “Subsideis, fyftones, tents, coats^ taxatiouns or 
tallages,” &c. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, Vol. V, 245. 

It might seem to signify imposts, q. coacts^ as allied 
to O. Fr. coacteuVy Lat. coart or y a receiver of imposts. 
But it i^ merely a modification of fjuottSy especially as 
following different denomination of taxes, decreasing 
in value. 

This is evident from the use of Coitts in a similar 
sense, alternating with Qtiotts, 

— “Ordanes the saidis feis — to l>e payit — out of the 
re<idiest of the few dewteis, and out of the coitHs of 
teatanientis of the dioceis of Sanctandrois, — be the 
collectouris & intrometters with the saidis quottis of 
testamentis. ” Ibid., p. 316. 

Thus L. B. coipiJt is used for quippe; Du Cange. 


COAT-TAIL. To sit, to gang, &c., on one’s 
ane coaUtail, to live, or to do any thing, on 
one’s personal expense, S. 

Bot als gude he had sittin Idle, — 

Considering what reward he gatt, 

Still on his mone cott tail he satt. 

Leg. Bp, St. Androisy Poems Siocteenth Ceni.yp, 

Ooe to then, Mr. Turnbull, when you please, 

And sit upmi your ovrui coat-taill at ease ; 

Goo sit upon your own coaUtaily for well I Wot 
Tlie dog IS dead which tore your potticote. 

Elegy on Lady Stair y Law's MemoriaUSy p. iSS9. 

“ I never gang to the yill -house — unless ony neigh- 
bour was to gio me a pint, or the like o’ that ; but to 
gang there on aiie's ain coat-taily is a waste o’ precious 
time and hard-won siller.” Rob Roy, ii. 7. 

To COB, r. a. To beat in a particular mode 
practised among shepherds, Roxb. 

At clipping-time, laying-time, or udder-locking-time, 
when a number of them ai^e met together, certain regu- 
lations arc matle, upon the breach of any one of which 
the offender is to be cobbed. Ho is laid on his belly on 
the gi’ouud, and one is appointed to beat him on the 
backside, while he repeats a certain rhyme ; at the end 
of which the culprit is released, after ho has whistled. 
This mode of correction, although formerly confined to 
shepherds, is now practised by young people of various 
descriptions. 

Cobbing, s. The act of beating as above de- 
scribed, ibid. 

Cob denotes a blow, Derbyshire, V. Grose. C. B. 
cohy “a knock, a thump; cob-iawy to thump; cobiur, 
a thumper;” Owen, 

COB, 8. The husk of pease ; as, pease^-cob, 
Dumfr. ; apparently from C. B. cr/b, id. 

COBLE, Kobil, 8. 1. A small boat, a yawl, 
S. A.-S. cuopky navicula. 

A lytil kolyll thare thai mete, 

• And had thame owre, but langere lete. 

Wyntown, viii. 28. 115. V. Kewner. 

2. A larger kind of fishing boat, S. 

“ The fishers on this coast use two kinds of boats ; 
the largest, called cobleSy are different from the fishing- 
boats generally used, Ijeing remarkably fiat in the bot- 
tom, and of a great length, measuring about 30 feet in 
keel.” P. Oldhamstock, Haddingt. Statist. Acc., vii. 
407. 

The term, indeed, seems to be generally used to de- 
note a fiat-)>ottomed boat, whether of a larger or smaller 
size. 

“ Whether a keeled boat, and not a flat-bottomed 
boat, such as a cobky could, in his opinion, when loaded, 
be rowed across said dike along the Fraaerfield side, 
at ordinary tides ?” State, Leslie of Powis, &c., p. 111. 

This term, though overlooked by Johns., is used by 
some E, writers. 

To what is said as to the etymon of Cohlcy it may be 
added that C. B. cenbal denotes a ferry-boat, from caw, 
hollow, and pal-Uy to dig ; and that Germ, kuhel is de- 
duced by Wachter, from kuff'ty lacus vini aut cerevisiae, 
A.-S. cyfy cyfcy dolium, a tun or baiTel. 

Net and Coble, the means by which sasine 
is given in fishings, S. 

“The symbols for land are e^h and stone; for 
mills, clap and h^per; for fishings, net and coble." 
Ersk. Inst. B. ii. Tit. iii. sec. 36. 
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3, Malt cohle^ a place for steeping malt, in 
ordftT to brewing, S. Germ, kuhel^ a vat or 
tub. Hence, 

To Coble, v. a. To steep malt. 

** Craig, p. 186, calls aqaam et ignem pati; that 

is, killing and cobleing,^' Fountainhall’s Decis., I. 25. 

COBLE, 8. A square seat, or what is other- 
wise^ called a table-seat, in a church, S.; 
most probably denominated from its fancied 
resemblance to the place in which malt is 
steeped. 

COBLE, 8. 1. An apparatus for the amuse- 
ment of children, called a see-saw, or titter- 
totter, Roxb. 

2. The amusement itself, ibid. 

To Coble, v, n, 1. To take this amusement, 
ibid. 

2. To be unsteady; a stepping-stone is said 
to coble when it moves under one who steps 
on it, ibid. 

3. Applied to ice which undulates when one 
passes over its surface, ibid.; also pron. Cow- 
ble. 

CoBLiE, adj. Liable to such rocking or undu- 
latory motion, ibid. Synon. Cogglie^ Cocker^ 
8U7ny S. 

Cobble^ in Northumberland, signifies a pebble; and 
to cobble with stones, is to throw stones at any thing ; 
Grose. This may be the immediate origin of Coble 
and CobliCy as denoting any thing tottering, because a 
stone of this description is unsteady under the foot. If, 
however, the synonymos Ooglc and Cogglie be rightly 
traced to Cog^ a yawl, this by analogy may bo referred 
to CoblCy used in the'same sense ; a small boat being so 
unsteady, and so easily overset. 

COBOISCHOUN, COBOSOHOUN, Caho- 

SCHOUN. 

“Tua tabled diamantis, & tua rubyis cohohehouny 
with ten greit jierll garnist with gold.” Inventories, 
A. 1578, p. 265. 

— “ Foure rubyis Ibid., p, 266. **Ten 

greit rubyis ca6osc/mim,” ib., 267. 

** Ft. cabochon de pierre procieuso. The boazill, col- 
let, head, or highest part of a ring, or jewell, wherein 
the stone is sot ; also the bosse, or rising of the stone 
itself;” Cotgr. From cahoche, the head ; apparently 
corr. from I^t. caput, 

Cabochon is thus defined, Diet. Trev, ; ** A precious 
etone, especially a rwSy, which is merely polished, 
without receiving any regular figure, but that which 
belongs to the stone itself, when its rough parts are 
removed ; so that they are sometimes round, oval, 
twisted, and of other forms.” 

COBWORM, 8. The name given by farmers 
to the larva of the Cock-chaffer, Scarabaeus 
Melolontha. They continue for four years 
greyish-white worms, with six feet, feeding 
much on the roots of corn, and being them- 
selves a favourite food of rooks. 


“ At the same time the destruction they [the crows] 
do in this way, very probably is in a great measure 
balanced by the very effectual assistance they give in 
destroying the coh-worm , — He shot some of them, when, 
to his great astonishment, upon opening up their 
stomachs, he foUnd them quite full of coh-worma^ anti 
not one grain of oats.” P. Cambeo, Fife, Statist. Acc., 
xiii., 29. 

COCHACHDERATIE, ». An office, said 
to have been anciently held in Scotland. 

“The same MS. fScotstart^et Cal. Harl. 4609] re- 
cords a charter to John Meyners of the office of Coch- 
achderatie of Kyncollonie ; and landis of Ferrocliie and 
Coulentyne, lying in the ahthanrle of Dul.” Pinker- 
ton’s Hist. Scotl., i. 161. N. 

The term is certainly obscured by the error of some 
transcriber. It seems to be the same ofiico as tliat 
mentioned in an ancient charter, in another form : 

“44 — Con. by John Lauchlanson of Niddisdale, 
Laird of Durydarach, to Duncan Dalmmpill of the 
office of Tothia Varoclie, in Niddisdalo.” Robertson’s 
Ind. Chart. Rob. iii., p. 146. 

There is every reason to think that both these are 
corruptions of the name Tocheoderachef as given by 
Skene. V. Mair of Fee. 

COCHBELL, 8. An earwig. Loth. 

Can this bo corr. from A. Bor. twitch-belly id.? It is 
also called twitch and twinge ; Grose, Suppl. This 
points out its biting as giving rise to the name. Codge- 
tell, Roxb., also coach-bill. 

• To COOK, r. a, 1. To mount a culprit on 
the back of another, as of the janitor at 
schools, in order to his being flogged, S. To 
horse one, E . 

This seems to be merely a peculiar sense of the v. in 
B. signifying to set erect. 

2. To throw up any thing to a high place, 
whence it cannot be easily taken down, 
Aberd. 

To COCK, V. n. To miss ; a word used by 
boys in playing at taw or marbles, Aberd. 

To COCK, V. n. Expl. to resile from an 
engagement, to draw back or eat in one’s 
words,” Roxb. 

Celt, cocy coqy a liar. V. To erg Coky vo, Cok. 

COCK, 8, The mark for which curlers play, 

S. 

Wlicn to the loughs the curlers flock, 

Wi’ gleesome sneed, 

Wha will they station at the cock / 

BurnSy iii. 118. 

The stone which reaches as far as the mark is said 
to be cock-highty i.o, as high as the cock. 

This in other places is called the TtCy q. v. 

CoCKEB, 8. In the game of curling, the place 
at each end of the rink or course, to and 
from which the stones arc hurled, generally 
marked by a cross within a circle, S. A.; 
Cock^ Loth. 

Glenbuck upo’ the cock-ee stood ; 

His merry men drew near— 

Davidaon's Seasona, p. 102. 

q. the eye of the cock. 
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COCK, 8. A cap, a head-dress, S. B. 

And we maun hae poarlina, and mabbies, and cockSf 

And some ither tilings that the ladies call smocks. 

Tne Mock, &c. , Moss's Poems, p. 137. 

COCK AND KEY, a stop-cock, S. 

COCK AND PAIL, a spigot and faucet, S. 

“They must have a large boiler, — and a brass cock 
at the bottom, — to lot out the lees.” Maxwell’s SeL 
Trans., p. 287. 

“Let go that water by means of a spigget and 
fosset, or cock and pail, as we call it in Scotland.” 
Ibid., p. 344. 

COCK-A-BENDY, s. 1. An instrument for 
twisting ropes, consisting of a hollow piece of 
wood held m the hand, through which a pin 
runs. In consequence of this pin being 
turned round, the rope is twisted, Ayrs. 
The tliraw-crook is of a different construc- 
tion, being formed of one piece of wood 
only. V. Burrel. 

2. Expl. “ a sprightly boy,” Dumfr. 

* COCK-A-HOOP. The E. phrase is used 
to denote a bumper, Fife. One, who is half 
seas over, is also said to be cock’-ri’-hoop, ibid. ; 
which is nearly akin to the E, sense, ‘trium- 
phant, exulting.” 

Spenser uses cock on hoop, which seems to detennine 
the origin ; q. the cock seated on the top of his roost. 

COCKALAN, 5. 1. A comic or ludicrous 

representation. 

In an Act against skandalons sjycechcs and hjhtU, 
oomnlfviut is made of “ sik malicious letts, as the 
devill and his supjxiats do usually suggest, to the 
hindrance of all just and godlie intorprvses, specially 
>)y the false and calumnious brutes, speeches and writs, 
craftelio uttered luid dispersed by some lawles and 
saules iKJople of this realme, aswell in privat confer- 
ences as ill their meetings at tavernes, ailhouses, and 
playes, and by their pas<^uils, lybels, rymes, cockalans, 
comeilics, and siklyke occasions whereby they slander, 
maligne, and revile the people, estate and country of 
England, and divers his Majesties honorable Coun- 
scllers, Magistrats and w^orthie subjects of that his 
Majesties kingdomc.” Acts Ja. VI., 1609, c. 9, 
Mu nay. 

Tlie term is used by Etherege, as put into the mouth 
of a foolish fellow, wlio in Ins language and manners 
closely imitated the French. 

“ What a Coc d VAsne is this? I talk of women, and 
thou answerest Tennis.” Sir Topling Flutter. 

2. Used to denote an imperfect writing. 

“ Excuse the rather cockaland then letter from him 
who caretho not howe disformall his penn’s cxjircssion 
be to you^ to whome he is a most faithfiill servant.” 
Lett. Sir John Wishard, Mem. of Dr. Spottiswood, 
p. 50. 

An honourable and learned friend has favoured me 
with the following remarks on the etymon, which are 
certainly preferable to what is said in the Dict. : — 

“This word appears to l>e immediately copied from 
the Fr. cofpdd'dne, which the Dictionary of the Aca- 
demy defines. Discours qui n’a point do suite, de liai- 
son, de raison ; ' corresponding nearly to the familiar 
English phrase, ^a Cock and a Bull story, 


“Cotgrave translates coq-d-Vane ‘a libel, pasquin, 
satyre,’ which corresponds exactly with the sense in 
which it is used in the Act of ParHament qtfbted in 
the Scottish Dictionary.” 

Tent, kokelen, histrioncm agere, Kilian. 
guychelen. Germ, gaucheln, E. juggle, id. Su. 
Icockla, to deceive ; kockleri, magical arts, from the 
same orimn, which Wachtcr supposes to be Germ. 
gauch, a tool, because a juggler or mountebank per- 
sonates a fool. o 

COCKALOEUM-LIKE, adj. Foolish, ab- 
surd, Ayrs. 

“My lass. I’ll let no gi-ass grow beneath my feet, till 
I hae gi’en your father notice of this loup-the-window 
and hey cockalorum-like love.” Entail, ii. 260. 

Q. like an alarum given by the cock, 

COCKANDY, 8, The Puffin, Alea arctica, 
Linn. This name is retained on the Forth ; 
Taminorie^ Tomny ’-noddy ^ Orkn. ; Bowger„ 
Hebrides. 

“ Cockandy, Avis palmipes Anseri magnitudine par 
cincrei colons.” Sibb. Scot., p. 22. 

The F'aflin having different names, into the composi- 
tion of which the term cock enters, as Bass-cock, &c. 
(V. Willtck) ; this is perhaps (p cock-dmh, from cock, 
gallus, and Su.-G. an<i, Isl. aund, A.-S. cned, Alem. 
enti, Germ, ente, anas ; and may have been onginally 
confined to the male. Tims Cock-paddle is the name 
of the male Lump-fish; and Su.-G. anddrake, the male 
of ducks, Genn, cntrrich, id. Wachter derives this 
from ente, anas, and rrich, dominus; and Ihro (vo. And) 
observes, that in more ancient Gothic, trak, trek, drak, 
denote a man. Isl. aund forms the termination of the 
names of several species of ducks ; as Beinaund, 
Stranmaund, Slokaund, Toppaund, Qrajj'mund, &c. 

I G. Arnlr., p. 12. 

COCK-A-PENTIE, «. One whose pride 
makes him live and act above his income, 
Ayrs. 

— “ As soon as thai cockapmties gat a wee swatch o’ 
thao parlavoo harrangs, they yokit the tanking to ane 
anithcr like the gentles.” Ed. Mag., Apr., 1821, p. 351. 

COCKAWINIE, Cagkawynnie. To ride 
cockaivinicy to ride on the shoulders of ano- 
ther, Dumfr.; synon, with Cockerdehoy, S.B. 

COCK-BEAD-PLANE, A plane for 
making a moulding which projects above the 
common surface of the timber, S. 

A.S bend denotes a moulding, S., the term cock may 
refer to the projection or elevation. 

COCK-BIRD-HIGHT, 1. Tallness equal 
to that of a male chicken ; as, It's a fell 
thing for you to gie yoursel sic airs ; ye're 
no cock-hird-hight yet,” S. 

2. Metaph. Transferred to elevation of spirits. 

I fin’ my spirits a’ cou’d caper 
Maist cock-bird hight, 

Macaulay's Poems, p. 181. 

The metaphor is not well chosen. Bauk-hight would 
have been more expressive. 

COCK-BEEE,«. Cock-broth, Roxb. ; CocUe- 
leekie, synon. 
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“ Tl&y will o’en aay that ye are ae aiild fule and me 
anither, that may hae some Judgment in cock-bree or in 
scate-ivmpleg, but mauna fash our beards about ony 
thing else.” St. Ronan, i. 64. 

COOK-CROW’N KAIL, broth heated a 
second time; supposed to be such as the 
cock has crow\l over, bein^ a day old, Roxb,; 
^non., Cauld kail het agaiUj S. 

COOKER, Cookin’, a. The sperm of an egg, 
the substance ^supposed to be injected by the 
cock^ S. 

To COCKER, V. n. To be in a tottering 
state, Loth. Hence, 

• Cockering, part. pr. Tottering, threatening 
to tumble, especially in consequence of being 
placed too high, ibid. 

COCKERIE, adj. Unsteady in position, Perths.; 
the same with Cockersum. 

CocKERiENESS, 8. The state of being Cockeriej 
ibid. 

lal. Jcockr^ conglobatum. Fr. coqiiarde^ **any bounot, 
or cap, worn proudly on the one side Cotgr. 

\Codcer is more prob. a fremientative of cock or ro//, 

- to shake, V. Skeat’s Etym. Eng. Diet.] 

COOKERDEOOSIE, adv. Synon.with Cock- 
erdehoy, Mearns. 

As boys mount on each other’s shoulders often for 
the purpose of a sort of cavalry-fight, this, like its 
synonyme, may have been formed from Fr. coquardeau, 
a proud fool, conjoined with cossd, butted, from co$8a\ 
to butt as fighting rams. 

COCKERDEIIOY. To ride cockerdehoy^ to 
sit on one, or on both, the shoulders of 
another, in imitation of riding on horseback, 

S. B. 

Can this bo from A.-S. cocfr, Teut. kokeTf a cjuivor ; 
as the rider in this instance occupies the place where 
the quiver was usually worn ; or Isl. kockr, coacer- 
vatus, any tliinu heaped up ? Perhaps rather corr. 
from Fr. coqvardeau, a proud fool, who “ is much more 
forward than wise Cotgr, 

As O. Fr. coquart denotes a cuckold, it may refer to 
some ancient barbarous custom of elevating the nii- 
happy sufferer on men’s shoulders as a proof of the 
contempt in which he was held. Thus he might l>o 
hailed as the Coquart dc haut^ q. from on high. It has 
been said that a similar custom existed in Spain. V. 
Ellis’s Brand, ii. 103. 

COCKERNONNY, 8. The gathering of a 
young woman’s hair, when it is wrapt up in 
a band or fillet, commonly called a snoody S. 

She cudlod in wi’ Jonnie ; 

And tumbling wi’ him on the grass, 

Dang a’ her cocka mniny 
A jee that day. 

liainsay^s Poet/ia, i. 273. 

Perhaps from Teut. koker, a case or sheatli, and 
nonne^ a nun ; q. such a sheath for fixing the hair as 
the nuns were wont to use, who might bo imitated by 
others, especially by those of inferior rank. 


Cockersum, adj. Unsteady in position, 
threatening to fall or tumble over; 

COCK-HEAD, The herb All-heal, Stachys 
palustris, Linn. ; Lanarks. 

Denominated perhaps from some supposed resem- 
blance of its flowers to the Acad of a cock. 

COOKY, adj. Vain, affecting airs of imj/or- 
tance, S. B. ; from the E. v. to cock. 

And now 1 think 1 may be cocky^ 

Since fortune has sinurtl’d on me. 

Siuig^ Rous's Jfelenore, p. 150. 

COCKIE-BENDIE, 1. The cone of the 
fir-tree, Renfr. 

* 2. This name is also given to the largo conical 

buds of the plane-tree, ibid. 

COCKTE-BREEKIE, s. The same witli 
Cockerdehoyy Fife. 

Isl. kock-r^ coacervatus, and Sw. hrek-a^ divaricare, 
to stride. 

COCKIELEEKIE, s. Soup made of a cock 
boiled with leeks, S. 

* “There is his maiesty’s mess of cock-adeekie just 
going to be served to him in his closet.” Nigel, iii. 19fi. 

“The poultry-yard had been put under requisition, 
and cocky-kfky and Scotch coUopa soon rocked in the 
Baillie’s httle parlour.” Waverley, iii. 274, 

COCKIELEEKIE, s. A term expressive of 
the sound of a cock in crowing, S. Teut. 
kockeloer^eriy to cry like a cock. 

COCKIE-RIDIE-ROUSIE, 1. A game 
among children, in which one rides on the 
shoulders of another, with a leg on each side 
of his neck, and the feet over on his breast, 
Roxb. 

2. It is also used as a punishment inflicted by 
children on each other, for some supposed 
misdemeanour. Thus it is said, lie,” or 
^‘she deserves cockie-reedle^rosie for her 
behaviour,” ibid. Synon. Cockerdehot/y S. B. 

As in Lanarka. the term is proihounced Cocker-ridie- 
roozie, the first part of it is probably from the r. to 
Cocker, to be in a tottering state, u. to ride in a corker- 
ing position. Can the termination nave any relation to 
Isl. ro8, hros^ a horse ? 

COCiaLOORIE, s. A daisy, Shetl. 

I find no northern tei-m used in the same sense. 
Su.-G. kukelura otiari, delitecere. Wo might 

suppose this name of the daisy to lie fonned from 
Su.-O. koka, the sward or a clod, and lura, to lie hid ; 
q. what lies hidden during winter in the sward. 

COCK-LAIRD, «. A landholder, who him- 
self possesses and cultivates all his estate, a 
yeoman, S. 

“You breed of water kail and cocliairds, you need 
mickle service ; ” Kelly, p. 302. 

A cock laird fou eadgle 
With Jeuny did meet. 

Ramsay’s Poevu, ii, 312. 

13 
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It has been supposed that the term alludes to a cock 
keeping possession of his own dunghill. V. Laird. 

COCKLE, CoKKiL, a. A scallop. Fr. 
coquille^ id.; from Lat. cochlea^ a shell, Gr. 
/coxXoy, or conchuJay a dimin. from Lat. concha. 

The Order of the Cockle^ that of St. Michael, the 
knights of which w’ore the scallop as their bad^. 

“The empriour makkis the ordur of knyenthed of 
the fleise, the kyngof France makkis theordour of the 
cokkiU the kyng of Ingland makkis the ordour of 
knychthede of the gartau.” Comid. S.,%. 231. 

“The Governour gat the Duchorio of Cnattellarault, 
^vith the ordour of the cokte, — Huntclie, Argyill, and 
Angus war lyikwys maid Knychtia of the cockle ; and 
for that and iither gudo dcidia reasavit, thay aauld also 
thair parte,” Knox, p. 80. Li one MS. it is cokillt 
cockill ; in another, cockle. 

This order was instituted by Lewis XI. of France, 
who began to reign A. 1461. The dress is thus de- 
scribed from a My. inventory of the robes at Windsor 
Castle, in the rcim of Henry VIII. : — 

“A man tell of cloth of silver, lyned withe white 
satten, with scallope shelles. Item, a hoode of crym- 
sin velvet, einbraudeard with scallope shelles, lyned 
with crjrmsoti satten.” Strutt’s Horda Anyel-cynnaHy 
Vol. HI., 79. Gl. Compl. 

The term occurs in O. E. Coccle fysshe, [Fr.] co- 
quille ; Palsgr. B. iii. f. 25, a. 

To COCKLE, the cogs of a mill. To mark 
the cogs before cutting off the ends of them, 
so that the whole may preserve the circular 
form. The instniment used is called the 
cocklcj Loth. 

This must be the same with Germ, and mod. Sax. 
kiigheUen^ rotundare, from Teut. koghel^ Germ, kughely 
a globe, any thing round, Kilian mentions L. B. cogil- 
urriy and Ital. cogul-a, as synon. 

To COCKLE, V, n, ‘‘ To cluck as a hen,” 
Roxb. 

From the same origin with E. cackle ; Teut. kaeckd- 
enXy Su.-G. kakl-ay glocitare. • 

COCKLE-HEADED, adj. Whimsical, mag- 
goty, singular in conduct, S. Cock-brained 
is used in the same sense in E. 

‘ ‘ He has a gloaming sight o’ what’.s reasonable — but 
he’s crack-brained and cocxle-heoiled about his nipjierty- 
tippcily poetry nonsense.” Rob Hoy, ii. 158. 

Perhaps in allusion to the shells or cockles anciently 
worn by pilgrims ; which, from the ostentatious and 
absurd conduct of many who wore them, might give 
occasion for the formation of this term as applicable to 
any one of an eccentric cast of mind. 

C.B, coegvdlchy however, signifies conceited^ proud. 

COCKLE-CUTIT, adj. Having bad ancles, 
so that the feet seem to be twisted away from 
thepi, lying outwards, Lanarks. 

Isl. koeckully condylus; q. having a defect in the 
joints, 

COCKMAN, s, A sentinel, Martin’s West. 
Isl., p. 91. V. Gockmin. 

COCK-MELDER, The last melder or 
grinding of a year’s grain, Lanarks. ; 
Duslymelder, synon. 


As this melder contains more refuse (which is called 
dust) than any other, it may be thus denominated, 
because a larger share of it is allowed to thd^uughill- 
fowls. 

COOK-PADDLE. The Lump, a fish of 
the cartilaginous Kind; Oyclopterus Lumpus, 
Linn. ; The Paddle^ Orkn. 

“Lumpus Anglonim, nostratibus Cock- Paddle 
Sibb. Scot., p. 24. V. also, Fife, p. 126. 

As the name Hush given to the female is probably 
the same with see-haesse (V. Bagaty )y this seems formed 
from the other name mentioned wy Schoneveld, Haf- 
poddCy i.e. sea-toady although compounded partly from 
Isl., and partly from Teut. poddcy paddcy bufo. 

“The Lump-fiah, here denominated the Paddle y 

frequents the harbours and saud-bauks.” Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 295. 

COCK-RAW, adj. Rare, sparingly roasted, 
or boiled, Loth., Roxb. ; synon. Thain, 

COCKREL, s. The same with E. cockerel^ a 
young cock ; used to denote a young male 
raven. 

Glena and hauglis 

Are huntit for the cockrely but in vain. 

JJavidsou’s HeiiifonSy p. 5. 

COCKROSE, s. Any wild poppy with a red 
flower, but most commonly the long smooth 
headed poppy, S. Coprose^ A. Bor. Ray. 

**Oop-ro8€. Papaver rhaeas ; called also Head work, 
North.” Gl. Grose. 

COOKS. To cast at the cocksy to waste, to 
squander, S.; a metaph. apparently borrowed 
from a barbarous custom, not yet entirely 
disused. A cock is tied to a stake, with 
some room to range for self-defence. Any 
one who chooses, for a certain sum, has 
liberty to take a throw at him with a cudgel. 
He who gives the fatal blow, carries off the 
prize. 

Sair have wo pelted been with stocks, 

Casting our money at the cocks ; 

Lang guilty of the highest treason 
Against the governiiient of reason ; 

\\^ madly, at our ain expenses, 

Stoek-jobb’d away our cash and senses. 

Ramsay's PoemSy i. S30. 

COCK’S-CAIM, s. Meadow Pinks, or Cuc- 
koo Flower, Lychnis flos cuculi, Lanarks. 

COCK’S-COMB, 8, Adder’s tongue, Ophio- 
glossum vulgatum, Linn., Roxb. 

One of the bulbs of the root is supposed to resemble 
the comb of a cock ; and, if sowed in any part of the 
dress of a young woman, without her knowledge, will, 
it is believed, make her follow the man who put it 
there, as long as it keeps its place. The Highlandera 
make an ointment of tlie leaves and root, when newly 
pulled. 

COCKS CROWING. If cocks crou? before 
the HcH-door^ it is viewed as betokening the 
immediate arrival of strangers, Teviotd. 
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COCKSIE, adj. Affecting airs of importance, 
Lanatks.; synon, with Cocky^ q. v. 

COCKSTRIDE, 9 . A very short distance ; 
q. as much as may be included in the stride 
of a cock^ Ettr. For. 

‘ * Afore yon sun were twa cochstrides down the west 
I wad fight them.” Perils of Man, ii. 236. 

COCK-STULE, CuKSTULE, a. 1. Tlie cuck- 
ingstool or tumbrell. 

“Gif they trespasse thrise, justice sail be done vpon 
them : that is, the Baxster sail bo put vijon the ril- 
lorie ^ or kahfang ) and the Browster vpon the Cock- 
ftttde. Burrow Lawes, c. 21, § 3. Tumhrcllum^ Lat. 

“ — The wemen perturbatouris for skafrie of money, 
or vtherwyse, salbe takin, handled, and put vpone the 
Cukatulis of euerio burgh or towuo.’* Acts Marie, 
1555, c. 61. Edit. 1566. 

Wi iters differ in their accounts of the Tumbrell. 
According to Cowel, “ this was a punishment ancient- 
ly inflicted upon Brewers and Bakers transgressing 
tlio laws, who were thereupon in such a atool immergod 
overhead and oars in atercore^ some stinking water.” 
V. Du Cange, vo. Tumhrelhim, It is evident that, in 
the Burrow I^ws above referred to, the pillory was 
the punishment of men, the oockstulo of women. For 
tlie Baxter is pistor^ the Brewster, hraaiairix, 

Sibb. derives cnck-atule from Teut. kokken, ingurgi- 
tare, from kolck, gorges, vorago, vortex. 

This conjecture seems to come nearest to the proi)er 
signification of the term. A literary friend in E. re- 
marks, that it is surely called the cucking-aiool^ from 
cnckujg or tossing the culprit up and down in and out 
of the dirty water. To cuck a hull is a common phrase 
among children in Warwickshire, synon. with “tossing 

He subjoins an extract from Domesday Book (under 
Chester), in which it is said that the ciupiit should l;e 
placed in cathedra atercoria, 

I hesitate in which of these senses we should under- 
stand tho following j^asaage, in which the word appears 
in the pi. : — 

“The baillies decemit hir to be put in tho cuik- 
Aberd, Reg. Cent, 10. 

I know not if the v. to cuck has any afHmty to Isl. 
kug-tt^ cogere, adigero. 

2. This term has accordingly been used, in later 
times, to denote the pillory, S. 

The tano, less like a knave than fool, 

Unhidden clam the high cnokstnol^ 

Ainl put his head and baith his hands 
Tlirow holes where the ill-doer stands. 

Ramsay's Poems^ ii. 533. 

Leg. cockstoolf as in former editions. 

COCKUP, 8. A hat or cap turned up before. 

“ I have been this year — preaching against the vanity 
of women, yet I see my own daughter m the kirk even 
now have as hmh a cochup as any of you all.” 
Kirkston’s Hist. Biog. Nat. xix. 

COD, a. 1. A pillow, S. A. Bor. 

“ I maid hym [Morpheus] rouerens on my ryoht syde 
on the cald eird, ande I maid ane cod of ane gray 
stane Compl. S., p. 106. 

“ Twa heads may ly upon ae cod, and nae body ken 
where the luck lies Ramsay’s 8. Prov., p. 74. 

2. In a secondary sense, a cushion, S. Coddis 
of weluot/^ Aberd. Keg. 


It is also used in a composite form, as a Prdn-cod^ a 
pin-cushion. 

3. In pi. cods denotes a sort of cushion, which 
the common people in many parts of the 
country use in riding, in lieu of a saddle or 
pillion, S. ; synon., Sonks^ Sunks. 

[4. A cob, a pod : as a pea-corf, a bean-corf, 
Ayrs. Renfr.] 

A. -8. coddcy C. B. kodf a bag. Isl. kodde^ however, 
has precisely the same sense with the 8. word ; pul- 
vinaro parvura, cubital, pulvinus. Su,-G. kodde^ kuddi\ 
id. 

CODBER, 8 . A pillowslip. 

“ Item, fra Will, of Rend, 6 elne of small braid clath, 
for covers to the king’s codbera^ price elne 48. ” Accb Bp. 
of Olas'^. Treasurer to Ja. III. A. 1474, Borthwick’s 
Rem. on Brit. Antiq., p. 134. 

“Item, iiii. codbera,'^ Inventories, A. 1516, p. 24. 
Ber may be from Al. her-an, to bear, q. that which 
supports or carries a pillow. 

COD-ORUNE, s. A curtain-lecture, Fife. 

Cod-crooning ^ id., Selkirks.; from cod, a pillow, and 
crune^ as denoting a munnuring or complaining sound. 
Tent, ktenn eny conqueri. V. Choyn. It is otherwise 
called a Bowatcr- (i.e. bolster) lecture, 

CoD-HULE, s. A pillowslim Roxb, ; q. the 
husk or covering of a piUow; synon. Cod-- 
ware* 

CODWAKE, 8 . A pillowslip, S. 

A. -8. imer, is retinaculum, any thing that retains 
another. But we find the particular sense in Su.-G. 
oemgottswary tegraen linteum quod cervicali inducitur. 
Oerngottey Ihre observes, more properly is oeronkoddCy 
literally an ear-pillow. War is from waeriy to keen, to 
cover. It is also found in Dan. pudUe-vaar, a pillow- 
beer. 

COD-BAIT, s. 1. The large sea-worm, dug 
from the wet-sands, Lumbricus marinus, 
Linn., Loth. This is elsewhere called Lug, 

q. V. 

2. The straw-worm, or larva of a species of 
Phryganea, ibid. 

It would seemed formed from A. -8. codd, folliculus, 
as this worm is liid in a kind of pod. In the same 
manner we speak of a yea&Q-cod. It is called caddis 
and cadeworm in E. But cod seems tho original tenn. 
This is retained indeed by old Isaak Walton : — 

“He loves tho mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm or caddis ; and these make the trout bold and 
lusty.” Wal ton’s Angler. 

To COD outy V. n. Grain, which has been too 
ripe before being cut, in the course of hand- 
ling is said to cod out^ lioxb. ; from its se- 
parating easily from the husk or cod, 
CODDERAR, s. Perhaps, a tramp, a beggar 
or somer. 

— “To cerss, vesy, & ae all manor of codderarUy 
vagaboundis, & puyr boddeis. ” Aberd. Reg. A. 1638, 
V. 16. 

“ Strongear, vagabound, nor codderar.'^ Ibid. 

These seem to nave resembled the Irish CoahererSy 
who made their quarters goody as we say in 8., without 
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invitation ; although I cannot sup^ae that the one 
term can bo viewed as having any amnity to the other. 
It seemSj indeed, to be uswl as equivalent to Sortiar. 
Hut I cannot leani that there is any recoUectioii of the 
use of it in the north of S. 

We can scarcely trace it to Isl. quoed^ petitio, as if 
formed bke Tkyjner irom ThUj^ to beg. The only K 
word that resembles it is C odder * * gatnerers of pease,” 
Johns. 

CODE, 5. A chrysom. V. Cude. 
CODGEBELL, «. An earwig. V. Coch- 

BELU 

To CODLE (corn), v. a. To make the grains 
fly out of the husks by a stroke, S. B. ; per- 
haps from coc?, the pod. 

CODROCII, adj, 1. Rustic, having the man- 
ners of the country, Loth., Fife. 

For what use was T made, I wonder ? 

It was na tamely to chap under 
The weight o’ ilka codroch chid, 

That do«js my skin to targets peel. 

Fer^jnsson's Pomis^ ii. 70. 

2. It is also expl. dirty, slovenly, as synon. with 
hogry-inogry^ Loth. 

It is perhaps allied to Ir. the rabble, the com- 

mon people ; or Tent, kudde, the herd. 

Codroch seems, however, more immediately allied to 
(jracl. codrorntfuif uncivilized ; codramcichf a rustic, a 
clo>vn. It is pronounced q. Cothrughf S. B. 

CODRUGII, adj. Used as synon. with Cald’^ 
rife^ Strathmore. 

Perhaps of Teut. origin, from koude^ cold, and rijek^ 
added to many words, as increasing their signification ; 
bliml-ryck^ q, rich in blindness; doof^rijek^ very deaf; 
dul-rijckj &c. 

COELTS. 

“Tliis iyle is full of nobell coelta with certain fresche 
w^ater loches, with moikell of profit.” Monroe’s lies, 
p. 8. Qu. colts^ young hors^ ? The isle described is 
buray. 

To COFF, CoFFE, V, a, 1, To buy, to pur- 
chase. This word is used both in the North 
and South of S., but far more commonly the 
pret. coft, 

I sought the fair, for honcster employ, 

To cojf what bonny trinkets T mitli see, 

By way o’ fairin to my lass, frae me. 

Shirrefs' Poeins^ p. 40. 

He that all man-kynd cofi fra care, 

Grawnt hyra In hevyn to be happy. 

Wyntown^ ix. 10. 54. 

“Our wol — is sa quhyt and small, that the samyn is 
desyrit be all pwple, and coft with gret pryce speciallie 
with marchandis quhair it is best knawin.” Bellcnd. 
Descr. Alb. c. 4. 

He sailit over the sey sa oft ami oft 
Quhil at the last ane semelie shij) he coft. 

IViests of Peblifif Pink. S. P. liepr.^ i. 10. 
—A’ the lasses loup bauk heiglit 
Wi' perfect ioy, 

’Cause lads for tuem coff broach sao bright, 

Or shining toy. 

The Fanner's i/a’, st. 28. 
^Hie sweet-meats circulate with better will. 

And Huckster Maggy cojfs her dinner gill. 

Village Fair, Btackw. Mctg.^ Jan. 1821, p. 432. 


The pret. and part. pa. coft nearly resemble Dan. 
kioeht^ bought, purchased, 

2. To procure, although not in the way of ab- 
solute purchase ; used improperly. 

“Mr. David Seton, fourth son of Sir Gilbert Seton 
of Parbroth, — was an singular honest man, and 
mareit all his eldest brother dochters upon landit 
men, and payit thair tocliaris, and coft ladies of^ere- 
tago to his brother sones.” 

“William firat Lord Seyton — coft the lady Gordon of 
horetage, to have bene mareit upon his eldest sone, 
callit Johne, thairby for to have eikit his hous and 
living.” — 

“This ladio coft the Ladie Caristoun of heretage, 
and gave in mariage to her sones secund sone, callit 
John, and coft also the lands of Foulstruther,” &o. 

Blue Book of Seton, be Sir Richard Maitland of 
Ledington; V. Edin. Mag. and Rev. for Sept., 1810, p. 
327, 328. 330. 

The good old knight uses the term as if he had lived 
in that era in which wives were literally bought. But 
it is obvious that he applies it, although rather by in- 
version, merely in reference to the pinidential means 
employed by parents or tutors, for obtaining what are 
called good matches for those under their charge. For 
they are always “ladies of heretage.'' Many parents 
in our own time are actuated by the same mercantile 
ideas, in the settlement of tJieir children ; although 
they arc not so blunt as to use the terms buy and wll. 
As in the accoimt given of the larly mentioned in the 
last quotation, one word may bo applied with the same 
pmpriety to their matrimonial, as to their mercantile, 
transactions. She coft a wife for her son, and she coft 
also the lands of Foulstruther. 

3. To barter, to exchange. 

“To pay hot vij m, quia the half of the malt si;at 
wes ^evm quyt be umqunilo Erie William in cojjing for 
landis ho gat therfor in Groin vail. Rentall of Orku. p. 
7, A. 1502. 

Su.-G. koep-a, kaup-a, permutare. Koepajord ijord^ 
agnim cum agix> permutare. The S. word used in this 
sense is Coup. 

Alcm. coift-tm, they bought, Germ. kauftCy gekauftCy 
bought ; Moes-G. kaup-an, Isl. kavp-a^ Su.-G. koep-Oy 
Germ, kauf-erty Bolg. koop-euy Lat. cauponaHy O. Fr. 
a-chapt-ery to buy. V. Coop, v. 

CoFE, 8 , Bargain, perhaps strictly by barter 
or exchange. 

— “That scho has na rioht to the said landis of 
Brouneside, be resono of the cofe made betuix her & 
vmquhile Johne of Brakanerig.” Act. Audit. A. 1471, 

p. 12. 

This seems originally the same with Coup, exchai^e, 

q. v. Sw. koe 2 ? signifies a purcliase, a bargain. But 
cofe in form more neaily resembles Germ, kamfy id. 
V. CoKP, 

CoFB AND Change, is a phrase which occurs 
in our old acts. 

“In the actioune — for the wrangwiss occupacioune 
of the twa part of the landis of Hopprinmll clamyt & 
occupijt be the said Margret & William, do resoue of 
cofe tfs change made betuix the said Margret & Marioun 
hir dochtir, for hir thrid & terce of the remanent of hir 
landis,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1480, p. 70. 

Cofe may be synon, with change, as denoting 
exchange or barter. This, from the connexion, seems 
the most natural meaning of the phrase. It may, how* 
ever, denote a bargain partly by purchase and partly 
by exchange; as immediately alued to Coffy v., to buy, 
q. v. 
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COFFE, OoFE, CoiFE, 8. A merchant, a 
hawker. 

Ane scroppit cqfe quhen he begynnis, 

Sornand all and auiidry airtifl, 

For to by hennia reid-wod ho rynnis. 

Bannatyne Poevis^ p. 170. 

This poem is entitled “Ane Description of Pedder 

Lord Hailes is certainly rient in rendering 
,18 phrase, “peddling merchants. But when he 
says, “What the author meant by he expl. st. 

1 . 1. 3, whore he speaks of “pedder knavia;” — it surely 
cannot be his intention to insinuate, that the term 
coffe is synon. with knave. “ he adds, “ in the 

modem Scottish language, means This, how- 

ever, is invariably pronounced cufe^ and has no atfiiiity 
whatsoever with cvffe; which is undoubtedly from rojf, 
to buy, q. v.; Germ. kat(/-enf to buy or sell, whence 
kauf-man^ kauf-er^ a merchant. Alem. covf-man^ Lat. 
caiip’Oy a merchant ; Germ, kaufty merchandise. 

redder is evidently of the same meaninc with pedlar ; 
which, although Junius views it as allied to Tout. 
hedeleVy mondicus, might perhaps lie the first form of 
the word, from I^t. peSy pedis, whence pedanusy one 
who walks on foot ; as those merchants generally 
travelled in this manner. Thus pedder coffe is merely 
pedarius mercator. 

“Ane peddeVy^^ says Skene, “is called an marchand, 
or creamer, quha boaris ane pack or creamo vjion his 
back, quha are called beirares of the puddill be the 
Scottea of the realme of Polonia, quhairof I saw 
ane great multitude in the towne of Cracowia, anno 
Dom. 1569.” Verb. Sign., vo. Pedepulve.roaua. 

Tliis must have been accounted a very contemptuous 
term. For, in the 10th century, we find it is exhi- 
bited as a charge against some factious fellow : — “Mis- 
personing the merchandis in calling of thaim coffeisy 
& bidding of thaim tak the salt poik & torboiss [salt- 
bag and tar-box] in thair handis.” Abord. Reg. 

COFFING, CoFYNE, 8. 1. A shrine, a box. 

He gort bryng hyiu a lytil cofyiie ; 

A rone skyue tuk he tharc-of sync. 

Wyntown, viii. 32. 49. 

2. It seems to denote the hard crusts of bread, 
figuratively represented as baskets, because 
the Trojans, wnen they landed on the Latian 
coast, had nothing else to serve for plates, 
baskets or even tables. 

For fault of fude constrenyt so thay war. 

The vthlr metis all consiimyt and done. 

The paringis of tliare brede to moup up soue, 

And tharc handis brek and chaftis gnaw 
The cnistis, and the coff nyis all on raw. 

Doug. Virgil, 208. 50. 

In mod. E. coffin denotes “a mould of paste for a 
pye in- 0. E. a basket. 

“ And thei token the rolifs of broken metis twelve 
co/f//7wful.” Mark vi. 

Lat. cophm-uSy Gr, Ko<piv-os, a basket. 

COFT, preL and part, pa. Bought. V. Coff. 

To COG, V, a. To place a stone, or a piece 
of wood, 80 as to prevent the wheel of a car- 
riage from moving, S. ‘‘ Ye had better cog 
the wheel, or the cart will be o’er the brae ; 
for that beast winna stand still,” 

This sense is probably borrowed from that in which 
the E. V. is used, as applied to a mill-wheel. 


COG, CoAG, Coio, Cogue, s, 1. A hollow 
wooden vessel of a cii'cular form, for holding 
milk, broth, &c.; a pail, S. 

My bairn has tocher of her a^vn, — 

Twa kits, a cogU’Cy a kirn there ben. 

Watson's Coll, iii., 47. 

Gin yo, fan the cow flings, the cog cast awa’, 

Ye may see where ye’ll Tick up yoiu* winning o’t. 

Sung, Jioss's Jlelauyre, p. 136. 

— Ane quheill, ane mell the boir to knok, 

Ane coig, and caird wantand ane naill. 

Bannatyne Poenis, p. 156, st. 4. 

Kelly writes coag. This, or cogue, most nearly ap- 
proaches to the sound. What is properly called a 
coag is made of staves, as distinguishoa from a cap, 
which is a bowl made of one piece of wood hollowed 
out. Hence the Prov. “I’ll tak a staff out of your 
coag,''' 1 will make a retrenchment in your allowance 
of food, (p by lessening the size of the vessel appro- 
jiriated for holding it. 

Germ, kauch, a hollow vessel, for whatsoever use ; 
0. B. caioy, a bason, pelvis ; L. B. caucus, scyphiis, 
situla, Or. KavKiop, patera. It is probable, that this 
word is radically allied to Su.-G. kagge, E. cag, a 
wooden vessel containing four or five gallons ; to Dan. 
kaag, a small boat, a trough or tray ; and also to S. 
cog, cogge, q. v. Waclitor conjectures that C. B. caw, 
cavus, is the root. 

Gael, cuachan, also coggan, a bowl, a cup. 

2. A measure used at some mills, containing tlie 
fourth part of a peck, S. B. 

“A cog oi sheeling is oue-fourth of a peck, and is 
equal in value at least to one peck of meal.” Proof 
respecting the Mill of Inveramsay, A. 1814, p, 1. 

3. This term is sometimes metaph. used to de- 
note intoxicating liquor, like E. hoiiH, 

When poortith canid, ami sour disdain, 

Hang o’er life’s vale so foggy, 

The sun that brightens np tho scone 
Is friendship’s Iciudly cuggic. 

TannahilVs Poems, p. 178. 

CoGFUL, CoGFu’, 8, As much as a cog or wood- 
en bowl contains, S, ; corr. cogill., Angus. 

“By Decree- Arbitral, — the 17th peck and a. cogfal 
of meal for every boll of sheeling.” Abstract, Proof, 
Mill of Inveramsay, A. 1814, p. 2. 

“Mony is the fairer face than yours that has licked 
the lip after such a cogfu\" The Pirate, i. 96. 

D n comes ridin’ in tho gait, 

Wi’ his short coat, and his silver rapier ; 

But an ho wad look what he’s come off, 

A cogill o’ broso wad sot him better. 

Old Ballad. 

OOGGIE, 8, A small wooden bowl, S.; adimiii. 
from Cog, 

He coopit a coggie for our gudwifio — 

jaewite lielics, ii. 64. V. Coop, v. 
Nao ither way did they feed life, 

Thau frae a tunmer coggy. 

Davidson' 8 Seasons, p. 14. 

CoG-WAME, 8, A protuberant belly, q. resem- 
bling a coag, 

' A good cogg-waine, 

An ye’ll come han)e again een, jo. 

Herd's Coll., ii. 183. V. the culj. 

Cog-wymed, adj. Having a protuberant belly. 
E. potrhellied is the term most nearly allie<l; 
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but the S. word is not merely applied to 
persons grown up, but to children, those 
especially whose bellies are distended by 
eating great quantities of undigestible food, 
or of that which is not solid; S, 

To Cog, Cogue, v, a. To empty into a 
wooden vessel. 

“Ye watna what wife’s ladle may cogue yoiir kail 
Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 87. 

COG, Cogge, 8. A yawl or cockboat. 

— Swno eft)T, the Erie Jhone 

Of Murrawe in a cog alone 

Come owt of Frawns til Dwnbertane. 

Wyntomi^ viii. 29. 224. 
Than in the schaldis did thay lepe on raw ; 

And sum with airis into the coggis small 
Ettillit to land. Doug. Virgil ^ 325. 47. 

Teut. Icogghcy celox ? Su.-G. kogg^ navigii goiiua 
apud veteres, C. B. ctoch^ linter. Isl. kuggr also de- 
notes a small boat ; navigii genus broviusculum, lin- 
tor ; G. Andr. p. 153. L. B. cogo^ cogga, coca^ cocka, 
cogua^ &c. Fr. coquet^ 0. E. cogge^ whence cockboat. 
These vessels are 8uppoHe<l to have been originally 
much rounded in their form ; which renders it pro- 
bable that cog^ os signifying a pail, has some athnity. 

To COQGLE up^ V. n. To prop, to support, 
Ang.; synon. to Stut. Hence, 

COGGLIN, 8. A support, ibid.; synon. Slut, 

These terms, I suspect, are allied to the v. Coqlct 
Goggle; as denoting what is patched up in such an im- 
perfect manner, as to leave tlie work in an unstable 
state. 

COGLAN-TREE. It is supposed that this 
is a corr. of Covin Tree, q.v. 

I never will forget, till the day 1 dee, 

The quarters I gat at the Coglan Tree. 

Old Song. 

To COGLE, CoGGLE, V, a. To cause any 
thing to rock ; or move from side to side, so 
as to seem ready to be overset, S. 

Sibbald derives this from koeghely globus. To this 
coiTesf)Ond Isl. kogguU any thing convex, Belg. koegel, 
a bullet, Germ, kugeln, to Dowl. The phrase, herunter 
kugeln, to tumble down, may seem nearly allied. But 
nerhaps coggle is a dhnin. from cop, a yawl or small 
Iwat, because this is so easily overset ; especially as 
the term is very generally applied to the unsteady 
motion of such a vessel. 

CoGGLiE, CoGGLY, adj. Moving from side to 
side, unsteady as to position, apt to be over- 
set, S. Cocker8um^ synon. 

“ I thought — that the sure and stedfast earth itself 
was grown coggly beneath my feet, as I mounted the 
pulpit.’’ Annals of the Parish, p. 193. 

\Coggli8um is also used in the same sense in Ayrs.] 

Perhaps we may add, to the etymon given unaer the 
V., Tout, koghel^ globus, Dan. kiigle^ id., kuglcd, ^\oh\x- 
Ur. 

COGNOSCANCE, s, A badge, in heraldry; 
E. cognizance ; O. Fr. Cognoissavee. 

“This coffin was adorned with the arms of the king- 
doir\, coynoncancca and a crown.” Drummond’s Hist. 
Ja. V. p. 350. 


To COGNOSCE, V. n. To inquire, tp investi- 
gate ; often in order to giving* judgftient in 
a cause. 

“This general assembly nominated and appointed so 
many to no constant commissioners for them, to sit at 
Edinburgh till the next general assembly, as a com- 
mittee for the Kirk of Scotland, to cognosce in such 
manner as if the haill assembly were personally sittiiig. ” 
Spalding, ii. 3S. 

To Cognosce, i?. a. 1. To scrutinize the 
character of a person, or the state of a thing, 
in order to a decision, or for regulating pro- 
cedure. 

“Thir persons had power from the committee of 
the kirk — to meet, sit and cognosce Mr. Andrew Logie 
minister at Raync, upon a delation given in against 
him — for unsound doctrine.” Spalding, ii. 91. 

“The General resolved in person to cognosce the 
entry into Newcastle.” Spalding, i. 256. 

2. To pronounce a decision in consequence of 
investigation. 

“George Douglas’s elder brother was cognosced 
nearest agnate.” Chalmers’s Mary, i. 278. 

3. To pronounce a person to be an idiot, or 
furious, or otherwise incapable, by the ver- 
dict of an inquest ; a forensic term, S. 

“ Before the testamentary curator can enter upon 
the exorcise of his office, the son ought to be declared 
or cognosced an idiot by the sentence of a Judge. — 
When one is to bo cognosced fatuous or furious, his 
person ought regularly to be exhibited to the inquest, 
that they may oo better able, after confemng with 
him, to form a judgment of his state.” Erskine’s Inst., 
p. 140, 141. 

4. To survey lands in order to a division of 
property. 

“They being of full intention — to cogrnos and designe 
be deuision to ilk persone thair part off the foniamit 
outfeald arable land seueralie,” &c. 

“The saints lands being cognossity meathit, mairchit, 
and acceptit be the said nobill Lord his commissioner 
tuid ilk one of the remanent personis,” &c. Contract, 
A. 1(534. Memorial Dr. Wilson of Falkirk, v. Forbes 
of C’aUendar, p. 2. 

Lat. cognosc-ercy pro jurisdictionem exercere ; Cooper. 

To COGNOST, V. n. Spoken of two or more 
persons who are sitting close together, con- 
versing familiarly with an air of secrecy, and 
apparently plotting some piece of harmkss 
mischief. They are said to be cognoatin the^ 
gither^ Upp. Lanarks. Nearly synon. with 
the E. phrase, “laying their heads together,” 
and with the O. E. v, still used in S. to 
Colleague, 

Evidently corr. from Cognosc-erCy used in L. B. as 
signifying coire, miscere ; or of the v, to Cognosccy as 
used m the 8. law to denote the proof taken in order 
to pronounce a man an idiot or insane. 

CoGNOSTiN, 8. The act of sitting close to- 
ether in secret conference, as above 
escribed, ibid. 
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COGSl’ER, 8, The person whrtf in swingling 
flax, §rst breaks it with a swingbat^ and then 
tlirows it to another, Roxb, 

In rantin comtis a awankie crouae, 

Ghita ane beneath his oxter, 

And vow’d he wacbia quat the house, 

Till he had kiss’d the cogster. 

A. tScoU's PoemSy j». 16. 

dThe only similar terms are Isl. kag-ay cocere ; and 
Fenn. cuockay an instrument for breaking clods, mohuiy 
confringo glebam ; Juslen. Lex. 

COHOW, interj. Used at Hide and Seek\ 
Aberd, ; also written Cahow^ q. v. 

COY, adj. Still, quiet. 

Pepill tak tent to me, and Imld yow cog, 

Heir nm I sent to yow, ane nicssiugeir 
From ane nobill and richt redowttit Roy. 

Lyndsay, Pink. S. P, It., ii. 23. 
Fr. coiy cmjy id., from Lat. quiet -us. 

Hence, as would seem, the O. K. aroyc, T 

st^ll ; [Fr.] Jo apaise, or, Jo rens quoy.'' Palsgr. B. 
iii. f. 137, a ; 190, b. Here wc have the old ortho- 
graphy of the Fr. a(tj. approaching more nearly to the 
Lat. root. 

atyll or ceaso ones angre or displeasure. — Be he 
never so angrye I can acco7j him j Taut soyt il cour- 
rouce ie le puis ^ayscr or accoyser.” It is also written 
coye. “I coycy I sty 11, orapayse. — I cannat coyehym. 
Je ne le puis pas acquoyser.” Ibid. 

To COY, V, a. I^Prob., to cow, to snub, to 
ti'cat disrespectfully.] 

I’he King answered, How came you to my chamber 
in the beginning, and ever till within these six months, 
that David fell into familiarity with you ? Or am I 
failed in auy sort in my body ? Or what disdain have 
you of me ? Or what od’cnces have I done you, that 
you should coy mo at all times alike, seeing I am willing 
to do all things that becometh a good husband?” 
Disc, of the late Troubles, Keith’s Hist. App., p. 12. 

I am at a loss whether this should be viewed as a v. 
formed from the adj. coy, like O. K. acoye, to still (V. 
Coy, adj.) ; in which case Darnly must be viewed as 
complaining that the Queen still acted a coy part, as 
avoiding any intimacy with him. The language would 

. rather seem to bear, that, in his apprehension, she kept 
him under. If so, the term may be viewed as synon. 
with Cofv, q. V. He afterwards asserts, indeed, that 
whereas the Queen had promised him obedience on the 
day of marriage, and that he should be equal and par- 
ticipant with her in all things, he had been used other- 
wise by the persuasion of David. 

COY^, 5. The name given to the ball used in 
the game of Shintie^ Dumfr. 

C.B. c.orjy “a mass or lump ; a short piece of wood 
Owen. 

COIDYOCII, CoYDYOCH, s. A term of con- 
tempt applied to a puny wight; 

Tlieu the cummers that ye ken came all macklack, 

To conjure that coidyoch with clews in their cirils. 

Polwart, Watson's Coll., iii. 22. 
Perhaps exx)re8sive of decrepitude, from Fr. coiuU, 
crooked. Isl. qtieida denotes a thing of no value, 
titivilitium, G. Andr,, p. 155. 

COYDUKE, 8. 1, A decoy-duck; used to 

denote a man employed by a magistrate to 
tempt people to swear, that tfiey might be 
fined. 


“It was alleged for the suspender, that the oaths 
wore remitted by him in passion, when provoked by 
abuses he mot with from the Magistrate and his coy- 
duke, who tempted them to swear, that they might 
catch him in a nne.” Forbes, Suppl. Dec., p. 63. 

2. It is also commonly used to denote a person 
employed by a seller, at a roup or outcry, to 
give fictitious bodes or offers, in order to 
raise the price of an article, S. 

COIF, 8. A cave. 

Vndir the hingand rokkis was alsua 

Auo coif, and tharin frescho waltir springand. 

Douy. Virgil, 18. 18. V^. Covk. 

COIFI, s. The high-priest among the Druids. 
V. CoiviE. 

COIG. V. Cog, COAG. 

COIL, 6. An instrument formerly used in 
boring for coals. V. Stook, s, 2, 

COIL, 5. Coil of hay., cock of hay, Perths. . 
V. Coll. 

COILHEUCH, 6. A coalpit, 8. 

“They quha sets fire in coilheuckis, privat 

revenge, and despit, commits treason.” Hkcne, Crimes, 
Tit, 2. c. 1. § 14. V. Hkuoh. 

COILL, CoYLi., «. Coal. 

“Ane chalder of smydy royW.” Aberd. Reg., V, 15. 

“That na coillis bo had furth of the rculme.” Acts 
Marie, c. 20, E<1. 1506. 

The reason of tho prohibition is, that they are “ be- 
cummin the eommon ballast of emptie 8chij)pi8, and 
geuis occasioun of maist exhorbitant dearth ar),d scant- 
ness of fewall.” 

“ The lirst authentic accounts we have of coal being 
wrought in Scotland^ was in the lands belonging to tho 
Abbey of Dunformlinc, in the year 1291, — a period 
not very remote.” Bald’s View of tho Coal Trade, p. 

4. 

Boeco denominates coal ^^hlak stanis, quhilk hes — 
intollerable licit quheu thai ar kendillit.” V. WlN, 

V. a. 2, 

COIN, CoYNYE, s. A corner. 

— A ryclit sturdy frer he sent 
Without the yate, thair coino to sc, 

And bad him hald him all priuy, 

Quhill that he saw thaim cummand all 
Rycht to coynye thar of tlie wall. 

Barbour, xviii. 304. MS. 

Cunyle, edit. 1620. [Cunzhe, Prof. Skeat’a edit.] 

Fr. coin, id. Ir. cuinne, a comer, on angle. 

To COINYEL, V, a. 1. To agitate, as in 
churning milk ; ‘‘ Gi'e this a bit coinyellingC 
Ayrs. 

2. To injure any liquid, by agitating it too 
much, ibid. 

Perhaps a dimin, from Gael, emnneog, a chum. 

To COIS, V. w. To excKange. 

Let not tho lufe of this lyfe temporall, 

Quhilk yo mon lose, but let ([uhon ye leist were. 

Stay you to cois with lyfe celestial, 

Quhen euer that the chois cumia thaine betwene, 
havidsone'a Conwrundatiuun qf Vprightnes, st. 46. 

V. Cose, Cos.s, v. 
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COISSING, Clierrie and Slae, V. Cose, v. 
COIST, Cost, «. 1 , The side in the human body. 

— Ho throw out this sydia hi.s sword has thryat. — 

The giltin mailyies makis him na stede, 

For ill the coist he tholis dynt of dede. 

Doug. Virgil^ 326. 47. 

In at the giischot hrymly lie liim bar, 

The grounden suerd throiich out his mst it schar. 

Wcdlace, ii. 64. MS. 

In Perth edit, instead of cost iiy erroneously could. 
Fr. costCy Lat. cmid. 

2. Applied more loosely to the trunk of the body. 

In maimys formo, from his coist to his croiin, 

Bot from his bally, and theu.s fordwart doun, 

The remanent straucht like ane fyscliis tale. 

Dmig. Virgil y 322. 6. 

3. It is also used for E. Lat. ora, Doug. 
Coist, 5 . 1. Expense, cost, Doug. V. v. Cois. 
2. In an oblique sense, it denotes the provision 

made for watching the borders. 

“ It is sene speidfull, that tliair be coist mai»l at the 
est passage, bebiix Roxburgh & Berwyck.” Acts Ja. 
II., 1455. c. 63, Edit. 1566. 

Belg. Su.-G. kosty cost, charge. 

Coist, s. A term used in the Orkneys, to 
denote meal and malt. 

“Of meille and malt called coisty anc last makia ane 
Scottish chalder.’' Skone. Verb. Sign., vo. Serpdaith. 

This word is evidently the same with Su.-O. kosty 
which denotes these kinds of food that are opposed to 
flesh. Thence kostfri, hospitable, kosthally the place 
whore food is sold, kosigangarcy he w’ho lives at 
another man’s table j Germ. Belg, kosty victuals, diet. 

COYST, adj, A reproachful epithet; most 
probably the same with Cuist.^ used as a 8, 

“Calling him coy si carll h com mound theyf, & vther 
vyil wordis.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1536, V. 15. 

COIT, CoYT, ». A coat. 

“Ane coyt of clayoht [cloth].” Aberd. Reg. A. 
1538, V. 16. 

To COIT, Quoit, V. n. A tenn used in Ayrs. 
as equivalent to the v. Curl ; to amuse one’s 
self by curling on the ice. Cute is used in 
the same sense in Upp. Clydes. 

Belg. kooi-euxy signifies to play at cockal or huckle- 
bone. But this cannot be the origin, as Quoit is used 
as well as CoU. Besides, the implements of this game, 
in what may ho viewed as its original fonn, are de- 
nominated quoits. Can it be supiKised that this west- 
country name has been softenoa from Teut. kluyt-euy 
certare discis in acquore glaciato ? 

As there is some resemblance between this sport 
and that of the quoity the latter being generally played 
in the country with flat stones (not pushed indeed, 
but thrown) ; coitan being given as the C. B. name 
for a^quoit, we might have conjectured that the name 
had been transfeiTed to curling. But I question if 
coitaHy or any similar term, has been used by the Cel- 
tic nations, as I find the word mentioned only by W. 
Richards. We learn from Mr. Todd, however, that 
the V. to coU is used in a general sense, in the north of 
E., as signifying to throw. V, Curl, v. 

[To Cioit, Quoit, or Quite™ to curl, is now seldom 
heard in Ayrs. ; the term is applied only to the game 
of quoits.] 


[CoiTiNG, QcoiTiNer, part, (seldom used.) 
Curling. , c. 

The term was also used as an udj., and as a s. ; but 
it is now seldom heard in either sense.] 

To COIT, V. 71. To butt, to justle. 

The unlatlt woman the licht man will lait, 

Gangis coiiand in the curt, hornit like a gait : 

AIh brankand as a bole in frontis, and in vice. ^ 

Fm duny Scotichrun.y li. 376. 

V. Laity v.y for the whole of this curious description. 
The female here exhibited, as abandoned in her be- 
haviour, is compared to a goaty and to a hull. The 
phrase coitaml in the curty i.o. court, refers to the use 
which these animals make of their horns. Pr. coW-er, 
“to butt, to rush, to jostle, to knock heads together;” 
CotCT. The Fr. word is probably derived the 

Goth. For Isl. kuettVy hiette or quittCy signifies torvus, 
boluinus vultus ; and kueitay violenter jactare et 
disjicere invitum ; kueitay violenta pulsio, G, Andr., 
V. 156 ; terms naturally expressive of the action of a 
bull, tossing and goring with its horns. 

I COITE, 6. A rate, the same with Cote, q. v. 

“That qiihair ony sic persoune deis within aige, 
thai.’ may nocht mak thair testamentis, the norrest of 
thair kin to succeid to thaim sail haue thair gudis, 
without preiudico to the ordineris anent the coke of 
thaire testamentis.” Acts Ja. V., 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 
377. 

COITTS, 8. pL Used for Quotts. V. Coats. 

COIVIE, 8, The name given in Gaelic to 
the arch-druid, written Cuirnhi, or Choibhidh, 

Bede gives the name of Ooid, or Caejty to the primus 
pontijicmx or high-priest of the pagan Saxons. Brom- 
ton gives an account of the conversion of one whom he 
designs Coyji pontifex, in the reign of Edwin of Nor- 
thumbria, in the seventh century. Deo. Script, col. 
782. But this is evidently borrowed from Bode. 

It seems to be the same word which had anciently 
been in use among the Gauls. It is still used in the 
Highlands of Scotland. I have given some examples 
of this in the History of the Culdees, pp. 26, 27, to 
which the following may be added. It had been cus- 
tomary to swear by the chief druid. Hence the fol- 
lowing mode of asseveration is still retained, Choibhidh 
atUy “By the arch-druid, it i8,”i.e. it is true that I say. 
Choibuklh rnor gad gleidh ! “ May the arch-druid pre- 

Bcjrvo you !” This is a common mode of expressing 
I one’s wishes. 

This designation might seem to have some affinity 
to that which was given to a priest of the Cabin. 
This was Kbri^y also Kot-q^y which Bochart derives from 
Heb. cohcHy sacerdos. The want of the final n he con- 
siders as no objection, because the Greeks fonned their 
accusatives from Heb. names ending in w, of which he 
gives various examples. V. Phaleg, p. 420. If Druid- 
ism, as has been siqqK^sed, was brought into Britain 
by the Fheniciaus, they had brought this term with 
them. 

A late acute and intelligent writer derives this wonl 
from the (Gaelic. “ Caobluulhy or cobhaidhy or coibhidhy'* 
he says, “for they are all the same, signifies a man 
expert at arms, a protector or helper ; coibham sig- 
nifies to protect ; coibhan denotes a person noble or 
highly exalted ; coibhay knowledge or nobility ; coi- 
bimntadh means helped or protected. These words 
arc expressly pronounced coiviy or coivay — coivarUy coivOy 
and coivantay. Hence I do not hesitate to . render 
coihhiy helpful, and Coibhi Druiy the helpful Druid,” 
Huddleston’s Notes on Toland’s Hist, of the Druids, 

p. 280. 
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To COJEET, V. n. To agree, to fit, Upp. 
Clydas. 

Perhaps from Fr. con, and jeU*trt to cast, to throw ; 
q« to throw together, 

COK, a. 

There is a general mode of turning the ground cal- 
lesl timidhj or making lazy-beda, at which two persona 
are employed at each side of the ridge ; of these, two 
are cutting, and two lifting the clods, which, to a 
stranger, will appear absurd, tedious, and laborious, 
but here is found to be necessary, and productive of 
the greatest returns, in regard that it gathers the 
ground, and raises it from the reach of the rising and 
running water, with coka of which the fields aboimd, 
and which otherwise would sink and destroy the seed.*' 
Statist. Acc. xix. P. Stornoway, p. 248, 249. 

This term has been left by the Norwegians. I am 
at a loss whether to expl. it clump of earth,” or 
“ a spring or spout of water os the connexion of the 
sentence is not very distinct. If the former, it must 
bo the same with Norw. koky rendered by Hallager 
jordclumpt i.e. a clump of earth ; Su.-G. koky kokat 
gleba, scamnum, Ihre; “clod, clot,” Wideg. Isl. kock-r, 
conglobatum, kccke^ gleba. If the latter, it must bo al- 
lied to Su.-G. koelcket puteus, barathrum, Teut. kolckf 
gurges, vorago. 

COK. To cry cok, to acknowledge that one 
is vanquished. 

Become thou cowart crawdon rocriaud. 

And by consent cry enk^ thy dede is dlcht. 

howj. Vvrgilf 356. 29. 

**Cok^^^ says Rudd., “is the sound which cocks utter 
when they are beaten, from which Skene is of opinion 
that they have their name of cork. ” Skinner indeed 
says ; Credo a sonu seu caiitu quern edit sic dictum. 
But he says nothing of the cock uttering this sound 
ivheu hetUen. 

According, to Bullet, coc, coq^ cocq^ is an 0. Colt, 
word, signifying, mechant, doshonnete, vile, meprisa- 
blc ; whence hY. coquin^ a rascal, a knave. This may 
be tlio origin ; as anoientlv, while trial by ordeal con- 
tinued, it was considered as a certain proof of the 
falsity of an accusation, when the accuser failed in 
combat with him whom he hod criminated. When, 
therefore, he acknowledged that ho was vanquished, 
he at the same time virtually confessed his falsehood 
or villainy. 

COKEWOLD, «. A cuckold, Chauc. 

I take notice of this, although properly E,, for the 
sake of an etymological observation. Johns, and 
others derive it from Fr. cocw, id. This name, it has 
been siy>posocl, has boon given in Fr. in allusion to 
the mckoo, to which term cocu is primarily applied ; 
because it lays its eggs in the nest of another bird. But 
08 Pasquicr nas observed, the designation is improper, 
as applied to a cuckold. II y auriot.plus de raison 
Padapter a celui qui ogit, qu’ a celui qui patit. The 
Romans, therefore, with far greater propriety, trans- 
ferred the name carruca to a cuckold, as primarily 
denoting that bird which hatches the cuckoo’s eggs. 

Not to mention a variety of etymons not more satis- 
factory, I shall only give that of G. Andr., which cer- 
tainly merits attention. 

Qvonkally curruca, sen comutusf curculio, cn hanrey. 
At qvonkalla annarif alterius uxorem permingere, vuJgb 
kockallat sed .corrupte ; nam a kvo^i, uxor, and kaoUtf 
kata, maoulare, dictum est. Lex. Isl.^ p. 157. 

COIiE, a. A cock of bay, Ang. V. Coll. 


COLE, «. A cant term for money, S. O. 

— Aye channerin* an’ daunerin’ 

In eager search for cole, 

A. Wilson's PoeinSf 1790, p. 235. 

It has the same sense, Grose’s Cl. Diet. 

COLEHOOD, s. The Black-cap, a bird, S. 

“Woe’s me, — that over I sude hae liv’d to see the 
colehood take the laverock’s place ; and the stanchol 
and the merlin chatterin’ frae the cushat’s nest.” 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 208. V. Colehoopino. 

COLEHOODING, a. The Black-cap, a bird, 
S., Coalhood; Fringilla atro capillo, Linn. 

Junco, avis capita nigro, colc-hooding dicta. Inter 
jmicos nidulatur, Sibb. Scot., p. 22. It receives its 
name from coalt because in the male the crown of tlio 
head is black. 

COLE-HUGH, 8. The shaft of a coal-pit, S. 

“This year of God 1598, the cole-htgh was found be- 
syd Broray, and some salt pans were erected a litle 
by west the entrio of that nver, by Jane Couutos of 
Southerland, vnto whom her sone, Earl John, had com- 
mitted the govommoiit of his effairs, duroing his ab- 
sence in Franco. This colt'kiioh wes first found )3e 
John, the fyfth of that name, Earle of Southerland ; 
bot he being taken away and prevented be suddent 
death, had no leasurc nor tyme to mterpryse that work. ” 
Gordon’s Hist. Earls of Sutherl., p. &7. V. Coil- 
IIEUCH. 

COLEMIE, CoALMiE, 8. The Coal-fish, 
Ascllus niger, Ang. When young, it is 
called a podlie or podling ; when half grown, 
a sedcy seith., or ^ethe. 

Germ, kohlmuhlen^ id. It seems to receive its name 
from the dark colour of its skin ; Germ, kohl^ signifying 
coal. 

To COLF, p. a. To caulk a ship. 

That this word had this signification in the six- 
teenth century is evident from a passage in the 
Everg., where it is used in a loose sense. 

To CoLFiN, Calfin, V. a. To fill with wad- 
ding, S. 

I had new cramm’d it near the mou j 
It’s no been fir’d, I find it fu’, 

Weel calfin'd wi’ a clout o’ green. 

The Piper of Peebles^ p. 19. 

Fr. calfat-evy Ann. ealfet-ein, Teut, kaUefaeUen^ id. 
Hence, 

CoLFiN, Cali'ING, 8, The wadding of a gun, 

• S. 

“He was so near as to see the fire, and the colfin 
flee out of the pannel’s gun.” Trial of Captain 
Porteous, p. 21. 

“ Then they fired again ; one of them had his pistol 
so near my lord, that the burning calfng was left on 
his gown, and was rubbed off by his daughter, which 
wounded him two or three inches below the right 
clavicle, in betuix the second and third rib.” Narra- 
tive of the Murder of the Archbishop, published by 
Authority, Wodrow II., Append., p. 8. 

COLIBRAND, a. A contemptuous designa- 
tion for a blacksmith ; still occasionally used, 
Border. 

I awe na mare In a’ this land, 

But to a silly Colibrarul, 

K3 
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Tam Rid that dwells in Currio, 

Upon a time, as he may prove, 

An Atchison for a remove. 

W(Uson*8 CoU.f i. 67. 

i.o. for removing horse-shoes. 

Perhaps from Fr. coul-er, to melt, to found ; and 
brandy a sword ; or as allied to Su.-G. holy carlx), and 
bi'tnnay urere, q. the coal-burner. It is a curious fact, 
though only apparently connected with this word, that 
Ennund Olafson, king of Sweden, was called 
Kolbraennay because he punished malefactors by 
burning their houses. V. Hire, vo. Koly ignis. 

Could the term have any relation to Caliburney the 
sword of the celebrated Arthur ? 

COLK, 8* The Eider duck, a sea-fowl, S. 
V. Pennant’s Brit. Zool., ii. 581. 

“In this ile (Soulskerry) there haunts ane kind of 
fowle callit the kolky little less nor a gmise (goose,) quha 
comes in the ver (spring) to the land to lay her eggis, 
and to clecke hir birdis, quhill she bring them to per- 
fytness ; and at that time ner fleiche (fleece) of fedderis 
falleth of her all hailly, and she sayles to the mayne 
sea againc, and comes never to land, quhyle the yeir 
end againe, and then she comes with her new fleiche of 
fedderis. This fleiche that she leaves yeirly upon her 
nept hes nao pens in the fedderis, nor nae kind of hard 
thing in them that may be felt or graipit, but utter 
fyne downis.’* Mom-oc s lies, p. 47, 48. 

Tliis fowl is called by Buchanan, colcay Hist. Scot. i. 
c. 44. It is also desenbed by Martin, Western Isl., p. 
25. This is the Duntur Goose of Sibb. Scot., p. 21. 

COLL, Coil, Cuil, s. A cock of liay, S. B. 
Keil, Nortliumb. Fr. cueillrir^ to gather, E. 
to coiL 

This she ore even had tontily laid by. 

And well happ’d up nneath a coll of nay. 

Ross's Uelenote, p. 63. 

It is also written coUy Ang. 

“ Hay — is selling from the cole at the rate of from 
6d to 7d per stone." Caled. Merc., Sept. 6, 1823. 

To Coll, Cole, Coil, v, a. To put into 
cocks ; as, Has he coVUd yon hay V S. B. 

COLL, 8. A line drawn across the Hnk or ' 
course, in Curling. The stone which does 
not pass this line, is called a /loff, is thrown 
aside, and not counted in the game, Angus ; 
Collie or Coallie^ Stirlings. ; Hog-score^ sy- 
non. 

I can form no idea of the etymon of this term, un- ' 
less it be from Belg. huyly a hole, a pit, a den ; whence 
een Ueimen kuyly a lion’s den ; Su.-G. kylay id. This 
term is of great antiquity. For A.-S. cole signifies a 
hollow or pit, win-cole denoting the pit into which 
the juice of the ^ape runs when pressed out. This 
lino, called the cmCy might originally be meant to repre- 
sent a pit or ditch ; into which a stone might be said 
to fall, when it was not driven across it. Thus the 
phrase, “He’s no o’er the colly** may bo equivalent to, 
“He has not cleared the pit or ditch." In a similar 
manner, in another game, a bowl is said to be bankity 
when it passes a certain boundary. Here, indeed, 
there is a real ditch or furrow ; but, in curling, there 
can only be an nominal one, without destroying the 
course. 

To COLL, V. a. 1. To cut, to clip, S. To 
coll the luxivy to poll it. In this sense cow is 
used, and seems indeed the same word ; To | 


cow the head^ to cut the hair. To coll the 
candUy to snuff the candle. * c 

2. To cut anything obliquely, or not in a 
straight line, S. 

There I met a handsome childe, 

High-coZe<i stockings and laigh-eo&rf shoon, 

He bore him like a king’s son. 

Remains qf JVithsdale Songy p. 208. 

Su.-G. kull-ay verticis capillos abradere, Hire. As 
the E. V. j)oll is from polly the head, kulla is from hilly 
vertex, the crown. Isl. koll-ry tonsum caput. This 
corresponds with Lat. calv-uSy bald. I am much dis- 
posed to think, that our word has been primarily 
■ to the i)olling of the hair of the head. V. 

w, V, 

COLLADY-STONE, s. A name given to 
quartz, lloxb. It is also pron. Cow-lady^ 
stone* 

Perhaps it is corr. from Fr. cailleteauy “a chack- 
stone, or little flint-stone," a dimin. from cailloUy “a 
flint stone Cotgr. 

COLLAT, Collet, «. A collar. 

“ Item, ane collat of black velvott." Liventories, A. 
1679, p. 281. 

“Ane collat of gray must weluot pasmentit with 
sillier and gold. Ane clok of blak dalmes, w‘ ane 
collat. Item, t[i& collatis sewit of holene clay^" In- 
vent, Guulis, Lady E. Ross, A. 1578. 

“Item, ane collet of aurange [orange] how quharin is 
bandis of claith of gold twa finger braid," Inventories, 
A, 16Cl,‘p. 148. 

Collet was used in the same sense in 0. E. Fr. 
cotlety “the throat, or fore- part of the necke ; also tlie 
coller of a jerkin, &c,, the cape of a cloko Cotgr. 

To COLLATION, v. a. To compare, to col- 
late; Fr. collation-neTy id. 

“ That the subscribed copy was coUationed with the 
principal by them that subscribed the same, and held 
in all points.” Stair, Suppl. Dec., p. 144. 

COLLATYOWN, s. Conference, discourse. 
Lat. collatio. 

This man in that visyowu 
Fell in-til collatyown 
Wyth the Kyng on this manere, 

As now I will reherso yhow here. 

Wyntowny vii. 7. 340. 

To COLLECK, v. n. To think, to recollect, 
Aberd.; nearly allied to the use of the E. v. 
to collect himself. 

COLLECTOEY, Colleotorie, «. 1. The 
charge of collecting mon^. The office of 
collectoryf &c. Aberd. Keg. V, Keage. 

2. Money collected. 

— “ Reuoikis— all the saidis giftis, feis, and dispo- 
sitionis out of his said propertie, casualitie, thriddis of 
benefices, and coltectorie in pensioun," &o. Acts Ja. 
VL, 1679, Ed. 1814, p. 149. 

L. B. collectar-ium denotes a book kept for reps- 
tering collections or contributions for eoolesiastioal 
purposes. But I find no term exactly corresponding 
with ColUctorie, 
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To COLLEGE, r. a. To educate at a college 
or uffiversity, S. 

“Now, Bay that the laddie’s coWcf/ed, and leecenced 
to preach, what’s he to do till he get a kirk, if ever he 
should bo sao fortunate?” Campbell, i. 27. 

COLLEGENAR, COLLEGIONBB, S. A student 
jt a college, S. 

“The grammars had 20 days play, and the colUgenara 
had eight in Old Aberdeen, confom to use and wont 
atYom.” Spalding, i. 287. Collegvm\ ib. 331. 

“Thus the town being nightly watched, there came 
down the street certain of their own collegionera who 
were all covenanters’ sons within and without the 
town ; — the watch commanded them to their bods, 
whilk they refused, whereupon they presented hagbuts 
to these scholars, syne went their way.” Ibid,, i. 103. 

COLLERAUCH, Collereth, Coleraitu, 
8. A surety given to a court. 

“Gif he — desire the samin cause to l)e rci)] 
to his master’s court, as Judge competent thairintil 
oflerand to that eflfect caution of Collerauch^ confonno 
to the lawis of this realme ; and gif the said Judge — 
procedis and gevis out sentence, the samin is of nano 
avail. 5 Jul. 1518.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 407. V. 
COLRKACH. 

COl jLIE, Colley, s. L The vulgar name for 
the shepherd’s dog, S. ; colley^ a cur dog, A, 
Bor. Gl. Grose. 

“Tliere was lost in Prince’s Street, on Saturday 
the 28tli December last, a black and wliite rough coUyy 
or shepherd’s dog.” Edin. Even. Courant, Jan. 20, 
1806. 

A better lad ne’er lean’d out o’er a kent, 

Or hounded coly o’er the mossy bent. 

liainsay's I^oemSy ii. 2. 
The tither was a ploughman’s collky 
A rhyming, ranting, raviug l)illie, 

Wha for. his friend an’ (jomrado Imd liim, 

And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him. 

JJicr728y iii. 2. 

My coUeyy Rlngie, youf ’d an’ yowl’d a’ night, 

Cour’d an’ crap near me in an unco fright. 

Fergimon's Poems y ii. 6. 

— “A French tourist, who, like other travellers, 
longed to find a good and rational reason for every 
thing he saw, has recorded, ns one of the memorabilia 
of Caletlonia, that the State maintained in each village 
a relay of curs, called coUieSy whose duty it was to 
chase the chevaux de paste (too starved and exhausted 
to move without such a stimulus) from one hamlet to 
another, till their annoying convoy drove them to the 
end of their stage.” Waverley, i. 100. 

Gael, cnleariy a grown whelp, has for its vocative 
culyicy which is the term used when one calls to a 
whelp. Coo or cu signifies a dog. 

It seems doubtful, if this be allied to Ir. cmhany 
coikuy a whelp ; or C. B. colwyiiy Arm. colon qui, a 
little dog. 

Tyrwhitt observes that “ Coll appears to have been 
a common name for a dog. He refers to the following 
passage in Chaucer : — 

Ran Colie our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerlond. 

Nonnes P» Talcy 15889. 

He makes the following remark in his Note on 
another passage, vor. 15221 

A col fox, ful of sleigh iniqnitee. 

“ SKhiner interprets this a blackish fox, as if it were 
a cole fox.” Gl, Urr. Tyrwhitt seems to consider 
this epithet as allied to the name given to a dog. But 


I suspect that it is entirely different ; and that coly as 
applied to the fox, is equivalent to the following 
character, sleigh; corresponding to Celt, kaliy C. B. 
ccUhy Corn, kaliy subtil, cunning. Coly in composition, 
is evidently us^ in a similar sense ; as colprophety a 
false prophet. Leg. Glendour Mirror for Mag. Fol. 127, 
b. ColUrcujctoury false traitour, Chaucer, H. Fame, 
Fol. 267, b. 

2. Any one who follows another constantly, 
implicitly, or with excessive admiration, S. 

3. A lounger, one who hunts for a dinner. 

“The Bishop was nicknamed Collky because he was 
so impudent and shameless, that when the Lords of the 
Session and Advocates went to dinner, ho was not 
ashamed to folloxo them into their houses, unasked, 
and sat down at their table.” Calderwood, p. 691. 

To Collie, v, a. 1. To abash, to put to silence 
in an argument ; in allusion to a dog, who, 
when mastered or affronted, walks off with 
his tail between his feet ; Fife, 

2. To domineer over ; as, “ That herd callant 
has nae a dog’s life about the house ; he’s 
perfectly collied by them,” S. 

3. Used, with a considerable degree of obli- 
quity, as signifying to entangle, or bewilder, 

S. A. 

“By the time that I had won the Forkings, I gat 
colUed amang the nnst, sae derk that ftent a spark I 
could see.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 38. 

4. To wrangle, to quarrel, as shepherds’ dogs 
do, “ We cou’cl liardly keep them frae 
colleyin anc anither,” lloxb. 

To Collie, Coli.ey, v, n. To yield in a 
contest, to knock under, Loth. 

COLLIEBUCTION, 5 . A squabble, Kin- 

ross. V. Culliebuction. 

COLLINHOOD, Expl. ‘^Wild poppy,” 
lioxb. Loth. 

COLLYSIIANGIE, 1. An uproar, a tu- 
mult, a squabble, S. Colliesliange^ Roxb. 

The coUi/nhangy raise to sick a height, 

That niaugrc hhn things wadnn now hald right. 

Jioss^s Ilt'lenorey p. 85, 86. 
Tliis mony a day I’ve grain’d and gaunted, 

I’o ken what French mischief was urewiii. — 

Or bow the coUieshavgie works 
Atweeu the Russians and the Turks. 

BwmSy iv. 357. 

2. Used, in some places, for loud, earnest, or 
gossiping conversation, S. B. 

A learned friend suggests that the origin may Ixi 
Fr, coUechmty licking the neck ; because dogs, when 
eating or licking together, always quarrel. The term 
is expl. by tlio vulgar as signifying a dog^s iulyie. For 
another etymon, V. Suangie, sense 2. 

3. This word also denotes a ring of plaited 
grass or straw, through which a lappet of a 
woman’s gown, or fold of a man’s coat is 
thrust, without the knowledge of the person, 
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in order to excite ridicule, Ang. This trick 
is most commonly played in harvest. 

I am informed that there is a Fr. proverbial phrase, 
from which this term may have originated. When 
two persons are quarrelling, it is said, Qui est ce, qui 
le chien eet ? “Who’s the dog? ** 

I hesitate, however, as to this being the oririn ; 
Gael, callaiilh denotes a tumult. E. coil is used in 
the same sense. Perhaps that which is given as its 
secondary simification is the primary one. Thus the 
word may have been form^ from collie^ a dog, 
and shangk, a sort of shackle. V. Siiangib, and 
Shangan, 

To COLLUDE, v. n. To have collusion 
with ; Lat. collud-ere, id. 

‘ ‘ Hot quhar he hcs colludit with vdcris, ” &c. Aberd. 
Reg. A. 1625, V. 16. V. Todd’s Johns. 

COLMIE, 8. A full-grown coal-fish, Meams ; 
synon. Comb^ Banffs. V. Gerrack. 

COLOUR-DE-KOY, «Ane gown of 
colour-de-roy Aberd. Reg. A. 1543, V. 18. 

Ft. couleur de Hoy, “in old time, purple; now the 
bright tawny ; ’* Ootgr. 

COLPINDACH, 8. A young cow that has 
never calved. 

“ Cotpindach, ane young beast, or kow, of the ago of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowd/xch or 
quoyach.” Skene, Verb. Sign, in vo. 

“ It is an Irish word,” ho adds, “ and properly signi- 
Bes a fuit-foUower.” But it seems merely a corr. of 
Ir. and Gael, colbhtach, a cow calf ; or Ir. colpach, a 
bullock or heifer. 

COM, Come, 8, Act of coming, arrival. 

Schir Eduuard of his ayme wes blyth ; 

And went douu to mete him swyth. 

Boroour, xvi. 39, MS. 

In Pykarte sone message thai couth send, 

Off Wallace com thai tald it till ane end, 

Wallace, ix. 545. MS. 

A.-S. cum, cyme, adventus ; Alem. quemd, from 
quem~art, to come. 

COLRACH, 8. A surety. V. Colleeaucu. 
COLSEE, adj. Comfortable, snug. 

“Indeed, it was not so much when the poor people 
of Israel were chased here and there, and dimg in holes 
and bores, and constrained to worship idols, Goil never 
thought that so great a sin in them as when Israel was 
colaie at home, they sent for idols and fetched them to 
the land ; they would bo conform to other nations 
about.” W. Guthrie’s Sonn., p. 24. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Cosie, Gael. 
coUagach corresponds m signification ; being rendered 
snug. Tent, cotlucie, however, denotes commeasation, 

, and coUac-ien, to eat together; evidently from Lat. 

collatio, 

% 

COLUMBE, «. An ornament in the form of 
a dove. 

“ Item, an uche of gold like a flour the lie of diaman- 
tis, k thre bedis of gold, a columbe of golde, k twa 
rubeis.” Collect, of Inventories, A. 1488, p. 6. 

We learn from Du Cange that vessels were used in 
this form for holding the pix ; also, that a dove was 
carried before queens, vo. Columha, 1. 2. But this 
seems rather to have been some trinket worn by the 
queen. 


COLUMBE, adj. A kind of violet colour. 

“Ane rest of columbe taffeteis ooxftenin n3^6 ellis.” 
Inventories, A. 1561, p. 169. 

Fr. colombin, “dove-colour; or the stuffe whereof 
’tis made ; ” Cotgr. Espece de coleur qui est do violet 
lav^, du gris delin entre le rouge et le violet. Color 
violae dilutior. Diet. Trev. 

COMASHES, «' 

“ Comaahea out of Turkie, the peece, xxx 1.” Rates, 
A. 1611. Id. 1670. 

From the duty, this must have been a valuable 
commodity. Can it have any relation to Comacum, a 
recious spice mentioned by Pliny as brought from 
yria, and by Theophrastus as the produce of Arabia 
and India ? V. Hoffman in vo. 

COMB, 8. A coal-fish of the fifth year. V. 

COLMIE. 

To COMBALL, r. n. To meet together for 
amusement, Fife ; apparently corr. from E. 
cabal. Gael, comhbmlachy however, signifies 
contact. 

COMB’S-MASS, 8. The designation gener- 
ally given to the term of Whitsunday in 
Caithness. 

The word undoubtedly is Colm^a-Maae, i.c. the mass 
of the celebrated St, Columba, abbot of Iona. Accord- 
ing to Camerarius, the day appropriated in the Calen- 
dar to his memory is the second of May. De Sector. 
Fortitud., p. 137. 

COMBURGESS, «. A fellow-citizen. 

“ Roger M<^Naught, &c. produceit a procuratorie and 
commissioun gevin to thame, and to Williamo Mauld, 
and Hew Broun thair comburgeaaiaJ'' Acts Ja. VI., 
1596, Ed. 1814, p. 114. 

Ft, combourgeoia, id. 

To COME, V. n. 1. To sprout, to spring ; 
applied to grain, when it begins to germinate 
in the ground, also when it grows in conse- 
quence of rain, after being cut down. The 
prep, again is sometimes added, S. 

2. To sprout at the lower end ; applied to grain 
in the process of malting, or to that which is 
kept in granaries, S. 

“ They let it acherspyre, and shute out all the thrift 
and substance at baith the ends, quhore it sould come 
at ane end only.” Chaim. Air, ch. 26. 

— Ouor ^Lnels great they take the charge 
Oft turning corne within a cliaraber large. 

(When it is dight) least it do sproute or feede, 

Or come againe, or weevels in it breedo. 

HwtaorCa Judith, p. 18. 

“Ye bleed of good mawt, ye’re lang a cowwiflr.” 
Ramsay’s 8. Prov., p. 80. The humour lies in we 
double moaning of the v. to come, 

Isl. keim-a, germinare ; Germ, keim-en, id. ; kym, 
kkm, Alem. kymo, germen. 

Come, $. Growth, the act of vegetation ; as, 
Therda a come in the grund, there is a consi- 
derable degree of vegetation, S. 

COME, 8. A bend or crook. V. Cum. 
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COME-O’-WILL, d, i. An herb, shrub, or 
treei^that springs up spontaneously, not hav- 
ing been planted ; q. comes of its own willy 
Boxb. 

2. Hence applied to any animal that comes of 
its own accord into one’s possession, ibid.; 
^umliriy synon. 

3. Transferred to new settlers in a country or 
district, who can show no ancient standing 
there, South of S. 

**The Tweediea were lairds o’ Drumclyier, — and 
hae some o’ the best blood o’ the land in their veins ; 
and sae also were the Murrays ; but the maist part o’ 
the rest are upstarts and comedo' •wills,** Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 1823, p. 314. 

4. It is sometimes applied to a bastard child, 
ibid. 

** Little curlie Godfrey — that’s the eldest, the 
o*‘Will, as I may say — he’s on board an excise yacht.” 
Guy Mannering, i. 34. 

COMER, CoMEUE, a. A gossip. V. Cummer. 

To Comera'de, V, n. To meet together 
for the purpose of having a social confabu- 
lation; pronounced as of three syllables, 
Roxb. It is most commonly used in the 
gerund ; She’s been at the comerddinJ* 

Comera'de, s. A meeting of this description; 
as, “We’ve had a gude comerade^* ibia. 

^ This seems to be synon. with Rocking in the west of 

Fr. camerade^ “chamberfull, a company that belongs 
to one chamber ; ” Cotgr. O. Fr. cambre^ Lat. earner- 
a, a chamber. 

Comera'din, 8, A term used to denote the 
habit of visiting day after day with little or 
no interruption, Roxb. 

COMER WALD, adj. Hen-pecked. 

Comerwald crawdon, nano compta th6 a kerss, 

Dunbar f Evergreen^ il. 64. st. 11. 

q. “Under the government of woman j ” from comer ^ 
cummer i a disrespectful term for a woman, a gossip, 
and A.-S. Su.-G. voaUl^ power, authority. V. Cummer. 

COMESTABLE, adj. Eatable, fit for food. 

“ idthough the fatnes of all other comestable beast 
for the ordinary use of man do congeale with the colde 
ayre, by the contrary the fatnes of these beasts [kyno 
and oxen] is perpetually liquide like oyle.” Descr. of 
the Kingdome of Scotlande. 

From Lat. comed-o^ eomesUum^ to eat. 

COMFARANT-LIKE, adj. Decent, be- 
coming, Berwicks. 

This must be a oorr. of Confurmy q. v. . 

To COMiXEK, V. n. To reflect, Berwicks. 

From Lat. wnfitci-exty to bend ; or, compUddy to 
comprehend, as applied to the mind. 


COMITE, CoMMiTE, 8. A term which fre- 
quently occurs in our old legal deeds, as de- 
noting the common council of a burgh, now 
generally called the town-'council. 

— “Comperit George abbot of Paatlay, protestis 
that — the burges & Commite of Rwifrew had suramond 
him diuerss tymes & causit him to mak gret expensis,” 
&c. Act. Audit. A. 1491, p. 162. 

— “ The said Johne hald the said croyis & fischin in 
tak of the prouest, bailyeis, & commite of Montrosa.” 
Ibid. A. 1493, p. 179. 

“The actioun and causs persewit be the prouest, 
bailyeis & comite of Striueling,” &o. Ibid. A. 1494, p. 
200 . 

— “ The provost, bailyeis, & comite of Edinburgh,” 
Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1478, p. 27. 

Sometimes this term is conjoined with conaale, ap- 
parently as a pleonasm. 

“Johnno of Auchinross bailye of Dunbertane, &o., 
has drawin thaimsclf, thar landis, and giidis, causioune 
& ploge that the conaale & comite of I)unl)ertane sail 
stand, abid & vnderly it — that thai do in thar name.” 
Ibid. p. 186. 

This mode of expression occurs twice in the act 
immediately following. 

The term seems to have l>een originally the same 
with Fr. comiUy given by Du Cange, as synon. with 
L. B. comitatusy Conventus juridicus qui fit in Comi- 
tatu seu provincia, vulgo, Anaisay Comiti, Vo. Comi- 
tatiiSy 2. col. 827. 

COMMANDIMENT, Commandement, s. 
A mandate. 

This pronunciation still prevails among the peasantry 
iu S., and occurs in our version of the Psalms, Psa. 
oiii. 19 ; cxix, 51, '"xxxi., &c. It appeared to me that 
the penult syllable had been introduced for making up 
the measure, till I observed that it is authorised by our 
old acts. 

It is ordained that justice clerks shall not “change 
names ane for ane vther, or put out© ony of the rollys 
withouto commandiment of the king or the cousale,” 
Pari. Ja. II. A. 1449, Acts Ed. 1814, p, 37 ; Commande- 
menty Edit. 1566, fol. 30, b. The orthography of the 
MS, determines the pronunciation. 

As our vex-sion of the Psalms was made by Mr. Rouse, 
an English member of the Westminster Assembly, it 
seemed singular that this anomaly should have crept 
in. But by looking into the old E. version by Stem- 
hold and Ilopkins, I find that it had been occasionally 
used by them. Thus, in the version of Psa. cxix., made 
by W. Whittingham, it occurs in more instances than 
one ; as in ver. 48, and 168. 

— And practise thy commandments in will in deid In 
thought. 

— Thy statutes and commandemenU I kept (thou knowst) 
aright. 

COMMEND, 8. Commendation, S. 

“They might haue said to the Apostle. Well, thou 
professet a great louo towards vs, and giuest vs a goode 
commendy and vtterst a great rejoising for vs, and the 
graces we roceiued of God.” Rollock on 1. Thes. p. 100. 

COMMEND, 8. A comment, a commentary. 

I haue also ane schorte commend compyld, 

To expone strange historiis and termes wylde. 

Doug. VirgUy 483. 44. 

COMMEND, 8. A benefice in cdmmendann* 

Ten toyndis ar ane trumpe, hot he tak may 

Ane kinrik of parisch kyrlos cupllt with commendis, 

Doug, Virgily 289, a. U. 

Fr. commendey L. B. commenday id. 
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COMMESS, A deputy. 

—“I send to Serv^ais wife and to his commeaa the 
pasinentar in the abbay, and causit thame graith mo 
aue chalmer.” Inventories, A. 1573, p. 187. 

Fr. coinmis, a deputy, a commissioner. 

COMMISSARE, «. A commissioner, a dele* 
gate. 

‘ ‘ Alsua the comvmsaria of the burovys, in the name 
of the haill merchandis of the roalme, has tano in 
hande, and heclitto mak the first pajnnent of our lorde 
the kingis finance,” &c. Ja. I. A. 1425, Acta Pari, 
Ed. 1814, Pref. xix. 

Fr. conrmissairet “a commissioner, one that receives 
his authority by commission ; a judge, delegate,” &c. 
Cotgr. L. B. commissar-iva^ gencratim is est, cui 
ncgotiiim quoddam curandum creilitur ; Du Cange. 

COMMISSE CLOTHES, the clothes pro- 
vided for soldiers, at tlie expense of the 
gcvemnient they serv^e. 

“ I’hc souldiers coming into a good fat soyle, clad 
themselves honCvStly, which made them want commisse 
clofJiis.'* Monro’s Flxped. P. i. p, 34. 

Fr. comtnisy j>»e, assigned, appointed, 

COMMISSER, 8. A commissary of an army. 

— “ Klcctit Mr. Alex' Cibsono of Duiie to l:>e general 
coniuihiif r of the haill kingdomc — and of all the lorceis, 
arnieis, regimeiitis,” &c. Acts Oha. I. Ed. 1814, V. 
,320. 

COMMON, By common^ strange, out of the 
common line, extraordinary, S. 

COMMON, CoMMOUN. To he in one's com- 
moHy to be obliged to one, to be indebted, in 
whatever way, S. 

“ The f!arl of Northumlxjrland — came upon the East 
Ixirdcrs, and burnt and herded Sir George Dumbar in 
the same year. Sir George Douglas, brother to the 
Earl of Douglas, not willing to be in an English-man’s 
cornmoun for an evil turn, gathered a company of 
chosen men, and burnt the town of Alnwick.” Pits- 
cottie, 24, 125. 

— “I am as little in your coimnony as you arc in 
nine,” S. Prov, ; “spoken to people who have been 
rigorous to us, and exacted upon us, to whom therefore 
we thiuk ourselves not obliged.” Kelly, p. 228, 229. 

It is used in another fonn. A thinu is said to be 
(food one's common^ when one is under great obligations 
to do it ; to Ixj Ul one’s commoiif w hen one, from the 
])eculiar obligations one lies under, ought to act a very 
different part. 

“ Goofeyour common to kiss your kimmer S. Prov. 
y. CUMMEE. 

“ It is ill your kytes cornymn^" S. Prov, ; “ that is, 

I have deserved better of you, Ixscause I have often 
till'd your l>elly.” Kelly, p. 199, 

To quite a cornmoun, to requite, to settle accounts 
with one, to repay ; generally in a bad sense. 

“Unto Monsieur d’Oscll, he (Kirkcaldio) said, He 
knew' that he wald not get him in the skirmischeing, 
bocaus he w'as bot ane coward : Bot it micht bo that he 
sould quite him a comoun ather in Scotland, or ellis in 
France. ” Knox’s Hist. p. 202. 

These phrases seem to originate from the use of com- 
moiiA os signifying food, fare, diet ; a term borrowed 
from rcligiqus societies in popish countries, or colleges, 
where there is a sort of community of goods. L. B, 
communia, lx)na quae in commune possidentur a 
canonicis Ecclcsiae alicujus Cathedralis, vcl quicquid 


ex iisdem bonis ao proventibus in commune iisdem dis- 
I tribuitur ; Du Cange. 

COMMONTIE, «. 1. A common, S. Acts, 

pass. 

“ The commonly y which was very considerable, was 
divided not long ago.” P. Johnstone, Dumfr, Statist. 
Acc., iv. 220. 

— “ Diuerss porsones hes lyyin out, parkit, teiliit, 
sawin, and laubourit great portionis of the samin com- 
mounteis, without ony richt of propii*tie competent to 
thame.” Acts Ja. VI. 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 22j3. 

— “Gevand, grantand, &c., the chaplanrois callit the 
saull preistis and all vtheris chaplanrcis fundit of auld 
within the college annexit thairto, with the commones 
or commountie teyndis depending vpoun the yoirlio 
fruittis, &c. Ibid. p. 293, b. 

' 2. Community, common possession. Acts. Ja. 

VI. 

Lat. communitas, 

“Lykwayes exceptond and reserveand all cornmoun 
kirk is pei’tening of auld to the saidis bischoppis and 
thair chajitour in commotmtie, quhilkis ar disponit be 
his riiaicstio to quhatsumeuir persone at ony tymo pre- 
ceding^ the date of this present act.” Acts Ja. Vl. 
1606, Ed. 1814, p. 283. 

3. A right of pasturage in common with others, 

S. 

“And that ane alanerly seeing to be takin at the 
said principale chymmos sail stand and be sufficient 
seeing for all and sindry the landis superioriteis, wdth 
the tenementis, akeris and annuollis abono wT’itten, 
and comrnounty in the saidis muris, myris and mossis,” 
&c. Acts Ja. V. 1640, Ed. 1814, p. 379. 

4. Jurisdiction or territory, S. 

“Gif ane burgea be taken without the burgh for ony 
debt or trespas, his nichtbouris soil pas and repledge 
him upon thair awin expensis, gif ho wes takin within 
the commountie of the burgh ; and gif he was appro- 
hendit wdthout the commountie, thay sail pas upoun his 
expensis that is takin.” Balfour’s rract., p. 

5. Commonalty; the commons as distinguished 
from the higher ranks, 

“At Perth, in time of King David, all Bischoppis, 
Abbotis, Erlis, Baronis, Thania, and the haill bodie 
and commountie of this realme, band and oblist thame, 
be swearing of one aith in maist solemn form, that in 
na time cuming they sail not recent nor mantene 
theives, men-slayeris, ” &c, Balfour’s rract., p. 647. 

COMMOTION, 8, A commission. ‘‘Ano 
commotion & full power,’' &c. Aberd. Reg. 

COMMOUND, adj. Common. 

— “For the breaking of the commowwefid statutis of 
thistownne.” Afierd.Reg. 

To COMMOVE, V. a. 1. To bring into a 
state of commotion. 

“ Pilate being a little commoved, declines being the 
author of this accusation, as being no Jew, nor acquaint 
with thair oontraversios, nor carmg for their religion.” 
Hutcheson on John xviii. 36. 

2. To offend, to displease. 

“ Quhairfoir, the nobilitie that war of guid wall and 
conscience, sieing justice alluterlie smothered on everie 
sycl, war highlie commoved at the said Alexander, earle 
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of Doujflaa, but durst not*to punisch thairfoir,” &c. 
Pitscottie’s Cron. p. 3. 

*‘^t the king of Scotland was highlio commoved 
with his passage in Ingland/* &o. Ibid. p. 91. 

Fr. commouv-oir, to move, to trouble, to vex ; Lat, i 
commov-ere, ' 

COMMUNION, s* The name given in some 
places, by way of eminence, to the sacra- 
•ment of the Supper, S. 

**1657, August 9. The communion was given att 
Largo, by Mr. James Magill, minister thcr.^’ — ‘*The 
samen Sabbath the communion was given at the 
Weymes,” &c.. Lament’s Diary, p. 125. 

For the same reason it is denominated, as if exclu- 
sively, the. Sacrament ; sometimes the Occasion ; in the 
North of S. the Ordinance^ and pretty generally, from 
the number of discourses, the Preachings, It is singu- 
lar, that in S. it very seldom receives the scriptural 
designation. 

To COMMUVE, V. a. To move, Upp. 
Clydes. 

COMPANIONRY, s. Fellowship, com- 
panionship. 

“Now, how reasons the world? Is not this the • 
fashion of all men, therefore why should not I doe so ? 
all men sleopes, why should not 1 sleepe ? He drinkes 
vntill ho be drunken, why should not I drink vntill I 
be drunken? Companionry is wondrous good. I 
should do as others do.” RoUock on 1 Thes. p. 252. , 

COMPARE, adj. Equal, comparable with. 
Lat. compar. 

“Schew — that there is na horsemen compare to 
youre horsemen, nor yit na futemcn compare to your 
mtemen.” Bellond, T. Liv., p. 362. Parcs, Lat. 

[Compare, 3 . Comparison. 

O happy love 1 where love like this is found 1 
0 heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare / 

Burns j The Cot. Sat. Night] 

To COMPARE, V. n. To appear, to bo made 
manifest."^ The same with Compeivy q. v. 

— ‘*The tressoun aganis thaira comparit — that ho 
wes condampnit to de.” Bellond. T. Liv., p. 90. 

COMPARGES, Houlate, i. 19. in MS. is evi- 
dently compaignyies^ companies; Fr. com- 
pagnie. 

Confess cleir con I nocht, nor kyth all the cas, 

The kynd of thair cunnyng, thir compaignyies eke, 

The manor, nor the multitude somonyt than was. 

To COMPEIR, Compear, v, n, 1. To appear 
in the presence of another. 

“Na thyiig succedit happely to Makbeth efter the 
alauchter of Banquho ; for ylk man began to feir 
his life, and durst nocht compeir quhare Makbeth 
was.” Bellend. Cron. B. xii. c. 6. Raro ao inviti 
primates ad regiam comparent, Booth. 

2. To present one’s self in a court, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, in consequence of being 
summoned. It is still commonly used as to 
both, S. 

This [King] he did send about this rich man ; 

And sent to him his officer, but weir. 

Thus but delay befoir him to compeir, 


And with him count and give rockning of all 
He had of him al tyme baith grit and small. 

Priests Peblis, p. 38. 

Compare is used ip. the same sense, 0. E. 

But on the morowe, Galaad and other knychtea, 

Afore the kyng by one consent comvared, 

Where Galaad made his auewes ana hyghtes. 

JIardyng, F. 69, a. 

“It has been their resolution, -;-not to compear, not 
kno^ving the Commissioner’s determination to desert 
and leave us, as shortly he did,” Baillie’s Lett, i. 
109. 

Fr. compar-oir, to appear ; Lat. cennpar-ere, id. 

Compearance, s. The act of mesenting one’s 
self in a civil or ecclesiastical court, in con- 
sequence of being summoned, S. 

**My Lords Montgomerie, &c,, took instruments, in 
name of the oomplainers, against the bishops, of their 
acknowledging tneir citation, of their compearance by 
their proctors, of their wilful absence in person, &c. * 
Baillie’s Lett. i. 111. 

Compeirant, 8. One who makes his appear-* 
ance, when called, in a court. 

— “The saidis commissionoris will — minister iustico 
to the compeirantis according to the aiincietio of thair 
saidis evidontis ; — and the non-compdrantU to be left 
last in the roll.” Acts Ja. VI. 1587, p. 444, 

COMPENSER, 8. One who makes compen- 
sation. 

‘*To infer compensation— it is not enough that the 
compemer had an assignation in his person before tho 
other party’s cedent was denuded by assiLomtion, 
unless ne could s ty that it was intimated before inti- 
mation of the other’s assignation. ” Harcarso, Suppl. 
Dec., p. 77. 

I COMPER, 3. The Father-lasher. Orkney. 

According to Dr, Barry, tho Fatherlasher, (cottua 
scorpius, Lin. Syst.) — is — named the comper,'* Hist. 

I of Orkney, p. 291. 

To COMPESCE, V. a. 1. To restrain, to keep 
under. 

“Wo are much rejoiced to hear, that our malignant 
countrymen both in the North and South, are so easily 
compescedN Baillie’s Lett., ii, 23. 

“Their enemies both in the North and South were 
compescedN Apologetic, Relation, p. 54. Lat. com- 
pcsco, 

2 , To stay, to assuage. Lat. compesc-ere^ id. 

— “They did presently nominate two commissioners 
for the town, to join with tho supplicants ; which, to 
compesce the tumult, they were forced to do.” 
Guthry’s Mem., p. 29. 

To COMPETE, V. n. To be in a state of 
competition ; the prep, with being generally 
added, S. 

“ Also the man here giveth up with other lovers ; as 
they compete with Chnst, he resolves not to bo for 
another.” Guthrie’s Trial, p. 121. 

The V, is unknown in E. It is evidently from Lat. 
compet-ere, **to ask or sue with others,” Cooper. It 
has been more distinctly defined, “to ask, or sue for 
the same thing that another doth, to stand for the 
same place, to Be one’s rival.” 
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• To COMPLAIN, CoMPLEiN, r. n. To 

ail, S. 

Wounded soldier ! if complaining ^ 

Sleep nae here and catch your death ! 

MacneuVs Woes of War^ p. 8. 

This is a metonymic^ use of the E. tenui the effect 

being put for the cause. 

COMPLENE gONG. Com^olme is the 
last of tlie canonical hours, beginning at 
nine o’clock at night Rudd. 

Tlio larku discendis from the skyis hicht, 

Siugaiid hir complem song cftir hir gise, 

To tak hir rest, at matyno lionre to ryao. 

Doug. Virgil^ 449 . 39 . 

Instead of larhiSy 1, Jai% as in both MS. 

Rudd, derives this from Fr. complies^ Lat. complete 
orium. But it is more nearly allied to ComplendaCy 
officium Ecclesiasticum, quod cetera diunia officia 
compht et claudit : unde dicitur sub noctia initium ; 
T)u Cange in vo. They wore also called Complenday 
ibid. 

O. E. complaym ; P.alsgr., B. iii. ComplaynCy in 
the ohurche, [Fr.] complies.” 

COMPLIMENT, 5 . A present, a gift, S. 
V. Sir J. Sinclair’s Observ., p. 116. 

To Compliment one with^ v. a. To present 
one with, S. 

To COMPLUTIIER, r. n. 1. To comply, to 
accord. I wou’d marry her, but she’ll no 
compluthery^ Roxb. Complouter^ Mearns. 

Lat. complaudercy to clap hands together or in imison. 

2, To suit, to fit, to answer any end proposed, 
Roxb. 

COMPLUTIIER, s, A mistake, Stirlings. 

Perhaps from Fr. com, in compositiofi denoting asso- 
ciation, and plaud-er, to beat, to maul. V. Plodderb. 

To COMPONE, V. a. To settle, to calm, to 
quiet. 

“Gif the external reverence, quhilk thou l)eare8t 
till a man, bee of sic force, that it will make thee to 
coviponc thy gesture, and refraine thy tongue, that 
thou brust not forth into evill talk, quliilk may offend 
him : how meikle mair aught the reverence quhilk we 
beare to God, — mak vs to refraine from evill thoughts, 
and from wicked and filthie affectiouns ?” Bruce’s 
Eleven Serm. 1591. Sign. S, 2. a. 

Lat. co7npon-erey id. 

To COMPONE, V. w. To compound, to 
come to an agreement. 

“ — They in truth know how to get the King from 
us to themselves on their own terms, and if we oe not 
willing to componc in what terms, both for religion and 
stated they please, to cast us off.” Baillie’s Lett., ii. 
163. 

‘ ‘ It sail nocht be lesum tothe thesaurare and componi- 
tonris in tyraes cuming to com/)07ic or fyno in jugement, 
or out of jugement [i.e, court] with the brekans of the 
saidis actis for lease than the pane and viilaw contenit 
in the samin.” Acts Ja. V., 1535, Ed. 1814, p. 345. 

“ Vpono ane small suspitione that he tuik of ony of 
thamo, he compelled thame to compone for thamsolfis, 
quhilk was ane verie hard thing.” Pitscottie’s Cron., 
i. 20. 


“At last the town >fa8 compelled for wealth and 
trade to compone within the burgh and freedom of the 
same — for payment to the earl of the sum ^>f 6000 
marks.” Spalding, i. 200 (2d). 

CoMPONiT, adj. Compound ; in grammar. 

* * How mony figures is thare in ane pronowne ? Thre. 
Quhilk thre ? Ane sympil, & ane componity and ane 
decomponit.” Vaus’ Rudiment. Dd, iiij. 6. c> 

CoMPONiTiouNE, 8. Composition, settlement 
of a debt. 

“It wes allegit bo the said James that the said 
George lopl Sotoim had— maid componiUoune for the 
gudis spuilyeit fra him w^ vtheris persounis.” Act. 

I Autlit. A. 1491, p. 162. V. Compone. 

CoMPONiTOUR, 8. One chosen to settle a dif- 
ference between others, as having a power of 
arbitration. 

— “ The said parties ar bimdin & oblist be the faith 
& treuth in thair Ixidyis — to stand, abide, & vnderly 
the .consale, sentence, & deliuerance of noble lorclis h 
venerable faideris in God, Johnne lord Glammis, Jolmne 
prior of Sanctandro, A Henry abbot of Cambuskinneth, 
jugis, arbitouris, arbitratouns, & amiable componitonriSy 
equally chosin betuix the saidis partiis,” Act. Audit. 
A. 1493, p. 176. V. Infamite. 

COMPOSITIOUN, s. Admission to mem- 
bership in a society, The compositioun of 
ane gild burges Aberd. Reg, 

COMPREHENSS, s. A form or declaration 
of comprising or including. 

“Concerning the perpetuale peice — that quhat- 
sumeuir the kingis maiestie or the parliament of Scot- 
land sail comprehend genenilio or specialie, it salbe 
addit that gif the samin comprehmss deteyne or with- 
hald only land, possessioune, or pensioune, from the 
kingis maistio — the samin comprehems sail nocht onjoye 
the benefite of that comprehensiouno, 'Ww. Acts Mary, 
154.3, Ed. 1814, p. 425, 426. ^ 

To COMPRYSE, V. a. Legally to attach for 
debt, according to the ancient form ; a for- 
ensic term, S. Fr. comprendre^ compria, 

“Redemptioun of comprysit landis may be callit and 
persewit be ane bill, or supplicatioun, and requiris 
not at all times ane poremptour summonndis, mihilk is 
necessary in redemptioun of uther landis. ” A. 1640, 
Balfour’s Pract., p. 147. 

CoMPRYSER, 8, Tho person who attaches the 

^estate of another for debt, S. 

— “Thairby the compryser hes right to the mailles, 
dowtios, and profHttea of the landis, nocht withstanding 
that they far exceid the proffito of that soume of money 
for the whiche the saidis landis ar comprysed.” Acts 
Ja. VL, 1621, Ed. 1814, p. 609. 

CoMPRYSiNG, 8. Attachment for debt. 

“That his maiestios liegis ar gryitlie damnified & 
preiudgit be the abvse & evill custome whiche. heirto* 
lore hes bone obserued in comprysingUy wherelw lord- 
schipcs, baronies, and vther gryit portiounes of landis 
ar comprysit for small soumes of moneye, ** Ibid., Acts 
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To COMPROMIT, To engage them- 

seU^es conjunctly ; used of those who pledge 
themselves mutually to any effect. Com- 
prornit is sometimes used as the pret 

“ The said partiis beand present be thaimself & tbair 
prociiratouris, and comin'ornltU tliaim to bide at the <le- 
liuerana of certain jugis arbitrouris nomniyt & chosin 

•be thaim,” &c. Act. Audit. A. 1471, p. 22. 

“Then both the said nasties were co7)ipromU by their 
oaths to stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators. ” 
Pitsoottie, Ed. 1768, p. 23. 

In Ed. 1814, it is : — “war compi'ivat to thair oathia 
to stand at the sentence,” &c., p. 35. I tind no ternj 
parallel to this. 

Lat. i'.oinpi'oialtt’ere^ id. 

To CoMPUOMiT, V. n. To enter Into a com- 
promi.se ; a forensic term. 

“The lordia a.ssignis—to Tho* S5ymsonc — to preife — 
that William of Kethe had a sulficiand procurature of 
the said Dauid Crukeschank, with powerc to compromU 
in the accioun botuix the saidis Dauid Sl Tho*. —tuchinge 
the land debatiible Ixituix thaiin.” Act. Doni, Cone. 

A. 1478, p. 14. 

CoMPROMiT, 8 . A compromise. 

“ Aiic minor, and spcciallie anc pupill —not authorizit 
with ouy tiitouris, — cannot consent to anc compt'oinUy 
nor yit can abyde at the decrcte of anc Judge arbi- 
tral!,” lhilfour’.s Pract., p. 180. 

— “T'har was roinprornittis maid for concord to be 
hade betnix the crlis of Angnss k Arane, tliar kyiic k 
freymlis.” Acts Ja. V., 1525, Ed. 1814, p. 293. 

(H)MPTAR, COMl’TEU, CoMrTER-CLAyTH,.<f. 

“ Item, ane scarlet for ane gryt l>ed (juhilk cam furth 
of France, contenand the feit and twa syddis. Item, 
anc cutnpier clayt/i of scarlott. Item, thre greyu cow- 
jD'toiiri.s for coniptarrh,'' Inventories, A. 1542, p. 98. 

“Ane rowndell, compiler clayth , — with twa 

langfailiis.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1535, V. 16. lioxomMl 
.seems to expf'esa the form of the Comptvr, 

As all the articles here enumerated are placed un- 
der the hc^ydf Bed Qeh\ Cowpler-dayth may perhaps 
signify a coverlet for a bed, now called a ro/ia^er-pane. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that Fr. compioii'f 
which this term so nearly resembles, denotes either a 2. 
table for casting accounts, or a cofl'er for holding 
money. 

COMTITANKFOW, ailj. Grateful, thank- 
ful, Berwicks. ; evidently for conthankfoWy 
from the phrase to con thank. 

CON, 8 . The squirrel; A. Bor. id. Gl. Grose. 

I. saw the Hurclieoii ami the Hare, — . 

The Co??, the dining and the Cat, 

Quhais dainty down.s with <lew were wat, 

With stiff mustachis strange. 

Chei'He and Slac, st. 3. Kverrji'eext, ii. 99. 

It is used in the same sense by Burcl : — 

There wes the pikit Porcapie, 

The Cunning, and the Von all tlirie, 

Merchen amangs the rest. 

Watson's Coll., ii. 20. 

In the Lat. version, A. 1631, it is sciurus. The 
origin is uncertain. vSw. korn has the same signihea- 
tion ; w'henco perhaps it is corr. 

To CON, t). a. To Con Thank. V. Cun, 
CUNNE. 


CONABILL, adj. Possible, attainable. 

Quha taias purpos aekyrly, — 

With thi it be cmabill thing, 

Bot he tuar l^e wnhappy, 

He sail eschew it in party. 

Barbonr, iii. 290. MS. 

It is also written Cnnnable, 

“The forsaide Erll sail giff his gude will to the 
mariag of his Sister Euffame, and xx*‘ mai'kis worth of 
lande within his laiidis of Glenchary, outtakyin his , 
chemys and his demayne in to Resonnable jdace k 
cun liable to the airis cummand betvene the said Alex- 
ander and Euffame.” Indenture between Thomas 
Earl of Murray and Alexander Comyno, 1408. In the 
charter-chest of the Duke of Gordon. 

According to Sibb. “q. can-able." But it is certainly 
formed from Lat. conor^^conabiHs, q. what may be 
attempted with any prospect of success. 

[Conabill is a corruption of O. Fr. coi'cnahle—conven- 
ahle, 8uita])le. V. Prof. Skeat’s Gl. to Barbour, and 
Halliw'cll’s Diet.] 

CONAND, part.pr. Knowing, skilful. 

A Sytyk ho we.8 of natyowno, 

Conand in all discretyoune. 

Wyntown, ii. 9. 34. 

Ounnaml is used in the same sense ; from Cnn, to 
know, q. v. 

To CONCEALE, v. a. To conciliate, to 
reconcile. 

Thus man to God, earth to conceals to heaven, 

In time’s full terme, by liiin the Bonne was given. 

More's True Crucifixe, )). 18. 

From Lat. concil-io, id, 

— “Alleging sua lang as the samyii rancour con- 
tinewis with tha»' e, and thay nawayis conceillit with 
thair saidis nyciitlxniris, thay can not worthelie res- 
save the said sacrament, nor can not jnstlie be burdenit 
with the ministrie to do the same.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1598, Ed. 1814, p. 173. 

CONCEITY, CoNCEATY, a(?y. 1. Conceited, 

S. 

“lie’s no without a share of common sense, thougli 
aiblins a wee conceity of himscl.” The Steam-Boat, 
p. 339. 

Indicating affectation or self-conccit, S. 

“O! that we could — porswadc all — to take but as 
much time to the reading — of it — as is taken to — over- 
costly, curious, vain, ivnd conevnty dres.sing and decking 
of the body, and setting of the hair now after one 
mode, now after another,” Durham, Ten Command. 
To the Reader, d 2, a. 

CONCEIT-NET, a. A fixed net, used in 
some rivers, S. B. V. Yaik-net. 

To CONCELTSE, v. a. To conceal. 

— “ And quhat persone that inakis our soverane lord 
certificatioun or knawlcge quhat personis that ar arte 
or parte of the saitl concelisyng of the said tressour, to 
hat sufficient reward and remuneracioun, ” &c. In- 
ventories, p. 17, 18. 

* CONCERNS, 8. pi. A tenn used to denote 
relations, whether by blood or marriage, S. 

— “At the end of seven years, — if they had been 
children when they were taken away, they appeared 
to their nearest relations (in the Scottish language 
concex'ns), and declared to them their state, whether 
tliey w'ere pleased with the condition of fairies, or 

L3 
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wished to be restored to that of men.” Edin. Mag., 
Oct. 1818, p. 330. 

Eitlier, q. those in whom one is pai*ticularly in- 
tenisted, or those who immediately pertain to one ; 
from Fr. conctru-er, to belong to. 

(X)NCIOUN, 5. 1, An assembly. 

“ Als sono as ho had gottin thaim al)out him in 
iiumer of concioun, he apperit full of hatereiit, and — 
Bivid in this maiier.” Bellend. T. Liv., p. 1(J4. 

2. An address made to an assembly. 

‘ ‘ He commandit baith the pepill to compere to his 
couriow/i.” Bellend. T. Liv., p. 50. 

Lat. vocari ad concionem, Fr. concion is used in both 
.senses. 

CONCUKSE, s. Concurrence, co-operation. 

— ‘‘That if cither the lords of Council or Commis- 
sioners for the Peace shall require their concurse at 
home or abix>^Kl, by sending commissiouera with theirs 
to hia Majesty and Parliament for that effect, — the 
Assembly grants full power to them, not only to con- 
eiin-c,” &c. Act Ass. A. 1041, p. 147. 

Concurs-iiH^ as bearing this sense, is a term of com- 
mon use in the Lat. of scholastic theologians. 

* To CONDEMN, v. a. To block up in such 
a manner, as to prevent all entrance or pas- 
sage ; sometimes implying the idea of cor- 
poreal danger, S. 

“The Frenchmen — maned artaillie on the collcdge 
ateiple, and also vpouu the wallis of the abbey kirk ; 
and condemned all the close and wall heidis tnat war 
within the castle : that no man that was within the 
castle durst move throw the close, nor pas to the wall 
headis.” Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 488. 

To CONDESCEND, Conwscknp, v. n. 1. 
To agree, to unite ; S. 

“Qiihen thir ten hyrdia var exemnit seueralie ilk 
ane be hym self, quhar the Samnete annye vascainpit, 
thai ansuerit as ther captan Pontius hc<l giffin them 
commaml ; to the quliilk vordis the Romans gef credit, 
be reson that thai al l^eand ano be ane examinit con- 
dlscf odti in anc ansuer.” Compl. S., p. 153. 

L. B. coiideucctul-crc, consentire, alicnjns sententiam 
setjui ; Du Cange. 

!. Simply, to agree ; not as including the idea 
expressed by the term in E., of consenting 
to do more than mere justice can require.” 

— “ For keei)ing the proportion due by the burghs, 
it is condcMCfudcd, that — the magistrates W'itliiii the 
burgh shall make choice of their own ordinary number 
and (juality of the persons used in such cases, who shall 
be swom to make a just and true estimate of every 
man’s rent within the burgh, burgage land, and trade,” 
•fee. Information, A. 1640, Spalding, i. 208, 

“The committee of estates at ELlinburgh, hearing 
liow the forbidden name of M ‘Gregor and their accoin- 
plicea brake loose about this time, and w'ero soniing 
and troubling the king’s lieges day and night, condc- 
ncended wnth the laird of Invorcauld, for a certain sum 
of money, to defend the sheriffdoms of Angus, Mearns, 
Al)enlecn, and Banff, — for a year to come, from all 
reif and 8ix>ilyie,” &c. Spalding, i. 201. 

'riie use of the term in E. comes nearer to the signi- 
fication of Fr. condescciul-ret “to vouchsafe, yield, grant 
unto Cotgr. 

It occurs m this sense in 0, E. V. Todd. 


To Condescend, v, d. To specify, to parti- 
cularise ; most generally with tbo prep^^ttpo/i 
added, S. 

“Tliat universal couviotiou, if I may call it so, is 
not general, as visually we hear senseless men saying, 
that in all things they sin : but it is particular and 
condcHcmdingy as Paul afterwards spake of himself ; he 
not only is tlio cliief of sinners, but particularly, he is 
a blasphemer, a persecutor.” Guthne’s Trial, p. 97.*^^ 

“ Men do not condescend tipon what would satisfy 
them ; they complain tliat (hxl will not shew unto 
thorn what he is alx>ut to do with them ; but cannot 
yet say they know what would satisfy auent his pur- 
pose.” Ibid., p. 71. 

Condescendence, s. A specification of par- 
ticulars on any subject, S. 

— “ What his Majesty liad most graciously done — is 
altogether neglecttwl by tliir covenanters, as by the 
particular comiejicendeiice contiiined in their imprinted 
protestations at largo does appear.” Spalding, u 84. 

CONDET, CoNDiCT, CoNDYT, s. Safe con- 
duct, passport. 

A small haknay he gert till him bo tak, 

Biluer and gold his costls for to mak, 
on his clok a takyu for to .so, 

The Lyoim in wax that suld his condel he. 

WcdUtcCt xi. 912. MS. Cundictf Doug. 

CONDY, «. A conduit, S. 

CONDICT, s. Conduit, passage. 

Ano greiious wound he hit him in the .syde, 

Throwout his ryhbis can the styff .sword glyilo, 

1‘eirHit his coist and breistis amdict in hy, 

Thare as the fataill deitb is maist Itaisty. 

Doug. Viiyil^ 428. 29, Crate.s poctori.s, Virg. 

Teut. konduyt^ ductus, meatus ; et alveus, conalis ; 
Fr. coruluU, 

^ CONDINGLY, adv. Agreeably, lovingly. 
Thus it is said of two or more who seem to 
be very happy in mutual society, They’re 
sittan very cmulingly there S, B. 

An oblique use of E. condignly. 

To CONDUCE, t>. a. To hire. 

— “ Gif sa l>e that ony of thame keip not hia condi- 
tioun, — in that cais, he that is hyrit sail render agane 
to the co7ulucer the haill hyre that ho was condncAt for, 
and sail give thairto alswa of his awin proper giidia 
ludf als mekle money as he sould have had, or was 
promist to him be the cowcfacer,” Balfour’s Pract., 
p. 617. 

“Als bo the persuasion of Hattereria, he condmed 

. many wicked tyrrantis out of all countries to depend 
vpon him.” Pitscottie’s Cron., i. 18. 

— “ For the conducing & vogingof ane hunrlruth men 
of weir.” Abcrd. Reg., A. 1548, V. 20. 

Lat. condac-ere, id. ; conductory one who hires. 

C< INDUCER, 8, One who hires. V. the r. 

CoNDUCTiouN, 3, 1. The act of hiring in 

general. Lat. conduction id. 

“ Alien tis condnetionm of crof tismene. ” Acts Ja. 
V., 1540, Etl. 1814, p. 376, Tit. 

“ Tuechyng the conductioun & feyng of the menstral- 
lia,” &c. Aberd. Reg., A. 1538, V. 16. 

2. The hiring of troops. 
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‘‘That — all deidis of hostilitie, in raising and con- 
duction of men of weir, battellis, conflictis, &c., done 
by our souerano lordis Regeutis, nobilitie and vtheris 
— salbe repute — as lauchfully done,” &c. Acta Ja. 
VI., 1572, Ed. 1814, p. 76. 

CONEVETHE, «. A certain duty anciently 
paid in S. V. CoNVKTii. 

It. CONFAB, r. n. To confabulate, S. 
Confab, s, A confabulation, S. 
CONFECTOUKIS, s. pi. Confections. 

“ Our Rouerane lord, — vnderatanding the ^eit exces 
and snperfluitie vsitiu brydellifl ainl vtheris nanquettis 
aniaiig the meiuie subiectis of this realme, alswoill 
witlnu burgh as to landwert, to the inordiiiat con- 
sumptioim, not onlie of sic stuff as growis within the 
reahm*, bot alswa of droggis, confretouria and spiccis, 
brocht from the jiairtes beyond sey, and sauld at deir 
pryves to nionie folk that nr verie vnabll to sustene 
tliat coist ; it is statute,” &c. Acts Ja. VI!, 1581, Ed. 
1814, p. 221. 

Fr. confturcs^ “confets, juixkets, all kind of sweet- 
meats,” &c. ; Cotgr. 

CONFECTS, 8,pL Sweetmeats, comfits. 

“ Thoy lodged in Skipper Anderson’s house, and got 
wine and confects frae the town.” Spalding, i. 210. 

CONFEERIN, part, adj. Consonant, corre- 
spondent, S. B. 

Wo’vo words a foutli, wo well can ca’ our ain, 
frae tbem snir my bairns now refrain^ 

But are to my guee«l auld proverb coufeenn\ 

Neither gueed fish nor tlcsn, nor yet salt herrin’. 

JiossH HeUnore, Introd. 

Lat. covfcr-rPf to compare. E. confer is used as a \\ 
in this sonae. 

CoNFEiiUN,. conj. Considering. 

“ I canna aay I had any cause to wish the body ill, 
for he did gaylies con/cirin, J ourual from London, p. 2. 

I’crhaps <p in a comparative point of view. 

CONFEISED, jpar(. pa. Confused; properly 
tlie pronunciation of the north of S. 

“ It wad drive anc daft to be confemd wi’ deukes 
and drakes, and thae distressed folk up stairs.” Heart 
M. Loth., ii. 302. 

CONFERENCE, Confeueence, «. Anal- 
ogy, agreement. 

“ I infer that this conference of phrase— necessarily 
inferres, breid, wine, and all vther thingis expedient 
to be eatin, &c.--John Knox does not meit the heid of 
my partickle quhair I do mark the conferrence betuix 
the phrase of the scriptures al lodged bo vs baith.” 
Ressoning, Crosraguoll A J. Knox, 18, a. 19, b. 

L. B. cojiferent-iaf collatio, confeuderatio. 

* To CONFESS, V. n. 1. To make a bottle 
confess, to drain it to the last drop by inur- 
ing or dripping, S. 

2. To bring up the contents of the stomach, S. 

Both senses seem to have a ludicrous allusion to 
ghostly confession to a priest, 

CONFIDER, adj. Confederate. 

Algatifl this may not sufforit be, 

Latinis confider with Troianis and Eneo. 

Doug. Virgil, 817 . 12 . 

Fr, confeder-cz, id. 


To CONFISKE, v. a. To confiscate. 

“ He slew mony of all the riche men in his cunt re, 
for na othir cans, hot allanerly to coufiskn their guddis. ” 
Bellend. Cron. B, v, c. 1. J'r. conjisqiur, id. 

CONFORME, Conform, adj. Conformable. 
Aberd. Reg. Fr. eon forme, id. 

‘That the schireff— charge thame to find souirte 
con forum to the said acte.” Acts Ja. V., 1535, Ed. 
1814, p. .344. 

The earth, confiynn, to tbe Aloor’ii, 
la founded on a big cow’h horn. 

Mc.stoiis Poems, p. 6.'^. 

CONGE Y, 8. Leave, permission; Fr. congf. 

“Sindi-y men of armia — testifyit, Coho wes wdth 
thame at the said time, but ony congcg or paaport to 
departe at tlie day aasignit.” Bellend. T. Liv., p. 240. 

CONGREGATION, «. 1. The designation 

wliich the Reformers in S. took to themselves 
collectively, during the reign of Q. Mary ; 
when more fully expressed, the Congregation • 
of Christ. 

It seems to occur first in the Conumn Pnml sub- 
scribed by Argyll, Glencaime, &c., 3d Dec. 1557. 

“We sail mantein thame, nurische thame, and de- 
fend thaino, the haill Congregatioun of Christ, and 
everye member thairof, at our haill poweris, and wair- 
ing of our lyvoa. — Unto the quhilk holy Word, and 
Congregatioun, we do joyu us ; and also doia rciiunce 
and'foirsaik the Congregatioun of Sathan, with all the 
snperstitiounis, abhon inatiounis, and idolatrio thairof." 
Knox’s Hist., p. 101. 

2. The term is sometimes used in a more re- 
stricted sense, as denoting a local section of 
the Protestants or Reformers. 

“At Fertile the last day of Maii, the ycir of God 
L5.59, the Congregatioun of the West Country, with 
the Congregatioun of Fyfo, Ferthc, Duiulie, Angii.s, 
Meruis and Montroia, being conveinit in the toun of 
Fertho, — ar confodderat — to concui’re and assist to- 
githor, &c. And in cais, that ony trouble beis intendit 
against the saidis Congre.gatiouni^, or ony part,» or 
member thairof, the haill C!ongregatiouii sail oonourre, 
assist, and convein togiddor, to the defence of the sam 
Congregatioun, or persone t rubied.” Knox’s Hist., p. 
138. 

Hence the noblemen, who supported the Protestant 
cause, were called th^ Lords of the Congregatioun. 

“The saidis Lordis cf the Congregatioun, and all the 
momliers thairof, sail remain obedient suhjoctis to our 
Soverane Lord and Ladyis authoritie,” Ac. Articles 
agreed on at Leith, 24th July, 1559, ibid., p, 153. 

“ The saidis Lordis of the Congregatioun intendis 
schortlie to convein all suche person is ala will assist 
to thame,” Ac. Letter of the Queen llogent, 10th 
Aug. 1559, ibid., p. 160. 

This term is evidently used as equivalent to that of 
Church, in its most enlarged sense, as denoting the 
liody of the faithful. The Protestants in S. most pro- 
bably adopted it from Tyndale’s Translation of the 
New Testament. For he uses congregation in those 
places in which church occurs in our version : as in 


is the heade of the body, that is, of the congregatmif" 
Rom. xvi. 16. where we read, “The churches of Christ 
— Tyndale renders it, “ The congregation ol Christo, 
— salute you.” 

This term may have been profqpred to church, or S. 
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kirht iiot oiily becai^ae the Church of Rome, as our Re- 
formers tuuYersally believed, grossly misapplied the 
latter, by appropriating it to herself, but also because 
they viewed that of congregation^ according to the 
simple sigmfication of the Lat. term from wliiqh it was 
fonnad,. as more literally expressing the sense of the 
Gr. word £«cx\^<rta ; both denoting a body gathered /o- 
gether, 

CONGREOATIONERS, a derivative from the pre- 
ceding term, apparently formed by Keith, 
from contempt of the Keformers in Scot- 
land. 

“The Hill of Baith, about three miles east of the 
town of Dunfermline, was the place where our Ct»i- 
gregationers first assembled to fonn themselves into a 
society ; and from that remarkable event has by some 
been termed Congregation-hUl,'* Keith’s Hist., p. 292, 


To CONGYIE, V, a. To strike money, to 
coin. 

“He had in pois [treasurel conggeit and onconggeil of 
mony k gold,” &c. Aberd.* Reg. V. Cuinyie. 


CONYNG, 5. Knowledge, skill. 

The bote 1 clepe, the mater liole of all, 

My wit, unto the saile tliat now I wynd, 

To seke conyng^ the I hot lytill fyna. 

, ^ * King's Qtmir^ i. 18. 

. scyence, [Fr.] science;” Palsg. B. iii. F. 

2G. 

CONINGHIS, 6. pi Rabbits ; E. conies. 

“Item, ane bed maid of ane uthor pece of auld 
tapestrie of the huntar of OoningJus.—lieva, ane tapes* 
tne of the huntar of coninghisf contening sevin peces.” 
Inventories, A. 1561, p. 142, 145. 

CONJUNCT-FEE, A right of property 
granted in commo.u to husband and wife ; a 
forensic term, S. 

“ That the said schireff — charge thame to find the 
said sOuirte — vuder the pane of wanting of the proffett 
of an sik ward landis, conjunct/ee or lifrentis.’’ Acta 
Ja. V., 1535, Ed. 1814, p. 344. 

“Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, 
in favour of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent, 
and their heirs, the two are etjual fiars during their 
joint lives, as if they ha<l contributed equally to the 

{ )Urcha8e ; but after the death of the firat, the survivor 
las the liferent of the whole ; and after the survivor’a 
death, the fee divides equally between tlie heirs of 
both.” Ersk. lust. B. iii. tit. 8, sec. .35. 


CONJUKED, adj. Used in tlie sense of 
juredL 


“For it appeired verrie unleeum — ^to reive the ho- 
norabill iinpyre from tii^ anoynt^ of God, to quhomo 
the realme once luul giveh thair oath of fidolitie ; for, 
in so doing, they souTd be compeUeo, ala ane conjured 
TMopla^ to chuse ane other in his place/* Piiacpttie'a 
i>on., p. 166. 

Ferhapa it has the same meaning. iii another pas- 
sage: “1, — by my crucU doingis, compelled all Angus 
^to invaid thame that war ouming for thy defence, 
idr the support of the fala conjured tratouris.** Ibid, 
p. 116. 


To tJONN, p. a. To know. 

used by E. writers, I 
H merely fo!r the purpose nf rekoring from the 
MiS. a m* which eunt is found in 


etlit. Pink., OAjley occurs a few linw before, instead of 
eley. 

And folo, that now of wor nr slq/y 
In till the lang trew sail dev : 

And othir in thair stede sail ryss, 

That sail conn litill of that niastryss. 

And quhen thai diswsyt er. 

Than may yo move on thaim your wer ; 

A nd salt rgcht weU^ as I supposs^ 

Bring your enteoit to gud purpos. t 

Barbour, xix. 182. 

In edit. 1620, hen is used instead of conn, which 
expresses the sense at least. It is singular that the 
t’wo lines, printed in italicSf have, as far as I have 
observed, been hitherto omitted in editions. 

To CONNACII, CONNOOH, v. a. 1. To 
abuse, to destroy, to spoil, to consume, Aberd. 

The lads in onier tak their seat ; — 

They stecdi and cnyuioch sae the meat, 

Thair teeth mak mair than tonf^ue haste. 

Penneciiik' s I*oems, ii. b’l. 

“I canna say I had any cause to wish the body ill, 
— only he connncVd a hantle o’ tobacco.” Jounuil 
frorr London, p. 2. 

Meat is said to be connach'd, when it is out of season 
for being eaten, when it has been too long kept. 

This word, although now confined to the North of 
S., seems to have been foniierly in general use. 

I connach'd a* I coiihliia tak, 

And left him naething worth a placlc. 

Jacobite Julies, i. 117. 


2, To trample on, Aberd. 

3. To lavish or waste, Aberd. 

This appears the proper sense, in the extract gi\'en 
from Joiirn. Lond. 

Connach is thus defined, — “to waste thriftlessly, to 
spend without the show of expense.” Gl. Surv. Nairn. 

CONNAND, CoNAND, s. Engagement, con- 
tract. 

Tliarfor he tretit than l>elifr; 

And yauld tlie tour on sic maner, 

That he, and all that with him wer, 

Siild saufly pass in Ingland. 

Douglas h(da them gud conand. 

And conwoid thaim to thare countiv. 

Barbour^ x. 48,’). MS. 

C'onant is also used in O. E. 

— Suane, kyng of Danmark, to that conant him bond. 

li. Brumie, p. hi. 

Than your fals King, wndyr colour but mar, 

Throiich band he maid till Bruce that is our nyr, 
llirouch all Bcotlaml with gret power thai raid, 

Wndyr that King (pilulk ho befor had maid. 

To Bi’uce sen syne he kepitma command. 

Wallace, viii., 1342. MS. 

2. Proffers, tenns previous to an engagement. 

Passand thai war, and mycht no langar lest. 

Till Irtglissmen thair fewte for to fesi 

Lord off Breichyn sic connand had thaim majd, 

Off Ijjcluimrd thai suld hald thair landya brai(l. 

• t Wallace, xi., MS. 

This seems merely a oorr. of covenant, Fr. convenant, 
from cottvendr, to agree. 

CONNERED, part; pa. Curried; a term 
applied to leather. 

“They worke the lether before it is well cornier e.d, 
in peat hinder and skaith of the Kiuges lieges.” 
Chalmerian Air, c. 22. 
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Fr. conroy-eTf corray-evy to curry ; L. B. conreatm'eny 
qui polles parant. The Fr. word is probably from cnir 
(Lat. cor4um) a skin, and ray-e}\ to scrape, 

CONNIE, 5. P/.CONNEIS. This term in 
pL frequently occurs in an abusive j3oem 
addressed to our Reformers byNicol Burne. 

Ga hence then, lounis ! the laich way in Ahyaeisy 

Kilt up your cmneiSf to Geneve haist with apeid. 

Li one stanza it occurs in mng. 

Kilt up thy coimie^ to Geneve haiMt with speid. 

Chrcm, S. A, iii. 455, 459. 

Sibb. says, “Perhaps passports; from Fr. conye ; 
q. conjeys. But the phrase kilt up, still conjoined 
with this tenn, does not agi*ee with the idea of ptiss 
ports. It may signify provisions ; q. “ turae up your 
provisions for taking your journey to Geneva,” O. Fr. 
convtM, from Lat. conmHiis, a feast ; — or necessaries in 
general, Fr. convou Convoi d’argent, de vivrea, &c. 
commeatua ; Diet. Trev. As Fr. coing, however, signi- 
fies ^ wedge, and cotgn^e, a hatchet, “kilt up your 
may have been a proverbial phrase, borrowed 
from a particular profession, equiv;jleiit to, “ pack up 
your awls.” 

To CONNOCII, V. a. V. Connach. 
CONNOCH, s. A disease. 

— The coch and the connoch, the colick and the cald. 

Polw, Wcitsoua ColLf iii. 13. V. Clejkh. 
This word may be allied to connach^ v, to abuse. 
However, Gael, connach is the mun'ain, Shaw. 

CONNYSHONIE, 5 . A conversation of a 
silly gossiping kind. Tlio term is sometimes 
used, as implying that such a conversation is 
carried on m whispers, S. B. 

We might suppose this formed from Teut. konntgJi, 
curiosus, sciolus ; and sr.hon, Alcra, sconl, jnilcher, 
venustus, amoenus ; cp a conversation that is enter- 
taining and pleasant. But the etymology of words of 
this peculiar fohn is often extremely uncertain. 

To CONQUACE, Conquer, i;. a. 1. To 
acquire, to procure, whether by art or by 
valour. 

And ho yono vther Quintus Metellus 
Full grete honour sail compu’s vnto us. 

Dong. Virgil, 195. 46. 

2. To conquer, to acquire by conquest. 

To Bruce sen syne lie kepit iiii connand ; 

He said, he wald noeht go and commeas land 
Till othir men ; and thus the enss befell. 

Wallace, viii. 1843. MR. 

8. To purchase with money, or by means of 
one’s own industry. 

“The husband may not aujgment his wife’s dowarie, 
with lands cmqucaaed be him after the mamage.” 
Reg. Maj. Lulex. V, the s, 

CoNQUACE, CoNQUESE, 8. 1. Conquest. 

^ Fra tyme that ho had semblyt his barn^e, 

And herd tell woyle Scotland etude in sic cace, 

He thocht till hyni to iiiak it playii cpnquctce. 

Wallace, i 60. MS. 

2: Acquisition by purchase ; as opposed to in- 
heritance. 

—“The conquese of any frie man, deceissand vest 
and saised therein, without heires lawfullie gottiu of 


his awin bodie, ascends to liim quha is before gottin, 
and heritage descends be degrie.^’ Quon.. Attfl^h., o. 
97. 

This is also written Conqueist, 

“ Gif ony man hes sum landis pertening td him a« 
heritage, and sum uthir landis as &;o, Bal- 

four. V. Leasumlie, 

L. B. conqueatus is used in the latter sense ; Fr. con* 
quest, “ an estate, or purchase compassed by a man’s 
own industry, labour, or moanes Cotgr. Conquerir, 
also conquest-ir, signify not only to subdue, but to pur- 
chase. 

CONRADIZE, adj. Perhaps, perverse, con- 
tumacious. 

“ I shall neither eick nor pair [pare] what I think ; 
but I think this generation is as conradize as ever set 
our crowns to God’s list ; the more wicked, and the 
more adulterous the generation be that we live among, 
the greater testimony for Christ should we give before 
them.” W. Guthrie’s Sonn,, p. 19. 

1'ho term seems to mean, perverse or contumacious. 
But I enn form no conjecture as to its origin; unless 
it should bo supposed to bo a corr. from Lat. contradic- 
ere, or Fr. contredise, a contradiction. 

OONRYET. 

This word occurs in M8. Wallace, ix. 18. 

Bryght Phebns is in hys cbeniage. 

The bulys couras so takin bad his place, 

And Jupiter was in the cTabbis face, i*' ^ 

Quheii conryct the hot syng coloryk, ; ' ■* 

In to the ram quhilk haa his rowmys i^lf, 

He chosyn bad his place and his iiWfhsiouu, 

In Capricorn, tbo skyn off the Lioun. 

In Perth and other Edit, it is t 

Quhen that hot sygn coloryk 
Into the ram, &c. 

Thus the ram is made to butt against '‘himself, 
W hat is asserted in this verse certainly respects the 
Bun, 

Conryet may signify disposeib prepared, put in order, 
from O. Fr. conraer, conrecr, to prepare, whence con- 
roe, order of battle. V. Du Cange, vo. Conreer^ 

CONSCHAIFT, Conshaft, ». Intelligence. 

“ Ho must also direct parties on all quarters of horse- 
men to got intelligence, and conschaqt of his enemie, 
lest unawares he should be surprised. ” Monro’s Exped . 
P. I. i>. 9. 

— “Wee incamped over-night, till his Maiesties 
trwpcs, sent out to Siiltzbach, were returned with true 
cons/ia/t ov intelbgence. ” Ibid. P. II. p. 131. 

Belg. kimlschap. This cannot be viewed as a word 
belonging to our country. It has Ixjcn naturalized with 
our w'orthy countryman during lus Continental services. 
But I explain it, and others of the same kind, for the 
benefit of those who may wish to accompany our pliant 
Regiment in their struggles for the liberty of other 
nations. 

CONSERUATOUR, Conservator, «. Tlie 
name given to the person appointed to watcli 
over the interests of Scottish merchants iii 
the Netherlands, S. 

“ For the well of raerchandis, & for the gret ex- 
orbitant expeusis maid be thaiiii apone pleis in the 
partis beyond sey, that tharofore the conmruatoUf of 
thisrealme have jurisdictioun to do justice amangisthe 
saide merchandis our souerane lordis liegis, that is to 
say betuix tnerchande & inerchand in tha partis beyond 
se. — And gif thar be nocht to the nomer of sax, that 
thar sitfoure merchandis with him at the lest, that sail 
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have sik like powar with him to ministre justice.” 
Acts Ja. IV. l503, Ed. 1814, p. 244. 

This court is held at Campvere in Holland. The 
Court of Session claims a cumulative jurisdiction as to 
causes cognisable by the Comer valor, V. Ersk. Inst. 
B. i. Tit. 4, sec. 34. 

CONSTABLE, s, A large glass, the con- 
tents of which he is obliged to drink, who, 
in those companies who forget tlie salutary 
regulation of Ahasuerus, is said not to drink 
fair; that is, not to drink as much as the 
rest of the company, S. This pernicious 
custom is now almost universally laid aside. 

A similar practice has prevailed in Iceland. G. 
Andr. mentions the phrase Vijta ijkar^ as signifying a 
cup to be drunk at entertainments, as an atonement 
for a fault ; in conviviis poculum pro piaculo vitii 
liaiiriendum ; Lex. p. 256. This is certainly an error, 
for vijta hijkar; from injte^ blame, S. n^jte, and hijka)\ 
a cup, a drinking- vessel, S. a bkker ; literally the 
wt/tf^oU'ker, 

As the designation of comtahU is given to a glass of 
this description, in some places one is said, in a 
simrlar sense, to drink the sheriff. The correspondence 
of ideas indicates that these terms have been originally 
applied, in this sense, in allusion to the office of a con- 
stable, which is to arrest, or of a sheriff, which is to 
punish, delhujiients. The propriety of the allusion may 
nidee<l be questioned. For, from the recourse had, in 
convivial meetings, to such fictitious ministers of jus- 
tice, it may soon become necessiiry to call in the real 
ones. 

This custom, however, has at 1ei\st the plea of anti- 
quity. For it may fairly Ikj traced back to the times 
of heathenism. From what we find in Snorro Sturle- 
sou’s Edda, it is evident that a punishment of this 
kind was in use among the Gotha. 

“The king went into his palace to look for a 

large horn, out of which his courtiers were obliged to 
drink, when they had committed any trespass against 
the customs of the court.” Twenty-fifth Fable, Mallet’s 
North. Antiq. ii. 126. The learned Translator re- 
mai-ks ; “Our modern Bacchanals will here observe, 
that punishing by a bumper is not an invention of 
these degenerate days. The ancient Danes w ere great 
topers.” 

CONSTANCY, Constant, .s. W{ a con- 
stancy, incessantly, uninterruptedly, Aberd. 
T^or a constant, id. And. Wi a continuance, 
id. Aberd. 

CONSTANT, adj. Evident, manifest. 

— “Ordained the general commissarie — to compt 
with mo for the haill arrearcs dew to my Bai<l vmqu- 
hill father, — that it might be constant what arrearcs 
were dew wnjmyit.” Acts Cha. II. Ed. 1814, V. 366. 

O. Fr. coHHt-er ; etre certain et Evident, ^tre ossuriJ 
d’un fait ; de consUire. Roquefort. 

CONSTERIE, CoNSTUEB, Constky, «. 
Consistor}’. 

But yet nor kirk nor consterit 
Quo’ they, can ask the taudy fee. 

Forbes's Dominie Depos'd, p, 43. 

— All the officialls that jjartis men with thair wyvis, 
Cum follow me, or ellis ga mend your lyvis ; 

With als fals ledoris of the ennatry law. 

Lindsay, S, F, Repr., il 195. 


Corr. from consistory, a term used in times of Popery, 
to denote a meeting of Bishops and Presbytej^, called 
upon any emergency ; afterwards 'transferred to a 
Presbytery, or to a parochial session. V. Book Com. 
Order, c. 5. Fr. consUloire, an assembly of ecclesiasti* 
cal persons ; L. B. con^istorium, 

“They satte ordinarlio at St. Androus, in the Old 
Colledgo Church, (the place where the constree did sit 
formorlie).” Lament’s Diary, p. 55. ^ 

To CONSTITUTE, w. To constitute; con- 
constituting ; Fr. constitu-er, part, 
pr,, constituant. 

— “Thair being ano gift and dispositioun of the said 
chaplanrics — to the provest, baillios, counsaill and com- 
itie of Ghisgw, makaiid aiide constituandc thame patronis 
of the samyn,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1594, Ed. 1814, p, 73. 

To CONSTITUTE, v, a. A term generally 
used in S., to denote the opening of an 
ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
presides in it. It is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator, 

CONSTRE, 8, Aberd. Reg, V. Oonsteuib. 

* To CONSTRUE, v, a. To apply the rules 
of syntax to, S. V. Rudd. Viud. Buch., p. 
35. 

CONTAKE, Contest. 

Bot on quhat wyso sull ceissing all this rage ? 

Or now (piliat nodis sa grete stryf and contake t 

Doug. Virgil, 103. 10. 

Chaucer uses confeke in the same sense ; — 

— Tlio open vverre, with wouiides all beblodde ; 

Conteke with blody knif, and shan) manace. 

Knight's T., 2002. 

This word would appear to have been fonned in the 
same manner with attack, Fr. attaquer; only with a 
different preposition. 

CONTEMNANDLIE, adv. Contemptuous- 
ly, in contempt. 

“It is statute — that na persoun norpersounis con- 
temnandlk and wilfullie, wit i out dispensatioun or re- 
qiiyring of license of thair Ordinar, thair Persoun, 
Vicar, or Curat, eit flesche planelie or priuilie in the 
saidis dayis and tymes forbiddin, vnder the pane of 
confiscatioun of all thair gudis mouabill, to be applyit 
to our Souerane La^lyis vse ; and gif the eittaris hes na 
gudis, thair piji-sounis to be put in presoun, thair to 
rcmaiie yeir and day, and forther induring the Quenis 
grace will,” &c. Acts Mary, 1655, Ed. 1814, p. 493. 

CONTEMPNALY, adv. Contemptuously. 

“He had contemjmaly disobeyit Sl deforsit the balye,” 
&c. Aberd. Reg. A. 1535, V. 16. 

CONTEMPTION, Contempoion, s. 1. 
Contempt. 

Ho “maid thairfore his aith to reuenge this proud 
contemption done be Caratak.” Bellend. Cron. F, 33, 
a. Lat. contemptio, id. 

2. Disobedience to legal authority. 

— “That thai be chargeit to ward in the Blaknes 
within X dais eftir thai be chargeit, thar to remane 

S uhill thai be puinist for thair contempdoun, h frede bo 
tie Kingis hicnes.” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1488, p. 116. 
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. To COJjTENE, CoNTEf N, v. n. To behave, 
to demean one’s self. 

Schortly thai them ccmten>jt swa, 

That .thai with onto disparyt war, 

And thoucht till Eliigland lor till far. 

Harbour^ is, 98. MS. 

Ye her honour, price, and riches ; 

Fredonie, welth, and blytlines; 

Gylf ye coiUene yow nianlily. 

Darhov.i\ xii. 277. MS. 

[In Skeat’s edit., contcyn^ and again in 1. 310. j 

Fr. He conlen-ir^ to refrain, to forbear. 

CoNTENiNO, OoNTYNYNO, 8. 1. Demeanour, 

deportment. 

Our all the ost than yeid the kyng; 

And helield to thair contmynij^ 

And saw thaiin of full fayr afler ; 

Off hanly contenance thai wcr. 

Jkirhuur, xi. 241. MS. V. the r. 

[In Skeat's edit., coriiynyny,^ 

2. Military discipline, generals! i ip. 

He to Carlcle vald ga, 

And a <mhill thariu soiouru ma, 

And han his spyls on the King, 

To luiaw alwayis his conlcuyny. 

Uarbijur, vii. 887. M.4. 

CONTENEU, 8. Tenor, design, tendency. 

“ The seutona ande ('onteneu of thjT aai<l cheptours 
of the bihil, gart me consauo, that the diuyne indigna- 
tione hed dcoretitane extreme riiuyno on oure rcabno.” 
Compl. 8., p. 35. 

Fr. contPHU^ id. 

To (X)NTENT, v, (u A verb in our old acts 
almost invariably conjoined with pa^ ; To 
content and pay^ i.c, to pay to the satisfaction 
of the creditor ; to satisfy by full payment 
according to the just extent of the claim. 

“ That Jolmc of Muiicreif of that ilk — sail content <C* 
pay to Michel of Balfoure for the teindis of the half of 
the laiidis of Inuernite & Balgoviiy of so mony ycris 
& termes as the said Michel may prufe before the 
Bchiref.” Act. Dorn. Cone. A. 1480, p. 72. 

Sometimes the participle appears in this fonn : 

“ 'J'he said Kobert sail content pay the sainyn to 
the said William, — quliilo the haile soumez of tochire, 

& the thrid of the malez foraaid of the termez bigaiii, 

Ikj fallely content^ assithe, and pait.” Ibid., p, 93. 

This has been an old ecclesiastical term. L. B. coU' | 
tent-ar(% satisfacere, nostris content-er. Synodus So<lor- 
ensis : Si vir ant mulier obierit, & nulla bona ad con- 
tentandam ecclesiam pro sua sepiiltura habeat, &c. ; 
Du Cange. Contaitatio was usc<l as a noun in a similar 
sense. 

To CONTER, p. a. 1. To thwart, S. B. 

2. To contradict, ibid. V. Contiiaiie, v. 

In Contars, prep. In opposition to, in spite 
of, Buchan. 

—Me a’ her lioup, she a’ my care, 

In contars o’ them a’. 

Tamils Poenm, p. 85. 

CoNTER, 8, Whatsoever crosses one’s feelings 
or inclinations, S. B. V. Contrare, 

CONTER. . A contevy to the contrary. | 

And what hae wo a conUr them tO say / 

The gear'll prove itsell gin we deny. 

Ross's lldcnoTL'y p. 91. 


This is nearly allied to E. countevt adv. from Fr. 
contrct against. V. Conthair. 

CONTERMASHOUS, Contramashous, 
adj. Perverse, Fife ; evidently corr. from 
E. contumacioua, 

CONTE RMYT, part, pa. Firmly set against. 

The king ansuertl, I will nocht rid agayne, 

As at this tyino, my purno.se is in playno. 

Tlic Duk said, Oyfl' ye, Sdiir, enutermyt be. 

To mowff you more it afferis noclit lor mo. 
Coinmauntl power agayne with me to wend, 

And 1 off this sail so a liiiaill end. 

)y(dlnce, vi. 674. MS. 

In Perth edit, it is : — 

Ye Duk said, giff ye contrar mycht ho.— 

Old edit., 08 that of 1648, come nearer the meaning, 
reading, determined, 

Fr. contremetdrct to oppose, to sot against. 

CONTER-TREE, A cross bar of wood 
attached to a door, and resting on the wall 
on each side, to keep the door shut from 
without, Aberd., Mearns. 

The door was slightly girded tee, 

Wi’ an aiild tow an’ conter-tree. 

ir. Beattie's Tales, p. 53. 

A friend says, concerning this term, that, according 
to his recollection, it denotes “a large stick or r{ui<p 
which is used by some country people to fasten tlm 
doors of their out-houses. The stick is put across the 
outside of the door, resting on the lintels at each side, 
and is fastened by a piece of rope in the middle to tlic 
centre of the door, thus preventing all egress.” ' 

The word is dvidcntlv from E. counter,, (Fr. centre) 
against, and ti'ee. 

To CONTEYNE, Contine, v, », To continue. 

I’lie ro<l colour, quha graitlily uiKlerstud, 

Betakiies all to gret bataill and bind ; 

The greyn, enrage, that thon art now amnng, 

In strowbill wer thou sail conieyne full lang. 

ira//«cc, vii. 138. M8. 

[In Barbour, viii. 68, co?7^////7 - continued, and eon- 
tiuuit, in xix. 235. V. Prof. Skeat’s edit.] 

CONTIGUE, adj. Contiguous, Fr. 

“Landis may.be pertineiitis and pendiclis of iithir 
landis, albeit thay ly not anitirjue to the saniin.” A. 
1.532. Balfour’s Pract., p. 175. 

To CONTINUE, ». a. 1. To delay. 

“ But the Regent’s death, and the troubles which 
thereupon issued, made all to ho continued for that 
time.” Spots wood, p. 258. 

2. To prorogue. 

“It is sone expedient that the court of Parliament, 
Justice Are, C’hawmorlano Arc, or sic like courtis, that 
has contiuuadone, nodis nocht to l>e conlinuit fra day t<.> 
day, bot that thai be of sic strinth and forss, as thai 
had bene continu’d fra day to day, vnto the tyme that 
thai bo dissoluit.” Acts Ja. III., 1469, Ed. 1814, p. 
97. Hence 

CoNTiNUACiouNE, 8, Prorogation. V. the r. 

This is nearly allied to the sense of Lat. vont\n*r(\ 
Fr. conten-ir, to keep back, to hold in. 

CONTIRMONT, adv. Against the hill, 
upwards. 

The term is metaphorically applied to any tiling that 
is contrary to the nature or the course of things. 
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Ko(iuefort gives 0. Fr. countremoiil as signifying, 
En haut, en remontant ; contra vwntrm, 

Eridanus the heuiiily reiier clere 
Flowis coiitirnionty and vpwart to the lift. 

JJmig. Virgil ^ 188. 14. 

Er. contrcmonty uj3ward, directly against the stream. 

CONTRACT, 8. The application made to 
the clerk of the parish to enregister the 
names of a couple for proclamation of the 
banns, Ang. 

“ ^V'hen a couple are to marry, the first public pro- 
cc<lurc is for the bridegroom, accompanied by the bride’s 
father, and a few friends, to wait unon the session- 
clerk for — getting the banns publishea. — This always 
takes place on a Saturday evening, and is tenned ‘the 
contract night.’— From the contract night to the 
aftei-noon of the Sunday after their marriage, the 
l)arties are termed bride and bridegroom, and, during 
this period, neither must attend either wedding or 
funeral ; or the consequences will be, in the former 
case, that their first-lKini child will ‘ break Diana’s 
pales,’ and in the latter, never Ixi married.” Kdin. 
Mag., Nov., 1S14, p. 411. 

To Contract, v, a. To give in the names of 
a couple for proclamation of banns, ibid. 

To CONTRAFAIT, Contrafit, t?. 1. 

To counterfeit. 

— “Sen quhilk tyme diuerss the subiectis of this 
rcalmc hes wickitlie and comtemnandlie purchest the 
saidis Fapia bullis, &c. or hes causit contrafait the sa- 
in in Flanders or vtheris partis with antetlaittis. As 
alswa sum vtheris hes purenest or contrafatit giftis and | 
prouisiounis of henetices,” &c. Acts .la. VL, 1572 
Kd. 1814, p. 77. 

2. Used apparently in tlie sense of E. imitate. 

— “I will plaine my industrio, willing to contrafit 
the wisdome and prudence of the wise and prudent 
medicinal’,” &c. Ressoiiing, Crossragucll & J. Knox, 

F. 26, b. 

From L. B. contrafne-cre, id. contrafaci-m. 

CONTRAIR, adj. Contrary, Fr. I 

“Some, whether because they were lotli, though 
privily they assented to that paper, that yet it should 
go on in a publick act, or being varied with a clean 
rontrair spirit, were wilful to have Mr. Harry vent 
himself in publick, to the uttermost of his passions.” 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 199. 

[Contrar occurs in Barliour, i. 241, xviii. 265, Skeat’s 
edit.] 

To CONTRARE, CONTER, V. a. To tliwai’t, to 
oppose, S, O. E., id. Contrarit, part, pa., 
Barbour. 

There wa.s na man that wald con tr are 
This Bischope iu til word or deyde. 

WynttmHy vi. 14. 24. 

His brithergae him a’ hi.s pow’r 
The ai-my for to lead ; 

And .syne fa durst aiies conter him 
Was like to tine the liead. 

Poeins in the Buchan Dialecty p. 20, 

Fr. contrar-ier, id. 

To conlrarye occurs in 0. K, as signifying to con- 
tradict. “ 1 contrary f a man in his sayeng ; ’ Palsgr. 

B. iii. F. 197, a. Our term may be, as the O. E. evi- 
ilently is, immediately from Fr. conirar-kr, I hesi- 
tate, however, if not directly fomiod from Lat. con- 
trairc, a term much used in our old deeds. 


f- 

[Cow^mryi^ = opposed, occurs in Barbour, iii. 271, ix. 

470. Skeat’s edit.] 

* r 

CoNTRAiR, prep. In opposition to, S. 

“Thair was maid ane confederacio, — that quhat- 
sumevir vroiig was done to thame or oiiy of thame, — 
sould bo ane lyk quarrell to thame all conirair quhat- 
sumovir man within or without the realme.” Pitscot- 
tie’s Cron., p. 95. 

In Contrare, prep. Against, in opposition 
to ; /n the contrairj to the ^contrary ; In our 
contrare^ against or in opposition to us. 

“Ho was schamfullie hanged, — notwithstanding the 
kingis commandement in the conirair. '' Pitscottie’s 
(’roll., p. 96. 

— “We declared our state to the king our husband, 
certifying him how miserably he would no handled, in 
case he permitted thir lords to prevail in our contrare.'* 
Lett. Q. Mary, Keith’s Hist., p. 33.8. 

Fr. cotUralr€f against ; an contraircj on the contrary. 

Contrare, s. 1. Oppositfon, resistance, of 
any kind. 

The streme hackwartis vpflowis soft and still ; - 
8o that the airis niycht tindin na contrare. 

Doug. Virgil^ 243. 4. 

2. Something contrary to one’s feelings, de- 
sires, or expectations. Conter^ S. B. 

’Bout tlien-a-(lays, we’d seldom met with cross, 

Nor kent tlie ill of conlenf, or of loss. 

Boss’s Jlclenore, p. 92. 

CoNTRARisuM, adj. Perverse, of a froward 
humour, Ang. 

CONTRAMASHOUS, adj. Self-willed, 
opposed to all, Lanarks. V. Contermash- 

OUB. 

CONTRECOUP, 8. Opposition, a repulse 
in the pursuit of any object, Ayrs. ; F r. contre, 
against, and coitp^ a stroke. 

To CONTROVENE, v. a. To be subjected 
to ; synon. with E. iiicur. 

“Itwes fundin and declarit, that the Baidia thrie 
erlis — had incurrit and controvenit the charge of treas- 
soun.” Acts Ja. VI., 1597, Ed. 1814, p. 124. 

This very literal sense of the term is unauthorized 
elsewhere. It must have been borrowed from L»at. 
contraveH’irCy to come against, like incurrei'ty to run 
upon. 

To CONTRUFE, v. a. To contrive ; con^ 
truwitj part. pa. 

This ilk schreuit wycht. 

That Is contniwar of many wikkit slycht, 

Fenyeis him fteyit or abasit to be, 

That he »lar not chyde furth in contrare mo ; 

Than with his drecle and sle contrmoit fere, 

My cry me aggregeis he on his manere. 

Doug. Virgily 377. 15. Fr. controuv-efy id. 

Contrdwar, 8. A contriver, an inventor. 
V. the V. Fr. controuveuery id. 

CONTUMACED, part. pa. ‘^Accused of 
contumacy,” Gl. 

“ They began first to call the absents frae this par- 
liament both at home and abroad, but no bishop was 
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called nor contumacedt except the pretended bishop of 
Ross.” Sliding, i. 313. 

Bu? perhaps it signifies^ acted contumaciously ; from 
Jy. contumcic-er^ “to deal stubbornly, be perverse, — 
disobey, or rebell against his superiours Cotgi'. Or 
rather, was pronounced contumacious. 

CONTUMAX, adj. Contumacious, Ijat, 

“ He has bene contumax, and hes nawayia obtcm- 
pei-ed the said citatioune.” Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, 
VL, 185. 

CONTYNYNG, 8, V. CONTENING. 
CONVABLE, adj. Convenient, eligible; 
Aberd. Reg.; probably a contraction of Fr. 
convenalde, id. [V. under Conabill,] 

(X)NVEEN, 8, A meeting, a convention, 

Aberd. 

She's throw the snaw her leefu' lane, 

For Robbie Ridrllo, 

To bid him come to our conveen, 

W, Beattie's Talcs ^ p. f». 

To CONVEL, V. a. To confute, to set aside. 

— “That the Lords had mistaken the probation, in 
finding a piece of burnt land to lie within the pursiicr’u 
march, which is cotirclled by ocular inspection.” Hai - 
oarse, Suppl. Dec., p. 78. 

— “If living witnesses were not sustained to convel 
the presumption arising from such as are dead, it were 
easy to secure all forgeries, by putting in dead wit- 
nesses.” Ibid., p. 95. 

This tenn is very forcible, Wng from Lat. conreUerCf 
to pluck up by tlio roots. 

To CONVENE, Cois VEANK, v, w. To agixo. 

“The halines of the doctrine cofuteiais not to tlic 
coiiuenticle of the Oaluinistes.” Hamilton’s Facile 
Traictiso, p. 141. 

“Harking can conveane but to living and sensitiue 
creatures : but your Hallader is a living and scnsitiiio 
i ieature : tljerCtorc, barking courcancth to him ; and, 
conseqneiitlio, hee is a dog.” Forbes’s Kubulus, p. 111. 

Fr. c<mven-h\ Lat. ('onven-ir(\ id. 

CONUENE, CONIJYNR, CoNWYNE, COVYNE, 
CowYNE, Clwyn, 8, 1. Paction, agree- 

ment, convention, tj’eaty. 

—This convyne and trety now consaif 
Do brek, disturbe, and wyth the wynd bewaif. 

Dony. Virgil, 412 . 30 . 

— The maist \mTi of our c(nntcne and baud 

To me sail be to twich your Kingis baud. 

JOid. 214. 53. 

Off thar cawyvs tlie tlirid had tliai ; 

That wes rycht stout, ill, aud felouue. 

• JjaiiHutr, hi. 102. MS. 

i.e. They had a thiixl person of tliis descrixition en- 
gaged in the same bond with them. 

Thai tauld the King off tlie conwync 
Off Jhoue Cumyn Erie off Bouchano, 

That till help him luid with liiiii taue 
Schyr Jhon Moubray, and otliyr ina. 

Barbour, ix. 14. MS. 

Fr. convent^ id. Rom. dc la Rose, from Fr. convene 
ir, to agree. 

2. CondUiou, state. 

In gret nerell he has him doyn ; 

For thai war fer ma men tharili 
LVnd thai had bene off gud covyne) 

Thau he ; hot thai effrayit war. 

Barbour, x. 673. MS. 


The Erie off Murroff, with his men 
Arrayit weile, come alsua then, 

In to gud cowyne for to fycht. 

And gret wiU for to manteyine thalr nycht. 

Ibid., xi. 280, MS. 

The word, in this sense, seems derived from Fr. 
conven-ir, as signifying to befit, to beseem. 

3. Artifice, stratagem, conspiracy. 

Tliomlyne Stwart that yhere, syne 
Eric of Angwa, lie cuwyri 
Of the Eric Patryk, a-pon a nycht 
Passyd tyl Berwyk, wyth gret mycht, 

But persaywyn, all prewaly. 

Wyntonm, viii. 42. 40. 

Chauc. uses covine, as denoting secret contrivances ; 
evidently as boiTOwed from the idea of a secret bond, 
Gower uses it nearly in the same sense. 

For yot was^ouor such eouyne 

That couth ordeyne a medicine, kc. 

Conf. Fob 7. b. 

O. Fr. Qpnvine, pratique, intrigue, Gl. Rom. Hose; 
coil vine, id. 

CONUENIABLE, adj. Convenient. 

— “Thare was <leput cortanc porsouns, at tyme & 
|daoc couumhthlc, (luhen vs snld like to assemole, to 
ordane & commoun aj)Oun certane statutis, pix)titable 
for the common glide of our realme,” &c. Acts Ja. I., 
A. 1432, Ed. 1814, p. 20. 

Fr. con Venable, id. 

CONVENIExNT, aJj. Satisfied, agreeing to; 
used as synon. with gveahle. 

— “Tliat thar bo ane honorable ambassat sonde to 
conclude & nerfornu} tuo samyn [inarijige], sa that — 
theprincez tiuat sul > l»c the partj be grciuile & conveni’ 
nil.'' Acts, la. 111., 1485, Ed. 1814, p. 178. 

Fr. convenant, id., from convni-ir. 

CONVETII, CONEVETHE, Clnveth, (June- 
VF/iTiE, 8. A duty formerly paid in S. 

“ RoboH, the bishon of 8t. Andrews, in 1127, granted 
a cliarter, relieving the monks of Durham, from the 
duties of (Uui, and Conevnfh, payable from the church 
of < ’oldiiighaiu, aud the other churches, and chapels, 
belonging to them, in his episcopate.” Chart. Colaing- 
hani, p. 41 ; 8inith’s Bede, Apj)., p. 704. Caledonia, i. 
447, N. V. also Sir J. Dalrymplc’a Collect., p. 253. 
Regist. St. Aiulr. Macfarl. MSS., ]>. 47. 

'^Phe deed refeiTod to contains these words : — Con- 
cessinuis & corilinnavdmusccclesiam de Collinghain [now 
Coldingham], liboram & nuietam in perpetuum — ab 
Omni calumpnia, consiietudine, k Cana <0 Cniiei’ethe, 
at<juc ab omni servitio quod ad nos pertinet vel ad suc- 
cessores nostros. A. 1127. V. Bede, loc. citat. 

Mr. Chalmers says, Cunveth, which is not noticed 
by Skene, was, like tlie Cain, a Gaelic duty, that was 
p.aid to tlic suj)(;rior, particularly to ecclesiastic superiors. 
Ccnn-nihaith, wliich js j>ronouncod Cean-vath, si^ifies, 
in the Gaelic, the first, or chief fruit ; or, the first 
fruits, ill the cccdesiastical souse. Cain-mhaith, which 
is pronounced CenvaUh, would signify, in the Gaelic, 
the duty or tribute paid to the chief.” Caled., ut sup. 

But this etymon is liable to several objections. 1. 
There is no such compound word in Gael, so far as I 
can learn, as cean-inhaith or cam mhaifli.. 2. Although 
such a Word had existed, it could not have been easily 
accounted for, tliat rain should retain its original sound, 
when used singly ; and yet be uniformly converted into 
cun or con, by the same people, in a composite form. 
3. The signincation of frst fmits seems too limited, 
according to the usual application of Conveth. For, 
even “in the ecclesiastical sense, ” primitiae seems pro- 
perly to have denoted the produce of the ground ; and 
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when it was extended to live stock, to have been par- 
ticularly limited, as referring to those which were 
brought to the altar, V, Du Cange. 

The learned Spottiswoode, who introduces this term 
in his MS. Diet., observing that “it is supposed Gaelic,** 
gives a far more plausible etymon. This is can, cain, 
or cun, a tribute, and hheatha, life, aliment. 

I find no proof, however, that cun is used as de- 
noting tribute. Although Cana is of Gaelic origin, 
yet there is not the same reason for ascribing a similar 
origin to Cunevethe. For Cain had Ixioii long an esta- 
blished word of general use ; but as Cunevethe seems 
confined to ecclesiastical matters, and appears only in 
a charter granted by an English bishop to monks living 
on tlie Border, it is by no means probable that a Gael, 
term would be used. 

The only conjecture I can form as to its origin is, 
that it had been primarily used by the monks, in the 
charters granted ny them to those to whom they let 
their lands ; and that, writing in Latin, they had em- 
ployed a Latin word, convict-VjS, signifying ordinary 
food, meat and drink, &c., especially as intended for 
tliose who live in society, from con and vivo, which, by 
the imleamed, had been corr. into conveth ; a slighter 
transition than that of many other terms when adopted 
by the vulgar. 

It miglit seem more nearly allied to convecUum. But 
the sense of this is more limited ; as denoting provision, 
or ammunition, laid up in a town or magazine. 

The very language, which occurs in a charter quoted 
by Mr. Chalmers, corresponds to this derivation. 
“The monks of Scone received yearly, from each 
plough of land belonging to the monastery, pro suo 
Conveth, [as if it had been originally, pro suo convictu, 
for their sustenance in their conventual state] ad festum 
omnium sanctorum, unam vaccam, duos porcos, quatuor 
Clanmerios farinae, decern thravas avciiac, decern gal- 
linas, ducenta ova, decern manipulos candelanim,” &c. 
Ibid. 

CON\^ICT, s, A verdict or judgment find- 
ing a person guilty ; an old forensic term. 

— “Tuecheing the productioun bo thame — off the 
pretendit convict, docreit & dome gevin in the Justice 
court haldin be the said Justice gencrall, &o. — And 
into diuerss poinctia & articles contonit in the convict 
foirsaid,” &o. Acts Mary, 1M7| Ed. 1814, p, 560. 677. 

Lat. convkt-io. 

To CONVOY, V, a. To accomplish, to man- 
age, to mve effect to any purpose, especially 
by artful means. 

Amyd the oistia this wyse did scho thryng. 

Not viiexpert to convoy sic ane thyng. 

Doug. Virgil, 410. 2. 

‘ ‘ A thorny business came in, which the moderator, 
by great wisdom, got cannily convoyed'' Baillie’s 
Lett., i. 382. 

This may bo from Fr. convUer, tenter, exciter, 
exhorter, porter k faire quelque chose; Diet. Trev. 
The phrase, “conuoyare of mariage,” Doug. Virg. 
217. 20. is not from this v., but from convoy-er, to 
accompany. Our i>., however, may have been formed 
from tne latter, used obliquely ; as designing persons, 
by accompanying those whom they mean to dupe, 
watch for proper opportunities of accomplishing their 
purposes. 

Convoy, b. 1. Channel, mode of conveyance. 

“ The General, and his party, finding some footsteps 
of this intelligence, but not knowing we convoy of it, 
thought they had ciroumsoribed the men who stood 
most in their ways for a year ago.** Baillie*8 Lett., i. 
427. 


2. A trick. 


—But how, alace, as ye shall heftr, « 
Betrayed thame bayth with a tryme convoy. 
Makand his bargand with a boy. 

Was ower to Flanders fled and ferrelt. 

Bp, St. Androis, Poems, Sixteenth Cent.^ p. 811. 


3. Prudent or artful management. 

“ Then the earle Douglas, be whois moyane and cfn- 
voy all the court was guydit, thought he had sufficient 
tyme and opportuuitie to revenge all imuries done to 
his freindis a befoir,” &c. PitBcottie*B dron., p. 49. 


CoNvoYANCE, 8. Art, finesse. 

“It is strange to see the convoyance of this odd 
piece, hatched and made-up narrative, in the King’s 
name.** Spalding, ii. 102. 

* CONVOY, 8. 1. The act of accompanying 
a person mrt of his way homeward, or on a 
journey, S. 

In modem E. the term is restricted to accompani- 
ment for the purpose of defence. In S. tho more 
general sense of the Fr. term is retained, as simply 
denoting “an accompanying,’* Cotgr, 

2. The company at a marriage that goes to 
meet the bride, S. B. 

Fr. convoy, “a following, waiting, or attending on, 
especially at marriage, and buriall matters ;** Cotgr. 

3. A Scots convovy accompanying one to the 
door, or o’er the dorcstane,” S. In Aberd. 
It is understood as signifying more than half 
way home. 

4. A Kelso convoy. V. Kelso. 

[Convoy, as a v. occurs in various forms in Barbour. 
V. 01. to Skoat’s edit.] 

CoNWOr, s. Mein, carriage. 

Quhen I saw hir sa trimlye dance ; 

Hir good contooy and contenance : 

Than for hir sake I wlssit to bo 

The grytost erle, or duke, in Prance. 

Dunbar, Maitlaiid Poems, p. 95. 


CoNWYN, 8. Agreement. V. Conuene. 


COO’D, adj. V. CuDE, CuiD. 

COODIE, CuDiE, 8. 1. A small tub, also, 

cude : small wooden vessel used by some 

for a chamberpot,” Gl. Rams, quiddie^ Aberd. 

Nor kept I servants, tales to tell, 

But toom’d my coodies a’ mysell. 

Ramsaifa Poems, i. 806. 

2. A wooden chamberpot, Aberd., Gl. Sbirrefs ; 
pron. Quiddie, 

It has been supposed that this word may be allied to 
Fr. godet, * ‘an earthen bole, a stone cup, or jug ;** Cotgr. 
But it oertainly has more a&iity to the terms mention^ 
in the Dior., as well as to Gael, cuthan, a vessel with 
two handles, for holding water. 

(In Ayrs, and Renfrews., pron. euittie, almost as in 
Isl., although written cootie by Bums in his Address to 
the 2)e«.] 

Isl. hute, kvitxnge, a vessel that contains about nine 
pints; tonnola sex circiter sextarips continens; G. 
Andr. Gael, tiofaef, a pail, a tub. 
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cool', CcFB, t. l.*A simpleton, a silly 
dastardly fellow ; blockhead, a ninny;” 
Gl. Burns, S. 

lu a’ he says or does there’s sic a gate, 

The rest seem coo/s, compar’d with my dear Pate. 

Rmisay*8 Poenis^ il. j 
Then sure the lasses, and ilk gaping coof^ 

Wad rin about him, and had out their ioof. 

p. 143. 

According to the pronunciation, it ought to be 
written cufe. It seems originally the same with E. 
chtiffi “a blunt clown Johns. 

2, A man who interferes with what is properly 
women’s work, a cotquean, Roxb. 

It has great marks of affinity to Su. -G. to 

keep under, to insult ; q. one who patiently submits 
to the worst treatment. Isl. kmify one who is cowardly 
and feeble ; imbolle quid ac teuellum ; G. Audr. 

To COOK, CouK, u. n. 1. Expl. to ‘^appear 
and disappear by fits,” Gl. Burns. S. 

Whyles owro a limi the burnic plays, 

As thro* the glen it wlmpl’t ; 

Whyles round a rocky scar it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t ; 

Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 

Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 

Below the spreading hazel. 

liumSf Halloween^ iii. 137. 

But it properly denotes the act of suddenly disap- 
pearing, after being visible. 

2. To hide one’s self ; used in a more general 
sense. 

All doss under the cloud of nicht iliou coukks. 

Kennedy y Evergreen, ii. 73. st. 32. 

Ir. ca ic, is a secret j and if w^e may trust Bullet, Celt. 
cue, cucc, cwch, one who covers or conceals any thing. 
But our term is more akin to Isl. eg kvik-a, inoto, 
movtior ; qvika, inquieta motatio, G. Andr., p. 157. 

O. Fr. couq-uer, coucher ; Ro<iuefort. A literary 
friend, however, who expl. the word, “to peep out re- 
peatedly,” traces it to Germ, kuck^en, synon. with 
guck-efi, spectare, prospectare. 

[COOKUDDY, COUKUDDY, COKADDY, S, A 
ludicrous dance performed by children in a 
couking or cowering posture ; hence, danc^ 
ing CO performing antics, Clydes.] 

To COOKE, V. rt. To take a long draught 
or pull of any liquid, (pron. long), Ettr. For. 

Obviously tlie same with Isl. kok-n, also quok-a, dc- 
glutire, from kok, guok, os, sive giila vcl fauces, the 
mouth, tliroat, or jaws. This is from the same root 
with Cowk, V, to reach ineffectually, q. v. 

Cooke, s. A draught, properly applied to li- 
quids, Ettr. For.; synon. GlocL 

“ Charlie got up, and running to one of the loop- 
holes, ‘Gudebe thanklt, I’ll get a cooke o’ the air o’ 
heaven again,’ said he, ‘ for I hae been breathing fire 
and brimstone this while bygano.”' Perils of Man, ii. 
101 , 

Q. as much as fills the throat. 

COOKIE, 5 . A species of fine bread of a 
round form, used at tea, S. 

Teut. koeck, bbum, Kilian, a cake made of fine flour. 

Also improperly written Cuckie, V, Wyo, Wio. 


An E. writer about 1730 mentions a circumstance 
concerning this kind of bread, which, I suppose, is now 
quite antiquated. 

“ In the Low-Country the cakes are called Cookies; 
and the several species of them, of which there are 
many, though not much differing in quality one from 
another, are dignified and distin^ished by the names 
of the reigning toasts, or the good housewife, who was 
the inventor ; as for example. Lady CiUlen's Cookies,'' 
Burt’s Letters, ii. 272. 

“ Baby, bring ben the tea- water. — Mickle obliged to 
ye for your cookies, Mrs. Shortcake,” Antiquary, i. 
323. 

“ Hae, bairn — tak a cookie — tak it up — Avhat are ye 
fear’d for ? — it’ll no bite ye.” Marriage, ii. 132. 

COOLIN, a, A Gaelic sport on New Year’s 
eve transmitted from veiw remote antiquity, 
and still retained in the Hebrides and West 
Highlands of S. 

— Moome and many of her neighbours would have 
been luitjorable if the Lady did not eat of the cheese of 
the CooLin. — This year the sage and erudite Buchanan, 
tired of being always wise and solemn, joined in the 
Cool in. 

“There is an imperfect account of this sinmilar cus- 
tom in Dr. Johnson’s Tour. On the last nij^t of tho 
year the gentlemen and men-servants arc turned out of 
the house, and the females secure the doors. One of 
the men is decorated with a dried cow’s hide, and is 
provided with cakes of barley, or oat brea<l, and with 
choose. He is called the CooHn, and is belaboured 
with staves, and chased rouml the house by his roaring 
companions. To represent noise and tumult seems the 
principal object in thi.^ stage of the ceremony. The 
door is next attac^ .» <1, and stout resistance made from 
within, nor is admission granted till tho assailant has 
shown that his savage nature is subdued tho in- 
fluence of tho humanizing muse. When he h.as repeated 
a few verses, the door flies open. Others rush in, but 
are repelled, till all have proved [by their poetical 
talents] their fitness for civilized life. 

“When the whole company are admitted, a new 
ceremony begins. A piece of dried sheep-skin, with 
the wool still on it, is singed in tho fire, smelt to, and 
waved three times round the head. It is again and 
again singed, and waved, till every iiulivitlual has 
three times held it to the fire, three timos smelt to it. 
and nine times waved it round his head. — The bread 
and cheese of the Coolhi are next divided and eaten ; 
and thus are the calamities of the expected year pro- 
vided against.” Clan-Albin, i. 122, 123, 

Under Belly-Blind, I have taken notice of the Fr. 
designation of the play called Blindman’s Buff, Colin- 
maiuard ; and ventured a conjecture that Colin may 
bo merely, as Cotgr. has said, a poinilar diminutive 
from Nii'olas. Since meeting with our Gael, friend 
Cooliii, however, I am much disposed to think tliat 
he and Fr. CoUin-rmillard are originally tlie same 
gentleman, as their clmractors so closely correm>on<l. 
Coolin ami Colin may probably bo both linealfy de- 
scended from the old Cmtic stock. But it is not easy 
to detennine the pedigree. Although tho Coolin is nut 
blindfobled, yet from his lacing coveretl with a cow’s 
hide, and l>eat by the rest, ho has evidently the same 
general attributes with Colin-maillard, or rather with 
tha Blind-bock of the northern nations. V. the article 
uote<l alx)ve, and Gysar. Colin might be traced to 
r. and Gael, coill-eam, to blindi’old, O.B. kocgdhalk, 
blind. If the term Coolin be supposed to refer to the 
savage appearance of the actor, it may be allictl to 
C.B. cuatl, “a stupid fool, one who is a mixture of a 
fool and a savage ; ” Owen. If to the omen connected 
with this sport,— to C.B. coelin^ ominous, portending. 
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COOLRIFE, adj. Cool, cold; feeling a teiv 
dency to be cold, S. 


2 . 


Her hand she had unon her haflfat laid. 

And fain, fain was sue of the coolHff shade. 

Ross's Udtnore^ p. 27. 


It is also used figuratively in the sense of, 
indifferent, S. V. Oauldrife. 


COOM, 8. 1. The dust of coals, S. 

'‘^Coom — is used in Scotland for the useless dust 
which falls from large coals.” Jolms. Diet. 

2. Small coal, S.; Culm^ JS. 


3. Flakes of soot emanating from the smoke 
of coals in the act of burning, Roxb. 

If coenn hang from the bars of a grate like shre^ls of 
silk, it is viewed by the superstitious as foretokening 
the arrival of strangers, within twenty-four hours, pro- 
vided the Hakes fall down from the wind j.)roducoa by 
clapping the hands together. If not, it is said that 
the strangers are not going to light i.e. to alight, 
Teviotd. 


4. Smiddy Coorriy the ashes of a blacksmith’s 
furnace, Mearns. Fr. ecume, dross. 

CoOMY, adj. Begrimed with the dust of 
coals, S. 

“SSit dow'ne Girzy Hypcl.’ — ‘A fool jiosture that 
would be, and no very commodious at this time *, for 
ye see my fmgers are coemy.’” The Entail, ii. 22. 

COOM, 8. 1. The wooden frame used in build- 
ing the arch of a bridge, S. 

“As several of the arches approach nearly to a 
straight line, the frame, or cooni^ on which it was 
raised, must have sunk while it was building.” P. 
Inveresk, Loth. Statist. Acc., x^ii. 8. Allied i>erhai>8 
to Queme, q. v. 

This word, as thus used, may have been imported 
from the continent. Hisp. comha is rendered courburc, 
cambrure (Cormon), i.e. a vaulting, or building arch- 


2. The lid of a coffin, from its being arched, 
Fife, Roxb. 

Coom-ceil’d, adj, A term applied to a garret- 
room, of wliich the ceiling receives its pecu- 
liar form from that of the rafters and cross- 
beams, within which the lath and plaster 
extend so as to form a sort of arch, S. 

COOMB, 6, The bosom of a hill, having a 
semi-circular form, South of S. 

The dark cock bayed above the coomb. 

Throned mid the wavv fringe of gold, 

Unwreathed from dawniug’s fairy loom, 

In many a soft vermilion fold. 

Queen's Wake^ p. 223. 

This must be viewed as having a common origin with 
CooM, q. V., appbed to a semicircular frame for building 
an arch. It is originally the same with Corrib, of which 
Dr. Johnson merely says that, “ in Cornish'* it “signi- 
fies a valley, and had the same moaning anciently in the 
French tongue.” Phillips gives a more accurate ac- 
count of it ; or Co7rA>e (Sax.) a valley, or low 

plain between two hills, or a hill between valleys. 
The word is still used in Devonshire and Cornwall ; 
and many places in different parts of England have 


taken name from their situation in such a Comb ; as 
Compton, ComhwoW, SwancoTnft,” 

It seems evidently of Celtic origin. ^C.B. exorhm, val- 
lis, convallis, Davies ; probably n:om com, a curve, a 
round, Owen, The A. -Saxons probably adopted it from 
the British. Somner expl. corrib, or comp, in nearly the 
same terms as those quoted from Phillips. Hisp. comha 
not only signifies curvatura ; but, in some parts of 
Spain, a declivity terminating in a valley ; Armor. 
combant id.; L.B. cuma, coma, cumba, cumhus, lodfts 
declivis, propensus, in vallem desinens. The radical 
term denoting anything curved, this notion may be 
traced in its various derivatives ; as in Lat. cymba, 
L.B. cumba, a boat, a pinnace. Or. Kd/x^rtf id. ko/x^6s, 
cavus recessus, &c. V. Du Cange, vo. Cumba, 

Coom is used in Fife, to denote a rising groimd that 
has a circular form. 

To COONJER, V. a. To give a drubbing to ; 
applied either to man or beast; as, ‘Ho coon- 
jer a dog ; Clydes., Roxb. 

This seems to be merely E. conjure used figuratively. 

CooNJEiis, s, pL A scolding, ibid. 

To COOP, V, a. To hoop, to bind with hoops. 

There was a cooper, they ca’d him Caddie, 

He was the best oooper that ever I saw ; 
lie coopil a coggie for our gudwifie, 

Aud, heigho I but ho coopit it braw. 

Jacobite Relics, ii. 54. 

Tent, kuyp-en, vierc, coassare, coaxare dolia. 

* COOP, Coup-cart, s, 1. A cart made close 
with boards, S. 

‘ * The writer of this has been told, that in the year 
1750, there were but two box-carts, or what is ncro 
called coup carts, in the parish, but at present there is 
no other Kind made use of here,” P, Ht. Vigeans, 
Forfar, Statist. Acc., xii. 185. 

A. Bor. muck coop, a lime coop, a close cart or wag- 
gon for carrying lime, &c. Gl. Urose, 

Coops an’ carts were unco rare, 

Air creels an’ coiTocks boot to fair. 

, Piper of Peebles, p. 5. V. Coup-oart. 

2. A cart, the box of which moves upon its 
shafts by hinges, by which means it may be 
emptied of its load without unyoking the 
horse, S. 

' “ The body of the coiop^cart is attached to the shafts 

by a peculiar kind of hinges, which allow of elevating 
it before, either partially or entirely, to facilitate the 
discharge of its load backwards, either by degrees into 
small heaps, or at once, without the trouble of u^ok- 
ing the shaft horse.” Agr. Surv. of Berw., p. 167, 

As used in the latter sense, the term is obviously 
from the v. to Coup, to overturn. 

»Sibb. mentions Teut. hop/, dolium, navigium. It 
may be added that as kuype properly denotes a large 
vessel for containing liquids, the idea seems to have 
been transferred to any thing used for inclosing. 
Hence Teut. kuype der stud, the walls of a city, also 
the place inclosea by walls ; septa urbis, spatium urbis 
moenibus comprehensum ; Kilian. Isl. huppa, Su.-G, 
koppe, A.-S. cyfe, dolium, vas. Hence, Grenn. kyffer, 
Su.-G. kypare, Belg. kayper, E. a cooper, 

COOP, 8, A small heap ; as, “ A coop of 
muck,” a heap of dung ; Lanarks. 

Germ, hopf, summitas ; A.-S. cop, coppe, apex. 
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COOPER O’ STOBOt a phrase used in the 
SouJh of S., for denoting one who excels 
another in any particular line, or who is 
father-better. It is said to have had a local 
origin from a Cooper who was unrivalled in 
his profession. 

OOOSER, 8 . A stallion. V. Cusser. 

COOST, CuiST, 8. ‘‘ He has a gude cooaty^ 

he is strong-bodied ; Liddisdale. 

Isl. ko8t-T^ pingwedo. 

[CooST, pret. and part. Cast, cast off, tossed ; 
Clydes. 

They reel’d, they set, they cro.ss’d, they cleoklt, 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And cooH her diiddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark. 

Burns^ Tam o’ Slianter.] 

COOT, 8 . This name is given to the Guille- 
mot, Colymbus Troile, Mcanis. 

COOT, s. The ancle. V. Cute. 

To COOTCHER, v. a. To parcel out, Roxb. 

Shall wo view tliia q. coi^share, to divide into huts 
or small ai^artments ? 

COOTH, 8 , A young coalfish. V. CuTir. 

COOTIIIE, adj. Kind, affectionate, S. 

And see that ye bo coothie till her, 

Ye diiiiia wi’ your kinduesfl spill her. 

Dujf’s Poems y p. 100. V, Couth. 

COOTIE, adj. A term applied to those fowls 
whose legs are cled with feathers, S. 

Rejoice, ye birring pai tricks a’ ; 

Ye coolie moorcocks, crousuly craw. 

Bur?is, iii. 19. 

The cooty cock ahint the door 
Did clap his wings and craw, 

Ere Gibbie from the Piper’s wake 
Had thought to gang awa'. 

Tram's Mountain Mosey p. 49. 

COOTIE, a. 1. A wooden kitchen dish, 
Ayrs, 

From Burns’s use of this word, in an Addres8y which 
can have no tendency but to hold up the eternal state 
of punishment to ridicule, it appears to be the local 
pronunciation of Coodie, CudiCy q. v. a small tub. It 
approaches more nearly, indeed, to Gaol, ciotag, id. 

2. A bucket shaped like a barrel, Lanarks. 

COP, Cope, s. A cup or drinking vessel. 

Ane raarbre tabile coverit wes befolr thai thro ladies. 

With rich copes as I wys full of rycho wynis. 

Donbaty Maitland Poems y p. 46. 

Sum karvis to me curtaslie ; sum me the cope gevis. 

Dunbar y ibid, , p, 62. 

A.-S. cop, Alem. cuphy Su.-G. Isl. ^opp, Belg. kopy 
Germ, kopfy Ital. coppe, Hisp. copay Fr. coupe, C. B. 
cupy Pers. cuhy cobba, cubba, id. 

COPAMRY, 8. A press for holding cups, &c. 

“A langsald bed, a copamry, k ane schuring.” 
Aberd. Bfig. V. Aumrik. 


COPE, 8. A coffin; cope of leui,” a 
leaden coffin. 

“Now because the wedder was hotte, for it was in 
Maiiy as ye have hard, and his [Cardinal Beatoun’sJ 
funerailis culd not suddantlie be prepared, it was thocht 
beat (to keip him from stinking) to give him grit salt 
yiieuche, a cope of leid, and a nuck in the bottome of 
the Sey-tour, a place quhair mony of God’s childrou 
had bein imprisonit befoir, to await cmhat exequies his 
brethcren tho Bischopis wald propair for him. ” Knox’s 
Hist., p. 05. It is the same in both MSS, and in 
Lend. edit. V. Caip. 

To COPE' hetmiiCy to divide. 

We will go 80 (juhat may this muster mene ; 

So weill we sail us it cop^ hcVmney 
Thair sail nothing pass away un8j)yit. 

King Uarty i. *20. 

Fr. coup-eVy to cut, to cleave ; Teut. kopp-en, to cut 
off. 

COPER, s. A dealer. V. Coupek. 
j COPm)US, s. A place for keeping cups. 

“ Memorandum, thir veschell underwritten delyverit ' 
to the kingis graices officiaris ; In the cophous, in the 
koiping of William Douchale,” &c. Inventories, A. 
1542, p. 73. 

Isl. koppy Dan. Belg. kop, Iliap. ropa, Ital. coppa, 
Fi\ coupe, scyphus, crater. 

COPILL, 8. A variety of Coble, cobill, a 
small boat; Aberd, Reg. A. 1548. 
COPMANHAWTN, Copmaniiavin, 
Copenhagen ; Aberd. Reg. 

This is printer. Copmanhouhi in what has been 
viewed as the feigned title-page of tho first Ed, of Sir 
D, Lyndsay’s Dialog. A. 1552. is"’ literally 

the haven of merchanlSy or “of the merchant,” Kioe- 
henhaviiy tho modem Dan. name, signifies “the haVeii 
of mcrchaiidizo,” 

COPOUT, To play copout,'" to drink off all 
that is in a cup or drinking vessel, cap-oiU, 

&. 

All out ho drank, and quhelmit the gold on his face : 

Sync all the nobillis thcrof dranke about, 

(I will not say that ilka man playit capout.) 

Doug. Virgil, 36. 51. V. Covan. 

To this corresjxmd L. B. decalicator, Gr. Karairorr}^ , 
calicum cxhaiistor ; Gloss, ap. Du Cange. 

COPPER, 8. A cupbearer. 

Mercie is copper, and mixes weill his wine. 

Palice of Honour, iii. 58. 

Mr. Pink, renders t\i\H cooper. It is evidently from 
A.-S. cop, a cup. 

“ Thair he tuik vp hous with all office men requisite 
for his estate, and changed all the old oflicoris, both 
thesaurar, comptrollar, secroitair, Mr. maissar, Mr. 
household, Mr. stableris, ropperis, carveris, and all the 
rest.” Pitscottie’a Cron. ii. 312. In Ed. 1728, p. 132, 
and 1768, capper. 

From Teut. kop, a cup ; Fr. coupe, id. ; whence 
couppier, a cup-bearcr. 

COPPIN, part. pa. Coppin in hevin, elevated 
to heaven. 

Quho that from hell war coppin onya in hevin, 

Wald efter thank for joy, mak vi. or vii. 'f 

King's Quair, vi 10. 

Belg, kop, Germ, kopf, the head, A.-S. cop, the sum- 
mit. 
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COPY, 8. Plenty, abundance. 

Of all come thare is copy gret, 

Pese, and atys, here, and qwhet 

Wy7itovmf Cron, i. 18. 6. 

Lat. cop-ia. Macphereon \’iews it as formed for the 
sake of alliteration, as it seldom occurs. 

COR, Cub, Cab, an inseparable particle, en- 
tering into the composition of a considerable 
number of Scottish words, those especially 
spoken in Menteith. V. CuR. 

CORANICH, COBBENOTH, COBYNOCH, 
CoRBiNOCH, Cronach, 8. 1. A dirge, a 

lamentation for the dead, S. 

And we sail eenie, Secundum usinn Sarum, 

And mak yow saif, we find S. Blase to broche, 

Cry and for yow the cairfull Corrinoch. 

Pa 2 )inyo, Lyndsuy's Warkis, 1592, p. 208. 

Grit pitio was to heir and se 
The noys and dulesum hermonie, 

Tliat evir that ilreary day did daw, 

Cryand the Co't'ynoch on hie, 

AlaSj alas I for the Harlawl 

Battle of Harlaw^ Everyreen^ i. 78. 

“ The Coranichf or singing at funerals, is still in use 
in some places. The songs are generally in praise of 
the deceased ; or a recital of the valiant deeds of him 
or his ancestors.” Pennant’s Tour in JScot., 1769, p. 
112 . 

Brawly can he lilt and sing 
Canty glee or Highland cronach. 

O. Thomson's S. Songs ^ iv. 

Gael, coranach. This word is originally Ir., and is 
derived by Obrien from cora, a choir, which he again 
derives from Lat. choniSf (vo. Cora.) 

2. Used improperly for 'a cry of alarm, a sort 
of war-cry. 

Bo he the Correnoth had done schout, 

Ersche men so gadderit him about, &c. 

Bannatyne Poems ^ p. 30. 

3. This word must also have been occasionally 
used in the Highlands and districts adjoining 
to them, as denoting a proclamation of out- 
lawry by means of the bagpipe. 

The loud Corriiiwch then did me exile, 

Throw Lome, Argile, Menteith and Breadalbane. 

Duncan Lauter^ MS. Wartva, Hist. E. P., ii. 278. 

CORBACK, 8. Expl. the “roof of a house,” 
Dumfr. 

The ship sometimes jump’d corhacks height, 

O’er whales asleep an’ snorin’. 

Davidson* 8 Sectsons, p. 18. 

C. B. cor, a point, halrhf prominent, towering ; q. 
“the towering iK>int” of a house. It may, how’ovor, 
be allied to S.oanks. 

CORBAUDIE, 8, Tlicre comes in Cor- 
baudie^ that is, the obstacle; used in regard 
to a plausible hypothesis, which is opposed 
by some great difficulty that occurs ; Upp. 
Clydes. 

C. B. gorhaid signifies, “totally ceased, or at rest 
corbwy^awy to domineer, to beat or keep down ; cor6- 
icyadf a domineering or keeping down ; Ow^en, 


COEBIE, Cobby, /. 1. A raven; fcorvus 
corax, Linn.; S., Orkn.; a crow, A? Bor. 
Gl. Grose. 

' Sir Corhy Raven was maid ane proeitour. 

Henry sons* 8 Fab., Dog, Wolf, md Sheep, 
Bannatyne MS., Ol. Compl, 

“ Eagles, corbies, and crows, often do great damim 
to the corn and young lambs.” P. Delting, Shaft. 
Statist. Aco., i. 407. 

“ Ae coi’bie will no pyko out anither’s een,” S. 
Prov. ; spoken of those oi one profession, or of similar 
dispositions, who will do all in their power to support 
each other, as far as the credit of their common pro- 
fession, or humour, is concerned. 

This, like the Pyat or Magpie, is in the estimation 
of the vulgar and superstitious, a bird of evil omen : 

Yesterday, workin’ my stockin, 

An’ you wi’ the sheep on the hill, 

A muckle black corby sat croakin ; 

1 kent it forbodit some ill. 

A, Scott's Poems, p. 192. 

Even the crow, although a more liarmless bird, 
has not escaped this odium. 1 need scarcely refer to 
I the well known verse : 

Saepe sinistra cava pr»dixit ab ilice cornlx, 

, Virg. Ed. I. 

Fr. corhenu, Sw. Norv. korp, Ital. corvo, Lat. corv- 
us, id. 

C 0 RBIE-AIT 8 , s, pL A species of black oats, 
different from those called shiacks^ S. B. 

Perhaps from their dark colour, as resembling a 
raven. 

Corbie Messenger, a messenger who either 
returns not at all, or too late, S. 

Thou corhy messinger, quoth he, with sorrow now singis ; 

Thow ischit out of N^oyis ark, and to the erd wan ; 

Toreit as tratour, and brocht na tadingis. 

Hmdate, iii. 14. MS. 

He send furth Corbie Messingeir, 

Into the air for to espy 
Gif he saw ouy montanis dry. 

Sum sayis the Bauiii did furth remane. 

And coine nocht to the ark agane. 

Lyndsuy's \Varkis, 1592, p. 41. 

In vulgar conversation, the phrase is improperly 
expressed, Corbie's Messenger, 

“When I came to kiss his Majesty’s hand, I w^as 
gladly made welcome : his Majesty alledging that I 
was Corbie's Messenger," MelviVs Mem., p. I 7 O. 

This proverbial phrase has evidently had its origin 
from the scriptunu account given of the raven that 
was sent forth from the ark, but did not return. 

“It is far mair than our lives are worth for us to 
stay here. — Now, I wadna like that we were trowed 
to be corbie messengers," Perils of Man, ii. 91. 

CORBIE-STEPS, pi The projections of 
the stones, on the slanting part of a gable, 
resembling steps of stairs, S. 

It has been fancied that they might receive this 
denomination, q. steps for the corbies, or ravens, to rit 
on. But it is oridontly from Fr, corbeau, a corbeil in 
masonry. 

This etymon is confirmed by the use of corball stones 
in writing as synon. 

“The stone wall at Lundy, with the corbaXl stmee 
att the tope of it, — was buelt be Johne Paterson, mea- 
sou,” Ac. Lament’s Diary, p. 174. 
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CORBIT, adj. Apparently, crooked. 

Otnker’d, cursed creatur^ crabbit, cor6i<, kittle. 

Maitlarui's WaX&(yfCs Coll., ii. 64. 

Fr. courhi, id. \ courhetU, a small crooked rafter. 

CORBULYE, 8. ^‘Fine dressed leather/^ 
Rudd. But it seems rather to signify lea- 
^ther greatly thickened and hardened in the 
preparation; such as was used for jack-boots. 

Weill thair semyt for to be 

Of corbulye coruyii seuln grote oxin hydis, 

Stiff as ane burclo that stud on athir sydis. 

Dowj, Virgily 141. 9. 

“Boots of lacked leather, called curhouly, (cuir 
bouille) were also woni by horsemen. These are men- 
tioned by Chaucer.” Grose, Milit. Antiq. II. 258. 

Fr, cuir bouilU, corium decoctum j Diet. Trev. 

CORCHAT, 8, Crotchet, a term in music. 

The pyet with hir pretty cot, 

Fenyeis to sing the nychtingalis not ; 

Bot scho can novir the cor chat cloif, 

For liarshnea of hir carlich throt. 

Dunbar, Bannalyne Poaiis, p. 64, st. 4. 

CORCOLET, 8, A purple dye, made from 
Lichen tartareus, Shetl. 

As this is the same lichen with that called coreur, 
the name seems corr. from this. 

CORCUDDOCH, adj. Kindly, good-hu- 
moured ; as, ‘‘ They’re right corcuddoch 
thegither,” Aberd. V, CuROUDDOCil. 

CORD ALE, 5. A term formerly used for 
the tackling of a ship, Aberd. Fr. cordaille^ 
id. 

“ Ane anker & tua cordalis.'^ Aberd. Reg. A. 1648, 
V. 20. 

CORDELERIS KNOTTIS, an ornament in 
embroidery anciently worn by ladies in S. 

“Item, ane claith of estate of fresit claith of gold 
and silvir partit etjualie, a breid of claith of gohl and 
ane uthcr of silvir, and upoun the silver cordekria 
kmttia of gold,” Inventories, A. 1661, p. 133. 

Fr. corddkre, “knotted cord-worke in embroidery;” 
Coto. 

Corddkre, in this form, properly denotes a nun of 
the Franciscan order. Hence the term has been 
transferred to dress. 

On appelle aussi cordeliere, de potits filets de soie 
noire, qui out de petite noeuds fort pixmres ^ la dis- 
tance d^un pouce. Funiculi homhycini. Les Domes Ics 
mettont quelquefois & leur cou en guise d’un collier. 
Diet. Trev. 

This term has been also transferred to heraldry. 
A thread, or twist, full of knots, which widows or 
daughters put, in form of a wreath, around their ar- 
monal bearings, is in Fr. called a cordeliere. This 
ornament seems to have originated with Anne of 
Bretagne, the wife of Charles VIII. of France, who 
began to reign A. 1483. She instituted a sort of or- 
der, in honour of the cords with which our Saviour 
was bound in his passion, and from the devotion she 
had for St. Francis, whose cord she herself wore. To 
this order she gave the name of the Corddkre ; and as 
a badge of dis^ction made a collar of various knots, 
interlaoed with what are called Lacs d' amour, literally 
snares of love, with which she honoured the principal 
ladies of her court, to be worn around their arms. 

It is well known that the Franciscans are caUed 


Corddkre, from the knotted cord which thw wear, in 
imitation of the founder of their order, V. Diet. Trev. 

It appears that anciently mitred abbots in S. wore a 
similar cord as an ornament. Nisbet, speaking of the 
heraldic exhibition of the crosier ana mitre, says : 
“Above both is a black hat, from which issueth a 
knotted cord, with six tassels hanging down on each 
side of the shield.” 

“It is to be observed,” he adds, “that all the above 
churchmen, who use and carry the exterior ornament 
of a hat above their arms, have also a cordeliere (issu- 
ing out of the same), which is a cord with two runuins 
knots on each side, whereat hang down the foresaia 
tassels on both sides of the shield, and are always ad- 
vanced in number according to the person’s degree in 
ecclesiastical preferments, from a protonotary to a 
cardinal.” Nisbet ’s Heraldry, P. Fv., p. 59, 60. 

CORDEVAN, adj. Tanned seal-skin or 
horse-skin, S.; evidently corr. from Coii- 
I DOWAN, q. V 
CORDYT, pret. v. Agreed. 

Be suttalo band thai cordyt of thifi thing. 

Wallace, i. 84. MS. Fr. accerdk. 

CORDON, ^r. A band, a wreath. Fri id. ; 
cordon de chapeau, a wreathed hatband. 

“ What are such cuts and cordons, silkos and satiny, 
and other such superfluous vanieties, wherewith manic 
aboue their ranke and place are so disguised, but in- 
fallible tokens of an vnsanctified heart?” Z, Boyd’s 
Last Battell, p. 960. 

CORDON, «. A string ; also a wreath, Fr. 

“ Ane heich nek'i lang taillit gowno of thin incarnot 
taffetie, with lang and schoit slevis pasmentit ower 
the body, ’and lang^ slevis with silver pasmohtis and 
small cordonis oi silvir and blew silk.’’ Inventories, 
A. 1578, p. 219. 

' CORDONIT, part, pa. Perhaps, wreathed, 
or braided. 

“Item, sevin quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with 
blak silk, and the railyettis of the same. ” Inventories, 
A. 1561, p. 148. 

Fr. cordonnC, twined, plaited, wreathed, ma<le 
into a cord. 

CORDOWAN, s. Spanish leather, corf^wurt, 
Sibb. 

This name is still given in S. to tanned horse-leather. 
But it had been originally appropriated to leather 
brought from Cordova in Spain, or such as was pre- 
parea after the same manner. Hence Gord-toainer, S. 
and £. a shoemaker. It would appear this was the 
name generally given in Europe to one who wrought 
in foreign leatner ; Fr. cordonnkr, cordouannier ; S^w. 
carduwans-makere, a leather-dresser. 

CORDS, s. pi. A contraction of the muscles 
of the neck ; a disease of horses. 

— ^The cords, & the cout-evil, the clasps & the clelks. 

Polwart’a Flyting, p. 13. V. Clkiks. 
The word is used in this sense, Northumb, 

CORE, 8. A party, a company, a body of men, 
often used by S. writers for corp8. 

Ye ken the kehbuck i’ the bole. 

Whar you an' I had made a hole ; 

An’ had suppliet our thievan core 
Wl* twa-three days sufficient store. 

Pideen's Poem, 1788, p. 41. 
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Clement, the Knight of Kosa, appeared then, 

With a brave company of gallant men, 

Took in the house of Nairn with that brave core^ 

The Suthron captain slew and many more. 

Ha milt m* 8 Wallojce^ p. 340. 

In core, iu company, together, Abcrd. 

The lave in core poor Robie blam’d, 

An’s mithor was a witch 

They swore that night. 

Dukes, ami goose, and hens, in core 
Rais’d their discordant voices. 

/>. Anderson's Poern^', p. 81, 84. 

Isl. Tent. X’oor, chorus. 

CORE, Heart. 7b /)reak one’s core^ to 
break one’s heart, Fife. 

CORF, s. 1. A basket used for carrying coals 
from the pit, Loth. 

2. It must have been anciently used in a gen- 
eral sense. 

“ Ane cor/ full of apillia, contenand & temo 

apillis.” Abord. Reg. A. 1.54.3, V. 18. 

o. Basket-work in silver. 

“Item, twa round tablcttis of gold within ane corf 
of silver wyre. Item, the said corf, ane agatt maid lyk 
ane olamsehell, set in silver, and aiic round beid of 
gameit,'’ Inventoric.s, A. Idle, [>. 02, 03. 

Belg. I'o//, Germ, korb, Isl. koerf Dan. knr/ Su.-G. 
kor>j ; Lat. corb-is^ id. 

CORF, s, “ A temporary building, a shed,’' 
Lord Hailes. 

And with tliat wird infill a cur/ ha crap, 

Fra hair weddir, and IVostis, liiin to hap. 

Bannafyne Poems, p. 114. 

8ibb. gives the same sense, deriving it q. cour-hof, 
from L'our. But it rather signifies a hole, a hiding- 
place ; A.-S. crii/t, a vault, or hollow jdace under 
ground ; which is the natural doscri])tion of the covert 
to w'hioh a Fox would betake himself. Tent, kro/te, 
kruftfi ; Sw. Dan. kra/t, i<l. a cave ; Ital. (jroUa ; Hisp. 
<iruta ; Fr. yrotk ; which all seem allied to Gr. 

Kpi’TTTri, id. 

Perhaps it most nearly approaclies to Isl. korhae, 
tiiguriolum ; Verel. Iiid. 

CoRF-HOUSE, C 0 RFE- 110 U 8 E, s, A house or 
shed erected for the purpose of curing sal- 
mon, and for keeping the nets in, during the 
(“lose season, S. B. 

“ To be Let, — The salmon-tishings in the river Awe, 

near 01>an, in Argjdeshire, with the cor/-hou8e8^ 

shades, &c. Ixjlonging thereto. ” Edin. Even. Courant, 
April 21, 1804. 

“ — He sells to the complainers his right of salmon- 
fishing — with lil)erty to — buihl two shcals or tw o corfe- 
houses^ in the most convenient ijlaces near the said 
fishings, so us the same m.'iy be spread, dried, and 
built, w'ithout prejudice to any lea groimd belonging to 
him.” State, Leslie of Powis, v. Fraser of Fraserfield, 

p. 18. 

“ As for his rentis in Murray, quhilk for the maist 
pairt consistis in the fischingis of S^y, the haiU workis 
and cor/ehounsiH, and haill materiallis thairof wer bar- 
barousCe brunte and destroyit be the rebellis,” &c. 
Acts Cha. II. 1649, Ed. 1814, VI. 396. 

It has been supj^sed that it is from whar/ q. coir, 
of whar/'homcB, But the term may denote houses for 


curing fish ; perhaps fr6m Belg. korv-en, because the 
fish are cut up ana cured in these houses. Isl. kr/t 
krau/ itriw/rt, excentero, to gut an* animal,^ Su.-G. 
krae/wa, kropp^ ingluvios. 

Corff-housCy however, is used as synon. with Shcal, 
both signifying a hut or cottage. 

Et cum privilegio siccandi et oxpandendi retia, et 
aedificandi duas cdsas (Aitglice, two shieU, or two corff- 
houses) in locis maxime idoneis, &c. Precept from 
Chancery, A. 1782. State, Fraser of Fi-aserfield, &<r, 
p. 307. V. Corf. 

CORFT, part. pa. A term applied to fish 
that have been cured. Corft fish are fish 
boiled with salt and water, S. B. 

In this sense, I suppose, are we to understand the 
following words ; “Ane thousand cor/ keyling in peyll.” 
Aberd. Keg. A. 1541, V. 17 ; i.e., large coti-fishos 
piled up. V. Kkelixo. 

I To CORIE, V, a. To curry leather. V. the s. 

Gorier, s. A currier. 

“ Supplicaeionc presented be Edward Spencer corier, 
crav'ug libertic to buy hydis, — aud vent the same being 
cormL" Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, Vol. V., 276. 

Fr. corroy-cr, courroy-ery to curry ; whence conr- 
1 royciir, a currier 

CORK, s. 1. An overseer, a steward ; a cant 
term, Upp. Lanarks. 

2. A name given by operative weavers to the 
agents of manufacturers, Clydes. 

Most probably from tlieir being generally light, or 
in a commercial sense, without substance, given to airy 
speculations, and floating on the surface of trade. 

Hence, To kkk the corky to ask money from the agent 
of a manufacturer, ib, 

3. The same term is applied by journeymen 
tailors to their masters. Loth. 

[Cork is (|uite a common cant term for master or em- 
ployer in ^Ve8t of S. J 

CORKY, adj. ^^Airy, brisk;” Sir John 
Sinclair, p. 100, S. It seems nearly corre- 
spondent to E. volatile. 

Sic corkie gowks in rhymin’ strains 
Mauu now-a-days gae craze their brains, 

Wha nor wi’ bavins, menso, nor conscience, 

Maun deavo the warl’ wi’ printin’ nonsense. 

A. Bcott's Poems, 1811, p. 57. 

CORKY-HEADIT, adj. Light-headed, giddy, 

I Roxb. 

CoRKY-NODDLE, s. A light-headed person ; 
or one whose wisdom floats on the surface, 
Roxb. 

CORKES, 8. The ancient name for the 
Lichen omphalodes, now in S. called Cwrf- 
beavj q. v. 

Its name in E. is cork, Lightfoot, p. 818 ; and it is 
sin^lar that both this and our old desimation should 
evidently indicate the same origin ; Gael, corcar being 
the name of Lichen tartareue, ibid., p. 812. Shaw 
gives corcuir as signifying, “purple, a red dye.” 

CORKIE, 8. The largest kind of pin, a bod- 
kin-pin, Fife ; Corking-pin^ E. 
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COlffciN-PREEN, « • Corking-pin, S. 

^ By inoonlieht led, upo* the green. 

The chiels wad meet in daffin, 

And warsle for a corkin preen ; 

Syne to the yill a' quaffin. 

l)avid3on*8 Seasons^ p. 16. 

“Up comes a decent, little auld manny, — riding on 
a bit broken-kneed hirplin beast of a Hoeland pow- 
ney, — the coat-tails o’ aim pinned up before wi’ twa 

• i^orkin preenSf to keep them frae being filed with the 
auld shelty’s white hairs coming aff. — And now what 
think ye o’ our Bishops, my man ?” Reg. Dalton, i. 
193. 

COllKIR, 8. The Lechanora tartarea of the 
Highlands and Isles. 

“The stones on which the scurf call’d Corkir ^rows, 
are to be had in many places on the coast, and in the 
hills. This scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour. — There 
are many white scurfs on stones somewhat like these 
on which the Corkir grows ; but the Corkir is white, 
and thinner than any other that rescnibles it.” Mar- 
tin’s W. Isl. p. 135. V. CoRKEs. 

OORMOLADE, a, Prob. a corr. of coiur’^ 
inalade. 

“ Ane other aummondis wes lybellit aganis the said 
Mr. David [Black] quhairby he wes summondit to 
compeir to ansuer opone sic speiches as he had given 
out of pulpit within thrie dayis befoir. To wit — That 
all kingia was dcuilis and come of deuilis, that the 
dcuill wes the head of the court, and in the court. — 
That he — callit the lordis of Sessioun miscreantis, bry- 
beria and kollyglassos [Oalloglaasea], and the nobillitie 
cormokulia. Ho callit the queenc of Ingland atheist,” 
&c. Bclhaven MS. Moyse’s Mem. Ja. Vl., fol. 72. 

In the printed copy the nobility are called cormorants. 
The editor, as in many instances about that time, has 
given the word according to the conjecture formed by 
Jiimself as to the signification. But it seems to have 
been originally spoken, or at least written in the lil)el, 
as a Fr. phraae, emur niahule; literally a diseased heart, 
but probably meant as equivalent to rotten-hearted, 
corrupt, worthless. 

CORMUNDUM. 

1 sail gar crop thy tongue, 

And thou sail cry Coi'inuntUm on thy kneis, 

Kennedy^ Everyrteny ii. 68. st. 19. 
i.e. I will bring thee to confess thy falsehood. It is 
an allusion to one of the Penitential Psalms, used in 
the Church of Rome, which has these words. Cor mun- 
dum crea in me. 

To CoiiMUNDUM, V. n. To confess a fault; 
to own one’s self vanquished, to sue for peace, 
Ayrs. 

CORN, s: The name commonly given to oats, 
before they are ground, S. 

“ 1 haddish to the under miller, for each boll of sheel- 
ing, of the increase of all com, b^ar, and other gi’ain.” 
Abstract Proof, Mill of Inveramsay, A. 1814, p. 2. 

(7o77i, generally confined to oats.” Beattie’s 
Scotticisms. 

The crap is in, balth com and bear. 

J. Oerrond*8 Works, p. 80. 

The word in E. and other northern languages pro- 
perly signifies glrain in general. In the ancient dialects 
the particular designation of grain was generally added ; 
as Moes. -G. kaumo quhatteis, granum tritici. Ihre ob- 
serves, however, that the term is especially used to de- 


note that species of grain which is most commonly used 
in any particular region. Schilter says that, in Jus 
Augmtan, chern is put for wheat. Among the Ice- 
landers and Swedish Goths, the term more generally 
denotes barley. None of our southern neighbours can 
be at a loss then, to discover the reason why the de- 
signation of com is, by way of distinction, given to 
oats in Scotland. 

To Cohn, i\ a, 1. To give a horse the usual 
quantity of oats allotted to him, S. ; tofeed^ E. 

Wheu thou was corn't an’ I was mollow, 

We took the road ay like a swallow. 

Barns, iii. 142. 

“ He roared to Mattie — to see that his beast was 
corned, and a’ his riding gear in order.” Rob Roy, ii. 
302. 

“If ye com an auld glide-aver weel, she’ll soon 
turn alK)iit her heels, and fling i’ your face.” Hogg’s 
Brownie, &c., ii. 202. 

2. Applied metaphorically to a man exhilar- 
ated with liquor; as, ^^Tliae lads are weel 
corned,” S. 

CORN-CART, 3. An open-spoked cart, E. 
Loth, 

“ Hay and the dificrent kinds of grain arc carried 
[home] on the open spoked cart, known by tlie name 
of corn-cart.” Agr. Surv. E. Loth., p. 74. 

CORNCRAIK, s. 1. Tho Crake or I.and. 
rail, Rallus crex, Linn. 

He gart the Empr'^uro trow, and trowlye bohahl, 

Tliat the Cor :ruik, the pnndare at hand. 

Had poyndit all his pris hors in a poyiul laid, 

Becaus thai cite of the corn in the Icirklando 

Houlate, iii, 12. MS. 

Tho rail seems to receive this designation, because it 
craiks, or makes a hoarse noise, from among the com. 
Thus, in the fable here, tho corn is represented as his 
peculiar charge. 

'J'’he name given by Martin is corii-craker; Western 
Isles, p. 71. In Sw. and Isl. the name craka is given 
to the crow; Alem. cracce. Both Junius and Wachter 
suppose that the dcsiimation has its origin from the 
sound emitted by this oird. 

Its name in some parts of Norway has some degree 
of analogy ; agerhoene, q. the cock of the field ; Dan. 
aker-rixe, a. king of the acre. The name daker-hen 
given by Willoughby to this bird, Beeiiu merely a corr. 
of the former, it has been said that it received from 
Linn, tho appellation of crex from its cry. 

2. A hand-rattle, used to frighten birds from 
sown seed or growing corn ; denominated, it 
is supposed, from its harsh sound resembling 
the cry of the rail. 

CORNEILL, CORNELING, CORNELLING, 8. 
Apparently the stone called Cornelian, 

“ Item, ane ring of gold with ane quhissill. Item, 
ane ring with ane comeul,** Inventories, A. 1542, p. 67. 

— “A string of comellingis sett in gold eunamelit 
with quheit and tua peril betuix every comeling, con- 
tening xxxviii. corneuingis, and xxvii. couple of peril.” 
Ibid. A., 1678, p. 263. 

CORNE PIPE, 

“The fyrst hed ane drone bagpipe, the nyxt hed ane 
pip& maid of aue bleddir and of ane reid, tlie third 

N3 
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play it on ano trump, the feyrd on ane come pipe, the 
fyft playit on ane pipe maid of ane gait home.” 
Comm. S. p. 101. 

“A come pipe is a hoinie pipe, pipeau de come.” — 
This, it is conjectured, is the instrument alluded to by 
Ramsay in his Oeutle iShephet'd: 

When I begin to tuno my stock and Aoni, 

With a’ her face she shawa a cauldrife scorn. 

Which lie explains in a note to be “a reed or wliiatle 
with a hom fixed to it by the smaller end.” Ritson’s 
ICasay on S. Songs, cxvii. N. 

Reauford, in his Essay cm the Musical Listnimenta 
of the ancient Irish, mentions the Coni-bean as one of 
them. It seems to bo this which, in his explanation, 
ho simply denominates Beann. If so, it must ue viewed 
as the same with the Stock-anddiorn ; and Corn-pipe 
is only another name for it, simii \ ’ 

for Ir. and Gael, corn is a horn. Bean, indeed, has 
the same meaning ; so that Corn-beann appears to be a 
tautological designation. See the extract on this sub- 
ject, under Stock and Hom, 

It, however, causes some perplexity, when the in- 
genious writer subjoins : — 

“ The Corn was a metal hom, in general resembling 
the natural horns of animals, especially those of the 
ram and wild ox, with mouth-pieces either at the end 
or side.” 

* COKNER, 8. To put one to a corner ^ to 
sume precedency or authority in a house. 

“ Compeared Elizabeth Home, his father’s relict, and 
alleged. That he could not be holden to renounce, see- 
ing she offere<l her to prove, that, after his father’s 
decease, he entered in his dwelling house, and not only 
put her to a corner^ but also staid there three or four 
months, using the beat of his father’s moveables,” &c. 
Foord, Suppl. Dec., p. 464. 

CORNETT, 8. The ensign of a company of 
cavalry ; Fr. corneiie^ id. 

“Dcclaris that the said Schir James Scrymgeour 
of Dudop knycht—hes the onRe and indoubtit heretable 
richt — of the beiring of all his hienes banneris, stand- 
artis, cometiiSi pinsaillis, handschenyeis, vtheris signis 
an(l takinnis of Imttell and weir, of (luhatsumeuir coll- 
our, schaii), or fassoun, baith on horss and fute,” &c. 
Acts Ja. VI. 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 244. 

La comelte est un ^thendart quame, qui se port au 
bout d’une lance par le troisi^jine officicr de fa com- 
pagnic. Diet. Trev. Hence the name of cornet has 
been applied to the officer who carries this standard. 
The origin is probably Fr. come, a comer ; an ensign 
of this kind having four comers. 

CORNETTIS, 8. pi. A kind of head-dress. 

“ In the first sevin huidis of claith of silvir embrod- 
erit with gold and tannie silk. Sevin cornettis of the 
same.” Inventories, A. 1578, p. 231. 

“Ane quaiff of camorage with tua cornettis sc wit 
w'ith cuttitout werk of gold and silvir.” Ibid. p. 232. 
Fr, corrigUe, the two ends of a coif, which resemble 
horns. V. Diet. Trev. 

Comelte is also rendonxl, Lima mulieris mittlla ; 
and Seems occasionally as here to dtmote a hoad-tlress 
distinct from the coif. 

CORN-HARP, 8. An instrument made of 
wire for freeing grain from the seeds of 
weeds, Naims., Morays. 

“ From the specific gravity of many of the seeds of 
weeds, it is not practicable to separate them from the 
^om, but by the operation of sifting. This labour is 
neatly lessened by an implement named the com-harp. 
It has obtained that appellation from lieing principally 


made of wire stretching 6ver a timber frame, like the 
musical instrument known under that name. 

“The wire, or sifting port of the eorn-han^p, is a 
parallelogram, set up so as to form an inclined plane, 
nearly 4 met in height, and almost 2 in broadtlx, having 
two sides of board to prevent the com from running 
off at the edges, by the continuation of the frame ana 
sides ; a happor is formed at the top of the wire paral- 
lelogram, the bottom of which almost necessarily 
terminating in an angle, discharges the grain tlirougu 
a slit of the same breailth as the wire frame, and which 
by the simple contrivaiice of a board sliding in a groov'e, 
may be opened wider, or shut narrower, as occasion 
recpiires. The wire is not stretched in one unifomi 
plane, but inserteil into cross bars about 8 inches 
asunder, placed in the under edges or back of the sides, 
so as to form 6 steps, each about an inch in height, 
making as many falls as the grain mns down along the 
wim, the strings of which are stretched so near to each 
other as to fdlow the little globular seeds to fall 
through.” Agr. Surv. Naims, and Morays., p. 126. 

CORNY, adj. Fruitful or plentiful in grain; 
as, “ The last was a corny year,” Abercl. 

COKNIESKRAUGH, The rail, a bird, 
Moray ; S. Comcraik;’ akraugli being synon. 
with craiky as denoting a cry. 

CORNIE W ARK. Food, properly that madt* 
of grain. Nae kin (kind) o’ cornie wark has 
crossed his craig for twa days;” he has 
taken no food for two days, Teviotd. 

. Teut. koren-werck, bread, paniftcium ox frumeiito ; 
Kilian. 

CORNYKLE, s. A chronicle. 

Bot Malcolm gat vpon this lady brycht 
Schir Malcolm Wallas, a full gontill knycht, 

An<l Wilyame als, as Conus CornykU beris in hand, 
Quhilk eitir was the reskew of Scotland. 

Wallace, i. 37. MS. 

CORNIT, CoBNTT, part, pa. Provided witli 
grain. 

“The thro cstatis thinkis at the bordouitiris mjrsteris 
nocht sa mekill supple as thai dydo, — and at thai may 
this yere, God be lowyt, defende thamesclf bettir than 
fcniyer for diuors caussis ; first, thai ar bettir cornyt 
than thai war fernyere, and thair iimcmys war corny C* 
Acts Ja. II. A. 1466, Ed. 1814, p. 45, c. 2. Cornit, 
Ed. 1566. 

Now we only speak of a horse being corned, S., i.e. 
having received a feed of oats. 

CORNOY, 8. Sorrow or trouble, Berwick. ; 
supposed to be from Fr. coeur noy4j a 
troubled or overwhelmed heart. 

CORP, 8. A corpse, a dead body. 

Fr. ccyrns, Dan. krop, IsL hxrppe, Germ, korper, id., 
all from Lat. corp-us, the body. 

Coups present, s. A mortuary, or funeral 
gift to the church ; in recompense, as was 
pretended, for any thing that had been 
omitted or withheld by the deceased ; synon. 
with O. E. soul skott or soul portion^*^ Gl. 
Sibb. 

This is the account given by Mr. Brand. “It is 
mentioned,” he observes, “in the national council of 
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Kgsham, about the year f006,” He also says: “It 
was^antiently done by leading or driving a norse or 
cow* Ac. before the corxwe of the dcoeased at his 
funeral.” Popular Antiquities, p. 25. 

“The uppermost Claith, corps-preaentf Clerk -mailc, 
the Pasche-offering, Ti end -ale, and all Handlings 
upaland, can neither Ije required nor i*cceived of good 
conscience.” First Book of Discipline, ch. viii. s. 2. 

In Knox’s Hist. MS. the orthography is the same. 

• For in MSS. the whole First Bttik is inserted ; although 
not in editions^ In Spotswood’s Hist. p. 164, it is 
erroneously printetl Coi^reaerU, 

Sir David Lyndsay satirizes this oppressive custom. 

V. UmA8T. 

Fr. corps and present-er, q. to present the lx)dy for 
intennent ; or Fr. present, a gift, L. B. praesoUia, 

CORPEllALE, CoRPOiULL, s. The linen ' 
in which the host was kept. 

“In ane uther garde\dant, in the fjTst a lamp of 
silver, a rorperak with a cais. Item, three quhippis 
and twabukis.” Inventories, A. 1488, p. 71. 

The contents of this cabinet had boon all subservient i 
to the devotions of the royal family. As the host had ' 
lieen preserved in the corperale, the ttoa bnkis had been 
breviaries ; and the quhippis, or scourges, meant for 
penance. 

“Item — twa abbis, twa ameittis of Bartane claytli, 
dornik to lie touellia unschappin, ane belt, twa cor- 
porallls.'* luvcntones, A. 1642, p. 58. 

Fr. coipornil, “the coi*porall ; the fine liunen wherein 
tlie sacrament is put;” Cotgr. L.B. corporate, palla, 
(jua sacrificium contegitur in altari ; Du Cange. It 
has obviously been denominated from the absurd idea 
of the real presence of the body of our Lord in the 
Sacrament of the Supper. 

CORPSE-SHEET, s, A shroud, a uinding- 
slieet. 

‘ ‘ Her throat’s sair misgiiggled and mashackered 
though ; she wears her corpse-shcH drawn weel up to 
hide it,” Heart of M. Loth., ii. 116. 

CORRACH, CoRRACK, 8. A pannier. The 
panniers used by the Braymen in Angus are 
thus denominated. 

The term seems of Gothic origin. Su.-G. horg, a 
pannier or basket. The hurdles used, in sieges for pro- 
tecting the soldiers, are called rysshorg‘ar, from lis, 
virgultum, and korg, q. corrachs of rise, S. V. Rise. 

CORRENOY, 8, A disturbance in the 
bowels, a rumbling noise in the belly, Fife. 

Perhaps from the Fr. ; q. coeur enniiy^, internally 
disquieted ; as we speak of a heart-colic. 

CORRIE, 8. A hollow between hills ; or 
rather, a hollow in a hill ; also corehead, S. 

“The Currie is a small stream, — deriving its name 
from its source, being a Come, a Celtic term, signifying 
a confined cleugh or glen, of which sort is the spring of 
the Annan, vulgarly called the “Annan Peck;” or 
the Marquis of Annandale’s “Beef -stand.” P, Drys- 
dale, Dumfr. Statist. Acc., ix. 419. 

Coiramhoni is expl. the vallej/ of Mont. Ib. xx. 300. 

“Thisiilace is rendered conspicuous by the Carries 
or Curries qf Balglaas. They are semicircular excava- 
tions, naturally hollowed out in the western extremity 
of that ridge of hills, commonly know by the name of 
Campsie and Strathblane Fells. Some of the Carries 
are very spacious, being more than a mile in diameter/’ 
P, Killeam, Stirlings. Ibid. xvi. 104. 


“ Carry signifies the hollow bosom of a mountain, in 
which, on account of the snow lying long there, the 
vegetation is often more luxuriant than in the lower 
ground.” Grant’s Superstitions, ii. 253. 

“ Tlio graves of the slain are stiU to bo seen in 
that little corri, or bottom on tlie side of the burn — 
if your eyes are good, you may see the green specks 
among the heather.” Waverloy, i. 241, 

To CORRIE ON, to hold intimate cor- 
respondence in a low sort of way, to the 
exclusion of others ; to gossip together ; 
Lanarks. 


It is not very remote in sense from Tout, knyer-cn, 
nngari, confabulari ; Kiliau. It may, liowover, bo 
allied to Su.-G. kur-a, clanculiim delitesccro. 


CORRIENEUCHIN, part pr. Conversing 
tete-a-tete. Two old wives, talking very 
familiarly by themselve.s, are said to be 
corrieneuchin, Fife. 

It is also used as a s. Persons are said to hold a 
corrieneuchin. Perhaps (j. to corric in the nciik or 
comer. V. preceding word. 


CORS, Corse, Corss, 8. 1, The cross or 

rood, S. 


Scho liat Elane, that syno faiul 
The Cors in-to the haly laud. 

Wyntown, V. 10. 78. 

2. A crucifix. 


“ Item, a bane [bf ue] coffre, & in it a great cors of 

f old with four preciouH stanis and a chenye of gold.” 
nventories, j). 12. 

3. Market place, S. Sw. kors, id. So- called 
from a cross being formerly erected there. 

The cadies rang’d n1x)ut the Corse, 

For messages ay ready, 

To tak yonr card, or liaud your horse, 

You’ll find them true and steady, — 

Bicken's Pocnis, i. 906. 


4. The name sometimes given to a piece of sil- 
ver-money, from its bearing the figure of a 
cross. 


5. The name of the signal formerly sent 
round for convening the inliabitants of Ork- 
ney. 

“It is statute and ordained, — that ilk house and 
family shall carefully and diligently direct the corss, 
according to the order and customis, to his next neigh - 
bom’s, with ane sufficient beai’cr, for admonishing the 
people either to conveen to church for preaching or 
prayers, or for his Majesty’s service, ana such other 
necessary causes, as shall wj thouglit expedient by the 
ministers, sherrifs, institutioners, or their baillies, and 
shall not stay or lay down the same, but direct it with 
all diligence, upon the receipt thereof, under tho pain 
of 7 pounds Scots totks quottea."' Acts of Bailiary, A. 
1615, Barry’s Orkney, App. p. 458. 

This is evidently the same with the hudkafle of the 
Sueo-Goths, thus defined by Ihre ; Bacillus nuntiato- 
rius quo ad conventus puhlicos convocabantur cives 
voteris Suioniae. It is formed from bud, hod, nun- 
tius, a messenger, and kajk [whence S. caml\ ba- 
cillus, a Fod. This mode was used when it was ne- 
cessary to inform men who were ignorant of letters, 
by means of signs. This rod was three palms in 
length, burnt at the one end, having a rope drawn 
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through or bound to the other. The bunied part 
denoted that, in case of disobedience, their property 
would be given up to the dames ; the rope, that the 
offenders should themselves be hanged. This was 
sent through a district or country by an able footman, 
who was bound to run with it so far, till relieved by 
another, and so on, till all the inhabitants were warned 
to assemble at a certain place. 

This n^ly corresponds to the Kroistara of the Cel- 
tic inhabitants of Scotland, although with this differ- 
ence, that, while the Celts burned tne one extremity of 
their rod or stake, the other was dii^j^ed in blood. V. 
CUOISUTARICII. 

It may naturally be supposed that the custom of 
Orkney bore more analogy to the Budkajle than to the 
Croistara. Why, then, is it here called the Conts^ i.e. 
the cross? At first view I was inclined to suppose 
that those who framed these Acts, Henry Stewart, and 
William Livingston, being emiOTants from Scotland, 
had used the term expressive of the custom of their 
own country. But I find that the Goths occasionjUly 
gave to their nuntiatory rod the form of a cross. 
Haldorson, in explaining the Isl. term bod, gives as 
one sense of it, Signum, quo convocari <;ontribulcs 
solent ; observing that this “was sometimes in the 
form of an axe, when it regarded the King's business ; 
of an arrow, when some siulden emergency, as that of 
slaughter, or hostile invasion, called for a convention; 
and that it bore the form of a cross, when matters of 
economy and religious bodies were the subject of con- 
sultation. 

In Su.-G. this signal was also denominated haeroer, 
from haer, exercitus, and oer aur, sagitta, Isl. her-aur, 
thessera ad helium evocans, Verel. ; q. “the arrow of 
war.” It was also called in Isl. lednngahod, from 
lediuuj or kidung, expoditio militaris, properly, the 
leading out of a fleet, and hod nuntius. 

It might bo supposed, at first view, that this rod 
had not received the name of corss till the northern 
nations were christianised. But of this we have no 
certain evidence ; though it is a presumptive circum- 
stance, that this name was used for the hiulkajle, when 
the convention was held with a view to religion. It 
^pears, however, that the sign of the cross occurs on 
Gentile monuments. This was the form of the hammer 
or maul which was the symbol of Thor. V. Keysler. 
Antiq. Septent., p. 138. Ihre even contends that the 
Lat. term crux was of Scythian origin. For he views 
it as formed from Goth, krok, w hich primarily denoted 
two pieces of w'ood joined so as to exhibit the form of 
the Gr. letter T, used by the Goths, for binding the 
hands and feet of captives together ; as he deduces Lat. 
gahfil-m, another term denoting a gibbet, from Su.-G. 
gofwel, furca. V. Fyrb Croce. 

To Corss, Corse, r. a. 1. To cross, to lay 
one body athwart another, 

“ That the bottom thairof be corssit with inie nailbt 
to the same, and to the ryng of the firlot,” &c. Acts 
da. VI., 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 522. 

Sw. korscul, crossed ; Seren. 

2. To cross, to go across, Buchan. 

at ails thee, Robert ? hath auld Sautie’s wierd 
Fortauld that ye maun ct/rse some luckless herd ? 

Tarras's Poems, p. 3. 

3. To thwart, Gl. ibid. 

CORS, Gorge, Corss, An animated body. 

Tlie fle.sche debatia agania the spiritual foist, 

Hia hie curage with scnauall luat to law, 

And be the body vyctor baith ar loist 

The sprete waM up, the cors ay doun list draw. 

Doug. 355, 43. 


For William wichtar was of corss 
Than Sym, and better knittin. 

Evergreen, ii. 177. at. 4. Fr. corps, body. 

CORSBOLLIS, pi. Crossbows. 

“ And ye soldartis compangyons of veyr, mak reddy 
your cor mollis, handbollis, fyir speyris,” Compl. 8, 
p. 64. 

CORSES, s.pl. Money. c 

My purs is [maid] of sic ane skin, 

Thair will na corses byd it within. 

Dunhar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 68. 
Thus denominated from the form of the cross an- 
ciently impressed on our silver money. 

CORSGARD, 8. Metaphorically, a place of 
residence. 

“My old age doth no lease crave — at the least an 
honest retreat from warfare, within my own garisoii 
and corsgard, with hope of burial with my ancestors.” 
Letter A. Melville, Life, ii. 530. 

Fr. corps de garde, “a court of gard, in a campo, or 
fort ; ” Cotgr, 

CORSPRESAND, s. The same as Corps- 
present. 

“In the actioun — movit be Schir And® Pringil 
chaplain & Johne Spottiswod for the wrangwiss spo- 
liatioune & withhaldin of four sek of woll, iiF & xx 
lamys [lambs], lx stanys of cheiss, & v. corspresandis of 
the teyndis of the kirk of Stow of Weddale pertenyng 
to thaim bo roson of tak,” &c. Act. Audit. A. 1471, 
p. 23. 

As this is reckoned among the teyndis, it verifies the 
remark made by Jacob, that oblations, A;c. ore in the 
nature of tithes, and may be sued for in tho ecclesi- 
astical courts. Vo. Oblations. 

CORSS Y, adj. Bigbodied, corpulent; gravem 
Osirim, Virg. 

On siclyke wyse this ilk chlftane Troyane 
The corssy pasand Osiris ho has slane. 

Doug. Virgil, 426. 18. V. CORS, 2. 

CORSYBELLY, a. A shirt for a child, open 
before ; an infant’s first shirt, S. B. Ross 
thus describes a vulgar superstition ; — 

A clear brunt coal wi’ the hot tongs was ta’eu, 

Frao out the inglo-mids fu’ clear and clean, 

And throw tho corsy-helly letten fa, 

For fear the weeane should be ta’eii-awa. 

Boss's Utlenore, p, 13. 

Q. a shirt that is folded across tlie belly. 

CORTER, 8. 1. A quarter, Abord. ; corn from 
quarter. 

2. Also a cake, Aberd. ; so called because 
quartered. 

“ I believe an honester fallow never brack the nook 
o' a corter, nor cuttit a fang frae a kebbuck. ” Journal 
from London, p. 1. 

Crown of the Corter. 1. The rectangular 
comer of the quarter of an oaten cake, ibid. 

2. Metaph. the principal or best part of any 
thing, ibid. 

CORTES, Cortis, s. pi. The name of a 
French coin, sometimes brought into Scot- 
land, in fonner ages. 
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“It is Btfttut and ordanit, that thair bo na deneria 
of Fr^nea, mailyis, cortiSt mitis, nor nain vtliir oonter- 
fetia of blac mono, tane in payment in this realme.” 
Acta Ja. III. 1469, Ed. 1814, p. 97. Cortes^ Skene. 

I can form no other conjecture concerning this term, 
than that it is written according to the vulgar pro- 
nimciation, as corrupted from Fr. qiiart^ or more fully 
miart denievt the fburih part of a penny. It seems to 
have been the half of the mailyie or Fr. halfpenny, as 
^defined by Cotgr,, and thus corresponded to the mo- 
dem denomination of Farthing. 

L. B. quartuSt quadrans, nisi me fallo, seu moneta 
minutior ; Du Cange. Quart, monnoie valant quatro 
deniera ; Roquefort. Lacoml)e defines it precisely in 
the same terms, adding the year 1190; Suppl. 

The term was also used to denote the fourth of a 
crown ; but with a particular specification. II n’a pas 
un quart d' ecu, Signifio, il est bien pauvre ; Leroux 
Diet. Comiquo. 

In the same manner quarter is, in the north of S., 
still corruptly pronounced carter. 

CORT STOP, a vessel for holding a quart, 
Ane cort stop, & ane poynt stoip,” i.e. a 
Scotch pint ; Aberd. Rog. A. 1563, V. 25. 

CORUIE, 8, A crooked iron to draw down 
buildings. 

Here crokod Coruie^^ fleeinff bry«lges tall. 

Their skathfull Scorpions, tnat niyiiea the wall. 

Iludsmi's Judith, p. .33. 

Fr. courh-er, courv-er, to crook, 1 k ) w , l)cnd ; hence, 
corftmn, cxpl, “a certaine warlike instrument Cotgr. 

CORUYN, 8, A kind of leather. 

ITiair seeinyt for to be 

Of corbulye coruyn seuiu grete oxin hydia. 

Do-kig, Virgil, 141, 9. 

Corr. from Cordowan, q. v. 

COSCH, CosHE, 8. A coach; Yr,cochey pro- 
nounced soft. 

Then Empriours and Kin^s sail walk behindo. 

— As men defait. cled all in dullfull black, 

In coschis traynci with slander, schame and lack : 

Tliair children yong, and meiiyonis in a rout, 

Drest all in dule sail walk thair cosch about. 

Mwnc, Chron. S. P, iii. 382. 

“The moyen that hee useth against these, is tauld 
in the end of the 6. verse, he striketh them with a 
deadlie sleepc, with sik a sleepe, that the ridar was 
nls deado as the coshe. I will not insist ; the chariot 
is hero placed for the ridar.” Bruce’s Eleven Serm. 
1691, Q. 7, a. 

Vnto this bischop there was brought 
Ane new-maid coische for to docoro him. 

Legend Bpi St. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 830. 

Su.-G. kask, Germ, kvtsche, Belg. koetse, id. Wachter 
derives the term from kutt-en, tegere ; Lye, the Belg, 
name from koets-en, cubare, as properly signifying a 
couch. Callander, in his MS. notes on Ihre, says that 
the coach was invented by the Scythians. 

To COSE, Coss, Coiss, v, a. To exchange, 
to barter. Coss is still used, Loth. 

I trow in warld was noebt a bettir Knycht, 

Than was the gud Graym off trewth and hardement. 

Tons tharwith fra Wallace eyn doun went. 

Bruce said, Fer ma on this day we haiff losyt 

Wallace ansuerd, Allace, thai war ewill cosyt. 

Wallace, x. .470. MS. 

i.e. “It was a bad exchange; Grahame being of 


more value than all who fell on the English side.” 
The sense is lost in the old edit, in which it is, 

Allace, they were ill cost — 
unless this be an abbrev. of cosit, then in use. 

The traist Alethes 

With him hes helmes cosit, and gave him hia. 

Long. Vi/gil, 286 . 83 . 

Coss a doe, a phrase commonly used among children, 
Loth. i.e. exchange a piece of hroad, as a nit of oat- 
meal cake for wheaten oread. 

Phillips mentions scoss, or scource, os an old word, 
used in this 8en.se. But it seems now to be provincial. 
Grose accordingly gives scarce, or scoace, id., as used in 
the Exmoor dialect. 

Rudd, derives cose from A,-S. ceos-an, to choose, 
because an exchange, he savs, is a sort of mutual or 
alternate election. Su.-G. kes-a, kius-a, Belg. kica-en, 
Moes-G. kius-an, id., which ai^pears in its oi^posite, us- 
kius-an, to reject, to reprobate. I have not observed, 
however, that any one of these terms occurs as denot- 
ing exchange. This is the sense of Su. -G. kyt-a, (on 
which word Ihre observes that cose, S., has the same 
si^ification, ) also of kaut-ea, used in Thuringia. 
Iience, 

CossiNG, CoissiNG, 8, The act of exchang- 
ing. 

“ Bote— signifies compensation, or satisfaction ; — 
and in all excambion, or tossing of landes or gearc 
movoablo.” Skene, Verb. Sign., vo. Bote. 

Sic coissing, but lossiug, 

All honest men may use 

3’hat change now were strange now, 

Quod Reason, to refuse. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 67. 

To COSE. [Prob. same as E. Cozen.] 

•riien meekly said the lady free '• 

To Sir Egeir, Now how do ye ? 

I redo ye bo of counsel clean, 

Ye will not cose, Sir, as I ween. 

I think your love be in no weir : 

Therefore 1 rede you make good cheer. 

Sir Fgeir. 

Tlio meaning is uncertain. vShall wo suppose the 
tenn, in this application, allied to Teut. koos-en, to 
flatter? Or is it used as before; q. “you will not 
change your mind.” 

COSH, adj. 1. Neat, snug ; as denoting a 
comfortable situation, S. 

’13ie gudeman, new come harno, is blyth to find, 

Whan he out o’er tlie halhind flings his een, 

That ilka turn is handled to his mind, 

That a’ his housio looks sae cosh and clean. 

Fergussem's Poems, li. 66. 

2. Comfortable, as including the idea of defence 
from cold, Ayrs. 

I’ve giiid gramashens worn mysel’ ; — 

They kept me cosh baith caul* an’ coots ; 

But Jock, forsooth, maun hae his boots. 

Picken's Poems, i. 124. 

3. Quiet, without interruption ; a cosh cracky 
S., a conversation free irom disturbance. 

He lighted at the ladye’s yate, 

And sat him on a pin ; 

And sang fu' sweet tno notes o’ love, 

Till a’ was cosh within. 

Minstrelsy Border, ill 9. 

4. In a state of intimacy ; They are very cosh. 
In a similar sense it is said, They are sitting 
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very cosh, or coslily; they are sitting close 
or hard by each other, as those do who are 
on a familiar footing, S. 

Sibb., without any i^roper reason, derives it from 
Fr. coy^ quietus. 

The term, as used in the last example, might seem 
boiTowed from Ir. koish^ hard by, near ; or as de- 
noting intimacy, allied to Belg. kooi-eriy Germ, kos- 
eUf in lich-kosait to fawn, to cajole, Su.-G. kusk-a, 
to soothe by fair wieeches, Isl. id., to persuade, to en- 
tice ; E. cozen. But the sense firet giv^ is most 
probably the primary one. The word, in this ac- 
ceijtation, nearly corresponds to Isl. kioSt kuos^ a 
small place that is well fenced ; angustua locus et 
circumseptus, quasi vas ; G. Andr., p. 167. O. Teut. 
koys-en, toos-en, however, is rendered, coire, fomicari ; 
Kilian. 

CosilLY, adv. Snugly, S. 

It’s i’ the Psalms o’ David writ, 

Tliat this wi<le warld ne’er should flit. 

But on the waters coshly sit. 

Ferynason's Poeim^ ii. 82. 

To this, perhaps, w'o may trace an O.E. term, used 
by Palsgrave. Cosshe, a sorie house, [Fr.] caueme,” 
B. iii. f. 26, b. 

It would seem that the term coah is provincially 
used also as a >». “ Coiah^ a confined, conifortable, or 

warm situation^” Gl. Surv. Nairn. 

COSH, adj. With a hollow beneath, or over 
a hollow; Galloway. V. Toscu, TOSCHE, 
adj. 

COSHE, «. A coach. V. Cosch. 

COSIE, CoziE, adj. Warm, contfortable, 
snug, well-sheltered, S. 

To keep you coaie in a hoord, 

This hunger I with ease endur’d. 

Ramsay's Poems ^ i. 305. 
Then cannie, in some cozU place, 

They close the day. 

BumiSy iii.* 89. 

— Cosie here, l>eneath the blast, 

Thou thoij^ht to dwell. 

To a Mouse f Ihul.^ p. 147. 

This seems radically the same with cosA, as used in 
the first sense. 

CosiELY, adv. Snugly, comfortably, S. 

Wliilo to iny cod my pow I keep, 

Canty and cosiely I lye. 

Ramsay's PocinSy i. 74. 

I In the bield of yon auld hirk-tree side,— 

Bight coxylic was set to ease my stumps. 

Well hap^d with bountith hose and twa-sol'd pump.s. 

Starratj Ibid.^ ii. 389. 

To Look cozie, to have the appearance of 
being comfortable ; to exhibit symptoms of 
good-humour, Fife, Dumfr. 

A late writer applies this phrase to his Muse : — 

A.s on I wrote, she look'd sae cozy^ 

It gar’d me fyke. 

JJavidsmi's Seasms, p, 179. 
Gael, coisagach, snug. V. Colsie. 

COSIE, s. 1. A straw-basket, V. Cassie. 
[2. A cover for a tea-urn, to prevent cooling,] 


COSINGNAOE, Cosignanoe, «, 1. A re- 

lation by blood, a cousin. * t 

“Fenella was ane tender cosingnace to Malcolme 
Duf afore slane be Kenneth.” Bellend. Cron. B. xi. 
c. 10. Multa necessitudine conjuncta, Boeth. 

2. A gi‘and-daughter ; or perhaps a niece. 

“Attoure Uoldosius sonne to the erle of NortumBir- 
land sal haue kyng Williamis cosingimia in mariage.” 
Ibid., B. xii. c. 10. Nepiem, Booth. 

Formed from Lat. comanguinem^ a kinsman ; per- 
haps through the medium of Fr. cousiThagCy consan- 
guinity. 

It is also written consignance : — 

— ** Yit, because he was servand and consignance to 
his lordshyi), he wald do as vthoii's wald, and put hand 
to it.” Anderson’s Coll., ii. 184, 

To COSS, V, a. To exchange, Loth., Berwicks. 
V. Cose. 

COSSNENT, s. A servant or labourer is 
said to work at cossnent, when he receives 
wages without victuals, S. 

This, by some, is resolved into cost noat^ q. the neat 
cost, the price of labour in money, without any thing 
additional. This seems very doubtful ; esi>ecially 
from the inversion not being common in our lan^age, 
as well as the supposed antiquity of the phrase, whereas 
neat cost is moclern. The ongin. however, is quite 
obscure. May it l)e from Teut. kosty food, and neeUy 
the negative particle ; as denoting that no food is 
given according to a bargain of this Kind ? 

^^Cosenenty wages without food,” Gl. Surv, Ayrs., p, 
691. 

Sometimes it is used in the form of an adj, ; — 

**I dinna — wish you to work cosnent wark, that is, 
without meat or wage.” Sir A. Wylie, ii. 169. 

This, however, I apprehend, is properly the sense of 
the following mode oi expression ; — 

To Work Black Cossntnt, I am informed, signifies 
in Ayrs. to work without either meat or wages. The 
phrase is often used with respect to a cottager who 
gives part of his labour for a house. 

This term seems nearly to resemble Isl. kostnaU-r, 
qiiostnatt-Ty sumptus, G. Andr. ; q. the expense at 
which one gives his labour. I strongly suspect, how- 
ever, that it has the same origin with Germ. CoaaaeteHy 
the teim by which those, in legal language designed 
villaniy are denominated, who five in cottages, l^ing 
attached to the glebe, and performing the labour 
requisite. Homines glebae ascripti, qui iutra casam 
serviunt, et in praoaiis rurales operas praestant ; 
Wachter. In L. B. they are called cotseiiy an A.-S. 
word Latinized ; cot-aaetay which denotes the inhabi- 
tant of a cottage, being formed from cotCy a cottage, and 
aaetay which in comiiosition signifies an inhabitant, or 
one who aitSy i.e. resident in a place, from siti-eny 
sedere. 

COST, 8. 1. Duty payable in kind, as dis- 

tinguished from that paid in money. It 
frequently occurs in old writs or rentals in 
Orkney, corresponding with Cane in our old 
deeds, S. 

— “Confermis the letter of gift— of all ^ haill the 
supendus of the thriddis of benefices within the boun* 
dis of Orknay,— alsweill money victuall, ae coat of but- 
tir, oyle, and vtheris customes within the saidis 
boundis.” Acts Ja. VII. 1609, Ed. 1814, p. 465. 
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2. This term seems lattefly to have been in a 
speqial manner appropriated to meal and 
malt, ibid. 

‘‘Bishopriok of Orkney. Money, £251 2s. Qd. Cost, 
i.e. Malt, 78 Last, 21 Meil, 3 Setting, 21 Merk.'* 
Keith’s Hist. App., p. 182. 

Victual caUoci Cost in Orkney, 26 Last,” &c. 
Ibid., p. 188. 

• * ‘ Malt and butter had become considerable articles 
of consumption or export, and cost, a denomination for 
meal and malt, in the proportion generally of two-thirds 
of malt, and a third of oat meal, was rendered a prin- 
cipal article of feu-duty.” Agr. Surv. Orkn., p. 31. 

3. It is also used in Orkn. to denote the sus- 
tenance given to a servant, as distinct from 
money ; as, got so much money in wages 
besides my i.e. allowance of food. 

This is evidently the same with Coist, which I have 
defined in too limited a way. 

COST, «. Side. V. Coist. 

COSTAGE, 8. Expense. 

Tlie purpour flouris I sail skattir and pull, 

That I may straw with sic rewanlia at lelst 
My nenoes saiile to culye and to feist, 

And but pro flit sic costage sail exerce. 

Doug. Virgil, 197. 55. 

To COSTAY, V. n. To coast, to go or sail 
by the side of. 

Thai forrayid nouoht fere in the laiul, 

For thai war costayid acre at hand. 

Wyntouni, ix. 7. 25. 

COSTER, 5. A piece of arable land. 

In 1559, William, the bishop of St. Andrews, con- 
finiied to the monastery of Haadington, ‘ ‘ una costera 
terrao cum pertinentibua in territorio de Stanypeth, 
[East Lothian] ex dono Rol^erti de Vetero poiitc.” 
Trans. Antiq. Soc. Edin., i. 110, 

The same place is referred to in our Acts. 

“ Item, ane coster of land with the pertinentis, in the 
territorie off Stonypethe.” Acts Ja. VI., 1621, Ed. 
1814, p. 646. 

L.B, evatur-a, the same with cultura ; Saepo sumitur 
pro modo agri, qui colitur et aratur. Fr. couture, Du 
Cange. It may, however, be from L.B. costerduvi, 
pars alicujus loci ; angulus ; q. a comer of lau<l. V. 
Carpenticr, 

COSTIL, Wallace, ii. 64. V. Coist. 

COT, a. Prob. coat, or coating. 

“The lordis decretia~that Thomas Tuniebull of 
Fawlishope sail content pay to Thomas Folkert ij 
aek of gudo woll but cot or ter, for tlio tiuhilk lie is 
buiidin to the said Thomas be his obligacion,” &c. 
Act, Audit. A. 1471, p. 18. 

Probably “coa^,”a8 denoting a covering of grease, 
“or tar.” 

To COT, r. w. To cot with one, to cohabit, 
to dwell in the same house, S. B. 

Q. to live in the same cot; unless allied to Su.-G. 
koite, a friend. 

COTE, 5 . A rate. Cote of a testamenty the 
rate due, according to the value of the lega- 
cies. 

“That quhare ouy sic persouns dcia within age, 
that may nocht inak thar testameiitis, the nerrest of 


thar kyne to succeid to thaim sail have that gudis, 
without proiudice to the ordinaris anent the cote of 
thar testamentia.” Acts Ja. V. 1526, Ed. 1814, p. 306. 

L. B. cota, rata para, Gall, cotte vel gmte. L. B. 
quota is used in the same sense. Hera it denotes the 
assessment exacted by the epi8CO|)al court, in proportion 
to the extent of the goods inhented. 

“ Soon after the reign of David I. a right was ac- 
knowledged in bishops, not only of disposing of the 
goods of all who died without a will, — but of confirming 
the testaments of all Scotsmen who died in foreign 
parts. — In every confinnation of a testament, besides 
the other fees of court, the twentieth part of the move- 
ables fell to the bishop of the diocese, which was called 
the quot of the testament, because it was the propor- 
tion or quota to which the bishop was entitled at coii- 
fonning.” Ersk. Inst., B. hi. T. 9, § 28. 

COTERAL, 5. An elastic piece of thin split 
iron, used to fasten the bolts of window- 
shutters ; Berwicks. 

Perhaps originally the same with Tent, ka/terol, Belg. 
hatrol, a pulley. Kottr-en, however, signifies fodicare. 

COTIIIE, adj. Warm, snug, comfortable, 
Perths. ; syiion. with Co&ie, 

But, oh ! the greedy gauger gang, 

They do him mucklo skeath an’ wrang, 

For aft whan Jamie’s thrivin* timing, 

Fn’ croose an* cothie, 

They light upon him in a hang, 

And spoil hi.s bothie. 

Dajpa Poeuis, p. 00. 
Content wi* the growth o’ the island. 

Our dadies wore an' braw. Und., j). 160. 

In Fife, Cothie has tho same signification ; some- 
times implying the i .oa of wealth. 

Givel. coth denotes meat, victuals. But I suspect that 
this term is of the same stock with Couth, Couthie, q. v. 

OoTHiELY, ado. Snugly, ibid. 

“The gudeman and me said, though it was time 
eneugh for tho lassie to marry, yet if they Ijaith koopit 
in ae mind for twa or tlirce yoara, she mith be cothklg 
set down.” Caniidbell, i. 331. 

COTIIRUGH, adj. Rustic, &c. V. CoD- 

ROCH. 

COTLANDER, e, A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his small piece of land, 
E. Loth. 

Formed from old E. cothnul, “land held by a cot- 
tager, whether in soccago or villenagc.” Dimidia acra 
terrao jacet ibidem inter Cotlaiut, quam Johannes Gol- 
dering tenet, ex una parte, & Gotland quam Thomas 
Webbo tenet ex altera. Paroch. Antiq. 532. V. Ja- 
cob’s Law Diet. 

L. B. cotlanda, cotlandium, terra cotalis, ex cot et 
land terra. Item, una virgata tenae, cum dimidia 
unius cotlandi tota, &c. Monast. Anglic, ap. Du Cange. 

COTMAN, s. A cottager, Galloway. 

“ At Meikle Culloch, in the parish of Urr, a boy — 
belonging to a cotman on the farm, was attacked by a 
largo boar, wliich threw him down, and tore his cheek 
and side so severely, that his life was considered to be 
ill danger.” C^ed. Merc., Nov. 20, 1823. 

COTTAR, Cotter, a . One who inhabits a 
cot or cottage ; dependent on a farm, S. 

“Upon the different fame, a cottager, or, as he is 
commonly called, a cotter, is kept for each plough em- 
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ed ou the farm.” P. Ceres, Fife, Statist. Acc., 

V. ^3. 

Persons of this description possess a house and small 
garden, or small piece of land, the rent of which they 
are bound to i)ay, either to a landlord or a fanner, by 
labour for a certein number of days, or at certain 
seasons. This custom is a relic of the service of the 
vill<tni. The service itself is still called bondage^ L. B. 
cotur-iua, cottar -ius^ coter-iuSj Fr. cottier y held, or hold- 
ing, by a servile, base, and ignoble tenure. Hence S. 
cottennaiiy cotterfouky contemptuously cotter-bodies ; 
a village possessed by cottagers, and dependent on the 
principal farm. 

This term is applied to one who lives under a farmer, 
either with or without a piece of land attached to his 
house. Mere mechanics are not properly called cottarsy 
in general at least. In Aberdeenshire, formerly the 
servant employed as a ploughman by a farmer, had 
generally a separate house assigned him, with a piece 
of land, and was denominated, by way of iire-emiiiencc, 
the evt-ar ; while the other sub-tenants were, for the 
sake of distinction, designed coUar-rnen or cottar-fouk. 
Hence, till of late, the ploughman was called the cottary 
though living in the same house with his master. 

CoTTAU-WAiiK, 5. Stipulated work done by 
cottagers to the farmer on whose land they 
dwell, S, 

“ Some of the cottagers paid a day in the week to 
the farmer, by the name of cottar-work.'^ Agr. Surv. 
Caithn., p. 231. 

To COTTER eggs, to drop them into a pan, 
and stir them round with a little butter, till 
edible, S. 

Allied perhaps to Tout, koter-eriy fodicare ; as there 
is a sort of poking in stirring the eggs. Thus, as Belg. 
roer-en signities to poke, to stir, geroa'de eyeren denotes 
what we call cotter d eggs, 

[COTTERIN, part. Poking, turning over, 
working in a trifling manner ; Clydes.] 

To COTTER, V. n. A term used in Loth, in 
relation to a particular plan of raising pota- 
toes. He who has no ground of his own 
has it provided by another, free of rent, one 
year; the manure and culture being con- 
sidered as an equivalent for the use of the 
ground. The person who raises potatoes in 
this way is said to cotter. 

Although Teut. koter-en signifies fodicare, the tenn, 
it may be supposed, has oridnated from cottersy or cot- 
tagers on a farm, who had tlie privilege of raising roots 
for family use on tlie terms specified. 

COTTERIE, 8. Apparently, provision as to 
a place of habitation. 

* ‘ Wherever a village of any considerable extent is 
established, or in the centre of two or more villages, let 
there \)g a house and garden providecl for a Protestant 
Schoolmaster. — If his duty is faithfully performed, 
there wiU arise under his tuition, a race of men and 
women, whose manners will be civilized, whose morals 
will be correct, and whose industry will amply repay 
the Laird for his meal and cotterVy and the scholars for 
the expense of their education.” Agr. Surv. Invem., 
p. 349. 


COTTOWN, CottOn, Cottar-town, s. A 
small village, or hamlet, possessed by, cottars 
or cottagers, dependent on the principal 
farm, S. 

Cottagers are collected in [into] small villages, 
called cottoimxa." Agr. Surv. Forfars., p. 137. 

** And the Cotton sal frely occupy the ta side of the 
said lonyng on the north part, and the hospitale on the 
south side, the lonyng beand common to tnaim baitn.” 
Cartul. Aberd., p. 8. This deed is dated A. 1446. 

“ The residence of the farmer — is flanked by a cluster 
of villages ; these constitute the cottar-town ; the in- 
habitants are vassals to the farmer.” £diu. Mag., 
Aug., 1818, p. 127. • 

“The coUoune of Many.” Reg. Abord. Cent., 16. 

COTT TAIL. V. Coat-tail. ^ 

COUBROUN, adj. Low born, or rustic. 

A conbroun queue, a laichly lurdane ; 

Off Strang we.sche sheill tak a jurdane, ^ 

And settis in the pylefat. 

Lyndsayy S. P. R., ii. 193. V. Wash. 

* Perhaps q. coto-bromty as respecting her appearance ; 
or cow-bortiy as it is still saief of a low-born person, 
brought up in the byre. L. gyle.fat, 

COUCHER, s. A coward, a poltroon. 

“It is good, ere the storm rise, to make ready all, 
and to be prepared to go to the camp with Christ, 
seeing he will not ke^ the house, nor sit at the fire 
side with couchers." Rutherford’s Lett., P. I., ep. 65. 

From the K v. coucky Fr. couch-er. 

Coucher’s blow. 1, The blow given by a 
cowardly and mean fellow, immediately be- 
fore he gives up, S. ^ 

2. It is also used in a passive sense, as denoting 
the parting blow to which a dastard sub- 
mits ; as I gied \_gave] him the coucher biota y 
S. O., i.e. he submitted to receive the last 
blow. 

To Coucher, v. a. To be able to do what 
another cannot accomplish, who contends in 
a trial of strength or agility. He who fails 
is said to be coucher^ dy S. 

This seems to have been formed from the 8., q. to 
make one conchy or lie down like a dog, to lower in fear; 
Fr. couch-ery Tout, koets-eny cubarc. 

To Coucher downy To bow down, to 

crouch, to submit, Roxb. 

COUDIE, adj. V. Couth. 

To COUDLE, V. n. To float ; as a feather 
alternately rising and sinking with the waves, 
Roxb. 

C. B. cod-iy signifies to rise, to lift up, cawdy what 
is raised up. 

To COUGHER, (gutt.) v. n. To continue 
to cough ; used in this form, CougherirC and 
Blocherin\ V. BlocHER, v. 

Evidently a derivative from E. coughy or Teut. 
kuch-euy id. 
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COU&HT, for couth. ICould. 

Out of hevin the hie gait cought the wlf gaiug. 

Pmk. 5. P. Rep,, liL 142. 

COUHIRT, ». 

Crawdones, couhirts, and theifs of kynd. — 

Dunbar, Maitland Poeina, p. 109. . 

It seems uncertain whether this be for cowards, as 

connected with crawdones ; although it may simply 
signify cow-herds as conjoined with Vie^s, q. stealers of 
cattle. 

Teut. koeditrde, koerd, koord, bubulcus. 

ToCOUK, V. n. To reach. V. Cowk. 

To COUK. [To dart under or into, to crouch 
down, to lie hid ; Clydes. V. Cook. 

In the last sense it is used by Burns in his descrip- 
tion of the *huriiie ,* — 

Whylcs ewkit underneath tlio bracn, 

Below the spreading ha/el.] 

To COUK, V. n. * A term used to denote the 
sound emitted by the cuckoo. 

The coukow couks, the prattling pyes 
To geek hir they begin. 

Cherrie and Slae, at. 2. 

COUL, (pron. like E. cool)^ s, A night-cap ; 
in some places Coulie^ S.; apparently from 
E. Cowl, a hood worn by monks. 

(X)ULIE, CowLiE, 8. 1. A boy, S. 

This is the common, and apparently the original, 
aimiification ; allied perhaps to Su.-G. kidl, ofTspring; 
whence hillt, a boy, Kalla, a girl. Hisp. chnla, a mjuo 
child, evidently ack*'.owlcdges this Goth, origin. 

■'ey 

2. A term applied to a man in the language of 
contempt, S. 

But these who are long in abuse, 

And have drunk in some childisli use, 

Are very fair to keep that stain. 

Some coward coulie of this strain, 

Come moved [commovedj by some Heboolislj toy, 

Ran rampart on a schollar bovj 

Did tear and grain him with his claws, — 

For somewhat did conceme the Po])e 
Canonized at Edinburgh crosse. 

ClelaniVs Poems, p. 77, 78. 

This refers to the burning of the Pope in effigy liy 
the students of the university of Kdinburgh, Dec. 25, 
1680. The coward-cmilie seems to bo Sir William 
Paterson. V. Wodrow’s Hist., ii. 218, 219. 

Some Cowlics murders more witli words, 

Than Trowpors do with guns and swords, 

Cldand^s Poems, p. 112. 
Siclike in Pantheon debates 
Whan twa cbeils hae a pingle ; 

E'en now some cjjxUile] gets liis aits, 

Aji’ dirt wi' words they mingle.' 

Fergussvn's Poems, ii. 54. 

COULPE, «. A fault. 

“ Ve sal carye no thing furtht of this varld bot the 
cotdpe of our synnis, or the mentis of our vortu.” 
Compl. S. p. 242. 

Fr. coulpe, Lat. culp-a, 

COULPIT, part. Prob. bartered, sold, 

Alace that ever Scotland sould have bred 
Sic to [its] awin dishonour, schame, and greif ; 

'Tliat, qulien ane nohilman wes thairto fled, 

At neia to seik some succour and relief. 


Sould have bene coxUpii twyso ! First be anc theif, 

Then bo Lochlevin, quho did thre yeir him keip ; 

Quho gat greit gaine to save him fron* mischelb 
Syne soula him to the skamhils lyik ane sebeip. 

Maitland Poems, p. 229. 

Exidaincd seized tt^on, Pink. But there is no reason 
to think that this is the meaning. It may signify, 
** treated as a culprit, made to sutter injurious treat- 
mont," by a liberal use of Fr. conlp-er, to find fault 
with, tax, reprehend. But perhaps coalpit is rather 
used for coupU, I being often inserted in this manner. 
Thus the sense woulci be, bartered, sold ; as sould is 
afterwards U8e<l. V. Coup. 

COULTER-NEB, A sea-fowl and bird 
of passage, West. Isles. V. Bouger. 

COULTER-NIBBIT, adj. Having a long 
nose. 

‘‘Hear to the coulte.r-nihbit piper, said one." Perils 
of Man, ii. 250 ; q. a nose resembling the coulter of a 
iduugh. 

COUMIT-BED, A bed formed of deals 
on all sides, except the front, which is hung 
with a curtain, Koxb. 

This, I think, i.s the same with A Icovc-hcd ; from 8. 
Coovi, as denoting the arched form of the fixint. Coom 
may be allied to O.B. cmn, a rounding together, Owen, 

COUNCIL-POST, “ A term in Scotland 
for a special messenger, such as was formerly 
sent with despatches by the lords of the 
council^ 

‘‘Have the char'vy to send a council-post with in- 
telligence j the post does not suit us in the country.” 
L. iSibank, Boswell’s Journal, p. 173. 

To COUNGEIR, i\ a. To conjure. 

“Quha brekis the aociind [with Protestants, the 
third] command ? — Thai that abiisis the name of God, 
to coungcAr tlio deuil be inchantmentis, be expresse or 
priiiat pactionis with him.” — Abp. llainiltoun’s Cate- 
chisme, 1551, Fol. 32. a. Hence, 

CouNGERAR, CowNGERAR, 8> A conjyrer. 

“Oft tymes geir tynt or stowin is gettin agano Ijc 
cowngerarsA' Ibid. Fol. 21. b. 

To COUNJER, V, a. To intimidate or still 
by threatening, Clydes. V. Coonjer. 

COUNYIE, «. 

In dance thay war so slaw of feit. 

They pif tJmiiie in the fyro a heit, 

And maid them quicker of counyie. 

Dunbar, Jiannatyne Poems, p. 20, st. 7. 

“ Quicker of canning or apprehenaiom ; or perhaps, 
quicker of coin, of circulation, or course;" Lord 
Hailes. But the last idea supposes Dunbar to use a 
very unnatural metaphor. It may either be from Fr. 
coiyn-cr, cogn-cr, to heat, to strike, as respecting the 
increased quickness of motion. Or we may view the 
poet as referring to what he had already said in the 
same stanza. Having compared Sweimes or Indolence 
to a BOW, he adds : 

Full slepy wes his grunyie. 

i.e. grunt. Afterwards he exliibits the same honour- 
able personage as served by a number of drones ; and 
the eUect of the application of fire to their feet, was 
their being more active in grunting, less slepy than 
before. For counyie may be view’^ as synon. wth 

- 03 
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gninyie.^ from 0. Fr. com, coigii, the cry or grunting of 
pigs, Cotgr. 

COUNT, s. An accompt; Hence, Count- 
booh^ a book of accompts ; Counting^ arith- 
metic, S. 

COUNTER, 8 . A person learning arith- 
metic. “A gude counter y* one who is skilful 
in casting accounts, S. V, Counting. 

COUNTERCHECK, Countekcheok- 
TLANE, 8 , A tool for working out that 
grove which unites the two sashes of a win- 
dow in the middle, S. 

To COUNTERCOUP, v.a, 1. To overcome, 
to surmount, Ayrs. 

2. To repulse, ibid. 

3. To overturn, ibid. 

4. To destroy, ibid. 

Although one of the senses given is to overturn, it 
doe^i not seem to have any connexion with S. Conp^ id., 
but to be formed from Fr. contreroupy a term used at 
billiards, when, on one ^daycr striking liis antagonist’s 
ball, it returns and strikes his : Keciproca percussio, 
Diet. Trev. 

To COUNTERFACTE, v. n. To counter- 
feit. 

“ Diverse the subjects of this realme, hea wickedlie, 
and contempteously purchased the said Papes Bulles, 
dispensations, letters and priviledges at Rome, or hes 
CAUsed countf^facte the sainin in Flanders or uthors 
parts ; — as alswa, sum uthors hes purchased, or cown- 
trrfakted gifts and provisions of benefices.” Acts Ja. 
VI. 1572, c. 51. Murray. 

Fr. contrefaire^ id., part, contrefaict ; Lat. contra and 
fac-ere, 

COUNTING, 8 . The common name for the 
science of arithmetic ; as, “ I gat nae mair 
learning, than reading, writing, and counting^ 

S. 

To COUNT KIN with oney to compare one’s 
pedigree with that of another. It is common 
for one who has perhaps been spoken of dis- 
respectfully, in regard to his relations, to 
say of the person who has done so, “I’ll 
count kin wH him whenever he likes,” S. 

This evidently refers to the genealogical accounts 
kept of families, especially in feudal times. 

COJJNTRY, 8 * In the Highlands of S., a 
particular district, though very limited, is so 
called. 

“The father of Allan lived in another country; 
that is, beyond a ridge of stupendous mountains, 
which in the Highlands are the boundaries of what ai*o 
called eovntrie.». Clan Alhin, i. 46. 

The same idiom had formerly been known to the 
English. Thus Shakespear makes the Chief- Justice 
say, “Sir John, you loiter hero too long, being you are 
to take soldiers up in the countries as you go.” See 
Ist Part of Hen. IV. Act ii. sc. 3. In Reia’s Edit., 


indeed, counties is substituted. But I suspect that the 
other was the term used by Shakespear. 

I [O. F. contrecy country. V, Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

COUNTRY DANCE, a dance of Scottish 
origin, in which a number of couples form 
double rows, and dance a figure from the top 
to the bottom of the room, S. 

When dinner’s o’er, the dancing noist began, ^ 

And tlirow and throw they lap, they flang, they ran : 

I'ho country dances, and the country reels, 

With HtreeKed arms bobb'd roimd, and nimble heels. 

Ross's Hdenorey p. 116. 

C9UNTRY-KEEPER, 6. One employed 
in a particular district to apprehend delin- 
quents, S. * 

— “I staid away from the Ba-spiel — only for fear 
of the counti'y keeper, for there was a warrant against 
Tales of my Landlord, i. 124. 

COUNTRY-SIDE, s. A district or tract of 
country. 

“Mr. Guthry continued until the 1664, and then 
was oblige<l to leave that country-sidey although the 
Earl of Glencairn spoke to the Bishop in his favours, 
who gave him a very short answer ; which made the 
Earl say, *We have set np these men, and they will 
trainple u^n us.’” Walker’s Remark. Pass. p. 173. 
“The old man — had the pleasure of receiving the 
I reiterated assurances of young, old, and middle-aged, 
that he was simply the best qualified person for the 
office of arbiter in the hadl country-side. Antiquary, 

, ii. 342. 


COUNT YR, COWNTIR, #, 1. Encountre. 

At the first county r int^ t^ais bargano 
Almon Tyrrheus oldest son was slaiie. 

Doug. Virgil, 226. 17. 

2. A division of an army engaged in battle. 
Wall. 

The V. is abridged in the same manner from the Fr. 


To COUP, Cowp, V. a. 1. To exchanp, to 
barter, S. Sometimes it includes both the 
idea of buying and of selling ; as “ to coup 
cattle,” to buy in order to sell again. 

2. To expose for sale, Roxb. 


3. To buy and sell, to traffic ; commonly used 
in this sense, Aberd., but only of an inferior 
kind of trade. 

Isl. kaup-Uy Su.-G. koep-ay vendere. 

A. B. coupy Yorks. Norf. copCy id. Su.-G. koep-a, 
not only signifies to buy, hut to barter ; kopa jord i 
jord, to exchange one piece of laud for another, 

A.-S. ceap denotes cattle. The v. ceap-aUy to buy 
might be derived from this, as Lat. pecuniay money, 
from pecus cattle ; because among barbarous nations 
cattle are the primary article of barter. This reason, 
however, is capable of being inverted. 

The ancient Latins give name of cccupoy not only 
to one who sold wines, but to him who sold ^ods of 
any kind ; whence cauponouriy to make merchandise 
in general. 

Coup, «. 1. Exchange, S. 

Yit houp hings be aue hair, 

Houping agones all houp ; 
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Albeit ftoin cair to cair 
'riipw catche my hairt in couj 

Maitland Poeins^ p. 264. 

2. A good bargain ; any thing purchased below 
its just value; Gl. Surv. Moray. 

8w. koep^ purchase, bargain. 

% The hail coup, the whole of any thing, the 
entire quantity without diminution, S. 

This phrase is evidently derived from the idea of a 
bargain, and must originally have signified “tlie whole 
purchase, or barter.” 

3. A company of people. The term is used 
rather in contempt; as, I never saw sic a 
filthy ill-manner’d coup Fife. 

CouPER, Coper, 5 . 1, A dealer, a chafferer. | 

**They are forebuyera of quheit, bear, and nitea, 
copersy sellers, and turners thereof in merchandicos. ” 
Chalmerhin Air, e. 21, s. 

This term is now generally used in composition, as 
a horftecoupeTy a jockey, one who buys and sells horses ; 
a cotveouperf one who deals in cows, S. ; from conpy i\, 
to barter. 

The horse which our coupers had bought at Morton 
fair, were arrested many of them by the Mayor of New- 
castle.” Baillie’a Lett., i. 85. 

“Nor are they, in any way, a match for horsc- 
conpersy cow^coiipers , — the people that farmers have to 
deal with.” P. Leslie, Fifes. Statist. Acc., vi. 44, N. 

Cope-man occurs in 0. E. in the sense of purchaser, 
chafferer, or chapman in modern hmguage. 

Only for hope of gaiiie, and that uncortaine. 

He would have sold his of paradise 
For ready money, had he met a copc-inan. 

Pen Jonson's 

Phillips explains copes-taate, “ a partner in merchan- I 
di/dng,” Diet. 

2. Applied to one who makes merchandise of 
souls, 

“If the way revealed in the word be that way, we 
then know, these soul-coupers and traffickers shew not 
the way of salvation.” Rutherford’s Lott. P. iii. cp. 
66 . • 

CouPER-w^ORD, The first word in demand- 
ing boot in a bargain ; especially applied to 
horse-dealers, Koxb. ; from couper, a dealer. 

To COUP, Cowp, V. q. To overturn, to 
overset, to tumble over, S. 

“The pure woman perceaving him so bent, and that 
he Btoupit down in hir tub, for the taikiiig furth of 
sick stuffo as was within it, first coupH up his heillcs, 
so that his heid went down.” Knox, p. 203. 

“ He has cowp'd the mickle dish into the little S. 
Prov. “The jest is in the different significations of 
the word coir/?, which signifies to buy and sell grain, 
cattle, &c. and to turn one thing upon another; 
spoken when people have faUen behind in dealing.” 
Kelly, p. 144. V. the v. n. 

To Coup owre, v, a. To overturn. This 
idiom is very common, S. 

The crouscst should been conpit ewre i’ death’s gory fauld. 

Or the leal heart o’ some i’ the swaird should been cauld. 

Lament L, Maxwelly Jacobite RelicSy ii. 84. 


To Coup carls, to tumble heels over head, 
(synon. to Coup the Creels), Galloway. 

Right winsome was the simmer e’en, 
when lads and lasses piugle, 

An’ cuupin carls on the green, 

An’ iiancing round the ingle. 

Davidson's SeasonSy p. 89. 

Allied perhaps to Gael. cairUeamy to tumble, to toss, 
cairky tumblc(l. 

To Coup the orans. 1. To be overturned, S. 

— “The trades assembled, and offered downright 
battle to the commons, rather tlian their kirk should 
coup the cransy as they had done elsewhere.” Rob 
Roy, ii. 128, also 239. 

The lan^ago is IjoiTOwed from tho era?*, a trivet, on 
which, smfdl pots are placed in cookery, which is some- 
times turned with its feet uppermost by an awkward 
assistant. Thus it signifies, to be completely upset, S. 

2. It is also occasionally used to denote the 
misconduct of a female, S. 

To Coup the Creels. 1. To tumble heels 
over head, S. 

“He added, that — if folk couldna keep their legs 
still, but wad needs be couping the. creels ower through- 
stanes, as if they wad raise the very dead folk wi’ the 
clatter, a kirk wi’ a chimley in’t was fittest for them.” 
Rob Roy, ii. 150. 

2. To bring forth an illegitimate child, Roxh. 
To cast a lageri’-tjird, synon., S. 

3. To die, Roxb. 

“ If ye should tak it into vou head to coup the creeln 
just now, you know it would bo out of the pbwer of 
man to got you to a Christian burial.” Blackw. Mag., 
Mar., 1823, p. 312. 

To Coup, i\ w. 1. To overset, to tumble, S. 

Tlie whirl) r)g stream will make our Xyofit to coiipy 
Therefore let’s pass tho bridge by Wallace’ loup. 

Muses ThrenodiCy p. 136. 

“The brig brak and tho cart couppetj* Oottagei-s 
of Glonburnic, p. 130. 

2. Used metaph. as signifying to fail in busi- 
ness, to become bankrupt, S. 

Who has not seen the youth imiinulont fa’, 

With }>ro5ipect pleasant in life’s morning daw ? 

And who has not heard GiV?’s old cronies say, 

’ILat he would coup some not far distant day i 

Train's Mountain MusCy p. 98. 

This seems radically the same with Germ, kipp-eny 
mutare, iuclinari ad terram, auf der kippe steheVy 
pronum esse ad lapsum, in discrimine lapsus versari ; 
Wachter, This ho derives from Gr. Kvinhvy vercere, 
propendere. But it is certainly more directly from 
kippCy kipfy also kopfy apex, summitas. One, however, 
might suppose that it had some affinity to Sw. gupp-Oy 
to rock, to tilt up ; Baaten guppary tne boat rocks or 
liitchcs, q. is in danger of being overset ; Wideg. 

CoupiT, part. pa. Confined to bed from ill- 
ness of any kind, Loth., Roxb. 

To Coup orrr^, v. w. 1. To be overset, S. 

2. To fall asleep ; a phrase often u«ed by the 
vulgar, especially in relation to one’s falling 
asleep in a sitting posture, S. 
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3. A vulgar phrase applied to a woman, when 
confined in cliildbed. The prep, is some- 
times prefixed ; as, She^s just at the der- 
coupin\ i.e., She is very near the time of 
childbirth. 

Coup, Oowp, s. 1. A fall, S., sometimes 
COUpiSj S. B. 

stand by the gait : lat se if I can loup. 

I mon run fast in droid I get a cowp. 

LyndscD/s S. P. liepr., ii. 15S. 

2. A sudden break in the stratum of coals, S. 

“The coal in this district is full of irregularities, 
stilcd by the workmen conpa^ and hitches, an<l dykes. 
— These coups and hitches-^avG found where the strata 
above and below the coal suddenly approach, or re- 
treat fix)m each other, by this means couving the coal 
out of its regular bed.” P. Campsio, Stirlings. Statist. 
Acc., XV. 329. 

COUP, «. Leg. Canp, i.e. cap or bowl. 

“ ‘Ay, let him gang,’ said the miller — ‘I wad rather 
deal wi’ the th4ankless that neither gies roup, nievefu’, 
nor lippie, than wi’ him.’ ” Perils, iii. 39. 

CoUt’-aUlT, COWP-OART, S. V. CoOP. 

Coup-HUNDEI), adj. 

“ Stolen — from the bam of Willowyards in the 
ground of New Grange, near Arbroath, belonging to 
Alexander Davidson, a brown, emp-hunded, switch- 
tailed horse, with a snip in his forehead.” Adv. Aljord. 
Journal, Dec. 27, 1820. 

Cour-TiiE-LADLB, 8. The play of see-saw, 
Aberd. 

COUPAR, a town in Angus, referred to in a 
common S. Prov. 

“ He that wUl to Coupar, maun to Coupar. He that 
will, will.” Gl. Antiquary. 

The Prov. fully expressed is, “He that will to 
Coupar maun to Coumr, though Killiemuir [Kirry- 
muir] had swom’t.” The moaning is not accurately 
expressed as alx)ve. The idea is, that when the %vill 
is obstinately set on any course, it is an indication of 
necessity, and is sometimes to l>o viewed as a symptom 
of fatality. 

* COUPE- J ARRET, s. One who hamstrings 
another. 

“ Meantime, he has accused me to some of the pri- 
mages, the rulci*8 for the time, as if I were a cut-throat, 
and an abettor of bravoes and assassinates, and Coupe- 
jar rets." Waverloy, iii. 236. 

Fr. couper lejarret, to hough, to cut the hams. This 
word seems introduced merely as suited to the pom- 
nosity of the chai’acter ; for it docs not appear to have 
neen a<lopted into our language. 

COUPEN, 5. A fragment. V. Cowpon. 

— “ Gin I winna gi’o you a helpin’ haun’ myscl’ tac 
rive him in coupins lith, lim’, an’ spawl.” Saint Pat- 
rick, iii, 311. 

COUPLE, Cuppiii, s. A rafter, S. 

— Twenty cuppil lie gave, or nia, 

To the body of the kyrk alsua. 

Wynioum, ix. 6. 163. 

“The oak couples were of a circular form, lined with 
wood, and painted in the taste of the times.” P. 
Cupar- Fife, Statist. Acc., xvii. 140. 


C. B. kupul ty, tijmum, a rafter of a house, a beam. 
It is obseiwod, Gl. Wynt., that rafters are “ sq called 
from being in pairs or couples.” It is favourable to 
this idea, that C. B. kuplysy signifies to join or couple. 
Hob. to, kthel, compes, copula ; cofta?, duplioare. 

CouPLE-YiLL, Kipple-yill, s. A potatiou 
given to house-carpenters on putting the 
couples or rafters on a new house, TeviotcL* 

To COUR, Courie, V. n. To stoop, to 
shrink, to crouch, S., coioer^ E. 

Chaucer writes coure : — 

Kinges mote to him knole and coure. PI. T. 

V. the etymon, vo. Cuur, 2. 

To COUR, V. 72. To recover. V. Cower. 

COURAGE-BAG, s. A modest designation 
for the scrotum^ Galloway. 

— Ilk yaul-cnted heifer, round thee playing, 

'In merriment, tossing her glaiket head 

Beneath thy wyme, licks down thy boozy lisk. 

And rubs tny courotje-hay, now toom's a whiisslo. 

Daindson*s Seasons, p. 47. 

COUR ANT, s, A severe reprehension, the 
act of scolding, Dumfr. 

Probably in allusion to the liigh Fi’ench dance called 
coranto, curranto, and currant ; if not from Fr. courant, 
chasing, as signifying that one gives another a heat. 

COURCIIE, a. A covering for the head, m’ 
kerchief, S. Curchey^ Dunbar. 

A rouswat goun of her awn scho liim gaif 
Apon hia weyd, at conryt all the layff, 

A soudly courche our hed and nok leit fall. 

W(dlace, i. 241. MS. 

The courch, or as also denominated, S. B. coui'tsey, 
is thus defined by a friend ; “A square piece of linen 
iLsod, in former times by women, instead of a cap or 
mutch. Two comers of it covered the ears, one the 
neck, and another the forehead. The latter was folded 
backwards.” 

It must anciently have been of a different form, 
from the description given of it in an old act of Parlia- 
ment ; probably resembling what is now called a toy. 
The act respects the wives and daughters of commounis 
and pure gentill men, with the exception of persons 
“ constitute in dignitio, as Alderman, Baillie, or vthcr 
glide worthy men, that ar of the counsall of the 
towne, ” 

“That thay mak thair wyfis and douohters — 
bo abilyeit ganand and correspondand for thair estate, 
that is to say, on thair heidis schoii: courchis, with 
lytil hudis, as ar vsit in Flanders, Ingland, and vther 
cuntreis.” Acts Ja. II., 1457, c. 70. Edit. 1560. 

“Cleanliness is coiithie, said the wife, quhen she 
turned her courche,'* S. Prov. 

Some of these ^od women ^nerally busk the 
bride’s first TThe hair, which the day before 

hung in tresses mixed with ribbon, is now rolled tightly 
up on a wooden bodkin, and fixed on the top of the 
head. It is then covered with the curch, a square 
XJiece of linen doubled diagonally, and passed round 
the heail close to the forehead. Young women fasten 
the ends behind ; the old wear them tied under the 
chin. The comer behind hangs loosely down.” Dis- 
cipline, iii. p. 282, N. 

Fr. couvre-ch^, a covering for the head. 

COURERS, CuREBS, #. pi. Covers, Gl. Sibb. 
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COURIE, adj. TimiS, easily alarmed, Pee- 
blm . ; apparently from the v. to Cour. V, 
CUBB. 

To COURIE, t;. «. V. Cour. 

COURIE, s, A small stool, Lanarks. V. 

• Currie. 

COURSABLE, Cursable, adj. Current, 
common. 

** The lordis auditoris ordaiiis that the saidis partija 
tak breuis of diuisiouu, or ony vther coursable breuia of 
our fiouucrain lordis ohapell to the quhilkis thai haf 
conaontit before thaim.” Act Audit. A. 1478, p. 67. 
Also Act. Cone. A. 1478, p. 19, 20. Cursahle, ib. p. 
270. 

This literally signifies current, from the Fr. term of 
the same form, and must respect such brieves as were 
common and legally warranted. 

COURTHAGIS, s, pi. Curtains, Aberd. 
Reg. ; probably a contr. from Fr. courtlnages^ 
id. 

C0URTIN,5. a yard for holding straw, Bervv. 

“ A set of farm buildings is called a stead or stead- 
ing ; the straw-yard is the courtin,** Agr. Surv. Ber- 
wicks., p. 305. 

Probably an oblique use of 0. Fr. curthit a kitchon- 
eardeii ; Verger, jardin potager, Roquefort ; or perhaps 
aircctly from L. B. cortin-a^ curthi-a, rustica area <piae 
muris cingitur ; derived from cortis, atrium. This 
term might bo introduced by the mouks in writing 
charters, &c. 

COUSIGNANCE, A relation by blood. V. 
CoSTNGNACE. 

COUSIGNES, 5. A female cou sin-germ an. 

“Ano uthcr Question, Whether if a man abuseing ■ 
his coimrjnes^ his father’s brother’s daughter sevin yciris, I 
and bogottin children, and jjresentlie wald marrio her, 
and underly correctioun, may marie her or not?” 
General Assembly, A. 1565. Keith’s Hist,, p. 643. 

“It was the custom to say Coumgne for the male, 
and Coiisignes for the female.’’ Note, ibid. 

This expl. the proper meaning of Coshtgnace^ q. v. 

COUSIN-RED, s. Consanguinity, kindred, 
South of S. 

“ ‘You are his relation it seems.’ — ‘There is some 
cousin-red l>etween us, doubtless,’ said the Bailie re- 
luctantly.’^ Rob Roy, ii. 237. 

A term strangely com|)ounded, cousin being from 
Lat, conaanguhieust and red, contracted from A.-S. 
raeden^ conditio, status, as in manred, kindredy &c. 

[O. F. cosiny cotisiriy a cousin.] 

COUT, CowT, s. A. young horse, S. ; corr. 
from colt. Hence, 

COUT-EVIL, 8. Properly colt-evil^ a disease 
incident to young horses; E. strangles^ in 
which the maxillary glands swell so much as 
to threaten strangulation; Border, Northurab. 

—The Cords, and the Cout-evily the Clasps, and the Cleiks. 

Polwart. V. Cleiks. 


To COUTCH, V, a. To lay out, or lay down ; 
applied to a proper division of land among 
joint proprietors or possessors, Stirlings. 

— “ The foirsaids lands of Bod dome Bumfflet and 
How Meur quhilk is y* outfeald arrable land perteiuing 
to thame lyis rinrig and navayis [no wise] comodoyuslie 
coutchit nor laid be itself oucrio man his portioun thar- 
off.” Contract, A, 1634, Lord Livingstoun ; Mem. 
Dr. Wilson of Falkirk v. Forbes of Calleiidar, A. 1813, 
Am), p. 2. 

Fr. couch -eVy to lay down. It is used as to gardening. 

To CouTCH BE CAWiLi., to divide lands, as 
properly laid together, by lot. 

— “The saids lands sal be designet and cmitchil hi 
cawilly vthir wayis as sal be tho* moist expedient, con- 
fonn to thair parts and portions tharoff falling to 
thame.” Ibid. 

CouTCH, 8, A portion of land lying in one 
division, not in runri(jy Stirlings. 

“ Boddame, Burnflat, &c., were different from 
Grahamo’s Muir, whereof the Howmuir was only a 
part, and were outfield arable lands belonging to the 
feuars of Falkirk, lying riinrig, and which they were 
therefore to divide into coutches, so as every man’s 
share might be laid together by itself,” Ibid., p, 7. 

Fr. couchi'y en tennes de Jardinage, est uiio j>ropara- 
tion, d’un quarreau de terre avec du fumicr, du terreau, 
&o. pour y f*lGver dcs melons, dc laitues, et outres 
fruits et herbages. Diet. Trev. 

COUTCHACK, CuTCiiACK, .s. The clearest 
part of a fire, a blazing fire, S. B. 

“The first was n jieitenant o’ a ship, agaucy, swack, 
young fallow, an’ as guid a pint-ale’s man as ere bceke<l 
his fit at the contr /tack o’ a browster wife’s ingle.” 
Journal from London, p. 1, 

0 happy is that douce-gaun wight, 

Whase saul ne’er mints a eworvin, 

But glowra wool pleas’d at’s cutchack'a light, 

Has sense his ev’ra nerve in. 

Tarnca'a Poernay p. 48. 

“ A small blaring fire Gl. 

The first syllable seems allied to Tent, kandy warm. 

To CoUTCHER downy V, n. To bow down, to 
crouch, Roxb. 

COUTCIIIT, part, pa, I^aid, inlaid, stuffed. 

Tlmir semyt for to be 

Of corbulyo cornyn souln gret oxin hydis. 

Stiff as ane burd that stud on athir sydis, 

Stuflit and coiUchit full of inio and ledo, 

Doug. Virgily 141. 11. 

Fr. couch-cry to lay. In tliis sense Chaucer uses the 
phrase “couched with perles,” v. 2136. 

COUTH, aux. V. Could. 

A gyrd rycht to the King couth maik, 

And with the ax ho hyin our straik. 

Barhoury v. 629, MS. 

He wes a man of gret bowite, 

Hoiiorabil, wys, and rycht worthy : 

He couth rycht mekil of cumpany. 

WyiUcmny vlii. 42. 182. 

Properly rendered in Gl. “He could bring many 
followers to the field.” 

This is also used in Wallace and by Douglas, and in 
the same sense by Rob. Glouo. and R. do Brunno. V . 
Tvnhale. 

This seems to l>e the A.-S. pret. c^HhCy novi, from 
ciin?i-an, noscere, as originally used to denote ability 
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of mind, or knowledge, and thence transferred to 
power in a general sense. 


COUTH, part pa. Known. 


A 


Pergamea T nomyt it, V>ut bade, 

Oxir folkis tlian that warren hlith and glad, 

Of this coutk surname our new cieto, 

Exhort 1 to graiih hous, and leif in lee. 

Doug, Virgil^ 71. 50. 

.-S. ciUhj id. 


COUTH, 8. Expl. “enunciated sound; a 
word.” 

0, blessins on thy eoiUh, lord John ; 

Weel’s me to see this day ; 

For mickle hae 1 done and dreed ; 

But wool docs this repay. 

Jami^Hon'a Popular Ball., i. 125. 
He refers to Gaol. cuth. I have not met with the 
word elsewhere. It is probably peculiar to Moray. 
But it is more probably of Goth, origin, as allied to 
Isl. qwaede, syliaba, (poed’a, Su.-O. quaed-a, elTari, 
dicere, to speak. 


COUTH, CouTUY, CouDY, adj. 1. Affable, 
agreeable in conversation, frank, facetious, 
familiar, S. 

Ramsay uses couth in this sense : — 

Nor will North Britain yield for fouth 
Of ilka thing, and fellows fxndh 
To ony but her sister South. 

Poans, ii. 419. 

Fu’ weel can they ding dool away, 

Wi' comrades coutfiy. 

Fergiuison' s Poans, ii. 45. 
Heal be your heart, gny emdhy carle, 

Lang may ye heb) to toom a V>arrcl. 

Hammy's Poevis, ii. 340. 

2. Loving, affectionate, kind, S. 

And sayd, God-s|>€id, my son, and T was fain 
Of that couth word, and of his company. 

Uenrysone, Kccrgrcen, i. 187, st. 7. 

Of the nuts on Halloween, it is said ; — 

Some kindle, couthie, side by si<ie, 

An’ burn thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 

An’ jump out-owre the cnimley 
Fu’ high that day. 

Burns, iil. 128. 

Kindly and couthy ay to her he spak, 

And held her in gueed time wi’ mony a crack. 

Ross's JJdenore, p. 32. 
Here the adj. is used for the adv. 


3. Comfortable, giving satisfaction. 

liis pantry was never ill-boden • 

The .spence was ay covthie an’ clean. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball., i. 293. 
A mankie gown, of our ain kintra growth, 

Did mak them very hraw, and unco couth, 

A tartan plaid, pinn’d round their shoulders tight, 
Did mak them ay fu’ trim, and perfect right. 

Galloway's Poems, p. 182. V. COURCHE. 


4. Pleasant to the ear, S. B. 

The water fcckly on a level sled 

Wi’ little dinn, but couthy what it made. 

Ross's HelenorCj p. 22. 


5. In a general sense it is opposed to solitary, 
dreary ; as expressing the comfort of society 
and friendship, when one is in a state of 
suffering, or when far from home and 
friends, S. 


— **Tell me, wHat are ye, 

That in this dreary darksome ho\p kens me ?” 

E’en Lindy here, your ain atild noipeir’s sin, 

Wi’ sbakl’d hands an* wi’ a sair paid skin.” 

That’s unco luck, but guood I sanna ca’t, 

But yet there’s something couthie. in it fra’t,” 

Ross's Helenore, First Ed. , p. 48. 

6. With a negative prefixed, it denotes what 
is supposed to refer to the invisible world. 
Anything accounted ominous of evil, or of 
approaching death, is said to be no coudy. 
The term is also applied to a dreary place, 
which fancy might suppose to be haunted, 
Ang. 

It is nearly allied to A.-S. c%Uh, notus, familiaris. 
There are other terms which have an evident affinity 
to this as used in the first sense. Tout, kodde, face- 
tiae, jocus ; hoddig, facetus, jucundus ; Kilian. Isl. 
kuedia, salutare, valedicere. Isl. hundr is nearly allied 
to sense 1. Testificatio familiaris incolatiis, qued, 
salute, valedico, quedia, salutatio ; G. Andr., p. 155, 
1.56. 

CouTHiLY, adv. 1. Kindly, familiarly, S. 

As they drew near, they heard an elderin dey. 
Singing full sweet at milking of her ky ; 

In by they come, and haillst her couthily. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 78. 

2. Comfortably, agi’eeably ; in regard to situa- 
tion. 

Sae dovTi they sat by favour of a stane, 

That o’er their lieads right couthily did lean. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 74. 

CouTHiNESS, CouDiNESS, 8. Facetiousness, 
familiarity, kindness, S. 

CoUTHY-LiKE, adj. Having the appearance 
of being kind, familiar, or agreeable, S. 

He — spake sae kindly, couthydilce, and fair, — 

Tliat at mail' saught my mind began to be, 

And he some meat his laddie gart gee me. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 88, 

**Di<lna you tell me how kind and couthie-like Lord 
Ambank was lookin’ to this same Miss Flora at the 
circat?” Glenforgus, i. 239. 

Couthless, adj. Cold, unkind. 

To read their fu’somo, puffing lays. 

Their fause, immeaning, couthless praise. 

Wad gar ane think their votaries 
Were perfect saunts. 

Macaulay's Poems, p. 114. 

Apparently from Couth, the more ancient form of 
the adj., and less, as signifying, without affection. 

COUTRIBAT, 8. Confused struggle, a 
tumult, Ettr. For. Read Cautribat^ often 
applied to dogs’ quarrels. 

** Is a’ safe ? Is the coutribcU ower ? Sic a fie>gao-to 
as yon I saw never. Hech I but it is an unsonsy place 
this 1” Perils of Man, ii. 146. 

Perhaps q. cout-rippet, disturbance made by colts; 
or Isl. koettr, felis, and r\fbalde, violentus, q. an uproar 
of cats, 

GOUTS. V. SUMMEH-COUTS. 

COUTTERTHIRL, «. The vacuity between 
the coulter and the ploughshare, S., V. 
Thiel. 
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CO\^AN, «. A conv?nt. Pink, and Sibb. 
v^y oddly render covania “ guests ;*’ al- 
though interrogatively. 

It is no glaid collatioun 

Qubyle ano maks inerrie, an iithair luiks downo 
Ane thrists, an© nthair playis cope out. 

Let an©8 the cope go rouini aliout, 

And wyn the covanis benysoun. 

• Dunbiir, Maitland Poenu^, p. 101. 

By ancient writers it was generally written covent 
— One thing wold I wite, if thi wil ware ; 

If bedis of biahoppis might bring th6 to bliase; 

Or cove7ites in cloiatre might kero the of care. 

Sir uawan and Sir Oal.^i. 16. 

— He ys byvoro the heye wened ybured there ywys, 

And of the hous of Teukeabury thulke cuue.nl ys. 

• R. (jlouc.y p. 433. 

I am Wrath, quod he, I was sometymo a Fryer, 

And the comntes gardinor, for to graften iiniics ; 

On Limitoura and Legisters lesynges 1 imped. 

P, Plnughmany F. 22, p. 2. 

Hence the name of Covent^jarden in London ; i.e. the 
garden which belonged to a certain convent. 

In S., caivin is still used for convent. Thus at 
Arbroath there is a place called the Calvings kirk-yardy 
that is, the churchyard belonging to the convent. 

COUATYSE, CovETiSE, Cowatyss, ». 1 ' 

Covetousness. 

In this sense it is frequently used by Doug. Ann, 
couvetiSy O. Fr. couvoltlMy id. 

2. It is used, somewhat obliquely, as denoting 
ambition, or the lust of power. 

Than wes tho land a quhilo in pess. 

Bot cmn(UysSy that can nocht cck.s 
To set men upon felony, 

To ger thaiin cum to senyowry, 

Gert Lor<lis off full gret reuoune 
Mak a fell coniuracioun 
Agayn Uobert, the douchty King. 

Barlnnir, xix. 2. MS. 

(louetisriH also usodinO. E. Itoccursin a veryreniark- 
able passage in P. Ploughman, which has this colophon, 
How eouctiae of the deargy ivyll dedroy the church. 

For coueiise after crossc, the crown standes in golde, 

Both rych and religious, that rode they honour 
QMiat in grotes is grauon, and in golde nobles. 

For couetouis of that crosse, men of holy kyrke 
Shall’ turne as templers did, the time appnxdieth nere : 

Wyt ye not ye wyso men, how tho men honoured 
More treasure than tronth, I dare not tell the sothe, 

Reason and ryglitfull dome, the religious domed. 

Ryght 80 you clarkes for your coueiiae ere longe 
Shm they deme Dos Ecclesie, and your pride depo.so. 

Deposuit potentes de sede, &c. 

If knyghthode and knydewyt, & commune by conseieiice 
To gytiier lone Icily, leueth it well ye byshop])e.s, 

'llie lordshyps of landes for euer sh^l yo lose, 

And lyue as-Leuitici, as our Lorde you teacheth. 

Per primitias et decunasy &c. 

Fol.y 86. a. b. 

It is a singular fact, that, in different countries, 
poets have been the first to lash the corruptions of the 
church, and have in some respects laid the foundations 
of that Reformation, the happy effects of which we 
now enjoy. It has been asserted, that Sir David 
Lyndsay contributed as much to the Reformation in 
Scotland, as John Knox. Although this assertion is 
not consonant to fact, it cannot be denied that, in 
consequence of the severe attacks which Sir David 
ma<le on the clergy, the minds of the people were in 
80 far prejrared for throwing off their galling yoke. 

It is woll known that poetry, in another form, 
was subservient to the interests of the Reformation 
in France. The charms of Clement Marot’s verse, in 


his beautiful translation of many of the Psalms, diffused 
their influence even in the gay court of Francis I., and 
rendered those imrtial to the Reformation, who per- 
haps were not influenced by any superior motive. 
Although tho Reformation was crushed in Italy, 
similar exertions had been made in that country, first 
by Dante, and then by Petrarch. V, Catalog. Test., pp. 
721, 770. 

COVE, 8. A cave, S. A. Bor. 

“Kyng Constantyno wes tane and brocht to ano 
covCy besyde the see, qulmre he was heidit the xiil ycir 
of his reigiie.” Bellend. t'ron. B. x. o. 17. 

A.-S. co/cy Isl. kofcy Su.-G. ko/way Germ, Belg. 
kouwcy id. 

COVERATOUR, s. A coverlet for a bed. 

‘^Itcm, four coveraiouris of gi’cne taffatiis stikkit.” 
Inventories, A. 1639, p. 45. 

Fr. couverturey id. 

COVETTA, 8. The name given to a plane 
used for moulding framed work, calleu also 
a Quarter-rouridy S. 

CO VINE, 5. Fraudj artifice ; But fraud or 
covine,^' South of S. 

This is an old Scottish law-phraso. V. Conityne. 

[It is used by liarbour in the same sense, ix., 14 ; 
a^ -counsdy xiii., 122, pkuiy power to contrivcy ix. 77. 
V. SkeaFs Gl. to Barbour.] 

COVIN-TREE, 8* A large tree in the front 
of an old Scottish mansion-house, where the 
Laird always met liis visitors, Roxb. 

This tciTn occurs in the following beautiful stanza, 
the only one known to remain, of a Mother'' s'Lament 
for her Son : — 

11 © was lord o' the huniin'-horn. 

And king o’ tlic ctmndrce; 

Ho was lu’ed in a’ the westlan waters, 

And 0 I he w^as dear to his aiii iniunle. 

The last lino is otherwise given : — 

And best lu’ed by his niinnie. 

It has been supposed that this is q. convoydrecy — (j. 
the place to whiem the liost accompanied his departing 
guests. Much more probably from covynCy as signify- 
ing convention, or place of meeting, (like Trysting-Tree. ) 
V. CoNUYNK, &c., 8 . under Convene, v . 

To COW, V. a. 1. To poll the head, S. 

“They had thair hodis ay cowity as the Spanyeartis 
vsis bot ony bonet or coucr les than thay war tmblit 
■with infirinite. Nane of thaym throw ythand rowing 
of their heel is grew held.” Bellend. Descrip. Alb., c. 
16. This is the translation, instead of caijitibus tonsisy 
Boeth. 

Ye gar us trow that all our hoids be cnwit. 

Philot St. 67, Pink. S. P. Repr. i. 

This alludes to the Prov., “Wad ye gar mo trow 
that my head’s cow'dy when ne’er a sheers came on’t?” 
Ramsay, p. 74. 

2. To clip short, in general. 

Where we din, quoth the Cummers, there needs na kanie ; 
For wo have neight to Mahown for handsel this hair ; 

They made it like a scraped swync ; 

And as they cowd they made it (juliryno. 

Polvx/Hy ]yat8on’8 CoU.y iii. 19. 
Ye harmless race ! it is for needy man 
Ye’re of your fleeces rob’d. Be not afraid. 

’Tis not the slaught’rous gully ’bove your heads 
That’s lifted — ’Tis the gently moviug'haud 
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Of tender-hearted swain, which o’er your sides 
Guides the keen cowing shears. 

Daoidson*8 Seasons, p. 81. 

3. To cut, to prune, to lop off. 

A cow, which wants the horns, is said to be cowlt, 
kS. a. Bor. Su.-G. huUig, lel. koUotr, C. B. kwla, qui 
oomibus caret. For the origin, V. Coll, n. 

Tho name of an old S. song, mentioned in Compl. S., 
was “ Cow thou me the rashes greno.” P. 100. 

To cow outy to cut out. 

I’d fret, wae’s me ! to see thee lye 
Beneath the bottom of a pye ; 

Or erno'd out, page by page, to wra|) 

Uji snuff or sweeties in a shap. 

Jiavisai/'s Poems, ii. 681. 

4. To consume as fowl, to eat up, S. 

“ Welcome, auld carl,” said the Captain ; 

“ Auld cruikit carl, wi’ your fat yow ; 

It weel will saur wi’ the good brow'u yill ; 

An<l the four spawls o’t 1 wat we’s cow.'^ 

** The spawls o’ it gin ye should cmi\ 

111 will 1 thole to brook the wrang.” 

Jamieson's Popalae Boll., ii. 169, 170. 

5. To bo cowit^ to be bald, to have little hair 
on the head. 

Well 'couth I claw his cniik Imk, and kemo his cowit nodil. I 
Danhar, Maillaml Poems, p. 64. 

6. It occurs in one instance, as signifying 
shaven ; applied to the Roman tonsure. 

These I shall 

Call acts that's preter-scrijdural ; — 

Imposing iiook’u caps, and cow'd heads, 

The wearing relicts, cross, or beads, 

Cle.htnd's Poems ^ p. 88. 

lal. koll-r, cranium ; item, tonsum caput ; («. Andr,, 
p. 149. 

7. It is often used metaph. S. like E. snib. 

The like of you, 

Superior to what’s mean, 

Sliouhl gar the truckling rogues look blue, 

And cow them laigh and cleai 

Jiainsay's Poems, il 401. V. Cadik. 
Sometimes the phrase is completely figurative ; as, 
Pll cow you?' hams for you, i.g. I will abridge your 
powder, 

[Cow, CowiN, 8. 1. A cutting, a polling, a 

pruning, as, ‘‘ Gae to the barber an’ get a 
core.”] 

2. The act of pruning, viewed metaph., [i.e. a 
dressing, a taming], S. 

But new-light herds get sic a cowe, 

Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowc. 

Burns, iii. 265. 

Improperly expl. “fright” in Gl. 

[This waa improperly given by Jamieson as a 6th 
sense of CV?r, Kaw, a twig or branch, &c. ; but the 
term is still used in Ayrs. in tho sense here given, “I’ll 
gie ye a cow ye’ll no forget this while,” i.e., a dressing, 
a taming, is quite a common threat.] 

To COW, V. 1. To depress with fear, (com- 
mon to S. and E.) seems to be radically 
different. 

Dr. Johns, preposterously derives it from coward, by 
contr. although this is evidently its own diminutive. 

Its origin is certainly Su.-G. kufw-a, Isl. id., also kug-a, 
supprimere, insultare. V. Ihre in vo. 


2. To upbraid, to ratS, to scold an equal or 
superior ; not used of an inferior, Dumfr. 

To Cow, V. a. To exceed, to surpass, to excel; 
as, ^^That cowea a’,^’ that exceeds every- 
thing, Clydes., Loth., Fife, Meams. 

Allied perhax^s to Sii.-G. kufw-a, supprimere. 

COW, 5. A rude shed erected over the moutR 
of a coal-pit, Dumfr. 

Su.-G. koja, Belg. kooi, kou, kouw, Genn. koie, tu- 
guriolum. 

Cow, Kow, 8. 1. A twig or branch of any 

shrub or plant, a wisp ; as a broom cow, a 
twig of broom, a heathercow, a twig of 
heath, S. 

Sone, after that ane lytil, came the king 
With mouio man cau gladelie snort ami sing ; 

Ane coiv of hirks into his hand iiad he, 

To keip than well his face fra midge and fie. 

Priests Pebl., Pink. S. P. M., i. 21. 

“It is a bare moor, that he gaes o’er, and gets n'a a 
coio Ferguson’s S. Prov., p. 21. This is spoken with 
respect to greedy, scraping fellows. 

2. Sometimes improperly for a bush. 

For when ye gang to the broom field hill, 

Yc’lI find your love asleep, 

With a silver l>elt about his head 
And a broom-co7u at his foot. 

Mmstrelsy Border, iii. 272. 

3. A besom made of broom, S. 

To the Vicar I leif Diligence and Caro, 

To tak the upmost claith, and the kirk ko-w, 

Duncan Laider, or Maegregor's Testament, 
a MS. in the possession of the Earl of Breadalbane, 
dated A, 1490, quoted by Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 328, 
who ha.s the following note on this word : — “The ki?'k- 
coiv, or cow, is nn ecclesiastical perquisite which I do 
not understand.” It is a poor perquisite indeed ; being 
merely the bunch of broom used for sweeping the 
church. Here it is evidently mentioned ironically. 

4. Used as birch, in E. to denote an instru- 
ment of correction, because occasionally 
employed for this purpose. Thus, it is a 
common threatening, Idl tak a cow to you, S. 

This seems derived from cow, v., as signifying to cut, 
to lop off. 

5. The fuel used for a temporary fire, or bleeze, 
S. 

Put on a ceno tHl I come o’er the gate, 

And do the beat you can to had you het. 

The lasses bidding doca, and o’er they gaea, 

And of bleach’d bims put on a canty blaze. 

Boss's iJelenore, p. 77. 

cow, Kow, 8. 1. A scarecrow, a bugbear, S. 

With Wallace also, Earl Malcolm’s gone,- 
A better lord, and braver could be none ; 

And Campbell kind, the good knight of Lochow, 

To Suthron still a fearful! grievoua eow. 

Hamilton's Wallace, B. vill., p. 190. 

Hence the comjxnmd word, a loorrie-cow, any fri^t- 
ful object ; although the term is now often used in a 
ludicrous sense, to denote any one who makes a ridi- 
culous appearance, in consequence of being fantastically 
dressed, or from any other cause. Cow is sometimes 
used by itself in the same sense. 
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2, A hob-goblin, S. 

• Gudeman, quhat misteris all thir mowis, 

As y© war cumbred with the cowis t 

Philot at. 126. Pink, S. P. Rep. i. 
And he appear’d to be nae kmo^ 

For a* hia quiver, wings, and bow. 

Ramsay's Poetns^ i. 146. 

It deserves observation, that like this, the S, B. word 

• doolie signifies both a scarecrow and a hobgoblin. 
Hence bu-koWf id., and coimnan^ also used in both 
senses. Cowman^ indeed, is a designation sometimes 
given by the vulgar to the devil, especially to frighten 
children, S. 

From coWj v., to intimidate ; or as immediately cor- 
reai^nding to Isl. kug^ aupprcssio ; Verel. 

To play koWy to act the part of a goblin. 

— And Browny als, that Q.mplay coWy 
Behind the claith with mony a mow. 

Ro till's Gurainyy 01. Compl.y p. 330. 

Cow. Brown cow, a ludicrous designation 
given by the vulgar to a bag:el of beer, or 
ale, from its colour, as contra-distinguished 
from that of milk, S. 

While the young brood sport on the green, 

The auld unea think it neat 
With the hrowri cow to clear their een, 

Snuff, crack, and take theii* i-est. 

Ramsay's PoemSy iL 114. 

COWAN, 8. A fishing-boat. 

“ When the Earl [Argyll] came to Allangrog in this 
critical juncture, he resolved to man out four pri/.es he 
had got at soa, and thirty large cowans or fisher-boats, 
with the thousand men ho had with him, and joyn his 
own three ships with them, and attack the men of war 
that were coming up.’’ Wodrow’s Hist., ii. 635. 

Perhaps a dimiri. from Su.-G. koygCy Isl. kt(gg-r, 
genua navigii apud vetcres ; 0. B, cwch, lintcr. O. E. 
cogge. 

COWAN,' 5. 1. A terra of contempt, applied 

to one who does the work of a mason, but 
has not been regularly bred, S. 

2. Also used to denote one who builds dry 
walls, otherwise denominated a dry-diker, S. 

“A boat carpenter, joiner, cowaUy (or builder of 
stone W’ithout mortar,) get Is. at the minhmimy and 
good maintcnauoo.” P. Morven, Argylcs. Statist. Acc., 
X. 267. N. 

CowanSy masons who build dry stone dikes or walls.” 
P. Halkirk, Caithn. Statist. Acc., xix. 24. N. 

Cowanei' is tho only term used in this sense in Loth. 

3. One unacquainted with the secrets of Free- 
masonry. 

Su,-G. kujony hughjoHy a silly fellow, homincm im- 
beUem, ct cujus capiti omnes tuto illudunt, hijoiiy ap- 
pellarc moria cst ; Ihrc. Fr. coion, coyoiiy a coward, a 
Dase fellow ; Cotgr. Qui fait profession do lachet<5, 
ignavus; Diet. Trev. The editors of this Diet, deduce 
it from Lat. quietus. But the tenn is evidently Goth. 
It has been imported by the Franks ; and is derived 
from ku/tv-ay supprimere, insultare. 

To COWARDIE, r. a. * To surpass, especially 
in athletic exercises, Mearns ; synon., Cnjic^ 
Fife, an4 Coucher^ S. . 

This would seem originally the same with Fr. couard- 
er. But the latter is used merely in a neuter sense. 
The S. term, in its signification, more nearly resembles 


I Su.-G. kufw^a, supprimere, insultare, which is certainly 
the radical term. 

CoWARDiE, 8. The act by which one is sur- 
passed in such exercises, Mearns ; Cajicy Fife, 
id. 

COWART, 8. Covert. 

Throw a dyrk garth echo gyilit him fhrth fast. 

In coioart wout and vp tho wattyr past, 

Wallace, i. 258, MS. 

COWARTRY, s. Cowardice. 

“Thay tynt tho victory be thair cowartry that 

thay conquest afore with thair vyctory & manneid.” 
Bellend. Cron. B. vii. c. 17. 

COWATYSS. V. CouATYSE. 

COW-BAILLIE, s. 1. The male servant on 
a farm who lays provender before the cows, 
and keeps them clean, Berwicks. This de- 
signation is sometimes given in contempt to 
a ploughman, who is slovenly and dirty. V. 
Byre-man. 

2. A ludicrous designation for a cow-herd, 
Upp. Clydes.; q. ono whose magistratic 
authority docs not extend beyond his drove. 

COWBEOK, 8. The name given to a mix- 
ture of hair and wool. 

“ Hats of hair and v'(/ol mixt or cowbecks, tho dozen 
—31.” Rates, A. i 070. 

This may have been the name of tho hat mac^,e of this 
mixed stuff. 

To CO WBLE, n. To shog ; as, “ Tho ice 

is a^ cowbllriy* Roxb. 

This differs only in pronunciation from Coble, q. v. 

COW-CAKES, 8, 2^1 Wild parsnip, Roxb., 
Loth. 

The Hcracleum sphondylium of Linn, is called the 
Cow paiTiiiip. But this seems rather to be the Pas- 
tiiiaca sylvestris. 

Cow-CAiiL, 8. A bugbear, ono who intimidates 
others; Dumfr, 

COW-CLOOS, «. pi. Common trefoil, S. B. 
Trifolium pratense, Linn. 

By the inhabitants of Upland the yellow trefoil is 
called katt-kloVy q. cats cloos, and by tlie Dalccarlians 
biome-cloc, q. hears cloos ; Linn. Flor. Succ. 

COWCLYNK, 8. A harlot, a loose woman. 

Tills is ane dispy t, I think, 

For to ressaiff sic auo cowdynk. 

Lyudsayy S. P. R., it. 62. 

I see no cognate term, unless we suppose this to have 
Iwen originally the same with Teut. koyslincky a bas- 
tard, from koys-en, foniicari. 

It has been suggested that this is q. “to the 
clink,*' because a woman of this description brings 
down, q. depresses, one’s money. But although there 
were no other objection to this etymon, there seems to 
bo no evidence that clink, which is merely a cant tenii, 
was used to denote money so early as the time of 8ir 
D. Lyndsay. 
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COW-CRAIK, s. A mist with an easterly 
wind; as, ‘^The cow-craxk destroys a* the 
fruit,” Lan. 

To COWD, V. w. 1. To float slowly, with 
the motion affected a little by slight waves ; 
as, The boat cowds finely awa Upp. 
Clydes, 

Whan comes the landlash wl* rair an’ swash, 

I coiod on the rowan’ spalt, &o. 

MarmcUdeti of Clyde^ Edin. Mag. , May^ 1820. 

2. It is also expl. to swim, ibid. 

CowD, 8, 1. A short and pleasant sail,” 

ibid. Edin. Mag., uhi sup, 

2. ‘^A*aingle gentle rocking, or motion, pro- 
duced by a wave,” ibid. 

3. The act of swimming, ibid. 

CowDER, 8, A boat that sails pleasantly,” 
Clydes., ibid. 

Most probably a C. B. word, transmitted from the 
Welsh inhabitants of Clydesdale; civyd-aw, to stir, 
move, or agitate. Curydf Owen observes, is “an ano- 
maly to express the imperatives of codi (to rise, to swell 
up) and cyvodi^*' (to arise, to hft up.) Cioyd^ a stir or 
shake, agitation; cwydawl^ adj., agitating, shaking, 
stirring ; cyvodwr^ a riser ; one that raises up, or up- 
lifts. 

To COWDLE, V. n. A diminutive from Cowdy 
“expressive of rather more motion produced 
by tne waves,” Clydes, ibid. 

The GowdlaiV bells on the weelan’ flude 
Are the ships that we sail in. 

Marmaidm of Clyde^ Edin. Mag.^ May^ 1820. 

COWDA, 8. A small cow, Roxb.; Cowdisj 
Dumfr. 

“ Cotody, a little cow, a Scotch runt without horns, 
North.” Gl. Grose. V, Cowdach. 

OOWDACH, », A heifer ; cuddoch, Gallo- 
way ; expl. “a big stirk, a little nolt beast.” 

“ ColpincUich, ane young beast, or kow, of the ago of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk now is called an Cowdam^ or 
quoyach, quhairof the price was threttie poundes.” 
tj€,g. Male. Mack.y i. 4. Skene Verb, Sign., vo. CoU 
pindach. 

This seems formed from Quoyach by the insertion of 
the letter rf, euphoniae cautta. V. Cuodooh and Quky. 

COWDAS, t.pl. 

Weel pleas'd I dander out at noon 
An' hear the dancin’ cotvdas croon. 

An lammies (like to wear their shoon 
Sae fond o’ play.) 

' J. Scott's Poems, p. 319. 

This undoubtedly signifies heifers, being used as the 
pi. of COWDACH, q. V, 

COWDOTHE, 8. Some kind of epidemic. 

“ Ther was tua yeirs before this tyme [A. 1582] ane 

C ' Q vniversal seiknes through the maist part of Scot- 
: vneertaine quhat seiknes it wes, for the doctors 
could not tell, for ther wes no remeid for it ; and the 
comons called it Cowdothe,** Marjoreybanks Annals, 
p. 37. 

Transmitted, perhaps, from A.*S. cothy cotha, cothey 


morbus, valetudo, “ a disease, a sicknesse, a malady; 
item, piestilentia, the sioknesse or plague;” Somner. 
Perhaps the word in MS. should be read Oowdochey 
which thus would be only a slight variation from coiha 
sounded with a guttural termination. Kilian renders 
Sax. kogh^y contamum vaccarum, porcorum, ovium, 
Boxhom explains 0. B. cotoyn, pestis, pestilentia, lues. 

COWDRUM, 8. A beating ; as, Ye^ll get 
cowdrum for that,” you w5l get a beatings 
Meams. 


2. Severe reprehension, ibid. 

Teut. kudde, clava, and drumm^er, premere ? or Isl. 
kwid-a, malum metuei^e, and rum, spatium, q. nround 
for fear ? Gael, cadran denotes contention ; comhthrom, 
justice ; C. B. cawdd, ira, indignatio, Boidiom. 

To COWER, CowYB, CotTB, v. a. ' To re- 
cover. 

Yhis, said the King, with owtyn wer, 

Thar host has mode mo haile and fer. 

For Ruld^na medicyne sa sone 
Hoiff ccnoeiyt me, as thai haiif done. 

Barbour, ix. 233, MS, 
Bot ho about him nocht for thi 
. . enly. 

For he thoucht yete to cowyr hys cast. 

Ibid. xiv. 821, MS. Edit. 1620, recover, 

O. E. keuer is used in the same senso 


For ther nes in al the world swerd hym yllche : 

For ther nas non ther with y wondod, that euer keuer 


mygte. 


it. Qlouc.y p. 49. 


It is still used in this senso in the higher parts of 
Angus. 

Say, ye'er in love, and but her cannot covyr ; 

But for her eake maun view the lands o’ leel, 

Except she pity, and your ailment heal. 

Boss's Belmore, p. 87. 


This word is retained, although rather in a difierent 
form, in Yorks. “ To cover, is to recover ;” Clav. 

Contr. from Fr. cur-er, to heal, or rather recouvrer ; 
as Barbour elsewhere uses recotoer in the same sense. 


Cowering, «, Recovery. 

Off his coweryng all blyth thai war. 

Bwrbour, ix. 238, MS. 

COW-FEEDER, s, A dairyman who sells 
milk ; one who keeps cows, feeding them for 
their milk in the mean time, and to be sold 
when this fails, S. 

“Macer, call into court Jean,— daimhtor of David 
Doans, cowfeeder, at Saint Leonard's Craigs.” Heart 
of Mid Lothian, ii. 263. 

COW-FISH, 8, A name commonly applied 
to Mactra lutraria, Mya arenaria, or any 
other large oval shell-fish, Orkney. 

COWFYNE, 8. A ludicrous term of endear- 
ment. 

Be still, my cowfyne, and my cawf, 

My new spaind nowphyn frae the souk. 

Evergreen, ii. 19, st 4. 

Being joined with cauf, oalf, it is perhaps allied to 
colpindach, a young oow. 


COW-GRASS, fl. 

** He tried also, upon a field of the same sort of soil, 
in a snuJl patch of the field, a species of clover called 
cow grass (very similar in appearance to the red clover, 
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with a dark green leaf, wftich j^owB mntaneously in 
our hedges).” Agr. Surv. Roxb., p. 132. 

CO^-HEAVE, s. The herb Tussilago, 
Selkirks. 

As this ia in Sw. denominated Jiaeathof; or horse’s 
hoof, and fola foetterf colts-foot, perhaps the S. term 
has been orimnally cow-1u>of^ from a supposed rosem- 

^ blance to the Aoo/ of a cow. 

COWHUBBY,s. A cowherd. 

He gaif till hir ano aple-ruby, 

Gramerce, quod sclio, my kind ccnchvhby. 

Evergrt'm^ ii. 21. 

Shakspcare uses hobby for a stupid fellow ; perhaps 
from Belg. hobhe^ in hohhc-lai\d^ vorago paludosa, 
Kilian, as mmj)h, from Germ, smw/, marsh ; or hobb-en^ 
to moil and toil. 

COWIE, B. The name given to the seal in 
the Fii’th of Tay ; so called from its round 
caioed head, without any apparent ears, and 
as resembling an animal that has no horns. 

COWIE, 8, A cow wanting horns, S. V. ’ 
Cow, v. 

COWIE, adv. Very ; as cowie weel^ very well ; 
cowie foWy very or exceedingly intoxicated, 
Lanarks. 

It is also used as an adg. A cowie chief , an odd, 
queer fellow ; supposed also to imply the idea of clever- 
ness. 

COW-ILL, 8, Any disease to which a cow is 
subjected, S. 

“And then what wad a’ the country about do for 
want o’ auld Edie Ochiltree, that — has skill o’ coiv-ilfs 
and horse-ills, and kens mair auld sangs and tales than 
a’ the barony besides ?” Antiquary, i. 203. 

Cowin’, s. An alarm, a fright, S., from the ' 
V. CoWf to depress. 

“ Yc hao gi’en Dranshogle a bonny coivin\ whan 
his capemoitie’s no oiiro the bizzin’ yet wi’ tlio sight 
of the Loch fairies that war speclin’ amang the rokes.” 
Saint Patrick, iii. 42. 

Cowins, pL Apparently what is cowed, cut 
or broken off, Renfr. 

TSva pints o' weel-boilt solid sowius, 

Wi’ whaiiks o’ gudo ait-farle mivins ^ — 

Wad scarce hao ser’t tlic wretch, 

A. Wilson's Pvems^ 1700, p. 01. V. Cow, v. 

CowiT, part pa. 1. Closely cut. 

2. Having short and thin hair. V. Cow, v. 

To COWK, Kowk, V. n. To reach ineffectu- 
ally, in consequence of nausea, to tlircaten 
to puke ; in tlie same sense in which bok is 
sometimes used, S. B. 

“ Cowker^ a straining to vomit ; Quocken, to vomit, 
North.” Gl Grose. 

A tradesman, ablins too a gowk, 

May richer grow than better fowk ; — . 

Yet hia pride may gar auld N— kowk. 

Taylor's S. Poms, p. 11. 

“ Lancash. coaken^ to strain in the act of vomiting;” 
Tim Bobbins. 


Germ, koeh-efif id. It conveys the same idea as E. 
keck, which ia most nearly allied to Belg. keck-tn, id. 
Isl. kuok^a, to make exertions with the throat, guk 
niti ; from kuok, the throat, G. Audr., 157. This is 
undoubtedly the original idea. 

COWKIN, 8. A beggar, a needy wretch. 

— Cowkins, hensois, and culroun kevels, — 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 109. 

Fr. coquin, a beggar, a base scoundrel, Cotgr. Tent, 
kockine, a female cook. 

COW-LADY-STONE, a kind of quartz, 
Roxb. V. CoLLADY Stone. 

COW-LICK, s. A tuft of hair on the head, 
which brushes up, and cannot be made to lie 
in the same direction with the rest of the 
hair, S. 

It BOoms to receive this designation from its resem- 
blance to hair licked by a cow. In Su.-G. this disor- 
derly tuft is called Marto/wa, or the Mare's tuft ; be- 
cause it is vulgarly attributed to the riding of this noc- 
turnal hag. 

COWLIE, a. A man who picks up a girl on 
the street, is called Tier Cowlie, Edin.; most 
probably a corr. pronunciation of E. cully. 

COWMACK, 8. An herb supposed to have 
great virtue in making the cow desire the 
male, S. B. 

COWMAN. V. Cow. 

COWNTIR, 8. Rencounter. 

Scliir Jhon the Oraymo, qnlien he the cowntir aaw, 

On thaim he raid, and stud hot lit ill aw. 

Wallace, v. 923, MS. 

Ye want wapynnys and linrnos in this tid. 

The fyrst coumtir ye may nocht weill abide. 

Ibid, Vi. 611, MS. 

COWNTYR PALYSS, opposite, contrary 
to, acting the part of an antagonist. 

Biaiee promest hyni with xii Scoitis to be thar. 

And Wallace said, Stud tliow rychtwyas to me, 

C(AU/ityr tjulyss I suld nocht bo to the, 

Wallace, X. 624, MS. 

This miglit seem at first view to bo from Fr. con- 
irepoil, against tho hair, against tho grain. But it 
rather appears to ])e a tonn Iwrrowcd from Heraldry, 
referring to tho opposing of one i>alo to another, m 
the diliercnt quarters of a scutcheon. ContrepaU, 
tenno de blason, se dit de I’Ecu on un pal est 02 )i )086 a 
autre pal, en sort qiii sont altcmes, ct quo la couleur 
rt'pond an metal. Contrnpalatus. Contropal<$ de 
gueulcs et la Si\ble ; Diet. Trev. 

COWOID, pret Convoyed. Leg. conwoid 
from MS. 

Dowglas held thaim gud conand, 

And conwirid thaim to thar countrt^. 

Barbour, x. 480. 

COWPAR, «. A horse-dealer, S. 

I find the term ^sed in this sense by itself, before 
the close of the sixteenth centuiy. The title of one of 
the Acts is, Anent the balding of horsis at hard meit bo 
cowpares. 

“Amangis the monie vtheris occasionis of derth of 
victuallis within this realme, thair is ane speciale verie 
vnprofitabill in tho commono weill, quhilk is the balding 
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of horais at hard moit all the somer seaaoun, vsit com- 
monlie be peraonia of meane oatoit cotaparig, of inten- 
tioun to mak merchandice of the aaidis horaia, being 
for the maiat part amall naigia and na horaia of aeruice. 
Acts Ja. VI, 1681, Ed. 1814, p. 225. 

COWPENDOCH, s. A young cow. 

“That Alex' Meldrum of Nowhall aall dcliuer & gif 
agane to Cristiane Petcame — xl oxen, xx ky, a biul, 
auchteno cotvj)en<lochiitf & certane gudia vteusalo & 
domicill, &c. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1492, p. 265. In 
another place it is written Coxopandow, V. Colpix- 

DACH. 

COWPES, Cowpis, 8,pL Baskets for catch- 
ing fish, S. 

* * Fische — ar diati'oyit be cowpig^ naiTOw massis, 
nottis, prynis, aet in riuors. — All myllaris, that slayia 
smoltia with creillia or ony vther manor of way — salbo 
puniat. — That ilk schiref — sail distroy and cast downe 
the said instrumentis, coupiSy prynis, and narrow 
massis, nettis, creillia, or ony vther sic lyko.” Acts 
Ja. m. 1469, c. 46. Edit. 1566. Cowpeg, c. 37. 
Murray. 

Coupe might seem to be synon. with cruve» They 
are, however, somewhat dififereut from cruveSf accor- 
ding to the following account. 

“In the spring and summer months there are a good 
many salmon taken, and in harvest and winter, there 
are a considerable quantity of whiting, cod, and 
flounders got, by means of what the people call coopSf 
or large creels, so placed in the water, that the fish 
i*un into them as tno tide ebbs, and are taken out at 
low water.” P. Kirkmabreck, Kirkcudb, Statist. Acc., 
XV. 665. 

The cruives are fixed, whereas these hoops seem to 
bo moveable. 

A, Bor. coop is undoubtedly the same word. “A 
fish coop. A hollow vessel made of twigs, with which 
they take fish in the Humber. North,” Gl. Grose. 
Thus coupe is originally the same with E. coo^^, as 
used in hcn-coop. 

Tout, kuype IS used in a secondary sense to denote 
an inclosure ; kuype der stady septa urbis, spatium 
urbis moenibus comprehensum, locus urbis vallatus ; 
Kilian. The term primarily denotes a tub or cask ; 
hence applied to any thing that surrounds or incloses ; 
Isl. kuppa, kopp-Vy Sw. koppCy lagena. The sense of 
prynisy is more doubtful. At first riew it might seem 
to signify some sharp instrument, such as the leistery 
for wounding large fi^i ; Su.-G. pmi, Isl. pnow?/, acus. 
But as prynis are mentioned in connexion with nettiSy 
cottons, creillisy &c., the word seems rather to denote 
some species of crib, with a narrow entrance. Su.-G. 
praang is rendered, angipoi*tu8, semita inter contiguas 
aedcs ; Belg. prangheriy arctare, comprimere. 

The number of tciTns in the O, E. laws on the same 
head, now unintelligible, is, I suspect, still greater. 

“ That no person or personnes, with any maner 

of notte, weme, butte, tayninge, kepper, lyme, creele, 
rawe, fagnette, trolnette, tryirienet, trymboto, stalbote, 
weblyster, seur lammet, or with any deuyse or inginne 
made of herre, wolle, lyne, or canuas, — shall take and 
kyll any yong broode, spawne, or fry of eles, salmon, 

picke or pickerel ; or take fyshe with any manor of 

nette, tramell keppe, wore, hyule, crele, or by anye 
other inginne, deuise, waies, or meanes whatsoeuer.” 
Acta Hen. YII. c. 21. Rasteirs Stat. Fob 181. b. 
182. a. 

COW-PLAT, 8. Cow's dung drop^d by the 
animal in the field, Clydes., Roxb, ; synon. 
Flat, 

Perhaps from Tout, platy planus, because of its flat 
form. 


COWPON, 8, 1. A^ragment, a shred, 

“Gif na mi^ beo signified bee the bread, bfti the 
flesch and bodie of Christ onelie, and na mair be signi- 
fied be the wine, but the blood of Christ onelie, tnou 
can not say, that the body of Christ is Christ, it is but 
a cowpon of Christ : thou cannot say that the blud of 
Christ, is hail Christ, it is bot a part of him, & a cow^ 
pon of thy Sauiour saued thee not, a part of thy sauior 
WTOght not the wark of thy saluation : and sa suppose 
thou get a cowp>on of him in the sacrament, that cow* 
pon wald do thee na good.” Bruce's Serm. on the 
oacr., Sign. B. 8 a. 

“ Quhen thai cleik fra us twa couponia of our Crede, 
tymo is to speak.” N. Winyet’s Quest., Keith’s Hist. 
App., p. 227. 

lie refers to these articles, “The haly Catholic 
Kirk,” and “ the Communion of Sanctis.” 

This word in Fife is often applied to a small portion 
of animal food. 

2. In pi, shatters, shivers ; pron. Coopins, 
Aberd. 

Fr. coupony “ a thick and short slice, or jpiece cut off 
from a tiling. Coupon de drapy a ahrea of cloth ;” 
Cotgr., from coupler y to cut. 

Colpoy *oni8y frustum, nostria Coporiy quasi particula 
abacissione avulsa ; nam nostri couper & copiVy abscin- 
dere dicuut, ex Graeco KOvrstUy undo Koxraiov & kottsou 
in Glossis, pro frusto rei cujuslibot & fragmento. 
Proprie autem usuri)atur de cereis candelis minutiori- 
bus, Copun de circ, Du Cange ; q. “a cowpon of wax.” 
It occurs in Hoveden. V. Spelra. in vo. 

COWPEli JUSTICE, trying a man after 
execution ; the same with Jeddarty or Jed'- 
burgh justice^ S. 

Yet let the present swearing trustees 
Know they give conscience Vowper JuaHcCy 
And by subscribing it in gross 
Renounces every solid gloss.— 

And if my judgement bo not scant, 

Borne lybel will be revelant, 

And all the process firm and fast, 

To give the Counsel Jedburgh cast. 

Cleland's PoemSy p. 109, 110. 

This phrase is said to have had its rise from the 
conduct of a Baron-bailie in Cottpar-Augus, before the 
abolition of heritable jurisdictions. 

COW-QUAKE, 8, 1. An affection of cattle, 

caused by the chillncss of the weather. 

“ Come it early, come it late, in May, comes the 
Coxv-quakcy'* S. Prov. “A cold rain oftentimes falls 
out in May, which makes the cows, which arc then 
but poor and weak, to tremble Kelly, p. 80. 

2. The name is transferred, on the East coast 
of Loth., to the cold easterly wind in May, 
which produces the disease. 

The disease itself is also called Blasting ; as, in con- 
sequence of it, the skin apparently adheres to the ribs, 
Roxb. 

3. A very cold day in summer, Clydes. 

Of such importance did this appear to our forefathers, 
that they have honoured it witn a sort of rhyme 
Come it air, or come it late. 

In May comes the Cow-quake. 

COW’S BACKRIN, cow’s dung dro^d in 
the fields, Galloway; synon. Dumfr, 

A. -8. hacy tergum, and ryncy proflu vium ; q. what is 
ejected from behind. 
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CO\^’S BAND. It w9s an ancient custom, in 
Dijmfr. and Galloway, and perhaps in other 
counties in S., that when a man borrowed 
money he gave the cow^s band in pledge ; 
which was reckoned as legal an obligation as 
a bill. 

fJOWSCHOT, CusoHOT, Cuuchet, s. A 
ringdove. V. Kowsiiot. 

COW-SHARN, 8, Cow’s dung. V. Siiarn* 

COW-SHOT, 8. The name given to certain 
kinds of marl. 

** The broM^ and gray sorts, usually called cowithotf 
is to be used in the same manner ; only lay it on twice 
as thick.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., p. 265. 

COWSLEM, 5. An ancient name given to 
the evening star, Roxb. 

The last syllable may Ije allied to A.-S. leoma^ S. Icam^ 
a beam, q. ** the cow’s beam,” or that which marks the 
time of her returning home. The term, however, has 
considerable resemblance to those of Celtic origin ; 
though I can discover no trace of it in C. B. or Gael. 

COWSMOUTH, 8, The vulgar name for the 
cowslip, or Primula, Loth, 

COW’S THUMB. A ludicrous term for a 
small space, a hair-breadth. ‘‘Ye’re no a 
cow's thumb frae’t,” a phrase used to denote 
that one has hit on the proper plan of doing 
any thing, that it exactly corresponds with 
one’s wish, Stirlings. 

This seems to bo one of those ludicrous modes of ex- 
pression that are common in Scottish, which suppose 
an absurdity, or what does not exist. The meaning of 
this phrase appears to lie ; “ There is nothing between 
you and what you wish to attain.” It rcscmldes such 
phrases as the following : — “ Ye’ll be a man before your 
mither.” — “Ye hae nae mair sense than a sookin’ [suck- 
ing] turkey.” 

Cow-THE-oowAN, 8, A Compound term used 
in the South of S. for a fleet horse, for one 
that cuts the ground. It is also said of sucli 
a horse, lie cows the gowans, 

COWT, 8. A strong stick, a rung, Fife ; 
also, a young horse; apparently the same 
with Cudf q. v. 

COWZIE, adj, 1, Boisterous ; as, a corvzie 
day^ one distinguished by a high wind, Reii- 
frews. 

2. Inspiring fear ; as, a cowzie carl^ a terrific 
old man, ibid. 

Should we suppose ths,i f rightful is the primary sense, 
the word may be viewed as merely a vulgar derivative 
from CowHf the pi. of a bug-bear, a hobgoblin. 
Dan. hysen^ however, sipiifies frightful, terrible, homd, 
&o., from hje-er^ to fright, to scare or terrify. The tran- 
sition to the sense of ooisterous might originate from 
the idea of the fear inspired by a tempest. 

C. B. cozig signifies oppressive, or tormenting, cos-i, 
to stniiiten, to aiHict, from caioz, a darkening, or closing 
up, displeasure, offence, vexation ; Owen. 


coxir, adj. 


Coxcomical, foppish, S. 


Walk off, tiH we remark 

Yon little coxy wight that makes sic work 

With tongue, and gait : how crously does he stand I 

His taos turn’d out, on his left haunch his hand. 

Jtanisay’9 Poeina^ i. 354. 


To COZAIN, V. a. To barter or exchange 
one thing for another, Orkn. 

This is evidently from the same source with Coss, 
Loth., id. V. CosK. 


COZY, ad;. Snug, V. CosiE, 

To CRAB, Crabe, v. n. To fret, to be 
peevish. 

I wat, gude wemen will not wyt me, 

Nor of tliis sodull bo eschamit ; 

For be thay courtas, thay will nuyt mo ; 

And gif thay crab, heir 1 quytclamo it. 

Baniiatyne Poems, p. 210. 

Belg. Iribhuj, Su.-G. krepsk^ morosua. Those Hire 
derives Lorn Mod. 8ax. kribh-en, irritaro. ^ 

To CRAB, Crabe, a. To provoke, to 
irritate, to incense. 

“ — Thou sail consaiio ano emest sorrow & hait- 
ful displeasure in thi hart, for that thow hes left & 
forsakin sa lutling a Lord, that thow hes folio wit syn, 
and thairby thow lies crahhit & offendit God, of quhorn 
thow wea callit to be in the stait of a son & inheritour 
with our saluiour Jesus Christ.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s 
Catechismo, Fol. 153. b. 


I will nocht lyto. that I conclude 

* For crabbing ol’ tny celsiludo. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 1592, p. 261. 

It is used nearly in the same sense, by Polwart, al- 
though as a reflective v. 

Only because, Owle, thou dois use it, 

1 will write verso of common kind ; 

And, Swingoour, lor thy sake refuse it, 

To crid)e thoe humbler by thy mind. 

Watson's Coll., iii. 7. 

“Now for his [Mr, A. MollviU’s] patience, how- 
Ixiit he was very hot in all questions, yet when it 
touched his particular, no man could crab him, coii- 
trare to the common custom.” Mellvill’s MS., p. 42. 

Tent, krahh-en, laceraro unguibus. 

To CRACK, Cbak, v. n. 1. To talk boast- 
jngiy- 

Ye sell the heir’s skin on his back, — 

Qiilien ye have done, its tyme to crack. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st, 47. 

The victor, Langahanks, proudly cracks. 

He has blawn out our lamp. 

Evergreen, i. 218, st. 8. 

This word also occurs in 0. E., although probably 
of 8. origin. It ia used by Grafton, in a singular 
character which he gives of the Scots, in his Dedica- 
cioim of Hardyng’s CHiroii. to Henry VIII., that shows 
the estimate which was formed concerning our nation 
at that period. 

For tlio Scottes will aye be bostyn and crakyng, 

Euer sokyrig causes oi rebellion ; 

Spoiles, booties, and preados euer takyng ; 

Euer sowyiig quereles of dissension ; 

To bun 10 and stealo is all their intencioun ; 

And yet us penjile whom God doth hate and curse, 

Thei alwaies begyn, and euer haue the worse. 

Sign. ii. 8. 

I know not whether it be in this sense that Lyndsay 
uses the tenn, or as signifying to prattle, to talk 
foolishly. 
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Thalr was few of that garrisoun, 

That leiriiit him auo gude lessotm : 

Bot sum to cra^, and sum to clatter ; 

Sum maid tho ftde, and sum did flatter. 

WarJkts, 1692, p. 267. 

2. To chat, to talk freely and familiarly, S. 

Be we had ridden half ane myle, 

With myrrie mowis passing the (nihyle, 

Thir twa, of quhome Iwfolr 1 spa^ 

Of sindrio purposes did cmA. 

Dial^gg, sine TitiUo, p. 1. Reign of Q. Mary. 
Gao warm ye, and ci'ach with our damo,— 

The priest stood close, the miller cracked. 

Harnsay's Poems^ ii. 622, 624. 

3. To talk together in a confused manner; 
often as also implying extension of voic6, S. 
Thus it denotes a conversation, in which 
several people speak at once, and speak with 
considerable vehemence. 

4. To talk idly, S. 

To cracky'* to boast, Norfolk ; to converse, A. Bor. 

Ft. craquer si^ifies to boast. Signifie aussi dans le 
style famiber, Mentir, habler, se vanter inal-a-propos 
et faussenient. Diet. Trev. 

From w’hat is mentioned by Mr. Pinkerton, it might 
seem to have been immediately borrowed from the 
French. Speaking of a famous tree in the neighbour- 
hood of the Luxembourg at Paris, he says : — “ loelievc 
this was the genuine tree of Cracovia, so called by a 
pun, not from the Polish town, but from the ohl w'ord 
craqueVy which si^ifies to gossip, as >ve say to crack 
jokes. For here the politicians used to assemble, and 
sit like so many destinies, spinning the thread of na- 
tions on wheels of rotten wood.’^ Recollections of 
Paris, i. 182. 

AVhich of these is the primary sense, seems quite 
uncertain. We might 8upj>ose that the term were 
transjKised from A.-S. cearc-iany to jirattle, to chatter. 
But perhaps it is rather alhed to Germ, krok-en,, Bclg. 
kracK-eny to make a noise ; as the 8. word is seldom 
or never used to denote conversation carried on in a 
low voice. What might seem to confirm this deriva- 
tion, is tlie colloquial phrase, W'hich evidently alludes 
to the supjwsed origin of tho word : cracking like 
pen-gims,” i.e, conversing with great vivacity. There 
18 a Belg. phrase, however, w hich may be viewed as 
indicating that the word had originally implied the 
idea of boasting. Kraecken emie to brag, to 

boast ; kra^ cker, a boaster, a braggart. Gael. cracairCy 
a talker, Shaw. 

Chack, Crak, «. 1. Boasting, S. 

Tliis to correct, they schow with iiiony crakkis^ 

But littil effect of speir or battar ax. 

Dunba-r, Hannalyne Poems, p. 43. at. 8. 

That this means Ixjasting, as it is expl. by Lord 
Hailes, apfiears from the next stanza : — 

Sic vayit of wousUmr a with hairtis in sinful stature.s, &c. 

This sense is supixirtcd by another passage : — 

He that dois all bis best servyis, 

May spill it all with crakkis and cryis. 

Donhai'y Jkmncityne PoemSy p. 46. 

“Heard you the crack that that gave? S. Prov., 
spoken when we hear an empty boast Kelly. 

2. Chat, free conversation, S. 

— Nae langsyne, fan our auld fouks were laid, 

And taking their ain crack into tlieir bed ; 

Weening that I was sleeping, they began 
To speak about my getting of a man. 

/toss's UclcnorSy p. 20. 


3. Any detached pieci of entertaining conver- 
sation, S. « 

Kindly and coiithy ay to her he spak, 

And held her in gueed tune wi’ mony a crack. 

For he was ny in dread that she might rue, 

And sae he strave to keep the subject new.- 

Ross's UelenorCy p. 82. 

Probably from cracky as denoting a quick and sharp 
sound. This term, 8. , is especially used with resi 
to the smack of a whip. Crack is used as a v. botn a. 
and n. in the same sense. 

4. A rumour, a piece of uncertain news; gene- 
rally used in pi, in this sense. 

“ A’ cracks are not to bo trow’d,” S, Prov. Ramsay, 

p. 12. 

5. Idle or unmeaning conversation ; “ idle 

cracks S. 

Cracker, Crakkar, s. A boaster. 

Adew, craJekaTy I will aa langer tary ; 

I trest to see the in ane firy fary. 

Linilsay, Pink. S. P. R.y ii. 16. 

Cracky, adj. 1. Talkative; often used to 
denote the loquacity, which is the effect of 
one’s being elevated by means of strong 
drink, S. 

Drystor Jock was sitting cracky y 
Wi’ Pate Tamson o’ the HilL 

A. Wil$07i's PoenxSy 1816, p. 3. 

2. Affable, agreeable in conversation, S. 

CRACK, s. A blow producing a sharp sound, 

S.; synon.. Clink ; from Teut. krack., crepitus. 

CRACK, 8. In a crac\ immediately, S. 

I trow, when that she saw, within a cracky 
She came with a right thievoless en-and back. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 71. 

This phrase is not mentioned by Johns. But it 
seems to be used in E. 

— Poor Jack Tackle’s ^mly ghost was vanish’d m a crack. 

iSaiur's TcUe, Lewis's Tales of Wonder. 

Crack is sometimes used without tho prep, in before 
it, although precisely in the same sense, S. 

“ Ablins ye ne’er heard o’ the highlandman and the 
ganger, I’ll no be a crack o’ tellin it.” Saxon and Gael, 
r. 37. 

Fr. cracy id. Se dit aussi populairement de tout ce 
qiii fait avoc promptitude, et tout d’un coup. Subitd, 
repentd, cofUlmid. Diet. Trev, 

CRACK, adjy Crack-brained, Aberd. 

To CRACK, V. a. 1. To crack credit^ to lose 
character and confidence in any respect, S. ; 
primarily applied to the loss of credit in mer- 
cantile concerns. 

“By Solomon’s record, shce that gadeth abroad 
cannot be well thought of : with Wisedome shoe hath 
cracked her credit." Z. Boyd’s Last Battell, p. 970. 

2, To crack try sty to break an engagement. 
V. Tryst, s. 

CRACKER, 8, A hard water biscuit, Roxb.; 
apparently a cant term, from the noise made 
in breaking it. 
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CRaCkER, The IsSh of a whip, Aberd. 

CRACKERHEADS, s. pL The roots of big 
tangles, or alga marinay eaten by young 
people, Ang. 

Denominated, perhaps, from tho crack given by the 
vesicle of the tangle, when it is burst ; as supposed to 
resemble a cracker made with gunpowder. 

(JfeACKET, 8. The cricket, Dumfr. 

CRACKIE, Crakie, s. A small, low, three- 
legged stool with a hole in the middle of the 
seat, that it may be easily lifted; often 
Crackie^stooly Roxb., Berwicks. 

Could this be denominated from its being used os a 
seat for those who crack or confabulate ? 

CRACKLINGS, s. pL 1. The refuse of tal- 
low^ S. 

— “That the candlemakeria nrowydd thamo selffis of 
houssis for melting of thair tallowo and cracMiinjis at 
some remote pairtis of the toun frome the coinmoun 
streitia, clossoa, and vennelis of the same. ” Acts Ja, 
VI., 1621, Ed. 1814, p. 628. 

2. Tallow, when first bruised by the candle- 
maker, in its impure state, S. 

8u.-0. krakt quisquiliae, Isl. krak, id. from hrekia, to 
throw away. 

CRACKMASSIE, s. A term applied to one 
who is chargeable with vain boasting. You 
are talking crackmassie ; You speak like a 
braggadocio, Loth. Sometimes it is said. 
You are crackmassie. 

It has been supposed to originate from Fr. craquer^ 
to Ixjasii, and massif, strong, firm ; q. to talk great 
things. It may, however, bo from craqu-er, to crack 
or break, and massue, a club; q.^a mace or club- 
breakcr. 

CRACK-TRYST, s. One who does not ful- 
fil an engagement ; properly implying that 
time and place have been fixed, S. ; from 
Cracky to break, and Tryety q. v. 

CRADDEN, 8. A dwarf, Lanarks. 

Gael, cruitecan, id. cmitin, a humph-backed man, 
Shaw ; Scot, occid. kryttkgany nanus, a dwarf, Lhuyd ; 
Ir. emit, a hunch on the back, id. ; C. 13. erwd, a round 
lump, crwtyn, a little dumpy follow, from erwt, id. 
Owen. 

ORADEUOH (^tt.), «. A diminutive per- 
son, Upp. Clydes. 

Gael, craite signifies shrunk. 

ORADILL, “Ane cradill of glass,” a 
basket, or crate, of glass ; apparently from 
the form ; Aberd. Reg. A. 1538, V. 16. 

ORADLE-OHIML AY, e. The larce oblong 
cottage grate, open at all sides, usea in what 
is called a round-about fireside; so called 
from its resemblance to a cradle, S. V. 
Round-about. 


CRAFt, «. Croft, a piece of ground, ad- 
joining to a house. A.-S, cro/f, id. 

— — ■■But I am daft : 

I maun gae step out owre the craft ; 

Our Janet sleeps like ony stane, 

Aye when she’s left owre lang her lane. 

Picken's Poems, 1788, p. 66, 

Craftbb, Crofter, b. One who rents a 
small piece of land, S. 

“ There cannot be too many day-labourers, nor too 
few large crofters, who hold their grounds of the 
fanners.” Agr. Surv. Aberd., Prof. Om., p. 14. 

Crofters, renting one or two acres around the 
village of Linton, are not included in the above enu- 
meration.” Agr. Surv. Peob., p. 32. 

• CRAFT, 8. A corporation, S. 

His craft, tho blacksmiths, first ava, 

Led the processfSn, twa and twa. 

Mayne's Siller Oun, p. 22. 

Ckaftischilder, 8. pi. Workmen, craftsr 
men ; Aberd. Reg. V. 28. V. Childeb. 

CRAG, Cbage, Cbaig, 8. 1. The neck, S. 

“ In aid t 3 mie 8 ther culd nocht bo ane gritar defanie 
nor quhen ane mannis crag was put in the yoik be his 
enemye.” Compl. S., p. 168. O. E. crag, id. 

Get this curst king men in his grippls. 

My craiflf will wit quhat woyis my liippli. 

Lyndsay, S. P, R,, li. 176. 
With mightle maters mynd I not to moll. 

As copping Courts, or Comonwelthis, or Kings. 

Quhais craig voiks fastest, let thorn say thamo sell, 

My mind could ne’ jr think upon sic things. 

Montgomerie, MS. Vhron, 3, P,, iii. 601. 

One’s craig or neck is said to ytike, when he does 
any thing that may expose him to the gallows, S. 

Callander mentions a craig of mutton^ as a phrase 
used in S. for a nock of mutton ; MS. Notes on ibre. 
Johns, gives it as a low E. word. 

2. The throat ; used obliquely, S. 

— Couthy chiels at e’ening moot 
Their bizzing craigs and raous to woet. 

Fergusson's Poms, il 92. 

“ He dyed of a cancer in his throat, as was supposed ; 
for about 3 monthes before his death, ho coula eat no 
bread, because of the straitnes of tho passage in his 
craigeP Lamont’s Diary^. 216. 

Teut. kraeghe, jugiilus, lulian; Su.-G. krage, signifies 
a collar. But, according to Ihro, it properly denotes 
the neck ; whence that phrase, which is almost pure S., 
toga en karl i kragen, aliquem collo apprehenaere ; to 
tai a carl by tbs craig. 

Craig ED, adj. Having a neck or throat, S. 

Deep in a n&Trovr -craiged pig 
Lay mony a dainty nut and ng. 

Ramsays Poms, li. 495. 

Craigageb, adj. Wry-necked, S. ; from craig, 
neck, and agee^ q. v. wry, to one side. 

Cragbane, Craigbane, 8. The collar-bone. 

His steing was tynt, the Inglisraau was dede ; 

For his crag hayne was brokyn In that stede. 

Wallace, M.bi. MS. 

Crage Claitii, Craig-cloth, 8, A neck- 
cloth, a cravat, S., Isl. kragcy Sw. kragecludy 
id. collare, q, colli indumentum, Ihre. 
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“Item, tuenty craig-clotha and cravatts for men, 
quhairof three gravattie laced.” Depred. on the Clan 
Campbell, p. 114. 

Lang craig, cant term for a purse,” 
Aberd. Gl. Shirrefs. 

CRAID, 8. Prob., yellow clover. 

The lam’ likes the gowan wi’ dew when it's dronkit ; 

The hair likes the braik, and the craUl on the lee. 

Greenock AdwHiaer, Oct. 9, 1812. 
Gael, criddht signifies earth, clay. But see Croyd. 

CRAIG, A rock, S. 

Yonder’s a craig, since ye have tint all hope, 

Gae till't your ways, and take the lover’s lowp. 

Jtiamsay's Poems, ii. 69. 

“ They made a distinction here between mountains, 
hills, and crags [cr«t/;s]. The mountains arc very high, 
rocky, and covered with heath or heather ; the hills are 
high, not rocky, and coveriW with m'asa, which makes 
the finest pasture for sheep and small black cattle : the 
crags are hard stony rocks, not high, and thinly cov- 
ered with grass, through which the rocks appear like 
a scab.” Defoe’s Joum. Scotl., p. 2. 

A. Bor. crag, id. But the origin is evidently Celtic. 
C. B. kraig, Com. harak, Ir. karraig, Gael, creag, 
rupea. Hence, according to Bochart, the stony plain, 
extending about an hundred furlongs between Arles 
and Marseilles, was denominated La crau ; Celtis enim 
craig erat potra, ut Britannia hodieqiio. Chanaan, 
Lib, 1., c. 41. Ho also endeavoured to show that croc 
was used in the East as denoting a rock. Hence Strabo 
observes that Kpayoj in Cilicia is a precipitous rock on 
the margin of the sea. Ibid., c. 42, p. 755. 

Craig-flook, s. a species of Flounder. 

“ Rhomboides noster, the Craig Flock Sibb. Fife, 
p. 120, i.e., the rock flounder. This has been supposed 
to be the Smear-dab, 

Craig-herking, s. Supposed to bo the Shad. 

“ Alosa, seu Clupea, the Shad, or mother of the her- 
rings. I suspect this may be that w hich our fishers 
call the Craig-herring, which they say is more big than 
four herrings, with skails as large as turners, which 
will cut a man’s hand with their shell.” Sibb. Fife, 
p. 126. 

Craig-lugge, 8. The point of a rock, S. 

“ As some express it, Every craiglugge makes a new 
tide, and many craigs and lugs are there here Brand’s 
Zetland, p. 140, 141. 

Craigsman, Cragsman, s. One who climbs 
craigs or cliffs to procure sea-fowls or their 
eggs, S., Shetl, 

“ *I was a bauld craigsman,^ ho said, ‘.ance in m; 
life, and mony a kittywake’s and lungio’s nest hao 
harried up amang thae very black rocks ; but it’s lang, 
long sync, and nae mortal could sjieel them without a 
yope ; and if I had ane, my e’e-sight, and my foot-step, 
and my hand-grip, hae a’ failed mony a day sin-syne.^” 
Antiquary, i. 162. 

“I am more of a cragsman than to mind fire or 
water.” The Pirate, i. 63. V. Craig. 

Craigt, adj. Rocky. 

Beneath the south side of a craigy bield, — 

Twa youthfu’ shepherds on the gowans lay. 

Itamsay'a Poems, ii, 63. 

“The montane Grampius is evdll favoured and craigie, 
which Tacitus in the lyffe of Agricola doeth remember.” 
Pitscottie’s Cron., Introd. xv. 


Craier, Crbar, . A kind of bark or 
lighter. ‘ / 

“ It is statute and ordanit, that na manor of per- 
Boun, strangear nor liege, nor inhabitar in this realme, 
tak vpone hand to transport, cary or tak furth ony 
coillis be Schip, Crayev^ or ony bait, or vther vesch^ 
quhatsumeucr.” Acts Marie, 1563, c. 20, edit. 1566, 
^80 Burrow Lawes, o. 181, § 4, 

This term occurs in the account given by an ^ 
winter of an “ Expedicion in Scotlande, 1544.” 

“They lefte neyther shyppe. Grayer, nor bote be- 
longyng to nether village, town, crete, nor hauen, of 
neither syde the frith, betwene Sterlyng and the mouth 
of the riuer, vnbrent, or brought away, which contay- 
neth inlength fyftie mylea. ” Dalyell’s Fra^ents, p. 9. 

Dan. kreiert, a sloop, a smaU vessel. It is used by 
various old E. writers. V. Todd’s Johns, vo. Cray, 

This L. B. term craiera, creyera, also written crey- 
eris, occurs in the same sense in Rymer. Foed, in the 
Charters of Edward III. Du Cange defines it, navigii 
genus apud Septentrionales. Sw. kr^are, a small ves- 
sel with one mast ; Widog, 

[To CliAIGIILE, n. To cough in a dry, 
husky manner, Clydes. V. Croichle.] 

Cratghling, adj. Coughing, Ayrs, 

“I’ll hae the auld craighling scoot afore the Lords. 
The first cost was mair than five and twenty guineas.’' 
The Entail, i, 118. 

[Cratgiile, s. a dry, short, husky cough. 
V. Croichle,] 

To CRAIK, V. n. 1. This primarily denotes 
the cry of a hen after laying ; or when dis- 
satisfied with her confinement in a crib ; the 
clamour or screeching of fowls in general. 

The cry was so ugly of elfs, apes and owlcs, 

That geese and gai.sling cryes and craiks, 

Polwart, Watson's Coll., iii. 21, 22. 

2. To call for any thing, with importunity and 
impatience, S. 

3. To croak, to emit a hoarse, sound, S. 

“A pyet, — after alighting on a tree in his yeard, 
craiks as is usuall with them ; he being at dinner, — 
takes out his ^n and fires at her,” &c. La\v’s Me- 
morialls, p. 230. 

Teut. kracck-en, crepare, strejiere. This seems radi- 
cally the same with Isl. skrack-ia, ejulare, Sw. skrik-a, 
and E. screech, s Ixung often prefixed to Goth, words. 
Perhaps w^e may trace these tenns to Moes-G. kruk-a, 
crocitare, to crow as a cock, kruk hanins, the cock 
crowing, Matt, xxvi., 76. 

CiiAKYNG, 8. The clamorous noise made by 
a fowl. 

A gannyr made 

Sd hwge crakyng and sic cry, 

That the Romanys suddanly 
Waknyd- 

Wyntown, iv. 9. 9. 

CRAIK, «. “ A kind of little ship,” Rudd. 

Now goith our barge, for nother honk, nor craik 

May here braik saile, for schaild bankis and sandis. 

Doug. Virgil, 66, 49. 

Contr. from currach 9 

Hollingshed writes carike, Strutt seems to view 
this as synon. with the Lat. designation navis oneraria. 
*^Carik€S or hulkes,** he adds, “(according to Hol- 
lingshed’s translation,) were also large vessels.” An- 
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Ml'cynnan, ii. 10. It is evidently the same with 
L. B. carricaf carica, carraca^ a ship of burden ; na- 
vis •oneraria, Gallis vaiaaeau de charge^ unde forte 
nomen. Bu Cange. Carica indeed seems synon. with 
charge; for it is sometimes simply rendered onua. 
Norm, carca signifies loaded ; Kelham. Teut. karrahe, 
kraecke, circems, navis majoris genus; Kilian. Fr. 
caraque, id. “The huge ship termed a carricke; 
Cotgr. Thus it appears that the sense of the term was 

• misunderstood by the learned Rudd. ; and also that 
our pronunciation craik corresponds to the Tout, word 
in one of its forms. 

Wachter deduces L.B. carica, Hisp. carraca, navis 
oneraria, from Teut. karr-en, vehere, from its being 
used for carrying goods ; or according to Vossius, q. 
carrius marinus, more loquendi poctico. It must be 
observed, however, that Lhuyd gives, from Keating, 
kreacli, creax, as an Ir. word, denoting a ship, perhaps 
radically the same with curach. The term may thus 
be originally Celtic. 

CRAIK, CoRN-CRAiK, 8. The Land-rail; E. 
crake. 

To LISTEN THE CuAiK IN THE CORN, to carry 
on courtship by night, under the canopy of 
heaven, South of S. 

Yes, fare wed dear moments o' saftcst delight, 

By the shade o’ the fair flow’riiig thorn, 

Where I’ve woo’d my dear lassie the sweet simmer night, 
An’ liaUrCd the craik in the corn. * 

A. Scott's Poems, 1811, p. 127. 

** * This is descriptive of the manner in which rustics 
often conduct their amours, by forming assignations to 
meet on some retired spot in the fields, agreed on by 
consent of the parties in the summer season.^’ Js, 
ibid. 

CRAIIiL- CAPON, 8, A haddock dried, but 
not split. Loth, This is called a lucken had- 
dock, q. locked, shut. Ang. Fife. 

— To augment his drowth, each to his jaws 
A good Crail capon holds, at which he rugs and gnaws. 

Anaicr Fair, C. II. st. 20. 

** A Crail capon is a dried haddock.” N. 

This word might originate from CraiU, a town on the 
coast of Fife, where such haildocks were prepared ; as 
Bervic from the village of Inverbervie, and Findrmn 
speldings, from Findhorn, 

CRAIM, 8. A booth. V. Cream. 

CRAIT, Creet, 8. A term used to denote 
that sort of basket in which window-glass is 
acked, S. A cimt of glass,” is a basket 
lied with glass ; from Germ, kraet, corbis, 
or perhaps Su.-G. kretsy a circle, as these 
kind of baskets are of a circular form. 

‘‘A. Bor. cratea, panniers for glass and crokery 
GL Grose. 

To CRAIZE, V. n. 1. To creak, Clydes., 
Roxb. 

2. To make a creaking noise; as, when one 
sitting on a chair moves it backwards and 
forwards with his whole weight on the hinder 
feet, ibid. 

Ital. croac’iare, to make a creaking noise. 

Perhaps the E. v. to crash, as denoting the sound 
made by what is broken, may be allied, as well as Fr. 
ecras^er, to beat down, to crush in pieces. 


Cbaizin, «. The act of creaking, ibid. 
ToCRAK. V. Crack. 

CliAKER, 9. The Rail, Rallua crex, Linn, 
commonly called the com-eraik. 

‘‘The land-fowls produced here are hawks extra- 
ordinary good, eagles, plovers, crows, wrens, stone- 
chaker, craker, cuckoo.’^ Martin’s St. Hilda, p, 26. 
He calls it Com-craker ; Western Isles, p. 71. 

CRAKYS, s. •pi. Great guns, cannons. 

Twa noweltvis that day thal saw, 

ITiat forouth in Scotland hod bene nane. 

Tymmeris for helmya war the tane. 

That thaim thoucht thane oif grei bewU, 

And alsua wondyr for to «e. 
nio tothyr, crakys war off war, 

'Ihat thai befor herd ueulr er. 

Barbovr, xlx. 899, MS. 

Dr. Leyden understands this phrase as denoting /r<»- 
halla, which, he says, “were probably the onginal 
species of fire-arms, and have been used from time im- 
memorial by the Hindoo and Chinese tribes ;** Gl. 
Compl. But the oxnression undoubtedly denotes some 
kind of guns ; and tnere is every reason to think that 
it is equivalent to another phrase used by the same 
writer, gynnya for crakys. Bar. xvii. 250. lor they are 
there opposed to Springalda, of which Jhone Crab, the 
Flemish Engineer, had provided abundance. V. 
Gynnys. Grose, I observe, calls these cmlT/s artillery ; 
Milit. Antiq., I. 398. It would occur, at first view, 
that these military engines had received their name 
from the noise they ma<le when fired. The v, is also 
ueed to denote the report made by artillery, 

All hir cannminis scho l«t crak at anis, 

Doun schuke the !«'j<‘mari8 from the top-castell, 

Tliay spairit not the poulder nor the stauis. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 1692, p. '267. 

One thing, however, may be objected to this etymon, 
Teut. kraecke and kraecJ^aerd are rendered by Kilian 
arcubaliata. After tlie introduction of fire-arms, the 
name given to the instruments, which were formerly 
in use, may have been transferred to them. 

Or, perhaps, we may rather suppose that the Teut. 
name Kraecke, for the croB8-l)OW, had never found its 
way into Britain, as we find the term crahkea applied 
by an O.E. writer either to a larger kind of muskets, 
or to the report made by them. 

“Towara these oucr a small bridgo— very hardely 
did ride about a doosein of oav hahbuttera on horseback, 
and hclde them at bay so nie to their noses, that 
whether it wear by the goodnes of our men or badnes 
of them, the Scottes did not onely not cum doun to 
them, but also very curteisly gaue place & fled to their 
fellowos ; & yet I know they lack no hartes, but thei 
cannot so well away with these crahkea^ Somerset’s 
Exjiedicioun, BalyeU’s Fragments, p. 43, 

CRAKLENE POKIS, “bags for holding 
artificial fireworks and combustibles, em- 
ployed in naval engagements,” Gl. Compl. 

“ Boitis man, bayr stanis & lyme pottis ful of lymo 
in the craklene-pokia to the top.' Compl. S., p. 64. 

This has been derived from Fr. craquer, to crackle. 

CRAME, Crambby. V. Cream, Creamery, 

CRAMESYE, Cbammesy, «. Crimson, cloth 
of a grain-colour. 

Aurora, to mychty Tithone spous, 

Ischit of hir safferon bed and euyr hous, 

In crammeay cledo and grauit violate. 

Doug. VirgU, 899, 20. 

Q3 
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Fr. cramoisi, Ital. chermmf Teut. krammesijn, L. B. 
crameamum, carTneainuat huei'meamus ; according to 
Gorop., Becan., and Du Cange» from kermest an Arab 
word, denoting the worm which is bred in the boi^ of 
the coccus^ from the juice of which cloths receive a 
scarlet, crimson, or purple colour. 


CRAMMASY, adj. Of or belonging to crim- 
son ; ingrained. 

** Item, ane gowne of crammaay satyne hcich neckit 
with ane small vane of crammaay velvet Ivnit all through 
with crammaay velvet without homis.” Inventories, 
A. 1639, p. 33. 

It appears that the term was not restricted to the 
colour of crimson, but applied to anv dark colour, of 
this tinge, which was ingrained. This corresponds 
with the use of Fr. cramoisiey in our own time. “Les 
couleurs qui ne sent pas cramoisiea sont appellees coul- 
mra communea ; & les couleurs cramoiaien sont cellcs 
qui se font avec la cochenille. Ainai on dit, de Vicar- 
iate cramoiaiet du violet cramom.*^ Diet. Trev. V. Sad. 


To CRAMP, «. n. 

At luvis law a qiihyle I think to leit. 

In court to cramp clenely in niv clethiiig, 

And hike aniangis tliir lusty ladeis sweit. 

Henry Bannntyne Poems, p. 132. 

Lord Hailes renders this, “ to climb, to ramp, 
grimper,*^ Fr. But cramp is probably here used m 
relation to its proper sense, as signifying to contract. 
Thus the poet may represent Youth as speaking of 
being cramped in his clothing at court ; perhaps in 
derision of some stiff and strait dress worn at the time. 
Teut. kromp-m is not only used actively, but in a neuter 
sense ; contrahi, extenuari, minui. Sw. krymp-a, 
contrahi. This view seems confirmed by the reply of 
Age, in the next stanza. 

For thy cramping thow salt baith cruke and cenvre. 
i.e. “The contraction or confinement of thy hotly, 
in compliance with ridiculous fashions, shall at length 
bring on decrepitude.” 

CRAMPET, Cramp-bit, s, 1, A cramping- 
iron, S. 


2. An iron made to fit the sole of the shoe, 
with small pikes in it, for keeping the foot 
firm on ice or slippery ground, S. 

We need not card, nor croslaflfe for our polo, 

But from thence landing clam the Dragon hole, 

With crampeis on our feet, and clubs in hand. 

Mxlscs Threnodie, p. 149. 

It is also written, but, I suspect, improperly, cramp- 
hit. 

Firm on his cramp-bits stands the steady youth 
Who leads the gome : low o’er the weighty stone 
He bends Incumbent, and with nicest eye 
Surveys the further goal, and in his mind 
Measures the distance. - 

Qraenu'a Poems, A nderaon's Poets, xi. 447. 
And for a cramped to his stumps. 

He wore a pair of hob-nail'd pumps. 

Mestenvs Poems, p. 11. 

3. It seems to signify the ^ard of tlie handle 
of a sword, in the following passage. 

— No hilt or crampet finely hatched, 

A lance, a sword in hand we snatched. 

Watson* a Cod., i. 28. 

Here, however, it may merely signify the cramping- 
iron of the scabbed. 

4. The cramp-iron of a scabbard. 

“ On the scabbard are placed four round plates of 
silver overgilt, two of them near to the crampit are 


enambled blue, and thereon in golden characters Julius 
II. Pon. Max. N.” Inventories, p. B41, ^ 

5. An iron spike driven into a wall to support 
anything, Aberd. 

* 6. The iron guard at the end of a stafP, S. 

Gael, crampaid, a fcrril. 

Teut. krampe, id. from kremp-en, to contract, be- 
cause it is meant to confine the thing to which it is 
applied. 

CRAMPLAND, part. pr. Curling, curled. 

Full laithly thus sail ly thy lusty heid, 

Hplkit and how : and wallowit ns the weld, 

Thy crampland hair ; and elk thy cristall ene. 

Jiannaiyne Poems, p. 139. 

Tliis is evidently from the same source with E. 
crumple; Teut. kremp-en, contrahere ; Sw. krympling, 
contractus. 

* CRAN, 8, An iron instrument, laid across 

the fire, reaching from the ribs of the grate 
to the hinder pai*t of it, for the purpose of 
supporting a pot or kettle. 

It seems to be denominated from its form, os if it 
bore some resemblance to a crane, 

CRAN, 8, To Coup the Cransy to be overset. 
V. Coup, v. a. 

CRANCE, 8. Probably some stuff made of 
hair. 

“ XX fyve ellis & 3 of tanne [tawney] trance, fyve 
ellis & a half of rowand taime, iiij cllis & 3 of melais 
that is rycht gud.” Aberd. Ro^. A. 163.5, V. 15. 

Teut. krants, 0. Fr. crans, hair, from Lat. crine.s, 

CRANCE, 8. A crack or chink in the wall, 
through which the wind blows, Fife. 

Fr. erm, denotes a breach or cleft. 

CRANCE, 8, A chaplet, a garland. 

Thair heids wer garnisht gallandlio 
With costly crancis maid of gold. 

Watsoyi's Coll., \\, 10. 

Teut. krants, corona, corolla, sertum, strophium, 
Kilian. Germ, kranz, Isl. Sw. Belg. krans, a garland; 
kransie, kranselyn, a little garland. Hence Fr. crari- 
celin, a term in Heraldry, which denotes part of a 
crown, plaited as a band on a sword ; Diet. Trev. This 
word is radically the same with Germ, krone, Lat. 
corona, a crown. Wachter seems inclined to derive 
these terms from the Celtic ; C. B. crwnn. Arm. cren, 
Ir. cruin, all signifying what is round. As the inven- 
tion of the crown is attributed to Saturn, who receives 
the epithet of coronatus, Pezron views the word as 
originally Plirygian, and supposes that Saturn was 

' ' }S.povot by the Greeks, q. the inventor of the 
crown. 

CRANCH, s. A emsh, the act of crushing, 
I Ettr. For. ; Crumh, id. 

“ Myne grunyie knoityd with ane cranch against 
thilke lofte.” Hogg’s Wint. Tales, ii. 42. V. C’rinch. 

^ To CRANCH, p. a. The same with Crinch 
and Crunch, Roxb. 

CRANDRUCH, 8. Hoarfrost. V. Cban- 

KEUCH. 
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CRANE, s. A kind* of balista or catapult, 
u<ed for discharging large stones, in ancient 
warfare. 

Throw Crabys cunsaill, that wes sley, 

A crane thai haiff gert dreys wp liey, 

Rynnand on qi\heiTliSy that thai mycht bring 
It quhar that nede war of helpir 

.arXoifcr, xvii. 608, MS. 

^ Mr. Kerr has justly remarked, that **it is clearly 
described by Barbour, as a very powerful projectile 
engine of vast elastic force, susceptible of different 
degrees of tension, and of projecting its shot or missile 
in various directions, according to the management of 
the engineer.” Hist, of Robert L, ii. 214, 215. 

Whether it received its designation from its re- 
semblance to the craney it is impossible to determine. 
Cotgr. mentions Fr, cranequin as “an engine for bat- 
terie, used in old time.” Perhaps, it might be another 
name for the trebuchet^ an engine of similar use, which 
was employed, in the same era, in the wars of Ed- 
ward II. 

CRANE (of herrings), As many herrings, 
not salted, as fill a barrel, S. 

“They both fished and bought the herring fresh from 
the country people, at the great price of from Os. to 
12s. per cran€y (which is the full of a barrel of green 
fish) as taken out of the net.” P. Uig, Lewis, Statist. 
Ace., xix. 282. 

CRANGLING, part, pr. Winding, moving 
unequally. 

It grew a serpent fell with bead and taile, 

Which cranqling crept, aiul ranne from trod to trod 
In many u knot. — — j- 

Jludscyn's Judith, p. 18. 

Ho uses it also as a s., p. 75. 

As doth the Dauow which begins to flow. 

By Raurak fields with snakisn cranyling slow. 

It is the same with E. crankle, which Johns, derives 
from cranki s. But the word is Tout, kronckel-cn, 
iutorquerc, sinuate, flecterc; kronckel, intortus. 

Cranie-Wany, 8 . The little finger,” 

Abcrd. Gl. Sliirrefs. 

This seems to be of Scandinavian origin. Isl. krmige 
signifies what is slender or lank, misellus et macer ; 
G. Andr. Hence, krangi is used to denote a neck of 
this description ; Colluin ovis longum et teuerum ; 
Haldorson. This is perhaps the root of krank-r, Teut. 
kranck, debilis. Wany may be corr. from fmg-r, 
digitus, which is very plausibly deduced from faenga, 
prehendero, q. that which fangs or takes a grasp 
of any object. Or it might be traced to van-a, im- 
minuere, because of its being so much smaller than 
the rest, or to van-r, inops, poor being often used as 
expressive of affection and sympathy. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that if we search for an etymon 
to both parts of a reduplicative term, we tread on very 
uncertain ground ; one of them most generally having 
no definite sense, being formed, like a bad line in 
metrical poetiy, merely for the sake of the rhyme. 

CRANK, adj. 1. “Infirm, weak, in bad con- 
dition. Su.-G. Teut. Icrank, infirmus;” Sibb. 
A. Bor. '■‘cranky, ailing, sickly;” Grose. 

2. Hard, difficult ; as, “ a crank word,” a word 
hard to be understood, Aberd., Mearns, 
Roxb. 

“A crank job, a work attended with difficulty, or 
requiring ingenuity in the execution Gl. Shirrefs. 


3. Crooked, distorted, Aberd., Mearns; as 
crank-handed^ a crank hand. 

These are most probably secondary senses of the 
term as signifying weak, infirm. Su.-G. kranck and 
Isl. krank-ur are both, like the Teut. term, rendered 
by Lat. aegor. Alem. chratic denotes what is both 
small and weak. 

CRANK, 8. “The noise of an ungreased 
wheel,” Gl. Burns ; used metaph. to denote 
inharmonious poetry. A. Bor. cronkj the 
noise of a raven ; also, to prate. 

Wlieu wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 
Are my poor verses I 

Bums, ill. 17. 

This may be from krancle, oeger, infirmus ; as deno- 
ting, like Lat. aeger, aegre, difficulty in motion. V., 
however, the adj* 

Ckankous, • arfy. “Fretful, captious,” Gl. 
Burns. 

Tilia while ahe’a been in crankoits mood. 

Her lost Militia fir’d her blood. 

Burns, iii. 28. 

Su.-G. kraenck-a, to violate, to infringe; Gael. 
crioncan, strife, crioncan-am, to strive. 

^ CRANK, 8. An iron guard for the feet 
in curling^ to prevent sliding on the ice, 
Roxb. ; synon. Cramjyet. 

To CRANK, V. a. To shackle, to ap^ly the 
hob- or ham-shacl le to a horse, Ettr. For. 

“As for the reward of presumption, it is in Scotland 
to Ix) crankit bofor- and kicked behind,” Perils of 
Man, i. 267. „ 

Formed perhaps from the K. s. Crank, as denoting 
a square instrument of iron. The origin of this word 
is quite uncertain. 

ORANNACII, «. Pottage; North of Ang. 
and Aberd. 

Perhaps of Gael, origin, although I find no word 
resembling it, Grionn is used by the Norwegians td 
denote every kind of meal or grain. 

GRANNIE, s. A square or oblong aper- 
ture in the wall of a house, Galloway; synon. 
Bool. 

CRANREUCH, Crainrocii, Cranreugh, 
Crandruoh, 8. Hoar-frost, S. O. 

“This last winter was — no frost at all, excepting 
some crainroch, or small frost, in some mornings in 
January.” Law’s Mem., p. 2.39. 

“ A low creeping mist, or hoar-frost (called, proyin- 
cially, rhyme, or cranreugh), in a dead calm, particu- 
larly after a tract of rainy weather, is seen to settle 
after sun-setting, upon land of this description.” Agr. 
Surv. Peeb., p. Q. 

Now thou's turn'd out, for a’ thy trouble, 

But house or hald. 

To thole the winter’s sleety drioble. 

An* cranrcuch cauld 1 

Burns, iii. 147. 

Gael. cranrUarach, id. 

Cranrochie, adj. Rimy, abounding with 
hoar-frost, S. O. 

“ Whar’s the leefu-hearted Caledonian wha wad be 
driech in drawing to gar the wallot [wallouitj skaud o’ 
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our mither tongue shine like the rouky gleemoch in a 
craunrochie momingV^ Edin. Mag., Apr. 1821, p. 352. 

CRANSHACH, Cbanshak, a. A crooked, 
distorted person, S. B. 

There’s wratacka, and cripples and cranshakSf 
And all the wandoghts that I ken. 

No sooner they speak to the wenches, 

But they are ta'en far enough ben. 

Songt Jioss's Udenore^ p. 149. 

Gael, crannda^ decrepid, corrantat crooked. 

CRANTZE, a. The Common Coralline, Mil- 
lepora polymorpha, Linn. Shetland. 

Can this name have any relation to the form of the 
coralline, as allied to Sw. krans^ a crown ? 

CRAP, 8. The highest part or top of any 
thing, S.; crop, E. 

* * The crap of the earth, ” the surface of the ground ; 
‘‘the crap of a fishing- wand,” the top or uppennost 
section of a fishing-rod. Chaucer designs the tops or 
outermost boughs of trees croppia ; in which sense our 
word is very cmnmonly used. The crap of the wa\ 
the highest part of it in the inner side of a house. 
The cones of firs are called fir-craps^ S. B. 

A‘.-S. croppa^ Su.-G. kroppa, id. Sw. kroppcuxs is 
the ridge or tOp of a house. 

Crap and Root, adv. 1. “ Wholly, entirely 
Gl. Ross, S. B. 

Content, says I, but I maun gang and see 
My honest aunt, afore I married l>e. 

And ye may mind, I tauld you crap and rootj 
Fan 1 came here. — 

Rosa's Ihlenore^ p. 30. 

2. Metaph. both beginning and end, S. 

CRAP, B, The quantity of grain put at one 
time on a kihi, to be dried, Aberd. 

This seems to be a figurative use of the term, q. the 
produce of the kiln. 

CRAP, B. Crop, the produce of the ground, S. 

— Sun-bum'd Gypsies reap a plenteous crap. 

Rainsay's PoeinSf i. 828. 
The farmer’s crap^ weel won, an’ neat, 

Was drawn by monie a boast in. 

Rev. J. NicoVs PoemSt i 142. 

CRAP, 8. 1, The craw of a fowl, crop^ E.; 

used ludicrously for the stomach of man, S. 

“He has a crap for a’ com,” Ramsay’s S. Prov., 
p. 31 ; an expression used with respect to one who has 
a keen appetite, or a stomach fit to receive any kind of 
food. “ To shake one’s crap at another,” to give vent 
to any grudge of the mind, S. 

Afore ye lat him get o’er roeikle time 
^ To skak his crap, and skauld you for the quean, 

Be bauld enou^ to tell him a’ your mind. 

^irrefa* Poem, p. 64. 

Crapine is used in the same sense. 

“ I never loo’d meat that craw’d in my crapine.'* 
Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 40; spoken of those who do one 
service, and afterwards taunt one about it. 

2 . It is a common proverbial phrase : That 
will never craw in your crap,” S., when it 
is meant that a person shall never taste of 
some kind of food referred to. The allusion 


is to the crowing of self-gratulating sound 
made by a fowl when its stomach is filled. 

3. Used metaph. as to painful reminiscence ; 
as, “ That’ll craw in vour crap^^ that will be 
recollected to your discredit, it will be mat- 
ter of reproach to you, S# B. 

4. It is metaph. used, like E. stomachy to ex- 
press resentment. It stack in my crap; 1 
could not digest it, S. 

Crapin, Crappin, b. The maw or stomach 
of a fowl, S. cropy E. the craw of a bird ; 
synon. Crap. 

Gude croudy in my crapin should craw, 

In gude brown ale I’d douk and drown me. 

Song, BlacJcw. Mag., Jan., 1821, p. 408. 

“ The road was gayan lang, and Jock’s crappin hegon 
to craw.” Perils of Man, ii. 190. 

• Teut. krop, ingluvies ; stomachus. It also signifies, 
bilis, iuclignatio, as our ct'ap in the second Prov. 
phrase. Su.-G. kropp, kraefwe, ingluvies. 

To Crap, v. a. To fill, to stuff, S. Hence 
crappit headsy the heads of haddocks stuffed 
with a pudding made of the roe, oatmeal 
and spiceries; formerly a common accom- 
paniment of fish and sauce in S. 

Teut. kropp-en, saginaro, ingluviem avium farcire, 
turundis farcire. Thus, according to Kiliau, it has its 
origin from krop, the stomadh of a fowl, as being gene- 
rally stufled with food. Su.-G. korf is the general 
word for a pudding. 

CRAP, pret V. Did creep, crept, S. V. 

Craup. 

To CRAP, V. a. To crop, to lop, S. 

Like thee, by fancy wing’d, the Muse 
Scuds ear an hoartsome owr the dowa ; 

Fu’ vogie, an’ fu' blythe to crap 
The winsome flow’rs I’rae Nature’s lap ; 

Twining her living garlands there, 

That lyort Time can ne’er impair. 

Fergusaon'a Poems, ii. 32. 
That sword it crapped the bonniest llower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun. 

Remains of Nithsdcde Song, p. 186. 

Teut. krapp-en, decerpere, abacindere. 

CRAPPIT HEADS, 5 . pi Heads of had- 
docks stuffed with a compound of oatmeal, 
suet, onions, and pepper, S. 

“ I expected him sae faithfully, that I gae a look to 
making the friar’s chicken mysell, and the crappit 
heads too, and that’s what 1 dinna do for ordinary, Mr. 
Glossin.” Guy Mannering, ii. 178. 

Belg. kropp-en, to cram ; as, eenen gans kroppm, to 
cram a goose; Teut. krop-aes, turunda, massa qua 
farciuntur altilia. 

CRAPS, 8, pi 1. The seed-pods of Runches 
or wild mustard, Roxb. 

2. Runches in general. 

“ In Sussex, crap is used for darnel ; in Worcesters, 
for buck-wheat 
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CRAt, adj. Feeble, |tuny. As, a crat atam- 
tnfjcJcj applied to one who has no appetite, 
Selkirks. 

It ia also used as a s. a perfect crat ; i.e. a 

weak child, but still immediately referring to the 
stomach. 

Isl. kredaf dolioatulus, hratda^ mollities, kregda^ 
infans morbidus vel tenellus, Haldorson ; kregd^ parva 

• statura, Verel. Perhaps we may view Crat as nearly 
akin to Croot^ q. v. 

CRAUCH. Prob., defeated, overcome. 

Cry crauch, thou art owreset. 

Dunbar i Evergreen^ it 60. 

This may be merely an abbrev. or perhaps a corr. of 
Craxodoun^ q. v. I rather consider it, however, as 
from Arm. crooq, a bastard, the son of a bastard. To 
cry crauch is synon. with, to cry cok. V. CoK, 

CRAUCHMET, (gutt.) a. An exaction made 
by men in a state of war. 

“Item, thai tuke crancJimet of Bute the samyn tyme, 
viz. P. boUia of male, 1*^. bollia of malt, P. mertis, 1*". 
mercis of silver.” MS. Chronicle of the reign of James 
II. of Scotland. 

Can this be formed from Gael, creach, plunder? It 
may indeed be a corr. of some word left by the Nor- 
wegians, resembling Dan. krUja-magt^ force of arms ; 
or formed from krog^ a place for drink. Teut. kroegh- 
e?», potare, and metr^ a measure or proportion, q. some- 
thing given under the name of drink -money. 

CRAUG, 8. 1 . The neck, Teviotd. ; the same 
with Crag, Craig, q. v. 

2. The weasand, ibid. 

To CRAUK, V. n. ^‘To fret, to complain,’^ 
Gl. Picken, Ayrs. ; apparently the same 
with Craiky p., sense 2. 

CRAUP, preU of the v, to Creep, S. 

“ I hurklit litherlye down, and craup forret alang 
on myne loolfis and myne schynes.” Wint. Tales, ii. 

41 . 

^To CRAVE, r. a. 1. To demand a debt 
importunately, to dun, S. 

2. To dun a debtor ; “I craved him whenever 
I met him,” S. 

Craving, a. The act of dunning, S. 

Ho — strives to pay what he ia due, 

Without repeated craving. 

W. Ingrarn^s Poenis, p. 75. 

To CRAW, V. w. 1. To crow ; crawiriy part. ' 
pa. 

Phebus crounit bird, the nichtls orlagere, 

Clappln hla wingls tnryis had crawin clere. 

Doug, Virgil^ 202. 8. 

“As the auld cock craxos, the young cock lears.” 

S, Prov., Ferguson, p. 2. This intimates the obligation 
lying on parents, to set a proper example before their 
children. 

2. To boast, to vapour, S.; like E. crow. 

— They have scrapit the dautit Pltcmb , . 

Then craw feU crously o‘ their wark. 

Fergusscyn'e. Poexns, ii. 105. 

A.-S. craw-cm, id. Teut. kraey-en, comicari, garrire 
more comicum. It is not improbable that both these 


verbs, as well as the name of the crow itself, have 
been formed in imitation of its cry. 

A crawing hen is viewed, in the traditionary code of 
superstition, as very wnsoneie, Teviotd. 

This coincides with the old proverb, “A crooning 
cow, a croxvtng hen, and a whistling maid, boded never 
luck to a house. ” V. Croyn, v. 

To Craw Day. May I nier craw ^ day ! 
“ May I never see the morning 1” an impre- 
cation used in Dumfr. 

Evident^ alluding to the cock’s announcing the 
dawn ; a figurative transition fixim that which causes 
the sound to the person who hears it. 

Craw, a. The act of crowing, S. 

No more the morning cock, with rouHlng craw. 

Awakens Gib to toil ere daylight daw. 

Trainee Mountain Muse, p. 96. 

CRAW, a, A crow, S. 

The craw of S. ia properly what is denominated a 
rook in F. ; as crow in E. denotes what we call the 
hudy, i.e. the canion-crow. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sough, 

The short’ning winter day is near a close ; 

The miry lioosts returning frae the plough ; 

Tho black’ning trains o^ craws to their repose. 

Burns, iii.* 174. 

“The craxo thinks her ain bird fairest.” Ferguson’s 
S. Prov., p. 30. 

A.-S. rrawe, Alem. craue, Dan. hraqc, Belg. kraye. 
These words Junius derives from Gr. Kpavyrj, damor. 

CnAW-CROOPS, a. pi. Crow-berries, or black- 
berried heath, S. B. Empetrum nigrum, 
Linn. Sw. kro.J>ns, id. V. ChOUP. 

This word in tho west of Perthshire is pronpuncod 
craw-croohs. 

And what pray will you dine on ? 

Roh. Craw-croobs, hips, 

Blackberries, slacs, rough brambles frae the rock. 

Donald and Flora, p. 74. 

Crow-berries are called Crake-berries, A. Bor., from 
crake, a crow. 

Craw-dulse, j. Fringed fucus ; S. Fucus 
ciliatus, Linn. In S. this is eaten like the 
Fucus palmatus. 

Denominated perhaps, like tho next word, from its 
supposed resemblance to the foot of a crow. 

Craw-foot, a. The Ranunculus, S. ; synon. 
Craw-tae. 

I wrought it cer thestreen upo’ the plain, 

A garlau’ o’ braw spiiiks and crawfeet made. 

Macaiday's Poems ^ p. 120. 

Craw-siller, s. Mica, Shetl. 

“Mica-slate is the most common rock of tho pri- 
mitive class in Zetland. It is composed of quartz and 
mica : the last ingredient is termed by the natives 
craw-siller.'^ Agr. Surv. Shetl., p. 121. 

Craw-taes, 8. pL 1. Crowfoot, S. This 
name is given to different species of the 
Ranunculus, particularly, R. repens and acris. 

“Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows and 
grass-lands are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus 
acris,” &c. Wilson’s Renfrewshire, p. 136. 

Blue heather bolls, the craxotae sweet and mild, 

Wi’ a’ the blossoms o’ the rural wild ; 
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Sic yoathfu* lovers aft bestow’d on me, 

To gain my lovo, by pleasin’ o’ my ee. 

rickerCs Poeins^ 1788, p. 108. 

2. A metaphorical term for the wrinkles or 
puckerings of the skin about the corner of 
the eyes, in persons who are advanced in life, 
or have been in declining health, S. 

It evidently respects the supposed resemblance of 
such wrinkles to the impression made by a crow’s foot. 

Chaucer uses crow-a-ftet in this sense. 

So long mote ye liven, and all proud e, 

Till crowis fe.ett growiu under your ci«. 

TroiU atid Cress, t ii. 404. 

3. Caltrops, an instrument made with three 
spikes, for wounding the feet of horses, S. 

— ‘‘His friend, the Rev. Doctor Heavystenie from 
the Low Countries had sustained much injury by sit- 
ting down suddenly and incautiously on three ancient 
calthrops, or ermo-Caest which had been lately dug up 
in the bog near Bannockburn, and which, dispersed by 
Robert Bruce to lacerate the feet of the English char- 
gera, came thus in process of time to endamage the 
sitting part of a learned professor of Utrecht.” Anti- 
quary, I. 63, 64. 

Craw’s-cocrt, s. a court of judgment held 
by crows f S., Shell . 

“The crows generally appear in pairs, even during 
W'i liter, except when attracted to a spot in search 
of food, or when they assemble for the puipose of 
holding what is called the craw's court. This latter 
institution exhibits a curious fact in their history. 
Numbera are seen to assemble on a particular hill or 
field, from many different points. On some occasions 
the meeting does not appear to be complete lieforc the 
expiration of a day or two. As soon as all the deputies 
have arrived, a very general noise and croaking ensue, 
and shortly after, the whole fall u^n one or two indi- 
viduals, whom they persecute and l>eat until they kill 
them. When this has been accomplished they quietly 
disTiei*sc.” Edmonstone’s Zetl., ii. 234. 

A great assemblage of crows in a field, if in summer, 
is supposed to lietoken wet weather, if in winter, a 
snow-storm. If these birds gape opposite to the sun 
in summer, it is a presage of rain, Teviotd. 

Isl. krdka not only signifies a crow, but a bird of 
evil omen. Avis fatidic^ sinistra, llhndrh krdka^ 
tempestatem ominans, Haldorson ; q. “ill- weather 
aaio.'^ 

To SIT LIKE CRAWS IN THE MIST, to sit in the * 
dark, S. 

To CRAW, Crawe, t?. n. and a. To crave. 

“The petitioner humbillie crawis that the Kingis 
Majestic,” &c. — “ Ane gracious answer the petitioner 
humblie crawis.** Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1814, V, 487. 

CRAWDOUN, 8. A coward, a dastard, 

Becum thou cowart crawdoun recriand, 

And by consent cry cok, thy dede is dight. 

Doug. VirgUf 366. 29. 

This has been viewed as the same with E. cravant^ 
craven; by pronouncing which, he, who was van- 
quished, in a criminal trial by Imttlc, was obliged to 
proclaim his submission. If the appellant, or accuser, 
made this ignominious concession, he was said, amit- 
ter© liberam legem, as becoming infamous ; if the 
apTOll^*e, or party accused, he was accounted guilty, 
and immediately hanged. 

Skinner derives craven from the v, crave; Sibb. from 
A.-S. cra/dan, Isl, kre/da^ x)ostulare, and andCf anima. 


spiritus. But the term cs undoubtedly from 0. Fr. 
creantf terme de jurisprudence feodale. O’ est une 
prorhesse de rendre service. Diet. Trev. By the Mse of 
it, therefore, the vanquished person merely declared 
that he did homage to the victor as his superior. 
Hence 0. Fr. creanUer^ craemt-er^ L. B. crexint-are^ 
fide aut sacramentis interpositis promittere ; and 
creant-umy oautio de re quapiam facieuda ; Du Cange. 

Crawdoun may be a oorr. of creant. But if not from 
a different origin, we may suppose it to have bee^f 
forined from creant and donn-ery to give faith, or do 
homage. V. Reckiand. 

The word has been known in the North of E, For 
Grose gives **craddenlyy cowardly;” i.e. like a craw- 
doun. “ To lead craddinSy to play bold adventurous 
tricks,” Tim Bobbins ; q. to act with such intrepidity 
as to lead cowards captive. 

CRAWS. Waes my craws / a phrase used as 
expressive of great sympathy, Mearns, 

Teut. krauweye signifies the diaphragm. Shall we 
suppose tliat this is put for the bowels ; q. “I f^l for 
you at my very heart or, “ My heart is sorry ?” 

CRAZE, 8, 1, A degree of wrong-headedness, 
craziness, S. 

2. Dotage, foolish fondness, Aberd. 

CREAGH, s. An expedition for the purpose 
of forcibly driving off cattle from the grounds 
of the lawful owner, a kind of foray. 

“He had indeed often heard of Highland thieves, 
but had no idea of the systematic mode in which their 
depredations were conducted j and that the practice 
was connived at, and even encouraged, by many of the 
Highland chieftains, who not only found these creaghsy 
or forays, useful for the purjiose of training individuals 
of their clans to the practice of arms, but also of main- 
taining a wholesome terror among their Lowland neigh- 
bours, and levying— a tribute from them, under colour 
of protection-money . ” Waverley, i. 227. 

“On the creaghy when he foretold to us we should 
bring home a hundred heail of homed cattle, we grip- 
ped nothing but a fat baillie of Perth.” Ibid., p. *257. 

Gael, creachy plunder; an host; Shaw; Ir. creachy id. 

It is not improbable that this word had been bor- 
rowed from the Goth, by means of the northern in- 
vaders of Scotland and Ireland. Su.-G. Dan. krigy 
Germ, kriegy war ; Alem. id. controversia. In an ear- 
lier a^e kri and kry were used to denote war. V. Ihre, 
VO. Rrig. 

To CREAM, V. a. To hawk goods, to carry 
them from place to place for sale, S. B. 
Belg. kraam-eriy to expose to sale. 

Cream, Craim, Crame, s. 1. A merchant's 
booth, a wooden shop, or a tent where goods 
are sold, S. 

Hence the Creams of Edinburgh, which are small 
shops or booths, projecting from the adjoining walls. 

‘‘The excellent law of death-bed, securing men’s 
inheritances from being alienate at that time, may 
happen to be frustrate and evacuate, — if they make 
any merchandise privily in a shop or cramey or oome to 
the mercate-place, when there is no publiok mercate.” 
Acts Sed., Feb. 29, 1692. 

“Booths, (or as they are here called, oraima) con- 
taining hardware and haberdashery goods, are ereo^ 
in ^eat numbers at the fare [fair], and stored with 
such articles as suit the generality.” F. Lessuden, 
Roxb. Statist. Acc., x. 207. 
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Teut. h'aew^ oadurcum, taberna sive capsa rerum 
vegalittm ; Kilian. Belg. kraain^ a bootn ; Su.-O. 
kramhod, Dan. kramboe, pergula, a booth for inor- 
chandise. 

2. A stall in a market. 

In one passage it would almost seem to be usotl as 
denoting a portable pack. 

— “Desyring support, &;o. to help him to ane cmym, 
• that he may trawell to win his lifing [living] in the 
cuntray.” Aberd. Reg. A. 1560, V. 24. 

Perhaps it moans merely an assortment of goods ; 
Teut. krcicm, Su.-G, krartif merx. 

3. A pack, or bundle of goods for sale. 

**Ano pedder is called an marchand, or creamer, 
qhua beads ane pack or creame vpon his back ; quha 
are called beirans of the puddill l>e the Scottes-men of 
the realme of Polonia.” Skene, Verb. Sign. V. Prdc- 
pulverostL8, 

Oft have I tnrst your hethcr cravie^ 

. And borne your self richt oft-timeH liame, 

With many a toom ana hungry wanie, 

Whan thou hast been weel pack it. 

(Jollingion Mare^ Watson's Coll. , i. 40. 

i.e. Merchandise of heath. 

Teut. kraemy has also the sense of merx; Su.-O. Dan. 
hram, merchandise of every kind. 1 find no vestige 
of this term in A.-S. Perhaps the origin is Sw. 
kram-ay to press, because goods car ried in a pack are 
compressed into as narrow Txiunds as possible. 

Creamer, s, 1. A huckster, a pedlar, S. B. 

Skene explains Pede-imlverosus as signifying “ano 
morcliand or creamery quha hes na certain dwelling 
place.” Verb. Sign. 

“Of the above there are — 2 cadgers (fish-carriers), 
— 2 creamersy nersons who go through the parish, aiul 
neighlx)urhooa, and buy butter, hens, eggs, «o., mostly 
for the Dundee market.” P, Kirkden, Porfars. Statist. 
Aoc., ii. 508. 

2. One who keeps a booth, S. 

“Neither being a merchant, could he obtrude mi- 
nority ; as was decerned against Agnes Short, crafmrr.” 
Foord, Suppl, Dec., p. 460. 

Su.-G. kraemarCy propala, Teut. kraemery taber- 
narius, venditor merciuin. 

Creamerie, Cramery, s. Merchandise, such 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar, Aberd. 

With my cravierg gif ye list moll ; 

Heir I haif foly hattls to sell. 

Lyndsayy S. P. 11. y ii. 94. 

“Small ermar^.” Aberd. Reg. Cent. 16. 

Teut. kraemeridey merx. 

Cream-ware, Creme-ware, s. Articles sold 
by those who keep shops or booths. 

“Those who commonly frequent this couu trey and 
trade with the inhabitants are Hamhurghers, — who 
come here ordinarily in the month of May or about the 
beginning of June, apd in several places set up booths 
or shops, where they sell— several sorts of creme-imrey 
as linen, muslin, &c.” Brand’s Descr. Zetland, p. 131. 

Cream-wife, Cuame-wife, a. A woman who 
keeps a stall in a market at fairs, Koxb. 

CREAM, s, A lick of creamy a proverbial 
phrase, synon. with that in England, a sugar- 
plumb. 

“The country being sore opprest with David Les- 
ley’s army, took the advantage of Argyle’s absence to 


supplicate the committee of estates for disbanding the 
same. — But the answer was, an act ordering the army 
to disband upon October 20th, provided the committee 
— should then think it expedient. When the suppli- 
cants found this was all they had obtained, they cmlod 
it a lick creamy and said it was like tlie rest of Hamil- 
ton’s doings.” Guthry’s Mem., p. 247. 

CREDOMEZ, «. Credence. 

“The kiugis hienes sail send incontinent ane clerk, 
&o. with lottrez of Credornrz.** Acts Ja. IV. 1488, Ed. 
1814, p. 207. Credence, Ed. 1566. 

Whether this be for Credimm I cannot say. But I 
find no such term any where else. 

CREAR, s. A kind of lighter. V. Crayau. 

To CREE, V, a. Generally used negatively ; 
No to cree legs xvi\ not safe to meddle witli ; 
Ettr. For. 

“Aha I our auld friend, Michael Scott, has some 
hand i’ tlds ! He’s no to cree legs wV : I’s be quits wi’ 
him.” Perils of Man, i. 131. 

It seems to have no analogy to the phrase, “To 
cree wheat or barley, to boil it soft. North Grose. 
CreCy as here used, may rather signify, to contend 
with ; Dan. krig-ery to war, krig-er med ordy to con- 
tend, to quarrel ; q. to contend with in streiigth or 
speed. Tout, kriegh-en, bcllaro, concertare. 

CREECH, (gutt.) s. A declivity encumbered 
with large stones, Upp. Lanarks. 

Gael, caxrnk, rock — S. craig. 

The vulgar idea is that the Fairies delighted to live 
in creecks, 

CREED, s* A severe reprehension or rebuke ; 
as, “ to gi’e one an awfu^ creedy^ Clydes. 

Transmitted, perhaps, from the era of Popery, when 
the more illiterate found it a hard matter to repeat the 
creeA so as to satisfy their priest or confessor. 

CREEK of dayy the first appearance of the 
dawn, S. ; shreeky S. B. 

Whore they appear, nae vice dare keek, 

But to what's good gives way. 

Like night, koou as the morning creek 
Has usher’d in the day. 

Jiarnsay's Works, i. 121. 

It appears that this term is used S.B. as well as 
screek ; for it occurs in Ross’s Ilelcuore, first Edit., 
where screak a})poar8 in later editions. 

An' ilka morning by the creek of day 
They’re set to wark, an’ siiaply ca’tl away. P. 46. 
Teut. krieckc, aurora rutilans, primum dilucnlum,* 
inatutiiius splendor, crepusculum ; krieck-enj rutilare, 
to shine, to glitter, to look red ; Belg. 't knek-en van 
den dag, the peep of day. V. Gkeki^o and 8 ku£EK. 

CREEL. V. Creil. 

To CREEP, V. n. The flesh is said to creep^ 
when the skin rises up, so as to resemble 
that of a fowl newly plucked; as, ‘‘My flesh 
is a’ cr€epin\^^ S. Synon. Groose. 

Creep, s. Cauld creepy that sensation of rigour 
which extends itself over the surface of the 
body in consequence of exposure to severe 
cold, or of some sudden alarm, S. 

CREEPERS. V. Creparis. 
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To CREEP IN, V. n. To shrink, to be con- 
tracted. Cruppen in, shrivelled, S. 

Ifil. hropna^ ooutrahi. 

CREEPY, Creepib, s. 1. A low stool, such 
as is occasionally used in a pulpit for elevat- 
ing the speaker, S. 

2. It sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance, or that on which it was customary for 
culprits to sit when making public satisfac- 
tion in the church, S. 

“ It*8 a wise wife that kens her weird, 

“ What tlio’ ye mount the creepy ?” 

Rainsaijs Poeitis, i. 273. 

‘‘The stool of repentance.** N. 

Perhaps from the v. creep^ as being low. 

“ 0 silly lassie what wilt thou do ? 

If thou grow great, they’ll heez thee high.” 

“ Look to your sell,— if Jock prove tnin, 

The clerk irae ereepies will keep me free.” 

JUird's Coll,, ii. 68. 

3. A child’s stool, or a footstool, S. B. 

4. It .denotes any small stool, used as a seat in 
houses, Meams, Lanarks. 

I sit on my cre^pie, I spin at my wheel, 

And think on the laddie that lohd me sae wed. 

So^tujf Logie o' Buchan. 

CREEPIN’-BUR, «. Caithn, “ The creep'- 
ing bur, is Lycopodium clavatum.” App. 
Agr. Surv. Caithn., p. 197. 

Tlie reporter says that a handful of this plant, or of 
the Vprighl Bur, given to a horse among his oats, is an 
excellent cure for the bale, or worms in the stomach. 
V. Upriout Bub. 

GREET, 3. V. Cbait. 

CREEZE, Ckkese, s . Crisis, S. B. 

At this the laasie’s courage got a heeze, 

And thinks her wise is now come to the creeze. 

Moss’s Ueleiwre, p. 52. 

CREIGHLING, Craigiilino, «. Coughing, 
Ayrs. 

— “ What a creighling the creature made, raxing and 
had ding its sides.” The Steam-Boat, p. ‘287. 

Teut. krieckel-en, rutilare. 

CREIL, Creill, Creel, 9. 1. An ozier 

basket, a hamper, S.; scull, synou. Also, a 
kind of trap for fish. 

— Ane card, me creill, and als ane cradill 

Bannatyne Poenie, p, 169, st. 7. 

“As for millaris, that settis creillis and nettis in 
dammis, miln© landis. and waiters, destroyaud reid 
fische, and fry of fische, as said is, salbe a punct of 
dittay.” Acts Ja. IV., 1489, c. 32, Ed. 1660. c. 16, 
Murray. 

Panniers are also called creile. 

Of lads and lowiis ther ryses sic a noyse, 

Quhyle wenches rin away with cards and quhells, 

And cadgers avers cast halth coals and creUa. 

Dwnhar, Evergreen, ii 59, st. 23. 

Put your hand i’ the creel, 

And take out an adder or an eel. 

Ferguson’s S. Prov,, p. 27. 


One is said to be in a creel, or to Imve one*8 wits in a 
creel, when labouring under some temporary confusion 
or stupefaction of mind, S. 

My senses wad be in a creel. 

Should I but dare a hope to speel, 

Wi’ Allan, or wi’ Oilherlfidd 

The braes o’ fame. 

Bums, ili. 249. 

Perhaps it is rendered too forcibly in GL, “to be 
erazed, to be fascinated.** ^ 

“ The wife’s in a creel,** said Robin, “ and does na 
ken her ain mind.** Petticoat Tales, i. 218. 

2. Often applied to the belly, as a nursery 
term, creelie, id. “ Is your creiL^^ or ‘‘ creelie 
fu’ yet f ’ S. 

The metaphor is probably borrowed from the ver- 
tigo sometimes occasioned by the jogging motion which 
one receives when carried in a pannier. This idea 
seems to receive confirmation from the phrase when 
fully expressed ; “The man’s in a creill, and the creill’s 
wagmng with him,” S. B. But although the allusion 
should D6 viewed as obscure, the correspondent terms, 
in other Northern languages, are metaph. used in a 
way fully as unaccountable. Su.-G. kork signifies a 
basket ; and faa korgen denotes a repulse of any kind, 
especially when a man loses his sweetheart; Ihre. 
Germ, kipe, id. is used precisely in the same manner. 
Die kipe krkgtn, repufsam ferre. Both the Germ, 
words korh and kipe are metaph. applied to vain and 
fruitless vows and prayers ; because, as Wachter con- 
jectures, these may oe compared to empty baskets. 

Sibb. mentions Ir. kril, as signifying corbis, area. 
This, how’ever, by Lhuyd and Obrien is written crilin; 
Gael, mo/, “a chest, coffer,” Shaw ; Ir, id. 8u.-G. 
kaerl, kaeril, a vessel, from kar, id. Isl, kurCa, signifies 
to cut twigs, virgaa amputare. 

To Creil, r. a. 1. To put into a basket, S. 
2. It is used metaph. in this form, He’s no 
gude to creel eggs i.e. not easy, or safe, 
to deal with, Roxb. ; synon. “ Kittle to shoe.” 

This refers to the practice of Cadgers or Egglers, who 
collect eggs through the country, and pack them in 
their hampers. 

Cbeilfow, Cbeelfull, «. A basketfull, S. 

“ The Piper of Peebles would have killed a cretlfuU 
before Maister Francie made out the half-dozen;” St. 
Honan, i. 62. 

Creeling, s. A foolish and indelicate custom, 
on the day after marriage, still retained 
among the vulgar in some places, S. 

It is described, Statist. Aoo., ii. 80, 81. 

To CREI8, V, 71. To curl. 

0 now thou spere, that neuir fallyote in dode — 

Now is the tyme that I maist myster the,— 

That with my stalwart handis I may than 
His hawbrek of his body to arrace, — 

And in the dusty t^wder here and thare 
Suddill and fule his crispe and yallow liare, 

That are made creis, and curlis now sa wele. 

Doug. Virgil, 410. 2. 

Not from Fr. /riser, or Lat. erispare, as Rudd, 
suggests, although uncertainly : but as allied to Germ. 
kraus, Su.-G. krus, Belg. kroes, crispus; Teut. kroes^en. 
Germ, kraus-en, erispare. 

To OREISCH, V. a. 1. To grease, S. 

“Like the Orku^ butter, neither good to eat, nor 
to creisch wool,** 8. Prov, “applied to a thing that 
is useful no way.”- Kelly, p. 237. 
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2, Used metaph. in reference to the use of 
nfoney, S. 

The Cwirt o’ Session weel wat I— - 
Can creish the slaw-gawn wheels whan dry 
Till Session’s done. 

Ferg-iisson*8 Poenis^ ii. 42. 

3. To criesh one^s lufe^ to give one money as a 

• veil or gift ; also, as a bribe, S. 

We cou’d na get a chiel to shaw us the gate, al- 
uist we had kreislCd his lii^f [lufe] wi’ a shilliii.” 
ounial from Loudon, p. 6. 

The E. phrase, “to grease one in the fist,” cor- 
responds in the latter sense at least; “to bribe, to 
corrujjt,” Johns. The Fr. word is used in a metaph. 
sense nearly allied ; 11 iCy a pas yt'and gmisse, there 
is not much gain to bo made. 

A phrase, still more nearly allied, is in use at this 
moment in France. 

‘ If an office is to be disposed of, the constant phrase 
in France is, as in India, * IL faut gmisser la pale i.c. 

It is necessary to grease the paw.” Travels m Franco, i 
during the years 1814-15. — Edin. 1815, Vol. ii. 238. | 
V. Diet. Trev., vo. Oraisser. 

Ckeisciie, Creesh, s. Grease, S. 

Full mony a waiHtless wally-drag, 

With W’aimis unweildablo, did tiirth wag, 

In creische that did incress. 

Dunbar y Dannatync Poems, p. 30, st. 9. 

Fr. graisse-y id. Skinner derives E. grease from Lat. 
crass-ns, 

2. A stroke, a blow, S. It is used in this sense 
metaph. 

Now .sonic for this, wi’ satire’s leesh, 
lias gi’en auld Kdinbrougli a creesh. 

Fery lesson's Poems, ii. 93. 

Creischie, Creishy, adj. Greasy, S. 

I hen be his creishy mow 
He lies bene at aiic feist. 

Lyndsay, J*lnk. S. P. R., ii. 28. 

Creisciiiness, s. Grcasiliess, S. 

To CREISH, V. a. To thrash, to beat soundly. 
Hence the low phrase, I <jae him a gude 
creisliii}., I gave him a sound beating, S. 

A <5 the transition from the idea of greasing to that 
of beating is by no means natural, 1 suspect that the 
terms are radically different. As used in this sense it 
may bo allied to Isl. kreist-a, Su.-O. kryst-a, premere ; 
or krass-a, dilaccrare. 

CREYST, .«. A person who is at the same 
time diminutive and loquacious, Border. 

Perhaps from Teut. krocs-en, kruys-en, to curl, to 
contract. If the designation has originated from 
loquacity, the origin might be traced m Isl. kryste, 
strido, also, stridor. Dan. kryster, a simpleton. 

CREYT, s. A species of the Polypody Fern, 
Dumbartons. 

CREITOH, 8. A term borrowed from the 
Germ, or Belg. to denote a circle or district. 

— “ Walestine also drawing neere to the Duke of 
Saxon, — and Papenhaim then dominiering in the nether 
Saxon Creitches his Majesty very wisely resolved to 
hang the little townes, cloisters and abbacies belonging 


to the Papists in Bavaria by the purse.” Monro’s 
Exped., P. ii., p. 126. 
uenn. kreis, feelg. kreyts, a circle, a circuit. 

[CREN, 8. A crane, war-engine. 

Thai flaggatis bymand in a baill. 

With thair cren Ihoucht thai till availl. 

Barbour y xvii. 620, Bkeat’s Ed.] 
See also in 1. 608. V. Cra.ve.] 

CREPARIS, Creepers, pi Grapnels of 
iron, for dragging things out of the water ; 
S. creepers* 

“He porist in Lochtay, fjuhare ho hapnit to be at 
ane fischmg with his acruaiitis for his solace. His body 
was found be creparU, and buryit in Colmckyll.” 
Bcllend. Cron., B. ix. c. 20. FuremaliSy lioeth. 

From the v. creep, because of their being draggled 
alongst the channel. 

CREPINALL, 8, Prob., a knave, a servant. 

‘ Thair was on [one] in his awin court, called Som- 
mervaill, ano creinnaU of the dcvill, without aither 
faith or religion, — tuik the oilice in hand, — and thair 
accused the poore man criminallie, and condemned him 
to the death.” Pitscottic’s (’ron., p. 522. 

I’his is most probably of Fr. origin, but corrupted 
like many other words used by Pitscottio. Crapau- 
doAUe is expl. by Cotgr. “ a cruo of oiigly knaves.’’ 

CRESIK, a. A kind of cap worn by women ; 
also called a Sqiihdiey Upp. Clydes. 

This being synon. with Sgubdie, which is evidently 
borrow’ed from the shape, it is most probable that 
Cresit has a similar al'v.sioii ; shall we say to Oenn. 
kreisy Belg. krie.s, , circle ? I recollect what were 
called round’Car'd caps being in fashion. 

ORESPIE, a. A small whale ; apparently 
the same with that commonly called the 
G rampus* 

“Malcolm IV. likewise gave them [the monks of 
Dunfermline] a grant of the half of the blubber (dimi- 
dinm sagiminis) of the c.resyeis or small whales, which 
should be taken betw een the Tay and Forth, for the 
use of the church, ad luminaria coram altaribus prae- 
nominatao ecclesiae.” Stat. Acc., xiii. 451, N. V. 
also Sibbald’s Fife, p. 295. 

Corr. from L, B. craspisrisy qui alias jdscis C7'aa8us 
nostria et Anglis dicitur, sicut Balacna, et ad Regcm 
peculiari ac regio jure pertinet : unde piscis redus vul- 
o dictus ; — Spelmanno Gramj^ols, quasi grand poisson 
icitur, Bractuno Crasmis piscis ; — Poisson <1 lard, in 
legibus Maris Olcronons. Homines de Rothomago qui 
veniunt ciim vino vel Cr Minsco—inonstrahanl res suas et 
extolneahant. Leg. Acthedredi Regis, c. 23. Du Cange. 

He adds, that this fish was not always royal pr<»- 
perty, but sometimes that of the feudal superiors. Ft 
si piscis qui Craspeiso vocatur, illic advenerat, Ahbatis et 
Monachorum sit lotus. Chart. (Juliclm. Nothi, Monas- 
tic. Ang., i. 317. V. Gloss. Dec. Script, in vo. 

CREVISH, 8. pL A crawfish, or crayfish. 

“We were by the way great cxpences ; their inns 
are all like palaces ; no marvel they extortion their 
guests ; for three meals, coarse enough, we would pay, 
together with our horses, L. 16 or L17 sterling. 
Some three dishes of crevishes^ like little partans^ 42s. 
sterling.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 216. 

CREWIS, pres, V, * 

Cryand Crawis, and Kaia, [and] that crciois the come, — 
Will into the come yard . 

At eviii and at inome. lioviate, i. 1.^. 

R3 
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In MS. and ia evidently deleted. Crewii may 
either be for craveSy A.-S. craf-ian^ Dan. kreff-ucr, 
postulare ; or matches^ Germ, krug-en, rapere ; although 
the first seems x)referable. 

To CRIAUVE, V. n. To crow, Buchan. V. 
the letter W. 

CRIB, 8. Synon, with a bicker o’ hroee ; as, 
‘‘ Haste ye, and gi’e me ma [my] criby Guid- 
wife,” Roxb. 

Perhaps a metaph. phrase borrowed from the stall ; 
q. “Fill my m6 with provender.” Or shall we rather 
view it as allied to Isl. kruhha^ ampulla, a flask or 
vessel with two ears? 

CRIB, 8, The name of the reel for winding 
yarn, Roxb. 

Cribbie, 8, A term used by women in Roxb., 
&c., in reeling yarn^ as expressive of the 
quantity reeled ; Ae crihbicy twa cribble, 

A crihhie is as much yam as goes half round the reel. 
Isl. h'yppa signifies a winding. 

CRIOKE, «. Prob., a louse. 

O Bell, why dost thou flyte and scorn ? 

'J'hoii ken’st my clok is very thin ; 

It is so bare, and ovorvvonio, 

A crickc he thereon cannot rin. 

Tak your A uld Clok, Pink. S<’l. Ball., ii. 108. 
Most jirobably an old word for a louse. It is still 
said of a threadbare coat, that “a louse w'ouldna bo 
able to keep it’s foot on’t.” V. Cuike. 

CRICKET, 8. This term is applied to the 
grasshopper, Roxb., Loth. 

Teut. krektl, id. from krek-en, to make a noise. 
Ocmi. /leuschrecke, id. seems to claim a different origin ; 
heu, hay, and .<ichrick-en, to leap, like the E. tenn, also 
the Fr. sautereau ; q. a leai^or. 

CRICKLET, s. The smallest of a litter, the 
weakest bird of the nest, Ayrs. ; synon. 
Wally drag f Wiig^ Croot, 

Isl. kreklott-r signifies distorted. But perhaps rather 
allied to Bclg. krekel, a cricket. V. Ckike. 

CRIED FAIR, a fair or market, the place 
and the time of which arc proclaimed some 
time before. Where a crowd is assembled, 
and in a state of motion, it is common to 
say, ‘‘ It’s like a cried fair^^ S. 

“ Dnimlithie Michael fair for cattle, is generally well 
attended, being nearly the last in the season. It is 
held on the fii*st Thursday after Michaelmas O. S. ; and 
is commonly followed, in two weeks after, by what is 
called a ciHed fair, so distinguished, by being audibly 
jrtroclaimed at this.” Agr. Siirv. Kincard., j). 407. 

“ On the sabbath nights, there is such a goij^ and 
coming, that it’s more like a cried fair than the Cord’s 
night.” Ayrs. Legatees, p. 152. 

CRIKE, 8, A small reptile that sometimes 
infests the human body ; apparently a spe- 
cies of tick, Galloway. It is, however, 
defined to me chirping insect.” V. 
CuiCKE. • 

Fidgin Davie clew his haflSt, 

Hotchin thran^^ o’ crilcfM an' flacs. 

licmaiiis of NithsdaU Bong, p. 105. 


Bolg. kriekie, a cricket. Su.-G. rutile, et per 

metaj^oram animal quodvia exiguum ; Dire, ^t is 
derived from kraek-a, reptare, Isl. kreik-a, id. 

CRYKES, pi. 3. Angles, corners. 

Wily am Fransoys thaim be for 

Clamb in crykes forouth ay. 

Barbour, x. 602, MS. 

“Creeks and comers,” is still a common phrase, S. 
A.-S. crecca, a creek. ^ 

ORILE, Cryle, .t. 1. A dwarf, S. A. 

“The tane was a wee bit hurklin crile of an unearthly 
thing, as shrinkit an’ wan as he had lien seven years i’ 
the grave.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 13. 

2. A child or beast that is ill-grown, Roxb. 
V. Croil, Croyl. 

Cryl’t, jortpL pa. Unthriven, stunted, ibid. 

CRIMINALS, 8. pL Criminal causes. 

— “By tlie civil law, albeit probation, especially in 
crimifuih, camiot proceed unless the defender be pre- 
seiit, yet the chief criminal doctors except the case of 
lese majesty.” Stair, Supx>l. Dec. p. 139. 

CRIMPE, adj. Scarce. 

“ At such times as wc were commanded forth, as 
convoyes for our horsemen, that went for forrage, — 
sometimes we lighted on one another, striving alwayes 
for elbowroome, whereof at length the Enqicrialists 
made us very crinipe or scarce, having but one quarter 
of our leaguer free, to bring in our forrage.” Monro’s 
Exped. P. II. p. 140. 

I hardly think that this term has lieen used in S. 
But the good old Colonel, from his long absence, having 
almost forgotten his vernacular language, transmutes 
scrimp into Sw. krimpe, short. V. Souimp, 

To CRIMP, V. a. To crumple, to plait very 
nicely, S. 

Sw. krymp-a, to shrink, also, to wrinkle, v, a. Teut. 
krirnp-en, contrahere. 

Crimpino-pin, 8. An instrument for pinching 
or puckering the border of a lady’s cap, 
Loth. 

Teut, krhnp-en, contrahorc. 

To CRINCH, V. a. 1. To grind with the 
teeth. 

It is also, and perhaps more generally, pron. crunch; 
and is undoubtedly the same with E. craunch, “to 
crush in the mouth,” Johns. This, by Ben Jonson, is 
written crunch, 

-Shee can cranch 

A sack of small coale I oat you limo, and haire, 
Soap-osbes, loame, and has a dainty spice 
O’ tno greene sicknesse 1 

Magnetick Lady, p. 13. 

2. To masticate what is hard, as biscuit, or 
rank, as unboiled vegetables ; including the 
idea of the sound made, S. 

“I have seen them sitting at their supper, with 
their yellow faces, like puddo<As round a jilate, crunch^ 
ing custocks." The Steam-Boat, p. 288. 

3. To crinch the teethy to rub them one against 
another, to gnash. 

In this sense grynstyng is used by Wiclif. 

“There schall be weepyng and grynstyng of teeth,” 
Mat. viii. 

Fr. grinc-tr les dents, Ital. grinciare cd'denti, id. 
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It iB highly probable, that grinciare, like many other 
It#l. words, is originally Gothic. In Moes-G., kriuat* 
an is used in the same sense. KriuatUh tunthuna eeinana; 
Collidit dentes snoa; Matth. viii. 12. The A.-S. v. is 
griatbit-iant evidently comp, of Moes-G. krinatf the 
radical part of the v., and hii-iany q. to bite in the way 
of gnasnin^. Junius remarks that Moes-G. kniats, 
gnashing, w nothing else than Gr. Kpowrucov tuv 
^ oBovt<x)v\ from Kpov-u}^ pulso. But there is no great 
analogy between the idea of beating and that of 
gnashing. 

CRINCH, Crunch, a. A very small bit of 
any thing; properly of something edible, S.; 
probably from the v., as denoting a small 
portion broken off by the teeth. 

[In Clydes, this word is pron. crunch.'] 

To CRINE, Cryne, v. n. 1. To shrink, to 
shi'ivel, by reason of heat, exposure to the 
air, or otherwise, S. 

One, who is shrivelled by age, is said to be crynit in. 

I haif bene formest ay in feild, 

And now sao lang half born the sdieild, 

That I am crynit in for eild 

This litle, as ye may se. 

Evergremy 1. 203, at. 13. 

All wicht but sicht of thy greit miebt ay crinis. 

Palice of Honour y iii. 94. 

2. It is usod improperly by Douglas, to denote, 
the act of diminishing money by clipping it. 

Sum treitcheoure crynia the cun ye, and kepis corno stakkis. 

Virgily 238, b. 64. 

Sibb. refers to Tent, kleynermy diminuoi-e. But here 
there is no affinity. This word indeed seems more 
nearly allied to the Celtic, than to any Gothic term. 
C. B. krin-o, Ir. krion-amy to wither. Ware’s Antiq. 
Ireland : Gael, crion-aniy crian-amy id. or to grow less; 
crioriy witherkl, also little ; crionachy withered sticks. 
A.-S. srrin-ian, aresccre, and Su.-G. akriny exsuccus, 
seem radically allied. 

CKINKIE-WINKIE, s. A pother, conten- 
tion, umbrage, S. lb Perhaps from Su.-G. 
kraeuka, to ho vexed in mind. Tent. 
krdnckel - wronckel, sinuosus, flexuosus, is 
formed in a similar manner. 

CUYP, apparently used for what is now called 
Crepe. “ Cryp weluot,” Ahcrd. Reg. This 
is spelled Craip, Rates, A. 1011. 

CRIPPLE-JUSTICE, s. A name given 
contemptuously to one who is lame, and at 
the same time proud of his personal appear- 
ance, Clydes. 

CRIPPLE-MEN, s. pi. Oat-cakes toasted 
before the fire, Fife ; probably denominated 
from the crooked shape they often assume 
from being set on edge while toasting. 

CRISE, 8. Crisis. V. Creesr. 

“The raveries of Gib and liia followers gave some 
little turn to the heights and extremities of others who 
had any real good in them ; they were somewhat like 
a criaey and, as it were, the separating the morbitick 
matter from the blood.” Wodrow s Hist. 


CRISP, Crispe, Krlsp, t. 1. Fine linen or 
cobweb lawn. 

I baue foryct how in a robe. 

Of clenely crispty side to his kneis, 

A bony boy out of the globe, 

Gauo to Uir Grace the siluer keis. 

Burdy Watson's Coll.y il. 13. 
Ane cleinly crisp hang owre his eyis. 

Chei'rie and Slae, st. 9. 

This is mentioned in the description of Cupid. In 
the Lat. version : 

Invol veils nivea do Syndone luiiiiuo velo. 

Dunbar writes krisp. 

— Curdles, cassin thiimc abono, of Avi-s/i ddr and thin. 

Maitland PocinSy p. 46. 

Fr. cresp)ey cobweb lawn. 

To CRISP, V. n. To crackle, as the ground 
docs iiiuler one’s feet when there is a sliglit 
frost, Roxb. 

Tl»e days wore short, the nights were lang, 

Wi’ frost the yird was crispin'. 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 03. 

G. Andr. mentions Isl. kryste as signifying strido ; 
krysty stridor. 

CRYSTE, 8. [Proh., another form of Creysl.] 

I’ll come an* gae to the fairy kiiowe, 

Wbane’or it listotli inc : 

Sao feckless yet sae crouse a cryste 
What maid did ever see ! 

Ballad, Ed in. May., Oct. 1818, p. 327. 

CRISTIE, Cristy, odj. 

“Tbo vthor lordis . f Parliament to haue ane mantill 
of rcide, rychtswa oppinit befoir, and lynit with silk, 
or furrit with cristy j^vny grecc or purray, togidder with 
an hudo of the sainiii claith, fumt as said is.” Acts 
Ja. II. 1456, c. 52, Edit. 15t)(). Cristie, Skene. 

This seems to signify crisp, curled ; Belg. krocs, 
Su.-G. krusy id. 

CJUV, 5 . Corr. from E. crib, denoting cither 
the rack, or an ox’s stall, Buchan. 

Waes me ! when 1 gao to the cric or faul, 

Nac mair I’ll hear his rood’s barmonioiis «oun’. 

Tarras's Poems , p. 115. 


CKO, Ckoy, s. The coin])ensation or satisfac- 
tion made for the slaughter of any man, ac- 
cording to his rank. 

“Qulien ano rydand viion horse, passes throw the 
townc, and with hia horse feit strainpcs to the earth 
ane man gangand before him, swa that thereby he de- 
ccisses ; he quha rydand commits this fault, or suffers 
that saniino to be done, sail pay Cro and Gaines (assyth- 
mciit) as gif ho had slane him with his awin hand. 
Reg. Maj. B. iv. c. 24. s. 1. • * 

“The Hohiref or Minister of Regalitie, that muiis- 
teris not the law,” viz. on those who have shed blood, 
shall “pay to the King XL pundis and the croy to the 
narrest of the kin of the slaine man.” Acts Ja. I. 
1426, c. 104, Edit. 1566. 

The “Cro of ano Erie of Scotland is seven tymes 
t wen tie kye, or for ilk kow, thrie pieces of gold Ora ; 

of ane Earles sonne, or of ane Thane, is ane hundreth 

kye;— of the soime of ano Thane,— thiie-score sax 
kyo ; — of ane husbandman — saxtene kye.” Reg. Maj. 

B. iv. c. .36. , . , . . . 

To this day the term is us^d m some factories, where 
the workmen are in some degree bound for each other. 
As from their poverty, money is often advanced before 
the work be finished ; if any one of the workmen run 
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off in arrears to his master, the rest are bound to finish 
the work, which is called making up hia crb^ S. 

Gaol, cro signifying cows, and croo a sheep-fold or 
cow-pen, Dr. M ‘Pherson supposes that this word may 
thus have had its origin ; as denoting that the man- 
slayer was to make reparation in cattle taken out of 
his pen or fold ; Crit. Dies. xiii. It might, however, 
originate from Ir. cr6, death. 

Ware seems to have viewed this term as peculiar to 
the Albanian Scots, or the Celts of Scotland ; Antiq. 
p. 71. Eric was the synon. word among the Irish ; as 
Wergelt in A.-S. 

To CROAGII, (gutt.) V. a. To strangle with 
a rope, Fifes. 

Teut. Jcroegh-erif jugulare. 

To CROCE, V. a. To go across. 

“The gencrall may dismiss suche regimentis — to go 
home be the neirest way to tliair owno shy res, quhen 
they croce Tweid.” Acta Cha. 1. Ed. 1814, V. 370. 

CROCE, Croys, s . One of the sails in a ship. 

Heis hie the rroce, (ho bad) al mak thaim boiin, 

Aiul fessyn bonettia beneth the mano sale doun. 

Doug. Virgil^ 166. 11. 

And now the wynd Vdawis wele to sale away, 

The nmryneris glaid layis schippia vuder croys. 

Ibid. lU. 20. 

Sw. kryss'topp^ the mizen-top, hryss-segely the mizen- 
topsail. Kryss has the sense of cruXy cross. 

CROCHE, Ckochert. V. Haobut. 
CROOIIIT. 

The King crochit with crown, cmnly and cleir, 

Tuke him up by the hand 
With aue fair sembland. 

Oawan and Ool., Iv. 22. 

Mr. Pink, renders this covered; and it is evidently 
tlio meaning, as appears from at, 28. 

The King, cumly with kith, wes crochit with croune. 

But I have met with no similar word, used in this 
aenae, 

CROCK, 8, A ewe that has given over bear- 
ing, S. 

ITie captain’s gear was all new bought — 

Wi’ cash his hogs, ami crocks, had brought. 

And ewc-niilk cheese be.sides. 

Lintoufi Green, p. 13. V. Crok. 

Also written crok, x>l., crokkis, crokkys, S, 

Crokkis are thus defined, Gl. Compl. ; — 

“Sheep which are two old for breeders, and which 
are separated from the flock to be fattened about the 
time that their teeth begin to fail : hence tho adj. crok- 
kan, applied to a sheep at this period.” 

Sum, that war ryatus as rammis, 

Ar now maid tame lyk ouy lamrnis, 

And settin doun lyk saryo crokkis. 
s, Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 99. 

Crock Ewe, an old ewe that has given over 
bearing, S. ; the same with Crok^ q. v. 

“I wad rather seek my fortune wi’ a craped brow 
an’ a bent pistol tlian grope for my subsistence among 
crock ewes and gimmer pets.” Blackw. Mag., Mar. 
1820, p. 159. 

CROCKATS, 8. pL To put outy or set up 
one’s crockatSy a phrase applied to a young 
person, or to one who is an inferior, when 
shewing ill-humour, or giving an indiscreet 


answer ; as, Is tou gaun ix) set up thy 
crockata to me Renfr. c 

The term might be originally applied to small 
stunted or crooked horns. It is probably the same 
with O. E. **croche.s, the little buas that grow about 
the top of a deer’s or hart’s horns Phillips, The or- 
namental knobs on turrets or minarets, in a building 
after the Gothic order, are denominated crockats, 

CROCKIE, 8. A low stool for children, 
Ang. ; synon. with Creepy. 

CROCKONITION, a. Destruction. A term 
applied to any thing bruised all to pieces, so 
as to be rendered quite useless, Buchan. 
Perhaps formed from Teut. kruyk, an earthen vessel. 

CROFTER, 8. V. Crafter. 

CROFTING, 8. 1. The state of being 

successively cropped, S. 

“By turning this croft-land into grass, the labour 
and manure that has yearly been bestowed upon it, 
may be employed in improving and enriching the other 
third part, and bringing it into crqfting.** Maxwell’s 
Sel. Trans., j). 12. 

2. Transferred to the land Itself which is 
cropped in this way. 

“The lands are generally divided into Crofting and 
Outficld-land. — The Crofting consisteth of four breaks. 
— They shall dung no part of their former Crofting, 
till these four new breaks ore brought in.” Ibid. p. 
213, 216. 

CROFT-LAND, a. The land of superior 
Quality, which, according to the old mode of 
farming, was still cropped, S. 

“ Lime and manure were unknown, except on a few 
acres of what is called croft-land, which was never out 
of croj).’* P. Tinwald, Dumfr. Statist. Acc., i. 181. 
This land was usually dunged the fourth year. 

“ The method of using it [the croft-land] hitherto 
has been, to sow it first with bear, and then two years 
with oats, then with peas, and then the bear again : at 
which time only it gets dung,” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., 
p. 9. 

CROGAN, Croo, Crok, s. A term used 
in the West Highlands, to denote a bowl^ 
or vessel of a similar shape, for holding milk, 

“ Do you not remember now, Hugh, how I gave you 
a kaper, and a crogan of milk ?” Clan Albin, j. 211. 

“1 warrant she will get good colour, after drinking 
crogans, and breathing the air of tho Bein'' Saxon 
and Gael, iv. 43. 

The tenn, as far as I can loam, is unknown in the 
Gaol, of Perthshire. There crog is a vulgar term for a 
man’s paw, and crogan signifies paws. Crog is used for 
paw in vulgar S. ; as, PUno gi'e you a bit in your crog, 
or crogs. It is evident that crogan is allied to Gael. 
croc, which denotes an earthen vessel. But it more 
closely resembles C. B. crochan, “a boiler, a pot;” 
Owen. That this properly denotes an earthen vessel, 
appears from its cognate, crochen-u, * * to make pottery ; ” 
id. This term has been common to Celts and Goths ; 
as appears from A.-S. crocca, and crog, Alem. cruch, 
Su.-G. kruga, Isl. krucka, Dan. krukke, Teut. kruyeke. 
Germ, krug, Fr. cruch^ all signifying vas fictile, B. 
crockery, Wacht^r thinks that they may all be traced 
to croi, clay, latum, argilla ; adding that a vestige of 
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this obsolete word is to fife found in Du Cange, vo. Cro, 
SMise 2. He refers to Ingulphus, who has indeed said 
tllat Croyland signifies “ coarse and miiy land,” crudain 
terrani et coenosam, p. 853 ; but as the foim of tlio 
name reQ^uiros an A.-S. ori^n, there is no evidence tliat 
in this language croi signified clay, for no other word 
appears, beside those mentioned above, with their cog- 
nates, which all respect clay in its baked state, as 

^ crochwaere, now crocktry-ware, Du Cange has here 

quoted cro/a, as having the same signification, from the 
First Statutes of our Robert I. c. 12. liut there cannot 
be a doubt that the term is c(j[ui valent to S. criiivo^ as it 
is indeed connected with other words which define its 
signification ; Croias vel piscaris, seu stagna, &c. Ir. 
and Gael, criadh, is the only similar word that denotes 
clay in its natural state. 

Tp CROICHLE, Croighle, (gutt.) To have 
a short dry cough, Upp. Lanarks., Renfrew's. 

Is Muirland fat or fair wi' a' his gear ? 

Auld croighlin! wight, to hide the ills o’ age, 

Ho capers like a monkey on a stage ; 

An| cracks, and sings, and giggles sae light and ki.tle, 
Wi’s auld beard slaver’d wi tobacco spittle. 

TannahilV a J^oenu^ p. 13, 14, 

Croighle, Craiohi.e, s. A slight, or short 
dry cough, Renfr. 

I'm just now at my prime. 

I'm just now five and thretty come the time ! 

Ho, ho, ho, ho, ( cwglis) I pity them wha’ro auld I 
Yestreen I catch’d a woo bit croighl o' cauld. 

Ibid. p. 19. 

Belg. kru<'hg-en, to groan, might seem allied. But 
I apprehend that the S. term is radically the same 
with Isl. hrygla^ excrementum, screatus e pectore, G. 
Andr., p, 12*2. The root seems to be hraek-ia^ spuere, 
exspuere, soreare; whence hrake, sputum; ibid., p. 1*20. 
The Isl. writer remarks the affinity to Heb. ppn, rakak 
exspuii, and P' 1 , ral% sputum. I need scarcely observe 
that h and k in Isl. are commonly interchanges! ; and 
that, in the cognate dialects, what is orignnally the 
same word often appears without either of these let- 
ters. Thus rarkl-a, signifios to hawk, screare ; 

rokl-af iinj>edire, ct cum stridoro anhelaro j GcriA. 
rokcl-iif Tent, rochel’cn^ ruchcl-on, rauca voce tussirc, 
&c. A.-S. to hawk, to spit, to reach ; Som- 

ner. Su.-G. kraek-as also signifies screare, and Germ. 
krochz-en; Fr. cr<u\h-er, to spit, to spit out. It 
deserves observation that A.-S. hracdy denotes both a 
cough, and the throat, the jaws. C.B. cry^/, hoarse, 
crygleis-iaiVf to scream or screech. 

OROICHLIES, s, pL A disease affecting 
the cattle on the coast of Moray, and 
described by the reporter as peculiar to that 
district. 

** The oply name by which it is any where known is 
tlie Croichlyn . — At first one apprehends a dislocation, 
or other cause of lameness, in the hip-joint. While 
attending to that, the other leg is discovered to be in 
the same state, and in a short time the lameness 
appears in all the legs.” Agr. Surv. Nairn and 
Moray, p. 316. 

Isl. krial-a^ parum se movere. Kreik-a signifies, 
lenti progredi ; which G. Andr. derives from Icryk-r^ 
the thigh. But croighle is more probably a dimin. 
from Su.-G. kroek-a^ curvare, as denoting the lame 
state of the animal. 

CROIL, Croyl, 3. A crooked person, a 
dwarf. 

Of this mismode moidewort mischief they nmit 
The crooked camshoch Croyl, unchristen, they curse. 

Polwartf WatsonU CoU.j iii. 13. 


Mean’s thy silly mind, 

Thy wit’s a croil^ thy judgment blind, 

And love worth nought ava. 

Itainaay's Poems^ il. 453. 

Oryle, expl. by Sihb. dioar/f is undoubtedly the same 
word. It is used to denote a child that is able to 8{)eak 
before it can walk. Border ; which suggests the idea 
of its being dwarfish or ricketty. “ .d creil, a short, 
stubbed, dw'arfisli man Northumb. Ray. 

Scroyk is used as a term of contempt by Ben Jonson ; 
but whether originally the same, is uncertain. 

— “I scorn it, I, so do I, to bo a consort for every 
hum-drum, hang ’hem scroyles. there’s nothing in ’hem, 
i’ the world.” Works, i. 6. 

Shakespeare also uses it; — 

— 'riieae scroyUs of Angiers flout you, kings. 

King John, 

Stoevens derives it from Fr. escrouelles, i.e., scabby, 
scrophuloiis fellows. 

Kilian gives ki'id as a word used in Holland in the 
same sense; j^arvulus pumilus ; whence kridken^ a 
dw'pfish hen. It seems radically allied to Tout, kroly 
which denotes what is contracted. 

CROINTER, 8, One of the names given, on 
the Frith of Forth, to the Grey Gurnard. 

*‘Trigla (turnardudy Grey Gurnard; CrooneVy or 
C t'oinie.r Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 14. 

CROIPIN, pa. Crept. V. Crupi'en. 

“Wc — niaist faithfullio promittis to yow to consent, 
— nocht only to the tramping down of idolatrio,— hot 
also to the cutting aw'ay of the apperand occasioun 
thairof, croJpin in the kirk onyways, be warldly wfickit 
men, bo the spirit of avarice, ambitioun, or carnal 
afi’cctioun.” N. Winyet’s Quest. Keith, App. p. 252. 

To CROISE, i\ a. To brand with a mark 
of the cross, Ettr. For. 

The most ancient mode of marking shoep, after the 
introduction of Christianity, may have been to impress 
the figure of the cross. Fr. crow-< r, to mark with a 
cross. 

To CROISE, V, n. To gossip, to talk a great 
deal about little, to magnify trifles. This 
word is much used, S. B. It is often applied 
to those, who, in religious matters, are sup- 
posed to have more sound than solidity, who • 
make much ado about things that are in- 
different, or magnify those which are com- 
paratively of less moment. 

I have sometimes thought that this word might ori- 
ginate from the crusades, especially after they came 
into disrepute ; Fr. crois-ccy to go a crusading. Those 
who manifested a whimsical or extravagant zeal might 
hence lio said to croiae. Britton uses croysea in the 
sense of pilgHmSy probably because they wore the sign 
of the cross on their uiipor garments. V. Cowkl, in 
VO. R. Bninnc lias croised to denote taking on the 
cross, or assuming this badge ; p. 226. 

IVhati Lowys herd of that 
Himself the lii-st was croised on his flesh. 

In Angus it is pronounced croise; in the northern 
counties, as Moray, crose. 

The term, according to the latter orthography, is 
thus defined; “To whine in sympathy with any 
person in pain or in distress.” Gl. Surv. Naim. In 
this sense, it is nearly allied to Su.-G. knts-a, 

Su.-G, kriMy however, is nearly allied as to the 
general moaning. Literally it signifies curled ; it is 
used metaph., as denoting language employed to set 
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off any thing, or with a deai^ to deceive j whence 
krus-a, to use a feigned discretion in language. Krus^ 
metaj^horice ita dicun tur verliorum calamistri, et ad 
decipiendum compositae sermonis veneres : unde krusa^ 
ficta in verbis civilitate uti ; Ihre. Hence, 

Ckozie, adj. Fawning, wheedling, Buchan ; 
phrasing^ synon. 

CROISHTARICH, 5 . The fire-cross, or signal 
of war. 

‘ ‘ The moment the alarm was given that danger was • 
apprehended, a stake of wood, the one end dipped in 
blood, (the blood of any animal,) and the other burnt, 
as an emblem of fire and sword, was put into the 
hands of the person nearest to where the alarm was 
given, who inuncdiately ran with all speed, and gave 
it to his nearest neighbour, whether man or woman ; 
tliat person ran to the next village or cottage, (for 
measures had previously been so concerted, that every 
one knew his route), and so on, till they went through 
the whole country ; upon which every man instantly 
laid hold of his arms, &c, and repaired to Car-na- 
t’liinihne, where they met their leaders also in arms, 
and ready to give the necessary orders. The stake of 
wood was named Croiahtarich P. Crathy and Brae- 
mar, Aberd. Statist. Acc., xiv. .'152. 

There is so striking a resemblance between this cus- 
tom and that of the ancient Goths, that it seems highly 
probable that it w’aa introduced into the Highlands of 
Scotland by the Norwegians or Danes, when they had 
possession of the Western Islands, and had many 
places of strength on the coast. 

The budkafle of the Swedes, (from bud^ hod, a 
messenger; and kafle a rod), was burnt at the one end, 
and had a rope fastened to the other. The meaning of 
these 8yml>ola is explained by Olaus Magnus. “As 
often,” he says, “as enemies ap^iear on the coasts of 
the northern Kingdoms, by the order of the prefects of 
the provinces, in the convention, and with the consent 
of tlio elders, a rod, three palms in length, is, in their 
sight, committed to a young man of great agility, that 
he may carry it to the particular village pointed out 
in the edict, requiring that in three, four, or eight 
days, one, two, or three, or all who are able to bear 
arms in it, ajqiear at a certain place, — under the 
penalty of having their houses bunit, and of being 
themselves hanged; (the burnt part of the rod signify- 
ing the one, ana the rope tied to it the other). At the 
same instant, one or more messengers are dispatched 
from one village to another, to shew what is to lie 
done in the place appointed. Thus, in a very short 
time an irmumerablc multitude, with anus and pro- 
visions, is gathered together.” Hist. lib. vii. c. 8. 

This rod was also <lenomimitcd in Isl. heraiir, and in 
Su.-G. hwrorr, i.c. literally, “the arrow of the army.” 
I'd- an arrow was originally used for this puniose. V. 
AAiRviior.s. The Icelanders had still another name 
for it. This was Lfdungafml, from ledurig or laditug, 
eductio exercitus, and bod, nuntius. V. Fyre Croce. 

Shaw writes Crointara, perhaps from croia, a cross, 
and tfiTo, a multitude. 

CRDK, 8 . A dwarf, Ang. droich, synon. 

Su.-G. krafh, reptile, et per metaphoram anima quod- 
vis fxiyuum, Ihre. But it seems to have a nearer af- 
finity to Isl. krarke, kroge, foetulus, tener puellus vcl 
pullus ; G. Andr., p. 151. 

CROK, s. V. Crock. 

To CROK, V. n. “ To suffer decay from age.” 
Sibb. 

He conjectures that this v. may lie formed from the 
last 6., or from Teut. krok-cn, curvare. 


CROKONITION, s. ‘Destruction, Aberd. 

Fancy might suppose that this had been originaRy a 
Fr. phrase from croqu-er, to crack, to crash ; q. cro(pi6 
au nesfrun, crashed to nothing, reduced to atoms. V. 
Crockonition. 

CRONACH. V. CoRANioH. 

CRONACHIE, s. A nursery designation for 
the little finger, Ang. V. Crant-wany 
and PiKLIE-WINKIE. 

CRONACIIIN, part. pr. Gossiping in a 
tattling sort of way, S. B. 

This word seems allied to E. crony, an old acquain- 
tance ; generally used in S. to denote one who is some- 
what in the gossiping style ; or coir, from Coranich, q. v. 

CRONDE, «. 

The cTonde, and the monycordes, the gythornis gay. 

Uoulate, iii. 10. 

Ibis seems to lie croxidc in MS. ; C, B. cinvth, Gael. 
emit. 

Croioil is used in E. for fiddle. But they are differ- 
ent instruments. 

**Cnnt is the name of a stringed instniment used of 
old in Scotland and Ireland, which was the same with 
the Welch em'dd or erwth. For a long time past it has 
Ijcen confined to North Wales. — The Rev. Mr. Evans 
gives the following account of it. Ex sex chordia fel- 
inis constat, nee codem modo quo violin uvi modulatur, 
quamvis a figura baud multuin abludat.” Report 
Comm. Highland Soc., Apj). p. 2G8, 

To CRONE, V, n. To use many words in a 
wheedling sort of way, Buchan ; synon. 
Phrase. 

CRONY, 8. A potatoc, Dumfr. It seems to 
be a cant term. Hence crony-liilh a potatoe- 
field. 

CROC, 5. 1. A hovel. 

I nuiy sit in my wee croo house, 

At the rock and the reel to toil fu’ dreary, &c. ^ 

Jacobite Relics, I, ‘45. 

2. A stye, S. B,; C. B. craw, and Armor, crou, 
denote a stye ; Hara, Boxhorn. V. Crufe. 

CROOBACKS, 8. pi, A sort of panniers 
borne by horses, and used in mountainous 
districts, for carrying home corn, peats, &c. 
They are connected to the car^saddle by 
widdies ; Sutherl., Perths. 

This is undoubtedly the same imiilement which is 
also called Cmhan, q. v. 8haw renders E. pannier by 
Gael, diahhan. But perhaps we ought rather to trace 
this term to the Norse. Isl. koerf, a l>a8ket, a hamper; 
Dan. knrv, id. These are evidently allied to Lat. 
corh-xs, which exactly corresponds in signification. 

To CROODLE, Croudee, v. n. 1. To coo, 
Renfrews. 

Far ben thy dark green plantin’s shade, 

The cushat croodles am’rously ; 

The mavis, down thy bughted glade, 

Gars echo ring frae ev’ry tree. 

TannahilVs Poems, p. 159. 
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2. To purr, as a cat, ftid. 

• An’ while Deborah mools some crumbs, 

Aultl baudrons sita an’ croodlin' tlirums : 

In short, the twa soon grew sae pack, 

Chuck roosted upon pussie’s back. 

Uiid^ p. 47. I 

3. To hum a song, to sing with a low voice, 

• Ayi-s 

Croodling to a body’s sell 
Does woel aneuch. 

Hums. 

This is evidently a dimin. from the v. Crouds to coo, 
pronounced crood. 

To CROOK, V. a. To bend. This term is 
used in various forms unknown in E. 

To Crook a finger, to make an exertion of 
the slightest kind ; as, lie didna crook a 
finger in the business he did not give me 
the least assistance, S. 

To Crook a hough. 1. To sit do™, to be 
seated, S. 

“I’ll sooner see voii an’ her, an’ that little limb, a’ 
hung up by the links o’ the neck, than ony o’ yc sail 
cTooX a hotajh or break bread wi’ me.” Brownie of 
Bodabeck, ii. 125. 

2. To bend the knee-joint in order to motion, S. 

“ I have often wondered — how any that ever knew 
what it waa to bow a knee in earnest to pray, durst 
crook a homjh to fyke and fling at pipers’ and fidlers’ 
springs.” Walkers Passages, p. 60. 

To Crook the elbow ; as, She crooks her 
elbow j a phrase used of a woman who uses 
too much freedom with the bottle, q. bend- 
ing her elbow in reaching the drink to her 
mouth, S. 

To Crook one^s Mou’. 1. To bring the lips 
together, so as to be able to articulate, S. 

"Wi’ the cauld 

Sa davert be, — he eou'd na crook hw viou’. 

The (JImist, p. 3. 

2. To disfigure the face as one docs who is 
about to cry. It is often said to a child ; 

Yo necclna begin to crook your 7nou\ for 
ye’ve nae cause for’t,” S. 

3. To manifest anger or displeasure by a dis- 
tortion of the mouth, S. 

0 kend my minny I W(!re wi’ you, 

Illfardly wad she crook her mou\ 

Gabcrlunyie Man^ Herd's Coll.^ ii. 51, 

4. Used as expressive of scorn, S. 

When a lad wi’ hinging eie, 

But mints to woo, 

They, scornfii’, toss their head ajec, 

And crook their imu\ 

Maynds GUisgow^ p. 31. 

Tlio’ at me she crooks her 

I caiina think she looks sae ill on you. 

Donald and Flora^ p. 21. 


CROOK, CuuKE, Cruck, s. ** The iron 
chain with its appropriate hooks, by which 
the vessels for cooking are hung over the 
fire,” S. Gl. Surv. Nairn. 

“As black’s the crool*,” a phrase applied to any 
thing that is very black, S. 

“They wore a’ glistening wi’ gowd and silver — 
they’re now as black as the crook.” Bride of Lammor- 
moor, iii. 114. 

The hook at tho end of tho chain is called the Oib^ S. 
“The clips is linked upon a hook at the end of a 
chain, called tho erouk^ which is attached to an iron 
rod, or wooden beam, called tho Uantkdvce.” Penne- 
cuik’s Dcscr. Twoedd., Note, p. 85. 

“ When a child was baptised privately, it was, not 
long since, customary to put the child upon a clean 
basket, having a cloth previously spread over it, with 
bread and cheese i)ut into the cloth ; and thus to move 
the basket three times successively round tho iron 
crooks which hangs over tJie fire, from the roof of the 
house, for the purpose of supporting the pots when 
water is hoiled, or victuals are prepared. This might 
be anciently intended to counteract the malignant arts, 
which witches and evil 8j)irits were imagined to prac-' 
tise against new-born infants.” P. Logierait, 8tat. 
Acc., V. 83. 

Sii.-G. krok, Isl. krok'i\ Dan. h'o(jy uncus, ilncimis, 
a hook. [P. crocy a hook.] 

Crook-studie, s. a cross beam in a cliimncy 
from whicli the crook is suspended, Roxb. ; 
synon. liannel-tree ; q. that which keeps the 
crook steady. 

Crook-tree, s, A beam of wood, or bar of 
iron, which runs across the chimney of a 
cottage, on which the crook is Imng, Roxb.; 
synon. Ci'ook-studyy ibid, liunnel-tree. 

To CROOK, V, n. To halt in walking, to go 
lame, S. 

“Wc halt and crook, ever since wo fell.” Ruthcr- 
fonl’s Lett., P. I. Kp. 61. 

“It is ill crookinj before cripples.” Ramsay’s 8. 
Prov., p. 45. 

8w. krok’ia, id. 

Crook, s, A halt, S. 

“If ye mind to walk to heaven, without a cramp or 
a crook, I fear ye must go your alone.” Rutherford’s 
Lett., P. II. Ep. 2, V. Crickis, 

CROOKED MOUTH, the name given to a 
species of Flounder, Buclian. 

‘ Pleiironectoa Tuberculatus, Crooked Mouth,” Ar* 

I buthnot’s Peterhead, p. 18. 

CROOKIE, s, A low designation for a six- 
pence, Lanarks.; obviously from its having 
been usually crooked before the introduction 
of tlie new coinage. 

CROOKS, 8. pi 1. The windings of a river. 
V. Chlikis. 

[2. Cracks, clefts, ledges. 

Of the crag, that wes hye and schore. 

Clam in tho crooJees foroulh thairu ay. 

Barbu ar, x. 002 and (?05, Hart* 8 Ed. 
P>idently, another form of ci'ykis, V. Skeat’e Ed.] 
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CROOKS AND BANDS, the hooks and staples 
used for hinges, S. The crook is the iron 
hook fixed in stone or in a wooden door-post 
on which the hand turns. 

Su.-G. hole, quicquid adunciim vel incurviiin est ; 
Belg. h'ook, Fr. cror^ id. C. B. erweea^ curviis, inciirvns. 

CROOKSADDLE, s, A saddle for support- 
ing panniers, S. B. 

“Creels and crook-saddles are entirely in disuse.” 
P, Alford, Aherd. Statist. Acc., xv. 462. 

“ Horse-loads are for the most part carried in small 
creels, one on each side of the horse, and fixed by a 
rope to the crook-saildle. ” P. Stornoway, Lewis, Stat- 
ist. Acc., xix. 248. 

“Cadgers arc aye cracking of crook-mddles,'* Fer- 
guson’s S. Prov. p. 9. 

It is prolmbly denominated from its curved form ; 
as Sn.-Gr. klc/ signifies paiiniers, and klcfaadLlel^ a pack- 
saddle, from klj^wa^ to cleave. 

CROOKSTONE DOLLAR, the vulgar de- 
signation of a large silver coin struck by Q. 
Mary of S. V. Sl^ky Ryall. 

To CROON, V. n. To emit a murmuring 
sound. V. Croyn. 

CROONER, CuOWNER, Cuointek, h. Ac- 
cording to some, the Grey Gurnard, a fish, 
S. Lotli. Trigla Gurnardus, Linn. It re- 
ceives this name from the criming or Groyning 
noise it makes after being taken. It is also 
vulgarly called the Captain^ 

“It is no sooner landed on l>oard, than it begins to 
utter a croaking, plaintive noise, something like that 
of an angry person.” Barry’s Orkn., p. 287. 

But, from its character, it appears rather to l>e the 
Trigla Lyra. It indeed seems to be called Lynty and 
also the Flptry E., for the same reason that with us it 
is denominated the Cniner. V. Penn., p, 234. 

Lyra, (mibusdain the CrowmTy aliis ex nostratibiis 
the Sea-Hai: quae appellatio quoqiic ( iSca-Utn) Ger- 
rnanis comiminis est, referente Tuimero. Scot., p. 24. 
More properly, Crooner ; Fife, p. 127. V. CiiuYX. 

To CROOP, V. n. To croak. V. Group. 

To CROOT, V. n. To make a croaking noise. 
V. Crout. 

CROOT, s. A puny, feeble child ; A iceary 
crooty Loth. The youngest bird of a brood. 
“The croot of the clcckin,” S.; the smallest 
pig in a litter, Border; pron. as Gr. v. 
8ynon. Wrig, 

According to Bullet, Arm. crot is a little child, petit 
enfant. More probably, however, this is merely a 
metaph. use of (frote, q. v. 

Isl. krotay effoctum animal decrepitae actatis. V. 
Crat, which seems nearly allied. 

Crootle.s, «. pi, A diminutive from Croot, 
given as a nickname to one who is small and 
ill-proportioned, lioxb. 


Crootlie, adj. Having very short legs, and 
such as are not in proportion to the b6dy, 
ibid. 

This might appear allied to C. B. cnoty “a round 
dumi)y fellow ; ” Owen. 

CROOZUMIT, 8, 1. A diminutive or puny 
person, Ayrs. 

2. One worn down with age, ibid. 

3. One living solitarily, or a sort of hermit, 
ibid. 

In the first and second senses, it might seem allied 
to Teut. kroes-niy kruys-ciiy eviapare, q. drawn together, 
shrunk up. In the third, rather q. kruya-ermiiey a 
hermit attached to the o'oaa. 

To CROP the Causey, to walk boldly in the 
street ; literally, to keep the uppermost part 
(S. synon. the crown) of the causey. 

“All the covenanters now proudly the causey, 
glad at the incoming of this army.” Spalding, i. 176. 

“The one faction cropped the caust'^f courageously, 
disdainfully; the other faction was 
forced to walk humbly.” Ibid., ii. 183. 

Sometimes the v, is used by itself. “Montrose — 
syne goes to his council of war, not to committee 
courts, treacherously eroppiny within his huid.” Ibid., 
ii. 274. V. Crap. 

To CROP outy V, n. To appear through the 
surface of the ground; applied to minerals, S. 

“In many places, — immense quantities [of ironstone] 
may be ol)served cro]>pin<j out on the banks of those 
streA.ms.” Wilson’s Agr. Sur. Renfr., p. 25. 

“The first or uppermost of these scams crops out 
nearest the sea, and the rest follow it towards the land 
at regular distances.” F, Stevenston, Stat. Acc., vii, 
12; i.e. appears at the crop or surface. 

CROP of WHEY, the thick part of whey; 
q. what goes to the crop or top, Dumfr. 

“ Beiw^een the knees of this upland worthy was 
placed a wooden lx)wl, full to the brim, of that deli- 
cious beverage called crop of wheijy and the communi- 
cation between the vessel and his lips was preserved 
by the constant travel of a horn spoon.” Blackw. 
Mag,, Jan. 1821, p. 399. 

CROP AND ROOT, a proverbial phrase signi- 
fying entirely, completely. 

— “Therefore they conclude to go on upon a course, 
and swee]) off the bishops of l>oth kingdoms crop and 
rooty and for that effect to make the Scots be^in the 
play against established laws,” &c. Spalding, i. 100; 
q. both the top of the tree and root. V. (Jrap and 
Root. 

To GROPE. V. CKOur. 

CROPEN, joar<, joa. Crept. V. Chuppen. 

“Then must I explains my minde, what masse it is 
that I intend to impugn, and have called idolatrie, not 
the blessed institution of the Lorde Jesus,' — but that 
which is cro2)en in, into the kirk visible, without all 
apijrobation of the wordo of God.” Reasoning, Cros- 
ragiiell and J. Knox, C. ii. a. V, Cruppkn, 

To CROSE, V. n. To whine. V. Croise, v. 
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CROSPUNK, 8. The name given in some of 
tke Western Islands to the Molucca bean 
which is drifted to their shores. 

“For curing the Diarrhea and Dysenteria, they take 
small quantities of the kernel of the black Molucca 
beans, call’d by them Crospunk; and this being ground, 
and drunk in boil’d milk, is by daity experience found 
, to be very effectual.” Martin’s Western Islands, p. 
11 , 12 . 

This would seem literally to signify in Gael, the 
;mint of the cross, from crow, crux, and pwiCf punctum. 
The term, perhaps, has some superstitious reference 
attached to it. 

CROSS-BRATH’D, part. adj. Braided 
across. 

Upo’ thoir spindles near the tap, 

They biggit ay a bulgy knap 
O’ thread, cross-brath'd^ firm to defend 
The rest frae rcav’liiig o’er the end. 

Piper of Peebles^ p. 6. 
Tent. hreyd'Cn^ contoxere, noctere. 

CROSS-FISH, 5. The name given to the 
star-fish, Shetl. 

“ Asterias, Star-fish, Cro83-Jkht** Edmonstone’a Zctl. I 
ii. 320. 

NorW. ** Kors-Jiskt or /Torfl-trold, the Stella Marina, 
star-fish, or sea-star.” Fontoppidan, P. ii. p. 179. 

To CROSS-NOOK, a. 1. To check, to 
restrain, Aberd. 

2. To get out of the way. Used as a sort of 
imprecation. 

Como in ! come in ! my cauldrife lown ; — 

Cross^nooh ye, bairns, on’ let him in 
Afore the fire. W, Beattie's Tales ^ p. 4. 

CROSS-PUXS, s.pl, 

“False heretick, thou sayst it is not leisome to 
kirkiiion to take their tithes, offerings, and Cross-Puts.*^ 
Pitscottie, Ed. 17*28, p. 151. 

Ill Ed. 1814, Croce presenf is ; which has moat iiro- 
hably been the word in the MS. from which Ed. 1728 
was printed, only perhaps contracted, as puts. V. 
CoRFS-PRESEJ^T. 

CROTAL, Crottle, s. An ancient name 
in S. for Lichen omphalodes, now called 
Cudbear, Lightf. p. 818. Gael, crotal, 
and crotan ; Shaw, 

“Pamnelia omphalodes is much used by the Scot- 
tish Highlanders, under the name of crotal, for dyeing 
a reddimi-brown. In the north and west of Scotland 
these lichens are sometimes promiscuously called 
croUlts.** Edin. Encycl,, xii. vo. Lichen, v. 739. 

Perhaps we ought to trace Crotal to C. B. crot-iauxo, 
to grow or cover over, or crawd, what grows over, a 
coat, or surface, from craw, a covering. 

Crgttlie, adj. Covered with lichen, S. O. 

No more the inaidcns meet o\ir sight, 

Who, till the rocks around them rung, 

Gregor na Rura sweetly sung ; 

Or Moray's mournful ditty chimed. 

As o’er the crottlie crags they climb’d. 

To see his funeral dress complete, 

And roll him in his winding sheet. 

TrUin's Mountain Muse, p. 65, V. Crotal. 

CROTE, 8, The smallest particle. 

Gyve evyr I thowcht for to do sua, 

I pra God, hyne I newyre ga ; 


Bot at this ilk pes of bred 
Here at yhoure bonl be 
And of it nevyr a erote, 

Quhill I be wyrryd, owre-pas my throt. 

Wyniown, vii, 4. 83. 

Sw. hrut, powder ; also, gunpowder ; Dan, kriul, id. 
Belg. bus-kruydt, gunj>owder. 

CROTESCQUE, 8, Grotesque painting. 

“Item, twa paintit broddis the ano of the muses and 
the uthcr of croteseque or conceptis.” Inventories, A. 
1561, p. 130. 

Fr. croteaqup, “rudo countrey painting — wherein 
many things are confusedly represented Cotgr. 

CROTTIL, s, A small fragment of any hard 
body, such as coal, stone, &c. ; as, Lay on 
twa-three crottils on the fire ; Renfr. 

O. Fr. crouteille signifies a kind of cake. The ori- 
ginal term may bo Fr. crotte, Flandr. krotte, a clot of 
dirt adhering to one’s garments. But it is more pro- 
bably the same with O.E. crotflss, “among hunters, the 
ordure or Uung of a hare ; ” Phillips. This is docluced 
by Skinner from Fr. erotics, the dnng of sheep, goats, 
&c. 

CROUCIIIE, 8, One that is huncli-backcd, S. 

Crouchie, adj. Having a hunch on' tlie 
back, S. 

Ho fjwoor ’twas hilchin Joan M‘Craw, 

Or crouchie Merran Humplne. 

Burns, ill 134. 

Perhaps it is immediately formed from Fr, crochu, 
hooked, crooked. 

Su.-O. krok, Belg. kmoh, Fr. croc, C. B. ci'wcca, cur- 
vus, incurvus ; Su.-G. krok-rygyot, cujus dorsum in- 
curvum est ; krok-a, curvare. ^ 

To CROUD, Ckowde, v.n. 1. To coo as a 
dove. 

The kowschot croudis and pykkis on the ryae. 

Doug. Virgil, 403. 2‘2. Crowde, Ibid, 404. 29. 
The cushet crouds, tlio corbio crys. 

Cherric and Sloe, st. 2. 

2, We use it S. for the noise of frogs,” Rudd. 
Gl. Addend. 

3. Metaph. to groan, to complain. 

‘^They are a groning generation, turtles crotufmp with 
sighes and grouos which their tongues cannot expresse. ” 
Z. Boyd’s Last Battell, p. 299. 

V. Grout, which is evidently the same word. C. B. 
gridhuan, gemere ; Belg. kryt-tn, to cry ; Germ, krtide, 
mourning, whence krem-en, plangore. Dicitur tantuin 
de gemitu ; Wachter. 

CROUDE, s. An instrument of music for- 
merly used in S. V. Cronde. 

Palsgrave renders '^Cronde, ane instrument,” by Fr. 
rohecq, [r. rebecq,] ; B. iii. F. 28. 

Mr. Beaufordhas the following observations on this 
subject : — 

“ The native [Irish] writers speak of another [instru- 
ment], which they denominate a Crutt or Cruith, with- 
out expressing cither its form or power. The word, in 
the present acceptation of the language, signifies either 
a harp or violin, and seems to be a general name for 
all stringed instruments.” Ledwich^s Antiq. of Ire- 
land, p. 251. 

CROUDS, «. pi. Curds, “ Crouds and ream, 
curds and cream,” S.B. QI. Shirrefs. 

S3 
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This, in its form, resembles the E. v. to crudle, of 
uncertain otymolo^. Skinner deduces it from E. 
croimlf premere. The moat nrobable orimn is Gael. 

which si^mifies curas, gruthach curdled ; 
Macfarlan. Lhuyu gives Ir. kruth in the same sense. 

To CROUP, CuorE, Cuupe, Ckowp, v. n. 
1. To croak, to cry with a hoarse voice ; a 
term applied to crows. 

‘‘The ropeen of therauynis gart the eras, i.e. (crows) 
crape; the huddit crauis cryit varrok, varrok.” 
Comj)l. S., p. 60. 

Ccupand craw, I sail gar crop thy tung. 

Kennedy y Evergreen^ ii. 68. st. 19. 

In time of Spring the water ia warme, 

And crowping frogs like fishes there doth swarme. 

Hudson's Jiulithy p, 31. 

2. To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
effects of a cold, S. 

^ It is also written croop, 

. Ye croopin corbies, black as soot, 

Rair frao the aik a dinaomo rout. 

Tarras's Poems^ p. 44. 

The following anecdote is related of David Ferguson, 
one of our early reformers, minister at Dunfennhne : — 

* ‘ Having met at S^ Andrews, along with other 
ministers of the church, to protest against the inau- 
guration of Patrick Adamson as archbishop of that see, 
one came in and told them that there was a crow croop- 
ing on the church. ‘That’s a bad omen,’ said he, 
shaking his head, ‘for inauguration is from avium gar^ 
ritUy the raven is omuimodo, a black bird, and it cries 
corrupt^ corrupt^ corrupt.'''" How’s Hist., Ap., Dr. 
M‘Crie'8 Life of Knox, ii. 299. 

—Sadly chanjj’d wo see the times, 

Baith hore-awa and ithor climes, 

Sin yon and mo, remote frae dool, 

Did croup and sport in yonder pool. 

A. ^icoti's Poems, p. 46. 

This has been traced to Moes.-G. hrop-jan, clamare ; 
Isl. hrop-a, id. vehementer clamo ; G. Andr, 

Crouping, Crowping, s. The hoarse sound 
made by cranes. 

— Trumpetti.s blast rasyt within the toun 
Sic inanore brute, as tlioclit men hard the soun 
Of crannis crowping fleing in the are. 

Doug. Virgil, 324. 32. 

Croup, «. A fatal disease affecting the throat 
of a child, in consequence of which it 
breathes with a kind of croaking noise, S. ; 
Cynanche trachealis. 

“It is known by various names in different parts 
of Britain. On the East coast of Scotland it is called 
the croup. On the West they call it the eJutek or 
^stuffing. In some parts of England, where I liave 
ol>scrv'ed it, the good women caJl it the rising of the 
lights." Buchan^ Domestic Med., p. 615. It is also 
called the closing. P. Loudon, Ayrs. Statist. Acc., iii. 
107. 

But whatever name may be given in some particular 

1 >lace8, that of croup is generally known through S. 
t seems to originate from the noise made in breauiing. 
V. the V. 

CROUP, 8. “ A berry ; Craw-croopa, crow- 

berries ; A.-S. crop, uva,” Gl. Sibb, V. 

Craw-croops. 


GROUPIE, 8, A raven. Ae croume ’ill no 
pike out anither’s een,” Fife. In 6ther 
counties corbie is generally used. 

From the v, Croop, to croak. 

Croupie-craw, 8. The same with Groupie^ 
Fife. 

CROUS, Crouse, adj. Brisk, lively, bolcf, 
apparently brave, S. 

Anc spak wi wourdis wonder crous, 

“ A done with ane mischance !” 

Pcblis to the Play, st. 10. 

A done, i. e. Have done. 

He’s sae croiLs that he wou’d try 
To be brave Ajax’ malk. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 3. 
“A cock is crouse on his ain midding.” S, Prov, . 
Ferguson, p. 2. 

Mr. Pink, views this as a contr. of courageoiis; Select 
Scot. Bsill., ii. Gl. 

- Sibb. derives it from Fr. courrouc4, angry, fuming, 
chafed. But the sense does not correspond. Belg. 
kroes. Germ, kraus, Su.-G. krus, krusig, all signify crisp, 
curled, frizzled. This may be the origin, as our term 
conveys the idea of a person assuming a great deal of 
sclf-importancc. The primary allusion, indeed, seems 
to be to a cock, who is said to Ixi crouse, when he 
bristles up his feathers, so as to make them appear as 
if curled. Dan. krua-a, adomo, cincinnum ]>aro ; G. 
Andr., p. 155. 

It is often used in colloquial language in this form, 
“An ye kent a’, yc woudna be sae crouse," S. 

It is pron. q. crooss. ^^Crowsc, brisk, lively, jolly. 
As crouse as a new washed louse ; North.” Grose. 

The same Prov, is given in S. in a rhythmical form : — 
Tlierc’s nae thing sae crouse 
As a weel washen louse. 

Crouse, adr;. Boldly, S. ; as in the phrase, 
He cracks very crouse;'^ or, ^^o’er crowfie,” 

S. 

Crousely, adv. With confidence ; often as 
also implying some degree of petulance, S. 

How crousely does he stand I 

His taes turn’d out, on his left haunch his hand. 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 854. 

Crouseness, s. Appearance of self-impor- 
tance, or of courage, S. 

Ajax for a’ his crouseness now, 

Cud na get out his sword. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 24. 

CROUSE, 8. Perhaps crockery. 

“Thair sould bo gevin for the carriage of ane last of 
woU, xviii d. ; and for a last of hydis, in name of car- 
riage, xii d. ; for ane last of crouse, i penny.” Balfour’s 
Pract., p. 86, 

Fr. cruche, id. Teut. kroes, kruyse, Belg. hrooa, Germ. 
kraus, a drinking vessel. 

To GROUT, V. n. 1. To make a croaking, 
murmuring, or rumbling noise, S. ; pro- 
nounced crooU 

And 0, as he rattled and roar’d, 

And OTaen’d, and mutter’d, and crouted. 

And Bessie to tak awa shor’d. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball, , i. 298. 

Expl. “made a^oise like the roaring of cattle when 
they threaten each other ; Gl. But it never, as far as 
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I know, denotes a rdarin^ noise. If applied to cattle, 
it might be as synon. with croyn, crune, 

•The belly is said to croot^ when there is a noise in 
the intestines in consequence of flatulence. 

The Germans have at least a synon. phrase ; Der 
bauch gurretf the belly rumbles. 

2. To COO, as a dove ; also, to emit that sound 
which is made by an infant in its throat, 

* when well pleased, S. 

“The dou croutit hyr sad sang that soundit lyik 
sorrou.” Compl. S., p. 60. V. Croud. 

3. To croak, used concerning frogs, S. 

“Men led with the spirit of Satan, lyers and mur- 
thcrers like their father, — authorised by Antichrist 
his state, and in apociall by the false i^rophet head 
thereof, are sent abroad, as crouting frogges, to bestirro 
themselves.” Forbes on the Revelation, p. 158. 

It deserves to be remarked, that in Su.-G. the frog 
has a denomination whicli would seem to respect its 
croiidhig, crouting^ or croaking noise. This is groda^ 
which Ihre deduces from gro gomiinare, because of its 
reat fecundity. But the Germ, krole^ kroete^ used 
oth for a frog and a toad, corresponds in its reacm- 
bianco to the term expressive of the sound emitted. 

4. Used to express the murmuring of the 
intestines, S. 

Sma cause, said they, had guts to crool^ 

For gantries rair’t wi’ reeinin stout, &c. 

TarTas*8 roema^ p. 133. 

GROVE, 8. A cottage. V. Crufe. 

CROW-BERRY, s. The name given to 
the Empetrum nigrum, and to its beny. 
But in Moray the name is given to the 
Vaccinium Myrtillus, the whortleberry, or 
or bilberry-bush. 

CROWDIE, s, 1. Meal and water in a cold ^ 
state, stirred together, so as to form a thick 
gruel, S. 

There will be drammock, and crcnvdle. 

llitson's S. PocinSy i. 211. 

Crowdy-moiody is sometimes used in the same sense: 
With crowdy mowdy they fed me. 

Ihid., p. 182. 

2. It is frequently used as a designation for 
food of the porridge kind in general. 

Grind the graddnif grind it : 

We’ll a’ get crmvdie whan it’s done, 

And bannocks steeve to bind it. 

Jamieson' s Po})idar ii. 855. 

“Keep your breath to cool your crowdied' Ramsay’s 
S. Prov., p. 47. 

This wonl is very ancient, and claims affinity with 
a variety of similar terms in other languages, 8u.-0. 
grotf Isl. graut-ur^ pulse made of meal and water, 
edulii genus ox aqua et farina confectum. A,-S. grut^ 
gryty Belg. gruUey Germ. grusSy meal, E. grouty coarse 
meal ; S. groats, oats that have the husk taken off, 
and are partially ground. Shetl. gruttCy id. Fr. gruoUe, 
grioUe, meal. 

“A. Bor. crowdy signifies oatmeal scalded with 
water Grose. 

3. In some parts of the north of S., a peculiar 
preparation of milk. In Ross-shire it de- 


notes curds with the whey pressed out, mixed 
with butter, nearly in an equal proportion 
A little salt is added. This, when properly 
made, may be kept for a long time. 

“Then came — the remains of a cog of crowdy^ that 
is, of half butter, lialf cheese. — The milk was good, the 
cheese Ixitter ; and the crowdy the liest of all.” Glen* 
fergus, ii. 276. 

Crowdy-mowdy, 8. This generally denotes 
milk and meal boiled together, S. B. 

In haf an hour he'se got his mess 
O’ crowdy-mowdy. 

Tayloi''s S. Poems, p. 24. 

Crowdie-ttme, 5. Time of taking breakfast ; 
crowdie being here used, as above, rather in 
a ludicrous sense, for porridge, S. 

Then I gaod haino nt omodicdimCy 
An’ soon I made mo ready. 

To CROWDLE, v, a. To crawl as a ftab, 
Fife. 

I can form no idea of the origin, unless it be viewed 
as n diminutive, or perhaps a freijucntative, from the 
V. Crowly q. V. C. B. crothy however, denotes tlie belly. 

To CROWDLE, Crowdle thegitiier, r. 
w. 1. To draw one’s self together, Fife. 

2. To draw close together, as children do in 
bed to keep themselves warm, ibid. 

“To Cromlle (di’ jinutive of Crovui)y to keep close 
together as children round the fire, or chickens under 
the hen,” Yorks. Marshall. 

Crowdle, s. A heap, a collection, Fife. 

Tout. kruyd-€)i, pellcre, protnidcre ; Su.*G. kn'ota, 
congeries, coiiferta turba. A.-S. c?'uthy miiltitudo, 
turba confertissima. 

To GROWL, t). n. To crawl, S. 

Ila ! wharc ye gaun, ye crowlin ferlie, 

Your impudence protects you nairly. 

To a LousCy Jiu/rnSy iii, 228. 

Bolg. kriod-ejiy id. 

CROWL, s, A term transmitted to me as 
synon. with Croot^ a puny, feeble child, Ang. 

Belg. krkly parvulus, pumillus, Kilian ; Isl. kril, 
res perparva. 

CROWNARE, Crowneu, Crounal, s. 1. 
An officer, to whom it belonged to attach all 
persons, against whom there was any ac- 
cusation in matters pertaining to the croim. 
There seems to have been one for each 
county, and in many instances for each dis- 
trict. The office was materially the same 
with that of Coroner in E. 

“All attachments perteines to the CrowncTy quhere 
the accuser makes mention, in his accusation of the 
breaking of the King’s Peace. Otherwaies, gif he 
makes na mention thereof, the attachment pertemes to 
the shiref.” Lawes Male. II. c. 16. 

Til Eland onan his Crinmvare past, 

For til arest mysdoai’is tharo. 

Wyniowny viii. 24. 120. 
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3. lie who had the charge of the troops raised 
in one county. 

“When all were ordained to send out the fourth 
man, we (in the sheriffdom of Ayr) sent out 1200 foot 
and horsemen, under Lord Loudon’s conduct as crowner. 
— Renfrew had chosen Montgomery their crotoner,** 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 164, 

‘ ‘ Our croivnera lay in canvas lodges, high and wide ; 
their captains about them in lesser ones ; the soldiers 
about all in huts of timber, covered with divot or straw. 
Our crowners for the most part were noblemen.’* Ibid,, 
i. 176. 

Hero it is used, although improperly, in the same 
sense with colonel^ Hisp. l^lg. coronel^ S. pron. cornel, 

Crounal seems to have the same signification. 

Sen for loun Willox to be your cromial strung, 

Quhais heid and schoulders ar of beuk aneuch, 

That was in Scotland vyrcenin you amang, 

Quhen as he drave, and Knox held stcve the plouch. 

Nicol BurnCf Chroti. S. P., lii. 455. 

Crownarie, Crownry, s. The office of a 
OiDwner, the same as Crownarship. 

“His Majestie — impignorat to — Johne Earl of 
Sutherland — the — offices of shircfship and crownarie 
of tlie said shirefdome of Sutherland.” Acts Cha. I., 
Ed. 1814, Vol. V. 63. 

‘Sir James Stewart — pursues Mr. John Stewart of 
Ascog, Advocate, for reducing his right to the crownry 
of Bute, and for declaring nis lands free from the 
custom and casuality of so many oats, &c. payable to 
the Crowner’s office,” &c. Fount., i. 348. 

Crownaiiship, 5. The office of a crowner. 

The first certain proof of the existence of this office 
occurs in the reign of Davdd II. 

“Carta to Allan Erskino, of the office of the Crownar- 
ship of Fyfe and Fothryf.” Robertson’s Index, p. 60, 

4. 

This is sometimes expressed by the L, B. terra. 

“Carta to Ade Coussar, of the office Cro7iarie, in 
vicecom. de Berwick.” Ibid., p. 30, 4. 

Although in most instances, as would seem, the 
coroncrship included a county, it was occasionally con- 
fined within veiw narrow limits. 

“ Carta to Gilbert Carrick, ane liferent of the 
office of Coronership betwixt the waters of Air and 
Doue.” Ibid., p. 41, No. 42. 

This is evidently an error for Done, or Donne, the 
Doon celebrated by Bums. 

CROWNELL, 8. A small crown, a coronet. 

Her crowndl picht with mony precius staue 
Infirit all of bimand flawia schano. 

Doug. Virgil, 207. 16. 

L. B. coronula, parva corona ; Du Cange. 

CROWNER, 8. The name of a fish. V. 
Crooner. 

CROW-PURSE, 8. The ovarium of a skate, 
Orkn. 

CROY, 8. 1. An inclosure, generally wattled, 

for catching fish. 

“ That Johne Erskin yotmger feare of Dvne dois na 
wrang in the occupatione of the Croys of Montrose and 
fisching of the samjyrn in the watter of Northesk ; becauss 
the procuratour of the said Johne Erskin producit ane 
instrument vnder the signe of Patrik Buttergask public 
notar, that the said Jolme baid the said croyis k nschin 
in tak of the prouest, bailyeis, k, oomite of Montross.** 
Act. Audit., A. 1493, p. 179. 


2. A sort of fold, of a semiclrculfu* form, made 
on the sea-beach, for catching fish, Argjdes. 
When the sea flows, the flsh come over it ; 
and are left there when the tide recedes. 

3. A mound or kind of quay, projecting into a 
river, for the purpose of breaking tne force 
of the stream, and guarding the adjacent f 
ground from encroacliments, Perths, 

This is not viewed as a Gael. word. It may be 
either corr. from Cruve, q. v., which denotes an in- 
cloaure for catching fish ; or immediately derived from 
an old Goth, term still retained in Isl. kr6-a, circum- 
sopire, includore. Hence it is applied to inclosure in 
a lold ; at Jerda lOmbin, agnos includore. V. also Isl. 
kroo, vo. Cmfe. It may be observed, however, that 
Croia is the form which Uruive assumes in the Lat. of 
our laws. Omnos illi, qui habent croioB, vel piscarias, 
&c. Stat. Rob. I., c. 12. 

CROY CLAYCIIT. 

“xxiiij cll of croy daycht C' Aberd. Reg., A. 1641, 
V. 17. Cloth of Croy, a town in Franco ? 

CROYD, s. Yellow clover, Ayrs. 

This, I suspect, is, in a passage formerly quoted, 
mi^rintod Craid, q. v. 

T^e hare likes the brake, and the craid on the lea. 

I find no word resembling this, save the terms which 
denote an herb in general, Teut. kruyd. Germ, krout, 
Su.-G. hrydda, &o. 

CROYDIE, adj. A croydie lea, a field on 
which there is a great quantity of foggage 
for sheltering game, Renfr. 

I know not if this has any connexion with the pre- 
ceding word, or with Creyt, a species of the Polpody 
Fern. 

To CROYN, Crone, Croon, Crune, v. n. 
1. To make a continued c^, as a bull does, 
in a low and hollow tone, o. 

He said he was a lichelus bul, 

That croynd even day and nyoht. 

Maitland Poem, p. 860. 
Crummie nae mair for Jenny’s hand will crane, 

Wi’ milkness dreeping frao ner teats adoun. 

Pergus807i’s Poems, ii. 74. 

“A crooning cow, a crowing hen, and a whistling 
maid, boded never luck to a house.” “ The two first 
are reckoned ominous ; but the reflection is on the 
third, in whom whistling is imbecoming.” Kelly, p. 
33. 

A. Bor. “ crune, to roar like a bull Grose. Creen, 
to whine, Cornwall. 

Mr. Pink, renders this bellowed. But this word, as 
generally used, is rather too forcible. Roust corres- 
ponds to bellow, E., and denotes the roaring of cattle, 
§. But croyn signifies the murmuring or groaning 
noise made by them, when they want food, are pained, 
or are dissatisfied on what account soever. Belg. 
kreun~en, kron-en, to groan, to whimper ; IsL hryn-a, 
grunnire, Verel. ejulare, G. Andr. 

2. To whine, to persist in moaning; often used 
concerning peevish children, or adults who 
habitually utter heavy complaints under 
slight indisposition, S. 
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3. To hum, or sing in a low tone, S. 

• Tam skelpit on thro' dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 

Whiles holding fast his glide blue Ixmnet ; 

Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet. 

Bums, iii. 330. 

4. To purr, applied to a cat, South of S. 

Down sat she o’er the spunk to cry, 

• Her leafu’ lane, 

Except poor hadrons croining nigh, 

To soothe her maen. 

The Old Maid, A. Scott's Poems, p. 86. 

Cboyn, Ckone, Cbune, Croon, s. 1. A 
hollow, continued moan, S. 

Like as twa bustuoua bullis by and by, — 

With front to front and liorue for liorn attauis 
Ruschand togiddir with crones and ferefull grants. 

Doug, Virgil, 437. 49. 
Amang the brachens, on the brae. 

Between her an' the moon, 

The deil, or else an outlor quey, 

Gat up an’ gae a croon. 

Bums, H(0lowem, st. ‘26. 

2. An incantation ; as being uttered with 
hollow murmuring sound. 

Here Mausy lives, a witch that for suin' price 
Can cast her cuntraipvS and gi’e me advice : 

She can o’ercast the niglit, and cloud the moon. 

And make the deils obedient to lier cruue. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 95. 

3. A simple piece of music, an inartificial 
chant, S. 

The Gypsies, often called Sornars, I am infonne<l, 
have their crime, when they dance to the voice. 

A waofu’ night I wat it wea ; 

liab never gat abuue 
That irksome tlirnw, when ho to please, 

Dai^c’d tao the Somars' Crune, 

To GRUB, V, a. To curb, S. 

CRUBAN, s. A disease of cows, S. B. 

‘ * The cruban prevails about the end of summer, and 
during harvest, and is produced by hard grass, scai'city 
of pasture, and severe sucking of the calves. The 
pows become poor, exhausted, and scarcely able to 
move, while their hinder legs are contracted towards 
their fore feet, as if they were drawn by cords. The 
only remedy is to ^ve them ease, soft pasture, and 
prevent them from being so much exhausted by suck- 
ling the calves.” Prize Essays, Highl. 8oc. S. ii. 209. 

CRUBAN, s. A sort of pannier made of 
wood for fixing on a horse’s back, Caithn. 

“The tenants carry home their peats, and some lead 
their corn, in what they call crubans/^ P, Wick, 
Statist. Acc., X, 23. 

To ORUCK, V. a. To make lame; as, 
You’ll fa’, and criick yoursell,” Lanarks., 
evidently a peculiar use of the E. v. to 
Crook. The word in this form gives the 
hard pronunciation of Clydes. V . Cruke, v. 

To Oruddle, V. n. To ooagulate, S. 

To Crudlb, Oruddle, r. a. To curdle, to 
congeal, to cause to coagulate, S. 

“It would cnidle the royal blood in your Majesty’s 
sacred veins, were I to relate what is told and beheved 


concerning the deeds done by the Popish friars in that 
ruinous monastery.” The Steam Boat, p. 144. 

Junius gives Crude as synon. with Curdle. Ir. cruth, 
curds, Lhuyd. V. Cruds. 

CRUDELITE, Crudelitie, «. Cruelty ; 
Fr. crudeliti. 

— “That his maister the king of Franco, hauand 
regard to the ancient lig, confederatioun, and amitie, 
standand betuix the realme of Franco and this cuntrio, 
and of the mortal weiris, crudeliteis, depredatiounis, 
and intollcrabill iniuris done bo our auld enimeis of 
Ingland,” &c. Acts Mary 1548, Ed. 1814, p. 481. 

CRUDS, s. pL Curds, S. cruudsy Buchan. 

He— rooa'd my cruds, and said, to eck my praise, 

He ne’er had feasted better a' his days. 

Shirr Poems, p. 142. 

Crudy Butter, “a kind of cheese, only made 
by the Scots, whose curds being generally of 
a poorer quality than the English, they mix 
with butter to enrich it.” Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Observ., p. 154. 

CRUE, 8. A sheep pen or smaller fold, Shetl. 

“On tho Mainland, that is, in the largest inhabited 
island of Shetlaiul, the proprietors of sheep, about the 
end of March and beginning of April, gather their 
sheep in [r. into] folds, or what are termed here punds 
ami crocs,'* Agr. Siirv, Shotl., App., p. 43. 

Isl. lamha kroo, caula agnorum ; at krooa lamb, ag- 
nos a lacto dopulaos claudere domi ; G. Andr., p. 152. 
V. Orufe, with which this is originally the samo. 

CRUE-HERRINP. Apparently the Shad 
or Mother of Herrings, Clupea Alosa, Linn. 
V. Fenn., p. 296. 

Alosa minor, a Croe-Hcrring, Sibb. Scot., p. 23. 
Are they thus named, because so largo that they are 
sometimes detained in cmves ? 


CRUELL, adj. 1. Keen in battle. 

Perseys war trew, and ay of full gret waill, 

Bobyr in pcss, and criiell in battaill. 

Wallace, iii. 308, MB. 


2. Resolute, undaunted. 

Off Tnanheid thai in liartis cruell was ; 

Thai thocht to wyu, or iieuir thine to pass. 

Ibid., vi. 566, MS. 

3. Terrible. 


The awful ost, with Eduuard of Ingland, 

'Po Beggar come, with sexte thousand men, 

In wer wedis that cruell war to ken. 

Widlace, vi. 341, MS. 

4. Acute. Cruel pain,” acute pain, S. 

Cruel is used in E. as forming a superlative; “ Very, 
extremely ; as cruel cross, very cross ; cruel sick, veiy 
iU, Cornw. and Devons.” Grose. 


CRUEL RIBBAND. V. Caddis. 

CRUELS, 8. The king’s evil, scrophula, S. 

Fr. ecrouelleSy id. 

“Not long after, his right hand and right knee 
broke out in a running sore, called the cruels , — Not 
many days after ho died in great terror, and used to 
cry out, This is the hand I lift up to take the 2*est, and 
this is the knee I bowed.” Wodrow, ii. 445. 

“June 18 [1660], tho Lady Weyms tookc journey 
from London for the Weyms, with hir daughter, tho 
Lady Balclcuch, who, after she was there, was touched 
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by his M^estio, for she had the cruella in hir anne.” 
limoiit’s Diary, p. 154. 

** The waters — used to be thought good for nae- 
thing, but hero and there a puir iKwiy’s bairn, that 
had gotten the cruelh^ and could not afford a penny- 
wortn of salts.” St. Ronan, i; 50. 

CRUER, 5. A kind of ship ; apparently the 
same with Crayavy q. v. 

“One of our Cruer»^ returning from England, was 
onbeset by an English pyrat, pined, and a very good 
honest man of Anstruther slain there,” &c. Melvill’s 
MS., p. 182; id. 183. 

CIIUFE, Ceuife, Crove, «. 1. A hovel, a 

mean hut, S. cru, S. B, 

ITie pure husband hes nocht 

Bot cote and cru/e, upono a clout of laud. 

Jlenrysone, Baniiatyne Voemsy p. 120. at. 17. 

1 that very day 

Frae lloger’s father tooK niy little crove. 

Hmnsay'a PoeviSy iL 186. 

2. A stye. 

^^Crefftra,^ or Kara porcontm ane cmifey or ane 
swine’s crui/y — ^quhilk in sum auld buikea is called ane 
stye.” Skene, Verb. Sign. 

“Gif thair be ony swine cruivis biggit on the fore- 
gait, stoppand the samin, or doand on it unhoneatlio. ” 
Chidm. Air, Balfour’s Pract., p. 588. 

“There never was such a (quantity of linens made 
in our place. — Every liam, byre, ana swine croo are 
convert^ into weaving shops.” Lett, from Kirrie- 
muir, Calcd. Mercury, Dec. 28, 1822. 

Isl. Itoo, Su.-G. krogt Teut. kroeghy all signify a 
tavern or cJehousc. But it seems more nearly allied 
to Isl. hrooy hroo/y structura vilis, — qualis navigiorum 
statiuncula ; G. Andr. Perhaps wo may view as cog- 
nate terms, A. - 8 . crttfly Teut. krofley kirufley a vault or 
hollow place imdcr ground, a cave ; as. Com. kroUy 
signifies a hut, a stye ; Ir. cro, id. 

CllUGGLES, «. vl. A disease of young kine, 

S. B. 

“The cntyglea also is an odd kind of disorder, with 
which young beasts only are seized. In this disease 
the animal is afi’ected with a convulsive movement in 
its limits, by which they are contracted, and inter- 
twined among each other ; and soon l>ecoming unalde 
to stand, it dies seemingly of pure weakness.” Agr. 
Surv. Kincard., p. 384. 

Corr. perhaps from crook-illy as denoting a disease 
affecting the limbs : Su. -O. kroek-a ; Teut. kroock-eUy 
plicare, curvarc, flectcre. 

CRUIK STUDIE, supposed to be a stithy or 
anvil, with what is called a horn projecting 
from it, used for twisting, forming horse- 
shoes, &c. 

“ Item, thre iron studdisand ane cruik atiulie. — Thre 
styddies. An^ cruk aiiddy." Invent., p. 168, 258. 

This temi is evidently different from Crook atudie, 
explained above. 

CRUISKEN, of whisky^ a certain measure of 
this liquor, Ang. 

Dan. kruusy a cup, a goblet to drink out of, a mug. 
This word, however, has probably been imported from 
the Highlands ; as Ir. cruisgin signifies a small pot or 
pitcher. [Isl. krukkay Sw. Icrukay a pitcher.] 

O. Fr. creuaequiriy coupe, gobelet ; Roquefoit. 


To CRUKE, V. a. To lame. 

— “ Hes crulcit my said hors that he will neuer^ak 
Bted to me.” Aberd, Reg,, A. 1538, V. 16. 

Su.-G. kroh-ay Teut. hroJe-eny curvare, 

' CRUKE, A circle. At the monys crukey 
at full moon. 

It semys ane man war manglit, theron list luke, < 
Like dremes or dotage in the rnonya cnike. 

Doug. VirgUy Prol.y 168. 29. 

“ He uses the word crukey or crook, for circhy when 
the moon’s orb is round and full. Thus we say, S. 
He has a thing in the crook qf kia ne^y when his mmd 
goes round and encompasses it, that it is scarce seen.” 
Rudd. 

The term would seem mom properly to apply to the 
moon when in the form of a crescent ; from Teut. 
krok-ctiy curvare. 

Among the articles necessary to the purposes of in- 
cantation, mention is made of the 

— T/iill and mayn of a baxter aver. 

Had caroit hamo heatlicr to the oyne. 

Gutted off in the cruik of the moone. 

Legend Bp). St. AndroiSy Poems Sixteenth Cent.y p. 818. 

The waning of this luminary seems to correspond 
best to magical operations. 

CRUKIS, Crooks, s. pL 1. The windings 
of a river, S. m 

The Persye said, Forsuth ho is nocht ded ; 

The crukia off Forth ho knawis wondyr weyll ; 

He is on lyff, that sail our natloune feill : 

Quhen he is strust, than can he swym at will, 

Grot streiith he has, bath wyt and grace thare-till. 

Wallacey v. 613. MS. 

The noble Neidpath Peebles overlooks. 

With its fair bridge and Tweed’s meaiidring crooks ; 

Upon a rock it proud and stately stands, 

And to the fields about gives forth commands. 

Pennecuik's TweeddaUy p. 30. 

2. Hence it came to wsignify the space of ground 
closed in on one side by these windings, S. 

Isl. krok-Vy angulus ; deflexio itmoris ; G. Andr., p. 
163. Su.-G. ki’ok ; krok~a, curvarc. 

The use of this word renders it probable that linksy 
the term which denotes the land included in the 
crukiSy contains an aUusion to the links of a chain. 

To CRULGE, V, a. To contract, to draw 
together, S. Thus a hunchbacked person, 
or one who is rickety, is said to be aw crulged 
thegither. 

It is also used in a neut. sense, as signifying, to draw 
the body together. 

Help the sakoleas saul, 

Wha, tho’ his pulse lieats brisk and haul’. 

Is forc’d to bide the frost and caul’ 

Whan he lies doun, 

And, cndgin\ lay himsel’ twa-faul’, 

And hap his crown. 

Shirrefa^ PoemSy p. 868. 

Teut. kroll-eUy hrulUeny intorquere, sinuare, fiectere. 
Isl. krvlUay confundere. It seems radicaUy the same 
with Croily q. v. 

CuuLGE, 3. A confused coalition, or conjunc- 
tion of different objects. Sometimes It 
includes the idea of collision, S. 

Isl. kruUy confusio. 
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To CRULL, V. n, I. To contract, or draw 
•ne’s self together, Upp. Clydes. 

This is precisely the same with Teut. kruUren^ 
kruyll-eiif intorquere, V. Cbuloe, 

2. To stoop, to cower, ibid. 

^ CRUM, 5 . Used to denote a small bit of 
► any thing ; as, “ a crurn of paper,” S. ; ‘‘a 
crum paper,” S. B. 

CRUMMIE, Oruivimook, s. A name for a 
cow ; properly, if I mistake not, one that 
has crooked horns, S. 

My cruimiiie is an useful cow. 

And she is come of a good kino. 

A^dd Cloaks Tea Table Miscell. 

They tell mo ye was in the other day, 

And sauld your crumimck^ and her bassand quey. 

, Ranisay's Poems y ii. 87. 

Isl. krummey Su.-G. Dan. knirtiy A.-S. crumh, Belg. 
hroiiiy Franc. Germ, h'uinmy C. B. crwmmy nehrumiy 
Gael. cro 7 ny crooked. Isl. krumma is ecjuivalent to 8. 
goupen and goiipci\fou\ 1. Palma extensa ot camura. 
2. Quantum manu capi potest. G. Andr. p. 153. 

Grummet, aJj. Having crooked horns, 
Galloway. 

jk —Spying an unco, crummet, beast 
Amaug his broomy kuowe.s ; 

He ertod (k)lly down the brae, 

An’ bade him scour the Hats. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 51. 

CrUMM ID-STAFF, CrUMMOCK, CrUMMTE- 
STiCK, s* A staff with a crooked head, for 
leaning on, S. 

But wither’d beldams, auld and droll,— 

Lowping and dinging on a crxmwMk, 

1 wonder didua turn thy stomach. 

Bums, 111 . 333. 


Auld auntie, now three score an’ sax, 

Quick mumDlod them sao crimpie. 

Rev. J. NicoCs Poems, L 28. 

Johnson derives the E. word from crumble or crimhle. 
Perhaps it is r.athor allied to Tent, kremp-en, to con- 
tract ; as bread of this kind, by a similar motaph., is 
said to be short. 

[Crump,*. A smart blow, Clydos. V. Grunt.] 

To Crump, v. n. To emit a crashing noise ; 
to give such a sound as ice, or frozen snow, 
does when it yields to the foot, S. 

— Fogs, condonaing in the gelid air, 

Upo’ the plains fall heavy. Humid oven’ 

Along the western sky its vapors trails 
In chilly train, an’ to the pliant foot 
O* plodding passenger, the grassy path 
Cmaps sonorous. — 

Davidson's Scasox^s, p. 133. 

■ - Now close upon 

Her snow-cap’d haunt the rude pursuer comes, 

Eager uud watchfu’, lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimely rouse. — 

Ibid., p. 161. 

[Crumpin, adj. Crispy, crackling.] 

Alangst the drifted crumpin kuowes, 

A’ roun’ his glimmerin’ ecu he rowes, 

For hares, or bits o’ bnrdies. 

A, Wilson's Poems, 1790, ]>. 197. 

CRUMPILT, Crumpled, part. adj. 
Crooked ; especially applied to horn ; as, 
the cow xvith the cr'impilt horny Fife. 

* Sw. kmjmp’a, to shr-uk, to bo contracted ; rxjmpUng, 
a cripple. E. crumpto la used in a similar sense. 

To CRUNCH, y. a. To grind any bard or 
rank substance with the teeth. V . Crinch, v. 

[Crunch, s. A grating or grinding noise, 
Clydes.] 


Gael, cromag, id. 

CruMMILT, adj. Crooked ; as, The cow with 
the crwmmilt horn^ Roxb.; the same with 
Cruminet, which seems the corruption of 
C'rarnmilt. 

CRUMMOCK,*. Skirret,aplant,S. Sium 
sisarum, Linn. 


“Cabbage, turnip, carrot, parsnip, skirret, or crum- 
mocks, &c. grow to as gi’cat a bigness here as any 
where.” Wallace’s Orkney, p. 35. It is also men- 


tioned by Brand, p. 24. , , • i. j 

Gael, crumag, a skirret, Shaw ; perhaps denominated 
from its being somewhat crooked in form. 


To CRUMP, v.a. 1 . To make a crashing noise 
in eating any thing that is hard and brittle, b. 

Tib’s teeth the sugnr plums did crump. 

Morison s Poems, p. 19. 


[2. To smack, to thwack ; as, “He crumpit my 
croun wi’ his stick,” Clydes.] 


Crump, Crumpie, adj. Crisp, brittle; ap- 
plied to bread that is baked dry, E. crimp. 

— Farls bak’d wi’ butter 

Fu’ crw)/ii> that day. , 

Burns, ni 31. 


To CRUNE. V. Croyn. 

CRUNER, *. A fish of the Trigla kind. V. 

Crooner. ^ 

To CRUNKLE, v.a. 1. To cress, to rum- 
ple, S. A. Bor. part. pa. crinkeV d, E. crenclid, 
Chaucer. Sw. skrpnkla, id. 

“ He lent me this bonnie auld apron, — forby this 
crunkled waur-for-thc-wear hat, and his best hammer. ’ 
Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 154. 


2. To shrivel, to contract, S. 

Wi’ crunkl't brow, he aft wad think 
Upo’ his barkiu fae.s. 

Tarras s Poems, p. 4o. 

Teut. hronckel-en, Bclg. krinkel-cn, to curl, to wrin- 
kle ; ge-kronkdd, full of windings, bent; Su.-O. sAry/t- 
kla, to wrinkle. 

CiiUNKLE, «. A cress, a wrinkle, S. 


CrUNKLED, adj. Shrivelled, contracted. 
GRUNT, «. A blow on the head with a cud- 
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“Though I had got a fell crunt ahint the haffit, I 
wan up wi’ a warale, an’ fan* I could doiter o’er the 
stennera ne’erbetheless.” Saint Patrick, i. 166. 

[Crunt is also used as a v., as in, “They cruntit 
ither’s croun.” Clydes.] 

CRUPAND. V. Croup, V. 

CRUPPEN, Cruppin, part pa. Crept, S. 

“Little Eppie Daidle, my oe — had plaid the tmant 
frac the school — and had just mippen to the gallows 
fit to see the bangin’, as was natural for a wean.” 
Heart M. Lothian, i. 109. 

Cruppen thegither, contracted, S. ; a phrase used of 
one who is bowed by ago, or who shnuks in conse- 
quence of cold. 

Isl. krojyn-a. Eg hropna, frigore stupesco ct rigesco; 
G. Audr., p. 153. 

CRUSHIE, 5. A familiar name for a shep- 
herd’s* dog, a cur; Upp. Lanarks. Collie^ 
synon. 

Perhaps from Teut. hruya, crispua, as the hair of this 
species is often rough and curled. 

CRUSIE, Crusy, s. 1. a small iron lamp 
with a handle, S. B, 

Meg lights the crv.8i/ a match, 

Auld Luckie bids her inak’ dispatch, 

And girdle heat. 

The Farmer* s Ha* ^ st. 9. 

At Tiiy cruzie's blinkin’ lowie, 

Mony a night whem I gaod home, 

Hae ye gar't me sit fu' dowie, 

Broodin’ o’er the ills to come, 

Ingram's PoeinSf 97. 

“A small wicket — was forced open, — through which 
was protruded a coarse clumsy hand, holding a lamp, 
of that description called a crusk in Scotland.” St. 
Kathleen, iii. 157. 

From the same origin with E, cruse ^ cruise, a small 
cup, q. a cup for holding oil. Teut. kroes, cyathus, 
krugse, vas potoriura. 

2. A sort of triangular candlestick made of 
iron, with one or more sockets for holding 
the candle, with the edges turned up on all 
the three sides, Dumfr. 

* 3, A crucible, or hollow piece of iron used for 
melting metals, South of S, 

IhI. krus, testa, crater testaceus. 

To CRUSIL, V, a. To contract the body in 
sitting, South of S. ; Iloker, llurkle^ synon. 
Cjnisili, part, pa., applied to one who sits 
bowed together over tlie fire. 

It may be allied to Germ, kreusel-en, krausel-en, 
criepare, because what is curled is shrivelled or con- 
tracted ; kraus, crispua. 

CRUTE, 8. A decrepit person, Roxb. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Croot, although 
dilFerently pronounced. 

CRUVE, Cruive, 8. A box or inclosure, 
made with spars, like a hen-crib, generally 
jdaced in a clam or dike that runs across a 
river, for the purpose of confining the fish 
that enter into it, S. 


“Item, that al cruuis & in fresche waters, 

quhair the sey fiUis and ebbis, the quhilk dest^yis 
the fry of all fischeis, bo destroyit and put away for 
euer mair.” Acts Ja. I. 1424, c. 11. Edit. 1661. 

Sn.-G. kruhha, praeseije. For there is no good 
reason to doubt that it is originally the same word 
with E. crib. 

To CRY, V, a. To proclaim the banns before 
marriage, S.; corresponding to the E. phrase, 
to call. 

But, 0 1 what sad reverse ! how thunderstruck ! 

Whan ae black day brought word frae Rab my brither, 

That Kate was criedf and married on anither. 

The Loss of the Pack, a Tale. 

[Crys, Cries, s, pi. The proclamation of the 
banns before marriage, Clydes.] 

Cryin’ siller, the fee paid to the parish clerk 
for publishing the banns, S. 

“ A maiden, — having, as she thought, gained the 
heart of a rural swain, — gave him the necessary funds 
to satisfy the demands of the parish-clerk, known by 
the name of the cryin* ailler; but the faithless fellow 
pocketed the money, and made his elopement.” Dun- 
dee Advertiser, Nov. 28, 1822. 

To Cry, v, n. To be in labour, to be in a 
state of parturition, S. ; to cry outy 
speare, id. Hence, 

Crying, a. Childbirth, labour, S. 

They likewise say, of this wee body, 

That she will make a chaming howdy, 

To sort the wives, and cook the crqpvdy. 

At time o’ crying, 

R, Oall(noay\s Poesns, p. 121. 

“We mentioned in the last chapter, that the cryirig 
of Mrs. Craig had come on.” Ayrs. Legatees, p. 280. 

CRUTLACHIN, part, pr. Conversing in a 
silly tattling way, S. B. ; perhaps a dimin. 
from the v, Crout, q. v. 

CUBE, CuBiE, probably the abbrov. of Cuth- 
hert, 

“ Cube, Welshe there.” Acts 1585, p. 390. “ Cubic 

Irving,” ibid., p. .392. 

Cuadie, however, is the term now used. 

CUBICULARE, s. A groom of the bed- 
chamber, Ft. cubiculaire; FaX. cubicular-ius. 

— “He — slew and murtherit him — with Williame 
Tailleour and Andro M‘aige his cuhictUarUt,*' &c. Acts 
Ja. VI. 1584, Ed. 1814, p. 305. Pitscottie uses Gubi- 
culetr in the sense of secret servant. V. Briganoib. 

CUCIIIL, CuTHTL, 8. “A forest, grove, spe- 
cial place of residence,” Rudd. 

An© thik aik wod, and skuggy fyrris stout 
Belai)pit al the said cuchil about. 

Doug, Virgil, 264. 37. Nemus, Vlrg. 
There grew ane fir wod, the mihilke into daynt4 
Full inony yens held I. as is Kuaw ; 

This was my cuthil ana my hollouit schaw. 

IhuL, 277. 4. 

Rudd, derives it from Fr. couche, lectus, sedes. But 
cuthil seems to be the reading in both MSvS. ; allied to 
C. B. coedawl, belonging to a forest, cocdlvwny a place 
lanted with trees; koedy koeduig, Com. kuity Arm. 
oat, a wood. 
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CUCKING, A lerm expressive of the 
^und emitted by the cuckoo. 

— ** Surrounded and environ’d about with the — 
clucking of moorfowla, cucking of cuckows,” &c. Urr 
quhai-t’s Ral)elais, B. HI. p. 106. V. CnEEriNG. 

Whether this word has been used in S. I do not 
know. But it corresponds with Isl. gauk-a^ Dan. 
gtikk-eTf cuculare. 

CUOKOLD’S-CUT, s. The Hrst or upper- 
most slice of a loaf of bread, Roxb.; the 
same with the LourCs-piece; in E. Kissing 
crust. 

The reason of the desiwiation it would not be easy 
to discover ; and it would not at any rate bo a recom- 
pence worthy of the reception. 

CUOK - STULE, CtJKSTULE. V. Cock- 

flTULE. 

CUD, 3, A strong staff, S. cudgel^ E. 

Brave Jessy, wi’ an etnach cud, 

Tlian gac her daddie sic a thud, 

As gar’d the hero squeel like wud. 

l'ayluT'8 Poems, j). 26. 
ToMt. kodde, kudse, a club; clava, Kilian. 

To CtJD, V. a. To cudgel, S. 

Cuddy-rung, s, A cudgel. 

That cAiddy rung the Drumfres full 
May him rcKtrane againe this Yuil, 

J) unbar y Maitlo/ud Poems^ p. 108. 

CUD, CuDiE, s, A small tub. V. Coodib. 

CUDBEAR, 8, The Lichen tartareus, Linn. 
Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen; used as a dye- 
stuff, S. 

“This is a manufacture for making a dye-stuff, 
now becoming an useful article, and employed chiefly 
in the woollen and silk manufactures of Britain, and 
is mafic from an excrescence that grows upon rocks 
and stones, a species of the liechen or rock-moss, which, 
with certain chemical preparations, makes a dye-stuff 
called (‘iidhear. It was known and used os a dye-stuff 
in the Highlands of Scotland by the name of corkes or 
crottel, some hundred years ago.’’ Barony P. Glasgow, 
Statist. Acc., xii. 11.3. 

It is a species of moss named cud hear or cup 
mosfi, of spontaneous growth, and, so far as has yet 
been ascertained, not admitting of any kind of cultiva- 
tion. — Mr. Cuthbert Gordon — iniblished in the Scots 
Magazine for Sept., 1776, certificates by several 
eminent dyers,— that they-~found it answer their 
purjx)se well, for dyeing linen, cotton, silk,” &c, 
Surv. Bands., p. 60. 

“At Glasgow it is called cud bear-^a. denomination 
which it has acquired from a corrupt pronunciation of 
the Christian name of the chemist who first emidoycd 
it on the great scale (Dr. Cutkbert Gordon) ; at feast it 
is the principal species usotl in the cud hear manufac- 
ture,” Edin. Encycl., xii. 739. 

CUDDIE, t. The abbreviation of tbo 
Christian name Cuthbert, S. ; as, Cuddy 
Litill,” Acts 1585 , III. 393 , . Eve^body 
is acquainted with the celebrated Cuddle 
Headng, 


CUDDIE, 8. An ass. 

This term is of pretty general use, S. 

Then hey the ass, the dainty ass 
That cocks alioon them a’ 1 — 

And niony nne will get a bite, 

Or cuddy gangs awa. 

Jacobite Relics^ i. 83. 
Ills courage fail’d him a’ at length, 

His very heart raai.st loft its hole I 
But what think yo waa’t at the last, 

Juat simple Cuddy an’ her foal ! 

iJujfs Poems, p. 96. 

Grinn’d every phiz with mirth’s peculiar grin ; 

As through the loan she saw the cuddies aiikward 

Bustling some straight, some thwart, some forward, and 
some backward. 

Anst&r Fair, C. iii. st. 47. 

“While studying the pons asinortim in Euclid, he 
suffered every cudtlie upon the common to trespass 
upon a large field belonging to tlie Laird.” Heart M. 
Loth., i. 209. 

“ Y oii’ve chang’d your cuddie for a murt ; ” or vwrl ; 
Prov. used in the South of S. ; i.e. You have mode a 
bad exchange, you have given a living ass for a dead 
shoen. V. Gancrel. 

“Hand the cuddie reeking,” a proverbial phrase, 
Roxb., as signifying', Make constant exertion, used in 
relation to any business. 

Cuddy Ass, is sometimes used in the same 
sense with Cuddie^ S. 

Tliough Pegasus maybe denied 
By lofty bards sao occupied, 

Wi’ joy we’ll mount our ciuLdy asses, 

An’ scour like ftre around Parnassus. 

ILogn's Mountain Bard, p. 174. 

This word is most pro’ vbiy of oriental origin, and may 
have been imported by the Gypsies, this being their 
favourite quadruped. Pers. gudda signifies an rss ; 
and I am informed that Ohudda has the same signifi- 
cation in Hindostaneo. 


CUDDIE, CuTir, «. The cole-fish. 

“The fish which frequent the coast are herrings, 
ling, cod, skate, mackerel, haddocks, flounders, sye 
a.nd cuddies.'^ P. Durinish, Skye Statist. Acc., iv. 131. 
V, CuTir. 

The Cuddie is elsewhere mentioned as the same with 
the saith, V. Seatii. Here, the sye, os distinguished 
from it, may denote the pollack or sythe, the Norw. 
name of which is scy. Pennant’s Zool., iii. 154, first cd. 

It is also written Cuddin, 

“Cole-fish, — Gad us carbonarius, Linn. Sys. — Sotli, 
Kuth, or Silluk, Piltock or Oiuldiii,'* Low’s Faun. 
Oread., p. 193. 

CUDDIE, 8. A small basket made of straw, 
Shctl. 

Su.-G. kudde, sacculus, pera. It originally denoted 
a bag of any kind ; hence ajiplied to a pillowslip. 

CUDDIE, s. A gutter in a street, Roxb. 


CUDDING, .9. The name for char, Ayrs. 

“ In both loch and river [Doon] there are salinon, 
red and white trouts, and cuddhigs, or charr.” P. 
Stmiton, Ayrs. Statist. Acc., iii. 589. 

To CUDDLE, V. a. To embrace, to fondle, 
South of S., Fife. 

I e’en rnaun brook my ain bit noddle. 

Although it were na warth a boddle, — 

And I ramassian dames to cuddle 
Ne’er cock my nose. 

A. ScoWs Poemst p. 180, 181. 
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“‘The deil — shoots auld decent folk ower wi* a 
pickle ait-meol.* — ‘ Very true, Janet, unless ye sell 
yoursel’ ower to him a’ thogither ; an’ then he’ll mak 
mickle o’ you, and dandle an’ cuddle you like ane of 
his ain dawties.’ ” Tenant’s Card. Beaton, p. 26. 

To CUDDLE, CuDLE, v. n. To embrace, 
to nestle; generally with the prep, in affixed, 

S. 

I wat na how it came to pass, 

She cuddled in wi’ Jonuie, 

And tumbling wi’ him on the grass, 

Dang a’ her cockemonny 
A-jee that day. 

Jiamaay’s PoemSy i. 273. 

It is often applied to a child nestling in its nurse’s 
bosom ; Cumb. coddel, id. 

Cuddle is used by Prior, but merely as signifying to 
lie close, to squat. 

She cuddles low behind the brake. 

Johnson views it as “a low word — without etymo- 
logy.” But it may be fiom Teut. hudd-etiy coire, con- 
venire ; or C. B, cuddiyl, cubiculum, from cuddiOf 
abscondere, celare. 

[Cuddle is often used as a s., meaning an .embrace, a 
fondling.] 

CUDDLIE, 5 . A whispering, or secret mut- 
tering among a number of people, S. B, 

Perhaps allied to Belg, to talk, to discourse; 

or a dimin. from Isl. kued-a, id. 0. Teut. guedeUm<y 
garrire. 

CUDDOCH, 5. A young cow, or heifer, one 
of a year old ; Galloway, Dumfr. 

— Between thy horns 
The cuddochs wantonly the battle feign. 

Davidso'n's SeasoriSt p. 46. 

The same with Cowdach. 

CUDDUM, 8. A custom, Abcrd. Gl. Shirrefs. 

To CUDDUM, CuDDEM, v. a. 1. To break, 
to train. “ To cmldum a beast,” to make it 
tame and tractable. Cuddumin siller^ is 
money given to a shepherd, that he may be 
attentive to a beast newly joined to the 
herd or drove, S. B. 

2. To bring into domestic habits; applied to 
persons, S. 

Well, aunt, ye please me now, well mat ye thrive I 
Gin yc her cuddum, I’ll be righ^belyve. 

Pass's Uelenoref p. 40. 

Alas ! Bhe’ll be my dead, 

Unless ye cuddan and advise the lass, 

Wha has to me a heart os hard as brass. 

Mariam's Poems, p. 121. 

, Teut. Icudde signifies a flock, and hudd-eji, to go or 
flock together. But it seems to be rather from Fr. 
accoutum-er, to accustom. 

Cuddum, adj. Tame, usually applied to a 
beast, S. B. Fr. accoutumh* V. the v. 

CUDE, CuDiE, 8. (pron. as Gr. v), A small 
tub, Ang. V. CooDiE. 

CUDE, Code, s. A chrisom, or face-cloth 
for a child at baptism, according to the 
Romish form. 


“The Earl of Eglingtod carried Ijie salt, the^rd 
Semple the cude, and the Lord Eom the bason and 
ewer,” Spotswood, p. 197. 

I pray God, and the holy rude, 

Sen he had smord intiU his cude. 

And all his kyn. 

Pink, 3. P. P,y a. p. 176. 

— “You was cristened, and cresomed, with candle and code, 
Followed in foutestono, on freW befome.” 

Sir uawan and Sir Gal., i. 18, * 

Abp. Hamiltoun describes this as if it were a 
covenng for the body ; — 

“ Last of all the bame that is baptizit, is cled with 
ane ^uhite lynning claith callit ane cude, quhilk 
betakms that he is dene weschin fra al his syunis, that 
he is brocht to the liberty of the Haly Spreit, that he 
Buld lyue ane innocent lyfe all the dais of his lyfe, aye 
qnhil he cum to the iugement seit of onr saluiour.” 
Uatechisme, Fol. 132, 

The word occurs in 0. E., “ Cude, cude-cloth, a 
chrysom, or face-cloth for a child, — Probably Qude- 
cloth, i.e. Ood'a cloth, or the holy piece of linen, used 
in the dedication of the child to God.” Cowel. Per- 
haps rather from C. B. cudd-io, to cover, to conceal. 

CUDE, Guide, adj. Hairbrained, appearing 
as one deranged. Border ; synon. skeer. 

This word is entirely different, both in sense and 
pronunciation, from emo'd, suppressed ; and may be 
allied to lal. kuid-ct, to fear evil, guide, fear, quidin, 
timid, fearful ; meticulosus, G. Andr, It may have 
originally denoted that temporary derangement which 
is produced by excess of fear. Teut. keye, however, 
signifies stultus, insanus, vacillaus cerebro ; also as a 
8., a disease of the brain ; Kilian. But as it is used 

E recisely in the same sense with Shewed, q. v., it may 
ave been originally the same word, the 9 liing thrown 
away ; this letter being very ambulatory, in the be- 
ginniim of words, in different Goth, dialects. 

As Dan. ktoule also signifies fear, it may he observed 
that G. Andr. gives suen an explanation of Isl. kwide, 
guide, as seems to suggest the very idea attached to 
2S. cuide : Metus, qualis ctiam irrationalibus praesagis 
competit. I understand his language as denoting such 
a degree of fear as is indicated by symptoms of mental 
disorder ; or respects one who is under the influence 
of an innocent or sottish derangement. 

It is undoubtedly the same w’ord which Sibb. ren- 
ders “frolicksome,” deriving it from Bclg. kout, prat- 
tling, jesting. As far as I have attended to the use of 
this word, it more commonly denotes that startled ap- 
pearance which one has, who has been greatly alarmed. 

CUDEIGII, 9. 1. A gift, a bribe; a pre- 
mium for the use of money, Loth. ; a gift 
conferred clandestinely, S. Sibb. derives it 
from Gael, cuidy a share or part. Cuidaigh^ 
am signifies to help, to assist, Shaw. In 
Ayrs. it denotes what may be properly viewed 
as a bribe. 

2. Something conferred as a present, in addi- 
tion to wages, and synon. with Bounteth, 
Dumfr. 

But sickerly I took good tent, 

That double pawns, 

With a cudeigh, and ten per cent. 

Lay in my hands. 

Ramsay's PoeuM, i. < 

CUDGEE, CuDOiE, 9 . The blow which one 
school-boy gives to another, when the former 
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dares the latter to fight with him, Roxb. ; 
%ynon. CoiLcher^a Blow. 

CUDREME, 8. A stone weight. V. Chud- 

BEME. 

CUDUM, CuDDUM, 8 . Substance or largest 
share, Dumfr. Gael, cuid^ a share. 

CUDWEED, 8, A plant, Roxb.; apparently 
the same with Cudbear^ q. v. 

[The true Cudweed is a flowering l)lant, the Gnapha- 
r lium of Limi, : the Cudbear ia a lichen,] 

CUDWUDDIE, V. CuTwiDDiE. 

CUDYUCH, 8. 1. An ass; Dumfr. V. 

CUDDIB. 

2. A sorry animal ; used in a general sense, 
ibid. 

To CUE, V. n. To fuddle, Loth. Hence, 

CuER, 5. One who intoxicates others, ibid. ; 
apparently a cant terra. 

CUFE, 8. A simpleton, S. V. Coof. 

CUFF of the nechy the flesh;^art of the neck 
behind, S. ; perhaps from Fr. cow, the neck. 

“ Her huaband, — seizing his Grace by the cuff qf the 
neckf swung him away from her with such vehemence, 
tliat he fell into the comer of tho room like a sack of 
duds.’’ R. Gilhaizo, i. 81. 

To CUFIE, V. a. To outstrip, to overcome, 
especially at athletic exercises ; as, “ I’ll 
cujie you at loupin’,” I will have the advan- 
tage of you in leaping, Fife ; to Cowardie, 
Meams, id. 

Su.-G. ku/w-a, supprimere, insultare. Hire views 
this as radically the same with Isl. kag-a, cogere, adi- 
■gere; siibjugare, supprimere, Verel. The E. synonym 
to cow, “to depress with fear,” retains the fonn of tho 
Isl. V., while S. cujie exhibits that of tho Su.-G. 

CuFlE, CuFFiE, s. The act by which one is 
surpassed, Fife ; Cowardie, id. Mearns. 

CUID, 8 . The chrisom used in baptism, in 
the church of Rome. V. Cude. 

“The baptizit to bo coverit with a quhite clayth 
callit the Cuid, to be thryis dippit in the waiter.” N. 
Winyet’s Quest., Keith’s Hist., App. p'. 232, 

CUYLLYAO, 8 . The Tellina rhomboides, 
a shell-fish, Shetl. 

“T. Rhomboides, Cuyltyac.'^ Edmonstone’s Zetl. 

ii. 321. 

CUILLIER, 8. A flatterer, a parasite. 

“All this supercilious shewe of a fercc assault is 

but a vaine and weakly backed bravado, which, to 
offer vs with a newe and high morgue, our adversaries 
have newlie bene animated by their late supplement of 
fresh forces from beyond sea ; who, and their cuilliers, 
what disposition they are of is evident by this, that i 


they are puffed vp, and made more insolent with that, 
which, iustlie, hath dumped in a deep sorrow all true 
hearts of both the ilands.^ Forbes’s Defence, p. 65, 66. 

This I once viewed as denoting a caterer, from Fr. 
cueill-ir, to collect. But it rather seems to be from 
Culye, to cajole. 

[O. Fr. Cayeoleur, a flatterer.] 

To CUINYIE, V. a. To coin, to strike money. 

The learned Spolman has observed, that L. B. cuneus 
signifios the iron seal with which money is struck ; 
Sigillura ferreum quo nuinmus cuditur ; a fonna dic- 
tum : atque inde coin quasi cune, pro monota. Tho 
term occurs in this sense in Domesday Book, Tit. 
m,receiitre. 

The origin is certainly Lat. cuneus, a wedge. For 
although wo do not find that the Lat. word was applied 
to the work of the mint, tho Fr. v. coiyn-er, un- 
doubtedly formed from it, not only signifies to wedge, 
to drive hard, or knock fast in, as with a wedge j but 
also, in reference to the mode of striking money, to 
stamp, to coin. V. Cotgr. In like manner, Ital. conio 
signifies both a wedge, and a coin ; also the instrument 
for stamping. Hence coniarc to coin. 

“ That the cuiny courts vndcr the jjane of dcid, 
nouthor cuinyie Demy, nor vthcr that is cryit till haue 
cours in the land, nor yit vi. d. grotis.” Acts Ja. II., 
1456, c. 64, Edit. 1566. 

Fr. coign ‘Cr, id. L. B. cundre^ cuneo notare, typo 
signarc j Du Cange. 

Cuinyie, s. 1. Coin, money, S. B. 

“ That there be ano trew substantiousman,— quhilk 
sail forgo money, and cumye to seme tho kingis 
liegis.” Acts Ja. IV , 1489, c. 34, Edit. 1566. 

'J’he law he made, lat Iniu be paid 
Back just in hia ain cuinyie. „ 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 8. 

2. The mint. 

“As for the oiluer work of this realm, quhilk is 
brocht to the cuinyie, that is not sa fyne, the said 
cuinyeour sail gif and deliuer thairfoir the verray auale 
to the awnar of the said silucr.” Acts Ja. IV., 1489, 
c. 34, Edit. 1566. 

CuiNYiE-HOUSE, 8. The mint. 

“The valoure of money, sauld in tho cuinyie.-kouse, 
suld be modified bo GolUsmithes.” Skene, Index to 
Acts of rarliament. 

CuiNYiouRE, 8. The master of the mint. 
V. Cuinyie, v. 

CUIR-BERAR, s. One who has charge of 
any thing. 

“ Maister & cuir herar of the townis artailyere and 
graytht thairof. ” Aberd. Reg., A, 1545, V, 19. 

CUIRE, 5. Cover. 

For as the woirme, that workis vnder cuire, 

At lenth the tre consumis that is duire. 

So wemen men, fra thay in credit creipe. 

Test. K. Henrie, Poems Sixteenth Cent,, p. 262. 

CUIRIE, s. Stable, mews. 

“ The King of France caused his Mr. Stabler to pass 
to his cuirie, where his great horse were, and waled a 
dozen of the best of them, with all things requisite to 
them, and present them to the King of Scotland.” 
Pitscottie, p. 159, 

Fr. escurk, id. It is also written Quibie, q. v. 
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CUISSE-MADAME, a. The name given to 
the French jargonelle, S. 

“The Cuisse Madame, (i.e., the French jar^nelle) 
is not nearly so good a fruit as the former [tne jar- 
gonelle] ; but the tree being a good bearer, the kind 
18 liked for the London market.” Neill’s Hoi^ic. Edin. 
EncycL, p. 211. 

OUISSEK, CussER, s. A stallion, S. 

Without the cuissers prance and nicker, 

An’ o’er the lee-rig scud. 

Fergy>ssoii*s Poems, ii. 28. V. Cunsoini. 

CUIST, a. A term allied to Cuatroun^ q. v. 

And we mell, thou shalt yell, little custroun cuist. 

PoLwart, iV^atson’s Coll. , iii. 2. 

CUIST, pret of the v, to cast, S. 

X cuid my lines in Largo bay. 

Song, Boatie rows. 

CUITCHOURIS, a. pL Gamesters, gam- 
blers ; also smugglers, those who lie in wait 
to carry on some secret trade. Fr. coucheur; 
or perhaps from Teut. kutey talus, a cubical 
cone usea as a die.” Gl. Sibb. V. Coucher. 

To CUITLE, CuiTTLE, V. a. 1. To tickle ; 
used in a ludicrous sense. # 

It’s up Glenharcliairs braes I gaed, 

And o’er the bent of Killiebraid, 

And nioriy n weary cast I made, 

To cuittle the moor-fowl’s tail. 

Waverky, i. 150. 

2. To wheedle. V. Cutle, v, 

CUITTIE, 8, A measure of aqua vitae or 
lieer, Roxb.; used in E. Loth, for a cap or 
bowl containing liquor. 

Isl. hit-r, congiuB, a gallon, fiae/hU-r, congius dimi- 
dins. Haldorsou gives kuUing os the Dan. synonym 
of kut-r, 

CUK-STULE, 5. The cucking-stool. V. 

COCK-STULE. 

CULDEES, CuLDEY, a sort of monkish * 
preachers, who formerly resided in Scotland 
and Ireland, were greatly celebrated for their 
piety, and chose some of their own society 
as their overseers. The latter were designed 
by early writers, without distinction of .place 
or rank, Scotorum epiacopL 

“These Ouldees, and overseers of others, had no 
other emulation but of well doing, nor striving but to 
advance true piety and godly learning.” D. Buchan- 
an’s Pref. to Knox’s Hist., C. i. b. 

‘ ‘ In this tyme the Scottis began to be rycht pro- 
found in theolomo and haly wri^ be doctryne of cer- 
tano monkis, quhilkis wer callit in thay dayis Culdey, 
that is to say, the honoraris of God. For than al pries- 
tis that honorit God war callit culdei. Thir priostis be 
^neral vocis chesit ane bischop to have auctorite and 
jurisdiction abouethaym.” BeUend. Cron., B. vi. c. 6. 

According to Boece and Buchanan, they were called 
Culdei, q. cultores Dei, or worshippers of God, from 
Lat. colo and Deus. Spotswood thinks that they were 
named from the cells in which they lived ; Hist. p. 4. 


Others have embraced still more far-fdtehed etymons. 
Nicolsou says that Culdee signifies a black monies as 
being meant to denote the colour of the cowl, Ir. cuUa ; 
Pref. to Irish Hist. Library. Some have supposed 
that this word was borrowed from the Greeks, in the 
same way as the names bishop, presbyter, deacon, and 
monk, have come to them ; tor their monks confined 
to cells are colled KeWecjrai. V. Goodall, lutrod. ad 
Scotichron., p. 68. , 

The origin assigned by Obrien is certainly preferable 
to any of these. In Ir. it is Ceile-De, from cede, a ser- 
vant, and De, God. Goodall adopts this etymon ; ob- 
serving that, in more ancient M8S., the word is not 
written Culdei, but Keledei, and that the more learned 
in our ancient language affirm that the word is com- 
pounded of keile, a servant, and Via, God. 

Dr. Smith gives the same etjrinon. “Tlie word 
Kelidei is, in fact, merely the Latinized Gaelic phrase, 
Oille De, which signifies Famuli Dei, or ‘ Servants of 
God.’” Life St. Columba, p. 162. 

Toland, however, conteuds that Keledei is “ fronft the 
original Irish or Scottish word Geikde, signifying, 
separated or espoused to God/' Nazarenus, Acc. of an 
Irish MS., p. 51. 

“It has also been said that Gael, cuil and ceal, 
signifying a sequestered corner, cave, &c., those who 
retirotl to such a place were called CuUdeach, plur. 
CuUdich ; which thev who spoke or wrote Latin, turned 
into Ciddeiis&nd Culdei, altering only the termination.” 
P. Blair- Atholl, Statist. Acc., ii. 461, 462. 

“ Culdee is a Gaelic word, signifying a monk or her- 
mit, or any sequestered person, CuUdeach is common 
to this day, and given to persons not fond of society. 
The word is derived from Cuil, a retired corner.” P. 
Kilfinichen Argyles. Statist. Acc., xiv. 200, N. 

CULE-AN’-SUP, a term used to denote a 
state of poverty ; thus, “ It^s been cu^e-an*- 
aup wi’ them their days,” Teviotd.; q. cool 
and aupy as if obliged to swallow every meal 
without sufficient time to cool it. 

CULE-TIIE-LUME, «. A person who is 
extremely indolent at his work, Roxb.; q. 
one who suffers the instrument he works 
with to cool. Synon. Cule’-the’^tirriy i.e.,* iron, 
Clydes. 

CULES, Buttocks (Lat. nates) ; “Clap 

a carle on the culesy and he’ll drite i’ your 
lufe;” Prov. Aberd. 

This coarse but expressive proverb has been ex- 

i )lained to me as equivalent to, “Flatter a person, and 
le will do what you please.” I suspect that it rather 
signifies, “Shew kindness in the most condescending 
manner to a l)Oor, and he will make you a very base 
requital.” Kelly gives this proverb in a different 
form, p. 78. 

Fr. cut, id. V. Culls. 

To CULYE, CuLYiE, (erroneously printed 
CuLZE,) V. a. 1. To coax, to cajole, to 

flatter, to entice, S. 2b culye in with one, 

to attempt to gain one’s affection, by wheed- 
ling, to curry favour, S. 

Now him withhaldia the Phenltiane Dido, 

And culyeis him with slekit wordis sle. 

Doug. Virgil, 84. 22. 
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2. To soothe. ' 

* round nek bane bowand raith 

To gif them souck, can thaym cvlye, bayth, 

Semand sehe suld thare bodyis by and by 
Lik with hir toung, and cleiige ful tendirly. 

Ihid.y 266. 3. Mulccbat, Virg. 

It is alfio used to denote the ceremonies reckoned 
necessary to give peace to the manta of the dead. 
m ^le purpour flourls I sail skattir and pull, 

That 1 may straw with sic rcwardia at loist 
My neuoes saule to mlye and to feist. 

Ibid,, 197. 61 

3. To cherish, to fondle. 

This sayand, scho the bing asccndis on ane, 

And gan embnuio half de<Ie hir sister gennane, 
Culyeand in hir bosum, and inurnand ay. 

Ibui., 121 19. Fovebat, Virg. 

• 4. To gain, to draw forth. 

‘*Our narrow counting culyies no kindness.”— S. 
Prov. “When people deal in rigour with us, wo 
think ourselves but little obliged to them.” Kelly, p. 
273. 

5. To train to the chace. 

The cur or raaatishe haklis at smale auale, 

And culyeia spanyeartis, to chace })artrik or quale. 

T)oug. Viryil, 'IVl. 1. 

Rudd, views this as “probably from Fr. cueillir, to 
gather, pick, or choose out.” Sibb. renders it, “to 
cully, to impose upon, to gull.” But this throws no 
light either on the siwiification or origin. 

Did we derive it from Fr., the moat natural origin 
would be coUer, to embrace, la faire tenir k uno autre 
avec de la colle. Diet. Trev. ; whence E. collt v. to clip 
and coll; from Lat. coll^tivi, the nock. Colldea is ren(f 
ered, flatteries affeetcea, ou tromperies aflect<:cs; Gl. 
Rom. de la Rose. But it is probably allied to Su.-G. 
keUa, blandiri, which Ihre traces to Gr. KijXeuf, blau- 
dior j kel-a, to cocker, to fondle ; kela mdd en, to make 
much of one, Wideg. Ihre, vo. Kalsa, sermocinari, 
mentions Sc. culze as a cognate word. But, from the 
absurd orthographv, he has most probably l>cen misled 
as to the sound, ur. /co\af is a flatterer ; Gael, callag- 
am, to flatter, Shaw. 

CULYEON, 8. A poltroon, E. cullion. 

But Wallace quickly brought the culyemi back, 

And there gave him the wliissle of his plack. 

Hamilton's Wallace^ p. 30. 

CuLLiONRY, 8. The conduct of a poltroon ; 
from E. cullion, ' 

“Argyle’s enemies had of a long time burdened 
him, among maiiy slanders, with that of cowardice 
and cullionry,'* Baillio’s Lott., ii. 284. 

CULLAGE, 8 , Habit, figure or shape of 
body,’’ Rudd. 

Men mycht se hyra aye 

With birssy body porturit and visage, 

A1 rouch of haris, semyug of cullage 
In mannys forme, from the coist to his croun, 

Bot from Ids bally, and theiis fordwart doun. 

The remanent straucht like ane fy.schis tale. 

^ JJoug. Virgil, 322. 5. 

Lye renders this “ apparel, habit,” deriving it from 
It. culaigh, id. But he seems to have been misled os 
to the sense, by the resemblance of the word which he 
adopts as the etymon. For the term ^parcntly refers 
to the characteristic marks of sex. Mton, licre de- 
scribed, not only displayed the human form, from his 
sides upwards, os distinguished from a fish ; but that 
of a man, as opposed to the figure of a female. The 


word seems formed from Pr. couille; whence couillage, 
“a tribute paid in times past by Priests for licences to 
wenches Cotgr. L. B. culag-ium, tribiitum a 
subditis matrimonio jungondis, Domino oxsolveudum ; 
Du Cange. 

CULLESIIANGEE, «. Aa uproar ; the 
same with CollieshangiCy q. v. 

— Sitting too long by the baml, 

Maebano and Donald Dow did quarrel. 

And in a Ciilleshuvgee lauded. 

Altaian's Poems, p. 116. 

CULLIEBUCTION, Colliebuction, s, A 
noisy squabble without mischief, Moray, Fife, 
Perth s. 

One might fancy that this had been fonned from Fr. 
cueillir, to gather, and huccine, a trumjjet or comet, as 
alluding to the bustle of rushing ou to action. But it 
has much the aj)poaranco of a cant term ludicrously 
formed ; perhaps from Collie, a cur. 

CULLISHANG, ». A broil, a squabble, 
Koxb. 

Cultishangs 'tween man and wife 
Happen whyles for want o' Hiller ; 

Sourest reek, an' woefu’ styfe [stryfe i] 

Haunt the house for lack o’ siller. 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 93. V. Colli kshangik. 

CULLOCK, CiJLLKOCK, 8, A species of 
shellfish, Shetland. 

• “The shell-fish are spouts, muscles, cockles, culhcks, 
smurlins, partans, cral-«, limpets, and black wilks.” 
P. Unst, Statist. Ace., v. 09. 

“The Cullock is th lellina rhomboidcs ; and the 
same name soems to be sometimes applied also to the 
Venus Erycina, and Mactra solida.” Neill’s Tour, p, 
93. 

CULLONARIS, Colennaris, s, pL The 
inhabitants of Cologne. 

“ The said commisaaris desiris of our souueran lordis 
glide grace his grot sole, to cidder with the selis of his 
lordis that gnif the sentence here in Scotland apoue the 
Cullonaris clamc, to be bunging to the said sentence 
ande processe tharof for the verificatioun of justice 
that thai gat in Scotland, quhilk may be distruccioun 
of the saide lettro of marciue,” &c. Acts Ja. III., 
1487, Ed, 1814, p. 178. CoUninaris, Edit. 1666. 

Colen, Agjgrippina Colonia. Ubiorum urbs ad 
Rhoiium ; Kuian. 

CULLS, s. jfl. The testicles of the ram, 
Roxb. 

Tout, kul, coleus, testis, tcaticulus ; whence perhaps 
Fr. couillon, if not immediately from I.,at. col-eus, id. 
Isl. kijtl, culcus, scrotum, claims a common origin ; as 
well as Su.-G. gael/, and C. B. caill, tcsticulus. 

OULMES, CuLMEZ, «. A rural club. 

To luak debate, he held in til his hand 
Ane rural club or culmez in ste«le of brand. 

Dang. Virgil, 388. 53. 

Pcrhai>9 allied to Ir. cwiille, a club; Fr. galbnaaeue, 
id. 

CULPIS, CuLEPis, s. pi. Cups. 

“Item, twa culi^is gilt. — Item, twa culjtpis with 
thair coveris gilt.” Inventories, A. 1642, p. 74. 

Our old writers often inserted I where it was un- 
necessary, TJius Gawin Douglas has tvalk for wake, 
rolk for rock, rollaria for rowers, palp for pap, dolp for 
doivp, &o. 
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CULPIT,par<.^a. 

Thocht ye be cvlpit al to^ddir. 

With silk and sowlis of siluer fyne ; 

An© dog may cnm out of Balqiiidder, 

And gar yow leid ane lawer tryne. 

Lyndsay'a Warhis^ 1592, p. 305. 

It certainly should be read cuplit ; edit. 1670, 
coupled, Soiolis, (edit. 1670, aooles) swivels. Isl. 
8toe\/la, volutare, 

OULREACH, CoLRAOH, Coleraith, Col- 
LERETH, 5. A surety given to a court, in 
the case of a person being repledged from it. 
V. Repledge. 

“Gif ho is repledged to his Lords court, he sail leaue 
behinde him ( in the courts fra the quhilk he i% repledged) 
ane pledge called Cnlreachy quha sail be bound and 
oblissed, that justice sail be done against the defender 
in his Lords court, to the quhilk the defender is re- 
pledged.'' Quon. Attach., c. 8, a. 4. 

This is also written Colrathy Culeraithy and CoUereth, 

**Colrachy siimtimos is called ane furth cumand 
borgh, bot mair properly it may be called ane back- 
borg, or cautioner." Skene, Verb. Sign, in vo. 

“Thetenentis and inhabitantis of our saidis landis 
— to replege, reduce & agane bring caution of Colraith 
for justice to be ministrate to partijs complcnand 
within forme of law,” Ac. Chart. Convent of Mel- 
rose, A. 1535, constituting the King Baillie of their 
Abb^ ; ap. Spottiswoode’s MS. Diet. vo. Ba^ie, 

“To repledge, reduce and recall, and tdH 
find cautioun de CoUereth for administration oi justice 
within terme of law." Ratification in favours of the 
burgh of Cromarty, 1641, Acts Cha. I., V. 627. 

It is erroneously printed Cxulrench in Du Cange. 
Sibb. says that this is a corr. of A.-S. gildan ready 
arrha. Rut the A.-S. word is gyldan-wead. Erskine 
gives a more rational etymon, “from the Gaelic culy 
which signifies back, and rachy cautioner.” Institute, 

B. i. Tit. iv. 8. 8. He seems to have understood the 
term cidy as signifying that the criminal was repledged, 
or called back from the court before which he was 
carried on the ground of a proper pledge. 

The term, however, which simihcs a surety is 
wrradhy Gael. another word of the same form, de- 
notes custody, and reachedy a law. 

CULRING, 8, A culverin, a species of * 
ordnance. 

“ Sua Johan Kranox be his awin confession entered 
not in the kirk be ordinar vocatione, or impositionc of 
handis, bot be impositione of bullatis and poulder in 
culringia and lang gunnis." Nicol Bume, F. 120. 

CULROUN, CuLUOiN, a, “ A rascal, a silly 
fellow, a fool,” Rudd. Ho makes it equiva- 
lent to E. cully or cullion. 

The cageare callis furth his capyl wyth crakkis wele cant, 
Calland the colyeare ane knaii and cxdrmn fuD rmere. 

^ Brnt-g. Virgil j 2^, a. 51. 

For hlchtines the culrain dois misken 
His awin maistcr, as weill as iithir men. 

Bannatyne Fuemsy p. 142. 

It is sometimes used as an adj, 

“ He said, quhar© is yon cvlroun knaif ?” 

It has been derived from Ital. coglioncy a fool ; from 
“ Fr. couiUey a lubbarly coward, and the common ter- 
mination rounyf Ac. But more probably it is from 
Belg. kuly testiculus, coleiia (evidently from the same 
ori^n) and rwi/n-en, castrare, emaaculare, whence rwwn, 
a gelding. T^hus, to call one a cxdrouny was to offer 
him the greatest insult imaginable. It does not SO 
properly signify a rascal, as a mean silly fellow. 


CULTELLAR, $. A'cutler, Aberd. Reg. 

L.B. cultellardusy whence Fr. coutelier, id, I lleed 
scarcely add, that it is from cuUell-U8y a small knife. 

CULTIE, 8, 1. A nimble-footed little beast^ 

Kinross; sometimes used as synon. with 

Sheltie. 

Perhaps from E. coU, in Sw. hulling, o 

2. Applied to the feet, and synon. with the 
cant term Trottcra^ ibid. 

To CUM, Come, v, n. Used in the definition 
of the future ; as, “ This time coma a year^^ 
i.e. a year hence, S. 

“ Johne of Haldeno of Glemiegas, A How of Douglas 
of Moffet, drew thaim self, thar landis A gudis, bor- , 
rowis to our souerane lorde vnder the pain of j“* £, to 
bring before A in presons of the lordia of counsalo, on 
Moiiunday come awM dais, the charteris A evidentis 
of vhe landis of Snade," Ac. Act. Dom. Ck>nc., A. 
1478, p. 20. 

This idiom, however, is not peculiar to S. It seems 
to be provincial E., as used by Gay ; 

Cmne Candlemas, nine years ago she died : 
and is well expl. by Johns., “ when it shall come," 

It is indeed resolved in this manner in other acts. 

“The lordis assignis to Patric Ramsay Monunday 
that next cummysy with continuacioune of days, to 
pnife," Ac. Ibid., A. 1480, p. 69. 

To CUM, V. a. To bring, to fetch ; applied 
to a stroke, with different prepositions added. 

To Cum aty v, a, 1. To strike at, S. B. 

2. To hit with satire, ibid. 

To Cum athorty to strike athwart or across, S. 

He jee’d na out o’ that an inch, 

Afore a menseless man. 

Came a' at anea athori his hinch 
A sowff, and gart him prann 

His bum that’ day. 

Christmas Ba'ingy Shinn. M%80, Poet.y st. 19. 

To Cum or Come in, v, n, 1. To be deficient, 
to fall short, to shrink, S. Jo gae in, 
synon.; Angus. 

2. Used in a moral sense, in regard to any 
thing viewed as exuberant or excessive ; 
as, “ Gi’e him time, he’Jl come in o’ that,” S. 
V. IND. 

To CUM Gude for^ v, n. To be surety for ; 
as, ril cum gude for him, that the money 
shall be paid, when it falls due,” S. 

One would think that the v. had been orifl^ally be- 
come. I find no idiom exactly analogous. That in the 
Sw. is nearest, Oaa i god foer naagony To be security 
for one, to be bound |or one ; Det vill jag gaa i god 
foerCy That I will be responsible for j Wideg. This is 
literally, “ to go in | 

To CUM, or COME oV, or owery v, a. 1. 
To befal, used in a bad sense ; as, ‘‘ I was ay 
telling ve, that some mischanter wad cum 
o er ye, b. 
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2. To get the better oT one, in whatever way ; 
as in an argument, a bargain, a contest, &c., S. 

“Ye needna think to cotm ower me that wye, as 
gin I had nae mair brains than a guse. ” St. Kathleen, 
111 . 104 . 

3. To circumvent, to take in by craft, S. 

“ My grandfather, on his part, was no less circum- 
► speot, for he discerned that Winterton intended to cowe 
over him, and he was resolved to be on his guard.” R. 
Gilhaize, i. 159. 


To Cum oweVy or out ower^ v. a, As, I cam 
a straik out ower his shouthers ; Renfr. 

To Cum o^er wH, to strike a person or thing 
with ; as, He cam o'er his pow wH a rung,” 

S. 


To Cum woo’, or uporiy v, a, He cam a yark 
upo' me^' ho gave me a severe blow, Aberd. 

To Cum abouty or about agaiuj v, n. To re- 
cover from sickness, S. 


To Cum on, v. n. To rain. “ It’s cumin ow,” it 
begins to rain, S. Hence oncumy oncomcy a 
fall of rain, Loth. 


To Cum o?z<, v. n. To dilate, to widen ; op- 
p^osed to the idea of contraction or slirivelling. 


To Gum throw^ v, n. To recover from disease, * 
S.; affliction being often compared to a river 
or torrent, perhaps from the idea of the dan- 
ger to which one is exposed in passing 
tlirough a swollen stream. 

To CUM < 0 , V. n. 1. To recover, S, 

“Thooh I be not in perfyte hcithe, yet I find 
myself in very gudo in the cimimj to."' Knox’s Hist., 

p. 276, 

This is a Gothic idiom. Su.-G. komma mg, homina 
sig qui ex graviore morbo ad sanitatem redeiint, 
Ihre. 

2. To make advancement in the knowledge of 
any science, art, or piece of work, S. 

3. To regain one’s usual serenity, after being 
discomposed or angry, S. 

4. To come near in respect of local situation ; 
or, to come close up to, S. B. 

As she weer in by 

Amo’ the trees, a lass she do’s espie. 

Hegh hey, she says, as soon as she camf^ ioo^ 

There's been a langsome dowie day to me. 

Ross' i Udeiiorey First Edit., p. 59, 

In Edit. Third, “come near,” Too is improperly 
used, aa if it gave the S. pronunciation of to. 

Fan she came too, he never made to steer, 

Nor answer gae to ought that she could sneer. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

5. Used of one who seems shy about a bargain, 
or reluctant to enter into any engagement, 
&c*y when there is reason to suppose that he 


will at len^h comply. It is said, He’ll 
come to yet/* S. 

This phraseology is often applied to a suitor who 
fights shy, or seems to fall off, 

6. To rise to a state of honour, to be advanced 
from any station to another that is higher, S. 

“After that David was made a king, ho that was 
keeping sheep before ; in truth he came very well to,” 
Sdotch Fresh. Eloq., p. 123. 

CuMD, part. pa. Come, Loth. 

Or art thou cumd of Phocamoa, 

Or of the monster Odites ? 

Burel's IHlg. Watson's Coll., il 51, 
This provincialism is most probably of long standing, 
being at least two centuries old. 

CuM-ouT-AWA, 8. A Swindler, Upp. Clydes.; 
q. Come out away^ begone. 

CUM, Come, s. A bend, curve, or crook, 
Lauarks. ; allied perhaps to C. B. caniy 
crooked ; camrmt and cemiy a bend, a curve. 

CUMBER, adj. Benumbed. In this sense 
the hands are said to be cumber dy West 
Loth. 

komher, kvmmcr, aegritudo ; angor, mocror. 

CUMBLUFF, adj. To look cumhluffy to have 
the appearance )f stupefaction, Perths. 
Bomhazedy synon. 

CUMERB, 8. V. CuMERLAcn. 

CUMERLACII, CiTMBERLACii, 8, Appn- 
rently a designation of an inferior class of 
religious persons in the Culdco monasteries. 

This term occurs in some old charter ; p.articularly 
in one granted by David I., and in another by William 
the Lyon. 

De Fugitivis (jui vocantur Cnmherlach. David Rex 
Scottorum, &c. Precipio quateiiufl cito Cmnerlachi 
reddantur ecclesic 8ancte Trinitatis de Dunfermlin, et 
omnes servi sni quos pater incus ot mater mea et fratres 
mei ei dederunt, et Cuinerlarki sui a tempore Edgaii 
Regis usque nunc cum tota pecunia sua ubicunque 
inveniantur, et prohibeo ne injusto retineautur. Ap. 
Dalyell’s Fragments, Append. No ii. 

De fugitivis qui vocantur Cumerhtches. Praecipio 
firmitor ut ubicunque monaclii de Diiufermlyn, aut 
seivientes eorum (Jumerbas ct Cumerlarhos bugs ui- 
venire poteriut, eoa juste halxjant, Chartul. Dunferrnl. 
Vol. ii. Fol. 13. 

From the Cmnerlachi being connecjtod with omnes 
servi, in the first passage quoted fi-om Dalycll’s Frag- 
ments, I entertained tlie idea of their having been 
bondmen. But perhaps the phrase, Quos pater meus 
et mater, <fec. n dedern/U, respects the scroi only, or at 
any rate docs not imply that the Cumerlachi were given 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity in the same sense 
as the servi. 

It seems probable that the Cumerlachi were of a 
higher class, because they are represented as having 
property of their own. This seems, at least, to be the 
meaning of the expression. Cum tota pecunia sua. 

As all the churdies dedicated to the TriniW am>ear 
to have been old Culdee foundations, and aa Davici I., 
who granted this charter, intiXKluced monks from 
Canterbury, and did all in his power to alter the 
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ancient constitution ; it seems highly probable that 
those Cumerlachi were religious, who became fugitives 
from Dunfermline, that they might enjoy their original 
privileges elsewhere. V. Hist. Culdees, p. 166. 
They might be a kind of lay-brethren, who assisted 
the regular monks in their functions, or managed their 
temporalities. 

It must be acknowledged that the origin of the name 
is still obscure. The only L. B. word which has any 
resemblance is Camerling-uSt Qui ex vassallo et serva 
seu censuali uascitur ; sic fortasso dictus, epod^ad instar 
Camerlingi, servitio Domini s^cialus addicerotur, L.L. 
Feudal. Ottonia Comitis, ap. Du Cange. Now Canter- 
lengusy the preceding word, is given as synon. with 
Carnerariua, a chamberlain. From the definition, and 
the quotation subjoined, it appears that the name Camer- 
ling-m was given to a base-bom child of a bond-ser- 
vant, who was viewed as the property of the superior. 

But there is no reason to suppose that there is any 
affinity between this and the L. B. term, especially as 
Camerleng-ns, is merely Ital. CamerlengOy a chamber- 
lain. Several circumstances render it highly pro- 
bable that our Cumerlach is mereW a monkish modi- 
fication of the It. and Gael, tenn Vomharha^ properly 
signifying a partner in church lands, a successor, a 
vicar ; especially as CnmerlachoH is, in the second pas- 
sage, conjoined w'ith Cumerbas, in the accusative plu- 
ral. The writer has given to both, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the Gael, or Ir. orthography, without regard to 
the pronunciation. The latter term was written in a 
variety of ways, Coarb^ Corhe^ Corhay Comorbay Co- 
morhaiiy Converby kc. V. Hist. Culdees, p. 50. It fre- 
quently occui's in the history of the momistery of Iona 
which was the prototype of that of Dunfermhne. 

According to analogy, Cumerlach corresponds with 
Ir. and Gael, comhaineachy a counsellor, an advisor; 
from comhnirligh-imy to advise, to consult. 

It is not improbable that one cause of the departure 
of these persons from Dunfermline, was the enforce- 
ment of the Romish doctrine of the celibacy of the 
clergy. For at this period the term Coarb was used 
as an opprobrious desiraation for those clergy who had 
wives., V. Hist. Cula., p. 50, N. 

— Precipio ut in cujuscuiique vestrum terra aut 
potestate Abbas ile kScon, aut ejus servions, invenire 
poterit cum lawea et cum herbeey ad terras Abbatis de 
Scon pertinentes, cos juste absque dilatione habeant. 
P. 20, Chart. Scon. Macfarl. MS. In Orig. Regist., 
Fob 10. 

I have examined the original MS. in Adv. Libr., 
8Upix>8ing that there would be the mark of abbrevia- 
tion al)ove the m in Cum. But there is no v'estige of 
it. Although the writing is very ancient, yet the 
whole MS. being evident^ written by one hand, 1 
apprehend tliat it must have been an early copy ; and 
tuat the transcriber had ovorlwiked the abbreviation, 
as there is every reason to think that it had been ori- 
ginally meant for Cumerlaweji. 

It is remarkable, that a similar demand was made by 
William the Lion, in regard to the Cumerlachs belong- 
ing to the Monastery of Scone, where his grand-uncle 
Alexander the Fierce had introduced the same innova- 
tions. V. Hist. Culd., p. 166. 

In his charter the Comherbs are conjoined with the 
CumerlachH. 

CUMLIN, 8. Any animal that attaches itself 
to a person or place of its own accord, S. A 
cumlin-cat^ one that takes up its residence in 
a house spontaneously. 

O. E. komelynge denotes a stranger, a new comer. 

Ou ! he seide, the grete despit, that y se to me here 

That this file (vile) and komelynges casteles leteth rere 

Op on my Iona baldeliche, as me for to a fere. 

R. Oloxic.f p. 18. 


Somner, in his Gloss, to the Decern Scriptores, vo. 
Weify mentions cumeling as an old E. term, obsolete 
even in his time, which was eouivalent to or 

strays. V. also Spelman, vo. Atbanus, 

Comeling is yet used in E. as a country word, de- 
noting one newly come. Baillie derives it from Germ. 
an-komelingy id. 

CUMMAR, t. Vexation ; difficulty, entangle- 
ment, E. cumber, » 

“ Deliuir vs fra all dangears and perrellis of fjrre k 
wattir, of fyirflauchtis and thundir, of hungar and 
derth, soditioun k battel, of pleyis and cummar, seiknes 
and pestilence, ko. Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 
Fob 190, b. 

Belg. kommery id. 

CUMMER, Kimmer, s. 1. A gossip, a com- 
panion, S. 

Till ane Yule evn your wyfes to counsall went, 

Tlian spak ane I^awers w^e l>aith trim and gent, 

Citmmersy (quod scho) it is uietie to se 
Folk in a towne for cald ana bounger die. 

It is mair schame in burgh for to se beggers, 

Nor it is scaith In Gramont to want dreggers. 

— Sa thay did skaill, and acho tuke with hir Pryde, 

And on the raorno scho c.ani furth lyk an bryde, 

With hir new gaist as proud as ane peycock, 

And in hir hart scho did her Cummers mok. 

Lamentation L. Scotl. F. 6, a. 
“Good your common to kiss your kimmer y* S. Prov.; 
“spoken to them whom we see do service, or shew 
kindness to them, to whom they have great obliga- 
tions.” Kelly, p. 116. 

Franck, speaking of the Scottish women in Dura- 
fricsshiro, says : — 

“Now the very name of Comer they mightily 
honour ; but that of Gossip they utterly abominate, as 
they hate the plague, or some mortal contagion. So 
that whether to conclude it a vulgar error, and an 
abomination among the Scots to lick up an English 
proverb, it matters not : Or whether to tancy a more 
laudable emphasis in the word Comer than there is in 
Oo-ffip ; I leave you to judge of that, and those other 
abominable customs, that [make them] drink till they 
sigh to do penance for their sins.” Northern Memoirs, 
p. 77. 

Jhon Hamilton writes comers. “What meanis the 
prophete, be this wyno that in^endres virgens ? Is it 
sik quhairof thay tipple willmglie at thair Cgmeres 
banquets 7 ” Facile Traictise, p. 48 ; also 49. 

2. It sometimes occurs in the sense of god- 
mother, in relation to baptism. 

— ^*An honest burgess of Aberdeen caused bring to 
the kirk a bairn whuk his wife had new bom, to be 
baptised, because it was weak, — and oonveened hia 
gossips and comerSy as the custom is.” Spald., ii. 105. 

The phrase gossips ami comerSy seems ecjuivalent to 
“godfathers and godmothers.” For, giving another 
instance, the author applies the term gossip to a male: 

— “ But Mr. Andrew Gant would not give the bairn 
baptism in the father’s hand, till a gossip got the bairn 
in nis hand, alledging he was a papist.*’ Ibid. 

3. A midwife, Moray, Gl. Surv. Ayrs., Shetl. 

She in travail was 

Beside the haunted bow’r. — 

No kindly kimmer ni^h there was 
To mitigate her pain, 

Nor ought to hap the bonie babe 
Frae either wind or rain. 

Train's Poetical ReMrieSy p. 89. 
The transition from the sense of ^sip to this is 
very natural. Mr. Chalmers, Gl. Lynds., vo, Cwmmer^ 
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hta Bwd that Cummerwifi is the ATilgar term for a mid- 1 
in S. I have never heard it used in this sense, 
nnr indeed the compound word used at all. 

4. A common designation for a girl, corres- 
ponding to calland for a boy, Ang. 

This is probably an oblique application of the term, 
from the idea of companionship and intimacy among 
^ young people, 

5. A young woman, Dumfr. 

“I say it’s a bonnie sight to see so mony stark 
youths and strappinff kimmera streaking themselves 
sae eydently to the harvest darke,” Blackw. Mag., 
Jan. 1821, p. 402. 

6. Applied to a female, without respect to her 
ago, as expressive of contempt or displeasure, 

S* 

Up gat Kate that sat i’ the nook, 

Vow, kwuner, and how do ye ? 

Up he gat and caM her Ihmner, 

And ruggit and tuggit her cockemonie. 

Jlimble Beggar ^ Herd's CoU.y ii. 29. 

“Pressing his lips together, ho drew a long sigh 
or rather grumph, through his nose, while ho shook 
his head and said, *0 Jane I Jane ! ye was aye a dour 
kimmer, ’ ” Saxon and Gael, i. 42. 

7. Used to denote one supposed to be a witch, 
Dumfr. 

“The boat idayod bowte againe the bank, an out 
loupes Khnmer^ wi’ a pyked naig’a head i’ her hand,” 
Remains of Nithsdale »Song, p. 285. 

It seems to bear the same meaning in the following | 

lat’s a fresh and full-grown liemlock, Annie 
Winnie — mony a cummer laiig sync wad hae sought 
nae better horse to flee over the hill and how, through 
mist and moonlight, and light down in the King of 
France’s cellar.” Bride of Lainmennoor, ii. 230. 

C. B. cymmar denotes an cfiiial, a spouse, a com- 
panion ; cyvimarl, to join, to unite. But our word is 
perhaps rather from Fr, commere^ a shc-gossip or 
godmother ; L. B. commater^ from con and mater. 

CuMMERFEALLS, s. jil. An entertainment 
formerly given in S. on the recovery of a 
female from inlying. 

* ‘ Than at the leddy’s recovery there was a graund 
supper gi’en that they caw’d the curnmerf calls, an’ there 
was a great pyramid o’ hens at the tap o’ the table, 
an’ anither pyramid o’ ducks at the fit, ” Ac. Marriage, 
ii. 130. 

Fr. commerCf a gossip, and veille, a vigil, a wake, a 
feast; q. “ the gossip’s wake, or feast.” 

CuMMERLYKE, adj. Like cummers or gossips; 
Dunbar. 

CUMMEE, s. Vexation, &c, ; the same with 
Cummar, 

— “ Prouiding alwayis that the actioun bo not coft, 
or vtherwayis purchest, or maid bo the persewar for 
cummer of partie, bot bo thair aw'in proper actioun 
proceidit vpone ane gude ground and louiidament at 
the sycht and discretioun of the Lordis of counsall. 
Acts Mary, 1555, Ed. 1814, p. 495. 

CuMMER-ROOM. In cummer-roomy an incum- 
brance, appearing as an intruder. j 

“F’ri’thet, an’ ye think I’m in ctimmer^room-, I’ll no 
bode xnysel’tao bide.” Saint Patrick, iii. 147. 


GUMMING, OuMYEONE, 8. A vessel for 
holding wort. 

“Item, ane maskin fett — ane kettell — tua gyle 
fattes—ane cummtno.” Inventories, A. 1566, p, 174. 
V. CVMMING. 

CuMMiT, part. pa. Come. 

“Be the empororis quha ar yit cummU S. Johne 
menis of ane vthir Antichrist quhilk sal inuade the 
treu kirk.” Nicol Bume, F. 133, a. 

CUMMOCK, 8. A short staff with a crooked 
head.” 

To tremble under fortune’s cummock, 

On scarce a bellyfu’ o' druminock, 

Wi’ his proud indopendent stomach. 

Could ill agree. 

Burns, iii. 216. 

Gaol, cam, camogach, crooked, 

CUMMUDGE, adj. Snug, comfortable ; 
Berwicki;. ; probably a cant term. 

To CUMPLOUTER, v. n. To accord. V. 
COMPLUTIIER. 


CUMPTER PACISS. ‘‘Tua cumpter paciss 
of leid, ane for ane grite chinye, & ane vthir 
for ane small.” Invent. Guidis, Lady E. 
Ross, A. 1578. 

As the weights in a clock are still called paces, S., 
probably two leaden counterpoises. 

CUMRAYD, pret. v. Encumbered, em- 
barrassed. 

Of Fyfe thare fays thai cwmrayd swa, 

That moiiy thai gert drownyd bo. 

Wyntown, viii. 11. 20. 


To CUN, CwN, V. a. 1. To learn, to know, 
E. eon. 

~Iber, Froro Martyno, and Vincens 
dilic 


Storyis to cwn did diligena. 


WynUmm, v. 12. 290. 


Swejrngeouris and skuryvagis, swaukys and swanys, 
Ceuis ua cure to cun craft.—— 


Doug, Virgil, 238, b. 2i. 


2. To taste. 

They sail not than a cherrie cun, 

TJiat wald not entorpryse. 

Cherrie and Slac, st. 47. 

“ Diciinua— to cun a cherry or apple, gustare 
Rudd. 

This is a Su.-G. idiom. Kaenna is used to express 
the exorcise of all tho senses. 'rhi.s u.se of the 
word, which primarily signifies to knoio, is cci’tainly 
very natural. For a great ])ortion of our knowledge, 
with respect to external objects cspetjiaUy, arises from 
our senses. A kenning is a small portion of any thing, 
that is an object of taste, Clydes.; jrrivin, synon,, as 
much as is necessary to make ono oeqi/aintcd with its 
particular relish, or put tliis to thc///oo/. 

It is still used in this sense, Dumfr. 

To Cun, or Cunne thanks. 1. To give 
thanks, to express a sense of obligation, S. 

“Upon the 19. of Februar [1590], tho King in his 
letter to Mr. Robert Bruce, --^prayeth him to waken 
up all men to attend his coming, and prepare them- 
selves accordingly ; for his diet would be sooner iierhaps 
nor was looked for, and as our Master saith, He mil 

V3 
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come, like a thirf in the night : & whose lamp he found 
burning, provided with oile, these he would cunne 
thanks^ and bring in to the banquet house with him.” 
Calderwood, p. 248. 

Some green’d for hawf an hour’s mair fun, 

’Cause fresh and nae saro fail'd : 

Ithers did Sanny gryte thanks cunn^ 

And thro’ their haflets trail’d 
Their nails that day. 

Christmas Ba'ing, Bkinner's Afisc. Poet.f p. 183. 

2. To feel grateful, to have a sense of obliga- 
tion ; expressive of what passes in the mind, 
S. Often in sing. co7i thank, S. 

Cwi tluinks occurs in the first sense in O. E. V. 
Con, r., Johnson. He observes, that it is the same 
with Fr. 8t;avoir gr6. Steevens has made the same 
remark on Shakspearo. It occurs also in the singular, 
which is perhaps the more common pliraseology in S. 
“Now I con you thankc;^^ Dodsley’a Collect. 'Ina Four 
P's, p. 76. Also, in Erasir ua’s Praise of Folly, Chal- 
oner^ Transl. Sign. E. ii. b. 1549. “In the mcane 
while, ye ought to conne me thanke, for sucho, and so 
many comiiiodi tees, &c. I. iv. a. “The housbande — 
natheless conned him as great ihanke as if they had 
been right icwels. ” 

To con or cun thanks is still used in this sense, 
A. Bor. V. Lancash. Dial. The oldest example I 
have met with is in Palstave, who gives a difierent 
orthography of the v. “ Je vous eu scay bon grd, / 
can you good thanke," B. iii. Fol. 09, n. Elsewhere 
he >^Titea it in the common way: — “I haue augmented 
his lyuolcwlo a C. li. by yere, and he connetn me no 
Ihanke : Je luy ay augments ses reuenues dung cent 
liures par an, encore nc me scait il poynt do grc. Ibid. , 
F. 156, b. 

Like the Fr. phrase, it occurs both in a good and in 
a bad sensG. “ I can one good Ihanke, I am well pleas- 
ed with his do^ige ; Je luyeu s^ay l>on ^6. I can one 
yuell thanke ; .leTuy s^ay mauluais gre.” Ibid., F. 180, 
b. 

I have observcjl no vestige of this idiom in any of 
the Goth, dialects. Su.-G. A;^ic/iu-a, however, signifies 
to confess, to acknowledge j and perhaps the phrase pro- 
perly signifies to acknowledge obligation. This seems to 
1X3 also the sense of s^avoir, as used in this connexion. 
Hence the Fr. phrase is expl. by Cotgr. : “To — acknow- 
ledge a Ijeholdingnesse unto.” 

C UNDIE, s, 1. An apartment, a place for 
lodging; more strictly a concealed hole, Ang. 

It is supposed that this is a corr. of E. and Fr. con- 
duit, Teut. conduyt, 

2. A sewer or shore. One filled up with stones 
is called a rumblmg cundicy^ynon,; rumbling 
syver. 

3. An arched passage, for conducting, under a 
road, the water collected by drains from wet 
grounds on the upper side of the road, Ayrs. 

4. Sometimes used to denote a grate, or rather 
the hole covered by a grate, for receiving 
dirty water, that it may be conveyed into 
the common shore, Ang. 

CuNDiE-HOLE, 8, A conduit, as one across a 
road, Koxb. 

I mind whan neighbour Hewie’s sheep 
Through Wattie’s cmdy-holes did creep, 

An’ eat the com an’ tread the hay, 

That Hewie hacl the skaith to 

Ruukhi^s Way side Cottager, p. 109. 


OUNING, CuNTOO, ‘ A rabbit; S. Umen, 
E. conie. 

Scho thrangis on fat capouns on the speit, 

And fat cunyngs to the fyr© can lay. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 70. 

Make kinnen and capon ready then, 

And venison in great plenlio ; 

Wo’ll welcome here our royal king ; 

I hope he’ll dine at Gilnockie. 

Minstrelsy Border, i. 64. 

The con, the cuning, and the cat. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 8. 

Bolg. konyn, Germ, kanyn, Sw. kanin, C. B. kunin- 
gen, Coni, hjnin, Arm. con, Ir, huinin, Gael, coinnin, 
Fr. conin, Lat. citniculus, 

OuNiNGAR, CuNNiNGAiRE, s. A warrcn for 
rabbits, S . 

“ The said elerko sail inquire of the destroyers 

of Cunningaires and Dowcattea, the ciuhilkis sail be 
punished, as it ia ordained of tho steallers of wood do.” 
Acta .Ta. |I., 11424, jc. 33, Murray ; Cuningharis, Edit. 
1666, c. 30. 

“The whole isle is but as one rich cuningar or cony- 
warren.” Brand’s Orkn., p. 37. 

The orthography of the MS. is cunnyngarfh, 

“That na man — tak cunnyngia out of wtheris 


cuingeear, id.7 seems to be an imported word. It is 
also written coinnkeir, 

Sw. kaningaard, Wideg. ; from kanin, a rabbit, and 
gaard, an inclosure. V. V'aike. 

CUNYSANCE, s. Badge, emblem, cognisance. 

Ilk knyght hia cunysance kitliit full cleir. 

Gawan and Ool,, ii. 14. 

Fr. cognomance, id. 

CUNNAND, 5. Covenant, condition. 

TJie cuytnand on this wyss wes maid. 

Barbour, iii. /53. MS, V. Connand. 

CuNNAND, part, pa. Knowing, skilful, Wyn- 
town. 

Of Saynt Andrewys Byschape than 
Turgot wea, a cunnaml man. 

Of Durarae befor ho wos Priore, 

And than Saynt Margrctia Coiifessoro. 

Wyntown, vii. 3. 

In the same sense cunning is used, not only by 
Shakspearo, but by Prior, This is tho old part, from 
Moes-G., A. -8., cunn-an, scire. 

[CuNNANNES, 8. Skill, cunning. Barbour, 
iii. 712.] 

Cunning, a. Knowledge. 

“Gif thair bo ony pure creature, for fault of cunning 
or dispenses, that can not, nor may not follow his 
cause, tho King, for the lufo of God, sail ordane the 
Juge befoir quhame the cause sulde be detorminit, [to] 
purway and get a loill and a wyse Aduocat, to follow 
sik pure oreaturis causis.” Acta Ja. I., 1424, c. 49. 
E<lit. 1566. 

A. -8. cunnyng, oxperientia. This word has now, in 
general use, greatly degenerated in its signification. 

To CUNNER, V. w. To scold, Upp. Clydes. 

CuNNER, 8, 1. A scolding, ibid. 

2. A reprimand, a reproof, Fife. 

Gael, cain-am sixties to dispraise, cainseoir, a 
scolder, and cainsemnacht, scolding; eannran^a/m, to 
grumble, and cannran, contention ; Shaw, 
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CUNNIACK, 5. AWaamber-pot, Galloway. 
This is most probably from Ir, cuineog, a can ; C. B. 
mnog, id, 

OUNSTAR, 5. 

“And that the officiaris pas oukly with thair cun- 
etam throu the quarteris,” ic. Aberd. Reg., V. 16, 
Undoubtedly allied to Teut. Dan. kamt, art, sci- 
^ ence ; if not coit. from kunstner^ an artist. 

CUNTENYNG, s. Military discipline, gene- 
ralship ; Barbour, MS. contenyng, q. v. 

CUNVETII, CuNEVETH, 8 . A duty paid in 
ancient times. V. Convetu. 

CUNYIE, 8 A. corner formed by the meet- 
ing of two right lines, Roxb., Bcrw. ; the 
same with Coin, Coynye, q. v. 

fr. cobig, id. ; deduced from Lat. cumm, a wedge, 
and this a^jain horn C. B. rgn, Celt. c»c/<, which have 
the same signification with the Lat. term. 

CUNYIE-NUIK, 8, A very snug situation; liter- 
ally the corner of a corner, Koxb. 


CUR, an inseparable particle prefixed to many 
words in our language. This particle indeed 
assumes three different forms ; and it is im- 
possiblo to say which is the original one : — 
and therefore conjecture as to the source is 
left still more at uncertainty. It is written 
or pronounced Car, Cor, and Cur. V. Car, 
2. It also ajipcars in the form of Cor, as in 
Corbaudicy Corciiddoch, and some others. 
But its most common form is that of Cur; 
and perhaps most of the words that appear 
with a change of tlic vowel should be brought 
to this as the standard. 

Ah it is often doubtful what is the peculiar force of 
this particle in the composition of the word, there is 
not leas dilliculty in enueavouring to form a satisfac- 
tory idea as to its origin, (lael. cor denotes “a state, 
condition, circumstance 8haw. (Ml. gor is an inten- 
sive particle, prefixed to many words, cijuivalcnt to 
very, exceedingly, in the extreme. Car, CVr, and Oar, 
all signify near, hard by. Cdr denotes care, anxiety. 
Li some instances cur seems to point out Fr. cocur, tho 
heart, as its origin. 


CUNYIE-IIOUSE, 5. Tho mint; by the 
ignorant orthography of early copyists writ- 
ten Cunzie-hoiise. 

“Tho dcpomir and his marrow-came dovm the 
tiiiTipiko, and alang the back-wall of the Queues 
garden, quhill thai came to the hack of the ci(n}jie> 
Jiotiiie." Anderson's CoU., ii. 168. V. CiiNYiis. 

CUPAR JUSTICE, a proverbial phrase de- 
noting trial after execution, S. 

The popular tradition is, that a man, who was 
confined in pi’ison in Cupar-Fife, olistinately refused 
to come out to trial ; and that water was lot into his 
cell, under tlic idea of oompolling him to foi'sakc it, 
till he wa.s actually drowned ; that those who had the 
charge of him, finding this to be the case, brought his 
dead body into court, and proceeded regularly in the 
trial, till it was solemnly determined that he had met 
with nothing more than he deserved. 

CUP-MOSS, s. A name given to the Lichen 
tartareus, Banff’s. 

“ It is a species of moss named end hearoTCiq) moss,*^ 
&c. Surv. Baiill's. V. Cvdbkak. 

Tho name probably originates from the resemblance 
of the fnictification to cvps. 


CUPPELL, 5. 

“Item, 4 cuppeUn of butter and cheese.” Depred. 
on the Clan Campbell, p. 11 ‘.i. r t nf 

Either denoting a small tub, as a dimin. from Tent. 
huyp, a tub ; or q. ku/p-fidh, “as much a.s Jilkd four 

tubs.” 


CUPPIL, 5 . Rafter. V. Couple. 

CUPPLIN, 8. The lower part of the back- 
bone, S. B. ; thus denominated from its being 
here joined or coupled to the os sdo'um, 

CUPS AND LADLES, the husksof the aconi, 
from their resemblance to these utensils, 
Roxb. 


CURAGE, 5. Care, anxiety. 

Than Huyd tlmy ilius, with wonriliH to assuage 
My thoc.litis and niy luuiy s.vl enrage. 

Doug. Virgil, 72. 61). Curas dcnicro, Virg. 

CURALE, aij. Of or belonging to coral, S. 

“Item, a pare of cunh> bodis and a grete must© 
ball.” Inventories, p ;2. 

CURBAWDY, 8. Active courtsliip; '’as, 
She throw water at him, and he an apple 
at her; and so began ewriaw/y;” Dumfr. 

Tliis nearly resembles Corhowdie, although ouite 
dillerent in signilioatiou. It mi^ht socm to l>e from 
Fr. coi ur, and hauddr, q. what gfaildcns the kart. 

CURCII,5. V.Courche. 


]URCUI)l)OCH, CUKCUDDIE. 1. “To 
dance curettthlie,” or “ curcuddocb,"^ a phrase 
used to denote a play among children, in 
which they sit on their houghs, and hop 
round in a circular form, S. [Also, couk- 
mldk. V. COL'K, and CouK.J 

Many of these old terms, which now arc almost en- 
tirely confined to the mouths of children, maybe over- 
looked as nonsensical or merely arbitrary. But the 
most of them, we arc persuaded, are as regularly formed 

as any other in our language. w „ 

The first syllalilc of this word is luidouhtedly the v. 
ciirr, to sit on the houghs or hams, q. y. The second 
may bo from Tout, kuddr, a Hock, kndd-cn, coiro, con- 
veiiire, congregari, aggregan, knddc wqs, gregatim, 
catervatim, q. “ to curr together. 

The same game is called Hairy Hnrchcon,^ B. ; 
citlier from tlie resemblance of one in this ® 

hMTcheon, or hedgehog, squatting under a budh j or from 

Belg. hurk-en, to squat, to hurkle, b. q. v. 

2. Sitting close together, S. B. 

But on a day, os Lindy was right thrang 

Weaving a snood, and thinking on nae wrang, 
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And baith curcvdduchf and their heads bow’d down, 

Auld sleekit Lawrie fetch a wyllie round. 

And claught a lamb anoner Nory’s care. 

Rosa's HeUnorey p. 14, 

To ait curcuddochy to sit close, and in a friendly 
manner;” Gl. Shirrefs, 

3. Cordial, intimate, Dumfr. 

* ‘ What makes you so ramgunshoch to me, and I so 
ccrcudoch ?" S. Prov. Kelly, p. 348. 

To CURCUDDOCH, V, w. To sit in this manner, 
to hold a friendly tete-a-tete^ S. B. 

**They were curcuddoching together, they wero 
whispering kindly to one another, and dallying Gl. 
Shirrefs. 

To CUEDOO, CuRDOW, v, a. To botch, to 
sow in a clumsy manner ; a term applied to 
inferior tailors. Loth., Tweedd. V . Car- 
DOW. 

CuRDOWER, 8 . 1. One who works at any 

trade within a burgh in which he is not a 
freeman, Koxb. 

2. A tailor or sempstress, who goes from house 
to house to mend old clothes, ibid. Cardowevy 
Ayrs, 

CUR-DO W, an imitative term, used to express 
the cooing of the dove, S. 

Tlie dow flew east, the dow flew west, 

The dow flew far ayont the fell. — 

But ay she cry’d, Cur-dovfy cur-daiv, 

An’ ruffled a’ nor feathers fair. 

Hogg's Mountain Bard, p. 5. 

Although this term may have been fonned from the 
sound emitted by the dove, it deserves to be remarked 
that Su.-G. kurr-a signifies murmurarc. Tho last 
syllable may bo merely the S. name of the bird. 

To CuitDOW, CuRDOO, V. n. To make love, 
Ayrs 

She frequently chided Watty for neglecting the 
dinner hour, and *curdooingy' as she said, ‘ under cloud 
of night.’” The Entail, i. 247, 

From Curry to coo, and doWy pigeon ; q, to coo as a 
dove. 

To CURE, v. a. To caro for, to regard. 

King Salomon, as the Scripture sayis 
Ue dotit in his lattir dayis : 

His wanton wyfls to corapleis. 

Ho curit nocht God till displeis. 

Lyndsay's Warkia, 1592, p, 65. 

Thou art in friendship with thy fae, 

Regarding nane but them i)erfay 
That cures the nocht. 

Evergreeny i. 114, st. 6. Lat. curoy are. 
ft is also used as a n. v. 

“In this case cure nocht to tyne thair fauor, that 
thow may haif the fauor of God.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s 
Catechisme, 1661, FoL 40, b. 

Cube, Care, anxiety, 

— With cure to heir I did tak kein. 

Police </ Honov/ty i. 26. Fr. cv/rCy Lat. cam, id. 
To have in cure^ to be anxious about. 

The matrouns first, and sic as not dclitis. 

Nor has in cure desire of hie reuowne, 

I’hay deput, and thay ordand for this toun. 

Doug. Vvr(fUy 152. 65. 


OURER, 8. A cover, a dish. 

—All wer marchellit to meit mekly and myth : 

Syne servit semely in sale, forsuth as it seinit. 

With all curers of cost that cukis coud kyth. 

Houlatey iii. 6. 

Fr. couvrir^ to cover ; or rather perhaps, ewtre, to 
boil, to bake, to make ready. 

To CURFUFLE, CuRFUPFLB, v. a. To'3is-< 
compose, to dishevel, S. 

1 Na dentie geir this Doctor seiks 

Of tottis russet his ryding breiks ; — 

His rufio curfujUd about nis craig. 

Legendy Bp. St. AndredSy Poems Sixteenth Cent.y d27> 

Toll Jenny Cock^ gin she jeer any mair. 

Ye ken where Dick curfitjled a’ her hair, 

Took nlT her snood, and syne when she yoed hame, 

Boot say she tint it, nor durst tell for shame. 

Ross's llelenorCy p. 81. 

O. Fr. gourfouUer signifies to crush, to bruise. But 
V. Fufflk. 

CuRFUFFLE, 5. “Trcmor, agitation,” S. 

“ My lord maun be turned feel [fool] outright, an’ he 
put himsel into sic a curfuffle for ony thing ye could 
bring him, Edie.” Antiquary, ii. 335. 

“In an unco curfujicy" out of breath, in a great 
hurry, Roxb. 

CURFURE, «. The curfew bell. V. CuB- 
I PHOUB. 

OURGELLIT, part. adj. Having one’s 
feelings shocked, by seeing or hearing of any 
horrible deed, Ayrs.; cxpl. as synon. with, 

‘ It gars a’ my flesh creep.” 

Fr. coeury and gel-er ; q. “to freeze the heart ?” 

In describing an intense cold, the French speak of 
Vame gek4y which conveys the same idea. 

CUEGES, 8. pL Undoubtedly meant to de- 
note curchesy kerchiefs, or coverings for the 
I head. 

“ Of camarage to lie four curgea xviii ello ; of small 
holen [Holland J claith to bo curgea x die.” Chalmers’ 
Mary, i. 207. V, Courciie. 

CURGLAFF, s. The shock felt in bathing, 
when one first plunges into tho cold water, 
Banffs. 

CuBOLOFT, part. adj. Panic-struck. 

Curglefty confounded, and biunbaz’d, 

On cast and went, by turns, he gaz’d ; 

As ship that’s tost with stormy weather, 

Drives on, tho pilot knows not whither, &c. 

Meston's PoernSy p. 131. 

CURIE, 8. Inquiry, search, investigation. 

Sum goukis quhil the glas pyg grow al of gold yyt, 

ITirow curie of quentassence, thocht clay inuggis crakkis. 

Doug. VirgUy 238, b. 62. 

Fr. querrCy querAvy to inquire, to search out. Lat. 
quacr-ercy 

CURIOUS, adp Anxious, fond, S. 

“The Prcabytei^ of St. Andrew’s were not very 
curious to crave his transportation ; Sir John, in the 
Provincial [Synod] of Fife, urges it.” Baillie’s Lett., 
i. 309. 

“ And becauB it is not tho respect — of the persone, 
hot the ayme athor to the goodis or landis of the pairtie 
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revissed [ravished] in ^ossesaioun or appcirance that 
^moveis the fact, without all doubt some provisioun 
made by statute to disapoint thame of those thair 
vnlauchfull hoipis wald make thame the les curious to 
offend heirin.” Acts Ja. VL, 1599, Ed. 1814, p. 410. 

O. Fr. curioSf curious^ empress^, pleiuo de zelo, d’af- 
fection, soigneux, attentif ; Gl. Rom. Roqiiefort. 

To OUlUUTE, V. a* 1. To overwhelm, to 
overthrow ; a term much used by children, 
especially with respect to the small banks or 
dams which they raise, when these are car- 
ried off by the force of the water ; Fife. 

I can fonn no idea of the origin, unless it be deduced 
from Su.-G. X*oer-a, to drive forcibly, and giut-a^ to i>our 
out ; q. to use such violence as to give free course to 
the cuiTent, 

2. To overpower by means of intoxicating li- 
^quor ; Curjnttit wH drinh^ Fife. 

ctlRKLING, «. Tlio sound emitted by the 
quail. 

— ** Curkling o{ quails, chirping of sparrows, crack- 
ling of crows, &c. Urquhart’s Ral>elai8. V. C)i EiriNO. 

If this be not a term formed by Sir Thomas himself, 
it may bo a diminutive from A.-S. cearc-ian, stridcro, 
crepitare. 

To CURL, CuKLE, 8. To cause a stone to 
move alongst the ice towards a mark, S. 

To curie on the ico does greatly please, 

Being a manly Scottish exorcise. 

Pennocuik'a Poems ^ 1715, p. 59. 

Curler, One who amuses himself by curl-- 
ingy S. 

** Orkney’s process came first before us. Ho was a 
curler on tho Sabbath-day.” Baillie’s Let., i. 137. 

Curling, s. An amusement on the ice, in 
which contending plarties move smooth stones 
towards a mark. These are called curling- 
atanes. 

Of the sports of these parts, that of curling is a ’ 
favorite ; and one unknown in England : it is an 
amusement of the winter, and played on the ice, by 
sliding, from one mark to another, great stones of forty 
to seventy pounds weight, of a hemisplicrical form, 
with an iron or wooden nandle at top. The object of 
the player is to lay his stone as near to the mark as 
possible, to guard that of his partner, which had been 
well laid before, or to strike oil that of his antagonist,” 
Pennant’s Tour in Scot., 1772, p. 93. 

Tho curling -stane 

Slidos munu-riug o’er the icy plain. 

Ramsay's PoemSy ii. 383. 

“As cauld’a a curling-staney'^ a proverbial phrase 
used to denote any thing that is cold as ice, S. 

“Dec. 30, 1684. A party of the forces having been 
sent out to apprehend Sir William Scot of Harden 
younger : — and one William Scot in Laiighope, getting 
notice of their coming, by the Cadgers or others, he 
went and acquainted Haraen with it, as he was playing 
at the curling with Riddel of Haining and others ; who 
instantly pretending there were some friends at his 
house, left them, and so fled.” Fountainhall, i. 323. 

The term may be from Teut. kroll-cHy krull-eny sin- 
uare, fleeter©, whence E. curl ; as the great art of the 
game is to make the stones bend in towards the mark, 
when it is so blocked up that they cannot be directed 
in a straight line. Fr. crosUeVt crouUei\ to move fast. 


1 ^^ 1 ? name, however, may illustrated 

by the same words as otherwise used. Both Tout, 
krull-eny and Fr. croul-ery signify to shake, to vib- 
rate ; and the ^ame may have had its designation 
from tho vibration of tho stones in their motion, in 
consequence of tho inequality of tho surface. 

This game, it would appear, is known in tho Low 
Countries, although under a diflerent name. For Kilian 
renders Teut. kluyteny kalluytcn, ludere niassis sivc 
globia glaciatis, certare discis in aotjuore glaciato. 

OURLDODDY, 5 . 1 , A stalk of ribgrass. 

Quod he, my claver, my curhfoddy. 

Pcet'greni, ii. 19, st. .5, 

Here it is used ludicrously as a personal appellation. 
This is perhaps an error for carldoddyy as it is gene- 
rally pronounced. 

It occurs, however, in the same form in a silly Inter- 
lude on the Laying of a Ga'isL preserved in the BaniLa- 
tyne M3. 

Little ^aist, I conjure the, 

With lierie and larie, 

Bayth fra God, and Sanct Marie, 

First with ano lischis mouth, 

And HViie with ano sowlis towtb, 

With ten pevtane tais, 

And nyjio knokis of wiiidil strais, 

With thre heidis of curie doddy. 
ikott's Border Minstrelsy y I. Jntrod.‘CL\i\. 

2 . A name given to natural clover, S. Orkn. 

“Never did our eyes behold richer tracts of natural 
clover, red and white, than in this island Trifoliuni 
medium ; T. alpcstre of Lightfoot ; known in Orkimy 
and in various parts of Scotland, by tho whimsical 
name of Red (Uirldoddij ; and Trifolium repons, calhMl 
White Curldoddy.'^ Ncili's Tour, p, 41. 

CuRLDODDiES, s. pL CurleJ cabbage, S. 
Brassica olenicca var. Linn. 

CURLET, s. A doble curletj a double cover- 
let. 

“Anent the— lu'cking of the said maister Waltcris 
chawiner, & takin out of tho Bainyn of a contcr, twa 
fedder beddis, a doblo rjirlet of sey, a pare of Ifustianc 
blankatis,” &c. Act. Doin. Cone., A. 1493, p, 315, 

CURLIE-DODDIE, s. The Scabious, or 
Devirsbit; Scabiosa arveiisis, Linn. South 
of S. 

CURLIE-DODDIES, 5 . pi The name given 
to a sort of sugar-plums, rough with confec- 
tionary Oil the outside, given to children, 
Roxb. 

CURLIE-FUFFS, 5 . pL A term applied, 
apparently in a ludicrous way, to false hair 
worn by females in order to supply defici- 
encies, Teviutdale ; from the idea of puffin 
up the hair. V. Fuf, Fuff, v. 

CURLIES, 8, pi A particular kind of cole- 
wort, so called because the leaves are curled^ 
S. B. sometimes culrie-kail 

Curly kale, the same with Curliesy s. 

— “ The hare nae langer loves to browze on the gieeo 
dewy blade o’ tho clover, or on the bosom 0 ’ the kindly 
curly kalef* Blackw. Mag., May 1820, p. 159. 
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A narae of the same sigiiification is given to them in 
Iceland. They are denominated krullkael, brassica 
apiana, sabeUica ; i.e. cuiled kail ; in Dan. h'uakael, 
or crisped colewort. 

CURLIEWURLIE, A figure or orna- 
ment on stone, &c. ; synon. Tirly-tvirly, 

All ! it’s a brave kirk — nanc o’ yore whigmalecrica 
and cutUemurlka and open-steek hems about it. ” Rob 
Roy, ii. 127. , 

‘ CurliewnrlkSf fantastical circular ornaments.” 01. 
Antiq. 

To CURLIPPIE, r. a. To steal slyly, Fife. 

I can form no idea of the origin of this term, unless 
it should be viewed as having some reference to the 
coni measure called a Lipiyie ; in connexion with the 
dishonest means employed by farm-servants, ostlers, or 
millers, in alistracting grain or meal for their own 
emolument ; in w hich case it may be Bupposed that 
they are careful to cuire, i.e. cover up, or conceal, the 
liltpie. 

OURLOROUS, adj. Churlish, niggardly. 

Anc ntrlorom oolfe, tluit hoge-skraper, 

He .‘^itti.'i at liamo qiiheu that tbay baik; — 

He tellis thame ilk ane caik lie caik. 

ISonnatyne Pofi-ms, p. 171, st. 7. 

Formed, in an anomalous manner, from A.-S. ceorl, 
rusticus. 

CURLUNS, 8. pL The earth-nut, the pig- 
nut, Bunium bulbocastanum, Linn., Gallo- 
way ; synon. Lousy Arnot, 

CURMOW, 5. An accompaniment, a con- 
voy, Fife. 

Gael. coirmeoQ denotes a female gossip, coii'me^ a 
pot-companion ; from cohmif cuimi, ale. 

CURMIJD, 1, Close, cordial. Conjoin- 

ing the ideas of closeness of situation, and 
of lyjjiarent cordiality or intimacy, South of 
S., Lanarks. 

— In a bog twa puddocks sat. 

Exchanging words in social chat, 

Cock’t on their hunkers lacin’ ither, 

The iwasoiue sat cviittud thegither. 

A. JScoU's Poevis^ p. 46. 

2. Intimate, in a state of great familiarity, 
Roxb., Tweedd. It is often used in a bad 

• sense ; as, They^re o*er cumvud thegither , sig- 
nifying, that a man and woman are so famil- 
iar, as to excite suspicion. 

3. Snug, comfortable, Selkirks. 

To CuRMUD, V, w. To sit in a state of close- 
ness and familiarity. They're curtnuddiri 
thegither, Angus. 

CuuMUDLTE, Cakmudlie, s. Close contact, 
a state of pressure on each other, S. B. 

In hlythc St. John’s, that coothie hole, 

There hands a Fair, I wyte fu' droll, 

111 thick curmiuilie cramm'd 
O’ fun this day. 

TarTa3*8 Poems, p, 91. 

The origin may l.»e lal, kur-a^ to sit at rest, (V. 
(Curr) ; and 7not, opjxisite tO, or rather Dan. mod, by 
aside. 


CURMUDGE, s. A m^eto fellow, Fife ; K 
curmudgeon. t 

CuBMUDGEOUS, adj. Mean, niggardly, ibid. 

Johnson deiivcs the E. word from Fr. cctur mediant, 
to which he adds, as his authority, “ An unknown cor- 
respondent.” It is a ludicrous blunder that a later 
lexicographer has fallen into, who renders cceur “ un- 
known,” and mediant “ correspondent.” 

CURMURRING, s. Murmuring, grumbling; 
sometimes applied to that motion of the in- 
testines which is produced by slight gripes, S. 

A countra laird had ta’eii the batts, 

Or some curviurnng in his guts. 

Bums, iii. 48. 

Tliis is one of these rhythmical sort of terms, for which 
our ancestors seem to have had a peculiar predilection. 
It is compounded of two words, which may be traced 
l>oth to the Teut. and the Goth. Tent, koer-en, koer-kn, 
geinere instar turturis aut columbae, gemere prae 
aiiimi angnstia; Otfrid. ap. Kiliau: mori'-en, gi*unnire, 
et mnrmurare, ibid, Su.-G, kurr-a, to murmur, i» 
used precisely in the sense mentioned. Kurrar i inagen, 
stomachus latrat ; Ihrc. Isl. kur, kurr, mui’mur ; 
murr^a, murmuro ; G, Andr, 

CURN, Kurn, 8. 1. A grain, a single seed, 

S. used in the same sense as E. com, Joh. 
xii. 24. 

Thus, when speaking of the increase after sowing, 
we say that there is the audit, or the tenth curn, S. 

I'o express the greatest want, it is said tliat one has 
not meaV 8 curn, S. B. 

And she with seeking him is almost dead. — 

Nne sust’nannc got, that of meal's coni grew, 

But only at the cauld hill-lierries gnew. 

Boss's Ilelehfyre, p. 61. 

— ‘‘That Will the Wache of Dawic sail content & 
pay to Maistcr Gawaii Wache — the sawing of vi chal- 
dcr of atis & a half. Iteraj'^ho sawing of xiii bollis of 
here & a half, & for the sawing bathe of the said atis 
& hero, of ilk chalder the thrid kurneP Act. Audit., 
A. 1474, p. 3o ; i.e. according to the proportion of one 
gi’ain out of three. 

— “The Lorclis — deduced 7 firlots of each acre for 
the seed, which is excepteil from the multure ; this is 
the 4th pickle or curne* Fountainhall, i. 334. ‘ 

3. A particle, whether greater or smaller part 
of a grain of seed, S. written come. 

“ They grind it over small in the my hie, — quhere it 
sould be broken in twa or thrie comes in the mylne.” 
Chalmerlan Air, c. 2G, § 6. In duas vel tres particulas, 
Lat. 

3. A quantity of any thing ; a parcel or inde- 
finite number, S. B. 

He maid him be the fyre to sleipe ; 

Syne cryit, Colleris, ifoif and Coilles, — 

Cumis of mcill, and luiffullis of malt--:- 
Tlirow drink and sleip maid him to roif, 

And swa with vs they play the knaif. 

Lyndaay's Warkis, 1592, p. 814. 

— On the haggles Elajia snares nae cost ; 

Small are they shorn, ana she can mix fou nice 
The gusty uigana with a curn of spice. 

Ramsay' a Poems, ii. 91. 

“ You wou’d na hae kont fat to mak o’ her, unless 
it had been a gyr-oarlen, or to set her up amon’ a cum 
air bear to fley awa’ the ruioks.” Journal from Lon- 
don, p. 2. 
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3. A cum o’ dread, ^ small piece of bread. 

• A cum aitSf a quantity of oats ; a curn eaut, a 
quantity of salt ; a cum shcep^ a number of sheep. 
When it is meant that the number is considerable, it 
is sometimes called a gay curn. 

I frao the neuk f^e^ih coala an’ sticks, 

An* i' tho cliimly cast a curn. 

Tayliw's S. Poe^ns^ p. 72. 

• ** He sank like a stane : for only a curn bubbles brak 

on the tap, and syne the water ran on as gin nacthing 
was aneath it.” St. Kathleen, iv. 143. 

4. Used to denote a number of persons, S. 

*‘I saw a curn of camla-liko fallows wi’ them.” — * 
Journal, ut sup., p. 8. 

Mocs-G. kaurno properly signifies a grain of any kind 
of corn, or seed of any plant ; as kaurno (juhaitcis, 
Joh. xii. 24, a CTain of wheat ; kaurno sinapia^ Mark 
iv. 31, a grain of mustard. Thus the first sense men- 
tioned exactly correspomls with that of the original 
word. Belg. kern, a grain, is also used with tho same 
latitude as our curyi; cm kern zouls, a grain of salt. 

Su.-G. X-orn denotes tho sin allcat object, rem quamvia 
minutissimam sua natura indicat ; mndkorn, a grain 
of sand. Hence it is used in lal. as a mark of diminu- 
tion ; lioskom^ Job. xii. 6, a small candle, harnakorUt 
Mark ix. 36, Gr. t€kvlov, a little child ; stundarkorn^ a 
moment of time. 

The idea of alluding, according to the sense last 
mentioned, to grains of corn as marks of quantity, wiva 
very natural for men in a simple state of society. j 

CURNEY, CURNIE, s. A small quantity or 
number, South of S. 

“ Ho foretold that all my sister’s children should die 
some day ; and he foretold it in the very hour that the 
youngest was bom, and that is this lad Quentin — who, 
no doubt, will die one day, to make up the prophecy 
— the more’s tho pity— the whole curney of them is 
gone but himself.” Q. Gurward, iii. 211. I 

CuuNY, adj, 1. Grainy, full of grains, S. 
Meal is said to be curny, when the grains of 
it are large, or when it is not ground very 
small. Gcnn. kernicht, id. 

‘*Wo maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink, — 
it’s no that ill food, though far frae being sac hearty 

' or kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach as tho curney ait- 
meal is ; the Engliahers live aniaist upon’t ; but, to be 
sure, tho pockpuddings ken nae better.” Tales of My 
Landlord, iii. 148. 

2. Knotted, candied ; as honey, marmalade, 
&c., Roxb. Quernie, id., Kinross. 

CURN, CURNE, s. A hand-mill, Fife; 
Quertiy E. 

To Curn, Curnb, v. a. To grind, Fife. 

Bere-Curne, s. Expl. “ the here-stanc.” 

Came is the same with E. querny Moes.-G. quainiy 
A.-S. cwacriiy cwcoriiy ewyrny Su.-G. querny quaruy 
mola. Su.-G. wir-ay circumagere, or hurr-ay in gyrum 
agitaro, has been viewed as the root. Perhaps 
hroerfw-ay id. has as good a claim. 

Pepper-<jurne, 8. A mill for grinding pep- 
per, ib. 

To CURNAB, r. a. To pilfer, Fife. 

The last part of this v. is evidently E. nahy to seize 
without warning. In S. it properly signifies to seize 
in this manner what is not one^s own, to seize m tho 


way of rapine. Su.-G. napp-ay cito arripere. I know 
not if wo should view the first syllable as allied to 
kur-ay clanculuin dclitesco ; q. to lay hold of clandes- 
tinely. 

CURNIE, s. A nursery-term for tho little 
finger, sometimes curnie-iournie^ Fife. 

CURNOITTED, adj. Peevish, Mearns. 
CURPIIOUR, The curfew bell. 

For fra the soimd of curphoiir bell, 

To dwell tliiTiks neviv me. 

Ikuinaiyne PoemSy p. 177, fit. 14. 

“The couvre-feUy and by corruption, curfcii. This 
bell was rung in boroughs at nine in the evening. Act 
144, Pari. 13, James 1. The hour was changed to ten, 
at tho solicitation of James 8towart, tho favourite of 
James VI.” Lord Hailes, N. ibid. 

Skene writes it curfurc. 

“ And (piboii Oarfarey ( Coverfew) is rung in, ho sail 
come forth with twa wapons, ami sail wat^m carcfullio 
and discreltlio, vntill the morning.” Burrow Laws, c. 
86, 8. I. 

Balfour renders this “tlic time of covert fyre Prac- 

ticks, p. CO. 

This is a corr. of the word, fn)m Fr. convr-iry to 
cover, and feUy fire. It is well knomi that this tenn 
had its origin in E. from tho statute ma<le by William 
the Compieror, under severe penalties, that every man, 
at the ringing of a boll at eight o’cloelc in the evTuiug, 
should rake up his fire and extinguish his ligdit. 
“Hence,” says Stowe, “in many jdaees at this day, 
where a bell is customarily rung towards bod-time, it 
is said to ring cur /eu.” Annals. Thus the name has 
passed to S. 

CURPLE, $, A rapper, S. Fr. croupe. 

Croupe is used by K. Brunno, p. 190. 

Tho body he did ouerwhelm, his liede touched tho enntpe. 

i.e. crupper, 

CURPON, CuBPiN, s, 1. Properly the rump 
of a fowl ; often apj)llc(l in a liulicroas sense 
to the tail or buttocks of a man, S. 

Oh had 1 but ten tliousand at my back, 

And were a mau, I’d gar their curpons crack. 

UaniiUon'ii WitHacCy p. 9. 

Tho graip he for a harrow taks, 

An’ iiaurls at Ids ciirpin. — BwniHy iii, 133. 

Tlie Rcyn an<l iless bath rafo ho down, 

Fro his hals to hys t'rojn>un. — Yiminc, v. 2468. 

To pay one's curphiy to beat one. “ Your curpin pakly 
your skin paid, you got a drubbing Gl. Shirrefs. 

2. Curpin is the common term in S. for the 
crupper of a saddle. 

3. Ape’s cuupon, a designation applied to a 
child, when meant to express displeasure and 
contempt, Ang. 

Fr. cropiouy the rump ; from croupcy id. 

To CURE, V, n. To coo as a dove, S. V. 
its etymon, vo, Curmurring. 

To CURR, V. n, 1. To cower, to sit by lean- 
ing one’s weight on the hams, S. 

2. Used in the same sense with E. cower. 

For fear ehe curr'd. like maukine i‘ tho scat, 

An’ duut for dunt her heart began to beat. 

Ross's UdenorCy First Edit., p. 58. 
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lu Edit. Third changed to cowr^dt which more pro- 
perly expresses the idea. 

This word, although, as would appear, radically the 
same with rowr, E. coioer, is used as different, and in a 
more limited sense. ^ Cour simifies to crouch, to draw 
the body together, in gonerju. There is not, indeed, 
an E. phrase that properly expresses the idea attached 
to cun'. It exactly corresponds to Lat, in talos desi- 
dere, w hich is the sense of C. B. crorr-ian ; decidere in 
talos, Davies ; synon. to sit on one's hunkers, V. Hun- 
kers. The term seems to have l>een common to the 
Celt, and Goth. For Isl. kure, kurdet is rendered, 
avium more reclinatus qniesco ; and kura, talcs quies ; 

G. Andr., p. 154. Su.-G. kur-a^ clanculiim delitescere, 
ut soleut se siibducentes, et quaevia latibula petentea 
jlexo poplUe conquiniscerc. Sw. kurandCf squat, sti- 
tandc paa ruvip-an, aom en hare, Seren. ; i.c. sitting on 
one’s rump, like a hare. Germ, kaur-en, to squat, to 
sit on the buttocks. Shall we suppose that this is al- 
lied to Hcb. jro, carahhf incurvavit se, domisit se in 
genua? V. CuRCUDDocu. 

To CURE, V, 71 , To pun' as a oat, Roxb. 

It had Vieen anciently used in the sense of Coo, as 
applied to doves. Hence Urquhart, in his strange 
enumeration of sounds, mentions the ** airnng oi pi- 
geons, grumbling of cushat-doves,” Ac. V. Chkipino, s. 

Teut. koer-en, gemere instar tiu*turia, Isl. Su.-G. 
kun'-ti, murmur edere ; Isl. kaur-a^ luussitare, kaur, 
munnur. 

CURRACH, CuRROK, Currouoh, s. A 
skiff or small boat, formerly used by the in- 
habitants of S. 

** How may thair be ane greter ingyno than to make 
ane bait of a bull hyd, bound with na thing hot wan- 
dis? This bait is callit one currok^ with the quhilk 
thay fische salmond, and sum tyine passis ouir gret 
riuers thairsvith.” Bellend. Descr. Alo., c. 16, 

It is not much more than half a century since cur- 
racks were used on the river Spey. 

“Before their time [the establishment of the York- 
building Company], some small trifling rafts w'cre sent 
down Spey in a veiy awkward and hazardous manner, 

10 or 12 deals huddled together, conducted by a man, 
sitting in what was caUed a Currachf made of a hide, 
in the shape, and about the size of a smaU brewing 
kettle, broader above than below, wdth ribs or hoops 
of wood in the inside, and a cross-stick for the man to 
sit on ; who, with a paddle in his hand, went before 
the raft, to which his currach was tied with a rope. 
This rope had a running knot or loup round the man’s 
knees in the currach^ so that if the raft stopt on a 
stone or any other way, he loosed the knot, and let 
his currach go on, otherwise it would sink in a strong 
stream ; and, — after coming in behind the raft again, 
and loosing it, he proceeded again to make the best of 
his way. These currachs were so light, that the men 
carried them on their backs home fiom Spey mouth.” 

V. Aljemethy, Moray, Statist. Acc., xiii. 134. 

Gael, curachf a small Ixiat, Ir. kurach, according to 
Lhuyd, a horse-skin boat. C. B. cwrwgfe, id. is evi- 
dently only a different formation of the same word, or 
a denv. from curarh. Ilence E. corade^ id. 

But the Celt, terms seem to claim affinity to Su.-G. 
karft Isl. karfi, scapha, a yawl. Ihre views this as 
originally the same with the C. B. word. Hence L. B. | 
carab-uSf which is defined just as a curt'ach. Carahus 
cst parva scapha ex vimine facta, quae contecta nudo 
corio genus navigii praestat. V. Ihre, vo. Bonds, 

CURRACK, CuRBOcu, «. A small cart 
made of twigs, S. B. 

“ Before that period the fuel was carried in creels, 
and the corns in curracks ; two implements of husbon- 


dry which, in this comer, entirely disused.” P. 
Alvah, Banffs. Statist. Aco., iv. 395. 

“A better kind of plough is introduced, and carCi, 
which 40 years ago were unknown, are now generally 
used instead of creels and packets and curracks^ as 
they were called, which did little work, with more op- 
pression to man and horse.” P. Kintore, Aberd. Stat- 
ist. Acc., xiii. 86. 

“ The creel or curroch was then the common vehicle 
in use.” P. Banff. Statist. Acc., xx. 331. 

Gael, cuingreachf a cart or waggon, Shaw. Su,-G. 
kaerray id. 

Currock-cross’t, adj. Bound to a Curracks 
Buchan. 

Behaud me bown' fast to a belter — 

An’ my aul’ hardies currock crosa't 
To win’ and watlier baith expos’t. 

The Cadgers^ Mares, Tarras's Poems, p, 58. 

CURRAN-BUN, b. The vulgar name for 
the sweet cake used at the New-year, frpm 
the cun'ants with which it is baked, S. 

Ane augments the gladsome fees, 

Wi’ whangs o’ curran-buna an’ cheese. 

PieJeen's Poems, 1788, p. 13. V. BUN, BUNN. 

CURRAN-PETRIS, s. The name given to 
a certain root, South Uist ; a wild carrot. 

“There is a large root grows among the rocks of 
this island, lately discovered, the natives call it Cur- 
ran-Petris, of a whitish colour, and upwards of two feet 
in length, wlierc the ground is deep, and in shape and 
size like a large carrot ; where the ground is not so 
<leep, it grows much thicker but shorter : the top of it 
is like that of a carrot.” Martin’s West. Isl,, p. 90, 
Gael, curran denotes a carrot. Paitnsg is a par- 
tridge. But perhaps it may be rather q. St, Peter's 
Carrot, it being very common, in the Highlands and 
Islands of S., to denominate objects from some fa- 
vourite Saint. 

CURRIE, COUKIE, 8, A small stool, Lanarks.; 
denominated perhaps from the v, to Ciirvy 
to sit by leaning on the hams, or C'oRr, to 
stoop, to crouch. 

“The herd was sitting by her currie, — whan I heard 
my dochter cryan’ out, ‘ 0 mither, mither ! ’ ” Edin. 
Mag., Dec. 1818, p. 503. 

To CURRIEMUDGEL, r. a. To beat in 
good humour, Fife. Curriemudge is used 
in Loth. One takes hold of a child’s ears, 
rubbing them in good humour, says, Til 
citriiemudge you.” 

The first part of the word is i)robably from Fr. 
courro>/-er, as the phrase to curry one’s hide is still 
used in the same sense. 

CURRIE-WIRRIE, adj. Expressive of a 
noisy, habitual growl, Ayrs. ; synon. Tir- 

wirring, 

“ Thac — critics get up sic lang-nebbit ^llehooings, — 
kippelt wi’ as mony smultit currie-wirne rants as wad 
gar ane that’s no frequant wi* them trow they ettlit to 
mak a bokeek o’ them.” Edin. Mag., April 1821, p. 
351. 

ToCURRIT.r. n. To run. A term applied to a 
smoothgoing carriage or vehicle of any kind; 
as, “ It currits smoothly along,” Roxb. 
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^ One would suppose that this must have been ori- 
ginally a school-boy’s word, from the 3d p. sing. ind. 

^ of the Lat. v, currere, to run. 

To CURROO, V, n. ‘‘To coo; applied to the 
lengthened coo of the male-pigeon/* Clydes. 

— Tlie hiatio cushat scoup’t Ihrougli the shaw, 

An’ currooit the trees amang. 

Ballad^ Edin. Mcuj.^ Sept 1818, p. 163. 

Isl. ktirr-a, 1. murmurare; 2. minurirc j)alumbuin; 
Haldorson. Teut. kocr-e?if geincre instar turturis aut 
columbae. i 

CURSABILL,a(7y. Current; Fr, corusahleyUh 

“In cursahill & vsiiall pcnnys and penncworthia.” 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1543, V. 18. 

CURSADDLE, «. V. Car-saddle. 

CURSCIiE, s, A covering for a woman’s 
head, S. “Certane lyning [linen] claiss & 
curschis.'* Aberd. Reg., A. 1538, V. 16. 
V. COUIICHE. 

To CURSEESE, r. a. To reprove; to punish, 
Aberd. 

CURSELL, s, Pyle and curselU a technical 

S hrase, formerly used in the mint, apparently 
enoting the impression made on each side of 
a piece of money, and equivalent to E. ci^oss 
and pile. 

“ That thair salbe ane hundreth stane wccht of 
copper, vnmixt with ony vtlierkynd of mettalc, wrocht 
and forgeit in ane miln, and be the said niiln maid 
reddy .to the prenting eftir the accustumat forme of his 
maiesties cunyiehouse, with pyle and cursell, quhair- 
throuch the same be not counterfute.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1597, Ed. 1814, p. 122. 

Fr. )nle. denotes not only the impression made on the 
reverse of a coin, but the die with which it is made : 
“The or iinder-iron of the stampe wherein money 
is stamped ; and the pile-side of a piece of money, the 
opposite whereof is a croase ; whence, Je rC ay vroix ny 
pile Cotgr. From this definition, it would appear 
that the E. word, as well as the Fr., was formerly 
api)lied to the die itself. Junius deduces the name 
from pile, as signifying a heap, because arms and 
emblems are wont to be accumulated on the obvei^c of 
a coin ; Du Cange, from p//a, as denoting a pillar, 
because formerly a temple or sacred edifice appeared 
on the reverse of the French coins, supported by 
pillars. As A.-S. pil signifies a mortar, and the term 
may have been originally applied to the die, it is not 
improbable that the inferior matrico might he viewed 
as a mortar, as it received the stroke of the other die 
acting as a pestle. , ^ 

' As in the more ancient coins of the Christian nations 
or states, the cross was always on one side, even after 
the head of the king was substituted, this continued 
to be called the cross side, as the other was invariably 
denominated the pile. V. Du Cange, Crux, in Monetis. 
As our forefathers always used the metathesis, saying 
core for cross, cursell seems merely a diminutive fiom 
cors ; like O. Fr. croisille, petit croix ; Roquefort, Gl. 
Rom. 

CURSE O’ SCOTLAND, the name given to 
the nine of diamonds in the game of Whist; 
said to have originated from the tidings of a 
severe defeat of the Scots having been 
written on the back of this card, South of S. 


Grose has given quite a different account of the 
reason of this singular designation : 

“The nine of diamonds; diamonds, it is said, imply 
royalty, being ornaments to the imperial crown ; ami 
every ninth king of Scotland has f>een observed, for 
many ages, to be a tyrant and a curse to that country. 
Others say, it is from its similarity to the arms of 
Argyle ; the Duke of Argyle having been very iustni- 
mental in bringing about the Union, which, by some 
Scotch patriots, has been considered as detrimental to 
their country.” Class. Diet. 

CURSOUR, S. Couser, Cusser, s. A stal- 
lion. Rudd. 

Dicson lie send apon a cursour wycht, 

To warn Wallace, in all the liaiftt ho mycht, 

WidUice, ix. 1662, MS. 

Wallace was horsfivt apon a cursour wycht, 

At gud Corr6 had hroucht in to thair syclit, 

To stuff the chas with his new chewalry. 

Ibid. ver. 1794, MS. 

In both places is substituted, Edit. 1648, which 
affords a clear proof, that by this time the eon*, term 
still in use had taken place of tlio other. We accor- 
dingly find cursour used, by Scott, in the latter sense. 

Rycht swa the meir refusis 
The cursour for ane aiver. 

C/iron. S. P., iii. 147. 

This originally signiffed a war horse, or one rode by 
a knight. In latter times it has been used to denote a 
stallion, pron. cusser. 

The reason of the transition is obvious. “In the 
days of chivalry it was considered as a degradation for 
any knight or man at ani's, to he seen mounted on a 
mare.— Colemhiere s, if any one presented himself 
at a tournament, under false proofs of nobility, he was 
then condemned to ride upon tlie rail of the harrier 
bare-he^ed, his shield and casque were reversed and 
trodden under feet, his horse confiscated and given to 
the officers at arms, and he was sent hack upon a mare, 
which was deemed a groat shame ; for a true kniglit 
would anciently have been equally dishonoured by 
mounting a marc, whether in time of war or peace. 
Even celdingB, so much esteemed at present, were ban- 
ished from among them.” Grose’s Milit. Antiq., i. 10/ . 

Fr. coursiere, “a tilting horse, or horse for the car- 
eere ;” Cotgr. L. B. cursor equus, coraerdus, cquus 
bellator. V. Cuisskr. 

CURTALD, 8. A kind of cannon. 

“ I past in the Castell of Edinburgh t, and saw the 
provision of ordinance, the quhilk is hot letill, tliat is 
to say ii great curtaldis, that war send out of France, 
X falconis or litill serpentinis,” &c. Lett. Ramsay of 
Balmane to Henr. Vll., Pink. Hist. Scot., ii. 440. 

Fr courtault, O. E. courtaud, ^‘a kind of short piece 
of ordinance, used at sea ;” Phillips. It is e vidently 
from Fr. court, short. 

CURTEONS, pL 

“Item, tua barrellis of cuHeons, serving to him in 
fyre pannis.” Inventories, A. 1666, p. 171. 

Apparently corr. from Fr. carton, thick paper, or 
pasteboard; probably such as that used for cartridges. 
Here it seems to have been employed for wrapping 
powder or other combustibles. 

CURTILL, s. A slut, Ql. Lynds. 

CuKTILL, culj. Sluttish. 

Ane curtUl quean, ano laidlie limlan. 

Mr Chalmers properly refers to 0. E. curtail, a drab. 

W 3 
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CURTOUSH, 8. “A woman’s short gown,” 
Avrs., Gl. Picken ; i.e. what is in E. called 
a bed-gown ; Loth., id. 

Apparently from Fr. courts Bolg. Jeurt^ short, and 
houaae^ which itself includes the idea of ^hortness^ “a 
short mantle of coarse cloth (and all of a piece) worn 
in ill weather by country women, about their head and 
shoulders ; ” Cotgr. This word has been most probably 
introduced by the French, when residing in tliia 
country, during the regency of Mary of Guise. 

CURWURRING, Synon. with Curmur-’ 
ringy Loth. 

Isl. kurr-a^ murmurare, aud verr-a^ or urr-a^ hirrire. 

CUSCHE', Ousse', 8. Armour for the thighs. 

He liym drevssyt his sted to ta ; 

Hys ciutcIU laynero brak in twa. 

Wyntown, viii. 32. 46. 

— Mony falyhyd in that nede 

CusseiSf or Greia, or Braseris. 

Jbul., ix. 8. 131. 

This is evidently the same with E. cuiamrf. In the 
description of a man-at-arms, Grose says : — “ The arms 
were covered with brassarts, — the thighs by cuissarta, 
and the legs by iron boots, called m’oaves, and some- 
times by Ixwts of jacked leather.” Milit. Antiq., i. 103. 

This piece of armour is also called cuiih, E. Our 
word is immediately from Fr. cusaoi ; cuaaotaj pi. “tos- 
ses armour for the thighs Ck)tCT., from cuiaaey the 
thigh. Fr. ciiisaardy whence the E. word was used in 
the same sense ; Du Cange, vo. Cuiaadlua, 

CUSCHETTE, «, A riugdovo. V. Kow- 

8CHOT. 

CUSHIE, CusHiE-DOw, «. The ring-dove, S. 

As to their guns, — tbae fell engines, 

Borrow’d or begg’d, were of a' kinds 

For bloody war, or bad designs, 

Or shooting ctishies. 

Mayne'a Siller Ouyij p. 18. V. KowscHOT. 

CUSHIE-NEEL, s. The drug cochineal, as 
the word is still pronounced by the vulgar 
in S. 

“ Take — Pomegranate lynds, Cuahie-neel, of each 
three ounces.” St. Germain’s Royal Physician, p. 216. 

* CUSHION, 8, Set beside the cushion^ laid 
jiside; equivalent to the modern phrase, 

laid on the shelf.” 

“The master of Forl^es’ regiment was — discharged 
and disbanded by the committee of estates. — Thus is 
lie get bejiide the cushion^ for his sincerity and forward- 
ness in the good cause.” Spalding, i. 291. 

I have met with no similar phrase. It has been 
understood as signifying, ill rewarded. 

CUSHLE-MUSHLE, s. Low whispering 
conversation, earnest and continued mutter- 
ing, S. B. 

But 0 the unco gazing that was there, 

Upon |>oor Nory and her gentle ^uire ! 

And ae thing some, and some anitner said, 

But very few of fauts poor Nory freed.— 

But all their cuahle-mmhU was but jest. 

Unto the coal that brunt in Lindy’s breast. 

Roaa^a Udeiwre^ p. 98. 

A council held condemns the lown, 

The cuahle-muahle thus went roon.’ 

JJvminic Depos'd, p. 41. 
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The last part of this word' seems allied to Su.-G. 
mml-a, to sneak, to shuffle, to hide, as mudge^ in hudge- 
miulge, to Su.-G. miugg, clandestinely. The first psr- 
hapa admits no determinate etymon ; which is often 
the case in these alliterative terms. It may, however, 
be allied to Su.-G. kask~a, to soothe by kind words. 

CUSYNG, 8. Accusation, charge. 

Than he command, that thai said soue thaim tak, 

Him selff began a sair cuavng to mak. 

Squier, he said, sen thow has fenyeit arrays, 

On the sail fall the fyrst part of thir harmys. 

Wallace, vi. 897, MS. 

Abbreviated from accuamg. 

CUSSANIS, 5. pL Perhaps, armour for the 
thighs, Fr. cuissots, 

Greit graipia of gold his greia for the nanls. 

And his cussanis cumlie schynand full cleir. 

Hail/ C oily ear, B. iiij. b. 

CUSSELS, 8, The vivi^rous Blenny, Blcn- 
nius viviparus, Linn., Fife ; synon. Green-- 
hone. 

This vulgar name is evidently allied to that given by 
the Swedes to another m)ecies, Bleanius raninus. They 
call it ahlkiiaaa ; Linn. Fauna Suec., No. 316; from ahl, 
an eel, which it resembles, and perhaps kuae, a bugbear, 
as other fish fly from it. 

OasAels may indeed bo viewed as merely an inversion 
of the Sw. name, q. kuaaa-ahL 

CUSSEK, CoosEK, s. A stallion, S. 

— “Then he rampauged and drew his sword — for ye 
ken a fie man and a cuaaer fears na the dcil.” Guy 
Mannering, i. 189. 

Like cooaers daft wore Lintoim dads, 

Or cattle stung by flics. — 

Lintoun Oreen, p. 21. V. CoRSoru. 

OUST, 8. Prob., a beggar, a low fellow. 

Oe ceiss this brangling and bero ; 

Itcmembir quhy the come hero, 

That ilk knave, and ilk oust, 

Comprysit Horlore Hust. 

(Jolkelbie Sow, F. i. v. 406. 

AbbreWated perhaps from Cuatroun, for the rhyme. 
Su.-G, kuac denotes one who affects superiority over 
others. 

CUSTELL PENNIE, ‘‘a due the Bailive 
claimes out of the goods of the deceased.” 
MS. Explication of Norish words, Orkn. 

I Shetl. 

This evidently corresponds with the BeM Aucht 
formerly claimed in S. by the proprietor on the death 
of a tenant. According to analogy, therefore, this 
term may be from Isl. kuate, l)e rebus dicitur ani- 
matis, inauimatis, instrumeutis, suppelloctili : kuiki 
kuati, instrumeuta domus auimata; Verel. Thus kuate 
includes inakht and plenisaing, or ajilechrie ; and kaiki 
kiutti is the live stocK. Perhaps the last part of the 
word is allied to ial, tala, aestimatio secundum partea 
fundi ot Tiossesaionis in debitia vel mulcta exigendia ; 
Ibid. Hence Su.-G. mantal, hominis eatimatio, a 
capitation tax. 

CUSTOU, 5. V. Castock. 

CUSTODIER, 8. One who has any thing 
in trust, in order to its being carefully kept, 
a depositary, S. 

Thia word is atill in common uae with lawyers. 
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‘‘Now he had becon^, he knew not why, or where- 
fore, or to what extent, the custodier ^ aa the Scottish 
Phrase is, of some important state secret, in the safe 
keeping of which the Regent himself was concerned/’ 

The Abbot, ii. 104. 

L.B. custodiar-iuSf custos ; Du Cange. 

CUSTOMAR, Customer, s. One who re- 
ceives custom, or a certain duty on goods, 
in a burgh; or elsewhere, 8. 

“It is statute and ordanit, that na customaris within 
burgh tak ony mair taxatiounis, custuinis or dowteis, 
than is statute and vsit in the auld Law.” Acta Ja. 

IV., 1493, c. 78. Edit. 1566, c. 46. Murray. 

O.E. id. *‘Cu8to7nar, that taketh custome, [Fr.] 
coustomier;” Palsgr., li. iii. F. 28. 

CUSTRJL, Koostril, a . A sort of fool or 
silly fellow, lloxb. 

“The auld laird of Midlem-mill, being once in 
England, betted he would use language that would not 
be understood by any one present. He said to the 
ostler who brought out his horse; ‘Tak ’im to the 
loupin-on-stane. Does tlie kued cmtHl trow I can 
hecnil aff the bare yird o’er a’ thae walise?’ ” 

O.E. custrell denoted the servant of a man at anus ; 
and O.F. costcrcaux^ peasantry outlaws. V. Custroun. 

CUSTROUN, 

As he cumiiiis brankand throw the toun, 

With his keia clynkand on hia arnie, 

That calf clovin-futtit fleid custroxtUf 
Will niary nane hot a burges baimo. 

Bannatyne Poeim^ p. 171, st, 6. 

Lord Hailes thinks that this is “the description of a 
low-born fellow, who intrudes himself into tne magis- 
tracy of a royal borough p. 299. His being caUe<l 
kiiaioatka cojfe implies the original baseness of hia 
rank. His furrlt yown, mentioned before, seems to 
indicate that he is to bo considered as a commissioner 
from a borough to Parliament ; as it does not appear 
that any below the rank of a commissioner might wear 
such a gown ; Acts Ja. If., 1455, c. 47. 

The word occurs elsewhere, although the meaning is 
equally uncertain : — 

Learn, skvhald knave, to know thy sell, 

Vile vagabond, or I invoy, 

Custrovn with cuft’s thee to compell. 

A counterfeit custrmi that cracks, docs not cair. — 

Polwart, Watson's Coll , , iii. 0, 25. 

Chaucer uses (/utstron, which is undoubtedly the same 
word, although somewhat disguised by the ortho- 
graphy. Urry renders it “a beggar,” But Tyrwhitt 
says : “I rather believe it signifies a scullion, un gar< 
con de cuisin€y'^ Gl. 

Fr. costereaux denotetl “ peasantry outlaws, who in 
old time did much mischief to the nobility and clergy 
Cotgr. This was in the rei^ of Philip Aupistus, A. 
1163. They were also called Boutiers, whence our 
Boiters. As we have retained the latter term, the 
former may also have l>een transmitted. 

O. E. custrell signified “the servant of a man at 
arms, or of the life-guard to a prince. For K. Henry 
VIII. ’s life-guard had each a custrell attending on 
him Blount’s Gloss. Fr, couatillier. 

Perhaps this word is derived from Cww/, q. v. It 
is evidently used in a similar sense. But both this 
and the etymon are lost in obscurity. “Sibb. explains 
it ‘ pitiful fellow literally, perhaps, a taylor of the 
lowest order, a botcher. Fr. coustourkr ; or q. ciiistre- 
roun, from BY. cuistre^ a college pedant, and the com- 
mon termination roun.*^ 

Ritson uses what appears to bo the same word, in 
referring to the language of Skelton: — “See how he 
handles one of those comely coystrovmes.*' Dissert. 


Anc. Songs, XLV. Tlie term is here applied to persons 
who played on the lute. 

Since writing this article, I have observed that 
Skinner mentions quiatron^ which he says is “expl. 
heij(je)\ perhaps from Fr. G. qnesfenr, olim forte ques- 
teroiXy iniportuims rogator, a Lat. quaerere. ” 

A literary friend suggests that this term is probably 
derived from Ital. c(istr6ney a castrated lamb. It also 
signifies “a blockhead, a simpleton, a booby.” 
Altieri. 

CU8TUMABLE, Customable, mlj . This 
word, besides signi^ing, as in E., ‘‘ accord- 
ing to custom/^ ( V . Spottisvv. 8uppl. Dec., 
p. 209), also denotes wliat is subject to the 
payment of custom. 

** Customable gudes may nocht bo caried foorth of 
the rcaline, vndcr tlio paine of banishment. — Custo- 
mers snld hauo aue roll of all customable gudes.” 
Skeno, Ind. to Acts, vo. Customers. 

CUSTUl^IARIE, s. The office of the cus- 
toms; Fr. cousttanerie, iJ. 

— “He maid and constitute Maistcr Jhono Ches- 
holme, &c. intromettouris of the gudis A; erandis of 
the said vim^uhilo Archibald Douglas — & specialio 
anentis his ofiico of thesaurario of the custunutrie of 
the burgh of Edinburgh.” Acts Ja. V., 1540, Bid. 
1814, 1). 354. 

“Wo revoik — all donationia — of all offices sic a.s 
chalmorlawries [Chahnurlanriea, Ed. 1560], ballicrijs, 
and CustuinariSy'' Ac. Ibid., p. 357. 

To CUSTUME, r. a. To exact custom for, 
to subject to tax'^ticii. 

“That na custumaris of burrowis emtume ony salt 
passand furth of the realme, vnder the p:uie of ttnsell 
of thare office A payment of the hail salt to the kingia 
gr.acc.” Acts Ja. V., 1524, Ed. 1814, p. 290. 
Custom AR, ami Bouk, s. 

CUT, CUTT, 8. A lot. To draw cuts, to de- 
termine any thing by lottery. 

Of cbois men syne walit bo cut thay toko 
Ane greto iiowiner, and liid in Inlgis derne 
VViUnn tlmt hoist, in mony biige caverne, 

Doug, Virgil f 89. 18, 

In one MS. fyne occurs, in the other syne. 

“Ane stallanger at na time may hauo lott, cutty nor 
cavel, auent merchaiidice, with ane Burges, hot only 
within time of ane fair.” Biiitow Lawca, c. 69. 

The term being used in the same sense in E., I take 
notice of it chiefly with a view to observe that Du 
Cange has fallen into a curious blunder. He views 
this word as meaning some kind of tax, tribiiti species 
apud Hcotoa. And what makes the error more remark- 
able is, that he quotes this very passage in which cutt 
is explained by two other synon. terms. 

8ibb. says that this is “from Tout. kotCy talus, as- 
trabalus, a small cubical bone, which seems to have 
l)eeu much used in gambling and other affairs of chance, 
before the invention of dice.” But as it is the same 
Teut. word, used in another sense, which signifies tlio 
ancle, whence our cutCy why should it Ije pronounced 
so differently ? Besides, the v. *now constantly used in 
connexion with this word is draWy which does not 
refer to the use of the talusy or die, Tlie custom of 
Scotland forms another objection. For the phrase 
refers to the practice still retained in lottery, of draw- 
ing thin^ that are so cut as to be unequal in length, 
as nits of paper, wood, straw, Ac 

Straws are often used for this pu^ose. This custom 
seems very ancient. For in Su.-G. draga straa has 
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precisely the same meaning, sortes ducere ; Ihre. A 
similar custom, it appears, prevailed anmng the Greeks. 
Hence the phrase xapifna /SaXXeiv, literally, to cast 
straws. The word Kap^pos is used by Polybius for a die 
or lot. 

CUT, 8. A certain quantity of yarn, whether 
linen or woollen, S. 

“A stone of the finest of it [wool], — will yield 32 
slips of yam, each containing 12 and each cut be- 
ing 120 rounds of the legal reel,” P. Galashiels, Rox- 
burghs. Statist. Acc., ii. 308. 

A cut is the half of a heer. V. Heer. 

The term may allude to the reel chachhuj, as it is 
called, or striking with its spring, at every ciU ; or to 
the division of the cutSf one from another, in the way 
in which they are generally made up. 

CUTCIIACH, a. V. Coutciiack. 
CUTOHIN, adj. Cowardly, knocking under. 

It occurs in the S. Pi'ov., “He’s a meer cutehin 
carle, for all his manly looks.” — “ Spoken of hectoring 
bullies, who look fierce, but yet are meer cowards at 
the bottom.” Kelly, p. 152. 

Evidently the same with E. cotiching. V. Coucher. 

CUTE, Coot, Cuitt, a. The ?inkle, S. 

— I can mak schone, brotekins and buittis. 

Gif mo tho coppie of the King’s cuittis^ 

And yo sail so richt sone qiiliat I can do. 

Lyndsaijt S. P. Repr,, il 237. 
Sum cla.shes thee, some clods thoe on tho cutes. 

Dunbar^ Energreen^ ii. 59, st. 23. 
Some had hoggers, some straw boots, 

Some uncovered legs and coots. 

ColviVs Mock PoeiUy }>. 6. 

To Let one Cule his Cutes, to leave one to wait 
in a situation where he is exposed to the 
cold ; a phrase common among the vulgar ; 
as, ‘‘ I let him cule his cutes at tho dore,” or 
“ in the lobby/^ 

Teut. kolCf talus ; Uelej kuyte, sura, venter tibiae 
objectus, Kilian. Belg. kuyt is somewhat varied in 
sense ; de kuyt imn'l hem^ the calf of tho leg ; dik van 
kuyteUf thick -legged. 

^ CUTIT, CuiTiT, adj. Having ankles; 
as, smci-cuititj having neat ankles, thick- 
cuitity &c. 

^ “It would be a hard task to follow a black cuUed 
sow through a new bum’d moor this night,” S. Prov. ; 
“a comical indication that the night is very dark.” 
Kelly, p. 214, 215. 

He expl. exUted “dock’d,” as if it signified a sow 
that had lost its tail. I suspect that it rather means 
black ancles ; because the heath being dark coloured, 
and the legs of the sow of the same complexion, there 
is nothing that the eye can fix on. 

CUTE, 8. Used poetically for a trifle, a thing 
of no value. 

Thou ryves thair hearts ay frae the rute.s, 

Quhilk ar thy awin ; 

And cures them that cares not three cutes 
To be miaknawn. 

Dunbar^ Evergreen^ i. 113, st. 7. 
Your crakkis I cotuit them not ane cuie. 

1 sail be fund into the foild 
Armit on hors with speir and scheild. 

Lyndaay's Squyer Meldnnn, A. vi. a. 


f3UT 

Tout, kottf Belg. koot^ a hubkle-bone,^ talus, astraga* 
luB ; whence kooten, to play at cockals. As these lx>ues 
were used in other countries, in games of chance, be- 
fore the invention of dice, it is prooable that they were 
also known in 8. ; and that thus a cute might come 
proverbially to denote a thing of no value. 



2. Deep, designing, crafty, S. B. 

It seems very doubtful, if this bo abbreviated from 
E. acMfe, as might seem at first view. It is rather 
from A.-S. cuth^ expertus, to which Su.-G. quett^ in- 
sidiae, is probably allied. 

To CUTE, V. n. To play at the amusement 
of curling. This term is used in the 
higher parts of Clydes. V. Coit, v. 2. 

CuTiE-STANE, 8 . A stone used in the amu 5 ?e- 
ment of curling, sometimes pron. Cutin- 
Btane, Clydes,; [also, Cuitin-stane^ 

Appai'ently an old Cumbrian word, from C. B. ewd^ 
“a projecting, ejecting, or throwing off,” Owen ; this 
definition corresponding with the use of curling-stones. 

To CUTER, V. a. To cocker, to cherish with 
delicacies, S. V. Kuter. 

CUT-FINGER’D, adj. 1. A ludicrous term, 
applied to one who gives a short answer, or 
replies with some degree of acrimony. 

The idea seems borrowed from the peevish humour 
often manifested when one has cut oiie^s finger. 

2. Applied also to one who leaves a company 
abruptly, or makes what is termed a stowti 
jouk, ; as, “He’s gane away unco cut- finger' t- 
wise," Roxb. 

CUTH, CooTii, 8. A name given to the coal- 
fish, before it be fully grown, Orkney. 

“ But the fish most generally caught, and the most 
useful is a grey fish here called cuihs. of the size of 
small haddocks, and is tho same with what on the 
south coast is called podleyy only the cuth is of a larger 
size.” P. Cross, Orkn. Statist. Acc., vii. 453. 

“There are sometimes caught silaks and cutlis^ 
which arc the young of the soath-tish.” P. Kirkwall, 
Orkn. ibid., p. 543. 

It is also written cooth, 

“ These boats sometimes go to sea for the purpose 
of fishing cod, coothSf and tibrics, which are the small 
or young cooths.** P. Westray, Orkn. Statist. Acc., 
xvi. 261. V. CuDDiK. 

CUTIIBERT’S (St.) BEADS, a. pi. A 
name given to the Entrochi, S. 

The Entrochi — are fre(|uently caUed St. CuihberVs 
beadSf from a vulgar opinion that they were made by 
that holy man ; or because they were usetl in the Ro- 
saries worn by the devotees of that saint. On the 
continent they have been known by the name of Num- 
mull Sancti Bonifacii. ” Ure’s Hist. Ruthcrglen, p. 319. 

CUTHERIE, CuDDERiB, adj. Very suscep- 
tible of cold, S. B. synon. cauldrife. 

Belg. koudy cold, and ryk^ A.-S. Wc, often used as a 
termination denoting fullness in the possession of any 
quality. 
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CUTHIE. V. CoJth. 

(?UTHIL. V. CucHiL. 

CUTHIL, 8. A word used to denote com 
carried to another held than that on which 
it grew, Perths. V. Cutle, v , 

CUT-IIORNIT, part, adv. Having the horns 
cut short, 

“ Tua ky, the anc tharof blak cuthornity the vthcr 
broun taggit,” Abord. Reg. Cent. 16. 

CUTHRIE, adj. Having the sensation of 
cold, fond of drawing near to the fire, Ang. 

This conveys precisely the same idea with S. cauld- 
t'ifey which retains the A.-S. form, being comjiosod of 
A.-S. caldy cealdy fri^dus, and ry/e, frequens. Cuthrky 
however, seems to a coit. of a word more nearly 
i^semblin^ the Teut. orthography, q. koudi'yfy from 
koudy frigiduH, or koudtty frigus, and rijfy largiis, abun- 
dans, V. Codruoh. 


CUTIKINS, 8, pi. Spatterdashes, S., adimin. 
from cute^ the ancle, q. v. 

— “Amen, amen, quo’ the Earl Marshal, answered 
Oldbuck, as he exchanged his slippers for a pair of 
stout walking shoes with cutikinsy as he called them, of 
black cloth.” Antiquary, i. 249. 


To CUTLE, CuiTLE, CuiTTLE, V. a. To 
wheedle, to use winning words for gaining 
love or friendship, S. 

“Sir William might just stitch your auld barony to 
her gown sleeve, and he wad sune cuitU another out o’ 
some l)ody else, sic a lang head as he has.” Bride of 
Lammermoor, ii. 6. 

“The Paivist threatened us with purgatory, and 
fleeched us with pardons ; — the Protestant mints at us 
with the sword, and cuHtles us with the libeHy of con- 
science ; but the never a one of either says, * Peter, 
there is your penny.’” The Abbot, ii. 15. 

The phrase, to cutle in with one, is how used in S. 
Cicttk off occurs in Pitscottic, in the same sense. 

“ Thir words were spfiken Iw the Chancellor, pur- 
posely to cause Lord David Lindesay come in the 
King^s will, tliat it might be a preparative to all the 
lave, that were under the summons of forfeiture, to 
follow, and come in the King’s will, and thought to 
have culled them off that way.’’ Hist., p. 97. 


To CuiTLE wp, V. a. To effect an object in 
view by wheedling another, S. 

— “I dismissed him, rejoicing at heart, — to rehearse 
to his friend the precentor, — the mode in wdiich he 
had cuUledup the daft young English squire.” Rob 
Hoy, ii. 234. 


CuTLiNG, 5 ., seems to signify a flatterer, one 
who coaxes, a wheedler; from Cutle^ v, Tlie 
language respects Cupid 


The beauty, in owr rash a jest, 

Flang the arch culling in South Sea. 

Jacobite ReMcSy i. 138. 


It seems highly probable tliat E. wheedle and this are 
radically the same. The former Lemon derives from 
cada, deinulsi, a5w, placeo ; or r]d(tjy suavitate oblccto. 
Seren. deduces the E. word from Isl. ' vaely deccptio, 
vael^Ui decipere. Both tenns may be far more natur- 
ally traced to Teut. ouedel-eriy garrire, modulare, ver- 
iiare, a dimin. from Su.-G. qued^Oy to sing. As this 


denotes the pleasant notes of birds, especially in Spring, 
it might easily be transferred to the winning meth^s 
used by those who tried to affection. Kilian 
illustrates the Teut. term, ny alluding to these 
words of Ovid, Dulce queruntur aves. Perhaps the 
term was originally applied, in its metaph. sense, to 
the engaging prattle of children, by which they endea- 
vour to gain what they solicit from their parents. 

To CUTLE, V, a. To cutle com, to carry corn 
out of water mark to higher ground, and set 
it up there, W. Loth,; cuthiX^ Perths. 

This term is used, not merely as signifying to remove 
com out of water-mark, but also to denote its being 
carrio<l from a less advantageous situation to one that 
is better, or more convenient for the farmer. Thus, 
corn is said to be cutledy when it is removed from low 
to high ground, that it may bo sooner dried ; from a 
damp to a dry position, with the same view ; from a 
town or sheltered spot to one that is exposed to tlio 
wind. The same term is used, when corn is removed 
from a distant part of a field, or of the farm, to one 
that is nearer ; that when ready to be stacked, or 
housed, it may not be necessary to fetch it far in bad 
roads. For it is principally in unfavourable seasons, 
and in late harvests, that culling is practised. 

When a farmer is in haste to plough a field newly 
reaped, and finds that the corn stands in his way, 
(while it is not sufficiently dry for lx)ing taken in) ; if 
he carries it oil, and sets it up in a small spjwo, he may 
be saicl to CiUle it. The term, indeed, necessarily in- 
cludes the idea of confining the corn to a smaller space 
than that whicli it formerly occupied. 

Cutle, s. The corn set up in this manner, 
W. Loth. It is mietimes removed to give 
liberty to the cattle to eat the foggage. ^ 

I know not the origin, unless it be Mod, 8ax. kaul- 
eiiy Su.-G. kgUa (pron. kiula), mutarc, penmitare, <|. 
to change the place or situation of corn. V. Kgkiy 
Hire. 

CUT-POCK, 8, IVopcrly the stomach of a 
fish, S. B. 

Poor Bydby’s wond’ring at ilk thing she saw, 

But wi’ a hungry cul-ptfck for it a'. 

Ross's lldenore, p. 65. 

CUTTABLE, adj, What may be cut or 
mowed, 

“ 1 am just now to advise — to consume all the cut- 
tabu gras.s of the nearest field, when it happens to be 
in grass.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., p. 204. 

CUTTED. V. CuTTiT. 

CUT-THROAT, 5 . 1. A dark lantern or 

howety in which there is generally horn instead 
of glass ; but so constructed that the light 
may be completely obscured, when tliis is 
found necessary for the perpetration of any 
criminal act, S, 

2. The name formerly given to a piece of ord- 
nance. 

“Item, tua cairtis for cutlhroUis with aixtreis quhcillis 
sehod, having their pavesis. — Item, sex cutthroltia of 
irne with their mckis.” Invontories, A. 1566, p. 169. 

This seems the same piece which in the Cornplaynt 
of Scotland is called a Alurdremr. For Fr. nunrlrlery 
(whence meurtrkrey a piece of ordnance), signifies a 
cutthroat. 
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CUTTY, CuTTiE, adj. 1. Short, S. 

He gae to me a cuUie knife, 

And bade me keep it as my life. 

Remains i}f NithsdaU Song^ p. 208. 

2. Testy, hasty; or to expl. it by another S. 
idiom, short of the temper;” Fife. 

Gael. (Mtach^ abort, bobtailed. C. B. nnf, a rumj) or 
tail ; cwta^ cwiaw^ short, bobtailed ; coto, short, with* 
out a tail. 

It is singular that in Isl. huti signifioB cultellus, 
expl. in Dan. “a little knife Haldorson. 

CUTTIE, CUTIB, s. 1. A popgun. 

“You shall doe best to let alone your whisperings in 
the eares of simple people, and your triuiale arguments 
which seeme goo<l enough to them that know no better, 
but in very deedo are like the cvties of bone wherewith 
the children shoote in the streetes, that may well make 
a little fize with powder, but are pot able to carrie any 
bullet, and it will be long before you hurt a Bishop 
with such.” Bp. Galloway’s Dikaiologie, p. 178. 

2. A spoon, S. Gael, cutagj a short spoon ; 
often cutty-spoon, 

— Honest Jean brings forward, in a clap, 

The green-horn cutties rattling in her lap. 

Roasts Ildeauyre^ p. 116. 

“ It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon.” 
Ramsay’s S. Prov,, p. 44. 

— “Clean trenchers, cutty spoonsy knives and forks, 
sharp, burnished, and prompt for action, — lay all dis- 
played as for an especial festival.” Bride of Lammer- 
moor, i. 306. 

3. A short tobacco pipe,” Sibb. 

“ I’m no sae scant of clean pipes, as to blaw with a ' 
brunt cutty'' Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 40. 

4. A short stump of a girl,” Dumfr. 

CuTTY-BROAVN, s. Apparently a designation 
for a brown horse that is crop-eared, or per- 
haps docked in the tail. 

I scoured awa to Edinborow-town, 

And my cuity-f/rcAitm together. 

Herd's Coll., ii. 220. 

Cutty-free, adj. Able to take one’s food, 
free to handle the spoon. He is said to be 
cutty-free, who, although he pretends to be 
ailing, retains his stomach, S. B. 

Cutty-gun, s, A short tobacco-pipe, Meams. ' 
Cutticy synon. 

But wha cam in to heese our hope, 

But Andro wi’ his cutty-gun t 

Old Song, Andro, &c. 

CuTTY-MUN, 8. Cutty-mun and Treeladle. 
Supposed to be the name of an old tuno. 

He fits the floor syne wi’ the bride 
To CuUmnun and IVeeladle. 

Inick, thick, that day. 

Christ's Kirky Cant. II. 

Cutty-muny if denoting a spoon with a very short 
handle, as its connection with TreeladUy a wooden 
ladle, would intimate, must bo viewed as tautological ; 
Munn itself, q. v., bearing this sense. 

Cutty-quean s, 1.. A worthless woman, S. 


2. Ludicrously applied to a wren.‘ 

Then Itobin turn'd him round about, , 

E’en like a little king ; 

Go, pack ye out at my chamber door. 

Ye little cutty -quean. 

Herd's Coll.y U. 167. V. Kjttik. 

Cutty-rung, s. A crupper used for a horse 
that bears a pack-saddle, formed by a short 
iece of wood fixed to the saddle at each end 
y a cord, Mearns ; synon. tronach, trullion, 

I Cutty-stool, s. 1. A low stool, S-* 

2. The stool of repentance, on which offenders 
were seated in church, now generally dis- 
used, S. 

“ The cutty stool is a kind of pillory in a church, 
erected for the punishment of those who have trans- 
gressed, in the article of chastity, and, on that accoiHit, 
are liable to the censures of the church.” Sir J. Sin- 
clair, p. 226. 

This seems formed from cuttijy hittiCy a light woman. 
V. Kiti’IE. Seren., when referring to this stool as used 
in S., renders it by a designation nearly 83 mon. hor-pally 
vo. Stool, 

CUTTIE-STOUP, s, A pewter vessel holding 
the eighth part of a chopin or quart, S. 

The cuttie-stoup bit bauds a soup, 

Gae fetch the Hawick gill, 0. Buims. 

CUTTIE, 8. A hare, Fife, Perths., Berwicks. 

“Lepiis timidus. Common Hare. — S. Maukin, 

Edin. Mag., July 1819, p. 607. C. B. cwt, a 
rump or tail, a scut, 

Cuttie-clap, 8 , The couch of a hare, its 
seat or lair, Kinross, Perths. 

Cuttie’s-fud, s. a hare’s tail, ibid. 

Perhaps from Gael, cutach, bob-tailed. Cutagy ac- 
cording to Shaw, denotes “any short thing of femi- 
nine gender.”* Armor, gat, a hare. 

CUTTIE, s. The Black Guillemot, S. O. 

“On the passage I observed several Black Guille- 
mots, Colytnbus Grylle, which the boatmen Called 
cutties." Fleming’s Tour in Arran. 

CUTTIE, 8 , A horse or mare of two years 
of age, Meams. 

Supposed to be a dimin. from Cout, i.e. a colt. 

CUTTIE-BOYN, A small tub for wash- 
ing the feet in, Lanarks., Ayrs. 

This has been expl. q. for washing the cuics or 
ankles. But the first part of the word may be rather 
from Outtyy short, q. v. ; if not from Cude, Cudicy a 
small tub. 

CUTTIT, Gutted, adj. 1. Abrupt, S. 

“ What shall J say ? A pathetic and cuRcd kind of 
speech, signifying that his heart was so boldened, that 
his tongue wald not serue him to express the mater.” 
Bruce’s Eleven Serm., L. 1. a. 

“ Touching the kyndes of versis quhilks are not 
cuttit or broken, but alyke many feit in everie Wne of 
the verse, and how thay ar commonly namit.” — Rewlls 
and Oautelis of Soottis Poesie, by James VI. Cbron. 
S. P., iii. 490. 



2. Laconic, as including the idea of acri- 
^mony, S. gae me a very cuttit answer,” 

or, “ he spake very cuttit-like.^^ The adj. 
short is used in a similar sense. Hence, 

CUTTITLIE, OUTTETLIB, CUTTEDLY, adl\ 1. 
With a rapid but unequal motion. 

Tlio fiery dragon flew on hie, 

Out throw the skies, rioht cuttatlUy 
Syne to the ground come doun. 

Burel^ Watson's Coll., ii. 24. 

2. Suddenly, abruptly. In this sense one is 
said to break off his discourse very cuttitlie^ S. 

3. *Laconically, and at the same time tartly, S. 

“ The moderator, cuttedljii (aa the man naturally hath 
a little choler, not yet quite extinguished), answered, 
That the Commissioner, his Grace, was of m'cat sufH- 
cnency himself ; that ho only should speak there ; that 
they could not answer to all the exceptions that a num- 
ber of witty noblemen could propose.” Baillio’s Lett., 
i. 104. 

This is evidently from the n. mi ; as it conveys the 
idea of any thing coming aa suddeidy to a termination, 
as a heavy lx>dy comes to the ground, when that by 
which it is suspended is cut. 

I find that it occurs, in this sense, inO.E. **Cuttedlt/, 
frowardly; Fr. cauesne.” Palsgr., F. 440, a. 

To CUTTLE, r. n. To smile or laugh in a 
suppressed manner, Teviotd.; synon. Smiirtle. 

CUTTUMRUNG, That part of the Tree- 
and^trantlum which goes under the tail, 
Aberd. 


This is illustrated by an ancient proclamation trans- 
mitted by tradition : — 

“ Ouie body saw a reid hummel yallow marie [little 
mare] gain o’er the Brig o’ Don, three days afore Sun- 
day ; wi’ a wand hilter [halter], a wand brank, a 
cuUamrung ancth her tail, a stramlaoh, and a louriuh ; 
three f uric bins o’ suip, twa tress o! anisohen. Onie 
body saw her sin I saw her, they may gang hamo to 
my fader at the head o’ Glenfowtor, an’ tliey’ll get 
gueed satisfaction for their pains.” 

CUTWIDDIE, «. 1. The piece of wood by 

which a harrow is fastened to tlio yoke, Fife. 

V.^Rigwiddie. 

“Here hao we travelt up to this town, what wi’ 
wingling flails, and couters, and barrowtrams, an’ 
cudwuddics^ nae little forjeskit.” Tennant’s Card. 
Beaton, p. 114. 

2. Cutwiddiesy pL The links which join the 
swinnleUees to the threiptree in a plough, 
Clydes. 

CUTWORM, «. A small white grub, which 
destroys coleworts and other vegetables of 
this kind, b^ mttiruj through the stern near 
the roots, S. 

CUWYN, «. Stratagem. V. Conuyne. 

CUZ, adv. Closely, Ang.; synon. CosiE, q. v. 

eWAW, CwAY, a ouiraction for Come awa 
or awa^y S. 
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